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*Let  me  tell  you  one  way  Shell  gets 
more  oil  here  at  home." 

"Shell's  steam  injection  method  is  one  way 
we  coax  more  oil  to  the  surface  from  old  oil  wells." 

"Shell's  oil  field  in  Yorba  Linda,  California,  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Back  in  1961,  Shell's  production 

from  this  field  was  only  1500  barrels  a  day,  because  the 
oil  here  was  so  thick  we  could  barely  pump  it  out  of 
the  ground. 

"Our  engineers  worked  on  this  problem  and  developed 
a  process  of  injecting  hot  steam  underground. 

"It's  expensive,  but  the  steam  heat 
the  oil  so  we  can  pump  it  out. 
Today,  Shell  produces  six  times 
as  much  oil  here  as  we  did  in  '61. 

"This  is  hardly  the  answer  to  th 
energy  shortage.  But  every  extra 
barrel  we  can  squeeze  out  helps." 

—  Hans  Mathiesen, 

Division  Production  Superintendent 


2  "We  can  produce  more  energy  by  using  less 
of  it  here  at  the  Shell  refinery." 

—  Bill  Carpenter,  Shell  Refinery  Superintendent 

"We've  been  working  all  along  to  reduce  the  energy  it 
takes  to  operate  our  refineries.  We've  been  making  good 
progress,  too. 

"At  our  Martinez,  California,  refinery,  for  example,  four 
years  ago  we  were  using  the  energy  equivalent  of  one  barrel 
of  crude  oil  for  every  eight  barrels  of  crude  intake.  Today, 
with  the  same  amount  of  energy,  we're  running  nine  barrels 

"But  we're  not  happy  yet  — and  won't  be  until  we  raise 
that  to  ten  or  eleven  barrels." 
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3j  "That's  my  buddy  BenVisser,  world's  mileage 
champion.  Now  he's  offering  a  booklet  explaining 
how  you  can  get  better  mileage." 

—  Charlie  Towne,  Shell  Research  Engineer 
"Every  year,  a  group  of  Shell  Research  employees  stage  a 
Mileage  Marathon  — a  driving  contest  to  see  who  can 
squeeze  the  most  out  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

"The  1973  winner  was  Ben  Visser,  a  Shell  research 
engineer.  Ben  set  a  new  world's  record  on  a  road  along  the 
Mississippi  near  St.  Louis  — 376.59  miles  per  gallon ! 

"Incredible  but  true.  Ben's  feat  was  front  page  news  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"He  did  outlandish  things  you  wouldn't  dare  do  in 
regular  driving.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  he  coasted  a  lot. 
"Ben  reveals  all  in  his  booklet—  including  many  ways 

you  can  save  gasoline.  It's  called   

Confessions  of  a  Mileage  Champion.    ^^^^D  . 
For  a  free  copy,  send  a  postal  card  to  ^*£Opie 
Shell  Oil  Company,  Dept.  MB-8A,      L~  JwOrkinfif 
P.O.  Box  53083,  Houston,  m        M  & 

Texas  7705  ■ — "with  energy 
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ino wing  Your  Place 
Where  You  Are 
Is  What  You  Are 
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Contemplate  this  Sufi  pattern  for  centering  for  thirty  seconds  or  more.  How 
many  levels  of  organization  within  it  do  you  perceive?  How  many  can  you  see 
at  once? 


n  here  are  you   right  now? 

The  edge  of  the  universe,  as 
I  kermined  by  radio  astrono- 
Itrs,  is  about  18  billion  light- 
lirs  (one  light-year  equals 
J, 78,000,000,000  miles)  from 
I  ur  present  location.  The  re- 
ptest  galaxy  obeys  the  same 
rce  that  is  now  affecting  you 
and  always  has  and  always 
[ll.  That  force  is  gravity,  and 
|t  much  is  known  about  it. 
I  me  say  it  creates  the  shape 
space;  others  say  it  is  respon- 
se for  our  dreams  of  falling. 
I  hat  is  above  you? 
■  When  the  universe  was  small- 
I  and  the  human  race  was 
j'unger,  the  cosmos  was  orga- 
Ized — so  we  gather  from  re- 
>rts  of  present  day  "primitive" 
icieties — along  an  axis.  It  went 
I  rough  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
|ie  village,  the  hearth,  the  per- 
I  in,  aligning  each  individual 
I  ith  the  whole. 

Over  the  centuries,  as  the 
j  liverse  has  expanded,  linkages 
lave   been   broken,   and  that 
fignment  has  been  disturbed, 
he  image,  however,  remains — 
i  myth,  symbol,  and  dream,  in 
hildren's  play — and  it  was  re- 
Uptured  in  the  astronaut's  eye. 
he  vision  of  the  earth  in  space 
jms  up  an  old  intuition,  which, 
t  scientific,  social,  and  political 
;vels,  represents  the  salvation 
f  the  earth.  Dirty  smoke  from 
)etroit    settles    in  Antarctica, 
poner  or  later. 
What  is  below  you? 
"The  country  was  made  with- 
ut  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
I  is  no  man's  business  to  di- 
ide  it,"  said  Chief  Joseph,  a 
Nez  Perce  Indian,  nearly  a  cen- 
ury  ago.  Organization  of  the 
vorld  into  territories,  which  are 
hen  owned  and  fought  over, 
las  been  one  of  the  most  trou- 
)lesome  ways  man  has  tried  to 


deal  with  his  sense  of  place — or 
his  lack  of  it.  The  more  "place" 
becomes  an  abstraction  and  the 
more  your  awareness  of  the  spot 
you  are  occupying  dwindles,  the 
more  vulnerable  to  harm  it 
becomes.  Whatever  ideologies 
crisscross  the  country,  the  germ 
of  each  has  surely  been  love  of 
the  land  and  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing people  into  harmony  with  it. 
What  is  between  your  feet  and 
the  earth? 

We  may  believe  in  these  de- 
marcations, we  wandering  Amer- 
icans, but  they  don't  contain  us 
for  very  long.  Another  Indian, 
Luther  Standing  Bear,  remarked, 
"The  white  man  .  .  .  does  not 
understand  America.  He  is  too 
far  removed  from  its  formative 
processes.  The  roots  of  his  tree 
of  life  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
rock  and  soil."  We  seem  to 
have  to  leave  a  place  to  under- 
stand it;  other  populations  view 
us  as  perpetual  exiles,  never 
quite  fitting  in  anywhere. 


PERSONAL  PLACES 

Would  you  fight  to  protect 
Earth  from  alien  invaders? 
What  places  would  you  fight  to 
protect?  We'd  like  to  know.  List 
them  in  order  of  increasing  size. 

Someone  has  defined  hell  as 
"a  place  where  the  motorists  are 
French,  the  mechanics  are  Ital- 
ian, the  policemen  are  German, 
and  the  cooks  are  English." 
What's  your  idea  of  hell?  Where 
is  it? 

What  makes  you  feel  that  a 
place  is  yours?  If  you  move  to 
a  new  place,  how  do  you  make 
it  your  own? 

Send  your  responses  to 
WRAPAROUND.  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 


What  is  to  your  right?  Your  left? 

In  our  shifts  from  the  farm 
to  the  town,  from  the  town  to 
the  city,  from  the  inner  city  to 
the  suburbs,  from  the  renewed 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  land — 
hoping  all  the  while  that  by  ex- 
tending ourselves  in  space  we 
can  somehow  extend  ourselves 
in  time — we  retain  the  notion 
that  ties  to  a  place  must  be  pre- 
served. Witness,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  popular  nostalgia  for 
the  hometown,  for  the  great 
good  place,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  construction  of  identical 
shopping  malls  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  the  exact  copies  of 
fast-food  franchises  set  down  in 
the  most  widely  disparate  land- 
scapes imaginable. 

Ho»r  does  the  space  around 
you  feel  on  your  body? 

While  our  seminomadic  ways 
lead  us  to  make  new  discov- 
eries, to  search  continually  for 
some  place  better  than  the  ones 
we've  seen,  they  prevent  us  from 
paying  close  attention  to  how 
we  feel — emotionally  and  vis- 
cerally — about  the  space  we 
occupy  at  a  given  moment.  Of- 
ten the  streets,  buildings,  and 
houses  where  we  pass  our  lives 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by 
totalitarian  entities  motivated 
by  bare  functionalism  and  finan- 
cial abstractions — rather  than 
human  beings  who  know  how 
to  be  alive  in  a  particular  place. 
Whenever  an  individual  or  a 
group  awakens  to  the  dispirit- 
ing effects  of  dead  space,  to  the 
physical  assaults  of  ugliness, 
noise,  and  pollution,  and  acts 
on  that  awareness,  victory  for 
a  sense  of  place  has  been  won. 
What  do  you  see,  hear,  touch, 
smell,  feel  around  you? 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  always 
sensing  what's  around  us.  Most 


of  the  time  we  block  this  data 
from  consciousness;  it  doesn't 
seem  useful,  it  doesn't  get  the 
hay  in,  it  doesn't  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  Most  of  us  have  stored 
away  the  idea  of  a  place  we  will 
reach  some  day,  and  on  that 
day  we  will  allow  ourselves  to 
sense  everything.  Meanwhile,  we 
risk  losing  the  real  estate  right 
under  our  feet. 

Imagine  your  home  existing 
within  your  body.  How  docs 
it  feel? 

Many  disciplines  involve  dis- 
covery of  one's  center  of  grav- 
ity, the  achieving  of  a  balance 
which  radiates  from  the  center 
of  the  body.  Dance,  yoga,  the 
martial  arts,  juggling,  race-car 
driving,  and  many  sports  de- 
mand an  immediate  sense  of 
where  you  are.  Once  this  center 
is  determined,  and  the  appro- 
priate training  and  practice  are 
carried  out,  then  the  activity 
seems  to  happen  of  itself;  an 
alignment  between  the  self  and 
the  whole  occurs. 
Where  is  your  center? 

If  you  were  falling  gently  to- 
ward earth,  to  which  spot  on  it 
would  your  body  be  naturally 
drawn?  How  do  you  feel  about 
that  place?  How  do  you  link  it 
to  the  places  of  others?  Can 
you  sense  another  person's 
place?  When  you  extend  your 
senses  to  the  periphery  of  your 
place, .  does  your  picture  of  it 
alter?  Does  your  image  of  your- 
self alter?  True  community  is  the 
interlinking  of  such  places,  and 
the  goal  of  WRAPAROUND  is 
to  foster  exactly  that.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be 
where  you  are,  what  your  spe- 
cial place  looks  like.  We  wel- 
come short  essays  and  (nonre- 
turnable)  pictures  showing  the 
places  that  mean  something  to 
you.  — Gwyneth  Cravens 


The  same  intersection  today,  with  Fifth  Avenue  a  one-way  street. 


NEW  GROUND 


It  was  a  delicious  feeling,  to  know  that  we  were  the  first  human 
beings  to  tread  those  mountains,  where  there  existed  no  path, 
where  there  never  had  been  a  path,  and  where  there  was  not  a 
footprint  visible,  except  those  made  by  the  hoof  of  yak,  antelope, 
or  kulan.  It  was  a  no  man's  land;  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains 
were  all  nameless;  their  shores,  banks,  and  snow-fields  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  traveller's  eyes  but  mine:  they  were  mine  own 
kingdom  of  a  day.  It  was  delightful — it  was  a  great  thing,  to  cruise, 
like  a  vessel  that  leaves  no  track  behind  her,  amongst  those  up- 
swellings  of  the  world's  "high  sea,"  to  make  our  way  over  those 
gigantic  mountain  waves.  — Sven  Hedin 
Central  Asia  and  Tibet:  Toward  the  Holy  City  of  Lhasa.  1903 


Climbing 

My  God!  the  cherry  orchard's  mine!  Come  on,  tell  me  I'm  drunk, 
tell  me  I'm  out  of  my  mind,  say  I've  imagined  all  this.  .  .  .  [Stamps 
his  foot.]  Don't  laugh  at  me!  If  only  my  father  and  grandfather 
could  rise  from  their  graves  and  see  everything  that's  happened  .  .  . 
how  their  Yermolai,  their  much-beaten,  half-literate  Yermolai,  the 
lad  that  used  to  run  about  with  bare  feet  in  the  winter  .  .  .  how  he's 
bought  this  estate,  the  most  beautiful  place  on  God's  earth!  Yes, 
I've  bought  the  very  estate  where  my  father  and  grandfather 
were  serfs,  where  they  weren't  even  admitted  to  the  kitchen!  I  must 
be  asleep,  I  must  be  dreaming,  I  only  think  it's  true. 

— Anton  Chekhov 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  1903 


No  Loitering 


Only  occasionally  does  any 
sense  of  place  intrude  into  the 
panes  [of  the  edited  transcripts 
of  Presidential  conversations],  as 
when  a  secretary  or  a  servant 
enters  the  room. 

STEWARD:  Yes,  sir? 

P:  I  will  have  some  consom- 
me. 

— The  New  York  I  imes 
May  1,  1974 

Richard  Nixon  described  the 
week  of  the  moon  landing  as 
the  greatest  week  since  Crea- 
tion, but  the  success  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  space  program  has 
been  more  problematical.  Mr. 
Nixon  seems  uncomfortable  in 
space — in  physical  space,  and  in 
what  some  people  call  inner 
space.  His  solution — as  exhaust- 
ing and  expensive  for  his  coun- 
trymen as  for  himself — has  been 
to  keep  moving.  Wherever  he  is, 
he  seems  always  to  want  to  be 
elsewhere — nowhere  in  partic- 
ular, just  someplace  else.  With 
the  powers  and  resources  of  the 
Presidency  at  his  command,  he 
has  acted  out  his  unease  on  an 
imperial  scale. 

One  might  chart  the  Presi- 
dent's wanderings  in  a  series  of 
concentric  circles.  The  largest 
comprehends  the  White  House, 
Camp  David,  San  Clemente,  and 
Key  Biscayne,  with  tangents  to 
Moscow  and  Peking.  When  Key 
Biscayne  palls  in  the  course  of  a 
weekend,  Mr.  Abplanalp's  island 
is  a  helicopter  ride  away.  When 
claustrophobia  sets  in  at  San 
Clemente,  the  freeways  lead  to 
the  Palm  Springs  estate  of  Mr. 
Annenberg.  In  the  White  House 
itself,  the  Oval  Office — another 
circle — seems  periodically  to 
have  an  intimidating  effect  on 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  he  walks  through 
a  tunnel  to  the  hideaway  he 
caused  to  be  built  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Executive  Office 
Building  next  door.  To  outsiders, 
the  Presidential  peregrinations 
are  a  source  of  bewilderment, 
like  the  wrenching  shifts  of  the 
Watergate  coverup  from  execu- 
tive privilege  to  Operation  Can- 
dor to  the  principle  of  confi- 
dentiality to  maximum  edited 
disclosure  and  back  again.  But 
to  Mr.  Nixon  restlessness  seems 
a  species  of  rest. 

One  of  Mr.  Nixon's  tax  dodges 
provides  a  metaphor  for  his  re- 
lation to  the  places  where  he 
spends  his  time.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  when  Mr.  Nixon 
sold  his  New  York  apartment. 
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he  omitted  to  pay  a  capital  gai 
tax  on  the  transaction  on  tl 
ground  that  the  money  was 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of' 
new  "principal  residence,"  Si' 
Clemente.  On  the  other  han 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  pay  his  Ca 
ifornia   income  taxes,  on  tl 
ground  that  he  was  a  feder 
official  living  in  Washingto.1 
On  yet  another  hand,  he  vot 
in  California.  Many  question 
arise,  including  this  one:  Whef 
is  Mr.  Nixon's  home?  The  coi 
fusion  is  doubtless  genuine,  an 
no  less  to  the  point  is  Mr.  Ni; 
on's  attempt  to  turn  it  to  h. 
pecuniary  advantage. 

The  smallest  of  Mr.  Nixon 
concentric  circles  is,  of  coursi 
his  own  skin,  and  the  mechai 
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icalness  of  his   bodily  move( 
ments — as  if  some  tiny  cran 
operator  were  sitting  before 
console   in   his  brain,  pullin' 
levers  attached  to  arms  and  leg 
—suggests  that  he  is  uncomforl 
able  there,  too.  Trapped  insid,  I 
his  epidermal  bag,  he  has  re 
course  to  the  third  person.  H 
begins  to  talk  about  someonH 
whose  name  is  "the  President.' 
The  relations  between  these  tw< 
personages  remain  obscure  be, 
cause,  while  Mr.  Nixon  oftef 
talks  about  the  President,  tht' 
President    almost    never    talk , 
about  Mr.  Nixon.  A  visitor  oil 
a  viewer  can   never  be  sun 
which  of  them  he  will  meet 
looking  for  the  one,  he  is  apt  tci 


find  the  other.  The  oscillatior. 


creates  a  blur.  One  is  driven  id 
say,  as  Gertrude  Stein  said  oil 
Oakland,  there  is  no  there  there., 
— Hendrik  Hertzberg 

Hendrik  Hertzberg  is  a  stall  writer' 
lor  The  New  Yorker. 


River  Rocks 

A  friend  of  mine  owns  a  house1' 
near  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  \ 
northern  New  Hampshire  seven  ^ 
miles  from  the  nearest  village. 
Close  by,  a  fast-moving  river' 
tumbles  down  the  mountain^ 
grades  to  thread  its  way  through 
the  valley  below. 

I  first  traveled  the  road  along 
this  river  about  six  years  ago, 
when  I  was  taking  an  earth-' 
science  course  in  college,  so  I 
knew  that  the  granite  crags, 
the  deciduous-  and  pine-covered 
slopes,  and  the  wide,  level 
spaces  between  had  been  build-1 
ing  for  several  hundred  million 
years.  These  mountains  are  part 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  a  col- 
lection of  "old"  peaks  according 
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its  fret  not  at  their  cou- 
nt's narrow  room; 
|| :  hermits  are  contented  with 
leir  cells." 

— William  Wordsworth 
(1770-1850) 


tifhe  immense  calendar  moun- 
1  s  are  measured  by. 
ilince  that  trip,  I  have  returned 
B|iy  times  to  my  friend's 
■untain  retreat.  I  like  to  sit 
t  the  bank  of  the  river  for  two 
C  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Ven  1  return  my  friend  wants 
t  know  what  I've  been  doing 
8  that  time,  but  because  I'm 
l  lid  it  will  sound  silly  I  never 
I  him.  What  I've  been  doing 

■  neditating  on  a  large  boulder 
It  rests  on  a  tiny  island  in  the 
lid le  of  the  river. 

I;  stare  at  that  boulder  (it 
list  be  ten  feet  in  diameter) 
I:ause  I  like  to  dwell  on  the 
Itught  that  it  has  been  resting 

■  exactly  the  same  place,  in 
I'tty  much  the  same  condition, 
l:r  since  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age 
liver  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
I  by  some  miracle,  a  Baby- 
|iian  had  ever  visited  my  spot, 
|  would  have  seen  that  stone 
lit  as  I  see  it.  The  gashes  on 
[is  rock  were  made  long  be- 
f-e  a  whip  ever  touched  the 
[ck  of  Jesus. 

[■(Recently  there  has  been  a 
bat  deal  written  about  "tran- 

mdence";  I  am  never  sure 
Liat  that  means  except  when  1 
m  sitting  near  the  river,  where 

erything  I  see  is  beyond  the 


time  span  that  has  carved  me. 
All  the  important  events  of  my 
brief  life  are  meaningless  in  the 
natural  context  of  the  river.  The 
atom  bomb  disturbed  nothing 
here,  although  it  made  my 
grade-school  teachers  tell  us 
over  and  over  that  the  world 
could  blow  up  on  our  way  home 
from  school,  and  we  had  better 
be  ready  to  face  Judgment.  No 
man  with  a  college  degree  ever 
left  a  mark  on  the  big  boulder, 
although  going  to  college  and 
achieving  "success"  were  my 
main  ambitions  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  am  at  my  spot  near  the 
river  I  can  leave  all  the  influ- 
ences and  limitations  of  my  life 
behind,  because  they  have  made 
no  impression  there.  I  wish  that 
giant  stone  in  the  river  was  a 
kernel  in  my  heart. 

— John  Hahesy 

John  Hahesy  is  a  former  newspaper- 
man who  is  now  free-lancing. 


Sensing  the  Shot 

[Bill  Bradley]  tossed  a  ball 
over  his  shoulder  and  into  the 
basket  while  he  was  talking  and 
looking  me  in  the  eye.  I  retrieved 
the  ball  and  handed  it  back  to 
him.  "When  you  have  played 
basketball  for  a  while,  you  don't 
need  to  look  at  the  basket  when 
you  are  in  close  like  this,"  he- 
said,  throwing  it  over  his  shoul- 
der again  and  right  through  the 
hoop.  "You  develop  a  sense  of 
where  you  are."  — John  McPhee 

A  Sense  of  Where  You  A  re 
•  1965 


Exile 

A  draft-induced,  self-imposed 
exile  of  four  years  has  brought 
me  to  the  southern  fringes  of 
Quebec's  vast  muskeg,  where 
winter  is  three  times  the  length 
of  any  other  season  and  the  in- 
sects of  spring  can  fell  a  full- 
grown  moose.  Locals  question 
the  sanity  of  new  residents.  Yet 
it  is  here,  on  a  farm,  far  from 
home"  (Ohio),  that  I  have  truly 
begun  to  widen  my  sense  of 
place.  Exile  is  similar  to  going 
away  to  university  or  war.  Rath- 
er than  being  islanded  into  root- 
less isolation,  one  confronts  the 
paradox  of  having  to  be  cut  off 
in  order  to  be  broadened. 

Before  an  assessment  of  place 
can  begin  to  be  made,  before 
gaining  any  awareness  of  posi- 
tion at  all,  it  is  necessary,  in 
some  way,  to  leave  that  place, 
to  stand  back  and  look,  to  be- 
come an  exile.  We  find  exiles, 
the  displaced,  at  all  levels  of 
life.  Exiles  from  the  political 
body,  from  the  family,  from  the 
peer  webs. 

The  various  forms  of  exile  are 
symbolic  of  one  form  shared  in 
common  by  all  men — the  exile 
from  self.  The  diaspora  taking 
place  within  the  individual  is 
the  source  of  the  lost  homeland. 
The  recognition  of  man  as  a 


wanderer,  a  nomad,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  long  journey  home. 
We  are  surrounded  by  the 
ephemeral,  a  constant  flux,  a 
flow  from  place  into  place  out 
of  place.  The  play  of  seasons, 
the  days,  months  and  years,  the 
waters  of  the  unstill  mind  all 
mirror  this  shifting  view  of 
place. 

And  yet  we  can  stop,  for  a 
moment,  and  say,  "I  am  here," 
and  know,  too,  that  this  time- 
bound  "here"  has  changed  with 
the  slightest  shifting  of  light. 
We  have  never  seen  the  sun,  for 
its  rays  reach  us  some  minutes 
alter  leaving  the  source.  Per- 
haps the  function  of  growth  has 
something  to  do  with  closing 
this  and  other  lags. 

The  word  "home"  is  cognate 
with  the  Sanskrit  word  kayati, 
which  means,  "He  is  lying 
down."  When  the  labor  is  fin- 
ished, when  the  journey  is  com- 
plete, when  the  foes  are  van- 
quished, or  the  guests  fulfilled, 
the  wanderer  can  at  last  rest, 
the  warrior  can  afford  to  take 
up  a  defenseless  position,  be  a 
child,  be  "at  home." 

Coming  home  is  an  evolution 
in  one's  state  of  mind — it  in- 
volves the  conscious  healing  of 
a  vast  wound.     — Mark  Frutkin 

Mark  Frutkin  lives  on  a  farm  in 
northern  Quebec. 


"Through  the  years,  a  man  peoples  a  space  with  images  of  prov. 
inces,  kingdoms,  mountains,  bays,  ships,  islands,  fishes,  rooms, 
tools,  stars,  horses,  and  people.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  dis- 
covers that  the  patient  labyrinth  of  lines  traces  the  image  of  his 

own  face."  — Jorge  Luis  Borges  (1899-  ) 


I ARTH  WORKS 

My  friend  Kid  Scorpes  had  been  out  to  the  Great  Serpent 
'ound,  and  she  told  me  about  her  experience  there.  The  Great 
hrpent  Mound  is  a  giant  earthwork  in  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
laped  like  a  snake  with  an  egg  in  its  mouth.  Scorpes,  an  art  his- 
>ry  graduate  student,  said  the  monument  extended  a  quarter  of  a 
ile,  and  had  seven  great  coils  and  a  spiral  tail.  The  egg,  which 
)me  archeologists  think  is  a  frog,  is  an  oval  mound,  and  you  can 
and  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Kid  Scorpes,  who  is  not  involved  in  the  occult  and  does  not 
ike  psychedelic  drugs,  said  she  had  had  an  amazing  experience 
Hien  she  stood  in  the  egg.  She  had  become  very  high — as  if  she 
ad  smoked  a  lot  of  hashish.  When  she  climbed  out  of  the  egg, 
ae  high  went  away.  Scorpes  didn't  understand  it.  She  said  the  same 
uing  happens  when  you  stand  in  the  tail  coils. 

This  quality  of  the  Great  Serpent  Mound  may  seem  as  mysteri- 
ous to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  Kid  Scorpes.  But  think:  if  one  were 
aken  for  the  first  time  into  a  room  with  electric  lights,  it  might 
eem  very  odd.  Few  people  today  understand  the  art  of  arranging 
pace  in  such  a  way  that  it  affects  subtle  areas  of  human  conscious- 
ness. This  does  not  mean  the  heritage  is  entirely  lost  to  man.  To 
lind  it  yourself,  turn  the  world  upside  down  and  start  at  the  top. 

—David  C.  K.  McClelland 

David  McClelland  is  a  free-lance  writer,  cartoonist,  and  calligrapher  living  in 
Jew  York. 


The  omnibus  terminal  at  the  foot  of  Traffic  moving  toward  Trinity  C  hurch 
Wall  Street,  near  Trinity  Church.  today. 
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Roots 


Tonight  grandma  is  sleeping 
in  an  Indiana  rest  home.  Each 
morning  she  packs,  telling  the 
nurse  she  is  going  back  to  the 
farm.  She  says  she  is  going 
down  the  road  to  the  bus  stop 
to  catch  the  Greyhound  out  of 
Indianapolis  back  to  Coatesville. 

I  asked  her  last  spring  if  she 
was  allowed  to  keep  a  bird  in 
the  nursing  home,  remembering 
the  blue  parakeet  she  kept  in 
the  farm  kitchen. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  1  can  keep  what 
I  want,"  she  said.  "You  know, 
1  live  out  in  the  country  and  can 
do  what  1  want." 

She  sits  in  the  maple  chair, 
thin  and  pale,  still  wearing  a 
pink  flowered  dress,  as  she  did 
when  we  trailed  her  into  the 
barn.  Her  new  companions, 
more  than  100  geriatric  patients, 
silently  wail  for  the  Jell-O  to  be 
served.  Outside,  the  Indian- 
apolis slaughterhouses,  factory 
smokestacks,  and  motels  have 
replaced  the  grainfields.  Grand- 
ma's hair  is  white,  for  winter 
settled  into  her  mind  a  decade 
ago.  but  tucked  in  her  wheel- 
chair she  believes  it  is  a  farm 
spring. 

Down  on  the  farm,  she  always 
kept  a  white  crock  in  the  pantry 
behind  a  blue  porcelain  dish- 
pan.  Come  sundow  n,  she  would 
tie  on  a  flowered  sunbonnet  and 
walk  the  stone  path  to  the  pas- 
ture. The  animals  knew  the  rit- 
ual and  rooted  in  the  ground  as 
she  heaved  the  crock  of  bones, 
potato  peels,  milk  gravy,  stewed 
tomatoes,  gooseberry  pie.  and 
other  scraps  over  the  fence.  Ev- 
crything  was  recycled;  there  was 
iiD  trash. 

And  when  cousin  Gaylord 
went  into  computer  work  in  In- 
dianapolis by  day,  keeping  400 
hogs  by  night  back  on  his  own 
farm,  sleeping  in  a  house  he  had 
built  with  his  own  hands,  the 
family  understood  the  compro- 
mise. Other  cousins  drifted  to 
the  city  and  took  jobs  and  apart- 
ments. One  was  working  late  in 
an  Indianapolis  store  when  a 
stranger  walked  in  and  shot  him 
to  death,  and  the  family  began 
to  lose  all  understanding. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  might 
have  gathered  to  comfort  each 
other.  Great-aunt  Bertha,  who 
had  hail  her  own  prayer  tent  and 
raised  hell  in  her  day,  might 
have  found  a  passage  in  the 
heavy,  leather  family  Bible  and 
read  from  Revelations  about 
the  healing  of  the  nations  that 


was  to  come  on  the  Last  Day. 
They  might  have  wheeled  grand- 
pa in,  crippled  and  blind,  and 
asked  for  his  counsel,  for  he 
had  built  and  taught  in  one  of 
the  first  schools  in  those  parts. 
Together  they  would  have  cir- 
cled each  other  in  and  healed. 

But  tonight  that  old  clay  has 
been  tractored  and  divided  to 
death  and  all  that  is  left  is  an 
old  woman  in  a  wheelchair, 
miles  from  home.  The  cataracts 
have  grown  so  over  her  eyes  that 
they  are  milky  white,  as  if  they 
were  almost  in  heaven,  as  if  her 
dream  of  home  would  take  her 
there  by  spring. 

— Linda  Parker  Silverman 
Linda  Silverman  won  a  first  prize  in 
poetry  in  the  Hopwootl  contest  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

READERS 

[t's  called  "Hurley's"  or  "Kel 
ly's"  or  "Joe's."  It  can  be  little 
more  than  a  hole  in  the  wall  or 
as  large  as  a  supermarket;  bright 
and  brisk,  or  dimly  lit  and  in- 
timate. Except  for  those  times 
when  an  overhead  television 
broadcasts  sporting  events,  the 
jukebox  pulsates.  Some  of  the 
older  places  still  have  dart 
boards,  but  in  the  newer  bars 
winking  electronic  bowling  ma- 
chines have  taken  their  place. 


"Let  me  sit  wherever  I  will,  that 
will  still  be  the  upper  end." 

— Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Don  Quixote,  1 605 


The  customers  are  a  mixture 
of  casual  visitors  and  regulars, 
the  ones  for  whom  the  bartend- 
er sets  up  the  usual  when  he 
spots  them  coming  in. 

Their  hands  are  calloused, 
their  clothes  stained.  They  pre- 
fer the  familiarity  of  shop  talk 
to  the  snobbery  of  cocktail-hour 
commiseration.  When  these  men 
speak  of  dollies,  they  mean 
hauling  equipment. 

On  occasion,  the  bar  turns  in- 
to a  political  forum.  Often  the 
place  is  the  neighborhood  clear- 
inghouse, doling  out  informa- 
tion on  daily  doubles  and  scores. 
Small  loans  may  be  transacted 
across  the  sticky  Formica  top. 
Problems  are  talked  over  in  the 
cigarette  haze. 

The  neighborhood  bar  is  the 
only  place  in  America  where 
working  people  are  the  ruling 
class.  Each  customer  can  be  a 
monarch;  the  bar  can  be  his 
realm — and  all  for  the  price  of 
a  draught.  — Jean  W.  Becker 
Albany,  N.Y. 


And  On  This  S 

Leslie  Stephen  once  said 
ther  irritably  that  the 
that  chiefly  struck  him 
places  where  great  things  J 
happened  was  their  close  resj 
blance  to  places  where  gi 
things  had  not  happened.  EA 
worse,  of  course,  are  the  p\M 
where  great  things  were  mtl 
to  happen,  but  just  found  it  <! 
possible  to:  consider  that  i 
lorn  trace  of  Edward  Ill's  J 
tlement  policy,  the  spot  ca  I 
London  in  southwest  Fran] 
where  three  houses  do  their  1« 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  J 
name.  Sometimes  a  name  o?| 
ruin  preserves  some  really  si 
ous  misapprehension.  The  W| 
Indies  and  the  l.achine  Rap  ( 
for  example,  obstinately  mi- 
tain  the  geographical  delusij 
of  early  explorers. 

But  more  haunting  than  I 
stubborn  persistences  are 
breaks — lands  lost  to  the  iii 
like  the  drowned  country  alcf 
the  Cornish  coast  where  i 
sheepfolds  can  be  seen  runni 
under  the  ocean,  or  the  foM 
in  St.  Michaels  Bay  which, 
exposed  at  low  tide,  or  i 
fabled  sunken  towns  of  Lyi 
nesse.  where  the  bells  are  ri 
by  the  tides. 


IMAGES 

1  he  post-tornado  rubble  in  Xenia.  Ohio,  is  punctuated  by  signs 
reading.  SAVE  THE  SLAB.  Hie  homeless  residents  seem  to  be 
saying,"  When  the  bulldozers  come  to  push  away  our  former  homes, 
leave  us  our  foundations  on  which  to  begin  again." 

The  Xenia  victims  have  experienced,  in  an  extreme  way.  a  prob- 
lem that  affects  many  of  us:  how  can  we  retain  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing in  an  increasingly  mobile,  rootless  culture?  Though  few  of  us 
are  faced  with  the  total  destruction  of  our  houses,  many  of  us  no 
longer  have  a  "home."  a  specific  place  that  anchors  one's  identity 
and  satisfies  one's  need  for  orientation. 

"Home"  used  to  be  amplified  by  its  extensions — the  local  church, 
school,  stores,  the  village  or  neighborhood  that  confirmed  the 
feeling.  "I  belong  here."  Now,  in  an  age  when  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  moves  every  five  years  and  when  we  can  span  whole 
continents  in  hours,  we  need  to  find  meaning  in  simpler  things 
that  exist  wherever  we  travel  by  rediscovering  certain  universal 
spatial  images.  Those  exemplified  here — door,  center,  and  stairs — 
show  how  such  elements  can  give  shape  to  human  experience  and 
thus  help  us  find  our  way  back  home  again.  — Jeffrey  Weber 

Jeffrey  Weber  is  a  film  producer  director. 


"The  fire-place  .  .  .  has  since  ancient 
times  been  the  very  center  of  the 
dwelling,  and  the  table  was  the  place 
where  the  family  joined  to  form  a 
•  ring. '  " 


"Only  when  man  has  defined  what  is 
inside  and  what  is  outside  can  we 
really  say  that  he  dwells." 


"The  vertical  .  .  ■  has  always  bA 
considered  the  sacred  dimension  I 
space.  It  represents  a  path  lowarda 
reality  which  may  be  higher  or  /omI 
than  daily  life,  a  reality  which  cd 
quers  gravity,  that  is  earthly  existent 
or  succumbs  to  it." 

— Christian  Sorberg-Schu 
(192b- 


i*  The  traces  of  great  endeav- 
that  have  gone  down  are 
coldest  of  memento  mori. 
len    Scipio     the  younger 
»ked  upon  the  holocaust  of 
rthage,  where  the  unspeak- 
e  horror  of  genocidal  war 
i  combined  with  the  terror 
i  helplessness  of  a  great  fire, 
feared,  in  his  triumph,  that 
s   fate   too    must  overtake 
>me.  And  Rome  did  fall,  and 
Is  uninhabited,  and  rose  again, 
d  put  forth  a  greater  inf lu- 
be: "The  ghost  of  the  Roman 
ipire,"  says  Hobbes,  "sitting 
jwned  on  the  grave  thereof." 
But  if  triumph  is  transient,  so 
inguish,  as  witness  Housman's 
ro,  standing  over  buried  Uri- 
nium  in  the  wind  which  blew 

.  when  Uricon  the  city  stood 
is  the  same  wind,  in  the  same 
anger 

it  then  it  threshed  another 

wood  .  .  . 
le  wind,  it  plies,  the  saplings 
'  double 
blows' so  hard,  'twill  soon  be 
gone 

>day  the  Roman  and  his 

trouble 
re  ashes  under  Uricon. 

— Timothy  Dickinson 

mothy  Dickinson  is  a  contributing 
Hot  of  Harper's. 


READERS 

Xwenty  acres  of  ground  in  a 
California  mountain  town  have 
a  force  that  draws  me  and  re- 
pels me.  My  father  bought  the 
land  to  fulfill  a  lifetime  dream. 
It  was  his  wish  to  return  to  the 
life  he  had  known  as  a  boy;  the 
country  way.  With  his  life's  sav- 
ings in  his  pocket  he  searched 
for  the  right  piece  of  property, 
found  it,  and  bought  it. 

Then  the  waiting — waiting  for 
the  magic  age  of  retirement. 
Waiting  and  working  at  a  job 
he  hated.  His  life  centered  on 
that  piece  of  ground:  how  to  ir- 
rigate, what  kind  of  house,  what 
kind  of  fencing  material. 

Finally  some  concrete  plan- 
ning could  be  done.  There  were 
only  nine  months  to  go.  The 
whole  family  felt  the  excitement 
of  the  countdown.  Building  per- 
mits, county  codes,  material  lists 
— the  gears  were  in  motion,  and 
my  father's  eyes  were  shining. 
Until  one  cold  February  day,  a 
car  crossed  over  the  white  line 
and  killed  him,  and  my  brother. 

Now  when  I  go  to  this  land 
almost  five  years  later,  the  loss 
hits  me  all  over  again.  Then  I 
begin  to  feel  something  that 
crystal  streams  and  crisp  skies 
always  make  me  feel:  hope.  And 


above  all  of  this,  in  the  wind  as 
it  moves  the  tips  of  the  trees,  is 
the  sense  of  the  passing  of  time. 
None  of  us  knows  when  our 
time  will  suddenly  and  cruelly 
run  out.  This  piece  of  ground 
screams  at  me:  Don't  wait! 
Whatever  it  is  your  dream  is, 
do  it.  Now!  — Toni  Lynn 
Antioch,  Calif. 


The  Gypsies 

When  spring  comes,  the 
drom  ("road")  beckons  all 
Roms,  as  the  Gypsies  call  them- 
selves. Whether  they  are  nomads 
who  have  stopped  for  the  winter 
or  sedentary  Gypsies  living  in 
cities,  their  hearts  are  awak- 
ened. They  believe  that  all  land 
under  their  feet  is  their  own. 

Jose,  a  Gypsy  of  Aries,  in 
Provence,  once  told  me  about 
his  youth  before  World  War  II, 
when  he  traveled  with  his  large 
family  in  a  horse-drawn  caravan 
to  Switzerland,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  the  west  coast  of 
France,  through  the  Pyrenees, 
Montpelier,  and  then  back  to 
Aries  again  by  autumn,  making 
the  same  circuit  year  after  year, 
selling  horses  and  rugs  and  do- 
ing metalwork.  "We  went  every- 
where. We  stopped  in  the  fields. 


amused  ourselves  in  the  trees. 
If  we  wanted  a  fruit,  we  ate  it. 
We  were  savage.  We  were  free." 

The  Gypsies,  it  is  thought, 
wandered  out  of  Central  Asia 
about  4,000  years  ago.  They 
have  never  stopped  moving. 
They  arrived  in  Europe  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  and  used  the 
annual  religious  pilgrimages 
they  found  there  as  pretexts  for 
large  tribal  gatherings,  since 
they  ordinarily  traveled  in  small 
groups  to  avoid  the  authorities. 
At  the  gatherings,  they  conduct- 
ed family  business — baptisms, 
marriages,  trials — and  exchanged 
news. 

This  tradition  continues  to- 
day. Every  May,  Gypsies  from 
all  over  Europe  gather  in  the 
village  of  Les  Saintes  Maries- 
de-la-Mer,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  venerate  their  patron 
saint,  Sara-Kali.  The  camp- 
grounds are  filled  with  trailers, 
clotheslines,  and  cooking  fires. 
Inside  each  caravan,  the  entire 
family  sleeps  crowded  together 
on  the  floor  under  feather 
quilts.  Although  they  live  com- 
munally, Gypsies  preserve  their 
privacy  through  mutual  respect 
and  strict  codes  of  behavior; 
they  feel  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  man  who  needs  to 
hide  behind  walls. 

The  Gypsy  is  happiest  in  the 
natural  world,  where  he  can 
hear  the  rain  at  night  on  his 
caravan  and  smell  the  woods. 
He  lives  from  day  to  day,  and 
he  likes  uncertainty.  He  has 
known  practically  from  infancy 
that  sudden  changes  from  com- 
fort to  discomfort  are  essential 
for  a  healthy  life.  As  a  result,  he 
has  a  deep  sense  of  self-reliance. 

Today  many  Gypsies  have 
moved  into  the  cities  (there  are 
communities  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Newark,  and  Los  An- 
geles) or  have  been  forced  into 
"settlements."  But  they  paint 
their  ceilings  blue  to  remind 
themselves  of  the  sky,  and  they 
cover  their  walls  with  rugs  to 
bring  back  the  feeling  of  a  tent. 
"We  don't  like  fancy  houses," 
Jose  says.  "We  like  an  old  house 
with  a  fireplace  for  heat  and 
cooking.  We  eat  with  the  fin- 
gers— no  need  for  forks  or 
spoons.  We  are  free  like  that, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that  the 
Romany  will  never  change.  We 
will  always  stay  as  we  were 
born."  — Patricia  Follmer 

Patricia  Follmer,  a  film  director  and 
producer,  is  completing  a  book  about 
her  life  with  the  Gypsies  in  France 
and  Spain. 


Every  microcosm,  every  inhabited  region,  has  what  may  be  called  a  'centre,'       tell  the  story  of  one's  entire  life." 
hat  is  to  say,  a  place  that  is  sacred  all.  "  —Mircea  Eliade  11907-       )  —Gaston  Bachelard  (1884-1962) 
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DOWNTOWN 


Los  Angeles  Main  Street 

0»i  Hour  Fret  Parkin*  tilth  Validation  frtim  Dr  Campbell, 
Credit  Dentist.  Casa  Blanca  Restaurant.  Mexican  American  Food, 
Money  to  Loan,  Hot  Donuts.  Pat  s  Donuts. Hotel  Cecil.  From  Five 
Dollars.  WcekU  Rates.  Vacancy.  Buy  Modern  Nudes.  Toro 
Loans.  Girhe  Movies  and  Films.  Jack's  Bookshop.  Early  Bird  Pawn 
Shop.  State  Loan  and  Jewelry  Co..  Volunteers  for  America,  Bargains 
Galore  tor  the  Entire  Family,  Come  in  and  Browse 
Around.  Your  Family  Thrift  Store,  Out  of  Pawn  Sale,  All  Items 
Reduced  Restaurant  Sandwiches,  For  Rent,  Office  Space  at  Fifty 
Dollars  a  Month.  G&L  Speed  Laundry,  Shoe  Shine  35  cents.  Safety 
Park  35  cents  Each  Halt  Hour,  Utility  Bills.  Checks  Cashed.  Money 
Orders.  Greyhound  Bus  Ticket  Office,  Tickets  to  all  Points, 
Stagecoach  Coffee  Shop.  Continental  Trailways  Bus,  Donut  Express. 
Thrift  Drug  and  Discount,  ill  Prt  tcriptions  File  >  and  Film  W  ork 
Left  fur  Princsiinn  arc  at  your  nearest  Thrifty.  202  East  Sixth 
s/rci/.  Bill's  Southern  Fried  Chicken.  Take  Some  Home.  Cocktails, 
Please  Genuine  Blue  White  Diamond,  Unredeemed  Pledge.  Money  to 
Loan.  Credit  Jewellers  .  Internationally  Famous  Cameras  and 
Binoculars  as  low  as  $5  95.  Special  Watches  as  Low  as  $5.95,  Two 
Veai  Guarantee,  Diamond  Specialists,  We  Buy  Old  Gold.  Magic 
Dice.  Tops  and  Bottoms,  Burbank  Films  Best  in  Town,  Wild 
Wooly  Beaver,  Adults  Only,  New  Show  Today,  Complete 
Change  Tuesday,  Friday,  Live  Burlesque,  Continuous, 
Beaverama  Theater — <  "urious  Yellow,  Hair,  Fanny  I  till.  Go 
See  Them — Then  Come  See  the  Boldest  of  them  All — Man 
and  Wife,  The  Most  Important  Husband  and  Wife  Film  of 
our  Time.  Adults  or  Marriage  License,  I  Sett  Theater  for 

Nudarama,  The  Most  Action,  Coming  Soon  in 
Town,  Skin  Color,  Now  Playing. 

Howell  Hotel,  Tacos,  HG  News,  Roxy  Arcade,  Dreamland  Dancing, 
Girls.  Dancing  Partners.  Girls,  G/r/S,  Girls,  Closed  Tonight  hut  wi 
uur  Girls  .it  Tht  Restaurant  Roof  Rick's  Food  Fair,  Two  Pork 
Chops.  Two  Eggs,  Nude  Models  Upstairs,  American  Barer  College, 
l.earn  Barbering,  Army  and  Navy  Department  Store,  the  West's 
Largest  Tent  and  Trailer  Display,  Shack  Southern  Ribs  and 
Shrimp.  Nero's  Nooky  Theater.  Paris  Arcade  Games,  529  Movies,  No 
One  Under  21  Allowed,  Hollywood  Models,  Silver  Hotel,  All 
Refunds  Must  Ik.-  Obtained  from  Manager,  No  One  Allowed  in 
I  obb)  or  I  pstairs  lor  any  Reason,  Don't  Even  Ask,  Please 
Ixave  Keys  in  Door  Before  Leaving  Hotel,  Thank  You,  Weekly 
Rates  Available,  One  Hour  Free  Parking. 

SOS  Club,  Overexposed,  Three  Way  Split,  Eagle  Music  Exchange, 
Eagle  Loan  Office,  Royal  Cafe,  Servicemen  Welcome,  Lucky  Draft, 
World  Serii         I      Captain  Jim.  Master  Tatoo  Artist,  i 

Beaverama  Sex  Style,  aii  Colors,  Eight  mm  Movies, 
Santa  Anita  Selections  Sold  Here,  The  Double  M,  Tit  cut)  Years 
Handicapping      all  I  r.n  i  t,  Smittys  News.  Color  Photos,  Adult  Art, 
Ftoslyn  Jewelry  and  Loan,  Out  of  Pawn  Suits  and  Topcoats,  Shotguns, 
Money  to  Loan  on  Everything,  Star  Pants  Manufacturers, 
Unned  Shoe,  Call  Me  Sol,  Depot  Candy. 

Mam  Street  Tacos,  Photostats  While  You  Wait,  Follies,  Live  Nude 

Presenting  Los  Angeles'  Biggest 
Bottomless  Show,  Starring  Brenda  Starr,  Stormy,  Stacy, 
Melody  West,  Ladies  Invited,  Servicemen  Discount.  Liberty  Cafe.  .  . 

Itmuthan  PrlCi  has  walked  through  thirteen  cities  across  the  U.S.  reading 
mm  lii\  tape-recorder  every  verbal  thing  he  could  see — street  names,  giant  ads, 
ptnclM  notices,  warninm.  placard',,  itra/llti.  When  transcribed,  this  material 
torted  itself  naturally  into  block-long  paragraphs:  the  neighborhood  gave  the 
flaw  of  worth  a  inherence  we  associate  with  poetry.  The  style  of  the  people 
oi  a  whole  h  punchy,  nonsyntat  tical,  full  of  imperatives  and  labels,  and  short 
on  complete  sentences. 

Joel  Katz  has  taken  this  torrent  of  language,  divided  the  text  into  functional 
categoric*,  then  assigned  to  each  category  an  appropriate  typeface  and  style 
within  the  constraint!  of  the  computer  editing  and  photocomposition  hard- 
ware available  at  Yale  University.  The  column  above,  an  intersection  of  con- 
crete and  Visual  poetry,  1%  the  first  result,  a  verbal/visual  documentation  of 
one  Los  Angeles  street  fragment. 


American 
Space, 

Chinese  Place 

Americans  have  a  sense  of 
space,  not  of  place.  Go  to  an 
American  home  in  exurbia,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  you  do  is 
drift  toward  the  picture  win- 
dow. How  curious  that  the  first 
compliment  you  pay  your  host 
inside  his  house  is  to  say  how 
lovely  it  is  outside  his  house!  He 
is  pleased  that  you  should  ad- 
mire his  vistas.  The  distant  ho- 
rizon is  not  merely  a  line  sep- 
arating earth  from  sky,  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  future.  The  Amer- 
ican is  not  rooted  in  his  place, 
however  lovely:  his  eyes  are 
drawn  by  the  expanding  space  to 
a  point  on  the  horizon,  which 
is  his  future. 

By  contrast,  consider  the  tra- 
ditional Chinese  home.  Blank 
walls  enclose  it.  Step  behind  the 
spirit  wall  and  you  are  in  a 
courtyard  with  perhaps  a  minia- 
ture garden  around  the  corner. 
Once  inside  the  private  com- 
pound you  are  wrapped  in  an 
ambiance  of  calm  beauty,  an  or- 
dered world  of  buildings,  pave- 
ment, rock,  and  decorative  vege- 
tation. But  you  have  no  distant 
view:  nowhere  does  space  open 
out  before  you.  Raw  nature  in 
such  a  home  is  experienced  only 
as  weather,  and  the  only  open 
space  is  the  sky  above.  The  Chi- 
nese is  rooted  in  his  place.  When 
he  has  to  leave,  it  is  not  for  the 
promised  land  on  the  terrestrial 
horizon,  but  for  another  world 
altogether  along  the  vertical,  re- 
ligious axis  of  his  imagination. 

The  Chinese  tie  to  place  is 
deeply  felt.  Wanderlust  is  an 
alien  sentiment.  The  Taoist  clas- 
sic Too  Te  Ching  captures  the 
ideal  of  rootedness  in  place  with 
these  words:  "Though  there 
may  be  another  country  in  the 
neighborhood  so  close  that  they 
are  within  sight  of  each  other 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  and 
barking  of  dogs  in  one  place  can 
be  heard  in  the  other,  yet  there 
is  no  traffic  between  them;  and 
throughout  their  lives  the  two 
peoples  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other."  In  theory  if  not  in 
practice,  farmers  have  ranked 
high  in  Chinese  society.  The  rea- 
son is  not  only  that  they  are 
engaged  in  the  "root"  industry 
of  producing  food  but  that,  un- 
like pecuniary  merchants,  they 
are  tied  to  the  land  and  do  not 
abandon  their  country  when  it 
is  in  danger. 


MM 


Nostalgia  is  a  recurrent  theme 
in  Chinese  poetry.  An  American 
reader  of  translated  Chinese 
poems  may  well  be  taken  aback 
— even  put  off — by  the  frequen- 
cy, as  well  as  the  sentimentality, 
of  the  lament  for  home.  To  un-' 
derstand  the  strength  of  this 
sentiment,  we  need  to  know  that 
the  Chinese  desire  for  stabil- 
ity and  rootedness  in  place  ii 
prompted  by  the  constant  threat 
of  war,  exile,  and  the  natural 
disasters  of  flood  and  drought. 
Forcible  removal  makes  the' 
Chinese  keenly  aware  of  theii 
loss.  By  contrast,  Americans 
move,  for  the  most  part,  volun- 
tarily. Their  nostalgia  for  home- 
town is  really  longing  for  child- 
hood to  which  they  cannot  re- 
turn: in  the  meantime  the  future 
beckons  and  the  future  is  "out 
there,"  in  open  space.  When  we 
criticize  American  rootlessnes; 
we  tend  to  forget  that  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  ideals  we  admire,  name; 
ly,  social  mobility  and  optimisrr 
about  the  future.  When  we  ad 
mire  Chinese  rootedness,  we 
forget  that  the  word  "place' 
means  both  location  in  space 
and  position  in  society:  to  be. 
tied  to  place  is  also  to  be  bounc 
to  one's  station  in  life,  with  lit 
tie  hope  of  betterment.  Space 
symbolizes  hope;  place,  achieve 
ment  and  stability. 

—Yi-Fu  Tuai 

Yi-Fu  Tuan  is  a  professor  of  geogra 
phy  at  the  University  of  Xfinnesoti 
and  the  author  of  Topophilia  (Pren 
tice-Hall). 


KEEP  YOUR 
DISTANCE 

An  analysis  of  the  handling 
of  space  during  conversation 
shows  the  following:  A  U.S 
male  brought  up  in  the  North 
east  stands  18  to  20  inches  awa; 
when  talking  face  to  face  to  . 
man  he  does  not  know  very  well 
talking  to  a  woman  under  sim 
ilar  circumstances,  he  increase: 
the  distance  about  four  inches 
A  distance  of  only  eight  to  13 
inches  between  males  is  consid 
ered  either  very  aggressive  oi 
indicative  of  a  closeness  of  i 
type  we  do  not  ordinarily  wan 
to  think  about.  Yet  in  manj 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  tht 
Middle  East  distances  which  an 
almost  sexual  in  connotation  an 
the  only  ones  at  which  peoplt 
can  talk  comfortably. 

—Edward  T.  Hall,  Jr 
"The  Anthropolog; 
of  Manners."  Scientific  A  mcricat 
April  195: 
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y  father  was  a  depot  agent 
small  town  in  South  Dako- 
)ne  of  the  fringe  benefits  of 
|ob  was  a  provision  for  free 
ig  quarters  in  the  depot.  We 
our  hot  water  from  the 
tr  of  a  locomotive,  and  the 
ide  privy— the  public  facil- 
-had  a  special  section  for 
agent's  family.  Aside  from 
vandpile  at  the  shady  end  of 
iepot  where  I  used  to  play  in 
mer  and,  in  winter,  the 
vbank  on  the  north  side  of 
coal  shed  that  served  as  a 
>  freeze  for  wild  ducks,  what 
member  most  is  the  unique 
iance  of  the  waiting  room 
quality  that  is  perhaps  gone 
ver  from  American  life, 
i  the  small  towns  and  in  the 
ling  areas  around  them, 
re  most  Americans  lived 
I  quite  recently,  the  local 
vay  stations  were  institu- 
5  of  prime  importance.  It 
through  them  that  trade 
communication  with  the 
of  the  country  were  trans- 
d.  The  clickety-clack  of  the 
;raph  could  be  heard  night 
day.  The  variety  of  person- 
es  who  passed  through  was 
>urce  of  education  and  en- 
linment  for  me,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  townspeople, 
frequented  the  depot  as 
igh  it  were  the  town  square, 
imember  watching  a  track 
ntenance  laborer  eat  his 
h  in  the  waiting  room  one 
He  stood  facing  a  large 
map  of  the  railway  system 
diligently  tried  to  decipher 
name  of  a  feature  shown. 
t-B-a-k-e-r  ...  A/.  T.  Baker! 
v'd  that  ol*  sumuvabitch  git 
name  on  the  map?" 
here  are  no  railways  now  in 
ih  Dakota,  and  across  the 
1  most  depots  have  been 
down,  the  telegraph  is  si- 
The  railroads  are  few,  and 


EAS 

'hat  happens  to  a  person 
n  he  stops  garnering  finan- 

and/or  emotional  rew  irds 
n  his  skills?  What  happens  to 
>rganization  that  has  outlived 
purpose  it  was  built  to  serve? 

AROUND  is  interested 
ocial  recycling.  If  you  have 
rmation  or  ideas  that  can 
I  individuals  and  groups  re- 
mel  their  capabilities,  please 
e  to  WRAPAROUND,  Har- 
I  Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


the  depot  agent  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  computer.  The 
special  crossroads  feeling  of  the 
depot  has,  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  replaced. 

— Robert  F.  Joins 
Albuquerque.  N  Mex 

w  hen  I  was  twenty  I  had  a 
young  tricolor  collie.  That  year 
1  got  married  and  moved  to  a 
small  house  in  the  woods.  The 
collie  chased  cars  and  sometimes 
got  nicked  by  them;  he  also  was 
the  victim  of  stones  and  air  guns 
aimed  at  him  by  country  neigh- 
bors. As  he  got  older  I  began  to 
notice  that  he  would  go  out  of 
his  way  to  miss  particular  spots 
in  our  yard  or  near  the  road, 
detouring  around  invisible  bar- 
riers. I  surmised  that  the  places 
he  avoided  were  places  where  he 
had  been  hurt,  and  I  noted,  with 
some  sense  of  superiority,  how 
illogical  his  actions  were. 

Later  I  got  divorced,  and  we 
sold  the  house,  and  now  I  find 
myself  avoiding  the  place  some- 
times even  though  I  still  live 
close  to  it.  On  a  very  few  occa- 
sions I  have  gone  out  of  my  way, 
on  a  foggy  night,  to  that  spe- 
cial place  associated  with  so 
much  happiness  and  hurt.  The 
dog  is  gone  now,  but  I  don't 
feel  above  him  anymore. 

— Mike  Rutkaus 
Fairfax,  Va. 


As  an  actress  and  a  teacher  of 
acting,  I  find  myself  constantly 
emphasizing  to  my  students  the 
importance  of  daily  concentrated 
work  on,  and  attention  to,  the 
five  senses.  I  remind  them  that 
only  with  the  awakening  of  the 
dulled  senses  can  they  hope  to 
develop  sensitivity  to  place,  to 
the  physical,  sensory  "where"  of 
the  given  room  or  outdoor  en- 
vironment. With  this  sensitivity, 
an  actor  or  actress  can  freely 
become  the  "who"  of  the  char- 
acter, as  he  or  she  exists  in  that 
space.  What  behavioral  and  psy- 
chological changes,  if  any,  oc- 
cur when  we  move  the  character 
from  a  bedroom  to  a  restaurant, 
or  from  the  country  to  the  city? 
What  is  the  particular  life  of  the 
given  place,  and  how  does  it  in- 
fluence who  we  are?  Taking  this 
as  basic  to  their  work  on  a  char- 
acter, students  can  begin  to  de- 
velop totally  alive  human  be- 
ings existing  in,  and  coming 
from,  definite  places. 

— Carole  Oligario 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Question 
for  Our  Times 

I'm  used  to  the  rootlessness 
that  goes  with  my  profession. 
But  I  would  like  people  to  be 
able  to  stay  in  one  community 
for  a  lifetime,  to  travel  away 
from  it  to  see  the  world,  but 
always  to  come  home  again. 
This  is  comforting.  Whenever  1 
go  to  Indianapolis  now,  a  child- 
ish question  nags  at  me,  and  I 
finally  have  to  say  it  out  loud: 
"Where  is  my  bed?"  I  grew  up 
there,  and  nearly  1,000,000  peo- 
ple live  there  now,  but  there  is 
no  place  in  that  city  where  a 
bed  is  mine.  So  I  ask,  "Where 
is  my  bed?" — and  then  wind  up 
in  a  Holiday  Inn. 

— Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
"  Playboy  Interview,"  July  1973 


SUPERSPACE 

The  stage  on  which  the  space 
of  the  universe  moves  is  certain- 
ly not  space  itself.  Nobody  can 
be  a  stage  for  himself;  he  has  to 
have  a  larger  arena  in  which  to 
move.  The  arena  in  which  space 
does  its  changing  is  not  even 
the  space-time  of  Einstein,  for 
space-time  is  the  history  of  space 
changing  with  time.  The  arena 
must  be  a  larger  object:  super- 
space.  ...  It  is  not  endowed  w  ith 
three  or  four  dimensions — it's 
endowed  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  dimensions. 

— John  A.  Wheeler 

"A  Call  on  Physicist  John  A. 
Wheeler,"  University: 
A  Princeton  Quarterly 
Summer  1972 


Somewhere  v.  Anywhere 

Panic  in  the  Streets  with  Richard  Widmark  is  playing  on  Tchou- 
pitoulas  Street.  .  .  .  There  is  a  scene  which  shows  the  very  neighbor- 
hood of  the  theater.  Kate  gives  me  a  look — it  is  understood  that 
we  do  not  speak  during  the  movie. 

Afterwards  in  the  street,  she  looks  around  the  neighborhood. 
"Yes,  it  is  certified  now." 

She  refers  to  a  phenomenon  of  moviegoing  which  I  have  called 
certification.  Nowadays  when  a  person  lives  somewhere,  in  a 
neighborhood,  the  place  is  not  certified  for  him.  More  than  likely 
he  will  live  there  sadly  and  the  emptiness  which  is  inside  him  will 
expand  until  it  evacuates  the  entire  neighborhood.  But  if  he  sees  a 
movie  which  shows  his  very  neighborhood,  it  becomes  possible  for 
him  to  live,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  a  person  who  is  Somewhere  and 
not  Anywhere.  — Walker  Percy 

The  Moviegoer.  1961 
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"For  love,  all  love  of  other 

sights  controls, 
And  makes  one  little  room,  an 

everywhere." 

—John  Donne  (1572-1631) 


The  Changeable 
Crowd 

When  number  of  people  re- 
mains constant  while  space  de- 
creases, members  do  not  see 
each  other  as  causes  of  their  dis- 
comfort; rather  they  may  per- 
ceive that  they  are  all  pawns  to 
something  greater  than  them- 
selves, their  physical  environ- 
ment. In  contrast,  where  space 
remains  constant  while  people 
increase,  the  new  members  are 
often  seen  as  the  cause  for  dis- 
comfort. — Chalsa  Loo 
Journal  of  A  pplied  Social 
Psychology,  Volume  two 
number  4 


"Home  is  the  place  where,  when 

you  have  to  k»  there. 
They  have  to  take  you  in." 

— Robert  Frost 
"The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man" 
1914 
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O-T  lOrhis-Terrarum)  Maps.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  these  served  as  maps 
of  the  world,  with  Jerusalem  at  the 
renter.  Useless  lor  navigation,  they 
were  more  of  an  expression  of  a  cul- 
tural outlook  that  influenced  all  of 
medieval  life,  from  the  cathedrals  to 
the  Cruiades. 


The  Fiery  Dominion 

The  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  are 
inclined  to  look  on  history  as  a 
record  of  families  and  tribes 
moving  through  time  and  space; 
to  live  permanently  in  one  place 
is  to  be  shackled.  The  oases  are 
damp,  enervating,  and  often  ma- 
larial. The  open  desert  is  dry, 
challenging,  healthy.  This  is  the 
fiery  dominion  of  sun,  and  one 
walks  in  it  as  both  giant  and 
dwarf,  conscious  only  of  the 
light-pinkish  yellow  spreading 
from  the  horizon  into  pale,  then 
brilliant,  blue.  The  tribes  who 
walk  here  have  a  special  gait 
that  conserves  moisture  and  en- 
ergy. It  is  slow,  imposing,  an 
easy,  deliberate  step.  It  is  exact- 
ly where  the  feet  and  legs  are 
placed  that  gives  each  moment 
its  electricity,  its  form,  its  place 
in  time.  As  in  dance,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  body  and 
mind,  between  social  life  and  ex- 
pression of  individuality,  break 
down.  The  body  is  freed  of  its 
own  weight  and  carves  out  its 
own  space.  In  this  world  silence 
is  not  a  negative  concept;  it  is 
a  positive  present  thing  which 
wraps  itself  round  like  a  cloak 
All  movement  appears  extro- 
verted, exaggerated,  and  for  this 
reason  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  traveler  becomes  a  primal 
birth:  a  camel's  chewing  seems 
the  destruction  of  all  substance. 

In  an  oasis,  the  village  cen- 
ter, the  market,  is  a  chaotic 
carnival.  But  the  excitement  is 
that  of  people  who  join  society 
infrequently  and  then  without 
plan,  always  understanding  the 
sheer  luck  of  encounter  and  sur- 
vival. This  is  the  temporary  se- 
ductive refuge. 

The  more  fortunate  will  move 
on.  The  nomad's  home  and  fate 
are  inviolate  in  his  rhythmic- 
pace.  They  exist  in  the  journey. 
They  will  face  perils:  bad  weath- 
er, loss  of  bearings,  exhaustion 
of  supplies,  even  going  down 
with  all  hands  (under  sand). 
And  if  they  collapse,  the  imme- 
diate cause  will  nearly  always 
be  thirst.  They  will  be  desiccat- 
ed before  death,  and  before  de- 
composition. Their  bones  will  be 
picked  dry  by  vultures.  No 
mourning,  no  funeral,  no  grave. 
But  the  bones  will  be  preserved 
by  the  desert  conditions  as 
arrowheads  and  flints  have  been 
over  thousands  of  years.  In 
such  vastness,  there  is  no  room 
for  inessentials. 

— Valerie  Brooks 
Valerie  Brooks  is  on  the  staff  of 
Harper's. 
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"Patriotism  is  as  fierce  as  fever,  pitiless  as  the  grave,  blind  il 
stone,  and  irrational  as  a  headless  hen."  — Ambrose  Bil 

(1842-7M 


RIP. 

Is  modern  man  not  a  kind  ot 
existential  nomad  who  addresses 
himself  from  afar,  constantly 
gyrating  outward  in  search  of 
his  center,  destroying  what  he 
builds  because  building  per  se  is 
his  justification  and  his  curse? 
He  dreams  of  absolute  form,  all 
the  while  creating  formlessness. 
City  walls  have  been  razed,  but 
perhaps  out  of  self-loss  more 
than  plenitude.  Like  Beckett's 
anti-heroes,  we  inhabit  nowhere; 
only  the  dead,  happily  im mured, 
enjoy  place.  — Frederick  Brown 
Pere-Lachaise:  Elysium  as 
Real  Estate,  1973 


DANGER! 

His  greatest  uneasiness  see;  | 
to  peep  at  him  out  of  the  : 
sible  impression  that  almost  \\ 
acceptance  of  Paris  might  ,  j 
one's  authority  away.  It  hi 
before  him  this  morning,  i\ 
vast  bright  Babylon,  like  sdi 
huge  iridescent  object,  a  jell 
brilliant  and  hard,  in  wli 
parts  were  not  to  be  discil 
inated  nor  differences  comf 
ably  marked.  It  twinkled  i 
trembled  and  melted  togeoi 
and  what  seemed  all  surface  j 
moment  seemed  all  depth  I 
next.  — Henry  Jaif 

The  Ambassadors,  1 


And  La  Haye  Sainte  was  a  quiet  farm  and  the  mile  by  it  a  qt 
mile.  , 
And  Lexington  was  a  place  to  work  in  like  any  one  of  a  do* 
dull,  little  places.  11 
And  they  raised  good  crops  at  Blenheim  till  the  soldiers  came  i\ 
spoiled  the  crops  for  a  while.  — Stephen  Vincent  Be' 

"John  Brown's  Body,"  la 


Mysterious,  Miraculous 

All  thought  of  destination  was  annihilated;  we  were  purrl 
smoothly  over  the  undulating  ground,  advancing  towards  the  Vffl 
of  pure  sensation,  and  the  dream,  which  was  hallucinating,  hji 
suddenly  become  vivid  and  unbearably  real.  It  was  just  as  he  yjl 
describing  the  strange  sensation  he  had  experienced  of  suddeil 
discovering  his  own  body  lying  prone  on  the  bed,  of  balancill 
himself  gingerly  above  it  so  as  to  slowly  descend  and  fit  hims'l! 
into  it  again  without  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  toe,  that  out  of  1"] 
corner  of  my  eye  I  caught  the  full  devastating  beauty  of  the  gn'i 
plain  of  Thebes  which  we  were  approaching  and,  unable  to  cd 
trol  myself,  I  burst  into  tears.  Why  had  no  one  prepared  me  ij 
this?  I  cried  out.  I  begged  the  driver  to  stop  a  moment  in  order 1 
devour  the  scene  with  one  full  sweeping  glance.  We  were  not  ;J 
in  the  bed  of  the  plain;  we  were  amidst  the  low  mounds  and  huJl 
mocks  which  had  been  stunned  motionless  by  the  swift  messengd; 
of  light.  We  were  in  the  dead  center  of  that  soft  silence  whr 
absorbs  even  the  breathing  of  the  gods.  Man  had  nothing  to  w 
with  this,  nor  even  nature.  In  this  realm  nothing  moves  nor  st 
nor  breathes  save  the  finger  of  mystery;  this  is  the  hush  that  C 
scends  upon  the  world  before  the  coming  of  a  miraculous  evetl 
The  event  itself  is  not  recorded  here,  only  the  passing  of  it,  orv 
the  violet  glow  of  its  wake.  This  is  an  invisible  corridor  of  time.i 
vast,  breathless  parenthesis  which  swells  like  the  uterus  and  ha 
ing  bowelled  forth  its  anguish  relapses  like  a  run-down  clock. 

— Henry  Mill 
The  Colossus  of  Maroussi,  19' 


"All  of  Harlem  is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  congestion,  rather  Ml 
the  insistent,  maddening,  claustrophobic  pounding  in  the  skull  th 
comes  from  trying  to  breathe  in  a  very  small  room  with  all  tl 
windows  shut."  — James  Baldw 

Notes  of  a  Native  Son,  19.' 


WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  PAGE  ! 
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Your  next  can  of  beer  may  have  been 
a  Coors  can  that  was  a  Falstaff 
can  that  was  a  Carling  can. 


The  aluminum  beer  cans  chilling  in 
your  cooler  may  have  led  other  lives. 
Possibly  as  soft  drink  cans.  Possibly 
as  iced  tea  cans.  Possibly  as  other 
beer  cans.  All  because  of  alumi- 
num's recyclability. 
It's  no  secret  that  aluminum  cans 
are  popular  with  people.  They  like 
them  because  they're  lightweight, 
chill  quickly,  open  with  a  snap  and 
are  friendly  to  food.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  these  cans  end  up  in  places 
we'd  prefer  they  didn't.  Like  streets, 
roads,  woods  and  beaches.  So, 
Alcoa's  doing  something. 
Alcoa  is  supporting  "Yes  We  Can" 
recycling  programs  in  areas  where 
there  are  enough  aluminum  cans 
to  economically  justify  collection 
efforts.  Cooperating  recycling 
centers  pay  as  much  as 


10  cents  a  pound  for  all-aluminum 
cans.  People  are  picking  them  up. 
By  the  millions. 

Through  combined  recycling  center 
collections  of  the  aluminum  and 
beverage  industries, 


almost  3%  billion  cans  have  been 
recovered  since  1970  and  over 
15  million  dollars  have  been  paid 
to  collectors. 

Although  aluminum  is  the  most 
abundant  metallic  element  in  the 
earth's  crust,  recycling  aluminum 
cans  is  a  sensible  way  to  help 
conserve  this  natural  resource.  It 
requires  only  5  percent  as  much 
energy  to  recycle  the  metal  in  an 
aluminum  can  as  it  takes  to  make 
the  metal  in  the  first  place. 
If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  aluminum  can  recycling  and  how 
one  community  established  a  recla- 
mation program,  please  write  for  our 
free  brochures.  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  346-G  Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


The  reasons  for  using  aluminum 
are  found  in  aluminum  itself. 


□ALCOA 
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BURIED  ENVY 


The  last  dirty  little  secret 
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the  rules  have  always  said 
if  you  stop  believing  in  us 
we  inherit  everything 

— Lawrence  Raab 
"Voices  Answering  Back: 
The  Vampires" 
in  Mysteries  of  the  Horizon 

YOU  have  something  I  want  and 
lack — riches,  beauty,  acclaim, 
new  sneakers,  enough  to  eat,  children 
who  love  you,  a  reputation  for  good- 
ness, goodness  itself,  top  billing,  a 
mother's  sympathy,  a  Stutz  Bearcat, 
the  Presidency,  a  penis.  You  do  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  do  and  can't — 
bear  a  child,  win  the  race,  get  your 
picture  in  the  paper,  command,  catch 
a  husband,  stay  married,  star  in  a 
movie,  vote,  make  love,  sing  beauti- 
fully, ask  for  your  share,  get  your 
share,  heal  the  sick,  see. 
How  do  I  react? 

Graced  with  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, I  rejoice  with  you;  your  good 
fortune  gives  me  pleasure.  If  what 
you  have  came  through  luck,  I  am 


ready  to  accept  what  luck  has  in  store 
for  me,  however  much  or  little.  If 
your  accomplishment  demands  facul- 
ties I  lack,  I  resolve  to  do  as  well  as 
I  can  with  what  is  available  to  me. 

Not  so  graced,  I  can  yet  be  disci- 
plined enough  to  leave  you  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  what  you 
have.  I  keep  my  ugly  feelings  to  my- 
self, acknowledge  them,  regret  them, 
but  do  not  act  on  them. 

But  often  I,  being  Everyman,  am 
ungraceful,  unconfident,  and  ill-con- 
trolled, and  then  your  having  what  I 
lack  becomes  an  evil  to  me.  I  neither 
want  a  good  thing  like  the  one  you 
have  nor  strive  for  a  real  accomplish- 
ment of  my  own;  instead,  what  I 
most  want  is  to  turn  your  joy  into 
sadness.  (  The  younger  brother  is  giv- 
en first  choice.  "Which  do  you  want, 
the  red  one  or  the  blue  one?"  He 
hesitates,  then  bursts  into  tears. 
"How  can  I  tell  until  he  chooses?  I 
don't  want  either  of  them.  I  want 
his")  I  may  spoil  your  good  tiling 


for  you,  I  may  destroy  it,  I  ma 
steal  it,  I  may  cause  you  to  do  a  ba 
job.  What  I  want  is  not  the  thing  i 
self  but  your  misery  at  losing  it. 

When  your  good  becomes  my  evi 
and  your  evil  my  good,  I  am  so  ugl 
I  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  mysel 

( I  am  not  just  Everyman.  I  ar1 
also  a  writer  and  a  male,  sane,  mi< 
die-class,  Wasp,  in  which  roles  I  hav 
had  experience  of  envy  both  ways. 


Envy  is  devoid  of  dignity  am 
lacks  the  passion  that  makes  ragt 
at  least  awful.  The  tone  of  voice  and 
the  words  may  be  those  of  outragt 
at  injustice  ("It  isn't  fair!"),  but  ii 
a  flick  of  the  eyes,  a  twist  of  tin 
mouth,  a  wince  of  the  shoulders,  thfl 
envy  shows.  Envy  cannot,  as  treach  I 
ery  can,  gloat,  "I  am  the  worst  odj 
all";  it  is  only  the  next  worst.  It  is 9 
petty,  devious,  septic,  cold.  It  is  the  j 

George  P.  Elliott  is  writing  a  novel  set  in  tht  \ 
ancient  city  oj  Byzantium. 


A  perfect  day  to  rUI/tri    The  answer  to  getting  tf\r>    You've  got  a  car  that  _  _l    City  streets  aren't  that 

J  Ma  relax  amidst  IwIUIIb  in  and  out  of  traffic  I  Uvbi  handles  beautifully  in  TTvUi  bad  if  you've  got  the 

irious  surroundings  like  is  to  have  the  same  type  of  steer-  the  rain.  That's  because  it  has  front-  same  type  of  independent  front 

Mercedes-Benz  280's.  ing  system  as  the  racing  Ferrari.  wheel  drive  like  a  Cadillac  Eldorado.  suspension  as  the  Aston  Martin. 


A  long  business  trip  C»«i    Getting  ready  for  a  nice  The  whole  family  is  enjoying  the  ride. 

'  III  lb  ■  ahead.  Thank  good-  I  ■  weekend.  And  all  the  luggage  I  ■  That's  because  there's  just  about  the 

I  s  the  car  gets  24  mpg*.  That's  fits  nicely  into  a  trunk  as  big  as  the  same  headroom  and  legroom  as  the  Rolls-Royce 

rually  the  same  as  a  VW.  Lincoln  Continental  Mark  IV's.  Silver  Shadow. 


Drive  a  different  car 
each  day  of  the  week. 

The  Audi  100LS 

It's  a  lot  of  cars  for  the  money. 
It's  a  lot  of  miles  to  the  gallon. 

'Mileage  based  on  German  Industry  Standards. 


IU  ItlED  ENVY  __ 

self  dissatisfied.  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
feeling  it,  I  so  despise  myself  for  it, 
thai  after  the  firsl  |>angs,  which  sur- 
prise me  into  recognizing  it  for  what 
it  is,  my  impulse  is  to  deny  it.  I 
would  neither  control  nor  purge  it, 
but  hide  it. 

Hut  an  evil  that  I  hide  in  myself 
from  myself  does  not  go  away;  it  rots 
and  spreads,  it  shapes  habits.  Habit- 
ual envy  confirms  me  in  litigiousness 
and  complaint.  It  spoils  my  pleasure; 
my  suspicion  that  someone  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  more  than  1  ensures  that 
he  is.  It  impairs  my  either  accepting 
or  exercising  authority,  and  it  pol- 
lutes both  my  admiring  excellence 
and  my  accomplishing  something 
excellent.  If  authority  and  excellence 
are  yours,  I  hate  you  for  having 
them;  if  they  are  mine,  I  anticipate 
your  hating  me.  and  this  dread  dis- 
turbs my  peace.  My  safest  course  is  to 
muddy  authority  unless  I  can  avoid 
it  and  to  ignore  excellence  unless  I 
can  spoil  it.  One  protection  against 
envying  or  being  envied  is  mediocrity. 

When  free  and  equal  America  was 
young  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  Tocque- 
ville  could  already  identify  envy  as 
one  of  our  special  hazards.  Now  the 
causes   of  our  envying   and  being 


envied  have  multiplied  and  magni- 
fied: we  Americans  are  rich  and 
mighty,  we  talk  louder  than  ever 
about  freedom  and  equality,  we  can 
no  longer  effectively  hide  from  our- 
selves our  crimes  of  squandering  and 
exploitation.  Knvy  has  become  a  per- 
vasive affliction,  yet  it  remains  ob- 
scure. It  can  t  be  quantified;  it  can't 
be  legislated  against;  it  can't  be  de- 
nounced by  public  figures  because 
the  denunciation  would  be  dismissi- 
ble  as  a  symptom  of  the  ill  it  was 
meant  to  cure.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
try  to  understand  how  our  ideals 
and  institutions  have  inflamed  envy 
and  to  modify  these  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  it 
— not  get  rid  of  it,  for  it  is  here  to 
stay,  but  try  to  make  it  manageable 
as  now  it  is  not.  Time  to  name  it. 


rlKE  so  many  of  the  grand  old  pre- 
j  Enlightenment  moral  words,  "en- 
vy" is  too  often  used  now  for  little, 
unclear  things.  The  first  event  in  the 
moral  history  of  mankind,  according 
to  the  Bible,  resulted  from  Adam  and 
Eve's  disobedience,  and  the  second 
from  Cain's  envy.  For  Dante,  envy 
was  the  ugliest  of  the  seven  sins  and 


next  only  to  pride  in  gravity.  I; , 
knew,  and  let  us  know,  exactly  w 
he  suffered  from  when  he  said 
(iassio,  "He  hath  a  daily  beauty, 
his  life/That  makes  me  ugly";  yet 
the  early  nineteenth  century  the  la 
"motiveless  malignity"  was  attacl 
to  Iago  and  stuck  for  generations 
as  though  envy  were  not  a  motive  i 
strong  as  vengeance  or  lust.  Noil 
days  when  people  say,  "I  envy  yoi 
they  commonly  mean  something 
nocuous  like  "I  admire  what  y 
have  and  wish  I  had  some,  to< 
Johnson's  Wax  packages  Envy 
the  housewife,  knowing  that  nothi 
very  negative  is  attached  to  bei 
"the  envy  of  your  friends." 

Trivializing  a  potent  word  ke€,  I 
one  from  looking  at  what  it  rea, 
means.  When  envy  was  taught  as,!  U 
deadly  fact  of  life,  people  knew  wh  r 
to  look  for  and  so  could  penetrate 
disguises    and     defend  themseh 
against  it  to  some  degree.  But  in  tl 
age  of  behavioral  sciences,  emerge |i 
envy  is  scarcely  even  named,  est  L 
cially    not    in     America.     Helm  r. 
Schoeck,  an  Austrian  sociologist,  1 
his  compendious  Envy:  A  Theory  Ji 
Social  Behavior,  cites  a  700-page  bo»  t 
entitled  Human  Behavior:  An  hive 
lory  of  Scientific  Findings,  publisht  I 
in  1964  by  two  American  behavior 
scientists.   He   quotes  them:  "Ojl| 
ambition  in  this  book  is  to  preseri  i 
as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possibl  y 
what  the  behavioral  sciences  no 
know  about  the  behavior  of  humdl 
beings:  what  we  really  know,  wh  H 
we  nearly  know,  what  we  think  v  i 
know,  what  we  claim  to  know."  Bu 
according  to  Schoeck:  "The  subje  I 
index  fails  to  mention  either  envy  <| 
resentment.   Jealousy   is  mention^ 
once." 

Envy  has  come  to  be  inextricabl 
interwoven   with   advertising.  UntJ 
modern  times,  most  of  what  mo: 
people  did  was  decided  for  them  b 
custom.  The  Enlightenment,  ident 
fying  hope  with  change  and  suspec 
ing  custom  of  being  an  enemy  t' 
change,  promised  people  that,  to  th 
extent  they  got  rid  of  custom,  the1 
cou hi  decide  of  their  own  free  wilj 
what  to  put  in  its  place.  This  pre 
gressive  belief  spread,  and  peopl 
have    ever-increasingly  abandonet 
custom.  But  the  main  thing  that  ha 
taken  its  place  turns  out  to  be  propa 
ganda — a  change,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
for  the  better.  In  the  United  States 
the  dominant  form  of  propaganda  i: 
advertising. 


The  Source 

In  1  870,  Charles  Fleischmann  created  the  world's  first 
W;  dry  gin.  And  that's  how  the  dry  martini  was  born. 
You  still  enjoy  the  difference  in  the  Fleischmann  martini. 
^  Because  it's  still  made  with  the  world's  driest  gin. 

Fleischmann's.The  world's  driest  gin  since  1870. 
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Originally,  advertising  was  a  sort 
herald  of  progress:  here  are  new 
ivs  to  make  your  life  better.  And 
fact  technological  progress  did 
oduce  the  goods  and  the  wealth 
th  which  people  made  their  lives 
rially  more  comfortable.  But  the 
e  you  have,  the  more  sophisticat- 
your  appetites  become.  The  in- 
nious  temptations  of  advertising 
kaet  secondary  and  immoderate  ap- 
atites for  many  things  which  exist 
dy  to  create  those  appetites.  And 
lat  can  whet  artificial  appetites  bet- 
r  than  envy?  '"Our  lotion  will  give 
Wr  skin  the  beauty  it  lacks."  A 
oman  contemplates  another  woman 
ho  is  beautiful  with  lotions  or  with- 
it,  and  her  sense  of  inadequacy, 
tent  in   everyone   but  constantly 
'oked  and  magnified  by  advertising, 
flames  in  her  an  envious  longing, 
his  longing  is  then  manipulated  so 
i  to  make  her  think  it  will  be  ap- 
eased  by  her  using  such-and-such  a 
.tion;  and  so  it  is — for  a  while. 

An  overall  effect  of  this  chronic  ad- 
ertising  is  a  restless  insatiety  which 
elds,  among  other  ills,  scorn  of  those 
tho  are  content  with  what  they  have. 

When  President  Johnson  said  the 
;st  of  the  world  wants  what  we  have 
nd  we  aren't  going  to  let  them  have 
.,  he  was  gloating  in  such  a  manner 
s  to  provoke  envy;  he  was  taunting. 
I  great  many  freedoms  were  built 
ito  our  Constitution  by  the  Found- 
tig  Fathers,  and  with  spectacular 
uccess.  However,  the  conditions  that 
nade  this  success  possible  in  rich, 
aw,  Enlightened,  Anglo-Protestant 
America  have  never  recurred,  never 
an  recur.  The  power,  wealth,  and 
tope,  the  spiritual  energy  released 
>y  America's  new  free  way  of  doing 
hings  are  among  the  wonders  of  the 
iges;  conversely,  among  the  great 
langers  of  the  world  are  the  ugli- 
nesses also  released  by  this  new  free 
•vay  which  we  have  taught  others  to 
want.  "If  you  were  as  free  and  equal 
is  we  are,  you'd  be  rich  too."  Surely 
Sukarno  was  right  when  he  said  that 
:he  greatest  revolutionary  force  in 
Indonesia  was  not  Marxism  but 
American  movies:  envy  as  an  engine 
of  rebelliousness. 

Any  great  change  for  the  better 
brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  and  so 
one  powerful  consideration  should 
always  be  alive  in  the  back  of  our 
minds:  if  we  release  this  good  thing, 
what  evil  is  likely  to  escape  with  it? 
We  have  asked  this  question  about 
free  speech  and  have  pretty  much  de- 


Minolta  helps  you 
keep  the  beginning. 


Hold  on  to  the  important  times  with  a  Minolta  SR-T,  the  camera  fast 
enough  to  catch  the  fleeting  moment. 

You're  comfortable  with  a  Minolta  SR-T  from  the  moment  you  pick  it  up. 
This  is  the  35mm  reflex  camera  that  lets  you  concentrate  on  the  picture 
because  the  viewfinder  shows  all  the  information  needed  for  correct  ex- 
posure and  focusing.  You  never  have  to  look  away  from  the  finder  to  adjust 
a  Minolta  SR-T,  so  you're  ready  to  catch  the  one  photograph  that  could 
never  be  taken  again. 

And  when  subjects  call  for  a  different  perspective,  Minolta  SR-T  cameras 
accept  a  complete  system  of  interchangeable  lenses,  from  "fisheye"  wide 
angle  to  super-telephoto. 

Let  a  Minolta  SR-T  give  you  a  new  view  of  life.  For  more  information,  see 
your  photo  dealer  or  write  Minolta  Corporation,  101  Williams  Drive, 
Ramsey,  New  Jersey  07446.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q. 
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When  identified  by  a  facfory-seofed  "M"  tag.  Minolta  35mm  reflex  cameras  are  warranted  by  Minolta 
Corp.  against  delects  in  workmanship  and  materials  lor  two  years  horn  date  of  purchase,  excluding 
use'-inflicted  damage.  The  camera  will  be  serviced  at  no  charge  provided  it  is  returned  within  the 
warranty  period,  postpaid,  securely  packaged,  including  $2  00  for  mailing,  handling  and  insurance. 


cided  to  take  the  risk;  about  free  sex 
we  are  not  yet  so  sure.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  economic  enter- 
prise was  freed  from  the  old  pre-En- 
lightenment  restraints  and  powered 
with  technology,  first  in  England  and 
then  throughout  the  West,  the  dan- 
gers latent  in  liberal  capitalism 
seemed  far  outweighed  by  the  enor- 
mous riches  it  generated;  we  are  now 
appalled  by  the  consequences  of  the 
greed  and  waste  which  were  also  re- 
leased, and  in  such  movements  as  en- 
vironmentalism  and  consumer  pro- 
tection we  are  working  to  restrain 
the  habits  of  custodial  irresponsibil- 
ity which  we,  like  all  the  free-enter- 
prise world,  have  been  practicing. 
As  more  and  more  egalitarian  pres- 
sures for  change  arise,  we  must  be 
careful  each  time  to  ask,  How  may 
this  change  affect  the  workings  of 
envy?  Eor  any  change  in  social  atti- 
tudes or  customs  that  is  likely  to  in- 
crease envy  is  as  suspect  as  any 
change  that  increases  greed,  and  to 
identify  envy  is  to  loathe  it.  About 
that  at  least  there  is  agreement 
among  all  mankind:  envy  is  loath- 
some, and  the  envious  man  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  menace  to  the 
common  good* 

NEAR  THE  HEART  of  the  matter  is 
equality /authority.  Why  should 
look  up  to  you?  Why  should  I  do 
as  you  say?  Why  should  I  serve  you? 

Before  the  Enlightenment,  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  were  tradi- 
tional: because  I  am  poorer  than  you, 
because  I  am  of  lower  class,  because 
I  am  inferior.  But,  whatever  the  an- 
swer, somewhere  in  the  offing,  sel- 
dom mentioned  yet  always  present, 
stood  the  hard  threat:  you  are  strong 
and  I  am  weak,  you  will  hurt  me  if 
I  don't  obey.  Revulsion  against  this 
ugliness  of  hierarchy  was  a  strong 
engine  of  the  Enlightenment,  which 
taught  people  the  democratic  chal- 
lenge: I  will  look  up  to  you,  obey 
you,  serve  you  only  if  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  you  are  superior  to  me;  prove 
it.  It  taught  people  to  demand  that 
social  authority  be  vested,  as  it  often 
is  in  science,  only  in  those  who  are 
worthy  of  it  and  that  those  in  office 
should  retain  their  power  only  as 
they  exercise  it  well.  And  who  would 
*  The  first  serious  portrayal  of  Enlight- 
enment envy  was  made  by  that  apostle  of 
the  period  who  was  wiser  than  he  taught 
— Diderot,  in  his  short  novel  Ramcau's 
Nephew. 


argue  against  this  as  the  ideal  of 
authority  in  action? 

The  obvious  trouble  with  this 
ideal  is  the  false  expectations  it  cre- 
ates. In  the  social,  moral  world,  the 
meritocratic  ideal  can  seldom  be  ful- 
filled, and  never  for  very  long.  A 
ruler  may  be  strong,  he  may  be  wise, 
he  may  be  so  trained  in  the  exercise 
of  power  that  he  is  not  corrupted  by 
it;  even  so,  he  must  constantly  make 
decisions  on  insufficient  evidence,  he 
must  err,  he  must  antagonize  some  of 
those  he  rules,  and  he  must  disap- 
point idealists. 

Now,  if  I  do  not  like  how  I  am 
ruled  or  those  who  rule  me,  one 
good  course  of  action  is  for.  rne  to 
work  to  improve  the  ways  in  which 
I  am  ruled  and  to  select  better  rulers. 
But,  just  as  few  of  those  with  great 
power  are  in  fact  ideally  worthy  of 
their  office,  likewise  few  citizens  in 
a  huge  democracy  are,  judged  by  the 
same  ideal,  good  citizens.  By  trying 
to  practice  democracy's  ideal  of 
earned  authority,  we  see  to  it  that  we 
are  chronically  disappointed  both  in 
our  rulers  and  in  ourselves  as  citi- 
zens. "He's  no  good;  we  elected  him; 
to  hell  with  the  whole  thing."  Per- 
haps we  have  even  acquired  a  sneaky 
taste  for  this  sort  of  political  self- 
cheat,  for  the  candidate's  "image" 
rather  than  for  his  political  sub- 
stance. Why  else  would  we  so  often 
elect  men  blatantly  impossible  to  ad- 
mire or  to  obey  gladly? 

A  better  way  is  to  give  those  in 
authority  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to 
undermine  trust  in  them  only  as  a 
last  resort,  and  when  you  move 
against  them  to  do  it  fast  and  hard 
— to  make  a  clean  distinction  be- 
tween granting  them  authority  and 
leaving  them  undisturbed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it.  I  On  the  scaffold,  with 
the  headsman  holding  the  ax  of  the 
people's  will  over  his  head,  Charles  I 
of  England  said,  "A  subject  and  a 
sovereign  are  clean  different  things," 
and  the  ax  fell. )  We  American  citi- 
zens have  done  as  badly  by  President 
Nixon  as  he  has  done  by  us.  We 
elected  him  without,  most  of  us, 
trusting  him;  because  he  served  our 
greed  well  in  the  name  of  the  public 
good,  we  overwhelmingly  reelected 
him;  we  have  treated  him  with  even 
more  suspicion  and  disrespect  than 
we  heap  on  most  of  our  public  offi- 
cials; we  have  badly  undercut  him; 
yet  we  leave  him  there  with  more 
power  at  his  fingertips  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world  (have  even,  in  the 


energy  crisis,  added  to  it),  thou 
we  fully  expect  that  he  will  use  tl 
power  badly,  even  dangerously.  A  j 
the  only  rhetoric  as  high-minded 
his  is  ours.  Have  we  not  done  ami 
job  of  it? 

T^O  ARRANGE  MATTERS  SO  that  y 
cannot  revere  but  must  desp  1 
those  over  you  implies  an  atrophy 
the  organs  of  admiration  and  an  d 
petite  to  be  cheated.  Disorder  of  tli 
kind  is  to  be  found  not  just  in  pe  l 
tics,  but  also  in  religion,  enterta 
ment,  education,  art,  love.  In  tl 
ugliness  envy  is  rampant. 

An  evil  released  by  a  good  pollul 
that  good  itself.  But  because  equali 
is  so  powerful  an  ideal  and  becauj 
we  have  been  so  negligent  in  idea 
fying  the  envy  which  has  been  ij  j 
leased  with  it  and  generated  by  it,  \\ 
have  not  recognized  the  twin  ugline: 
es  of  egalitarianism.  One  is  the  & 
disposition  to  elevate  the  medioci 
the  talentless,  the  boring  (Andy  Wc 
hoi,  camp,  popular  singers  who  cai 
sing  true ) ;  the  other  is  the  zeal 
bring  down  the  high,  not  just  tl) 
rich  and  powerful  like  the  Kenned 
but  also  the  excellent  and  good.  Ma 
tin  Luther  King  was  subjected  fii, 
to  an  assassin's  bullet  and  then  tOf 
now-it-can-be-told  journalist's  pea 
The  moment  we  are  threatened  wi 
having  a  saint  on  our  hands,  we  tui 
him  into  a  celebrity  and  debunk  hir 
A  great  many  people  are  hetb 
than  I  am  in  a  great  many  respect' 
When  I  accept  my  station  in  life,', 
see  any  disparity  in  gifts  not  as  a 
injustice  but  as  a  part  of  reality,  tl 
way  things  are,  and  such  envy  as' 
feel  is  my  private  sadness.  When 
believe  that  all  men  are  equal  an 
that  my  station  in  life  is  either  tc 
high  (in  which  case  I  feel  guilty)  ( 
too  low  (in  which  case  I  feel  resen 
ful),  I  see  any  disparity  in  gifts  h 
an  injustice;  and  the  sloppier  my  ui 
derstanding  of  equality,  of  the  vei 
few  respects  in  which  it  makes  sensi 
to  say,  "All  men  are  equal,"  the  wic, 
er  my  envy  rampages,  cloaked  a 
outrage  against  injustice.  Egalitaria 
radicalism    provides    an  ideolog 
which  sanctions  criminal  rage,  as  rt 
cently  with  the  Symbionese  Libera 
tion  Army,  and  envy  uses  equality  a 
a  device  for  bringing  down  the  hig] 
and  a  justification  for  bringing  dow: 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Nevei 
theless,  one  way  or  another,  excel 
lence  keeps  manifesting  itself,  fo 


merica  also  encourages  us  to  suc- 
■ed,  to  stand  out.* 


-1NVY  IS  A   FAR  DIRTIER   little  Se- 

2i  cret  than  sex  or  money;  we  are 
hhamed  to  own  up  to  it;  looking  at 
|  pains  us.  Moreover,  a  lot  of  people 
ilieve  man  is  perfectible,  an  opinion 
I  Inch  makes  them  very  keen  indeed 
}t  to  see  us  as  stuck  with  envy  no 
uitter  how  hard  we  strive  to  progress, 
'?en  not  to  see  us  as  incapable  of  lim- 
bless progress  because  we  are  stuck 
ith  envy  and  the  like.  There  are  even 
'lose  who  still,  more  or  less  overtly, 
elieve  that  liberating  everything  in 
5  will  cause  us  to  be  happy;  these 
ee  spirits,  these  pristine,  unpene- 
ated  minds,  reason  that  prohibi- 
ons  create  evil  rather  than  restrain 
L  so  envy  is  therefore  a  mere  by- 
roduct  of  oppression.  But  the  Noble 
avage  brand,  all  ingredients  guar- 
nteed  good,  always  has  put  out  the 
rettiest  can  of  worms  going. 

Envy  has  rotted  and  spread,  filling 
s  with  a  terrible  anxiety  whose  ori- 
in  we  are  ignorant  of  and  are  hence 
infit  to  control.  To  fear  envy  and  to 
eep  from  provoking  it  is  sane 
nough,  but  dread  generated  by  an 
nknown  cause,  especially  one  as 
eptic  as  envy,  is  literally  madden- 
ng.  It  can,  and  in  the  case  of  egali- 
arianism  does,  stoke  the  very  fire  it 
ears.  Our  first  obligation  is  to  look 
t  the  envy  both  in  us  and  also  out 
here  because  of  us,  to  name  it,  to 
race  it,  to  meditate  on  what  practi- 
al  measures  to  take. 

Consider  our  welfare  system.  Sure- 
y  unadmitted  fear  of  the  resentful 
nvy  of  the  poor,  of  the  black  poor 
specially,  has  far  more  to  do  with 
he  way  welfare  has  evolved  than 
does  social  justice,  and  surely  the  re- 
entful  envy  which  welfare  provokes 
n  those  not  quite  poor  enough  to  get 
*ny,  and  also  in  those  who  pay  for  it, 
s  chief  among  the  evils  that  nearly 
cancel  the  social  good  it  does.  Or 
consider  the  competitive  envy  gen- 
irated  by  the  way  we  decentralize 
Authority  over  local  public  schools — 
just  enough  so  that  each  neighbor- 
hood is  spurred  not  only  to  do  some- 

*An  extreme  of  egalitarian  theory  is  to 
be  found  in  Inequality,  by  Christopher 
Jencks  and  others.  The  authors'  research 
and  speculation  were  done  at  Harvard, 
that  most  elite  of  universities.  Apparent- 
ly, like  the  peculiar  modesty  for  which 
8  ime  have  made  themselves  famous,  this 
equality  can  be  excelled  at,  as  in  Animal 
Farm:  "All  animals  are  equal,  but  some 
animals  are  more  equal  than  others." 


THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 
instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 
But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 
as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 
it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 
Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 
our  whiskey  with  charcoal 
mellowing.  That's  the  process 
that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 
unique  smoothness.  And  even  /j 
though  it  dates  back  to 
1866,  we're  not  about  to 
change  one  part  of  it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


BEAUTY 

BEGINS 

HERE... 

in  nature,  in  the  trees  that  give  charm 
to  your  house  and  shade  to  your  gar- 
den. That's  where  you'll  find  it.  But 
healthy,  beautiful  shade  trees  don't 
just  happen  these  days.  Continued 
poor  environment,  attacks  by  disease 
and  insects  often  kill  or  disfigure  the 
ones  we  value  most.  Much  of  this  loss 
can  be  avoided,  however,  by  accurate 
diagnosis  and  the  timely  use  of  scien- 
tific methods. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  us. 
Long  before  their  ecological  condition 
was  thought  to  be  so  serious  we  were 
spending  substantial  amounts  of  time, 
talent  and  money  in  research  to  help 
save  America's  trees. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  your 
trees,  call  your  local  Bartlett  represen- 
tative today  and  let  him  show  you  not 
only  how  scientific  care  will  make 
them  more  beautiful,  but  how  it  will 
keep  them  that  way. 


BMTltTT 


BARTLETT 

TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06905 

Research  laboratories 
and  Experimental  Grounds, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to 
Floiida  and  west  to 
Illinois  and  Alabama. 


BURIED  ENVY  

thing  good  in  itself  but  even  more  to 
make  sure  you  don't  get  something  I 
don't.  Or  consider  that  the  most  im- 
portant tiling  most  women  do  or  ever 
could  do  is  to  make  a  home  and  raise 
their  children,  and  then  think  of  how 
inferior  and  deprived  the  women's 
liberation  movement  tries  to  make 
them  feel  about  their  most  rewarding 
occupation. 

A  seeming  remedy  to  such  dread- 
ful uglinesses  as  these  is  total  dicta- 
torial egalitarianism,  and  many  want 
it.  After  all,  who  are  more  equal  and 
less  burdened  by  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility than  totalitarian  slaves? 
It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  techno- 
logical power  are  in  sight  and  that 
there  is  not  and  never  will  be  enough 
for  everyone  to  be  rich,  as  progress 
led  mankind  to  hope.  In  many,  rage 
from  this  disappointment  combines 
with  envy  of  privilege  and  with  fear 
of  technocratic  totalitarianism  a  la 
Nixon,  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  and 
Co.,  until  the  only  relief  is  total  level- 
ing and  suppression  of  that  individu- 
alism essential  for  the  prospering  of 
most  human  excellence  above  the  lev- 
el of  Ping-Pong  and  moonwalks. 

This  remedy,  however,  leads  to  the 
ultimate  disorder  of  equality.  "I'm 
as  good  as  the  next  fellow.  Every 
man  a  king.  No  one  can  have  author- 
ity over  me.  I  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior." In  a  frenzy  of  blinding  itself  to 
some  plain  facts  of  existence,  this 
egalitarianism  bursts  all  bounds  and 
rages  not  just  against  excellence  but 
against  difference  itself.  "Let's  make 
this  one  unanimous,  shall  we?" 

The  Russians  have  long  made  a 
wooden  doll  which  opens  to  reveal 
another  doll  inside  it;  in  that  doll  is 
another  one,  and  in  the  third,  still 
another.  The  Soviet  dolls-within-dolls 
have  identical  faces,  although  they 
are  of  different  sizes.  Before  the  revo- 
lution each  had  its  own  face. 

Mao's  socialism  not  only  teaches 
you  to  excel  at  not  excelling — in  his 
China,  everyone  dresses  alike;  music 
is  composed  by  committee;  you 
spend  years  in  prison  being  reeducat- 
ed and  pay  with  your  very  self  for 
having  ideas  of  your  own. 

Among  us,  the  main  form  the  rage 
against  difference  takes  is  the  drive 
to  obliterate  values  and  hierarchies. 
It's  all  just  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
mine's  as  good  as  yours.  Don't  dis- 
criminate against  the  low-ability  stu- 
dent in  favor  of  the  gifted.  The  only 
differences  between  the  sexes  or  the 
races   are   superficial.    A  recurring 


theme  in  recent  science  fiction  is  th 
each  of  us  is  entitled  to  his  own  res 
ily,  oik;  no  better  than  another— 
valuelessness  that  is  ingenious,  b 
frivolous  because  of  its  ingenuity. 

The  crisis  of  identity:  so  far  as 
can  make  out,  the  breakdown  i 
-eparateness  and  individuality,  whu  , 
some  psychotherapies  currently  a> 
vocate  and  practice,  has  nothing  I 
do  with  the  mystic's  merging  of  ti 
self  with  the  One,  or  with  Christ 
"He  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sal 
shall  lind  it,"  or  with  Cathy's  pe 
fectly  romantic  cry,  "I  am  Heatl 
cliff."  Rather,  these  therapies  woul 
cure  the  ill  of  alienation  by  blurrin 
the  difference  between  you  and  mi 

Art  provides  an  example  of  sue 
homogenization  which  is  not  only  e? 
treme  but  vivid.  Why  does  a  painte 
offer  you  a  canvas  so  covered  wife  • 
random  dots  and  splashes  that  th 
right  side  looks  pretty  much  like  th 
left  and  the  top  like  the  bottom 
Why  does  a  poet  offer  you  a  page  oi 
which  is  printed  a  "grid"  of  noun 
connected  only  if  and  as  you  choosi 
to  connect  them?  Why  does  a  com 
poser  offer  you  a  half  hour  of  blip 
and  zooms  which  are  neither  musica 
tones  nor  noises  but  something  elec 
tronic  in  between,  and  which  lacl 
every  sort  of  harmonious,  melodious^ 
or  rhythmic  pattern?  An  artist  might  j 
do  such  things  out  of  theory  or  be 
cause  it  is  fashionable  to  do  so.  Ar 
even  better  reason  for  him  to  d( 
them,  though,  is  lack  of  talent  or  in  j 
ability  to  use  what  talent  he  has.  11 
he  can  blur  the  distinction  not  jusl 
between  good  art  and  bad  but  alsc ; 
between  art  and  non-art,  and  if  he 
can  then  get  people  to  buy  and  praise 
his  easy  frauds,  he  will  then  have  a 
double  satisfaction:  contempt  for  the 
suckers  and  at  least  some  revenge  on 
those  who  can  and  do  create  things! 
worth  looking  at,  hearing,  imagining. 

As  for  the  blurring  of  sexual  dis- 
tinctions— between  man  and  woman, 
between  pleasure  and  communion, 
between  marriage  and  romantic  love  i 
—there  is  more  to  be  said  than  room 
to  say  it  here.  But  as  with  all  this' 
rage  against  difference,  the  roots  are 
fear  of  failing  to  do  well  and  envy  of 
those  who  succeed  highly. 

Better  to  take  the  risk  of  being  hu- 
man, envy  and  all.  When  your  good 
becomes  my  evil  and  your  evil  my 
good,  then  more  than  ever  should  I 
look  straight  at  myself,  however 
painful  it  is  to  do  so.  I  must  know  my 
envy  if  I  am  to  be  myself.  □ 
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[NOTES  ON  A  BROKEN  PROMISE 


An  assessment  of  the  volunteer  Army 


Tihe  faces  of  soldiers  always  got 
to  me  when  I  was  an  infantry  pla- 
toon leader  five  years  ago  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colorado.  Less  than  a  year 
out  of  West  Point,  as  green  as  a 
young  lieutenant  could  be,  I  found 
myself  at  the  mercy  of  the  faces  of 
my  men.  Words  were  unnecessary, 
for  no  matter  how  smoothly  things 
might  go  on  the  surface,  the  men's 
judgment  always  appeared  in  their 
eyes,  watching  and  measuring. 

Soldiers  have  an  unnervingly  keen 
feeling  for  each  other,  for  their  lead- 
ers, for  the  spirit  of  the  Army  itself. 
This  was  not  something  we  were 
taught  at  the  Military  Academy.  Nor 
was  it  something  I  learned  from  my 
father,  an  infantry  colonel,  or  from 
my  grandfather,  a  general  and  a 
World  War  II  division,  corps,  and 
Army  commander.  No,  the  secrets  of 
the  ways  men  live  and  work  together 
were  left  for  us  to  discover  from  one 
another.  This  uncanny  facility — to 
read  men  the  way  one  reads  a  book 
— has  marked  great  military  leaders 
for  centuries. 

As  we  shall  see,  I  never  quite  made 
it  as  a  lieutenant.  The  feeling  be- 
tween me  and  my  men  was,  at  best,  a 
fleeting  and  temporary  thing;  finally 
it  disappeared  altogether.  I  felt  a 
sickness  of  the  spirit  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  I  have 
always  asked  myself,  was  the  sick- 
ness my  own,  or  was  it  the  Army's? 
When  I  accepted  a  magazine  assign- 
ment to  assess  the  new  "volunteer 
Army,"'  I  also  turned  that  assessment 
into  a  search  for  an  answer  to  that 
old  question.  I  went  looking  for  the 
keen-eyed  judgment  of  the  men.  I 


wanted  their  instinctive  feeling  about 
the  health  of  the  Army.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  accept  that  judgment 
as  a  criticism  of  myself. 

I  began  at  Fort  Ord,  California, 
just  north  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 
The  combination  of  the  climate,  the 
ocean,  and  its  closeness  to  San  Fran- 
cisco would  make  Ord  a  fat  duty  as- 
signment except  that  Ord  also  is  the 
locus  of  a  major  Army  training  cen- 
ter, and  training  is  the  most  harrow- 
ing duty  known  to  man.  I  went  to 
Fort  Ord  to  spend  some  time  with 
new  volunteers  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  training,  but  I  ended  up 
spending  more  time  with  their  officers. 
This  was  partly  due  to  circumstance, 
and  partly  because  I  admired  the  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  Capt.  Carlos 
Boswell,  a  basic-training  company 
commander.  But  first,  the  new  troops. 


THE  profile  of  the  volunteer  en- 
tering the  Army  today  is  quite 
different  from  the  profile  of  the  draft- 
ee of  several  years  ago.  This  is  how 
he  differs:  he  is  younger — eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old,  as  opposed  to 
the  average  draftee's  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one;  he  is  less  likely  to  be 
married;  he  has  less  education — 
about  50  percent  of  today's  volun- 
teers have  not  completed  high  school; 
he  is,  by  3  to  5  percentage  points, 
more  likely  to  be  black  or  brown. 

But  statistics  don't  say  much  about 
the  Army  volunteer.  The  question 
that  must  be  asked  and  answered  af- 
firmatively if  the  no-draft  system  is  to 
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survive  is  this:  can  the  new  A' 
volunteer  become  a  good  soldier, 
spite  many  apparent  deficiencies 
his  background?  Practically  every 
has  an  opinion  on  this  matter, 
nobody  claims  to  have  the  ansv 
Few  of  the  officers  I  spoke  wit 
Fort  Ord  were  optimistic. 

Maj.  J.  D.  Coleman,  informal 
officer  for  Fort  Ord:  "How  do 
teach  a  guy  to  fight,  to  be  a  godda; 
soldier,  when  the  whole  emph' 
now   is   on   learning  a  speciali' 
trade?  Fully  one-half  of  each  crop 
citizens   that   becomes  eligible 
military  service  each  year  has 
tudes  which  are  directly  oppos 
hostile,  to  the  military.  The  Army 
vertisements  claim,  'We  can  te 
you  this,  and  we  can  teach  you  th 
But  what  we've  really  got  to  te 
these  guys  is  how  to  kill  somebod 
Capt.  Glen  Meyers,  company  c< 
mander   of  B/l/1   Basic  Train! 
Company:  "This  company  has  s 
enty  non-high-school  grads  out 
190.  Forty  blacks,  six  Indians,  sev 
teen  Spanish.  A  lot  of  these  guys 
young  kids  who  never  finished  a; 
thing  they  started.  Many  of  the  n< 
grads  don't  intend  to  use  the  Army 
get  a  trade,  or  to  get  their  high-sch> 
equivalency  diploma,  qualify  for 
GI  bill,  and  eventually  go  to  colle; 
For  half  of  them,  this  is  just 
more  place  they've  drifted  to. 

"I've  talked  at  some  length  to  eij 
of  the  nine  I've  considered  reco 
mending  for  discharge.  Every  one 
them  was  just  knocking  around,  I 
ing  off  the  land,  and  a  couple  of  th< 
were  literally  hungry  the  day  they  < 
listed.  They  wanted  a  meal,  a  roof 


;  on  their  backs.  Most  ot  them 
something  like  this:  'Here  I  am, 
ed  up  for  three  years,  and  I  never 
ght  about  it.  The  most  I've  ever 
ight  ahead  in  my  life  is  two  days, 
when  those  days  came,  I  never 
ed  back.'  This  also  applies  to 
e  of  the  jobless  young  marrieds, 
were  looking  for  a  way  to  feed  a 
:  and  kids.  I'd  say  there's  a  whole 
sration  out  there  right  now,  the 
drifters,  almost  like  the  bums 
ing  the  Depression,  except  they're 
nger,  they've  got  long  hair.  But 
're  just  as  uneducated,  just  as 
ice,  just  as  hungry." 
lapt.   Carlos   Boswell,  company 
imander,  B/l/3  Basic  Training 
apany:  "This  is  my  second  tour  as 
asic  training  CO.  I  was  here  in 
18,  during  the  Vietnam  buildup, 
;n  they  were  drafting  pretty  much 
body.  How  do  these  guys  com- 
e?  We  had  the  same  number  of 
blems  in  '68 — it's  just  that  now 
y're  a  different  kind.  We've  got 
re  young  soldier  problems,  espe- 
ly  homesickness. 

When  I  heard  the  Army  was  go- 
all  volunteer,  I  was  halfway  pan- 
r.  Now  I've  cycled  through  sev- 
companies  of  volunteers,  and  I 
ik  it's  going  to  work  out  okay. 
:'ve  had  to  change  some  of  our 
ining  methods  to  reach  the  guy 
0  just  plain  isn't  as  smart  as  the 
:rage  draftee,  but  these  guys  will 
ce  good  troops.  All  they  need  is 
nebody  as  good  as  they  are  to 
id  them." 

here  was  something  indefinable 
out  Captain  Boswell  that  marked 
m  as  a  leader  of  men  and  set  him 
art  from  most  other  officers  I  had 
ir  met.  He  was  thirty-one  years 
,  short  in  stature,  his  face  prema- 
ely  lined.  He  had  served  seven 
ars  as   an   enlisted   man,  gone 
ough   Officer   Candidate  School, 
served  eight  more  as  an  officer. 
>pent  an  afternoon  with  him  while 
company    completed  bayonet 
lining.  As  the  captain  wandered 
ound  the  training  area,  he  smiled 
d  talked  about  the  company.  The 
en  were  his  for  only  two  weeks,  but 
knew  all  their  names,  and  they  re- 
onded  to  him,  not  warmly,  not 
fectionately,  but  directly,  like  men 
10  appreciated  a  good  CO.  He  rec- 
;nized  one  man,  discussed  an  in- 
red  hand;  spoke  with  another  about 
problem  with  his  parents;  urged  yet 
lother  to  attack  an  obstacle  in  the 
lyonet  course  with  more  enthusi- 
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asm.  "Like  this,"  said  Captain  Bos- 
well,  and  he  showed  how  he  wanted 
it  done.  The  man  gave  out  a  savage 
yell  and  vaulted  over  a  four-foot  wall. 


IN  AN  EARLIER  TIME  Captain  Bos- 
well  would  have  been  a  professional 
fighting  man — a  Spartan,  a  crusader, 
a  cossack.  Not  that  he  is  some  un- 
thinking robot,  barely  able  to  control 
a  violent  urge  to  kill.  Quite  the 
contrary,  Boswell  possesses  the  very 
different  qualities  that  a  truly  great 
warrior  must  have:  the  ability  to  give 
more  of  himself  than  he  asks  from 
his  men;  the  peculiar  attraction  that 
makes  men  want  to  follow  .him;  a 
precise  feeling  for  their  mood,  their 
spirit,  their  limits,  and  just  how  far 
he  can  push  them.  Taken  together, 
all  these  qualities  enable  a  leader  to 
transfer  his  power  to  his  men,  to  give 
them  strength  they  don't  know  they 
have. 

Much  of  this  may  sound  romantic 
and  silly.  But  it  is  not.  Those  are  sim- 
ply the  qualities  Boswell  has,  and  he 
displays  them  as  naturally  as  he 
breathes.  The  Army  used  to  have 
many  men  like  Boswell.  I  remember 
my  father  and  other  officers,  friends 
of  his,  when  I  was  growing  up  in  the 
Army.  They  were  men  you  could 
look  up  to,  men  who  made  you  want 
to  be  like  them. 

Fort  Ord  gave  me  hope  that  there 
was  really  something  afoot  in  the 
new  volunteer  Army.  The  command- 
ing Ceneral,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Gard, 
is  a  fine,  hardworking  man  who  ap- 
pears to  know  and  care  for  his  men. 
Almost  everywhere  I  went  on  the 
post,  someone  would  say,  "General 
Gard  came  through,  and  he  wanted 
it  done  this  way,  and  that's  the  way 
we  do  it."  It's  a  great  feeling  know- 
ing one  has  a  commander  like  Gard 
— a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
done  and  how  he  wants  it  done.  The 
men  I  spoke  to  had  a  real  sense  of 
security  and  togetherness,  and  they 
liked  it. 

So  I  had  a  hope  that  what  I  would 
next  find  at  Fort  Carson,  in  my  old 
battalion,  would  confirm  the  progress 
and  esprit  I  had  seen  at  Fort  Ord. 
My  first  day  at  Fort  Carson  was  gray 
and  cold.  Outside  the  window  of  my 
old  company  mess  hall,  troops  moved 
with  shoulders  hunched  and  heads 
bent  against  the  wind,  just  as  they 
had  four  years  before.  Across  the 
table  from  me  sat  ten  soldiers,  most 
of  them  eighteen  or  nineteen,  only 


one  a  twenty-two-year-old  veteran 
Vietnam.  All  were  volunteers;  o 
the  veteran  had  entered  the  Ar 
under  the  draft.  The  faces  looked 
miliar:  black,  brown,  chalk  wh; 
one  face  pockmarked  by  acne,  dra  ! 
and  hard  from  the  Kentucky  hi 
On  my  left  an  American  Indian, 
skin   the  color  of  fine  mahoga:  j 
smiled  with  pearly  teeth. 

I  identified  myself  as  a  forn 
lieutenant  from  the  same  battalii 
but  before  I  could  tell  the  troops 
the  mess  hall  exactly  what  I  was  lot 
ing  for,  a  PFC  spoke  up.  His  fr 
words  were  shocking. 

"The  Army's  changed  a  lot  sir 
you  been  in,  sir,"  he  said,  picking  ] 
words  slowly.  The  others  nodded 
agreement.  "There's  no  discipli 
anymore.  This  Army  is  shit.  Th 
come  out  with  this  VOLAR  [the  j 
ronym  for  the  Army's  "voluntt 
Army"  program  of  a  few  years  bad 
First  they  give  you  freedom,  th 
they  turn  around  and  take  it  aws 
No  explanations.  No  nothing. 

"Privates  like  us  are  telling  s< 
geants  and  lieutenants  where  to  g 
off.  Nothing  happens.  They  just  ta! 
it.  Nobody  does  anything  about 
Nobody  cares. 

"You  were  a  platoon  leader,  si 
Well,  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  pi 
toon  leader  anymore.  It's  just  a 
who  stands  out  in  front  of  a  form 
tion,  then  disappears.  We  never  st, 
them.  They  don't  know  who's  he?  - 
and  who's  not.  Hell,  on  my  floe 
alone  we  got  four  guys  AWOL.  Ha 
the  time  they're  carried  present  f< 
duty  on  the  morning  report  so  tP 
unit  can  pass  the  strength  report 
The  officers  don't  go  into  the  ba, 
racks  to  check  up  on  us  anymor*. 
There's  just  no  discipline.  It's 
falling  apart." 


a 


I WAS  thunderstruck  at  the  idea  C| 
a  nineteen-year-old  private,  just  bei 
ginning  to  sprout  a  fuzzy  moustache 
telling  me  about  the  need  for  disci 
pline.  I  expected  to  hear  that  from  ar 
aging  sergeant,  longing  for  the  day, 
when  an  order  was  an  order,  no  quesj 
tions  asked.  But  here  was  a  group  o^ 
young  soldiers,  all  of  them  volun 
teers,  only  one  old  enough  to  havt 
been  drafted,  complaining  that  n< 
one  cared  anymore  about  waxec. 
floors  and  clean  barracks  and  accu 
rate  morning  reports.  What  they  wert 
saying  was  that  no  one  cared  enougl 
to  lead  them.  "How  would  you  ex 
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plain  this  behavior?"  I  asked  no  one 
in  particular.  There  was  a  silence; 
the  men  looked  at  one  another,  and 
then  the  same  soldier  spoke  again. 

"'Most  of  your  combat-experienced 
officers  are  the  better  ones,  but  even 
that  doesn't  always  hold  true.  Some 
are  assholes  who  still  wander  around 
talking  about  blowing  away  gooks. 
Crazies.  Other  guys,  the  new  lieuten- 
ants, they  come  in  and  do  things 
strictly  by  the  book.  Hut  it  just 
doesn't  work  that  way.  The  book  is 
fine.  It's  dandy.  Like  Communism 
looks  good  on  paper,  but  it  doesn't 
work  in  the  real  world." 

How  do  you  explain  officers  and 
noncoms  who  don't  give  a  damn? 
The  Vietnam  vet,  who  had  remained 
silent  and  expressionless,  spoke. 

"VOLAR  did  it.  When  they 
brought  in  that  volunteer  Army  shit. 
They  think  they're  gonna  get  an 
Army  by  paying  more  money.  They 
tell  a  guy  he's  gonna  get  a  $2,500 
bonus  for  going  combat  arms,  and 
lie  says,  'Where  do  I  sign?  Yeah, 
man.'  But  you've  got  to  have  guys 
who  want  to  soldier  for  other  rea- 
sons than  money." 

In  my  old  platoon's  barracks,  I 
talked  to  a  sergeant  E-5  with  five 
years  in,  and  two  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  under  his  belt. 

"We  need  a  better  goddamn  Army, 
sir.  Look  at  this  place.  There  ain't 
nothing  right  here."  Indeed,  what 
was  once  a  platoon  bay  with  neat 
rows  of  bunk  beds  and  stacked  foot 
lockers  had  become  a  Life  magazine 
vision  of  the  new,  volunteer  Army. 
The  bay  had  been  divided  into  four- 
man  rooms  with  a  narrow  aisle  down 
the  middle.  The  rooms  were  com- 
fortable, hung  with  curtains  and  post- 
ers. Had  it  still  been  my  platoon,  I 
would  have  been  proud  of  the  layout, 
and  glad  for  the  new  comforts  that 
eased  the  enlisted  man's  hard  life. 

But  the  barracks  stank.  The  la- 
trine was  slimy  with  a  week's  growth 
of  old  razor  blades  and  toothpaste 
droppings.  Several  toilets  didn't 
work.  The  hallway  was  muddy.  The 
rooms  were  a  mess.  There  was  no 
pride  in  the  barracks,  something  my 
platoon  had  had,  even  if  only  in 
small  amounts.  And  the  lack  of  pride, 
the  filth,  all  of  it  hurt. 

"See  what  I  mean?"  the  sergeant 
asked.  There  was  sadness  in  his 
eyes.  "I'm  going  to  join  the  Austra- 
lian army  when  I  get  out.  I  already 
got  my  paperwork  in.  I  seen  them 
when  I  was  over  in  the  Nam.  I'm 


getting  out  of  this  Army.  There's 
nothing  here  for  anybody  who  wants 
to  be  a  soldier." 

"Everybody's  talking  about  pro- 
fessionalism now,"  said  another  man. 
"But  that's  all  it  is,  talk.  You  check 
out  C  Company  commander,  and 
then  tell  me  about  professionalism." 

"We  had  a  dud  CO  in  1970,"  I  said. 
"What's  so  special  about  this  guy?" 

"Downrange  on  a  field  exercise 
somebody  tried  to  do  him  in.  Picked 
up  an  entrenching  tool,  and  a  bunch 
of  them  chased  him  off  in  the  boonies 
one  night  and  hit  him  in  the  mouth. 
Beat  the  shit  out  of  him.  He's  had  to 
grow  a  moustache  to  hide  the  scar. 
You  think  anybody  did  anything? 
Hell,  no.  He's  afraid  of  his  own  men. 
Afraid  to  court-martial  the  ones  who 
beat  him  up.  Afraid  to  even  go  in  his 
own  barracks.  The  whole  company 
hates  him." 

"And  he's  still  company  command- 
er, after  all  that?" 

"He  just  slinks  in  and  out  of  his 
office  each  day,  signs  his  name  a 
hunch  of  times.  Some  army,  huh?" 

When  i  got  my  introduction 
to  the  Army  of  the  1970s,  I  was 
living  in  a  rented  trailer  off  post  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  while  I  attended 
the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course.  I 
made  a  phone  call  one  night  from  a 
booth  across  the  road  from  the  trail- 
er. A  car  carrying  four  men  pulled 
up,  blocking  the  door.  I  turned 
around.  The  door  opened.  A  white 
T-shirt  moved,  a  fist  wearing  a 
large  gold  ring  crashed  into  my  face. 
I  was  beaten  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
booth.  I  was  pulled  out  by  the  legs. 
All  four  of  them  fell  on  me,  kicking 
and  pounding  my  face  and  chest.  I 
curled  up  and  tried  to  protect  myself, 
screaming  at  them  to  stop.  All  I 
heard  was,  "You  white  motherfucker. 
You  white  motherfucker." 

Suddenly,  car  headlights  appeared 
down  the  road,  and  someone  yelled. 
Three  of  the  men  ran  back  to  the  car, 
but  the  biggest  one,  the  one  with  the 
ring,  continued  to  beat  me  as  I  tried 
to  get  away.  Finally  he,  too,  ran  for 
the  car,  and  they  were  gone.  Both 
my  eyes  were  swollen  shut,  and  I  was 
bruised  and  bloody  to  the  waist. 

They  were  four  GIs  from  an  engi- 
neer battalion  on  the  post.  Later  that 
night,  they  picked  up  a  white  hitch- 
hiker, a  fellow  GI,  pulled  him  into  an 
empty  parking  lot  and  completely 
disfigured  him,  nearly  killing  him. 


They  were  caught  by  the  local  poli 
in  the  process  of  beating  yet  arjotl 
victim  late  that  night.  The  next  moi 
ing,  by  prying  one  eye  open  with  r 
fingers,  I  was  able  to  identify  t| 
guy  with  the  ring,  whom  I  had  se 
up  close.  I  made  a  statement.  Th 
were  charged  with  assault  with 
tent  to  kill.  Apparently,  the  poli 
had  been  trying  to  catch  them  ill 
several  weeks. 

No  one  at  Fort  Benning  was  pi 
ticularly  surprised.  My  battalion  co 
mander  said  it  was  too  bad,  but 
was  just  one  of  those  things  that  ha 
pened  these  days.  No  one  ever  spo 
to  me  about  the  beating,  except 
the  abstract.  It  was  blamed  on  tl  | 
"race  problem."  And  the  "race  pro 
lem"  was  dealt  with  in  the  abstrai 

In  1970,  first  at  Fort  Carson,  thi 
on  an  Armywide  basis,  the  brass  c 
dered  "racial  seminars,"  "race  cou 
cils,"   classes  in   "race  relations 
Meanwhile,  down  in  the  units,  tl  i 
problem  persisted.  Blacks  beat  \ 
whites.  Whites  beat  up  blacks.  The 
was  racial  separatism  within  unit 
There  were  arrests  on  both  sides,  <  i 
post  and  off  post.  The  lives  of  youi 
men  were  scarred  and  ruined.  Ar  ! 
attitudes,  which  policy  was  suppos< 
to  change,  continued  to  be  set  in  tl 
concrete    of   hatred    and  reveng 
There  were,  too,  the  makings  of 
serious   drug   problem,   which   tl  i ' 
Army  refused  to  face  until  it  becan 
a  scandal,  not  just  a  problem.  A' 
entire  galaxy  of  problems  faced  tl  i 
returning  Vietnam  veteran,  and 
Fort  Carson  in  1970  they  had  cor 
bined  to  produce  an  atmosphere  il 
volatile  as  coal  dust. 

On  my  recent  visits  to  Fort  Carsc . 
and  Fort  Ord,  I  was  glad  to  see  th; : 
all  these  problems  had  been  reduce*  1 
One  measure  of  the  change  is  that  I 
green  recruit  in  the  volunteer  Arm 
earns  more  than  my  base  pay  as  1 
second  lieutenant  in  the  draft  Arm1 
In  my  platoon  in  1969,  I  had  me 
with  three  years'  service  and  thre 
rows  of  combat  ribbons  who  coul. 
not  adequately  support  their  familie: 
They  lived  on  food  stamps  (for  whic 
50  percent  of  the  platoon  was  elig 
ble)  or  stole  excess  food  from  th 
mess  hall.  Sheer  necessity  forced  m 
to  supervise  such  theft — to  ensur 
equal  distribution  of  the  excess  foo 
— rather  than  prosecute  it  as  a  crime 

How  did  a  lieutenant  tell  a  mai 
who  could  not  afford  to  feed  his  fan 
ily  that  he  had  a  duty  to  his  cour 
try?  How  did  a  lieutenant  tell  th' 


Do  handsomely 
by  your  slides. 


The  more  you  look  at  slides,  the  more  the  Kodak 
Carousel  custom  H  projector  is  the  one  for  you.  Handsome 
on  the  outside,  you  don't  have  to  hide  it  away  somewhere 
between  shows. 

And  when  the  show  goes  on,  you  get  quiet  dependability 
all  the  way.  Quiet  because  it  runs  cool  with  a  low-speed 
fan.  Dependable  because  gravity  drops  each  slide 
into  place.  So  there's  no  pushing.  No  pulling.  Just  one 
brilliant  slide  after  another. 

Carousel  custom  H  projectors  come  in  a  variety  of 
handsome  models,  all  with  smoke-tinted  dust  covers. 
The  860H  shown  is  priced  from  less  than 
$255.  Other  Kodak 
Carousel  projectors 
from  less  than  $70. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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[e    man    that    the  "computer 

wed  up"  when  he  was  incorrectly 

!  for  the  third  month  in  a  row, 

arrangements  could  not  be  made 

orrect  the  error  in  time  for  his 

payment,  which  meant  that  his 

would  be  repossessed? 
was  no  accident  that  good  men 

ed  to  booze  or  drugs  or  both,  or 

t  AWOL,  or  waded  into  melees 
lowntown  bars  and  ended  up  in 

or  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
ipany  commander  in  a  blind  rage 

told  him  to  get  fucked.  But  these 
•yday  problems  were  symptoms 
.  deeper  infection.  In  the  faces  of 
men  I  saw  a  more  profound  prob- 
,  one  that  depressed  all  of  us  like 
less  rain  on  a  tin  roof, 
t  was  a  problem  I  cannot  remem- 

talking  about  with  anyone  but 

best  friend.  Even  today  I  have 
iculty  expressing  myself,  which  is 
bably  why  I  have  shied  away  from 
ting  about  the  Army.  But  I  have 
ays  known  that  I  would  have  to 
front  this  formless  feeling  of  loss 
I  emptiness. 

That  feeling  surely  underlay  the 
fusion  of  my  battalion.  Marijuana 
ge  was  conservatively  put  at  great- 
than  80  percent  by  anyone  who 
•w  what  he  was  talking  about, 
ittalion,  brigade,  or  division  head- 
irters  would  have  called  it  negligi- 
.)  In  fact,  nearly  everyone  smoked 
ss,  which  made  for  an  us/ them 
,iation  that  produced  two  distinct 
e  effects. 

The  first  was  a  feeling  of  esprit 
t  previously   had  been  lacking, 
ce  the  liaison  of  potheads  was 
nly  established,  that  feeling  seeped 
ough  the  company  like  laughing 
5.  We  devised  ways  of  working 
!>und    the    company  commander 
ne    of    "them").  Fraternization 
iong  officers,  noncoms,  and  enlist- 
men  became  commonplace.  One 
itoon  leader's  apartment  became  a 
"t  of  crash  pad  for  men  in  the 
mpany  who  needed  a  place  to  stay 
weekends,  or  who  might  be  hav- 
l  problems  with  the  old  lady,  or 
io  just  wanted  to  drink,  hang  out, 
d  smoke  some  dope  in  what  the 
tn  laughingly  called  "the  new  ac- 
•n  Army." 

The  other  side  effect  was  a  yearn- 
g  for  the  comforting  predictability 
Army  life;  the  regularity  of  receiv- 
I  orders,  carrying  them  out,  and 
ing  rewarded.  We  longed,  secretly, 
r  the  "good  old  days"  we  had  never 
perienced. 
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NOTES  ON  A  BROKEN  PROM1SK 

THE  problems  not  only  persisted, 
they  got  worse.  They  had  their 
roots,  of  course,  in  the  society  from 
which  all  of  us  entered  the  Army. 
That  was  a  fine,  easy  excuse  which 
neatly  explained  race  problems, 
drugs,  drinking,  crime — the  whole 
mess.  It  was  often  cited  by  command- 
ers who  were  bewildered  at  the  state 
of  their  units. 

What  was  wrong  with  die  Army, 
though,  was  precisely  the  confusion 
of  those  commanders.  At  West  Point, 
we  were  drilled  in  the  axiom,  "As  a 
leader,  you  are  responsible  for  every- 
thing your  unit  does  or  fails  to  do." 
Everything.  But  in  practice — in  the 
real  world,  as  the  saying  went — no- 
body ended  up  being  directly  respon- 
sible for  anything. 

All  problems  were  sloughed  off 
into  the  abstract  area  of  problems 
with  a  capital  P.  There  was  official 
Concern,  Analysis,  and  Study — all 
of  which  eventually  resulted  in  Pol- 
icy. Meanwhile,  a  platoon  leader  was 
not  held  responsible  for  racial  ten- 
sion among  his  men,  for  drug  use 
within  the  platoon,  or  even  for  his 
AWOLs.  And  this  failure  to  take  re- 
sponsibility was  true  on  up  the  line, 
from  platoon  leaders  to  division  com- 
manders. 

One  morning  at  reveille,  one  of 
my  sergeants  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
the  division  commander  on  television 
the  night  before.  I  said  no.  "Well, 
they  asked  him  what  was  the  biggest 
problem  he  had  at  Fort  Carson,  and 
he  thought  for  a  minute  and  said, 
'Haircuts.'  " 

"Haircuts?  You're  kidding  me." 
"No  sir,  I'm  not.  Haircuts.  Guess 
that   means   we're   in   pretty  good 
shape,  huh?" 

These  were  the  facts:  AWOL  rates 
were  juggled  so  they  didn't  look  as 
bad  as  they  really  were.  Strength  and 
readiness  reports  (which  established 
the  unit's  overall  readiness  category 
— a  critical  matter  in  a  war  emer- 
gency) were  falsified,  too.  Drug  us- 
age was  simply  ignored. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  produced  a 
generation  of  commanders  weaned 
on  the  infamous  "body  count,"  and 
by  1970  lying  in  the  Army  had  be- 
come standard  operating  procedure. 
Covering  up  deficiencies,  falsifying 
reports,  falsely  certifying  inspections, 
stealing,  cheating,  and  deceiving  to 
pass  command  maintenance  inspec- 
tions— all  of  it  went  on  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  West  Point  motto, 
"Duty,   Honor,  Country,"  had  be- 


come a  shell  game  at  a  two-bit  carni- 
val, and  one  never  knew  which  shell 
the  pea  was  under,  or  if  it  was  there 
at  all.  Before  we  had  been  lieutenants 
a  year,  most  of  us  had  been  forced  to 
redefine  honor  as  it  was  practiced  in 
the  Army.  A  major  asked  one  of  my 
classmates  to  take  a  college  valida- 
tion test  for  him  so  the  major  could 
be  exempted  from  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence requirement  for  four  years  of 
math.  When  my  classmate  declined, 
he  was  ordered.  When  he  refused  the 
order,  the  major  said:  "You  can  be 
sure  this  disloyalty  will  be  reflected 
on  your  efficiency  report." 

The  My  Lai  massacre  and  co.verup 
were  imprinted  on  the  collective  mili- 
tary psyche  much  more  indelibly 
than  was  popularly  supposed.  Their 
resolution  convinced  many  that  any- 
thing was  allowed,  so  long  as  you  got 
away  with  it.  Adding  to  the  My  Lai 
effect  were  the  other  scandals  that 
embarrassed  the  military  command: 
the  case  of  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Tur- 
ner, the  Army's  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  who  unlawfully  obtained 
surplus  weapons  from  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  ( the  Army  re- 
fused to  try  him,  but  he  eventually 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  thirteen-count  fed- 
eral indictment) ;  the  case  of  Sgt.  Maj. 
of  the  Army  William  0.  Woodridge, 
who  was  involved  in  the  service  club 
scandal;  and,  more  recently,  the  La- 
velle  secret  bombing  and  the  Penta- 
gon spy  ring  in  the  National  Security 
Council,  involving  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  highest-ranking  military 
man  in  America.  Each  of  these  scan- 
dals was  a  fist  in  the  gut  of  the  Army, 
and  each  developed  the  old  idea  that 
rank  has  its  privileges  into  something 
far  more  ominous  and  dispiriting. 
The  brass  is  beyond  the  law.  The  con- 
clusion was  inescapable,  and  it  fil- 
tered down  through  the  ranks  like  a 
thick  fog. 

FELL  VICTIM  TO  THAT  FOG,  and  I 

J.  looked  for  means  to  fight  my  way 
out  of  it,  for  things  to  rebel  against: 
moral  wrongs,  superiors  I  didn't  re- 
spect, the  war  in  Vietnam — it  really 
didn't  matter.  When  I  found  them, 
my  way  of  rebelling  was  to  write  arti- 
cles in  The  Village  Voice,  mimeo- 
graphed fliers  and  newsletters,  any- 
thing that  could  be  held  in  one's 
hands  and  read.  All  of  it  infuriated 
the  brass.  Here  was  this  lieutenant, 
the  scion  of  a  great  Army  family 


running  amok.  They  were  enrage 
and  I  was  delighted. 

Over  a  short  period  of  time,  hoi 
ever,  I  fell  apart  as  a  leader  and  as 
man.  I  began  drinking  heavily 
eating  huge  quantities  of  mescal 
and  methamphetamine.  I  gues^  I  i 
problems  with  authority  figures  ; 
my  life,  and  in  the  Army,  the  pro 
lems  got  worse,  not  better.  At  twent 
two,  it  was  beyond  my  means  to  u 
derstand  what  was  happening  to  m 
The  examples  of  my  father  ar 
grandfather  hung  over  me  like 
great  cloud,  a  stifling  weirdness 
could  feel  but  not  see. 

I  didn't  make  it.  I  just  wasn't  ci 
out  to  be  the  leader  Captain  Boswe 
is,  that  my  father  and  my  grandf 
ther  were.  In  April  1970,  less  than.; 
year  after  I  had  graduated  from  We 
Point,  administrative  discharge  pr 
redures  were  initiated  against  m 
and  in  July  I  was  discharged, 
waived  all  my  rights  to  hearings  an 
appeals. 

But  many  others  I  knew  at  We. 
Point  and  elsewhere  in  the  Arm 
were  cut  from  the  Boswell  mold,  an 
it  is  with  these  men  my  concern  lie 
Let  us  accept,  for  the  sake  of  argi 
ment,  Boswell's  idea  that  "a  troop  \|j  i 
a  troop,"  and,  further,  that  "all  the  j! 
need  is  somebody  as  good  as  they  aijji 
to  lead  them."  If  we  accept  thesil  j 
premises,  what  becomes  most  impoJJ 
tant  about  a  volunteer  Army  is  n<llj{ 
the  volunteer  but  his  leaders. 

My  concern  has  this  at  its  heart 
the  best  men  I  knew  in  the  Arm  I 
have  resigned,  are  in  the  process  cJi 
resigning,  or  will  resign  sometime  i  ill 
the  near  future.  The  despair  that  ,  I 
felt  in  1969  and  1970,  which  onljl 
served  to  add  to  my  personal  pro!  j 
lems,  apparently  continues  in  mor  j 
subtle  forms. 

When  I  was  at  Fort  Carson  las  11 
fall,  I  spoke  with  two  officers  wh 
had  been  classmates  at  West  Point  i 
I  had  known  one  of  them  when  w  j 
were  kids.  His  father  was  an  officei  | 
too.  The  other  man  and  I  had  bee)  i 
in  the  same  company  at  West  Poin  | 
for  two  years.  Both  resigned  in  June1  j 

"The  guys  who  are  getting  out,  j 
one  of  them  explained,  "are  the  mei 
you  would  want  to  serve  with  if  yoi'I 
were  going  to  stay  in."  Then  he  re  j 
cited  a  familiar  litany.  "Remembe 
Jones?  He's  getting  out.  Smith,  too 
Everyone  I  can  think  of  who's  worth  iM 
damn — they're  all  resigning  in  June  I 
If  not  this  year,  next  year.  And  yoi  I 
can  just  imagine  who's  staying  in  \ 


emember  Thomas?"  he  asked, 
names  are  changed  here  on  his 
;st. )  "He  was  in  an  air-defense 
Germany.  Remember  how 


ho  he  was?  Well,  that's  changed, 
rted  out  slow  with  him.  Falsify 
ittle  arms-room  check  sheet,  that 
report.  Then  they  were  telling 
o  take  the  total  amount  of  mon- 
jnated  to  the  United  Fund  and 
e  it  by  the  number  of  guys  in 
attery,  so  it  would  come  to  100 
;nt  participation.  Then  it  was 
ceying  with  strength  and  readi- 
reports.  Finally  Thomas  said  he 
't  going  to  have  any  more  of  it, 
refused  to  falsify  any  more  doc- 
its.  He  found  himself  in  one  big 
of  trouble — got  moved  around 
job  to  job.  He  isn't  gung  ho 
nore.  He'll  be  getting  out  this 
too." 

le  man  he  described  was  one  of 
four  regimental  commanders  in 
class  at  West  Point  and  was  ex- 
d  to  make  General  one  day.  I 
think  of  a  list  of  men  as  long  as 
rest  of  this  page  who  were  top- 
h  military  men,  each  in  his  own 
,  but  who  have  resigned  from  the 
ly:  Josiah  Bunting  III,  major, 
des  scholar,  author,  former  first 
ain  at  Virginia  Military  Institute; 

Gardner,  first  lieutenant,  pla- 
1  leader,  one  of  the  finest  Army 
ters  I  ever  knew;  Gary  Israelson, 
tain,  West  Point  1966;  Martin 
sidy,  captain,  number  two  in 
it  Point  1967;  Gary  Moyer  and 
h  Hubshman,  captains,  also  West 
nt  1967;  Jim  Hedrick,  captain, 
een  years  in  the  Army,  ten  of 
m  enlisted,  a  grass-roots,  from- 
gut  soldier  like  Boswell,  and  one 
dying  breed. 


S7"E  HAVE  broken  a  promise, 
^those  of  us  who  have  left  an 
ny  in  disrepair.  I  have  broken  it 
haps  most  profoundly,  but  the 
■mise  was  the  same.  Ours  was  the 
•mise  of  leadership.  Ours  was  the 
•mise  of  command  with  under- 
lying and  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
and  purpose.  Ours  was  the  prom- 
of  discipline  tempered  with  jus- 
e,  a  sense  of  evenness  and  fairness, 
rs  was  the  promise  of  patriotism 
asured  with  care. 

It  turns  out  that  ours  was  an  im- 
rfect  promise,  and  nothing  shows 
it  more  clearly  than  our  desertion 
the  Army.  We  broke  a  promise  to 
\  country,  but  more  than  this,  we 


broke  our  promise  to  the  men  who 
served  with  us,  and  to  the  men  who 
would  serve  in  the  future.  To  match 
their  obligation  with  our  obligation, 
their  dedication  with  our  dedication, 
their  loyalty  with  our  loyalty,  their 
honor  with  our  honor.  We  let  them 
down,  and,  worse,  none  of  all  this 
seems  possible  anymore.  Why? 

Despite  my  rebellion  against  au- 
thority, despite  the  sense  of  doom  I 
felt  following  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
father  and  my  grandfather,  despite 
the  terrible  feeling  of  loving  and  re- 
specting them  yet  all  the  time  living 
in  their  shadow  and  hating  them  for 
it — despite  all  of  this,  I  could  have 
served  out  my  time.  If  I  did  not  ex- 
actly serve  with  distinction,  at  least 
I  would  not  have  let  my  men  down. 
I  could  have  done  it  somehow.  It 
would  have  meant  pulling  punches, 
compromising  a  little  too  close  for 
comfort,  fighting  in  a  war  that  turned 
my  stomach  politically  and  morally. 
Yet  inexorably  1974  would  have 
come  along,  and  I,  too,  would  now 
be  a  civilian. 

Consider  these  statistics:  36  per- 
cent of  the  West  Point  class  of  1965 
are  now  in  civilian  life;  so  are  31  per- 
cent of  the  class  of  1966  and  33  per- 


cent of  the  class  of  1967.  (Figures 
on  the  class  of  1968  are  not  yet  com- 
plete. )  I  suspect  that  over  a  third  of 
my  classmates  will  have  resigned  by 
a  year  from  now.  Among  them  will 
be  four  conscientious  objectors  and 
several  who  were  discharged  for  po- 
litical reasons,  but  the  great  majority 
will  be  men  who  couldn't  take  it  any 
longer.  They  will  be  men  who  have  a 
bad  taste  in  their  mouths  after  having 
served  their  country  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Why?  Why  must  we  go  on  break- 
ing the  promise  of  leadership  that 
West  Point  has  traditionally  held  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  Army?  Why  must 
this  promise  be  broken  by  other 
young  leaders,  just  as  able,  just  as 
dedicated,  and  just  as  disgusted  as 
the  West  Pointers?  I've  asked  myself 
this  question  for  years,  and  I'm 
damned  if  I  have  an  answer.  I've 
spoken  to  many  of  those  who  have 
resigned,  including  my  father  and 
others  of  his  generation  who  have 
left  the  Army  in  disgust.  And  they 
don't  have  any  answer.  There  is  a 
sickness  somewhere,  a  corruption 
eating  away  at  the  guts  of  the  Army, 
as  my  father  once  put  it.  For  this,  no 
one  yet  has  a  cure.  □ 
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The  Nashville  sound  of  discontent 
by  Florence  King 
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ASHVILLE    HAS    NOT    YET  written 

t^t*"Tlic  Ballad  of  Hi  chard  Nixon," 
hut  chances  are  that  it  will,  and  the 
song  will  go  something  like  this: 

From  out  of  California 

This  grocer's  son  did  come 

To  rise  up  by  his  bootstraps 

In  the  light  of  freedom's  sun. 

He  married  him  a  red-haired  gal 

From  out  Xevada  way. 

She  stuck  with  him  through  thick 

and  thin 
Through  the  godless  enemy's 

fray. 

(Chorus) 

Here's  the  church  and  here's 

the  steeple! 
The  son  and  daughter  of  the 

people! 

.Now  that  Richard  Nixon  has  spun 
a  \  o-Yo  on  the  stage  of  the  Grand 
Ole  Oprv.  we  can  stop  laughing  at 
the  picture  of  Calvin  Coolidge  in  an 
Indian  war  bonnet.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  these  two  examples  of 
Presidential  whimsy,  however:  Coo- 
lidge had  a  sense  of  humor,  hut 
Nixon's  appearance  in  Nashville  was 
as  deadly  serious  as  he  himself  is.  In 
his  speech,  he  waggled  his  lapel  and 
said.  "The  peace  of  the  world  ...  is 
going  to  depend  on  our  character, 
our  helief  in  ourselves,  our  love  of 
our  country,  our  willingness  to  not 
onlv  wear  the  flag  hut  to  stand  up 
for  the  flag,  and  country  music  does 
that!"  Another  Nixonian  either-or 
was  forged,  and  the  audience  cheered 
wildly,  as  the  White  House  strat- 
egists who  cooked  up  the  trip  knew 
it  would. 

The  mind  of  the  country  music  fan 
tends  to  pounce  on  anything  that  re- 
semhles  a  good  old-fa>hioned  reduc- 
tio  ad  ahsurdum.  The  Nashville  au- 
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dienee  translated  the  President's 
words  thus:  he  who  does  not  like 
country  music  does  not  stand  up  for 
the  flag  and.  therefore,  is  not  a  good 
American. 


jgfcjQLARiZATlON  is  as  American  as 
llnujple  pie:  it  does  not  need  to  be 
encouraged  hecause  it  flourishes  like 
the  green  hay  tree  anyway,  partic- 
ularly among  the  rural  Southerners 
and  urban  working  people  who  make 
up  country  music  audiences.  In  his 
vi>it  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Pres- 

Florence  King,  author  of  thirty-seven  erotic 
novels,  writes  the  column  "Advice  to  the 
Ldveitorn"  tor  Viva  magazine. 


ident  Nixon  laid  his  imprimatui 
a  polarization  that  country  musi 
self  instigated  and  encouraged  fr 
teen  years  ago,  when  the  policie 
John  F.  Kennedy — combined 
his  polished  urbanity  and  sophist 
tion — drove  the  South  up  the  wal 
I  have  listened  to  country  m 
all  my  life.  My  grandmother, 
finished    the    fifth    grade  betw 
chores  on  a  tobacco  farm  in  Pri 
William   County,   Virginia,  wa: 
great  fan  of  what  is  correctly  ca 
"bluegrass"  music.  One  of  my  ear 
memories  is  of  being  held  in 
arms  while  she  danced  the  a 
walk  to  "Down  Yonder."  My  fal 
was  a  professional  banjo  playei 
the  dance  bands  of  the  Twenties 
a  friend  of  Eddie  Peabody's.  WK 
ever  Peabody  was  in  Washington, 
came  by,  and  he  and  my  father  wc< 
have  a  session  of  "picking."  I  1 
ered  near  them  in  awe,  and  one  ni< 
during  a  rousing  rendition  of  " 
key  in  the  Straw7,"  my  father  br 
a  string.  It  flew  back  and  came  w 
in  a  hair  of  hitting  me  in  the  eye 
I  also  remember  the  \S  orld  Yr 
II  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Grand 
Opry.  My  family  would  not  dre 
of  missing  them,  and  we  particula 
loved  Cousin  Minnie  Pearl  beca 
she  reminded  us  of  several  cous 
of  our  own.  At  this  time,  the  mui 
was  good-naturedly  called  "hillbil 
a  term  that  now  rouses  aficionac 
to  defensive  rage. 

Even  during  the  war  years.  I  he* 
only  one  patriotic  song  in  the  coi 
try  repertoire — "There's  a  Star  Sp. 
gled  Banner  Waving  Somewhere1] 
but  it  was  a  very  mild-mannered  lyi 
with  nothing  of  the  love-it-or-leavt 
paranoia  exemplified  in  the  tune 


I  reats  issued  by  Merle  Haggard  to- 
y.  The  Grand  Ole  Opry  usually 
ayed  well  within  the  goodbye-l'il- 
irlin'  range  popularized  by  Gene 
jtry.  The  songs  were  more  West- 
n  than  Southern;  the  latter  were 
ken  care  of  by  the  bluegrass  rep- 
toire.  In  either  case,  the  trademark 
as  geniality  and  tolerance;  the  most 
olent  song  around  was  "The  Wreck 
the  Old  '97." 

After  the  war  and  during  the  Fif- 
3s,  the  genre  was  taken  over  by 
ank  Williams  and  Eddy  Arnold, 
''imams  infused  some  wry  humor 
to  his  songs,  and  gave  an  authentic 
ajun  touch  to  "Jambalaya."  Arnold 
mtributed  some  interesting  things 
.  musical  history  by  reviving  an 
373  song  called  "Molly  Darling, '* 
y  all-time  favorite,  and  a  nineteenth- 
mtury  ballad,  "The  Letter  Edged 
i  Black."  During  this  period,  many 
auntry  music  hits  such  as  "I  Love 
ou  Because"  proved  good  enough 
»  enter  the  popular  music  field. 

JPHE  turning  POINT  in  country 
I  music  came  around  1960.  A  tru- 
alent  true-blue  note  crept  into  it  in 
aaction   to   the   hippie/ civil-rights 
lovements,  and  we  began  to  hear 
le  first  of  those  now-famous  talking 
ecords  of  the  whatever-happened-to- 
Jathan-Hale  school,  in  which  the 
ecitation  is  backed  by  patriotic  mu- 
dc,  usually  "America,  the  Beautiful," 
laved  in  last-post  time. 
Because  the  Kennedys  personified 
race,  glamour,  elegance,  and  Har- 
ard  intellect,  and  because  Mrs.  Jac- 
[ueline  Kennedy  especially  fell  some- 
what short  of  being  just  plain  home 
oiks,  country  music  struck  back  with 
.  feisty  pride  in  commonness  that 
vas  quite  different  in  tone  and  in- 
ent  from  the  lighthearted  hayseed 
iumor  of  Cousin  Minnie  Pearl,  whose 
outine  was  merely  the  reverse  side 
)f  George  M.  Cohan's  teasing  jabs 
it  the  Reubens  of  New  Rochelle.  One 
•uspects  that  Cousin  Minnie  and  Co- 
aan  would  have  liked  each  other. 
}ut  the  rural-conservative  country 
nusic  fan  hated  Kennedys  and  Ken- 
ledy  urbanity  with  a  visceral  pas- 
don.  Country  music  fans  started  pick- 
ng  up  on  the  idea  that  sophistica- 
:ion  was  the  mark  of  all  "nigger- 
ovin'  Commanists,"  and  we  began 
:o  hear  songs  attacking  city-dwellers. 
This  theme  has  always  been  present 
in  country  music,  but  in  the  Sixties 
it  became  more  prevalent  and  more 


acrimonious.  A  favorite  target  was 
New  York,  home  of  freedom  riders 
and  worse.  The  first  anti-city  song  I 
remember,  from  about  1962,  was 
harmless  and  hilarious,  but  the  seeds 
of  polarization  were  there.  It  was  a 
ballad  about  Lizzie  Borden  called 
"You  Can't  Chop  Your  Papa  Up  in 
Massachusetts  'Cause  Massachusetts 
Isn't  Little  Old  New  York."  A  few 
years  later  came  "I  Wouldn't  Live 
in  New  York  City  ( If  They  Gave  Me 
the  Whole  Dang  Town),"  which  had 
a  background  of  hectoring  street 
noises,  sirens,  and  explosions. 

I  continued  to  enjoy  country  music 
until  around  1968,  when  the  Chicago 
imbroglio,  the  election  of  Nixon,  and 
the  advent  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement  seemed  to  make  even 
greater  changes  in  the  genre  and  I 
began  to  be  repelled,  offended,  and 
occasionally  frightened  by  the  music 
I  had  loved  all  my  life. 

I  now  listen  to  my  local  country 
music  station  in  a  spirit  of  compul- 
sive masochistic  curiosity,  wonder- 
ing for  whom  the  bell  would  toll  if 
the  spirit  of  some  of  these  songs 
should  someday  become  flesh. 

The  typical  radio  station  now 
sounds  like  an  armed  camp.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  songs  themselves,  there 
are  regular  features  such  as  Arthur 
Kennedy's  Profile  of  a  Patriot  series, 
and  a  Georgetown  University  legal 
advice  series  called  Law  for  Laymen, 
which  defines  things  like  the  search- 
and-seizure  rule,  and  which  occasion- 
ally achieves  a  tone  of  "It's  us  against 
the  world."  These  productions  are  ed- 
ucational, but  the  undercurrent  that 
flows  through  them  bears  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  famous  fighting  side 
of  Merle  Haggard.  As  Clifton  Webb, 
playing  Mr.  Belvedere,  asked  a  child 
in  a  toy  store,  "Little  boy.  do  you 
expect  to  be  attacked?" 

mm  \\\  ob  today's  countrj  music 
llwllsongs  are  hymns  to  the  feai  of 
change  that  is  dividing  America 
along  strict  political,  social,  and  sex- 
ual lines,  and  encouraging  all  work- 
ing people  to  emulate  and  identify 
with  the  very  worst  sort  of  Southern 
reactionaries.  There  is  now  a  calcu- 
lated psychology  to  country  music, 
a  "message"  that  promotes  aliena- 
tion and  a  spirit  of  testy  readiness 
that  is  disturbing  to  hear. 

A  recent  song  that  particularly 
sticks  in  my  mind  goes:  "So  when 
you  |  e  by  with  your  head  up 


high/  You  ain't  no  better  than  me./ 
When  the  facts  are  known  you're 
just  flesh  and  bone./  You  ain't  no 
better  than  me."  This  is  one  of  the 
now-vast  category  of  Inferiority 
songs.  More  famous  is  "Born  to 
Lose,"  written  in  1944  but  revived 
in  the  Sixties.  Its  renaissance  was 
disturbing  because  I  noticed  that  a 
number  of  the  rougher  sort  of  South- 
ern men  had  affixed  the  title  to  their 
arms  in  homemade  tattoos.  When 
Richard  Speck  was  arrested,  he  was 
found  to  be  similarly  decorated. 

There  is  a  grim  pride  in  these  loser 
songs,  and  a  note  of  fond  self-pity 
illustrated  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
"Poor  Lonesome"  theme.  We  have 
had  "Poor  Lonesome  Me,"  "The  Last 
Word  in  Lonesome  is  Me,"  and 
"Little  Ole  Wine-Drinker,  Me."  The 
most  recent  contribution  to  the  cat- 
egory is  "What  Made  Milwaukee 
Famous  Made  a  Loser  Out  of  Me." 

The  sullen  defensiveness  aroused 
in  listeners  by  Inferiority  songs  be- 
comes social  dynamite  when  com- 
bined with  the  aggression  inherent 
in  songs  of  the  Down-Home  Patri- 
otism category.  The  newest  of  these 
is  "Red  Necks,  White  Socks,  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Beer,"  a  truculent  hymn 
to  the  twice-turned  jockstrap  that 
could  someday  become  America's 
"Horst  Wessel."  This  song  goes  far 
beyond  the  1960  elevation  of  mere 
commonness  in  exalting  roughnecks! 

The  two  most  famous  patriotic 
songs  are  both  by  Merle  Haggard: 
"The  Fightin'  Side  of  Me,"  which 
speaks  of  squirrely  draft-dodgers 
who  don't  believe  in  fighting,  and 
"Okie  from  Muskogee,"  which  rec- 
ommends leather  boots  instead  of 
Roman  sandals  for  manly  footwear. 

Racist  Southerners  objected  to 
protest  folk  songs  of  the  Sixties  be- 
cause they  felt  such  songs  contained 
implicit  threats.  "If  I  Had  a  Ham- 
mer" was  made  up  of  nothing  but 
conditional  verbs,  and  "Blowin'  in 
the  Wind"  was  a  collection  of  rhe- 
torical questions.  Understandably, 
this  provoked  rage  and  fear  in  cer- 
tain Southern  circles.  These  same 
ciicles  are  now  relishing  the  fiats  of 
patriotism,  Nashville  style. 

There  are  also  talking  records, 
which  have  come  a  long  way  from 
ihe  Green  Beret  sentimentality  of 
the  Sixties.  The  latest  hit  of  this 
type  is  "Americans,"  by  Byron 
MacGregor,  a  Canadian  who  de- 
claims that  he  is  sick  of  hearing 
America    criticized.    In  boosterish 
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A  family  heirloom  history  created 
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As  1976  draws  near,  many  American 
families  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their 
pride  in  America's  past  is  not  equalled  by 
their  real  knowledge  of  it. 

We  all  are  part  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  exciting,  varied,  and  hopeful  200 
years  in  the  entire  history  of  civilized 
man.  And  yet  what  most  of  us  really  know 
about  it,  dimly  remembered  from  our 
"required"  study  in  school,  is  a  bare  out- 
line of  names,  dates,  and  dry  facts. 

Now,  to  give  your  entire  family  the 
deep  sense  of  our  national  past  which  is 
our  birthright,  Books  by  U.S.News  & 
World  Report  has  published,  in  two 
volumes,  this  monumental  700-page  Bi- 
centennial salute  to  "200  YEARS"  of 
American  nationhood. 

This  is  no  dry  collection  of  facts— but  a 
vivid,  vital  human  story  of  heroes  and  vil- 
lains, great  leaders  and  a  great  people, 
struggling  to  explore,  settle,  and  civilize 
a  huge  untamed  continent. 

And  it  is  illustrated  with  more  than 
700  period  drawings,  engravings,  paint- 
ings, and  photographs,  a  third  of  them  in 
full  color  so  startlingly  real  and  vivid  that 
they  open  the  door  to  a  whole  new  dimen- 


sion of  history.  The  nation's  museums 
and  archives  were  combed  for  amazing 
glimpses  into  our  nation's  past,  including 
many  pictures  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Suddenly  it  all  comes  alive  with  drama 
and  meaning  as  you  travel,  generation  by 
generation,  through  two  centuries  of  the 
intensely  human  American  story.  And 
you  will  be  fascinated  by  the  thousand 
facets  that  sparkle  in  the  light  of  this  new 
understanding.  You  are  there . . . 
...when  George  Washington  ferried  six 
thousand  men  across  the  Delaware  on  a 
freezing  Christmas  night  for  a  surprise 
attack  against  the  Hessians. 
...when  Benedict  Arnold,  brilliant  hero 
before  his  treason,  marched  his  men 
through  the  trackless  Maine  wilderness 
with  400-pound  boats  on  their  backs  for  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  British  in  Canada. 
...when  the  Founding  Fathers  almost 
foundered  on  the  question  of  large  vs. 
small  states  during  the  sweltering  sum- 
mer of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
...when  Andrew  Jackson  coldly  replied  to 
a  series  of  nullificationist  toasts:  "Our 
Union:  it  must  be  preserved." 


...when  tearful  Confederate  veterans  [I 
Appomattox  "tenderly  fold  their  flagT 
battle-worn  and  torn,  blood-stainej 
heart-holding  colors,  and  lay  them  down! 

"200  YEARS"  is  not  just  the  story  II 
our  leaders,  but  of  the  American  Peop  [ 
as  well,  from  the  pioneers  in  their  Cone  I 
toga  wagons  to  the  bewildered  yet  detej 
mined  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  to  tlT 
sit-in  strikers  and  apple-sellers  of  tlj 
Depression  years. 

Each  volume  includes  a  Reading  Por] 
folio  of  the  deeply  moving  raw  materia 
of  history  — the  letters,  diaries,  journalf 
notebooks  of  the  leaders  and  the  peoplejl 
and  a  Presidential  Gallery  with  a  full 
page,  full-color  portrait  and  a  brief  bio| 
raphy  of  each  President. 

You  really  must  browse  through  th| 
impressive  history  to  appreciate  what 
can  mean  to  you  and  your  family  an' 
how  it  can  enrich  your  home. 

You  are  invited  to  examine  it  free  f(M 
10  days.  Just  mail  the  coupon  to  reques, 
an  examination  copy.  Then,  after  lookin 
it  over,  you  may  return  it  without  paying 
or  owing  anything  if  it  does  not  live  up  t; 
your  expectations  in  every  way. 

But  if  you  decide  you  want  to  own  iv 
you  may  keep  it  at  our  special  direct-tc ' 
you  price.  The  suggested  retail  price  i 
$45,  but  you  pay  only  $32.95  for  this  mas 
sive  two-volume  library,  a  saving  of  279? 
And  you  may  pay  this  discount  price  ir 
three  convenient  monthly  installments 


Lincoln  Lantern 

was  carried  atop 
a  pole  during 
the  1864  campaign 
parades  in  New  York. 


Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 

wrote  fables  of  good  fortune 
rewarding  hard  work.  For  many 
it  really  happened  that  way. 
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rhetoric  he  says  that  we  are  still  the 
biggest,  the  kindest,  and  the  best 
country  in  the  world,  the  one  that 
rushes  to  the  aid  of  others  in  need. 
During  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, he  says,  not  one  foreign  na- 
tion offered  to  help  us.  This  is  all 
very  stirring  to  someone  saturated 
in  Milwaukee's  finest,  but  the  only 
trouble  is,  it's  not  true.  All  the  major 
foreign  governments  offered  help  to 
San  Francisco,  but  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, obsessed,  as  usual,  with  machis- 
mo, declined  their  aid,  saying  that 
America  was  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  her  own  house. 

Loudly  trumpeted  supermasculini- 
ty  is  now  a  trademark  of  many  coun- 
try songs.  It  was  not  always  so;  Gene 
Autry  made  a  very  mild-mannered 
Marlboro  man  when  he  sang  "Back 
in  the  Saddle  Again,"  and  Roy  Rogers 
refused  to  shoot  anyone  on  screen. 
In  World  War  II,  "Praise  the  Lord 
and  Pass  the  Ammunition"  told  the 
story  of  a  man  who  tried  his  best  not 
to  resort  to  "manly"  solutions.  He 
was  a  chaplain  who  was  prohibited 
from  picking  up  a  gun,  and  only  un- 
der extreme  duress  did  he  finally  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

Supermasculinity  has  currently 
been  combined  with  those  old  chest- 
nuts, mother  songs,  to  encourage  a 
myth  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  aver- 
age country  music  fan:  men  are 
fighting  stags,  and  women  submissive 
does.  In  "Mama  Tried,"  a  man  brags 
he  "turned  twenty-one  in  prison  doin' 
life  without  parole."  "No  one  could 
steer  me  right  but  Mama  tried,"  i.e., 
no  female  can  tame  a  real  man. 

The  mother  figure  in  recent  coun- 
try music  is  very  much  like  the  long- 
suffering  Irish  mother.  Each  matri- 
arch is  honored  but  ignored,  and 
it  is  always  implied  that  although  she 
is  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  rock 
upon  which  the  family  is  built,  she 
can  do  nothing  to  stop  male  violence 
except  huddle  in  her  shawl  and  pray. 
The  mother  in  "Don't  Take  Your 
Guns  to  Town"  pleads  with  her  fine 
and  uncontrollable  sons,  but  the  dom- 
inant male  refuses  to  listen  and  re- 
turns home  on  a  slab,  his  pride  in- 
tact. How  different  these  mother 
songs  are  from  that  Grand  Ole  Opry 
radio  hit  of  thirty  years  ago,  "Mama 
Don  I  Allow."  That  mother  was  ig- 
nored, too,  but  her  sons  were  merely 
mischievous  when  they  broke  her 
rules  about  smoking  and  dancing. 
Even  so,  she  was  a  strong-minded, 
warpath  type  who  called  to  mind  no- 


thing less  than  Marjorie  Main  play- 
ing Queen  Boadicea,  not  a  helpless 
biddy  terrified  of  maleness. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  women's 
liberation  movement  would  threaten 
male  country  music  fans,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Tammy  Wynette's 
"Don't  Liberate  Me  (Love  Me)"  be- 
came a  big  hit.  Country  music  be- 
lieves that  men  are  men  and  women 
are  women,  and  God  help  anybody 
who  suggests  that  this  twain  should 
meet.  At  this  writing,  the  number- 
one  hit  on  the  country  music  circuit 
is  "Country  Bumpkin."  It  tells  of  a 
lanky  hayseed  who  goes  into  a  bar 
and  meets  a  barmaid  with  "hard  and 
knowing  eyes"  who  makes  fun  of  his 
countrified  manner.  In  the  second 
verse,  the  with-it  heroine  is  found 
"in  a  bed  of  joyful  tears  and  death- 
like pain,"  giving  birth  to  another 
country  bumpkin  who  is  proudly  de- 
scribed as  a  "boy-child."  In  the  third 
verse,  "forty  years  of  hard  work 
later,"  the  former  barmaid  is  dying 
in  the  same  bed,  with  her  husband 
and  grown  son,  both  apparently 
healthy,  in  worshipful  attendance.  In- 
nate male  purity  and  righteousness 
have  triumphed  over  innate  female 
wickedness;  she  was  saved  by  the 
love  of  a  good  man  who  married  her, 
soiled  dove  though  she  was,  and 
made  an  honest  woman  of  her. 

As  Betty  MacDonald  said  in  The 
Egg  and  I:  "The  more  I  was  shown 
of  that  side  of  the  life  of  a  farmer's 
good  wife,  the  more  I  saw  in  the  life 
of  an  old-fashioned  mistress.  ...  I 
luxuriated  in  breaking  the  old  moun- 
tain tradition  that  a  decent  woman 
is  in  bed  only  between  the  hours  of 
7:00  p.m.  and  4:00  a.m.  unless  she  is 
in  labor  or  dead." 


en  and  women  don't  get  along 
very  well  in  country  music.  For 
every  song  like  "The  Happiest  Girl 
in  the  Whole  U.S.A."  there  are  hun- 
dreds that  describe  doomed,  guilt- 
ridden  relationships  that  barrel  on  in 
a  rondo  of  attempted  serial  monoga- 
my like  a  sexual  house  that  Jack  built. 
She's  nobody's  darlin'  but  mine,  yet 
she's  down  at  the  honky-tonk  tavern 
with  Big  Bad  John,  who  brought 
along  his  guns,  who  robs  other  men's 
castles,  who's  sorry  he  made  her  cry, 
because  she  walked  the  floor  and  left 
tears  on  her  pillow  after  somebody 
stole  her  darlin'  when  they  played 
"The  Tennessee  Waltz,"  while  she 
was  slippin'  around  with  me  down  at 


the  honky-tonk  tavern  on  the  fB 

side  of  town. 

Such  a  disruptive  sex  life  is  hfl 
on  the  nerves,  so  it  is  no  wonder  IjB 
one  of  the  most  popular  country  9u 
sic  categories  is  Escape  From  W  mm 
en.  In  these  songs,  the  GreyhoB 
bus  stars  as  deus  ex  machina,  |H 
the  lyrics  read  like  timetables.  '^M 
popularity  of  "By  the  Time  I  GeH 
Phoenix"  is  directly  related  to  B 
average  country  music  fan's  urge^B 
flee  and  become  king  of  the  roadjH 

Many  of  them  tried  to  prove  tin 
kingship  of  the  road  in  the  recjR 
truck  drivers'  strike.  Next  to  dioU 
fuel,  the  truck  driver's  most  vH 
requirement  is  his  country  music  tJH 
deck.  These  men  are  saturated  vlH 
country  music  for  mile  after  endHI 
mile.  The  inevitable  tedium  of  suB 
work  increases  the  feelings  of  isdfl 
tion  and  alienation  prompted  by  H 
Poor-Lonesome-Me  songs;  the  Sup!  t 
stud  and  Patriotic  songs  keep  thjj  t\ 
by    turns    stirred    up,    challeng*  b 
threatened,  angry,  and  over-confidl 
in  a  cocky,  defensive  way.  The  H 
ky-Tonk   Angel   songs  make  th 
wonder  about  the  wives  they  leave 
home  for  such  long  periods  of  tir 
and  the  Inferiority  songs  such  as 
I  Had  Johnny's  Cash,  Charley's  Pr 
and  You"  provide  them  with  pain 
reminders  that  the  American  Dre< 
which  they  have  long  cherished  1 
ceased  to  exist — except,  ironical 
for  a  country  music  star  like  Lore 
Lynn,  who  has  made  an  enormc 
fortune  even  though  she  can  ban 
read  and  write. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  1  a 
not  an  intellectual  snob,  nor  even 
intellectual.  Except  for  literature,  i 
tastes  are  thoroughly  music-hall  ar 
unfortunately,  I  love  beer.  Now  tli 
I  can  no  longer  enjoy  country  mus 
I  tend  toward  larme  dans  la  voix  Iri 
tenors  at  their  most  mawkish — Jol 
McCormack's  rendition  of  "Swe 
Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane,"  f 
instance.  I  am  concerned  with  t 
subject  of  country  music  not  out 
a  quest  for  some  arbitrary  standai 
of  loftiness  but  out  of  concern  f 
domestic  tranquillity.lt  is  not  too  fai 
fetched  to  say  that  the  violence  of  tfj 
truckers'  strike  was  fired  in  part  I 
the   provocations   of  the  Nashvilj 
sound.  If  this  music  is  creating,  ea 
couraging,  and  isolating  a  rootle: ' 
proletariat,  that  ought  to  give  pau; 
to  the  composers  and  artists  in  th 
field  who  claim  to  love  America  si 
much  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 


If  this  is  all  our  label  says  to  you, 

you  obviously  haven't  tasted  our  Scotch. 

12  YEARS  OLD  WORLDWIDE  -  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86  PROOF  •  GENERAL  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


After  thousands  of  years  of           T~Z)z?  l/h/un  ]f\A      somewhere  as  it  is  going  nowhere, 
progress,  man  eontinues  to  spend  a              VUIVU  L\J*t      With  an  aggressive,  three  liter  fuel- 
great  deal  of  his  time     am    0i  MM  MM  M  ■aWBV%  IP*  m\  ff%  injected  engine  and  a 
standing  still.             gk  M~W^M  I II 7  r_  I  1        MM  |v  thoughtful  combination 

Trapped  in  endless  Um  vl  W  Iklniklp  W^lll  ol  satet\  -features, 

traffic  jams  that  can  wear   Ml  III  V  ha  MMk  ML  Ml   Including  disc  brakes  on 

him  out  before  his  da>       841111        p|  l|v  anAI  all  four  wheels.  Front  and 

even  begins.  ■v^^I^bI         wll  Wll  ends 

UNCIVILIZED  WORLD.  - 


Volvo  164,  we 
did  all  we  could  to  make  entrapment  as  painless 
as  possible. 

The  164's  seats,  for  example,  can  keep  you 
from  crawling  out  of  your  skin  no  matter  how 
long  you've  been  crawling  in  traffic.  Because 
instead  of  having  them  designed  by  a  stylist,  we 
called  upon  an  engineer  with  the  perfect 
background  for  the  job.  A  bad  back.  What  he 
developed  were  massive  bucket  seats  (faced  in 
genuine  leather  instead  of  genuine  vinyl)  that  not 
only  conform  to  the  contours  of  the  back,  but  can 
be  adjusted  to  give  the  small  of  your  back  the 
exact  support  it  requires. 

This  same  precise  thinking  was  also  applied  to 
the  164  interior.  Which  explains  why  it  doesn't 
simply  have  ten-outlet  air  conditioning  and 
heating,  but  a  heated  driver's  seat  as  well.  And 
why  it  doesn't  simply  have  ample  legroom  for 
five  adults,  but  enough  for  even  a  6'6" driver. 

Of  course,  the  164  is  just  as  impressive  going 


impact  of  a 

collision  rather  than  passing  it  on  to  the  passenger 
compartment.  And  a  single-unit  body  so  strong, 
any  one  of  its  thousands  of  spot  welds  is  capable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  entire  body. 

Yet  with  all  this  strength  and  comfort,  the  164 
is  suiprisingly  nimble.  Its  turning  circle  is  actually 
smaller  than  the  Volkswagen  Beetle's.  A  virtue 
you'll  be  particularly  grateful  for  when  tucking 
into  tight  parking  spaces  more  ungainly  luxury 
cars  are  forced  to  pass  by. 

Another  164  virtue— one  that  seems  to  grow 
more  virtuous  all  the  time— is  its  relatively 
meager  need  for  gasoline.  Latest  government 
figures  show  the  164  gets  about  fifty  percent 
more  gas  mileage  than  the  most  popular  domestic 
cars  in  its  price  range. 

So  when  you're  not  waiting  on  lines  at  gas 
stations,  you  can  conserve  your  frustrations  for  the 
jammed-up  roads  ahead.  "^^(QJ^/TQ 


arperis 
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SOLZHEMTSYN'S  , 
EXCRUCIATING  EXPOSE 


A  white  paper  on  a  black  history 
by  Strobe  Talbott 


EXANDER  Solzhenitsyn  started  writing  about 
3  Soviet  penal  system  more  than  two  decades  ago.  He 
s  then  a  recent  ex-convict  living  in  Central  Asian  exile, 
obscure  schoolteacher  and  an  unpublished  author.  His 
st  probes  into  the  institutionalized  terror  of  the  Sta- 
ist  period  were  fictional:  novels,  short  stories,  and 
tys.  In  1958,  still  an  unknown  writer,  he  began  a  multi- 
lume  documentary  history  of  the  jails  and  camps.  Its 
le,  The  GULag  Archipelago,  refers  to  the  domain  of 
i  Chief  Administration  of  Corrective  Labor  Camps — 
own  in  bureaucratic  jargon  by  the  acronym  GULag 
which  Solzhenitsyn  saw  as  a  vast  archipelago  of  island 
ison  colonies  superimposed  upon  Soviet  Eurasia. 
When  the  first  volume  of  GULag  was  finally  printed 
i  months  ago  in  Paris,  Solzhenitsyn  was  a  Nobel  laure- 
ls largely  on  the  strength  of  three  novels.  GULag  is  his 
st  major  work  of  nonfiction.  It  is  also  his  most  ambi- 
>us  book — and  the  most  galling  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

February,  shortly  after  the  Russian-language  edition 
•peared  in  emigre  bookstores  in  the  West,  the  Kremlin 
dered  the  KGB  to  arrest  Solzhenitsyn  and  hustle  him 
»oard  an  Aeroflot  flight  out  of  the  country.  He  now  lives 
Switzerland.  The  international  cause  celebre  touched 
i  by  Solzhenitsyn's  deportation  has  made  him,  for  a 
nile  at  least,  the  best-known  (though  surely  not  the  most 
idely  read  )  novelist  in  the  world. 

The  acronym  is  formed  from  the  Russian  for  "Chief  Admin- 
tration  of  Camps" — Glavnoye  i/pravleniye  Lagerei. 


Whether  Solzhenitsyn  ultimately  occupies  a  place  in 
literary  history  comparable  to  his  current  prominence  in 
the  headlines  may  depend  on  how  future  critics  judge 
The  GULag  Archipelago.  In  scope  and  density  it  is 
worthy  of  its  subject,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  most 
massive  and  systematic  repression  of  a  people  by  its 
leaders  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Bolsheviks 
inherited  prison  camps  from  the  Romanov  monarchy  they 
overthrew,  but  what  had  been  a  purely  punitive  institu- 
tion under  the  tsars  became  an  economic  one  a^.  well  un- 
der the  commissars.  Slave  labor  attained  its  apotheosis 
under  Joseph  Stalin  and  his  last  police  chief,  Lavrenti 
Beria.  The  GULag  was  largely,  but  by  no  means  com- 
pletely, dismantled  during  the  de-Stalinization  campaign 
that  Nikita  Khrushchev  launched  in  the  1950s.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn dates  his  history  of  the  camps  from  1918,  the 
year  after  the  revolution  I  and  also  the  year  of  his  birth), 
to  1956,  the  year  of  his — and  many  others' — full  rehabili- 
tation. For  those  thirty-eight  years,  the  GULag  archipel- 
ago was  a  country  within  a  country,  with  a  cumulative 
population  running  into  the  scores  of  millions.  Many  con- 
victs lived  out  their  lives  in  the  camps.  Thousands  were 
condemned  to  incarceration  for  no  reason  except  that 
their  parents  were  "enemies  of  the  people."  Virtually 
entire  professions,  economic  classes,  and  nationality 
groups  were  swept  up  by  the  purges  and  by  dragnets  con- 
ducted to  meet  arrest  quotas. 

For  "disrespectful  remarks"  about  Stalin  in  1945, 
Solzhenitsyn  inhabited  the  GULag  for  eight  years.  He 
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learned  what  is  usually  called  "camp  slang" — actually  a 
language  within  a  language,  by  which  his  fellow  prison- 
ers communicated  with  each  other.  Out  of  a  feeling  of 
obligation,  he  decided  to  chronicle  the  oral  tradition  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  GULag  tried  to  keep  their 
story  alive  for  history.  After  Stalin's  death  and  Beria's  ex- 
ecution in  1953,  Solzhenitsyn  and  ten  million  others  were 
released  from  the  camps.  He  began  to  set  down  his  own 
experiences,  collect  the  tales  of  other  former  inmates,  in- 
terview the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  those  who  did 
not  survive;  later  he  pored  over  official  publications  and 
underground  literature,  as  well  as  the  foreign  press  and 
emigre  accounts.  He  assembled  and  synthesized  material 
on  many  aspects  of  the  purges,  the  police,  and  the  camps. 
He  reviewed  the  obscurantist  legalisms  of  the  criminal 
code  and  the  endless  catalogue  of  offenses  against  the 
state,  which  ranged  from  an  interest  in  Esperanto  to 
"contacts  leading  to  suspicion  of  espionage."  He  conduct- 
ed his  own  inquiry  into  individual  cases,  such  as  that  of 
a  plumber  who  had  a  habit  of  switching  off  the  radio 
speaker  in  his  room  every  time  a  paean  to  Stalin  was 
broadcast  I  a  neighbor  informed  on  him,  and  the  plumber 
served  eight  years  as  a  '"Socially  Dangerous  Element"), 
or  that  of  a  woman  who  drew  a  ten-year  sentence  for  writ- 
ing two  lines  of  poetry: 

You  can  pray  freely 

Hut  just  so  God  alone  can  hear. 

Solzhenitsyn  scrutinized  the  fate  of  the  victims  and  the 
role  of  the  authorities,  from  the  anonymous  to  the  noto- 
rious. He  concluded  that  both  Stalin  s  predecessor,  Lenin, 
and  his  successors  I  including  some  still  in  power  )  must 
share  the  blame  for  the  crimes  of  the  Stalin  era,  and  that 
the  enormity  of  the  Stalinist  evil  mitigated  the  actions  of 
Soviet  soldiers  and  civilians  who  collaborated  with  the 
Germans  during  World  \^  ar  II.  These  verdicts  infuriated 
the  present  Russian  rulers  more  than  anything  else  Sol- 
zhenitsyn has  written. 

fl 

^pi  /  Lag  i S  SUBTITLED  "An  Experiment  in  Literary 
Investigation."  The  phrase  suggests  that  the  author's 
methodology  was  scholarly  and  the  contents  of  the  book 
are  factual  but  that  the  form  is  novelistic;  the  style  is — 
in  Solzhenitsyn's  highly  idiosyncratic  way — literary,  and 
the  judgments  are  as  bold  and  absolute  as  those  of  an  Old 
Testament  prophet. 

Readers  of  Solzhenitsyn  in  English  should  know  that 
he  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  writer  to  translate  and 
that  GULag  is  the  most  problematic  work  he  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Rendering  GULag  into  English  must  have  been  an 
unusually  agonizing  job  for  Thomas  P.  Whitney,  the 
translator  of  the  Harper  &  Row  edition.  As  in  his  1962 
short  novel.  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisouich, 
Solzhenitsyn  makes  extensive  use  of  camp  argot.  Since 
language  depends  upon  shared  experience  for  meaning 
and  since  there  is  no  counterpart  in  America  to  the  po- 
litical prisons  of  Russia,  there  is  often  no  English  equiv- 
alent, nor  even  an  adequate  approximation,  of  Solzhenit- 
syn's  idiom.  In  fact,  the  vocabulary  of  GULag  sometimes 


perplexes  Russians.  One  European  translator  of  the  b(  i 
was  stumped  by  a  word  he  had  never  seen  before  i  \ 
had  to  ask  half  a  dozen  Russians  before  he  found  < 
who  had  been  in  the  camps  and  who  knew  what  the  w<  i 
meant.  Another  difficulty  in  translating  Solzhenitsyn  i 
his  linguistic  chauvinism:  he  seeks  in  his  writing  to  coi  j 
teract  the  "contamination"  of  Russian  by  foreign  inl 
ences;  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  words  which  i 
Slavic  in  etymology.  He  often  resorts  to  archaisms  a 
sometimes  even  to  neologisms.  A  well-known  scholar  \ 
commented  that  GULag  is  the  only  contemporary  wc 
that  needs  to  be  read  with  a  four-volume  nineteen, 
century  Russian  dictionary  close  at  hand.  Solzhenitsy 
penchant  for  esoteric  and  antiquated — but  very  RussiJI 
—words  gives  his  style  a  philological  distinctiveness  4 
the  original  that  is  nearly  impossible  to  reproduce  in  o  ) 
own  much  more  hybrid  language. 

There  are  other  problems,  too:  Solzhenitsyn's  use  ,  si 
Soviet  bureaucratese,  especially  the  tongue-twisting  a  - 
ronyms  and  alien-sounding  portmanteau  words  of  t 
state  security  apparatus,  and  his  reliance  on  prolific  iu 
ics.  capitalization,  exclamation  marks,  and  other  typ 
graphical  devices  for  emphasis  give  GULag  a  superficial 
pamphletlike  quality. 

But  despite  these  difficulties,  the  information  whi< 
Solzhenitsyn  imparts  is  conveyed  across  the  language  ba 
rier.  So  are  the  conviction,  the  authority,  and  the  a/  I 
with  which  he  reconstructs  events  and  passes  judgmen 

GULag  is  appearing  at  a  controversial  time  in  tb  ^ 
career  of  its  author.  On  one  hand,  his  prestige  has  nevt 
been  higher.  On  the  other,  since  he  began  his  life  in  exil 
some  of  his  staunchest  admirers  have  felt  compelled  t 
criticize  him  privately  and  even  in  public.  No  longe 
persecuted  daily  by  the  KGB  and  therefore  no  longt 
automatically  the  darling  of  liberals  everywhere,  Solzhti 
nitsyn  has  flaunted  his  romantic  Great  Russian  national, 
ism,  his  disapproval  of  "democracy  run  riot"  in  the  Unites 
States,  his  contempt  for  Daniel  Ellsberg,  and  his  visiol 
of  benevolent,  theocratic   (  presumably  neotsarist)  au 
thoritarianism  as  what's  best  for  the  Russians.  These  an* 
other  views  have  elicited  sharp  rebuttals  from  admirer 
like  the  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov.  Solzhenitsyn  was  h 
dissenter  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ever  since  this  passionate,  some 
times  extravagant,  patriot  was  evicted  from  his  homeland' 
he  has  been  a  dissenter  in  the  West  as  well,  probably  tc 
the  satisfaction  of  his  enemies  in  the  Kremlin  and  ceri 
tainly  to  the  chagrin  of  some  friends  in  the  Soviet  human 
rights  movement.  A  typical  comment  comes  from  another; 
Russian  living  in  exile,  a  fellow  dissident  intellectual  ano 
former  convict  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  when 
criticizing  someone  he  still  calls  "the  great  man": 

"Solzhenitsyn  has  recently  talked  some  nonsense,  buti 
he  has  written  magnificent  books.  At  the  very  worst,  per-1 
haps  his  works  will  be  judged  even  greater  than  the  man) 
who  wrote  them." 

The  GULag  Archipelago  is  Solzhenitsyn's  greatest  work 
to  date.  The  excerpt  which  follows  is  the  most  compelling 
and  excruciating  chapter.   1 

Strobe  Talbott,  a  correspondent  for  Time  magazine,  is  the  translator  4 
and  editor  of  two  volumes  of  memoirs  by  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
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Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 

THE  GULAG  ARCHIPELAGO 


Translated  by  Thomas  P.  Whithe) 

INTERROGATION 


Ik  the  intellectuals  in  the  plays  of  Chekhov  who 
nt  all  their  time  guessing  what  would  happen  in 
:nty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  had  been  told  that  in  forty 
s  interrogation  by  torture  would  be  practiced  in 
>ia;  that  prisoners  would  have  their  skulls  squeezed 
liin  iron  rings;  that  a  human  being  would  be  lowered 
o  an  acid  bath;  that  they  would  be  trussed  up  naked  to 
>itten  by  ants  and  bedbugs;  that  a  ramrod  heated  over 
)rimus  stove  would  be  thrust  up  their  anal  canal  ( the 
icret  brand" ) ;  that  a  man's  genitals  would  be  slowly 
ished  beneath  the  toe 
a  jackboot;  and  that, 
the  luckiest  possible 
cumstances,  prisoners 
uld   be   tortured  by 
ing  kept  from  sleeping 
a  week,  by  thirst, 
d  by  being  beaten  to  a 
jody  pulp,  not  one  of 
lekhov's   plays  would 
ve  gotten  to  its  end 
cause  all  the  heroes 
)uld  have  gone  off  to 
ane  asylums. 
Yes,    not    only  Che- 
jov's  heroes,  but  what 
>rmal  Russian  at  the 
inning  of  the  century, 
uding  any  member  of 
Russian  Social  Dem- 
ratic  Workers'  Party, 
mid     have  believed, 
ould    have  tolerated, 
ich  a  slander  against 
le  bright  future?  What 
ad  been  acceptable  un- 
er  Tsar  Aleksei  Mik- 
ailovich  in  the  seven- 
;enth  century,  what  had 
Iready  been  regarded  as 
arbarism  under  Peter 
ne  Great,  what  might 
ave  been  used  against 
en  or  twenty  people  in 
11  during  the  time  of  Bi- 


ron  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  what  had  already  be- 
come totally  impossible  under  Catherine  the  Great,  was 
all  being  practiced  during  the  flowering  of  the  glorious 
twentieth  century — in  a  society  based  on  socialist  prin- 
ciples, and  at  a  time  when  airplanes  were  flying  and  the 
radio  and  talking  films  had  already  appeared — not  by 
one  scoundrel  alone  in  one  secret  place  only,  but  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  specially  trained  human  beasts  standing 
over  millions  of  defenseless  victims. 

\\  as  it  only  that  explosion  of  atavism  which  is  now 

evasively  called  "the  cult 
of  personality"  that  was 
so  horrible?  Or  was  it 
even  more  horrible  that 
during  those  same  years, 
in  1937  itself,  we  cele- 
brated Pushkin's  centen- 
nial? And  that  we  shame- 
lessly continued  to  stage 
those  self-same  Chekhov 
plays,  even  though  the 
answers  to  them  had  al- 
ready come  in?  Is  it  not 
still  more  dreadful  that 
we  are  now  being  told, 
thirty  years  later,  "Don't 
talk  about  it!"?  If  we 
start  to  recall  the  suffer- 
ings of  millions,  we  are 
told  it  will  distort  the 
historical  perspective!  If 
we  doggedly  seek  out  the 
essence  of  our  morality, 
we  are  told  it  will  darken 
our  material  progress! 
Let's  think  rather  about 
the  blast  furnaces,  the 
rolling  mills  that  were 
built,  the  canals  that 
were  dug  .  .  .  no,  better 
not  talk  about  the  canals. 
.  .  .  Then  maybe  about 
the  gold  of  the  Kolyma? 
No,  maybe  we  ought  not 
to  talk  about  that  either. 
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.  .  .  Well,  we  can  talk  about  anything,  so  long  as  we  do  it 
adroitly,  so  long  as  we  glorify  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  really  hard  to  see  why  we  condemn  the  Inquisition. 
W'asn  t  it  true  that  beside  the  autos-da-fe,  magnificent  ser- 
vices were  offered  the  Almighty?  It  is  hard  to  see  why  we 
are  so  down  on  serfdom.  After  all,  no  one  forbade  the 
pea-ants  to  work  every  day.  And  they  could  sing  carols 
at  Christmas  too.  And  for  Trinity  Day  the  girls  wove 
m  reaths. .  . . 

BEFORE  L938  SOME  KIND  of  formal  documentation 
was  required  as  a  preliminary  to  torture,  as  well  as  spe- 
cific permission  for  each  case  under  investigation  (even 
though  such  permission  was  easy  to  obtain  I ,  then  in  the 
years  1937-1938,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  situation 
prevailing  ( the  specified  millions  of  admissions  to  the 
Archipelago  had  to  be  ground  through  the  apparatus  of 
individual  interrogation  in  specified,  limited  periods, 
something  which  had  simply  not  happened  in  the  mass 
waves  of  kulaks  and  nationalities),  interrogators  were 
allowed  to  use  violence  and  torture  on  an  unlimited  basis, 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  their  work  quotas  and  the  amount  of  time  they 
were  given.  The  types  of  torture  used  were  not  regulated, 
and  every  kind  of  ingenuity  was  permitted,  no  matter 
what. 

In  1939  such  indiscriminate  authorization  was  with- 
drawn, and  once  again  written  permission  was  required 
for  torture,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  have  been  so  easily 
granted.  I  Of  course,  simple  threats,  blackmail,  deception, 
exhaustion  through  enforced  sleeplessness,  and  punish- 
ment cells  were  never  prohibited.  I  Then,  from  the  end  of 
the  war  and  throughout  the  postwar  years,  certain  cate- 
gories of  prisoners  were  established  by  decree  for  whom 
a  broad  range  of  torture  was  automatically  permitted. 
Among  these  were  nationalists,  particularly  the  Lkrainians 
and  the  Lithuanians,  especially  in  those  cases  where  an 
underground  organization  existed  ( or  was  suspected  )  that 
had  to  be  completely  uncovered,  which  meant  obtaining 
the  names  of  everyone  involved  from  those  already  ar- 
rested. For  example,  there  were  about  fifty  Lithuanians 
in  the  group  of  Romualdas  Skyrius,  the  son  of  Pranus.  In 
19 15  they  were  charged  with  posting  anti-Soviet  leaflets. 
Because  there  weren't  enough  prisons  in  Lithuania  at  the 
time,  they  sent  them  to  a  camp  near  Velsk  in  Archangel 
Province.  There  some  were  tortured  and  others  simply 
couldn't  endure  the  double  regime  of  work  plus  interroga- 
tion, with  the  result  that  all  fifty,  to  the  very  last  one, 
confessed.  After  a  short  time  news  came  from  Lithuania 
that  the  n  al  culprits  responsible  for  the  leaflets  had  been 
discovered,  and  none  of  the  first  group  had  been  involved 
at  all!  In  1950.  at  the  Kuibyshev  Transit  Prison,  I  encoun- 
tered a  Ukrainian  from  Dnepropetrovsk  who  had  been 
tortured  many  different  ways  in  an  effort  to  squeeze  "con- 
tacts" and  names  out  of  him.  Among  the  tortures  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  was  a  punishment  cell  in  which 
there  was  room  only  to  stand.  They  shoved  a  pole  inside 


for  him  to  hold  on  to  so  that  he  could  sleep — for  fo 
hours  a  day.  After  the  war,  they  tortured  Correspondii 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Levina  because  si  . 
and  the  Alliluyevs  had  acquaintances  in  common. 

It  would  also  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  1937  the  "d 
covery"  that  the  personal  confession  of  an  accused  perse  i 
was  more  important  than  any  other  kind  of  proof  or  faci( 
This  concept  had  already  been  formulated  in  the  Twenth 
And  1937  was  just  the  year  when  the  brilliant  teaching 
[Andrei]  Vyshinsky  [chief  prosecutor  in  the  show  trial 
of  the  late  1930s]  came  into  its  own.  Incidentally,  even  • 
that  time,  his  teaching  was  transmitted  only  to  interrogi 
tors  and  prosecutors — for  the  sake  of  their  morale  ar 
steadfastness.  The  rest  of  us  only  learned  about  it  twen  i 
years  later— when  it  had  already  come  into  disfavor-'  - 
through  subordinate  clauses  and  minor  paragraphs  i 
newspaper  articles,  which  treated  the  subject  as  if  it  hf; 
long  been  widely  known  to  all. 

It  turns  out  that  in  that  terrible  year  Andrei  Yanuary 
vich  (one  longs  to  blurt  out,  "Jaguaryevich" )  Vyshinsk; 
availing  himself  of  the  most  flexible  dialectics  (of  a  so- 
nowadays  not  permitted  either  Soviet  citizens  or  electro 
ic  calculators,  since  to  them  yes  is  yes  and  no  is  no 
pointed  out  in  a  report  which  became  famous  in  certai 
circles  that  it  is  never  possible  for  mortal  men  to  establis' 
absolute  truth,  but  relative  truth  only.  He  then  proceeded 
to  a  further  step,  which  jurists  of  the  last  two  thousan' 
years  had  not  been  willing  to  take:  that  the  truth  estal 
lished  by  interrogation  and  trial  could  not  be  absolute 
but  only,  so  to  speak,  relative.  Therefore,  when  we  sign  > 
sentence  ordering  someone  to  be  shot  we  can  never  hi 
absolutely  certain,  but  only  approximately,  in  view  cj  > 
certain  hypotheses,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  that  we  ar 
punishing  a  guilty  person.  Thence  arose  the  most  practicjl 
conclusion:  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  absolute  evidenc 
— for  evidence  is  always  relative — or  unchallengeabl 
witnesses — for  they  can  say  different  things  at  differer.' 
times.  The  proofs  of  guilt  were  relative,  approximate,  an> 
the  interrogator  could  find  them,  even  when  there  was  nl 
evidence  and  no  witness,  without  leaving  his  office,  '*ba<' 
ing  his  conclusions  not  only  on  his  own  intellect  but  als* 
on  his  Party  sensitivity,  his  moral  forces"  I  in  other  words1 
the  superiority  of  someone  who  has  slept  well,  has  bee^ 
well  fed.  and  has  not  been  beaten  up  I  ""and  on  his  charac 
ter"  I  in  other  words,  his  willingness  to  apply  cruelty! ).  ' 

In  only  one  respect  did  Vyshinsky  fail  to  be  consisted 
and  retreat  from  dialectical  logic:  for  some  reason,  thi'l 
executioner's  bullet  which  he  allowed  was  not  relative  bu 
absolute.  .  .  . 

T 

Hin  "  it  was  that  the  conclusions  of  advanced  Soviel 
jurisprudence,  proceeding  in  a  spiral,  returned  to  bar 
baric  or  medieval  standards.  Like  medieval  torturers,  our1 
interrogators,  prosecutors,  and  judges  agreed  to  accept 
the  confession  of  the  accused  as  the  chief  proof  of  guilt. 

However,  the  simple-minded  Middle  Ages  used  dramat- 
ic and  picture-que  methods  to  squeeze  out  the  desired 
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•  Visions:  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  bed  of  nails,  impale- 
i  t.  hot  coals,  etc.  In  the  twentieth  century,  taking  ad- 
t  Itage  of  our  more  highly  developed  medical  knowledge 
i    extensive  prison  experience  (and  someone  seriously 

•  *nded  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  this  theme),  people 
"j  ie  to  realize  that  the  accumulation  of  such  impressive 

aratus  was  superfluous  and  that,  on  a  mass  scale,  it 
also  cumbersome.  And  in  addition.  .  . 

S  n  addition,  there  was  evidently  one  other  circumstance. 

>j  always.  Stalin  did  not  pronounce  that  final  word,  and 
subordinates  had  to  guess  what  he  wanted.  Thus,  like 

=!  ickal,  he  left  himself  an  escape  hole,  so  that  he  could. 

I  ie  wanted,  beat  a  retreat  and  write  about  "dizziness 
n  success."  After  all,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history 
calculated  torture  of  millions  was  being  undertaken. 
I.  even  with  all  his  strength  and  power,  Stalin  could  not 
absolutely  sure  of  success.  In  dealing  with  such  an 
irmous  mass  of  material,  the  effects  of  the  experiment 
iht  differ  from  those  obtained  from  a  smaller  sample, 
unforeseen  explosion  might  take  place,  a  slippage  in 
eological  fault,  or  even  worldwide  disclosure.  In  any 
e.  Stalin  had  to  remain  innocent,  his  sacred  vestments 
zelically  pure. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  no  list  of  tor- 
es and  torments  existed  in  printed  form  for  the  guid- 
:e  of  interrogators!  Instead,  all  that  was  required  was 

•  every  Interrogation  Department  to  supply  the  tribunal 
;hin  a  specified  period  with  a  stipulated  number  of  rab- 
«  who  had  confessed  everything.  And  it  was  simply 
ted,  orally  but  often,  that  any  measures  and  means  em- 
ayed  were  good,  since  they  were  being  used  for  a  lofty 
rpose;  that  no  interrogator  would  be  made  to  answer 

•  the  death  of  an  accused;  and  that  the  prison  doctor 
ould  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  course  of  the 
yestigation.  In  all  probability,  they  exchanged  experi- 
ces  in  comradely  fashion:  ""they  learned  from  the  most 
ccessful  workers."  Then,  too,  ""material  rewards''  were 
:ered — higher  pay  for  night  work,  bonus  pay  for  fast 
)rk — and  there  were  also  definite  warnings  that  inter- 
gators  who  could  not  cope  with  their  tasks.  .  .  Even  the 
ief  of  some  provincial  NK\  D  administration,  if  some 
rt  of  mess  developed,  could  show  Stalin  his  hands  were 
;an:  he  had  issued  no  direct  instructions  to  use  torture! 
Jt  at  the  same  time  he  had  ensured  that  torture  would  be 
ied! 

Understanding  that  their  superiors  were  taking  precau- 
3ns  for  self-protection,  some  of  the  rank-and-file  inter- 
•gators — not.  however,  those  who  drank  like  maniacs — 
ied  to  start  off  with  milder  methods,  and  even  when  they 
tensified  them,  they  tried  to  avoid  those  that  left  obvious 
arks:  an  eye  gouged  out,  an  ear  torn  off,  a  backbone 
roken,  even  bruises  all  over  the  body. 

That  is  why  in  1937  we  observe  no  general  consistency 
[  methods — except  for  enforced  sleeplessness — in  the 
^ministrations  of  the  various  provinces,  or  for  that  mat- 
;r  among  the  different  interrogators  of  a  single  adminis- 
ation. 

\^  hat  they  did  have  in  common,  however,  was  that  they 
five  precedence  to  the  so-called  light  methods  I  we  will 
?e  what  they  were  immediately  I .  This  way  was  sure.  In- 


deed,  the  actual  boundaries  of  human  equilibrium  are 
very  narrow,  and  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  use  a  rack  or 
hot  coals  to  drive  the  average  human  being  out  of  his  mind. 

Let  us  try  to  list  some  of  the  simplest  methods  which 
break  the  will  and  the  character  of  the  prisoner  without 
leaving  marks  on  his  body. 

Let  us  begin  with  psychological  methods.  These  meth- 
ods have  enormous  and  even  annihilating  impact  on  rab- 
bits who  have  never  been  prepared  for  prison  suffering. 
And  it  isn  t  easy  even  for  a  person  who  holds  strong  con- 
victions. 

1.  First  of  all:  night.  Why  is  it  that  all  the  main  work 
of  breaking  down  human  souls  went  on  at  night  ?  Why, 
from  their  very  earliest  years,  did  the  Organs  [state  agen- 
cies, often  used  as  an  ironic  euphemism  for  the  secret 
police]  select  the  night'.''  Because  at  night,  the  prisoner, 
torn  from  sleep,  even  though  he  has  not  yet  been  tortured 
by  sleeplessness,  lacks  his  normal  daytime  equanimity  and 
common  sense.  He  is  more  vulnerable. 

2.  Persuasion  in  a  sincere  tone  is  the  very  simplest 
method.  Ya  by  play  at  cat  and  mou?e,  so  to  speak?  After 
all,  having  spent  some  time  among  others  undergoing  in- 
terrogation, the  prisoner  has  come  to  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  And  so  the  interrogator  says  to  him  in  a  lazily 
friendly  way:  "Look,  you're  going  to  get  a  prison  term 
whatever  happens.  But  if  you  resist,  you'll  croak  right  here 
in  prison,  you'll  lose  your  health.  But  if  you  go  to  camp, 
you'll  have  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  ...  So  why  not  sign 
right  now?"  \  ery  logical.  And  those  who  agree  and  sign 
are  smart,  if  ...  if  the  matter  concerns  only  themselves! 
But  that's  rarely  so.  A  struggle  is  inevitable. 

Another  variant  of  persuasion  is  particularlv  appro- 
priate to  the  Party  member.  ""If  there  are  >hortages  and 
even  famine  in  the  country,  then  you  as  a  Bolshevik  have 
to  make  up  your  mind:  can  you  admit  that  the  whole  Party- 
is  to  blame?  Or  the  whole  Soviet  government?"'  "No,  of 
cour-e  not!'"  the  director  of  the  flax  depot  hastened  to 
reply.  "Then  be  brave,  and  shoulder  the  blame  yourself!" 
And  he  did! 

3.  Foul  language  is  not  a  clever  method,  but  it  can  have 
a  powerful  impact  on  people  who  are  well  brought  up.  re- 
fined, delicate.  I  know  of  two  cases  involving  priests  who 
capitulated  to  foul  language  alone.  One  of  them,  in  the 
Butyrki  in  1944,  was  being  interrogated  by  a  woman.  At 
first  when  be  d  come  back  to  our  cell  he  couldn't  say  often 
enough,  how  polite  she  was.  But  once  he  came  back  very 
despondent,  and  for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  tell  us  how, 
with  her  legs  crossed  high,  she  had  begun  to  curse.  ( I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  cite  one  of  her  little  phrases  here. ) 

4.  Psychological  contrast  was  sometimes  effective:  sud- 
den reversals  of  tone,  for  example.  For  a  whole  or  part  of 
the  interrogation  period,  the  interrogator  would  be  ex- 
tremely friendly,  addressing  the  prisoner  formally  by  first 
name  and  patronymic,  and  promising  everything.  Sudden- 
ly he  would  brandish  a  paperweight  and  shout:  "Foo, 
you  rat!  I'll  put  nine  grams  of  lead  in  your  skull!"  And 
lie  would  advance  on  the  accused,  clutching  hands  out- 
stretched as  if  to  grab  him  by  the  hair,  fingernails  like 
needles.  (This  worked  very,  very  well  with  women  pris- 
oners. I 


Or  as  a  variation  on  this:  two  interrogators  would  take 
turns.  One  would  sliout  and  bully.  The  other  would  be 
friendly,  almost  gentle.  Each  time  the  accused  entered  the 
office  he  would  tremble — which  would  it  be?  He  wanted 
to  do  everything  to  please  the  gentle  one  because  of  his 
different  manner,  even  to  the  point  of  signing  and  con- 
fessing to  things  that  had  never  happened. 

5.  Preliminary  humiliation  was  another  approach.  In 
the  famous  cellars  of  the  Rostov-on-the-Don  GPU  (  House 
33  I .  which  were  lit  by  lenslike  insets  of  thick  glass  in  the 
sidewalk  above  the  former  storage  basement,  prisoners 
awaiting  interrogation  were  made  to  lie  face  down  for; 
several  hours  in  the  main  corridor  and  forbidden  to  raisa 
their  heads  or  make  a  sound.  They  lay  this  way,  like  MosJ 
lems  at  prayer,  until  the  guard  touched  a  shoulder  ana 
took  them  off  to  interrogation.  Another  case:  at  the  Lu4 

byanka  [prison  in  Moscow],  Aleksandra  0  va  refusedl 

to  give  the  testimony  demanded  of  her.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lefortovo.  In  the  admitting  office,  a  womanj 
jailer  ordered  her  to  undress,  allegedly  for  a  medical  ex-' 
animation,  took  away  her  clothes,  and  locked  her  in  a 
"box"  naked.  At  that  point  the  men  jailers  began  to  peer 
through  the  peephole  and  to  appraise  her  female  attributes 
with  loud  laughs.  If  one  were  systematically  to  question 
former  prisoners,  many  more  such  examples  would  cer- 
tainly emerge.  They  all  had  but  a  single  purpose:  to  dis- 
hearten and  humiliate. 

6.  Any  method  of  inducing  extreme  confusion  in  the 
accused  might  be  employed.  Here  is  how  F.I.V.  from; 
Krasnogorsk,  Moscow  Province,  was  interrogated.  I  This 
was  reported  by  I.  A.  P — ev.  I  During  the  interrogation, 
the  interrogator,  a  woman,  undressed  in  front  of  him  by 
stages  i  a  striptease!  I,  all  the  time  continuing  the  interro- 
gation as  if  nothing  were  going  on.  She  walked  about  the 
room  and  came  close  to  him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  give 
in.  Perhaps  this  satisfied  some  personal  quirk  in  her,  but 
it  may  also  have  been  cold-blooded  calculation,  an  attempt 
to  get  the  accused  so  muddled  that  he  would  sign.  Andj 
she  was  in  no  danger.  She  had  her  pistol,  and  she  had  her 
alarm  bell. 

7.  Intimidation  was  very  widely  used  and  very  varied. 
It  was  often  accompanied  by  enticement  and  by  promises 
which  were,  of  course,  false.  In  1924:  "If  you  don't  con- 
fess, you'll  go  to  the  Solovetsky  Islands.  Anybody  who> 
confesses  is  turned  loose."  In  1944:  "Which  camp  you'll 
be  sent  to  depends  on  us.  Camps  are  different.  We've  got 
hard-labor  camps  now.  If  you  confess,  you'll  go  to  an  easy 
camp.  If  you're  stubborn,  you'll  get  twenty-five  years  in. 
handcuffs  in  the  mines!"  Another  form  of  intimidation 
was  threatening  a  prisoner  with  a  prison  worse  than  the 
one  he  was  in.  "If  y  ou  keep  on  being  stubborn,  we'll  send 
you  to  Lefortovo'"  I  if  you  are  in  the  Lubvanka  I,  ''to  Suk- 
hanovka"  I  if  you  are  at  Lefortovo).  "They'll  find  another 
way  to  talk  to  you  there."  You  have  already  gotten  used; 
to  things  where  you  are:  the  regimen  seems  to  be  not  so 
bad:  and  what  kind  of  torments  await  you  elsewhere? 
Yes.  and  you  also  have  to  be  transported  there.  . . .  Should 
you  give  in? 

Intimidation  worked  beautifully  on  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  arrested  but  had  simply  received  an  official  sum- 
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diis  to  the  Bolshoi  Dom — the  Big  House.  He  (or  she) 
II  had  a  lot  to  lose.  He  (or  she)  was  frightened  of  every- 
ing — that  they  wouldn't  let  him  (  or  her  I  out  today,  that 
ey  would  confiscate  his  (or  her)  belongings  or  apart- 
ent.  He  would  be  ready  to  give  all  kinds  of  testimony 
id  make  all  kinds  of  concessions  in  order  to  avoid  these 
ingers.  She,  of  course,  would  be  ignorant  of  the  Crim- 
al  Code,  and,  at  the  very  least,  at  the  start  of  the  ques- 
oning  they  would  push  a  sheet  of  paper  in  front  of  her 
ith  a  fake  citation  from  the  Code:  "I  have  been  warned 
at  for  giving  false  testimony  .  .  .  five  years  of  imprison- 
ent."  (In  actual  fact,  under  Article  95,  it  is  two  years. ) 
For  refusal  to  give  testimony — five  years  ..."  I  In  actual 
ict,  under  Article  92,  it  is  up  to  three  months.)  Here, 
ten,  one  more  of  the  interrogator's  basic  methods  has 
nered  the  picture  and  will  continue  to  reenter  it. 

8.  The  lie.  We  lambs  were  forbidden  to  lie,  but  the  in- 
•rrogator  could  tell  all  the  lies  he  felt  like.  Those  articles 
f  the  law  did  not  apply  to  him.  We  had  even  lost  the 
ardstick  with  which  to  gauge:  What  does  he  get  for  ly- 
ig?  He  could  confront  us  with  as  many  documents  as 
p  chose,  bearing  the  forged  signatures  of  our  kinfolk  and 
iends — and  it  would  be  just  a  skillful  interrogation  tech- 
ique. 

Intimidation  through  enticement  and  lies  was  the  fun- 
amental  method  for  bringing  pressure  on  the  relatives  of 
le  arrested  person  when  they  were  called  in  to  give  tes- 
.mony.  "If  you  don't  tell  us  such  and  such"  (whatever 
-as  being  asked),  "it's  going  to  be  the  worse  for  him. 
.  .  You'll  be  destroying  him  completely."  (How  hard  for 

mother  to  hear  that! )  "Signing  this  paper"  (pushed  in 
ront  of  the  relatives)  "is  the  only  way  you  can  save  him" 
destroy  him). 

9.  Playing  on  one's  affection  for  those  one  loved  was  a 
;ame  that  worked  beautifully  on  the  accused  as  well.  It 


was  the  most  effective  of  all  methods  of  intimidation.  One 
could  break  even  a  totally  fearless  person  through  his 
concern  for  those  he  loved.  (Oh,  how  foresighted  was  the 
saying:  "A  man's  family  are  his  enemies."  I  Remember 
the  Tatar  who  bore  his  sufferings — his  own  and  those  of 
his  wife — but  could  not  endure  his  daughter'  !  In  1930, 
Rimalis,  a  woman  interrogator,  used  to  threaten:  "We'll 
arrest  your  daughter  and  lock  her  in  a  cell  with  syphili- 
tics!"  And  that  was  a  woman! 

They  would  threaten  to  arrest  everyone  you  loved. 
Sometimes  this  would  be  done  with  sound  effects:  Your 
wife  has  already  been  arrested,  but  her  further  fate  de- 
pends on  you.  They  are  questioning  her  in  the  next  room 
— just  listen!  And  through  the  wall  you  can  actually  hear 
a  woman  weeping  and  screaming.  (After  all,  they  all 
sound  alike;  you're  hearing  it  through  a  wall;  and  you're 
under  terrific  strain  and  not  in  a  state  to  play  the  expert 
on  voice  identification.  Sometimes  they  simply  play  a 
recording  of  the  voice  of  a  "typical  wife" — soprano  or 
contralto — a  labor-saving  device  suggested  by  some  in- 
ventive genius. )  And  then,  without  fakery,  they  actually 
show  her  to  you  through  a  glass  door,  as  she  walks  along 
in  silence,  her  head  bent  in  grief.  Yes!  Your  own  wife  in 
the  corridors  of  State  Security!  You  have  destroyed  her 
by  your  stubbornness!  She  has  already  been  arrested!  (In 
actual  fact,  she  has  simply  been  summoned  in  connection 
with  some  insignificant  procedural  question  and  sent  into 
the  corridor  at  just  the  right  moment,  after  being  told: 
"'Don't  raise  your  head,  or  you'll  be  kept  here!")  Or  they 
give  you  a  letter  to  read,  and  the  handwriting  is  exactly 
like  hers:  "I  renounce  you!  After  the  filth  they  have  told 
me  about  you,  I  don't  need  you  anymore!"  (And  since 
such  wives  do  exist  in  our  country,  and  such  letters  as 
well,  you  are  left  to  ponder  in  your  heart:  Is  that  the  kind 
of  wife  she  really  is? ) 

The  interrogator  Goldman  (in  1944)  was  trying  to  ex- 
tort testimony  against  other  people  from  V.  A.  Korneyeva 
with  the  threat:  "We'll  confiscate  your  house  and  toss  your 
old  women  into  the  street."  A  woman  of  deep  convictions, 
and  firm  in  her  faith,  Korneyeva  had  no  fear  whatever 
for  herself.  She  was  prepared  to  suffer.  But,  given  our 
laws,  Goldman's  threats  were  all  too  real,  and  she  was  in 
torment  over  the  fate  of  her  loved  ones.  When,  by  morn- 
ing, after  a  night  of  tearing  up  rejected  depositions,  Gold- 
man began  to  write  a  fourth  version  accusing  Korneyeva 
alone,  she  signed  it  happily  and  with  a  feeling  of  spiritual 
victory.  We  fail  to  hang  onto  the  basic  human  instinct 
to  prove  our  innocence  when  falsely  accused.  How  can 
we  there?  We  were  even  glad  when  we  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing all  the  guilt  on  our  own  shoulders. 

^j^ST  as  there  is  no  classification  in  nature  with 
rigid  boundaries,  it  is  impossible  rigidly  to  separate  psy- 
chological methods  from  physical  ones.  Where,  for  exam- 
ple, should  we  classify  the  following  amusement? 

10.  Sound  effects.  The  accused  is  made  to  stand  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  away  and  is  then  forced  to  speak  more 
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and  more  loudly  and  to  repeat  everything.  This  is  not  easy 
for  someone  already  weakened  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
Or,  two  megaphones  are  constructed  of  rolled-up  card- 
hoard,  and  two  interrogators,  coming  close  to  the  prisoner, 
hellow  in  hoth  ears:  "Confess,  you  rat!"  The  prisoner  is 
deafened;  sometimes  he  actually  loses  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing. But  this  method  is  uneconomical.  The  fact  is  that  the 
interrogators  like  some  diversion  in  their  monotonous 
work,  and  so  they  vie  in  thinking  up  new  ideas. 

11.  Tickling.  This  is  also  a  diversion.  The  prisoner's 
arms  and  legs  are  bound  or  held  down,  and  then  the  in- 
side; of  his  nose  is  tickled  with  a  feather.  The  prisoner 
writhes;  it  feels  as  though  someone  were  drilling  into  his 
brain. 

12.  A  cigarette  is  put  out  on  the  accused's  skin. 

13.  Light  effects  involve  the  use  of  an  extremely  bright 
electric  light  in  the  small,  white-walled  cell  or  "box"  in 
which  the  accused  is  being  held — a  light  which  is  never 
extinguished.  (The  electricity  saved  by  the  economies  of 
schoolchildren  and  housewives!)  Your  eyelids  become 
inflamed,  which  is  very  painful.  And  then  in  the  interro- 
gation room  searchlights  are  again  directed  into  your 
eyes. 

14.  Here  is  another  imaginative  trick:  on  the  eve  of 
May  1,  1933,  in  the  Khabarovsk  GPU,  for  twelve  hours 
—all  night — Chebotaryev  was  not  interrogated,  no,  but 
was  simply  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  being  led  to  inter- 
rogation. "Hey,  you — hands  behind  your  back!"  They  led 
him  out  of  the  cell,  up  the  stairs  quickly,  into  the  interro- 
gator's office.  The  guard  left.  But  the  interrogator,  with- 
out asking  one  single  question,  and  sometimes  without 
even  allowing  Chebotaryev  to  sit  down,  would  pick  up  the 
telephone:  "Take  away  the  prisoner  from  107!"  And  so 
they  (  ami  to  get  him  and  took  him  back  to  his  cell.  No 
sooner  had  he  lain  down  on  his  board  bunk  than  the  lock 
rattled:  "Chebotaryev!  To  interrogation.  Hands  behind 
your  back!"  And  when  he  got  there:  "Take  away  the 
prisoner  from  107!" 

For  that  matter,  the  methods  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  can  begin  a  long  time  before  the  interrogator's  office. 

15.  Prison  begins  with  the  box,  in  other  words,  what 
amounts  to  a  closet  or  packing  case.  The  human  being 
who  has  just  been  taken  from  freedom,  still  in  a  state  of 
inner  turmoil,  ready  to  explain,  to  argue,  to  struggle,  is, 
when  he  first  sets  foot  in  prison,  clapped  into  a  "box," 
which  sometimes  has  a  lamp  and  a  place  where  he  can  sit 
down,  but  which  sometimes  is  dark  and  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  only  stand  up  and  even  then  is 
squeezed  against  the  door.  And  he  is  held  there  for  several 
hours,  or  for  half  a  day,  or  a  day.  During  those  hours  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing!  Will  he  perhaps  be  confined 
there  all  his  life?  He  has  never  in  his  life  encountered 
anything  like  this,  and  he  cannot  guess  at  the  outcome. 
Those  first  hours  are  passing  when  everything  inside  him 
is  still  ablaze  from  the  unstilled  storm  in  his  heart.  Some 
become  despondent — and  that's  the  time  to  subject  them 
to  their  first  interrogation.  Others  become  angry — and 
that,  too,  is  all  to  the  good,  for  they  may  insult  the  inter- 
rogator right  at  the  start  or  make  a  slip,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  easier  to  cook  up  their  case. 


16.  When  boxes  were  in  short  supply,  they  used  to  hav  f 
another  method.  In  the  Novocherkassk  NKVD,  Yelen'i 
Strutinskaya  was  forced  to  remain  seated  on  a  stool  i;| 
the  corridor  for  six  days  in  such  a  way  that  she  did  no '[ 
lean  against  anything,  did  not  sleep,  did  not  fall  off,  am 
did  not  get  up  from  it.  Six  days!  Just  try  to  sit  that  wa; 
for  six  hours! 

Then  again,  as  a  variation,  the  prisoner  can  be  forcee 
to  sit  on  a  tall  chair,  of  the  kind  used  in  laboratories,  s< 
that  his  feet  do  not  reach  the  floor.  They  become  ven 
numb  in  this  position.  He  is  left  sitting  that  way  from  eigh 
to  ten  hours. 

Or  else,  during  the  interrogation  itself,  when  the  pris  ' 
oner  is  out  in  plain  view,  he  can  be  forced  to  sit  in  this 
way:  as  far  forward  as  possible  on  the  front  edge  ("Move 
further  forward!  Further  still!")  of  the  chair  so  that  he  is 
under  painful  pressure  during  the  entire  interrogation.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  stir  for  several  hours.  Is  that  all?  Yes. 
that's  all.  Just  try  it  yourself! 

17.  Depending  on  local  conditions,  a  divisional  pit  can' 
be  substituted  for  the  box,  as  was  done  in  the  Gorokhovets 
army  camps  during  World  War  II.  The  prisoner  was 
pushed  into  such  a  pit,  ten  feet  in  depth,  six  and  a  half  ' 
feet  in  diameter;  and  beneath  the  open  sky,  rain  or  shineJLj 
this  pit  was  for  several  days  both  his  cell  and  his  latrine.M| 
And  ten  and  a  half  ounces  of  bread,  and  water,  were  low-H 
ered  to  him  on  a  cord.  Imagine  yourself  in  this  situaiionlll 
just  after  you've  been  arrested,  when  you're  all  in  a  boil. 

Either  identical  orders  to  all  Special  Branches  of  the 
Bed  Army  or  else  the  similarities  of  their  situations  in  the. 
field  led  to  broad  use  of  this  method.  Thus,  in  the  36th 
Motorized  Infantry  Division,  a  unit  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  KhalkhinGol,  and  which  was  encamped  in  the 
Mongolian  desert  in  1941,  a  newly  arrested  prisoner  was,' 
without  explanation,  given  a  spade  by  Chief  of  the  Special' 
Branch  Samulyev  and  ordered  to  dig  a  pit  the  exact  di-L 
mensions  of  a  grave.  ( Here  is  a  hybridization  of  physical 
and  psychological  methods. )  When  the  prisoner  had  dug 
deeper  than  his  own  waist,  they  ordered  him  to  stop  and , 
sit  down  on  the  bottom:  his  head  was  no  longer  visible,  ' 
One  guard  kept  watch  over  several  such  pits  and  it  was  as 
though  he  were  surrounded  by  empty  space.  They  kept  the  ' 
accused  in  this  desert  with  no  protection  from  the  Mon- 1 
golian  sun  and  with  no  warm  clothing  against  the  cold  of  , 
the  night,  but  no  tortures — why  waste  effort  on  tortures? 
The  ration  they  gave  was  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  bread 
per  day  and  one  glass  of  water.  Lieutenant  Chulpenyev,  a 
giant,  a  boxer,  twenty-one  years  old,  spent  a  month  im- 
prisoned  this  way.  Within  ten  days  he  was  swarming  with 
lice.  After  fifteen  days  he  was  summoned  to  interroga- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

18.  The  accused  could  be  compelled  to  stand  on  his  „ 
knees — not  in  some  figurative  sense,  but  literally:  on  his 
knees,  without  sitting  back  on  his  heels,  and  with  his  back 
upright.  People  could  be  compelled  to  kneel  in  the  inter- 
rogator's office  or  the  corridor  for  twelve,  or  even  twenty-  I 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  (The  interrogator  himself  could 
go  home,  sleep,  amuse  himself  in  one  way  or  another —  .  I 
this  was  an  organized  system;  watch  was  kept  over  the  | 
kneeling  prisoner,  and  the  guards  worked  in  shifts. )  What 
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J  1  of  prisoner  was  most  vulnerable  to  such  treatment? 
already  broken,  already  inclined  to  surrender.  It  was 
a  good  method  to  use  with  women.  Ivanov-Razumnik 
J  srts  a  variation  of  it:  having  set  young  Lordkipanidze 
jh  his  knees,  the  interrogator  urinated  in  his  face!  And 
fJ    t  happened?  Unbroken  by  anything  else,  Lordkipa- 
?e  was  broken  by  this.  Which  shows  that  the  method 
nj  i  worked  well  on  proud  people.  .  .  . 
s   9.  Then  there  is  the  method  of  simply  compelling  a 
Jp  ;oner  to  stand  there.  This  can  be  arranged  so  that  the 
.used  stands  only  while  being  interrogated — because 
t,  too,  exhausts  and  breaks  a  person  down.  It  can  be 
i  up  in  another  way — so  that  the  prisoner  sits  down  dur- 
1    interrogation  but  is  forced  to  stand  up  between  inter- 
J  rations.  I  A  watch  is  set  over  him,  and  the  guards  see 
t  that  he  doesn't  lean  against  the  wall,  and  if  he  goes 
sleep  and  falls  over  he  is  given  a  kick  and  straightened 
I  Sometimes  even  one  day  of  standing  is  enough  to 
>rive  a  person  of  all  his  strength  and  to  force  him  to 
lify  to  anything  at  all. 

20.  During  all  these  tortures  which  involved  standing 
three,  four,  and  five  days,  they  ordinarily  deprived  a 

son  of  water. 

I  _ 

\  psychological  and  physical  methods.  It  is  also  natural 
combine  all  the  preceding  methods  with: 

21.  Sleeplessness,  which  they  quite  failed  to  appreciate 
medieval  times.  They  did  not  understand  how  narrow 
g  the  limits  within  which  a  human  being  can  preserve 
i  personality  intact.  Sleeplessness  fyes,  combined  with 
Hiding,  thirst,  bright  light,  terror,  and  the  unknown — 
mt  other  tortures  are  needed!?)  befogs  the  reason,  un- 
rmines  the  will,  and  the  human  being  ceases  to  be  him- 
If,  to  be  lis  own  "I."  (As  in  Chekhov's  "I  Want  to 
eep,"  but  there  it  was  much  easier,  for  there  the  girl 
uld  lie  down  and  slip  into  lapses  of  consciousness,  which 
en  in  just  a  minute  would  revive  and  refresh  the  brain.  I 
person  deprived  of  sleep  acts  half-unconsciously  or  al- 
gether  unconsciously,  so  that  his  testimony  cannot  be 
Id  against  him. 

They  used  to  say:  "You  are  not  truthful  in  your  testi- 
ony,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  sleep!" 
nnetimes,  as  a  refinement,  instead  of  making  the  pris- 
aer  stand  up,  they  made  him  sit  down  on  a  soft  sofa, 
hich  made  him  want  to  sleep  all  the  more.  (The  jailer 
i  duty  sat  next  to  him  on  the  same  sofa  and  kicked  him 
7ery  time  his  eyes  began  to  shut. )  Here  is  how  one  vic- 
m — who  had  just  sat  out  days  in  a  box  infested  with 
3dbugs — describes  his  feelings  after  this  torture:  "Chill 
om  great  loss  of  blood.  Irises  of  the  eyes  dried  out  as  if 
)meone  were  holding  a  red-hot  iron  in  front  of  them, 
ongue  swollen  from  thirst  and  prickling  as  from  a  hedge- 
og  at  the  slightest  movement.  Throat  racked  by  spasms 
f  swallowing." 

Sleeplessness  was  a  great  form  of  torture:  it  left  no 
Uible  marks  and  could  not  provide  grounds  for  com- 


plaint even  if  an  inspection — something  unheard  of  any- 
way— were  to  strike  on  the  morrow. 

"They  didn't  let  you  sleep?  Well,  after  all,  this  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  vacation  resort.  The  security  officials 
were  awake  too!"  (They  would  catch  up  on  their  sleep 
during  the  day.)  One  can  say  thai  sleeplessness  became 
the  universal  method  in  the  Organs.  From  bring  one 
among  many  tortures,  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  State  Security;  it  was  the  cheapest  possible 
method  and  did  not  require  the  posting  of  sentrh 
the  interrogation  prisons  the  prisoners  were  forbidden  to 
sleep  even  one  minute  from  reveille  till  taps.  I  In  Sukha- 
novka  and  several  other  prisons  used  specifically  for  in- 
terrogation, the  cot  was  folded  into  the  wall  during  the 
day;  in  others,  the  prisoners  were  simply  forbidden  to 
lie  down,  and  even  to  close  their  eyes  while  seated.) 
Since  the  major  interrogations  were  all  conducted  at 
night,  it  was  automatic:  whoever  was  undergoing  inter- 
rogation got  no  sleep  for  at  least  five  days  and  nights. 
(  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  the  interrogators  themselves 
tried  to  get  some  rest.  I 

22.  The  above  method  was  further  implemented  by  an 
assembly  line  of  interrogators.  Not  only  were  you  not 
allowed  to  sleep,  but  for  three  or  four  days  shifts  of  in- 
terrogators kept  up  a  continuous  interrogation. 
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23.  The  bedbug-infested  box  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  dark  closet  made  of  wooden  planks,  there 
were  hundreds,  maybe  even  thousands  of  bedbugs,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  multiply.  The  guards  removed  the 
prisoner  s  jacket  or  field  shirt,  and  immediately  the  hun- 
gry bedbugs  assaulted  him,  crawling  onto  him  from  the 
walls  or  falling  off  the  ceiling.  At  first  he  waged  war  with 
them  strenuously,  crushing  them  on  his  body  and  on  the 
walls,  suffocated  by  their  stink.  But  after  several  hours 
he  weakened  and  without  a  murmur  let  them  drink 
his  blood . 

24.  Punishment  cells.  No  matter  how  hard  it  was  in  the 
ordinary  cell,  the  punishment  cells  were  always  worse. 
And  on  return  from  there  the  ordinary  cell  always  seemed 
like  paradise.  In  the  punishment  cell  a  human  being  was 
systematically  worn  down  by  starvation  and  also,  usu- 
ally, by  cold.  ( In  Sukhanovka  Prison  there  were  also  hot 
punishment  cells.)  For  example,  the  Lefortovo  punish- 
ment cells  were  entirely  unheated.  There  were  radiators 
in  the  corridor  only,  and  in  this  "iieated"  corridor  the 
guards  on  duty  ivalked  in  felt  boots  and  padded  jackets. 
The  prisoner  was  forced  to  undress  down  to  his  under- 
wear, and  sometimes  to  his  undershorts,  and  he  was 
forced  to  spend  from  three  to  five  days  in  the  punish- 
ment cell  without  moving  (since  it  was  so  confining).  He 
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received  hot  gruel  on  the  third  day  only.  For  the  first  f 
minutes  you  were  convinced  you'd  not  be  able  to  last 
hour.  But,  by  some  miracle,  a  human  being  would  i 
deed  sit  out  his  five  days,  perhaps  acquiring  in  the  couri 
ol  it  an  illness  that  would  last  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  were  various  aspects  to  punishment  cells 
for  instance,  dampness  and  water.  In  the  Chernovts 
Prison  after  the  war,  Masha  G.  was  kept  barefooted  fo 
two  hours  and  up  to  her  ankles  in  icy  water — confess 
I  She  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  how  she  feared  for  he 
feet!  She  was  going  to  have  to  live  with  them  a  Ion 
time.) 

25.  Should  one  consider  it  a  variation  of  the  punisl 
ment  cell  when  a  prisoner  was  locked  in  an  alcove  ?  A: 
long  ago  as  L933  this  was  one  of  the  ways  they  tortured 
S.  A.  Chebotaryev  in  the  Khabarovsk  GPU.  They  loekeej 
him  naked  in  a  concrete  alcove  in  such  a  way  that  ht T 
could  neither  bend  his  knees,  nor  straighten  up  anC 
change  the  position  of  his  arms,  nor  turn  his  head.  Anc 
that  was  not  all!  They  began  to  drip  cold  water  onto  his  [ 
scalp — a  classic  torture — which  then  ran  down  his  body 
in  rivulets.  They  did  not  inform  him,  of  course,  that  thin 
would  go  on  for  only  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  awfui 
enough  at  any  rate  for  him  to  lose  consciousness,  anc 
he  was  discovered  the  next  day  apparently  dead.  H('| 
came  to  on  a  hospital  cot.  They  had  brought  him  out  oj 
his  faint  with  spirits  of  ammonia,  caffeine,  and  bod) 
massage.  At  first  he  had  no  recollection  of  where  he  had 
been,  or  what  had  happened.  For  a  whole  month  he  was' 
useless  even  for  interrogation.  (We  may  be  so  bold  as! 
to  assume  that  this  alcove  and  dripping  device  had  not 
been  devised  for  Chebotaryev  alone.  In  1949  my  Dne' 
propetrovsk  acquaintance  had  been  similarly  confined 
without  the  dripping  attachment,  however.  On  a  line  join 
ing  Khabarovsk  and  Dnepropetrovsk,  and  over  a  perioc 
of  sixteen  years,  were  there  not  other  such  points  a^ 
well? ) 

26.  Starvation  has  already  been  mentioned  in  combi 
nation  with  other  methods.  Nor  was  it  an  unusual  meth 
od:  to  starve  the  prisoner  into  confession.  Actually,  the 
starvation  technique,  like  interrogation  at  night,  was  ar 
integral  element  in  the  entire  system  of  coercion.  The 
miserly  prison  bread  ration,  amounting  to  ten  and  a  half1 
ounces  in  the  peacetime  year  of  1933,  and  to  one  pouncl 
in  1945  in  the  Lubyanka,  and  permitting  or  prohibiting 
food  parcels  from  one's  family  and  access  to  the  prison 
store,  were  universally  applied  to  everyone.  But  there 
was  also  the  technique  of  intensified  hunger:  for  exam- 
ple, Chulpenyev  was  kept  for  a  month  on  three  and  a 
half  ounces  of  bread,  after  which — when  he  had  just 
been  brought  in  from  the  pit — the  interrogator  Sokoll 
placed  in  front  of  him  a  pot  of  thick  borscht  and  half 
a  loaf  of  white  bread  sliced  diagonally.  (What  does  it 
matter,  one  might  ask,  how  it  was  sliced?  But  Chulpen- 
yev even  today  will  insist  that  it  was  really  sliced  very 
attractively. )  However,  he  was  not  given  a  thing  to  eat. 
How  ancient  it  all  is,  how  medieval,  how  primitive!  The 
oidy  thing  new  about  it  was  that  it  was  applied  in  a  so- 
cialist society!  Others,  too,  tell  about  such  tricks.  They 
were  often  tried.  But  we  are  going  to  cite  another  case 
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tj]  tlving  Chebotaryev  because  it  combined  so  many 
n  [hods.  They  put  him  in  the  interrogator's  office  for 
n  :nty-two  hours,  and  the  only  thing  he  was  allowed 
v    to  be  taken  to  the  toilet.  For  the  rest,  they  allowed 
J    neither  food  nor  drink — even  though  there  was  wa- 
it in  a  carafe  right  next  to  him.  Nor  was  he  permitted 
t  deep.  Throughout  there  were  three  interrogators  in 
t   office,  working  in  shifts.  One  kept  writing  something 
-  ilently,  without  disturbing  the  prisoner.  The  second 
|j  >t  on  the  sofa,  and  the  third  walked  around  the  room, 
2  I  as  soon  as  Chebotaryev  fell  asleep,  beat  him  instant- 
1  Then  they  switched  roles.  (Maybe  they  themselves 
i  e  being  punished  for  failure  to  deliver.)  And  then, 
,£  of  a  sudden,  they  brought  Chebotaryev  a  meal:  fat 
\  rainian  borscht,  a  chop,  fried  potatoes,  and  red  wine 
:i  a  crystal  carafe.  But  because  Chebotaryev  had  had 
{ ,  aversion  to  alcohol  all  his  life,  he  refused  to  drink 
I    wine,  and  the  interrogator  couldn't  go  too  far  in 
:  cing  him  to,  because  that  would  have  spoiled  the 
i  ole  game.  After  he  had  eaten,  they  said  to  him:  "Now 
■e's  what  you  have  testified  to  in  the  presence  of  two 
i  nesses.  Sign  here."  In  other  words,  he  was  to  sign  what 
:1  been  silently  composed  by  one  interrogator  in  the 
;sence  of  another,  who  had  been  asleep,  and  a  third, 
o  had  been  actively  working.  On  the  very  first  page 
ebotaryev  learned  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  leading  Japanese  generals  and  that  he  had  re- 
ived espionage  assignments  from  all  of  them.  He  be- 
n  to  cross  out  whole  pages.  They  beat  him  up  and 
rew  him  out.  Blaginin,  another  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
ad  man,  arrested  with  him,  was  put  through  the  same 
ing;  but  he  drank  the  wine  and,  in  a  state  of  pleasant 
toxication,  signed  the  confession — and  was  shot.  (Even 
:e  tiny  glass  can  have  an  enormous  effect  on  a  famished 
an — and  that  was  a  whole  carafe. ) 

27.  Beatings — of  a  kind  that  leaves  no  marks.  They  use 
bber  truncheons,  and  they  use  wooden  mallets  and 
lall  sandbags.  It  is  very,  very  painful  when  they  hit  a 
one — for  example,  an  interrogator's  jackboot  on  the  shin, 
here  the  bone  lies  just  beneath  the  skin.  They  beat 
rigade  Commander  Karpunich-Braven  for  twenty-one 
ays  in  a  row.  And  today  he  says:  "Even  after  thirty 
?ars  all  my  bones  ache — and  my  head,  too."  In  recol- 
cting  his  own  experience  and  the  stories  of  others,  he 
)unts  up  to  fifty-two  methods  of  torture.  Here  is  one:  they 
rip  the  hand  in  a  special  vise  so  that  the  prisoner's  palm 
es  flat  on  the  desk — and  then  they  hit  the  joints  with 
le  thin  edge  of  a  ruler.  And  one  screams!  Should  we 
ngle  out  particularly  the  technique  by  which  teeth  are 
nocked  out?  They  knocked  out  eight  of  Karpunich's. 

As  everyone  knows,  a  blow  of  the  fist  in  the  solar 
lexus,  catching  the  victim  in  the  middle  of  a  breath, 
;aves  no  mark  whatever.  The  Lefortovo  Colonel  Sidorov, 
l  the  postwar  period,  used  to  take  a  "penalty  kick" 
ith  his  overshoes  at  the  dangling  genitals  of  male  pris- 
ners.  Soccer  players  who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
een  hit  in  the  groin  by  a  ball  know  what  that  kind  of 
•low  is  like.  There  is  no  pain  comparable  to  it,  and  or- 
inarily  the  recipient  loses  consciousness. 

28.  In  the  Novorossisk  NKVD  they  invented  a  machine 


for  squeezing  fingernails.  As  a  result  it  could  be  observed 
later  at  transit  prisons  that  many  of  those  from  Novo- 
rossisk had  lost  their  fingernails. 

29.  And  what  about  the  strait  jacket? 

30.  And  breaking  the  prisoner's  bach  in  that 
same  Khabarovsk  GPU  in  1933. ) 

31.  Or  bridling  (also  known  as  "the  swan  dive")? 
This  was  a  Sukhanovka  method — also  used  in  gel, 
where  the  interrogator  Ivkov  applied  it  in  1910.  A  1< 
piece  of  rough  toweling  was  inserted  between  the  pris- 
oner's jaws  like  a  bridle;  the  ends  were  then  pulled  back 
over  his  shoulders  and  tied  to  his  heels.  Just  try  lying 
on  your  stomach  like  a  wheel,  with  your  spine  breaking 
— and  without  water  and  food  for  two  days! 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  list?  Is  there  much 
left  to  enumerate?  What  won't  idle,  well-fed,  unfeeling 
people  invent? 

Brother  mine!  Do  not  condemn  those  who,  finding 
themselves  in  such  a  situation,  turned  out  to  be  weak 
and  confessed  to  more  than  they  should  have.  .  .  .  Do  not 
be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone  at  them. 

BL^_.  

nor  even  the  "lightest"  methods  of  all  are  needed  to  wring 
testimony  from  the  majority  .  .  .  for  iron  jaws  to  grip 
lambs  who  are  unprepared  and  longing  to  return  to  their 
warm  hearths.  The  relationship  of  forces  to  situations 
is  too  unequal. 

Oh,  in  how  new  a  light  does  our  past  life  appear  when 
reexamined  in  the  interrogator's  office:  abounding  in 
dangers,  like  an  African  jungle.  And  we  had  considered 
it  so  simple! 

You,  A,  and  your  friend,  B,  have  known  each  other 
for  years  and  have  complete  faith  in  one  another.  When 
you  met,  you  spoke  out  boldly  about  political  matters 
large  and  small.  No  one  else  was  present.  There  was  no 
one  who  could  have  overheard  you.  And  you  have  not 
denounced  each  other — not  at  all. 

But  at  this  point,  for  some  reason,  you.  A,  have  been 
marked,  hauled  out  of  the  herd  by  the  ears,  and  arrested. 
And  for  some  reason — well,  maybe  not  without  a  denun- 
ciation on  somebody's  part,  and  not  without  your  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  fate  of  your  loved  ones,  and  not 
without  a  certain  lack  of  sleep,  and  not  without  a  bit  of 
punishment  cell — you  have  decided  to  write  yourself  off  I 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  betray  anyone  else  at  any 
price. 

You  have  therefore  confessed  in  four  depositions,  and 
signed  them — declaring  yourself  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  i 
of  Soviet  power — because  you  used  to  tell  jokes  about 
the  Leader,  because  you  thought  there  should  be  a  choice 
of  candidates  at  elections,  because  you  went  into  the 
voting  booth  only  in  order  to  cross  out  the  name  of  the  j 
only  candidate  and  would  have  done  so  except  there  was 
no  ink  in  the  inkwell,  and  because  there  was  a  sixteen- 
meter  band  on  your  radio  on  which  you  tried  to  catch 
parts  of  Western  broadcasts  through  the  jamming.  Your 
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own  tenner  has  been  assured,  yet  your  ribs  have  remained 
whole,  and  so  far  you  have  not  caught  pneumonia.  You 
have  not  sold  anyone  out;  and  it  seems  to  you  that  you 
have  worked  things  out  sensibly.  You  have  already  in- 
formed your  cellmates  that  in  your  opinion  your  inter- 
rogation is  probably  coming  to  an  end. 

But  lo  and  behold!  Admiring  his  own  handwriting, 
and  with  deliberation,  the  interrogator  begins  to  fill  out 
deposition  No.  5.  Question:  Were  you  friendly  with  B? 
Answer:  Yes.  Question:  Were  you  frank  with  him  about 
politics?  Answer:  No,  no,  I  did  not  trust  him.  Question: 
But  you  met  often'.''  Answer:  Not  very.  Question:  What 
does  that  mean,  not  very?  According  to  testimony  from 
your  neighbors,  he  was  at  your  house  on  such  and  such 
a  day,  and  on  such  and  such,  and  on  such  and  such  just 
in  the  past  month.  Was  he?  Answer:  Maybe.  Question: 
And  it  was  observed  that  on  these  occasions,  as  always, 
you  did  not  drink,  you  did  not  make  any  noise,  you 
spoke  very  quietly,  and  you  couldn't  be  overheard  even 
in  the  corridor?  (Well,  friends,  drink  up!  Break  bottles. 
Curse  at  the  top  of  your  lungs!  On  that  basis  you  will 
be  considered  reliable.)  Answer:  Well,  what  of  it?  Ques- 
tion: And  you  used  to  visit  him  too.  And  you  said  to 
him  on  the  phone,  for  example:  "We  spent  such  an  in- 
teresting evening."  Then  they  saw  you  on  the  street  at 
an  intersection.  You  were  standing  there  together  in  the 
cold  for  half  an  hour,  and  you  both  had  gloomy  faces 
and  dissatisfied  expressions:  in  fact,  they  even  took 
photographs  of  you  during  that  meeting.  (The  techno- 
logical resources  of  agents,  my  friends,  the  technology 
of  agents!  I  So  what  did  you  talk  about  during  these 
meetings? 

What  about?  That's  a  leading  question!  Your  first  idea 
is  to  say  that  you've  forgotten  what  you  talked  about. 
Are  you  really  obliged  to  remember?  So!  You've  for- 
gotten your  first  conversation.  And  the  second  one,  too? 
And  the  third?  And  even  your  interesting  evening?  And 
that  time  at  the  intersection?  And  your  conversations 
with  C?  And  your  conversations  with  D?  No,  you  think: 
"I  forgot"'  is  not  the  way  out:  you  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  that  position.  And  your  mind,  still  shocked  by 
your  arrest,  in  the  grip  of  fear,  muddled  by  sleeplessness 
and  hunger,  seeks  a  way  out:  how  to  play  it  shrewdly  in 
a  manner  that  will  have  some  verisimilitude  and  out- 
smart the  interrogator. 

What  about?  It  is  fine  if  you  talked  about  hockey — ■ 
that,  friends,  is  in  all  cases  the  least  troublesome!  Or 
about  women,  or  even  about  science.  Then  you  can  re- 
peat what  was  said.  (  Science  is  not  too  far  removed  from 
hockey,  but  in  our  time  everything  to  do  with  science 
is  classified  information  and  they  may  get  you  for  a  vi- 
olation of  the  Decree  on  Revealing  State  Secrets.  )  But 
what  if  you  did  in  actual  fact  talk  about  the  latest  ar- 
rests in  the  city?  Or  about  the  collective  farms?  I  Of 
course,  critically — for  who  has  anything  good  to  say 
about  them?  I  Or  about  reducing  the  rate  of  pay  for 
piecework?  The  fact  remains  that  you  frowned  for  half 
an  hour  at  the  intersection — what  were  you  talking  about 
there? 

Maybe  B  has  already  been  arrested.  The  interrogator 


assures  you  that  he  has  been,  and  that  he  has  alrea 
given  evidence  against  you,  and  that  they  are  about 
bring  him  in  for  a  confrontation  with  you.  Maybe  he 
sitting  home  very  calmly  and  quietly,  but  they  might  ver 
well  bring  him  in  for  questioning  and  then  they  will  fin 
out  from  him  what  you  were  frowning  about  for  half  a 
hour  at  that  intersection. 

At  this  point,  too  late,  you  have  come  to  understan 
that,  because  of  the  way  life  is,  you  and  he  ought  to  hav 
reached  an  agreement  every  time  you  parted  and  remen 
bered  clearly  what  you  were  going  to  say  if  you  wer 
asked  what  you  had  talked  about  that  day.  Then,  regarc 
less  of  interrogations,  your  testimony  and  his  wouU 
agree.  But  you  had  not  made  any  such  agreement.  Yoi 
had  unfortunately  not  understood  what  kind  of  a  junglr 
you  lived  in. 

Should  you  say  that  you  were  talking  about  going  01 
a  fishing  trip?  But  then  B  might  say  that  there  was  neve] 
any  discussion  of  fishing,  that  you  talked  about  corre 
>pondenee  school  courses.  In  that  case,  instead  of  caus 
ing  the  investigation  to  ease  up  a  bit,  you  would  only  tie 
the  noose  tighter:  what  about,  what  about,  what  about; 

And  the  idea  flashes  through  your  mind — is  it  a  bril 
liant  or  a  fatal  one? — that  you  ought  to  come  as  close 
as  you  can  to  the  truth  of  what  was  actually  said — oi 
course  rounding  off  the  sharp  edges  and  skipping  th( 
dangerous  parts.  After  all,  people  say  that  when  you  li( 
you  should  always  stay  as  close  to  the  truth  as  possible 
And  maybe  B  will  guess  what's  up  and  say  approximate 
ly  the  same  thing  and  then  your  testimony  will  coincide 
in  some  respects  and  they  will  leave  you  in  peace. 

Many  years  later  you  will  come  to  understand  that  this 
was  not  really  a  wise  idea,  and  that  it  is  much  smartei 
to  play  the  role  of  someone  so  improbably  imbecile  thai' 
he  can't  remember  one  single  day  of  his  life  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  beaten.  But  you  have  been  kept  awake  foi 
three  days.  You  have  hardly  strength  enough  to  follow 
the  course  of  your  own  thoughts  and  to  maintain  an  imJ 
perturbable  expression.  And  you  don't  have  even  a  min 
ute  to  think  things  over.  Suddenly  two  interrogators — % 
for  they  enjoy  visiting  one  another — are  at  you:  whafij 
were  you  talking  about?  What  about?  What  about?  < 

And  you  testify:  we  were  talking  about  collective 
farms — to  the  effect  that  not  everything  had  as  yet  beer, 
set  to  rights  on  them  but  it  .  soon  would  be.  We  talked 
about  the  lowering  of  piece  rates.  .  .  .  And  what  in  par 
ticular  did  you  say  about  them?  That  you  were  delight, 
ed  they  had  been  reduced?  But  that  wasn't  the  way  peo 
pie  normally  talked — it  was  too  implausible.  And  so  as 
to  make  it  seem  an  altogether  believable  conversation 
you  concede  that  you  complained  just  a  little  that  they 
were  putting  on  the  squeeze  a  bit  with  piece  rates. 

The  interrogator  writes  down  the  deposition  himself, 
translating  it  into  his  own  language:  At  this  meeting  we 
slandered  Party  and  government  policy  in  the  field  of 
wages. 

And  someday  B  is  going  to  accuse  you:  "Oh,  you 
blabbermouth,  and  I  said  we  were  making  plans  to  g« 
fishing." 

But  you  tried  to  outsmart  your  interrogator!  You  have 
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ick,  abstruse  mind.  You  are  an  intellectual!  And  you 
narted  yourself.  .  .  . 

Crime  and  Punishment,  Porfiri  Petrovich  makes  a 
risingly  astute  remark  to  Raskolnikov,  to  the  effect 
he  could  have  been  found  out  only  by  someone  who 
himself  gone  through  that  same  cat-and-mouse  game 
lplying,  so  to  speak:  "I  don't  even  have  to  construct 
own  version  with  you  intellectuals.  You  will  put  it 
ther  yourselves  and  bring  it  to  me  all  wrapped  up." 
that's  so!  An  intellectual  cannot  reply  with  the  de- 
ful  incoherence  of  Chekhov's  "Malefactor."  He  is 
id  to  try  to  build  up  in  logical  form  the  whole  story 
s  being  accused  of,  no  matter  how  much  falsehood 
ontains. 


But  the  interrogator-butcher  isn't  interested  in  logic; 
he  just  wants  to  catch  two  or  three  phrases.  He  knows 
what  he  wants.  And  as  for  us — we  are  totally  unprepared 
for  anything. 
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ROM  childhood  on  we  are  educated  and  trained 
— for  our  own  profession;  for  our  civil  duties;  for  mil- 
itary service;  to  take  care  of  our  bodily  needs;  to  be- 
have well;  even  to  appreciate  beauty  (well,  this  last  not 
really  all  that  much!).  But  neither  our  education,  nor 
our  upbringing,  nor  our  experience  prepares  us  in  the 


slightest  for  the  greatest  trial  of  our  lives:  being  arrest- 
ed for  nothing  and  interrogated  about  nothing.  Novels, 
plays,  films  I  their  authors  should  themselves  be  forced 
to  drink  the  cup  of  GULag  to  the  bottom!)  depict  the 
types  one  meets  in  the  offices  of  interrogators  as  chival- 
rous guardians  of  truth  and  humanitarianism,  as  our  lov- 
ing fathers.  We  are  exposed  to  lectures  on  everything 
under  the  sun — and  are  even  herded  in  to  listen  to  them. 
Hut  no  one  is  going  to  lecture  to  us  about  the  true  and 
extended  significance  of  the  Criminal  Code;  and  the 
codes  themselves  are  not  on  open  shelves  in  our  libraries, 
nor  sold  at  newsstands;  nor  do  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  heedless  young. 

It  seems  a  virtual  fairy  tale  that  somewhere,  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  an  accused  person  can  avail  himself 
of  a  lawyer's  help.  This  means  having  beside  you  in  the 
most  difficult  moment  of  your  life  a  clear-minded  ally 
who  know.-  the  law. 

The  principle  of  our  interrogation  consists  further  in 
depriving  the  accused  of  even  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 

An  indictment  is  presented.  And  here,  incidentally, 
is  how  it's  presented:  "'Sign  it."  'Tt's  not  true."  "Sign." 
"But  I'm  not  guilty  of  anything!"  It  turns  out  that  you 
are  being  indicted  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  58- 
10,  Part  2,  and  58-11  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic.  "Sign!"  "But  what  do  these  sections  say? 
Let  me  read  the  Code!"  "I  don't  have  it."  "Well,  get  it 
from  your  department  head!"  "He  doesn't  have  it  either. 
Sign!  '  "But  I  want  to  see  it.'"  "You  are  not  supposed 
to  see  it.  It  isn't  written  for  you  but  for  us.  You  don't 
need  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  says:  these  sections  spell  out 
exactly  what  you  are  guilty  of.  And  anyway,  at  this  point 
your  signature  doesn't  mean  that  you  agree  with  the  in- 
dictment but  that  you've  read  it,  that  it's  been  presented 
to  you." 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  new  combination  of  letters,  UPK, 
Hashes  by  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper.  Your  sense  of 
caution  is  aroused.  What's  the  difference  between  the 
UPK  and  the  UK — the  Criminal  Code?  If  you've  been 
lucky  enough  to  catch  the  interrogator  when  he  is  in  a 
good  mood,  he  will  explain  it  to  you:  the  UPK  is  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  What?  This  means  that 
there  are  two  distinct  codes,  not  just  one,  of  whose  con- 
tents you  are  completely  ignorant  even  as  you  are  being 
trampled  under  their  provisions. 

Since  that  time  ten  years  have  passed;  then  fifteen. 
The  grass  has  grown  thick  over  the  grave  of  my  youth. 
I  served  out  my  term  and  even  "eternal  exile"  as  well. 
And  nowhere — neither  in  the  "cultural  education"  sec- 
tions of  the  camps,  nor  in  district  libraries,  nor  even  in 
medium-sized  cities,  have  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  held 
in  my  own  hands,  been  able  to  buy,  obtain,  or  even  ask 
for  the  Code  of  Soviet  law! 

And  of  the  hundreds  of  prisoners  I  knew  who  had  gone 
through  interrogation  and  trial,  and  more  than  once,  too, 
who  had  served  sentences  in  camp  and  in  exile,  none  had 
ever  seen  the  Code  or  held  it  in  his  hand! 

It  was  only  when  both  codes  were  thirty-five  years  old 
and  on  the  point  of  being  replaced  by  new  ones  that  I 
saw  them,  two  little  paperback  brothers,  the  UK  or  Crim- 
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inal  Code,  and  the  UPK  or  Code  of  Criminal  Procedui 
on  a  newsstand  in  the  Moscow  subway  (because  they  we 
outdated,  it  had  been  decided  to  release  them  for  ge|i« 
eral  circulation). 

I  read  them  today  touched  with  emotion.  For  exai 
pie,  the  UPK — the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure: 

"Article  136.  The  interrogator  does  not  have  the  rig 
to  extract  testimony  or  a  confession  from  an  accused  L 
means  of  compulsion  and  threats."  (It  was  as  thou§ 
they  had  foreseen  it!  ) 

"Article  111:  The  interrogator  is  obliged  to  establis,  r 
clearly  all  the  relevant  facts,  both  those  tending  towai 
acquittal  and  any  which  might  lessen  the  accused's  me;| 
sure  of  guilt." 

But  it  was  I  who  helped  establish  Soviet  power  in  CKj  t--f 
tober!  It  was  I  who  shot  Kolchak!  I  took  part  in  the  di 
I  (obsession  of  the  kulaks!  I  saved  the  state  ten  millia  |* 
rubles  in  lowered  production  costs!  I  was  wounded  twic 
in  the  war!  I  have  three  orders  and  decorations. 

"You're  not  being  tried  for  that!"  History  . . .  the  bare 
teeth  of  the  interrogator:  "Whatever  good  you  may  hav 
done  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 

"Article  139:  The  accused  has  the  right  to  set  forti-* 
In-  testimony  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  demand  the  righ[  b 
to  make  corrections  in  the  deposition  written  by  the  in 
terrogator." 

Oh,  if  we  had  only  known  that  in  time!  But  what  <Jw 
should  say  is:  if  that  were  only  the  way  it  really  was 
We  were  always  vainly  imploring  the  interrogator  not  t<\ 
write  "my  repulsive,  slanderous  fabrications"  instead  Oi  is 
"my  mistaken  statements,"  or  not  to  write  "our  under*!  ^ 
ground  weapons  arsenal"  instead  of  "my  rusty  Finnisl 
knife." 

If  only  the  defendants  had  first  been  taught  some  pris 
on  science!  If  only  interrogation  had  been  run  througl 
first  in  rehearsal,  and  only  afterward  for  real.  .  .  .  They! 
didn't,  after  all,  play  that  interrogation  game  with  the 
second-termers  of  1948:  it  would  have  gotten  them  no 
where.  But  newcomers  had  no  experience,  no  knowledge!! 
And  there  was  no  one  from  whom  to  seek  advice. 
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'he  loneliness  of  the  accused!  That  was  one  moreJ 
factor  in  the  success  of  unjust  interrogation!  The  en- 
tire apparatus  threw  its  full  weight  on  one  lonely  anc 
inhibited  will.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrest  anc 
throughout  the  entire  shock  period  of  the  interrogation 
the  prisoner  was,  ideally,  to  be  kept  entirely  alone.  In 
his  cell,  in  the  corridor,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  offices,  he  ij 
was  not  supposed  to  encounter  others  like  himself,  in  > 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  his  gleaning  a  bit  of  sympathy, 
advice,  support  from  someone's  smile  or  glance.  The 
Organs  did  everything  to  blot  out  for  him  his  future  and 
distort  his  present:  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  his  friends 
and  family  had  all  been  arrested  and  that  material  proof 
of  his  guilt  had  been  found.  It  was  their  habit  to  exag- 
gerate their  power  to  destroy  him  and  those  he  loved  as 
well  as  their  authority  to  pardon   (which  the  Organs 
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dn't  even  have  l .  They  pretended  that  there  was  some 
innection  between  the  sincerity  of  a  prisoner's  "repen- 
nce"  and  a  reduction  in  his  sentence  or  an  easing  of 
e  camp  regime.  (No  such  connection  ever  existed.  ) 
'hile  the  prisoner  was  still  in  a  state  of  shock  and  tor- 
ent  and  totally  beside  himself,  they  tried  to  get  from 
m  very  quickly  as  many  irreparably  damaging  items  of 
idence  as  possible  and  to  implicate  with  him  as  many 
-  tally  innocent  persons  as  possible.  Some  defendants 
;came  so  depressed  in  these  circumstances  that  they 
en  asked  not  to  have  the  depositions  read  to  them, 
hey  could  not  stand  hearing  them.  They  asked  merely 
■  be  allowed  to  sign  them,  just  to  sign  and  get  it  over 
ith.  Only  after  all  this  was  over  would  the  prisoner  be 
•leased  from  solitary  into  a  large  cell,  where,  in  belated 
?speration,  he  would  discover  and  count  over  his  mis- 
kes  one  by  one. 

How  was  it  possible  not  to  make  mistakes  in  such  a 
uel?  \\  ho  could  have  failed  to  make  a  mistake? 
\^  e  said  that  "ideally  he  was  to  be  kept  alone."  How- 
ver,  in  the  overcrowded  prisons  of  1937,  and,  for  that 
latter,  of  1945  as  well,  this  ideal  of  solitary  confinement 
)r  a  newly  arrested  defendant  could  not  be  attained, 
.lmost  from  his  first  hours,  the  prisoner  was  in  fact  in 
terribly  overcrowded  common  cell. 
But  there  were  -virtues  to  this  arrangement,  too,  which 
lore  than  made  up  for  its  flaws.  The  overcrowding  of 
ie  cells  not  only  took  the  place  of  the  tightly  confined 
:>litary  "box"'  but  also  assumed  the  character  of  a  first- 
lass  torture  in  itself  .  .  .  one  that  was  particularly  useful 
ecause  it  continued  for  whole  days  and  weeks — with 
o  effort  on  the  part  of  the  interrogators.  The  prisoners 
^rtured  the  prisoners!  The  jailers  pushed  so  many  pris- 
ners  into  the  cell  that  not  ever)- one  had  even  a  piece 
f  floor;  some  were  sitting  on  others'  feet,  and  people 
•  alked  on  people  and  even  couldn't  move  about  at  all. 
Tius,  in  the  Kishinev  KPZ's — Cells  for  Preliminary  De- 
?ntion — in  1945,  they  pushed  eighteen  prisoners  into  a 
eD  designed  for  the  solitary  confinement  of  one  person; 
n  Lugansk  in  1937  it  was  fifteen.  And  in  1938  Ivanov- 
iazumnik  found  one  hundred  forty  prisoners  in  a  stan- 
lard  Butyrki  cell  intended  for  twenty-five — with  toilets 
o  overburdened  that  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  toilet 
•nly  once  a  day,  sometimes  at  night:  and  the  same  thing 
\as  true  of  their  outdoor  walk  as  well  It  was  Ivanov- 
\azumnik  who  in  the  Lubyanka  reception  "kennel"  cal- 
ulated  that  for  weeks  at  a  time  there  were  three  persons 
or  each  square  yard  of  floor  space  (just  as  an  experi- 
nent,  try  to  fit  three  people  into  that  space!  i.  In  this 
'kennel  *  there  was  neither  ventilation  nor  a  window,  and 
he  prisoners"  body  heat  and  breadiing  raised  the  tem- 
perature to  40  or  45  degrees  Centigrade — 104  to  113 
legrees  Fahrenheit — and  everyone  sat  there  in  under- 
•horts  with  their  winter  clothing  piled  beneath  them. 
Their  naked  bodies  were  pressed  against  one  another, 
md  they  got  eczema  from  one  another's  sweat.  They  sat 
ike  that  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  were  given  neither  fresh 
lir  nor  water — except  for  gruel  and  tea  in  the  morning. 

And  if  at  the  same  time  the  latrine  bucket  replaced 
sll  other  types  of  toilet  i  or  if.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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was  no  latrine  bucket  for  use  between  trips  to  an  outside 
toilet,  as  was  the  case  in  several  Siberian  prisons);  and 
if  four  people  ate  from  one  bowl,  sitting  on  each  other's  j 
knees:  and  if  someone  was  hauled  out  for  interrogation,  ] 
and  then  someone  else  was  pushed  in  beaten  up,  sleep- 
less, and  broken:  and  if  the  appearance  of  such  broken 
men  was  more  persuasive  than  any  threats  on  the  part 
of  the  interrogators:  and  if.  by  then,  death  and  any  camp 
whatever  seemed  easier  to  a  prisoner  who  had  been  left 
unsummoned  for  months  than  his  tormented  current  sit- 
uation— perhaps  this  really  did  replace  the  theoretically 
ideal  isolation  in  solitary.  And  you  could  not  always  de- 
cide in  such  a  porridge  of  people  with  whom  to  be  forth- 
right: and  you  could  not  always  find  someone  from  whom 
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to  seek  advice.  And  you  would  believe  in  the  tortures 
and  beatings  not  when  the  interrogator  threatened  you 
with  them  but  when  you  saw  their  results  on  other  pris- 
oners. 

You  could  learn  from  those  who  had  suffered  that  they 
could  give  you  a  salt-water  douche  in  the  throat  and  then 
leave  you  in  a  box  for  a  day  tormented  by  thirst  (Kar- 
punich).  Or  that  they  might  scrape  the  skin  off  a  man's 
back  with  a  grater  till  it  bled  and  then  oil  it  with  tur- 
pentine. (Brigade  Commander  Rudolf  Pintsov  underwent 
both  treatments.  In  addition,  they  pushed  needles  under 
his  nails,  and  poured  water  into  him  to  the  bursting  point 
— demanding  that  he  confess  to  having  wanted  to  turn 
his  brigade  of  tanks  against  the  government  during  the 
November  parade.  )  And  from  Aleksandrov,  the  former 
head  of  the  Arts  Section  of  the  All-Union  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  who  has  a 
broken  spinal  column  which  tilts  to  one  side,  and  who 
cannot  control  his  tear  ducts  and  thus  cannot  stop  crying, 
one  can  learn  how  Abakumov  himself  could  beat — in 
1948. 

Yes,  yes,  Minister  of  State  Security  [Victor  S.]  Aba- 
kumov himself  did  not  by  any  means  spurn  such  menial 
labor.  (A  Suvorov  at  the  head  of  his  troops!)  He  was 
not  averse  to  taking  a  rubber  truncheon  in  his  hands  ev- 
j  ery  once  in  a  while.  And  his  deputy  [Mikhail  D.]  Ryu- 
^  min  was  even  more  willing.  He  did  this  at  Sukhanovka 
,  in  the  "Generals"  interrogation  office.  The  office  had 
imitation-walnut  paneling  on  the  walls,  silk  portieres  at 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  a  great  Persian  carpet  on 
the  floor.  In  order  not  to  spoil  all  this  beauty,  a  dirty 
runner  bespattered  with  blood  was  rolled  out  on  top  of 
^  the  carpet  when  a  prisoner  was  being  beaten.  When  Ryu- 
min  was  doing  the  beating,  he  was  assisted  not  by  some 
ordinary  guard  but  by  a  colonel.  "And  so,"  said  Ryumin 
politely,  stroking  his  rubber  truncheon,  which  was  four 
centimeters — an  inch  and  a  half — thick,  "you  have  sur- 
vived trial  by  sleeplessness  with  honor."  (Alexander  D. 
j  had  cleverly  managed  to  last  a  month  "without  sleep"  by 
sleeping  while  he  was  standing  up.  )  "So  now  we  will  try 
the  club.  Prisoners  can  t  take  more  than  two  or  three 
sessions  of  this.  Let  down  your  trousers  and  lie  down  on 
the  runner."  The  colonel  sat  down  on  the  prisoner's  back. 
Alexander  D.  was  going  to  count  the  blows.  He  didn't  yet 
know  about  a  blow  from  a  rubber  truncheon  on  the  sciatic 
rj  nerve  when  the  buttocks  have  disappeared  as  a  conse- 
j  quence  of  prolonged  starvation.  The  effect  is  not  felt  in 
^the  place  where  the  blow  is  delivered — it  explodes  in- 
side the  head.  After  the  first  blow  the  victim  was  mad 
with  pain  and  broke  his  nails  on  the  carpet.  Ryumin  beat 
.  away,  trying  to  hit  accurately.  The  colonel  pressed  down 
,  on  Alexander  D.'s  torso — this  was  just  the  right  sort  of 
work  for  three  big  shoulder-board  stars,  assisting  the  all- 
■  powerful  Ryumin!  (After  the  beating  the  prisoner  could 
not  walk  and.  of  course,  was  not  carried.  They  just  dragged 
him  along  the  floor.  What  was  left  of  his  buttocks  was  soon 
so  swollen  that  he  could  not  button  his  trousers,  and  yet 
there  were  practically  no  scars.  He  was  hit  by  a  violent 
'_case  of  diarrhea,  and,  sitting  there  on  the  latrine  bucket 
'in  solitary,  he  g'ffawed.  He  went  through  a  second  and 


a  third  session,  and  his  skin  cracked,  and  Ryumin  wei 
wild,  and  started  to  beat  him  on  the  stomach,  breakir 
through  the  intestinal  wall  and  creating  an  enormoi 
hernia  through  which  his  intestines  protruded .  Tl 
prisoner  was  taken  off  to  the  Butyrki  hospital  with  a  cas 
of  peritonitis,  and  for  the  time  being  their  attempts  1 
compel  him  to  commit  a  foul  deed  were  suspended.) 

That  is  how  they  can  torture  you,  too!  After  that 
could  seem  a  simple  fatherly  caress  when  the  Kishinei 
interrogator  Danilov  beat  Father  Viktor  Shipovalniko 
across  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  poker  and  pulled  hii 
by  his  long  hair.  (It  is  very  convenient  to  drag  a  prie 
around  in  that  fashion;  ordinary  laymen  can  be  dragge 
by  the  beard  from  one  corner  of  the  office  to  the  othe 
And  Richard  Ohola — a  Finnish  Red  Guard,  and  a  pa 
ticipant  in  "the  capture  of  British  agent  Sidney  ReilK 
and  commander  of  a  company  during  the  suppression  q 
the  Kronstadt  revolt — was  lifted  up  with  pliers  first  b 
one  end  .  of  his  great  mustaches  and  then  by  the  othe: 
and  held  for  ten  minutes  with  his  feet  off  the  floor. ) 

But  the  most  awful  thing  they  can  do  with  you  is  this 
undress  you  from  the  waist  down,  place  you  on  your  bac 
on  the  floor,  pull  your  legs  apart,  seat  assistants  on  thei 
I  from  the  glorious  corps  of  sergeants! )  who  also  hoi 
down  your  arms;  and  then  the  interrogator  (and  wome 
interrogators  have  not  shrunk  from  this)  stands  betwee 
your  legs  and  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  I  or  of  her  shoe 
gradually,  steadily,  and  with  ever  greater  pressure  crushe 
against  the  floor  those  organs  which  once  made  you 
man.  He  looks  into  your  eyes  and  repeats  and  repea 
his  questions  or  the  betrayal  he  is  urging  on  you.  If  h 
does  not  press  down  too  quickly  or  just  a  shade  too  po 
erfully,  you  still  have  fifteen  seconds  left  in  which 
scream  that  you  will  confess  to  everything,  that  you  ar 
ready  to  see  arrested  all  twenty  of  those  people  he's  bee< 
demanding  of  you,  or  that  you  will  slander  in  the  new? 
papers  everything  you  hold  holy.  .  .  . 

And  may  you  be  judged  by  God,  but  not  by  people 

"There  is  no  way  out!  You  have  to  confess  to  ever) 
thing!"  whisper  the  stoolies  who  have  been  planted 
the  cell. 

"It's  a  simple  question:  hang  onto  your  health!"  sa 
people  with  common  sense. 

"You  can't  get  new  teeth,"  those  who  have  alread 
lost  them  nod  at  you. 

"They  are  going  to  convict  you  in  any  case,  whethe 
you  confess  or  whether  you  don't,"  conclude  those  wh 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

"Those  who  don't  sign  get  shot!"  prophesies  someon 
else  in  the  corner.  "Out  of  vengeance!  So  as  not  to  risl 
any  leaks  about  how  they  conduct  interrogations." 

"And  if  you  die  in  the  interrogator's  office,  they'll  tel 
your  relatives  you've  been  sentenced  to  camp  withou 
the  right  of  correspondence.  And  then  just  let  them  lool 
for  you." 

If  you  are  an  orthodox  Communist,  then  another  or 
thodox  Communist  will  sidle  up  to  you,  peering  abou 
with  hostile  suspicion,  and  he'll  begin  to  whisper  in  youi 
ear  so  that  the  uninitiated  cannot  overhear: 

"It's  our  duty  to  support  Soviet  interrogation.  It's  i 


at  situation.  We  ourselves  are  to  blame.  We  were 
Dithearted;  and  now  look  at  all  the  rot  that  has  mul- 
d  in  the  country.  There  is  a  vicious  secret  war  go- 
>n.  Even  here  we  are  surrounded  by  enemies.  Just 
:  to  what  they  are  saying!  The  Party  is  not  obliged 
count  for  what  it  does  to  every  single  one  of  us — to 
lin  the  whys  and  wherefores.  If  they  ask  us  to,  that 
is  we  should  sign." 

id  another  orthodox  Communist  sidles  up: 

signed   denunciations  against   thirty-five  people, 
ist  all  my  acquaintances.  And  I  advise  you,  too:  Drag 
5  as  many  names  as  you  can  in  your  wake,  as  many 
ou  can.  That  way  it  will  become  obvious  that  the 
e  thing  is  an  absurdity  and  they'll  let  everyone  out!" 
it  that  is  precisely  what  the  Organs  need.  The  con- 
ttiousness  of  the  orthodox  Communist  and  the  pur- 
of  the  NKVD  naturally  coincide.  Indeed,  the  NKVD 
s  just  that  arched  fan  of  names,  that  fat  multiplica- 
of  them.  That  is  the  mark  of  quality  of  their  work, 
these  are  also  new  patches  of  woods  in  which  to  set 
snares.  "Your  accomplices,  accomplices!  Others  who 
e  your  views!"  That  is  what  they  keep  pressing  to 
e  out  of  everyone.  They  say  that  R.  Ralov  named 
inal  Richelieu  as  one  of  his  accomplices  and  that 
Cardinal  was  in  fact  so  listed  in  his  depositions — 
no  one  was  astonished  by  this  until  Ralov  was  ques- 
ed  about  it  at  his  rehabilitation  proceedings  in  1956. 


i 


propos  OF  THE  orthodox  Communists,  Stalin 
necessary,  for  such  a  purge  as  that,  yes,  but  a  Party 
that  was  necessary,  too:  the  majority  of  those  in  pow- 
p  to  the  very  moment  of  their  own  arrest,  were  piti- 
in  arresting  others,  obediently  destroyed  their  peers 
iccordance  with  those  same  instructions,  and  handed 
to  retribution  anv  friend  or  comrade-in-arms  of  yes- 


terday. And  all  the  big  Bolsheviks,  who  now  wear  mar- 
tyrs' halos,  managed  to  be  the  executioners  of  other 
Bolsheviks  (not  even  taking  into  account  how  all  of  them 
in  the  first  place  had  been  the  executioners  of  non-Com- 
munists ) .  Perhaps  1937  was  needed  in  order  to  show  how 
little  their  whole  ideology  was  worth  that  ideology  of 
which  they  boasted  so  enthusiastically,  turning  Russia 
upside  down,  destroying  its  foundations,  trampling 
thing  it  held  sacred  underfoot,  that  Russia  when 
tliemselves  had  never  been  threatened  by  such  ret] 
tion.  The  victims  of  the  Bolsheviks  from  1918  to  1946 
never  conducted  themselves  so  despicably  as  the  leading 
Bolsheviks  when  the  lightning  struck  them.  If  you  study 
in  detail  the  whole  history  of  the  arrests  and  trials  of 
1936  to  1938,  the  principal  revulsion  you  feel  is  not 
against  Stalin  and  his  accomplices,  but  against  the  hu- 
miliatingly  repulsive  defendants — nausea  at  their  spiri- 
tual baseness  after  their  former  pride  and  implacability. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  How  can  you  stand  your 
ground  when  you  are  weak  and  sensitive  to  pain,  when 
people  you  love  are  still  alive,  when  you  are  unprepared? 

What  do  you  need  to  make  you  stronger  than  the  in- 
terrogator and  the  whole  trap? 

From  the  moment  you  go  to  prison  you  must  put  your 
cozy  past  firmly  behind  you.  At  the  very  threshold,  you 
must  say  to  yourself:  "My  life  is  over,  a  little  early  to 
be  sure,  but  there's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  I  shall 
never  return  to  freedom.  I  am  condemned  to  die — now 
or  a  little  later.  But  later  on,  in  truth,  it  will  be  even 
harder,  and  so  the  sooner  the  better.  I  no  longer  have 
any  property  whatsoever.  For  me  those  I  love  have  died, 
and  for  them  I  have  died.  From  today  on,  my  body  is  use- 
less and  alien  to  me.  Only  my  spirit  and  my  conscience 
remain  precious  and  important  to  me." 

Confronted  by  such  a  prisoner,  the  interrogation  will 
tremble. 

Only  the  man  who  has  renounced  everything  can  win 
that  victory.  □ 


\i  linn  Kocsl  Icr 
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ORDERFROM  DISORDE 

The  penumbra  between  science  and  parascience  grows  smaller  all  the  time 


At  Oxford  in  1967,  two  British  researchers,  Rob- 
ert Harvie  and  Sir  Alister  Hardy,  conducted  a 
mass  experiment  in  telepathic  communication 
among  more  than  two  hundred  people.  While  many 
"senders'''  successfully  conveyed  mental  messages, 
an  unexpected  result  was  that  subjects  designated 
as  "receivers"  seemed  to  achieve  telepathic  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Harvie  and  Hardy 
then  designed  a  control  experiment  which  proved 
that  chance  alone  could  produce  similar  results; 
they  acre  thus  led  to  question  the  meaning  of 


I  N  The  Roots  of  Coincidence  I  tried  to  make 
I  the  point  that  the  phenomena  of  parapsychol- 
ogy appear  .somewhat  less  preposterous  in  the 
light  of  the  unthinkahle  propositions  of  modern 
quantum  physics.  This  argument  is  not  new,  and 
enlightened  physicists  are  quite  willing  to  con- 
cede it;  but  it  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  wider  public,  simply  because 
quantum  physics  is  a  discipline  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  educated  layman. 

The  argument  can  also  be  extended  into  the 
past  and  applied  to  classical  textbook  physics. 
To  mention  an  obvious  example:  from  the  point 
of  view  of  naive  common  sense,  the  type  of  ac- 
tion-at-a-distance  that  we  call  telepathy  appears 
no  more  mysterious  land  perhaps  even  less  so) 
than  the  other  action-at-a-distance  that  we  call 
gravitational  attraction.  Galileo  dismissed  the 
notion  of  universal  gravity  as  pure  mysticism 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature — which  re- 
quired that  a  body  which  acts  on  another  body 
must  be  in  physical  contact  with  it.  Newton 


chance  and  of  probability  theory,  which  is 
foundation  of  modern  science. 

Intrigued  by  their  findings,  Arthur  Koestler, 
had  explored  some  of  the  riddles  that  parapsyt 
ogy  shares  with  subatomic  physics,  joined  tfu 
searchers  in  writing  a  new  booh,  The  Challeng 
Chance. 

In  the  following  excerpt,  Mr.  Koestler  ref 
on,  among  other  matters,  "  the  need  for  s. 
additional  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  spont 
ous  emergence  of  order  from  disorder." 

i 

wrote  that  he  vehemently  rejected  the  com 
of  gravity  unless  there  was  some  interstf 
medium  through  which  gravity  was  transmit) 

That  one  body  may  act  upon  another,  at  I 
distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  th 
mediation  of  anything  else  by  and  throug, 
which  their  action  and  force  may  be  con1 
veyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  grea 
an  absurdity  that  no  man  who  has  .  .  .  in- 
competent faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fafr 
into  it. 

This  tortured  passage  reminds  me  of  a  scie" 
editor's  remark  to  me:  '"ESP  is  a  pain  in 
neck.  I  would  be  happier  without  it;  but  if 
there."  Newton  must  have  felt  the  same  pah 
the  thought  of  gravity  pulling  immense  ste 
objects  with  ubiquitous  ghostly  fingers.  If 
no  longer  feel  that  pain,  it  is  only  because 
use  the  term  mindlessly. 

Even  classical  physics  could  make  prog 
only  at  the  price  of  insulting  common  sense  i 
operating  with  concepts  previously  conside 


ientific.  Twentieth-century  physics  had  to 
at  both  offenses  in  even  more  brutal  ways. 
1  the  first,  magical  decades  of  this  century, 
stein,  de  Broglie,  and  Schrodinger  among 
i  dematerialized  matter  like  the  conjurer 
makes  the  lady  vanish  from  the  curtained 
on  the  stage.  Heisenberg  replaced  deter- 
ism  by  the  principle  of  indeterminacy,  and 
ality  by  probability.  Dirac  postulated  holes 
pace  stuffed  with  electrons  of  negative  mass. 
mson  made  a  single  particle  go  through  two 
:s  in  a  screen  at  the  same  time.  Photons — 
kets  of  light — devoid  of  mass  were  observed 
he  process  of  giving  virgin  birth  to  twin 
deles  endowed  with  solid  mass;  Feynman 
le  time  flow  backward  on  his  diagrams.  To 
aphrase  an  old  saying,  inside  the  atom  is 
re  things  happen  that  don't. 


Mathematics  and  mysticism 


dlogy,  TOO,  is  in  the  process  of  discovering 
that  the  mind-body  continuum,  which  con- 
utes  the  inner  universe  of  living  organisms, 
nifests  some  very  odd  phenomena.  Twenty 
s  ago,  Sir  John  Eccles  created  quite  a  stir 
en  he  proposed  that  the  exercise  of  conscious 
ition  could,  by  affecting  a  single  neuron, 
jger  changes  of  activity  in  large  areas  of  the 
tical  network.  Since  then,  other  researchers 
ve  shown  that  mental  volition,  assisted  by 
*ious  types  of  biofeedback  apparatus,  can 
luence  the  activities  of  the  autonomic  ner- 
-ystem,  and  bring  on  the  alpha  rhythm  of 
;  brain.  As  a  side  effect  of  the  philosophical 
heaval  these  revolutionary  trends  in  modern 
ence  have  caused,  one  can  observe  a  curious- 
reciprocal  development  in  the  "exact"  sei- 
zes on  the  one  hand,  and  in  parapsychology 
the  other.  For  the  past  fifty  years,  our  lead- 
l  physicists  have  been  engaged  in  ruthlessly 
scarding  previously  sacrosanct  "laws  of  na- 
"e"  for  "rules  of  logic"),  and  replacing  them 
ith  obscure  mental  constructs  whose  quasi- 
/stical  implications  are  hidden  in  technical 
gon  and  mathematical  formalism.  If  Galileo 
re  alive,  he  would  certainly  accuse  them  of 


"dabbling  in  occult  fancies."  At  the  same  time, 
he  might  have  looked  with  a  benevolent  eye  at 
the  parapsychologists'  increasing  reliance  on 
statistical  method,  rigorous  controls,  mechani- 
cal gadgets,  and  electronic  computers. 

There  may  be  some  significance  in  these  con- 
vergent trends,  yet  one  must  be  careful  in  draw- 
ing conclusions.  The  time  for  physics  and  para- 
psychology to  fall  happily  into  each  other's 
arms  is  not  yet.  What  they  have  in  common  are 
the  negative  attributes  I  mentioned  earlier  on: 
both  defy  common  sense,  and  both  defy  laws 
previously  considered  sacrosanct.  Both  are  pro- 
vocative and  iconoclastic. 

A  number  of  eminent  physicists,  from  Ein- 
stein on,  have  shown  an  inclination  to  flirt  with 
parapsychology — as  witnessed  by  the  list  of 
past  presidents  of  the  British  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research;  and,  as  in  other  subversive 
movements,  the  number  of  fellow-travelers  ex- 
ceeds by  far  that  of  card-carrying  members. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  discoverer  of  the  elec- 
tron, Sir  Joseph  J.  Thomson,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  society.  Why  should 
physicists  in  particular  be  disposed  to  infection 
by  the  ESP  virus?  The  answer  is  hinted  at  in 
the  autobiographical  writings  and  metaphysical 
speculations  of  some  of  the  greatest  among 
them.  The  dominant  chord  that  echoes  through 
them  is  a  pervasive  feeling  of  frustration,  caused 
by  realizing  that  science  can  elucidate  only  cer- 
tain aspects,  or  levels,  of  reality,  while  the  ulti- 
mate questions  remain  elusive,  vanishing  into 
infinity  like  images  reflected  in  a  hall  of  mirrors. 

We  are  now  asking  for  something  more  defi- 
nite— for  data  and  theories  that  would  point  the 
way  to  the  ultimate  fusion  of  science  and  para- 
science.  There  has  been  no  shortage  of  such 
theories.  The  earlier  ones  were  crude  efforts  to 
provide  physical  explanations  for  telepathy  by 
radio  waves  or  other  known  forms  of  radiation. 
With  the  advent  of  modern  quantum  theory, 
however,  these  efforts  became  considerably 
more  sophisticated.  They  were  inspired  by  the 
discovery  of  types  of  elementary  particles  and 
types  of  processes  never  dreamed  of  before. 
Thus  the  discovery  of  the  elusive  subatomic 
particle  called  the  neutrino  inspired  astrono- 


'The  universe 
has  acquired  a 
new  look,  which 
seems  to  reflect 
some  ancient, 
archetypal 
intuitions  of 
unity-in-diver- 
sity,  on  a  higher 
turn  of  the 
spiral. 
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mers,  mathematicians,  and  physicists  to  propose 
hypothetical  explanations  for  parapsychological 
phenomena.  Neutrinos  are  particles  of  cosmic 
origin,  devoid  of  physical  attributes  (mass, 
weight,  charge,  magnetic  field )  traversing  the 
earth  land  our  bodies)  in  swarms  of  billions  at 
the  speed  of  liglit.  Because  of  this  lack  of  attri- 
butes they  are  not  stopped  by  other  particles 
except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  direct  collision — 
the  reason  it  took  so  long  to  detect  their  exis- 
tence. This  led  the  late  Adrian  Dobbs,  a  bril- 
liant mathematician,  to  put  forward  an  elabo- 
rate theory  in  which  hypothetical  "psytrons" 
with  properties  somewhat  similar  to  the  neu- 
trinos', were  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  ESP 
phenomena,  capable  of  impinging  directly  on 
neurons  in  the  percipient's  brain.  Other  exam- 
ples are  the  theory  of  the  physicist  Martin  Rud- 
erfer,  postulating  a  neutrino  sea  interacting 
with  the  nervous  system,  and  the  astronomer 
Axel  Firsoff's  suggestion  of  extrasensory  com- 
munication by  mindons,  neutrinolike  particles 
of  an  all-pervasive  '"mind-stuff."  These  theories 
were  of  great  ingenuity,  but  they  could  be  nei- 
ther proved  nor  disproved.  Like  many  similar  ef- 
forts, they  give  the  impression  of  improvised 
bridge-  across  an  abyss,  supported  by  ad  hoc 
hypotheses.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  these 
imaginative  constructions  are  stimulating  but 
premature,  and  that  they  are  marred  by  what 
\\  hitehead  called  "misplaced  concreteness." 


A more  modest  yet  promising  approach  is  to 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  developments  in  the 
""official"'  sciences  that  point  to  certain  affinities 
with  parapsychological  research.  These  pointers 
may  be  implicit  rather  than  explicit,  mere  hints 
indicating  analogies  of  limited  applicability — 
convergent  trends  rather  than  premature  short- 
cuts— but  they  are  worth  a  brief  discussion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  phenomena  of  parapsychol- 
ogy imply  that  in  certain  circumstances  mind 
has  control  over  matter — an  assertion  nine- 
teenth-century science  regarded  as  nonsense. 
Today,  even  conservative  biologists  can  no 
longer  afford  that  rigid  attitude;  they  have  to 
at  least  acknowledge  the  evidence  that  hypnotic 


suggestion  and  biofeedback  can  cause  phys 
logical  changes. 

Surprisingly,  it  is  again  quantum  physics 
has  led  to  a  revolutionary  reappraisal  of 
mind-body   problem.   Sir   James   Jeans's  o 
quoted  epigram,  "The  universe  begins  to  lo 
more"  like  a  great  thought  than  a  great  machine  \ 
was  not  inspired  by  mysticism,  but  by  one  j 
the  fundamental  principles  of  quantum  theoi  ' 
the   Principle  of  Complementarity.   Put  ir  \ 
plain  language,  this  states  that  the  elementa  i 
constituents  of  the  universe,  such  as  electro  i 
and  photons,  are  Janus-faced  entities  which  u] 
der  certain  conditions  behave  like  hard  grai  | 
of  matter,  and  under  other  conditions  beha  I 
like  waves  in  a  nonmaterial  medium.  These  tvl 
descriptions  are  mutally  contradictory,  yet  t'l 
phy  sicist  needs  them  both,  and  is  thus  forced 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  complementary,  1 
peaceful  coexistence.  Heisenberg  was  apparei 
ly  the  first  to  realize  that  the  complementari 
of  graininess  and  waviness  provided  a  "ve 
neat"'  analogy  to  the  Cartesian  dualism  of  m;  1 
ter  and  mind.  ""Atoms  are  not  things,"  he  wrc  I 
in  his  autobiography.  "When  we  get  down  I 
the  atomic  level,  the  objective  world  in  spa 
and  time  no  longer  exists."  Mutatis  mutand 
the  contents  of  mental  experience — ideas,  ii[ 
ages,  memories — also  exist  outside  the  objecti 
framework  of  space,  time,  and  substance,  yet  ai 
somehow  linked  to  the  material  brain — as  th 
wave-character  of  the  photon  is  somehow  link< 
to  its  graininess. 

Eugene  Wigner,  the  Nobel  laureate,  carrii' 
the  analogy  a  step  further.  He  pointed  out  th 
a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  dogma  th 
matter  can  influence  the  motion  of  light  b" 
light  cannot  directly  influence  the  motion 
matter.  Today  we  know  better:  witness  the  at 
tomatic  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  operate' 
by  photoelectric  cells  at  airports.  Similar] 
Wigner  says,  some  scientists  hold  that 

the  motion  of  matter  (in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word)  is  not  influenced  by  conscious- 
ness, even  though  consciousness  is  obviously 
influenced  by  the  motion  of  matter.  .  .  .  It 
seems  more  likely,  however,  that  this  view  is 
incorrect,  and  that  living  matter  is  actually 


nfluenced  by  what  it  influences:  conscious- 
ness. The  description  of  this  phenomenon 
learly  needs  incorporation  into  our  laws  of 
tature  of  concepts  ivhich  are  foreign  to  the 
Present  laws  of  physics. 

;uhere  he  argues  even  more  radically  that 
nsciousness  modifies  the  usual  laws  of  phys- 
since  "we  do  not  know  of  any  phenomenon 
which  one  object  is  influenced  by  another 
tiout  exerting  influence  thereupon." 
)ne  of  the  difficulties  that  bedeviled  quantum 
Dry  from  its  beginnings  was  the  inevitable 
:rference  of  the  observer  with  the  process 
erved,  which  led  into  insoluble  paradoxes, 
in  von  Neumann,  the  greatest  of  modern 
thematicians,  thought  that  these  could  be  re- 
^ed  only  by  regarding  any  definite  statement 
>ut  the  process  observed  as  valid  only  for 

observer  who  made  it:  "The  conception  of 
ective  reality  .  .  .  has  thus  evaporated."  To 

about  what  the  electron  was  "really  doing" 
bout  stating  what  the  observer  was  doing  be- 
ne meaningless,  for  the  electron's  doings  were 
leterminate  and  thus  could  not  be  objective- 
defined,  only  approximately  described.  But 
s  description  had  to  include  the  observer;  oth- 
rise  it  became  empty.  Commenting  on  these 
velopments,  Ludwik  Bass  recently  wrote:  "The 
?pest  philosophical  implications  of  quantum 
rory  are  concerned  with  the  need  for  the  ex- 
cit  introduction  of  events  occurring  in  the 
i>riousness  of  an  observer  into  the  descrip- 
n  of  the  .  .  .  process." 

Now  this,  as  many  leading  physicists  are 
arc.  is  an  attitude  with  certain  similarities 
Vedantism,  which  teaches  that  the  object  per- 
ived  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mind  of 
t  perceiver;  that  the  observer  and  the  thing 
served  constitute  a  single,  fluid  reality. 
A  second  analogy  between  recent  develop- 
?nts  in  science  and  parascience  is  provided 
the  increasingly  holistic  trend  in  the  former 
-based  on  the  insight  that  the  whole  is  as  nec- 
sary  for  the  understanding  of  its  parts  as  the 
rt  is  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole.  In 
ology  this  trend  is  again  obvious;  in  physics 
is  fairly  recent  and  fraught  with  revolution- 
y  implications. 


The  physicist  Dr.  F.  Capra  has  remarked, 
"What  we  call  an  isolated  particle  is  in  reality 
the  product  of  its  interaction  with  its  surround- 
ings. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  separate  any 
part  of  the  universe  from  the  rest."  This  state- 
ment can  be  applied  not  only  to  the  microwoi  !<1 
of  quantum  physics  but  also  to  the  familiar  large 
objects  of  everyday  life.  The  inertia  of  all  ter- 
n-trial objects  is,  according  to  Mach's  princi- 
ple, determined  by  the  total  mass  of  the  uni- 
verse around  us. 


"The  ultimate 
questions  of 
reality  remain 
elusive,  vanish- 
ing into  infinity 
like  images 
reflected  in  a 
hall  of  mirrors.' 


Degrees  of  truth 


Three  examples  from  quantum  lore — the 
Einstein-Podolski-Rosen  I  EPR)  paradox,  the 
paradox  of  Schrodinger's  cat,  and  the  paradox 
of  the  Pauli  exclusion  principle — may  illustrate 
the  situation  more  clearly. 

The  first  has  often  been  compared  to  telep- 
athy or  psychokinesis  in  the  quantum  realm, 
but  it  is  rather  involved,  so  I  must  describe  it 
in  a  simplified  way.  We  bounce  two  electrons 
off  each  other;  they  will  fly  away  in  different 
directions.  But  because  of  their  previous  inter- 
action, observing  electron  A  enables  me  to  make 
precise  statements  about  electron  B  without  in- 
terfering with  it.  and  even  to  influence  its  be- 
havior within  the  limits  of  its  indeterminacy. 
The  controversy  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
EPR  paradox  is,  happily,  still  continuing  in  the 
technical  journals. 

"Schrodinger's  cat"  needs  a  word  of  intro- 
duction. Classical  logic  was  ruled  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  tertium  non  datur — the  excluded  third 
(or  excluded  middle).  If  a  statement  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  must  either  be  true  or  its  ne- 
gation must  be  true.  "The  chair  is  here"  or  "the 
chair  is  not  here"  excludes  a  third  possibility. 
But  in  quantum  theory  I  and  in  new  types  of 
symbolic  logic ) ,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Hei- 
senberg  gives  the  example  of  an  atom  that  may 
be  in  the  left  half  of  a  box  or  in  the  right  half 
of  the  box  in  a  state  of  indecision:  "But  the 
term  'not  decided'  is  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  the  term  'not  known.'  'Not  known'  would 
mean  that  the  atom  is  'really'  left  or  right,  only 
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we  do  not  know  where  it  is.  But  'not  decided' 
indicates  a  different  situation."  This  "different 
situation"  arises  as  a  consequence  of  the  atom's 
indeterminateness,  and  can  be  described  only 
by  a  multileveled  logic,  which  accepts  "degrees 
of  truth"  and  readmits  the  excluded  third.  But 
supposing  we  have  a  cat  in  a  cage  with  a  vial 
of  cyanide.  So  long  as  the  atom  stays  in  the 
right  half  of  the  box,  all  is  well.  But  when  it  en- 
ters the  left  half  of  the  box  it  will  trigger  a  sen- 
sitive mechanism  which  breaks  the  vial  and  thus 
kills  the  cat. 

After  this  experiment  has  continued  for  a 
while,  is  the  cat  dead  or  alive? 

It  must  be  one  or  the  other — or  so  we 
would  think.  But  according  to  a  standard  . .  . 
interpretation  of  the  mathematics  of  quantum 
mechanics,  the  cat  at  the  end  of  the  hour  is 
in  a  limbo  state,  with  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of 
being  alive  and  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  being 
dead. 

The  cat's  existence  or  nonexistence  is  not  sub- 
ject to  multitiered  logic.  The  paradox's  value  as 
an  analogy  lies  in  showing  how  acausal  micro- 
events  ruled — or  rather,  set  free — by  the  in- 
determinacy principle  could  trigger  dramatic 
events  in  our  own  macroworld. 

The  Pauli  exclusion  principle  says,  roughly 
speaking,  that  any  one  of  the  "planetary  orbits'" 
inside  an  atom  can  be  occupied  by  only  one 
electron  at  a  time.  If  it  were  not  so,  chaos  would 
result:  but  why  is  it  so?  The  answer — or  rather, 
absence  of  an  answer — is  best  described  in  a 
passage  I  condensed  I  from  Prof.  Henry  Mar- 
genau: 

Most  of  the  organising  actions  that  occur 
in  nature  are  brought  about  by  the  Pauli 
Principle,  which  is  simply  a  principle  of  sym- 
metry, a  formal  mathematical  characteristic 
of  the  equations  which  in  the  end  regulate 
phenomena  in  nature.  Almost  miraculously 
it  calls  into  being  the  forces  which  bind 
atoms  into  molecules  and  molecules  into  crys- 
tals. The  impenetrability  of  matter,  its  very 
stability,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  Pauli 
Exclusion  Principle.  Now,  this  principle  has 
no  dynamic  aspect  to  it  at  all.  It  acts  like  a 
force  though  it  is  not  a  force.  We  cannot 
speak  of  it  as  doing  anything  by  mechanical 
action.  No,  it  is  a  very  general  and  elusive 


thing;   a  mathematical  symmetry  imposed 
upon  the  basic  equations  of  nature. 

A  German  proverb  says,  "Alle  Vergleiche  h\ 
ken"- — all  analogies  limp.  One  must  bear  tl 
warning  in  mind  whenever  the  temptation  arft 
to  regard  an  analogy  as  a  proof — to  jump  to  tl 
conclusion  that  if  neutrinos  exist,  then  gho 
must  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  perfectly  legi 
mate,  and  even  imperative,  to  assimilate  ini 
our  habits  of  thought  the  lessons  that  mode> 
physics  has  taught  us,  and  to  incorporate  the 
into  our  world  view.  Relativity  and  quantt 
theory  are  transforming  man's  image  of  the  ui 
verse  around  him  radically,  but  the  dogmas 
nineteenth-century  science  still  dominate  t 
habits  of  thought  of  the  average  educated  p< 
son  who  prides  himself  on  a  "rational"  outloo 

Let  us  now  take  another  look  at  the  ma 
categories  of  parapsychological  research  in  tl 
light  of  modern  physics.  The  most  common  Ei 
phenomena,  both  in  folklore  and  in  the  labor 
tory,  are  telepathy  and  clairvoyance.  Both  im 
action-at-a-distance,  "without  the  mediation 
anything  else."  We  remember  Newton's  wor , 
dismissing  the  concept  as  an  absurdity;  and  1 
would  no  doubt  reject  as  an  even  greater  a 
>urdity  the  modern  interpretation  of  gravity  ; 
a  result  of  curved  and  warped  space.  The  an? 
ogy  limps,  of  course,  because  gravity,  whatev^  ~ 
it  is,  can  be  quantified,  and  works  in  a  reliab 
and  predictable  way — which  telepathy  does  nq_ 
But  the  basic  conceptual  difficulty  is  shared  t 
both,  and  is  further  shared  by  the  notion  of  ele 
tromagnetic  waves  traveling  through  a  vacuun' 
without  any  substance  to  carry  them — ripph 
that  spread  not  in  water,  nor  in  air,  but  in  nod 
ingness.  The  anthropomorphic  notion  of  "forces 
has  now  been  replaced  by  the  more  noncon 
mittal   term   "fields" — electromagnetic  field 
gravitational  fields,  etc.  This  does  not  help  i 
the  least  our  efforts  at  comprehending  whc 
"really"  happens:  yet  the  semantic  sleight-o 
hand  is  justified  because,  once  more,  the  thee 
ries   work — reliably,    predictably,  repeatedlj 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  parapsycholc 
gist  from  postulating  his  own  psi-field,  or  "ps 
cho-magnetic"  field.  He  cannot  provide  his  o 
equivalents  of  Maxwell's  and  Einstein's  fiel 
equations,  nor  any  guarantee  that  his  field  w 
do  what  is  expected  of  it.  But  a  priori  he  is  quit 
entitled  to  create  his  field,  and  cultivate  it  a 
best  he  can,  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  t< 
justify  his  belief  that  the  phenomena  are  wortl 
investigating. 

Another  category  of  classic  ESP  phenomena 
precognition,  seems  to  have  an  even  higher  de 
gree  of  incredibility  than  telepathy  and  clair 
voyance;  yet  the  physicist's  concept  of  time  ft 
radically  different  today  from  what  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  As  Fred  Hoyle,  England's  leading 
astronomer,  puts  it: 
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You  re  stuck  with  a  grotesque  and  absurd 
illusion  .  .  .  the  idea  of  time  as  an  ever-roll- 
ing stream.  .  .  .  There's  one  thing  quite  cer- 
tain in  this  business:  the  idea  of  time  as  a 
steady  progression  from  past  to  future  is 
wrong.  1  know  very  well  we  feel  this  way 
about  it  subjectively.  But  we're  the  victims 
of  a  confidence  trick. 

On  the  macrocosmic  scale  of  very  large  dis- 
tances and  high  speeds,  the  paradoxes  of  rel- 
ativity play  havoc  with  our  earthly  notions  of 
time.  On  the  microcosmic  scale  they  do  the 
same.  Feynman's  positrons  are  pellets  of  anti- 
matter which  are  assumed  to  travel  for  short 
distances  backward  in  time,  yet  leave  tracks  ob- 
servable on  photographic  plates.  At  present  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  there  exist  galaxies 
composed  entirely  of  antimatter,  and  whether 
in  such  galaxies  time  would  flow  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  ours.  In  some  laboratories  an  active 
search  is  going  on  for  hypothetical  "tachyons" 
—particles  of  cosmic  origin  which  are  supposed 
to  fly  faster  than  light  and  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  orthodox  relativity  theory,  in  a  re- 
versed time  direction.  They  would  thus  carry 
information  from  the  future  into  our  present,  as 
light  and  X  rays  from  distant  galaxies  carry  in- 
formation from  the  remote  past  of  the  universe 
into  our  now  and  here.  In  the  light  of  these  de- 
velopments, we  can  no  longer  exclude  on  a 
priori  grounds  the  theoretical  possibility  of  pre- 
rogative phenomena.  The  logical  paradox  that 
predicting  a  future  event  may  prevent  or  distort 
it  is  circumvented  by  the  probabilistic  nature  of 
all  forecasts. 


The  situation  is  different,  however,  when 
we  turn  to  the  fourth  category  of  parapsycho- 
logical  phenomena,  psychokinesis  (PK).  Helmut 
Schmidt's  experiments"  could  still  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  framework  of  quantum  physics, 
because  that  PK  influence,  whatever  it  is,  would 
operate  on  the  microscale  of  the  atomic  world, 
triggering  a  process  which  in  itself  is  undeter- 
mined— one  unknown  entity  impinging  on  an- 
other. But  when  we  move  up  to  the  macroseale 
— e.g.  ,  dice-throwing  experiments — the  en- 
ergies required  to  make  the  dice  roll  in  a  given 
direction  or  show  a  preselected  face  are  of  a 
much  higher  order  of  magnitude,  where  quan- 
tum indeterminism  no  longer  applies.  And  when 
we  get  to  poltergeist-type  phenomena  and 
other    "convergence    effects."    analogies  with 

*  Schmidt  conducted  an  experiment  in  which  nine 
lamps,  connected  to  a  generator,  were  arranged  in  a 
circle.  One  lamp  would  be  lit:  the  light  would  then 
move,  one  step  at  a  time,  in  a  clockwise  or  counter- 
clockwise direction.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  try 
to  mentally  force  the  light  to  continue  moving  clock- 
wise. A  strong  negative  tendency  was  observed :  the 
light  moved  significantly  more  often  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction.  The  odds  against  this  deviation 
being  the  result  of  chance  are  more  than  1,000  to  1. 


specific   aspects   of   modern  physics  can 
longer  be  found;  but  we  still  have  those 
eral  affinities  which  have  been  discussed  in 
vious  pages.  Why  should  we  shrink  men 
from  Jung-Pauli's  synchronicity  concept 
"acausal  connecting  principle"  when  phys: 
calmly  accept  the  same  Pauli's  acausal  e: 
sion  principle  as  a  cornerstone  of  modern 
ence?  Why  should  we  be  shocked  by  Ju 
claim  that  acausal  connections  might  be 
equal  importance  in  the  universe  to  phys 
causation,"  when  the  laws  of  probability  wl 
lend  order  to  that  universe  are  the  prime 
ample  of  such  acausal  connections?  And  c( 
it  be  that  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  precognit 
psychokinesis,  and  meaningful  coincidences 
merely  different  manifestations,  under  diffe, 
conditions,  of  the  same  universal  principle?  I 
incidence  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
causally   unconnected   events,"  Schopenhj 
wrote.  "If  we  visualize  each  causal  chain  i| 
gressing  in  time  as  a  meridian  on  the  globe,  tiJ 
we  may  represent  simultaneous  events  by  ,1 
parallel  circles  of  latitude.  .  .  .  All  the  events j 
a  man's  life  would  accordingly  stand  in  tl: 
fundamentally  different  connections." 

And  the  Austrian  biologist  Paul  Kammej 
published  in  1919  his  concept  of  seriality.  wh  j 
referred  to  the  recurrence  of  meaningfully,  =f 
not  causally,  connected  events.  He.  too.  like  Ju  J 
kept  a  logbook  of  coincidence?. — he  reganj 
them  as  the  tips  of  the  icebergs  which  happei  I 
to  catch  our  eyes  among  the  ubiquitous  ma 
festations  of  seriality.  And  he,  too,  compaul: 
the  acausal  factor  to  universal  gravity — althoul 
the  latter  acts  indiscriminately  on  matter,  w  he  1 
as  the  hypothetical  factor  correlates  by  affinrj 
or  a  kind  of  selective  resonance.  '"We  thus  ■ 
rive,"  he  wrote,  "at  the  image  of  a  world  mos^l 
or  cosmic  kaleidoscope,  which,  in  spite  of  c<l 
Aant  shufflings  and  rearrangements,  also  tali 
care  of  bringing  like  and  like  together."  1/T 
doctrine  that  everything  in  the  universe  har.l 
together,  partly  by  mechanical  causes  but  ma' I 
ly  by  hidden  affinities  which  also  account  if 
apparent  coincidences,  was  not  only  the  foun( 
tion  of  primitive  magic,  of  astrology  and  alcl 
my:  it  runs  as  a  leitmotif  through  the  teachirr! 
of  Pythagoras  I  the  harmony  of  the  spheres1 
of  Taoism,  of  the  Neoplatonists,  and  of  the  p; 
losophers  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

The  scientific  revolution  of  the  seventeen 
century  put  a  temporary  end  to  this  holistic  vi< 
and  proclaimed  mechanical  causality  as  the  a 
solute  ruler  of  matter  and  mind.  Now  we  a 
witnessing  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  o 
posite  direction.  The  twin  tyranny  of  mecha 
ical  causality  and  strict  determinism  has  con 
to  an  end;  the  universe  has  acquired  a  new  loo 
which  seems  to  reflect  some  ancient,  archetyp 
intuitions  of  unity-in-diversity,  on  a  higher  tu 
of  the  spiral.  Mach's  principle  has  become  i 
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integral  part  of  modern  physics,  even  though  it 
has  an  odor  of  mysticism.  As  Whitehead  has 
put  it,  rather  dramatically,  "Any  local  agitation 
shakes  the  whole  universe.  The  distant  effects 
are  minute,  but  they  are  there.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
possibility  of  a  detached,  self-contained  exis- 
tence." In  biology,  too,  there  is  a  search  for  new 
principles — or,  perhaps,  a  revival  of  earlier  in- 
sights— which  would  provide  a  more  satisfactory 
approach  to  the  creative  aspects  of  evolution 
than  Neo-Darwinism,  for  all  its  historical  merits, 
has  been  able  to  provide.  The  claim  that  chance 
mutations  preserved  by  natural  selection  pro- 
vide the  complete  explanation  of  the  emergence 
of  higher  forms  of  life  and  its  complex,  pur- 
posive forms  of  behavior  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
swan  song  of  a  presumptuous  generation  of  biol- 
ogists. There  is  today  a  growing  number  of  emi- 
nent biologists  who  have  come  to  realize  that 
chance  mutations  may  provide  part  of  the  expla- 
nation, but  not  the  whole  explanation,  and  per- 
haps not  even  an  important  part  of  it. 

This  discontent  with  the  mechanistic  inter- 
pretation of  evolution  is  indirectly  connected 
with  the  progressive  emancipation  of  biology 
from  the  stranglehold  of  certain  principles  of 
classical  physics,  epitomized  in  the  famous  Sec- 
ond Law  of  Thermodynamics.  Enunciated  by 
the  German  physicist  Clausius  in  1850,  it  said: 
"Heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a 
hotter  body."  This  statement  was  to  have  mo- 
mentous repercussions  in  physics,  cosmology, 
and  philosophy.  For  it  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
universe  is  runing  down  like  a  mechanical  clock 
which  must  eventually  come  to  a  stop  because 
its  energy  is  being  slowly  but  inexorably  dis- 
sipated through  friction  into  heat  and  thus  into 
the  random  motion  of  molecules;  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  universe,  too,  must  finally  dissolve  into 
a  single,  amorphous  bubble  of  gas  of  uniform 
temperature.  Only  during  the  past  few  decades 
have  biologists  begun  to  realize  that  the  Second 
Law  applies  only  to  "closed  systems"  which  are 
perfectly  isolated  from  their  environment.  But 
no  completely  isolated  systems  are  known  even 
in  inanimate  nature;  and  all  living  organisms 
are  "open  systems"  which  absorb  energy  and 
matter  from  their  environment.  The  living  or- 
ganism is  constantly  "building  up"  more  com- 
plex chemical  structures  from  the  substances  on 
which  it  feeds,  more  complex  patterns  of  energy 
from  the  energies  it  absorbs,  and  more  complex 
forms  of  knowledge  and  behavior  from  the  in- 
formation conveyed  by  its  senses. 

A  similar  "building  up"  tendency  is  mani- 
fested in  the  evolution  of  organisms  toward 
an  optimal  realization  of  the  potentials  of  liv- 
ing matter  and  living  minds — a  universal  ten- 
dency toward  "spontaneously  developing  states 
of  greater  heterogeneity  and  complexity."  Evo- 
lution proceeds  from  unity  to  diversity,  and 
thence  to  higher  forms  of  unity-in-diversity, 


creating  order  out  of  disorder,  designing  I 
terns  where  none  existed  before.  This  ubfl 
tous  creative  principle  is  as  fundamental  tc  Id 
as  its  antagonist,  the  Second  Law  of  Thefl 

dynamics,  is  to  inanimate  matter.  The  (Jer  k 
biologisl  Woltereck  coined  the  term  "anal 
phosis  for  nature's  tendency  to  create  hfl 
forms  of  life;  von  Bertalanaffy,  one  of  thfl 
oneers  of  this  modern  revival,  adopted  the  1 
as  .i  contrast  to  "morpholysis" — the  disintH 
tion  of  an  organic  matter;  L.  L.  Wliyle  c.  l/i 
il  the  "morphic  principle,"  or  "the  fundamB 
principle  of  the  development  of  pattern."  4a 
related  to  Schrbdinger's  concept  of  "negili 
entropy"  (the  reversal  of  the  dissipation  oi  iii 
ergy  j,  which  in  its  turn  is  related  to  what  I  !  rl 
called  the  "Integrative  Tendency." 

WHAT  ALL  THESE  TENTATIVE  formula!  I 
have  in  common  is  that  they  regard?™ 
morphic,  or  formative,  or  Integrative  Tendell 
nature's  striving  toward  creating  order  ouh 
disorder,  cosmos  out  of  chaos,  as  an  ultimate!! 
irreducible  principle,  to  be  considered  as  e«|  l 
in  importance  to  mechanical  causation,  and  ( 
plementary  In  it  in  the  sense  that  wave-fun^k 
and  particle-effect  are  complementary  in  q\ 
turn  theory.  The  phenomena  of  parapsycholilv 
including  the  convergence  or  clustering  eff  L 
would  then  appear  as  the  highest  manifesta  li 
of  the  Integrative  Tendency,  although  till 
modus  operandi  is  at  present  unknown,  and  I 
or  may  not  be  beyond  the  faculties  of  corrS 
hension  of  our  species.  It  looks  as  if  the  » 
ulations  I  have  outlined  could  be  summea 
in  a  single  sentence,  paraphrasing  Spiiul 
nature  abhors  randomness. 

The  principle  such  speculations  point  to\H 
is,  as  we  are  well  aware,  a  contemporaryifc 
statement  of  a  conception  that  can  be  tr; 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Pythagoreans.  Hoi 
works  we  do  not  know;  but  we  know  the 
cannot  work  within  the  frame  of  mechari 
causality  any  more  than  the  quantum  pherJ 
ena  can  be  fitted  into  it.  It  could  be  that  S 
related  to  the  physicist's  causality  gaps;  it  o 
be  that  the  roots  of  coincidence  sprout  f 
those  gaps.  It  could  also  be  that  an  explana1 
lies  altogether  beyond  our  traditional  catego 
of  thought  and  the  language  into  which  we  ] 
ject  them.  Our  leading  physicists  keep  poin 
out  that  words  like  "time."  "space,"  "matt! 
"energy,"  "causality"  have  changed  their  m' 
ing  and  become  snares  for  thought — langJ 
can  stand  as  a  screen  between  the  mind  § 
reality.  As  John  Weightman  wrote  in  a  diffe  1 
context  but  reflecting  our  own  perplexities:! 
understand  that  I  don't  really  understand  vl 
I  have  the  illusion  of  understanding,  sine©! 
language  is  no  more  than  a  mirage  of  com  jl 
hensihility  above  a  sea  of  unknowing." 


Catherine  Deneuve  for  Chanel 
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SPEED  KILLS 


Is  it  a  sausage?  A  garbage  can?  No.  it's  the  world's  fastest  car! 


MCROSS  the  northwestern  corner  of  Utah  lies 
f\  a  vast  white  carpet,  a  seemingly  limitless 
desert  of  salt.  The  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  are 
so  empty,  so  denuded  of  vegetation,  that  one 
can  look  in  any  direction  and  clearly  discern 
the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In  winter  torrential 
rainstorms  coat  the  flats  with  a  film  of  water 
that  takes  days  to  evaporate.  In  summer  the 
hurning  sun  bakes  them  to  a  parched,  marble- 
hard  surface.  Such  is  the  fittingly  surreal  void 
where,  sometime  in  the  next  year  or  so.  an  en- 
gaging monomaniac  named  Gary  Gahelich  will 
wedge  himself  into  the  cockpit  of  a  bizarre  ve- 
hicle that  looks  like  a  thirty-eight-foot  sausage, 
and.  with  a  mighty  whoosh,  streak  flat-out  across 
the  salt.  If  he  is  lucky,  he  will  hit  a  speed  of 
about  740  miles  per  hour — enough  to  break  the 
sound  barrier.  If  he  is  unlucky,  he  and  his  car 
will  be  scattered  for  miles  around.  Whatever 
fate  befalls  Gabelich,  the  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  him. 

To  reach  this  moment  on  the  salt,  Gabelich. 
a  thirty-three-year-old  racer  from  Long  Beach. 
California,  will  have  spent  nearly  SI  million  to 
develop  his  car.  most  of  it  drawn  from  the  cof- 
fers of  big  business.  He  will  have  invested  many 
of  the  waking  hours  of  his  life.  He  will  have 
placed  himself  heavily  in  debt,  having  toiled 


night  and  day  to  build  a  car  he  hopes  wiH 
capable  not  only  of  exceeding  the  speed 
sound  but  of  swooping  down  the  salt  at  a  te 
fying  1.000  miles  per  hour.  Yet  Gabelich  is 
intent  on  supplanting  a  rival;  he  already  ho 
the  world's  land  speed  record,  having  whist 
down  the  salt  flats  at  622.407  miles  per  hour 
a  rocket-engine-powered  car  on  October 
1970.  the  last  time  any  attention  was  paid  to 
quest  for  the  ultimate  land  speed. 


Speed  fre 


! 


-: 
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7»HE  FIRST  LAND  SPEED  RECORD  was  set 
December  18,  1898.  by  a  Frenchman,  Co 
Gaston  de  Chas>eloup-Laubat.  A  French  mot 
ing  journal.  La  France  Automobile,  hatched 
notion  of  staging  a  speed  test  over  a  2.000-metr 
stretch  of  smooth  road  in  Acheres.  a  town  no 
of  Paris.  Chasseloup-Laubat  zipped  his  electr 
car  dow  n  the  course  at  a  heady  39.24  miles  pf 
hour  and  was  proclaimed  the  holder  of  tl 
world  s  land  speed  record. 

Chasseloup-Laubat  had  no  idea  what  madne3 
he  had  wrought.  Within  a  month.  Belgian  inve 
tor  Camille  Jenatzy  wheeled  his  torpedo-shapf 
electric  out  to  the  park  and  cracked  the  recor 
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a  run  of  41.42  miles  per  hour.  Six  times 
n  a  four-month  period,  the  two  shuffled  the 
Id  back  and  forth,  Jenatzy  eventually  rais- 

to  65.79  miles  per  hour.  From  there,  the 
d  climbed  past  100  miles  per  hour  in  1904, 
issed  200  in  1927,  topped  300  in  1935,  ex- 
sd  400  in  1964,  and  so  on  up  to  the  cur- 
622.  Thirty-five  men  have  held  the  record 

its  inception,  one  I  Arthur  Macdonald ) 
;ss  than  a  day,  another  (John  Cobb)  for 
m  years.  At  least  as  many  more  have  tried 

and  failed. 

;e  most  renowned  figure  to  succeed  was 
olm  Campbell,  an  intrepid  little  Englishman 
from  1924  to  1935,  beat  the  land  speed 
d  nine  times  (  more  often  than  anyone  else) 
the  less-coveted  water  speed  record  three 
3.  After  he  broke  the  land  record  a  fifth 
,  he  was  knighted  by  a  grateful  King  George 
[ampbell  was  a  remarkably  eccentric  per- 
lity  who,  when  not  stalking  speed  records, 
d  search  for  buried  pirate  treasure.  He  used 
plain  that  what  excited  him  about  the  speed 
were  the  funny  tunes  the  wind  would  play 
;  swooped  down  the  course, 
uring  these  years  and  on  into  the  early 
)s,  the  British  poured  millions  of  pounds 
man-hours  into  pursuit  of  the  land  and  water 
ids,  apparently  chagrined  that  they  had 
i  dwarfed  in  all  else  by  the  Americans  and 
uans.  This  manic  obsession  ultimately  en- 
ered  the  world's  most  expensive  lemon.  As 
?olm  Campbell  grew  older,  he  passed  his 
rmination  to  break  records  on  to  his  son 
aid.  Some  ninety  British  firms,  between  1955 
1960.  put  up  some  $6  million  to  launch  a 
speed  record  attempt  for  him.  Of  this,  an 
edible  $  1  million  went  for  a  sleek,  turbine- 
jelled  car  called  Bluebird.  But  although  Blue- 
took  the  record  for  conventional  cars,  it 
soon  beaten  by  jet-powered  vehicles.  Dis- 
"aged.  Donald  Campbell  abandoned  the  car 


and  turned  to  the  water  record.  In  1967,  as 
he  streaked  down  England's  Lake  Coniston,  his 
boat  soared  out  of  the  water,  flipped  over,  and 
disintegrated.  No  traces  of  Campbell's  body 
were  ever  found.  After  that,  Britain  repud 
further  speed  attempts. 


7 "he  men  who  chase  the  land  speed  record 
devote  themselves  to  fanatical  pursuit  of  a  >ta- 
tistic.  A  record  holder  enjoys  neither  celebrity 
nor  riches;  his  only  rewards  are  a  certificate,  a 
line  of  agate  in  record  books,  and  whatever  ego- 
boosting  he  derives  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  the  fastest  man  on  wheels.  A  land  speed  record 
attempt  is  a  lonely  affair,  too  wide-ranging  to 
stage  in  the  Houston  Astrodome,  too  dull  to 
cover  on  live  television.  It  is  often  played  out 
before  no  more  than  several  dozen  spectators, 
sometimes  none  at  all,  on  a  desolate  stretch  of 
^alt  fifteen  miles  from  civilization.  It  is  unlikely 
to  rouse  as  much  publicity  as  a  lacrosse  match. 

Racing  car  drivers  are  among  those  who  view 
the  entire  land  speed  game  with,  among  other 
things,  amusement.  Land  speed  drivers  usually 
have  never  competed  in  even  the  lowest  levels 
of  motor  racing,  and,  no  doubt,  would  fail 
miserably  if  they  did.  For  a  racing  driver,  who 
must  blend  marvelous  eye  and  hand  controls  to 
fight  both  a  twisting  circuit  and  competing  driv- 
ers at  the  same  time,  a  land  speed  attempt, 
where  the  course  is  absurdly  elementary  and 
there  are  no  other  cars  congesting  the  way, 
would  be  an  utter  bore.  After  all,  it  takes  no 
skill  or  brains  to  stomp  on  an  accelerator  and 
guide  a  car  in  a  straight  line  down  a  flat  expanse 
of  salt.  Anyone  could  do  it.  You  or  I  could  do 
it.  A  gorilla,  sufficiently  trained,  could  do  it.  On- 
lookers may  be  momentarily  unnerved,  but  they 
could  never  be  fascinated  by  the  runs.  The  speed 
with  which  a  record-breaking  trial  is  made  also 
takes  the  activity  out  of  the  class  of  spectator 


'Anyone  could 
drive  a  land 
speed  car.  You 
or  I  could  do  it. 
A  gorilla,  suffi- 
ciently trained, 
could  do  it." 


Sonny     sport.  A  car  moving  at  the  speed  of  sound  will 
Kleinflpld     '''^  'lvr  seconds  to  hurtle  down  the  mile  course. 
—  If  a  hullet  were  fired  from  a  .22  rifle  at  the  in- 

M  vA'At   KILIo     slant  the  car  started,  the  car  would  handily  heat 
the  hullet  to  the  other  end. 

On  top  of  the  avalanchine  sums  of  money  it 
consume-  in  exchange  for  little  tangible  reward, 
the  land  speed  record  is  a  hohby  involving  risks 
that  grow  all  the  more  prohibitive  as  the  speeds 
inch  higher.  For  instance,  no  one  knows  for 
sure  what  will  happen  when  a  car  smashes  the 
sound  barrier;  calculations  and  wind  tunnel  tests 
can  provide  only  some  of  the  answers.  With  a 
plane,  the  shock  waves  created  dissipate  into  the 
air.  With  a  car,  they  might  flick  off  and  pepper 
the  ground.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  would  bounce  back  and  inflict 
damage  on  the  car.  Even  if  they  don't,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  wouldn't  do  the  track  any  good.  One 
driver  su-pects  that  a  car,  on  breaking  the  bar- 
rier, might  bolt  for  the  sky  like  a  bird.  What  of 
the  danger?  "You  could  get  killed  in  the  bath- 
tub," he  says. 

The  record  has  already  claimed  at  least  four 
lives,  the  last  time  in  1962,  when  Glenn  Leash- 
er's  jet-powered  car  exploded  at  more  than  400 
miles  per  hour,  distributing  car  and  driver  over 
a  square  mile  of  Bonneville  salt.  And  the  record 
has  nearly  killed  virtually  everyone  who  has 
fooled  with  it.  Craig  Breedlove,  a  Torrance, 
California,  real-estate  salesman  and  former  rec- 
ord holder,  must  often  ask  himself  why  he  is 
alive  today.  In  1964,  after  he  pushed  the  rec- 
ord to  more  than  526  miles  per  hour,  both  the 
braking  chutes  and  disk  brakes  on  his  car  mal- 
functioned. Traveling  at  540  miles  per  hour 
with  nothing  to  stop  it,  the  car  yawed  crazily 
down  the  course.  In  a  few  terrible  seconds,  it 
screamed  off  the  firm  speed  strip  and  onto  ad- 
jacent mucky  ground.  The  car  struck  and  splin- 
tered a  telephone  pole,  shot  up  an  incline,  flew 
over  a  ten-foot  dike,  and  finally  porpoised,  three 
miles  off  course,  into  a  canal  of  salt  water  eigh- 
teen feet  deep.  Somehow,  Breedlove  escaped  un- 
harmed. As  he  struggled  away  from  the  car,  he 
said,  "I  kept  thinking  that  if  I  have  to  go,  I 
might  as  well  have  the  record." 

ART  ARFONS  MUST  BE  the  luckiest  man  alive.  In 
,  1964  and  1965,  he  drove  to  new  land  speed 
records  three  times  in  his  appropriately  named 
Green  Monster,  a  car  resembling  an  elongated, 
disfigured  garbage  truck,  that  was  widely  ac- 
claimed as  the  ugliest  contraption  ever  built. 
Twice  he  narrowly  escaped  death  when  a  rear 
tire  blew  out  and  the  car  jackrabbited  out  of 
control.  In  1966,  having  relinquished  the  record 
to  Breedlove,  Arfons  made  another  run.  He 
whipped  his  car  down  the  course  at  589  miles 
per  hour  when,  inexplicably,  it  jerked  giddily  to 
the  right  and  took  off  like  a  plane.  As  it  pir- 
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ouetted  end  over  end,  it  deposited  twisted 
of  metal  over  a  mile.  A  tire  was  later  found 
four  miles  away.  After  sliding  along  the  salt 
more  than  a  mile,  the  car  finally  came  to  a 
its  bulbous  frame  a  dismembered  glob  of  s 
metal.  No  one  watching  could  imagine  the 
sibility  of  Arfons  surviving.  Chopped  out  o 
heap  with  an  ax,  blood  running  down  his  fa 
Arfons  miraculously  escaped  with  only  mil 
cuts  and  bruises.  Firestone,  his  sponsor,  svv 
off  the  land  speed  business  for  good. 

The  pursuers  of  the  record  devote  themsel 
to  it  with  a  fidelity  and  an  expenditure  of  enei 
that  can  obscure  almost  everything  else  in  th  i 
lives.  They  believe  in  the  record,  and  they  j 
heavily  for  it.  Craig  Breedlove  has  paid  with  t 
divorces  and  heavy  debts.  When  he  was  you 
speed  became  a  preoccupation  that  grew  to 
an  obsession.  Instead  of  going  to  college,  he  p 
formed  menial  labor  which  allowed  him  to  bu  i 
fast  cars  and  race  them.  His  women  could  ne1 
understand  his  dream,  and  they  divorced  hi 
By  hawking  tires  on  television,  he  made  so 
money  from  the  record,  and  he  spent  it.  Deep 
debt  for  a  time,  he  recently  returned  to  solvei 
through  shrewd  real-estate  dealings.  Now  thir 
seven,  he  lives  alone  and  swears  no  more  worr 
will  bear  his  name.  Art  Arfons,  a  miller's  s  i 
who  has  held  the  record  three  separate  tim 
is  now,  at  forty-eight,  a  mechanic  in  Akr< 
Ohio.  Always  a  loner,  he  too  made  speed 
opium  as  a  youngster.  He,  too,  forwent  forr  I 
education  for  a  garage.  Arfons  says  he  is  l| 
ashamed  to  reveal  his  present  financial  ol 
dition.   What  has  the   record   brought  hit  I 
"Nothing."  Gary  Gabelich,  a  fisherman's  sj| 
who  hit  the  drag  strips  at  seventeen,  advanoj| 
to  a  good  job  as  a  manager's  assistant  at  NoiSj. 
American  Rockwell.  Disturbed  by  the  dang 
the  company  instructed  him  in  1968  to  abandon 
his  weekend  drag  racing  or  find  other  wo:  . 
Gabelich  became  an  ironworker,  and  now  sin- 
gles to  live  off  racing.  Two  years  ago,  a  serioi 
drag-strip  mishap  landed  him  in  the  hospiti 
Most  of  the  bills  are  still  unpaid. 

Why  do  these  men  continue  to  chase  sujj 
a  hazardous  goal?  Over  the  years,  a  numl  ; 
of  weighty  theories  have  been  advanced:  ma 
inherent  wish  to  court  death,  the  mythical  li  i 
to  conquer  speed.  Gary  Gabelich  has  this 
say:  "When  you  break  the  record,  you  f(  | 
something  like  a  lion  tamer.  You're  bringi 
under   control   something    that   shouldn't  I 
brought  under  control.  You're  sort  of  every  m  I 
in  the  world  when  you  speed  down  the  s£  f 
Once  you  complete  the  run,  the  world  seems  H 
little  less  mysterious  than  it  did  before."  I  i 
Arfons  phrases  it  more  poetically:  "The  recor<  |l 
like  a  woman  you  can't  live  with,  yet  as  soon  |i) 
you  leave  her  you  can't  live  without  her.  w§ 
get  out  on  the  salt  and  you  hate  it.  I  get  si 
before  every  run,  I'm  so  terrified.  But  once  y 


^Fly  to  °Nova  Scotia. 
°¥)u  can  Wing  it  one  way 
of another. 


just  a  few  hours,  you  can  be  in  Nova 
:otia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vacation 
nds  in  North  America. 

you  want  to  swim,  scuba  dive,  sail  or 
jep  sea  fish,  Nova  Scotia  has  nearly 
000  miles  of  picturesque,  indented 
>astline  with  more  quaint  harbours  than 
>u'll  ever  be  able  to  count. 

o  the  less  time  you  spend  getting  here,  the 
•ore  vacation  time  you'll  have  to  enjoy  here. 

ne  fastest  way  to  get  to  Nova  Scotia  is,  of 
Durse,  by  plane. 

lere  are  direct  non-stop,  daily  flights  from 
ew  York  and  Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.  (Don't 
rget  to  have  a  rented  car  waiting  for  you  at 
e  airport.) 

fVI  R  CANADA  ® 


So  talk  to  your  travel  agent,  or  drop  into  the 
nearest  Air  Canada  office.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  package  tours,  that  can  save  you  all 
kinds  of  trouble,  all  kinds  of  money.  If  you're 
not  interested  in  "packages",  the  round-trip 
fare  Boston-Halifax  is  $96.00.  Or  $128.00 
from  New  York. 

We're  certain  you'll  have  the  kind  of  vacation 
which  will  make  you  want  to  come  back 
again  and  again. 


H/2 

AIR  CANADA 

P.0  Box  P.  Staten  Island.  New  York.  N  Y.  10305 

I'm  thinking  fast.  Rusn  me  schedules  and  rent-a-car 
information. 


Name 


Address 
State  .  .  . 


Zip 


l_. 


Sonny 
Kleinfield 


SPEED  KILLS 


leave,  you  can't  wait  to  get  back.  The  record's 
like  a  cancer  that  eats  away  at  you.  Either  you 
heat  it,  or  it  kills  you."  What  does  the  record 
mean?  "How  do  you  mean,  what  does  it  mean? 
I  don't  know  that  it  means  anything.  It's  not 
going  to  mow  a  lawn  or  feed  a  kid  or  something. 
It's  just  there."  Perhaps  it  can  best  be  said  that 
these  men  pursue  the  record  simply  because 
they  have  discovered  something  that  they  can 
do  better  than  anyone  else — or,  at  least,  better 
than  anyone  willing  to  try. 

Onward  and  upward 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  SOBER-MINDED  adherents 
of  the  land  speed  record  are  given  to  high- 
flown  arguments  about  the  record's  role  in  "im- 
proving the  automotive  breed."  They  maintain 
that  the  record  advances  industrial  and  techno- 
logical developments,  that  it  fosters  important 
precursors  of  a  better  automobile.  Clinging  most 
resolutely  to  this  view  are  the  big  tire  and  oil 
companies — Goodyear,  Mobil,  Shell — whose 
philanthropy  usually  pays  for  the  cars.  In  return, 
these  firms  gain  whatever  commercial  benefits 
can  be  wrung  from  announcing  that  one's  tires 
or  fuel  helped  produce  a  land  speed  record.  No 
one,  however,  has  ever  suitably  answered  the 
question  of  what  practical  application  there  is 
for  a  better  automobile  that  employs  a  rocket 
engine,  can  run  at  a  top  speed  of  1,000  miles 
per  hour  and  a  coasting  speed  of  400.  handles 
not  nearly  so  well  as  a  moving  van.  is  incapable 
of  backing  up,  and  would  fit  in  no  garage  known 
to  man. 

Indeed,  though  the  record  evolved  as  a  meth- 
od to  test  how  fast  automobiles  could  travel,  in 
recent  times  cars — or.  at  least,  cars  as  we  have 
come  to  know  them — are  no  longer  being  used 
to  beat  it.  Immense  technological  contrivances 
charading  as  cars  are  being  used  instead.  W  e b- 
sters  defines  an  automobile  as  a  "vehicle  de- 
signed for  transportation  on  streets  and  road- 
ways. Xo  land  speed  vehicle  remotely  fits  that 
description.  Gary  Gabelich's  new  car,  as  an  ex- 
ample, will  have  a  shell  molded  out  of  aluminum, 
except  for  a  Fibergla-  no-e.  It  will  probably 
ride  on  wheels  cast  out  of  aluminum,  the  first 
of  their  kind.  For  propulsion,  a  rocket  engine 
generating  between  18.000  and  22,000  pounds 
of  thrust  will  be  mounted  in  the  rear.  Four 
parachutes,  two  of  them  spares,  will  be  installed 
for  braking  purposes.  Its  fuel  will  consist  of  a 
blend  of  liquefied  natural  gas  and  hydrogen 
peroxide.  A  tiny,  enclosed  cockpit  will  be  mount- 
ed in  the  rear.  The  car  will  be  steerable  only 
ten  degrees  to  port  or  starboard,  and  there 
will  be  no  reverse.  It  will  measure  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
high.  It  will  weigh  about  three  and  a  half  tons. 
It  will  look  something  like  the  world's  biggest 


ball-point  pen.  What  ordinary  roads  could 
beast  travel  on? 

The  Paris-based  Federation  International 
1'Automobile  (FIA),  which  oversees  all  j 
speed  record  attempts,  has  never  furnished 
answer  to  this  question.  As  far  as  it  is  conceii 
any  vehicle  that  rides  on  four  wheels,  stayi 
the  ground,  and  is  steered  by  a  driver  on  h 
can  try  for  the  record.  It  could  be  powered 
piston  engine,  a  jet  engine,  a  rocket  engin 
a  rubber  band.  Broad-minded  record-book 
todians  (but  not  the  FIA)  have  long  ere 
the  record  to  Lt.  Col.  John  Stapp,  a  U.S. 
Force  physician — and  why  not?  One  mad 
in  1954,  Stapp  rode  a  rocket  sled  across 
Mexico's  flat  plains  at  an  astonishing  632 
"per  hour,  ten  miles  per  hour  faster  than  GJ 
lich  has  yet  clocked.  Stapp,  however,  hadl 
control  over  his  sled.  What's  more,  the  sled  tJ 
nically  never  rode  on  land  but  was  mounted] 
a  steel  rail.  It  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  I 
by  scoops  underneath  it  that  smacked  intl 
water  trough — a  stop  so  abrupt  that  onej 
Stapp's  eyeballs  bulged  out.  It  should  be  ni 
here  that  the  tire  and  oil  companies  typi 
remain  silent  in  altercations  over  what  co 
tutes  a  car.  If  someone  devised  roller  skates 
could  move  at  1,000  miles  per  hour,  he  wo| 
probably  find  a  sponsor. 

Gabelich  s   speed    king   predecessor,  Ci 
Breedlove,  is  also  courting  big  business  I 
funds  to  finance  a  rocket-pow ered  land  speedB 
of  his  own.  For  six  years  Art  Arfons  has  hall 
jet-pow  ered  car  ready  and  w  aiting,  and  he  thil 
he  may  soon  find  the  money  to  put  it  on  the  » 
Lnder  a  tight  cloak  of  secrecy,  Japan  and  I 
Soviet  Lnion  are  reportedly  building  elaboJ 
rocket-engined  cars  in  hopes  of  snatching 
record  away  from  the  United  States.  And  A 
tralia  is  said  to  be  plowing  more  than  81  mill! 
into  a  monster  that  will  contain  thirty-six  rod 
engines,  the  Australians  presumably  think] 
that  the  more  engines  one  fits  into  a  vehicle,  [ 
faster  it  will  go. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  man  hooked  on  I 
record  is  Tony  Fox,  the  fifty-one-year-old  prJ 
dent  of  a  Minneapolis  trash-compactor  firmj 
self-made  millionaire,  Fox  is  blessed  with 
inventive  mind  and  has  fifty-four  patents  on 
gines  and  related  mechanical  devices  to  atl 
to  it.  Although  he  has  never  driven  a  car  ccj 
petitively — "It  would  scare  the  living  hell  >'f 
of  me" — Fox  is  so  avid  to  see  his  engines  tra  I 
fast  that  he  pays  Verne  Anderson  S75,00Cj 
year  to  race  his  creations  at  drag  strips.  Recel 
ly  Fox  completed  his  first  land  speed  car,  and! 
intends  to  go  after  the  record  in  August.  Builtl 
two  men  who  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  jm 
his  car  is  propelled  by  a  10,000-pound-thrS 
rocket  engine:  ideally,  the  car  will  hit  a  M 
speed  of  750  miles  per  hour  in  nine  secon^ 
The  engine  is  enclosed  in  a  twenty-eight-f 
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The  Gas-Saving  Marin 
What's  in  it  for  you? 


name  of  your  nearest  Austin  Marina  dealer, 

D)  447-4700.  In  Illinois,  (800)  322-4400.  Toll  free. 

jcturer's  suggested  retail  price  P.G.E.  Does  not  incli 
transportation,  local  taxes  and  preparation  charges. 

Leyland  Motors  Inc.,  Leonia,  N.  J.  07605. 

I 


Austin  Marina.  $2,899 

The  tough  economy  car  from  British  Leyland. 


Sonny   long  slender  aluminum  frame  shaped  like  a  gi- 
Kleinfield   8antic  wedge,  similar  to  a  dragster's.  It  tips  the 
QPTTtrn  vn  T  g  sca'es  at  a  phenomenally  light  740  pounds.  Its 
ortLCjlJ  rvlLvLo   most  controversial  feature  is  an  open  cockpit. 

Fox  intends  to  pressurize  Anderson's  driving 
suit,  and  perhaps  his  helmet  as  well,  since  no 
one  knows  what  hreaking  the  sound  harrier  in 
an  open-cockpit  car  will  do  to  the  driver.  Gabe- 
lich,  among  others,  thinks  that  it  will  blow  a 
man's  mind  apart.  Once  he  has  captured  the 
record,  Fox  will  go  to  work  on  a  car  shaped  like 
a  forty-six-foot-long  pipe  with  a  100,000-pound- 
thrust  rocket  engine,  which  he  claims  can  attain 
a  speed  of  1,480  miles  per  hour. 


OFFICIAL  LAND  SPEED  RECORD  attempts  must 
be  conducted  across  a  measured  mile.  For 
a  speed  to  count,  two  runs  must  be  made  within 
an  hour  of  each  other,  in  opposite  directions, 
to  cancel  the  impact  of  wind  and  slope.  The 
average  of  the  two  speeds  becomes  the  official 
result.  Attempts  are  permitted  wherever  there  is 
enough  space  (almost  nowhere),  and  many  used 
to  be  held  on  the  sand  at  Daytona  Beach,  Flor- 
ida. In  the  past  forty  years,  most  attempts  have 
been  conducted  on  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats,  ow- 
ing to  their  magnitude  (the  measured  mile  is 
centered  on  an  eleven-mile-long  strip ) ,  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  wind  (winds  of  more 
than  five  miles  per  hour  make  a  run  overly 
risky),  the  thin  air  (the  altitude  is  4,218  feet), 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  salt.  The  preferred 
months  are  August  and  September,  when  the 
salt  is  hardest  and  allows  maximum  traction. 
All  official  runs  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  FIA, 
and,  in  this  country,  by  its  American  represen- 
tative, the  United  States  Auto  Club  (USAC). 
The  sanctioning  fees  are  about  $1,500  per  day. 

The  USAC  religiously  ensures  the  precision 
of  the  speed  measurements.  The  mile  course  is 
marked  by  a  registered  engineer  with  a  100- 
foot-long  steel  tape  certified  accurate  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  tape  must  be  ten- 
sioned  to  the  same  amount  of  pull  each  time  it  is 
stretched  out  along  the  course,  and  a  tempera- 
ture correction  is  made  to  account  for  any  ex- 
pansion or  contraction.  Once  measured,  the  dis- 
tance is  true  to  within  an  inch.  To  record  speeds 
at  various  distances,  three  light  beams  are  shone 
across  the  course  into  photoelectric  cells  which 
are  connected  by  cable  to  a  central  timing  ap- 
paratus of  the  type  used  to  clock  the  speeds  of 
missiles.  Whenever  a  car  interrupts  a  light 
beam,  the  timer  marks  its  speed  in  thousandths 
of  a  second  on  a  paper  tape.  Once  every  two 
years,  the  timer  is  shipped  to  Hewlett-Packard 
in  San  Jose,  California,  where  its  accuracy  is 
checked  against  an  atomic  clock. 

When  a  driver  is  ready  to  begin  a  speed  trial, 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     he  starts  at  a  point  some  two  miles  from  the 
JULY  1974     beginning  of  the  measured   mile.  An  official 


downs  his  arm,  the  car  slowly  taxis  forwar 
and  then,  with  a  screech  of  tires  and  a  volcan 
roar  of  engines,  it  spurts  forward  like  a  coi 
popped  from  an  immense  champagne  bottle.  ] 
a  moment  the  car  becomes  a  speck,  then  va 
ishes  entirely  from  sight,  seemingly  swallowt 
up  by  the  orange  sun  that  droops  low  ov 
the  horizon.  "A  run  will  just  about  shake  yo 
teeth  out."  Gabelich  says.  Shortly  after  the  cJ 
vrooms  through  the  last  timing  trap,  the  bra 
ing  parachute  is  sprung  from  the  rear,  a  billo  j 
ing  mushroom.  At  this  point,  the  sudden  deo 
eration  exerts  about  ten  gravities  on  the  drivt 
momentarily  blurring  his  vision  and  causii  i 
the  earth  to  appear  vertical — creating  the  ii  i 
pression  that  he  is  tumbling  down  a  mine  sha 
Once  the  car  has  slowed  to  about  150  miles  p 
hour,  wheel  disk  brakes  are  applied.  Even  so, 
normally  takes  a  car  three  to  five  miles  befo 
it  peters  to  a  stop.  "Watching  one  of  them  ere 
tures  is  like  seeing  something  from  anoth 
world,"  says  Earl  Heath,  a  garage  and  mol 
owner  in  Wendover,  Utah,  who  has  seen  virtual 
every  attempt  since  1937 — mostly,  he  says,  b 
cause  he  has  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

If  the  record  is  broken,  official  timer  Da 
Petrali  drives  over  to  the  car  and  notifies  tl  j 
driver  of  his  speed.  Later  the  driver  is  mailt  i 
an  eight-by-ten  certificate  confirming  the  spei  ! 
and  certifying  that  it  is  the  official  world's  lai  I 
speed  record. 

7 "here  used  to  BE  as  many  as  ten  attempt?  ; 
year  to  break  the  land  speed  record,  but  the  V 
were  none  from  1966  to  1970,  when  Ga 
Gabelich  beat  it,  and  there  has  been  none  sine 
Cars  capable  of  such  preposterous  speeds  ha 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  engineer  I 
tricky  factors  like  the  sound  barrier  ent 
the  equation  for  the  first  time.  The  price  ta 
of  course,  keeps  rising.  As  danger  becomes 
greater  concern,  investors  thinking  of  bankro 
ing  an  attempt  must  resolve  both  a  practical  ai 
a  moral  question.  Is  the  record  worth  a  milli< 
bucks  and  a  man's  life?  Is  it  worth  anythinj 
Still,  Gabelich  and  his  compeers  expect  to  fii 
enough  people  who  will  answer  yes  to  these  qut 
tions  to  put  them  on  the  salt  in  the  next  yes 
If  they  find  themselves  there,  perhaps  no  oi  > 
will  look  on.  Even  veteran  attempt-watcher  Es  t 
Heath  won't  be  there.  "A  car  breaking  the  soui 
barrier,  I  think,  is  something  I'd  rather  re; 
about  in  the  papers,"  he  says.  "I'm  too  frig! 
ened  for  those  boys'  lives  to  watch  it  myself 
Will  attempts  to  break  the  land  speed  reco: 
never  stop?  "As  long  as  people  are  alive,  I  thii 
men  will  keep  after  the  record,"  says  Art  Arfor 
"One  of  the  first  guys  to  hold  the  record  sai 
'Man  will  never  go  faster  than  a  mile  a  minul 
because  he  couldn't  survive  at  any  faster  spee< 
Of  course,  that  sounds  pretty  foolish  now." 
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Authentic. 


Won  at  International 
Expositions  held  throughout 
.he  world  for  over  40  years. 


Instead  of  shocking  the  single 
whiskies  by  dumping  them  all 
together  at  once,  we  let  them  rest 
quietly.  Only  then  do  we  bring 

them  together.  Result? 
Greater  uniformity  and  more 
dependable  consistency  to  the 
blends.  That's  why 
Dewar's  never  varies. 


In  1846,  John  Dewar, 
40  years  old,  went 

into  business  for  himself 
as  a  spirit  merchant  at 
111  High  Street, 
Perth,  Scotland 


The  Scottish  city  of  40,000  people 
n  the  Banks  of  the  River  Tay. 

Nothing  much  has  changed. 
The  castle  is  still  there.  And 
very  year  from  January  to  December, 
when  the  air  is  chill  and  pure 
and  the  water  is  cold, 
the  people  of  Perth  make 
Dewar's  "White  Label." 


White  Label 


sv,  DEWAR'S 

Tended  Scotch  WHpf 

'OOS,  SCOTCH    WHISKIE/  / 

PRODUCT    OF     SCOTLA/ID  f 

Dewar  &  Sons  t 


Another  gold  medal 
won  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  of  1904. 


Son  Tommy  Dewar  took  a 
booth  at  the  1885  Brewer's  Show 
in  London,  to  find  new 
markets  for  his  father's  blend. 
He  used  a  bagpipe  to 
entertain.  (The  first  commercial 
use  of  music?) 


V5o 


LE0  j^Srfo^,  AND   BOTTLEO  »* 
^*^Tt"fO  JOHN  QtWAW  >  IP"'  LT0" 

U,'5'"-LE°     *»°    BOTTLED    l«  SC°Tl*oH 
CB   BR.T1SH    GOVERNMENT  SU«»VI» 


Sir  Thomas  Dewar  became 
famous  for  his  terse 

comments,  among 
them,  "Do  right  and 
fear  no  man,  don't 

write  and  fear  no  woman." 


Certain  fine  whiskies  from  the 
hills  and  glens  of  Scotland 
are  blended  into  every  drop 
of  Dewar's  "White  Label." 
Before  blending,  every  one 
of  these  selected  whiskies  is 
rested  and  matured  in  its 
own  snug  vat. 
Then,  one  by  one,  they're 
brought  together  by  the 
skilled  hand  of  the  master 
blender  of  Perth. 


Dewar's 
never 
varies. 


e  facts  in  this  advertisement  have  been  authenticated  by  the  management  of  John  Dewar  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Perth,  Scotland 


photographer  marty  evans 


How  long  should  elected  officials  serve9 

Is  there  still  a  need  for  the  electoral  college? 

Should  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  election  campaigns? 

Does  our  present  system  truly  provide  one  vote  for  each  person? 

Is  our  political  structure  so  big  that  officials  are  ioo  far  from  those  who  elect  them? 


artist:  per  vollquartz  "government  triangle  and  people" 


JNGREASE 


P.  Somers,  Jr. 


essions  of  a  goodie 


's  get  something  straight,  right  now;  this 
sn't  one  of  those  saddle-shoe-ducktail-white- 
es  the  Brylcreem  lobby  has  been  foisting 
nto  a  sentimental  public.  This  tale  is  an 
rnished,  real-guts  admission  of  niceness, 
e  the  hero  doesn't  face  the  villain,  and 
i't  get  the  girl  or  the  horse  or  anybody  in 
nd. 

om  the  current  revival  of  the  Fifties,  some- 
who  wasn't  an  adolescent  then  would  think 
he  teen-agers  were  greasers  from  Black- 
i  Jungle  High,  and  that  after  school  they 
I  out  to  the  cliffs  and  watched  the  chicken 
then  returned  home  and  argued  with  their 
its.  Next  they  went  out  with  friends  of 
n  their  parents  disapproved  and  cruised  the 
:-ins  in  souped-up  hot  rods  or  stolen  cars, 
e  they  picked  up  or  were  picked  up  by 
ibers  of  the  opposite  sex  hitherto  unknown 
em,  the  occupations  of  whose  fathers  they 
not  attempt  to  learn,  and  went  someplace 
irk  and  make  out  until  it  was  nearly  dawn, 
bly  even  going  all  the  way.  At  this  time, 
stopped  by  home  for  another  confrontation 
parents  who  had  been  waiting  up  all  night, 
**d  to  eat  breakfast,  and  sulked  out  into  the 
ling,  ready  for  another  day  at  Blackboard 


Jungle  High.  This  was  apparently  the  schedule 
for  weekdays,  with  Saturdays  and  Sundays  be- 
ing devoted  to  rumbles  between  rival  gangs. 

Before  you  get  misty-eyed  about  greasers,  all 
you  nostalgia  buffs,  you  white  bucks,  you  rebels 
with  savings  accounts,  ask  yourselves  a  ques- 
tion: how  many  of  you  were  really  mean  motor 
scooters  and  bad  go-getters?  I'll  bet  there  aren't 
more  than  three,  four  hundred,  tops,  genuine 
hard-nosed  ex-bad-asses  reading  this. 

How  many  of  you  aging  American  Bandstand 
graduates — those  of  you  who  took  the  TV  ex- 
tension course — how  many  of  you  cats  and  kit- 
tens actually  wore  your  collars  turned  up?  And 
ducktails,  or  D.A.  haircuts?  How  many  of  you 
studs  wore  your  hair  like  that?  Admit  it,  didn't 
you  have  a  crew  cut  or  a  flattop  like  the  good 
Lord  intended?  Weren't  you  just  a  little  bit  of 
an  angel  when  you  were  a  teen? 

I  know  I  never,  ever  combed  my  hair  into 
a  D.A.  I  used  butch  wax  on  my  flattop,  but 
it  certainly  wasn't  greasy.  I  rolled  up  my  sleeves, 
but  I  didn't  have  any  Camels,  or  even  Kools,  to 
stash  there.  And  I'll  tell  you  something  else:  my 
mother  bought  me  my  first  two  Elvis  Pres- 
ley records.  That's  right,  I  was  thirteen  when 
she  brought  home  "Mystery  Train."  She  and 
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Dad  had  gone  to  the  shopping  center  while  I 
stayed  home  to  study,  and  as  usual  I  was  wash- 
ing my  hands  when  they  got  back.  Granted,  it 
was  no  "Shboom"  by  the  Crewcuts,  but  it  was 
okay.  I  liked  "Heartbreak  Hotel"  when  she 
brought  it  home,  too,  but  by  then  Elvis  was  a 
national  sensation,  and  I  had  to  face  the  fact 
he  was  a  greaser.  I  dug  his  music,  but  I  couldn't 
escape  the  knowledge  that  his  sneer  was  the  die 
from  which  were  stamped  the  sneers  of  all  the 
hoods  I  hated  and  feared. 

Pat  Boone  was  my  man.  Given  a  choice  be- 
tween blue  suede  shoes  and  white  bucks,  I  had 
to  take  the  latter.  But  even  going  to  lily-white 
Worthington  High  School,  near  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  buying  Pat  Boone  records,  I  still  couldn't 
avoid  greasers. 


I was  A  goodie,  which  for  one  thing  meant 
that  I  was  a  Nice  Boy,  the  kind  that  teachers 
and  other  grown-ups  like;  I  smiled  a  lot,  an- 
swered politely  when  spoken  to  and  never 
mouthed  off  to  teachers,  not  even  Mr.  Wonders, 
the  teeny-weeny  chemistry  teacher. 

Being  a  goodie  also  meant  that  I  didn't  get 
into  fights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  so,  shall 
we  say,  prudent,  that  in  four  years  of  high 
school,  not  only  did  I  never  get  into  a  fight,  but 
I  never  even  had  to  back  down  from  one.  Well, 


a 
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maybe  once,  after  the  senior  class  trip,  I 
of  had  to  do  some  fancy  footwork. 

But  that  was  with  Vince  LaSpina,  who 
something  else.  He  was  the  biggest  grease 
the  whole  school,  and  he  would  have  beer 
the  top  ten  in  anybody's  school.  He  was  ev 
thing  a  hood  should  be:  big — 200  pounds,  o 
six  feet  tall;  mean — he'd  ride  his  Harley  c 
up  into  somebody's  yard,  just  to  run  over  a 
or  a  little  dog;  and  greasy — once  he  com 
his  D.A.  on  Monday,  he  didn't  need  to  co 
it  again  all  week,  not  even  when  he  got  up 

You  might  think  that  I,  who  was  neither  If. 
mean,  nor  greasy,  would  have  had  enough  se 
to  stay  out  of  his  way,  and  I  did,  except  for 
time,  on  the  senior  trip.  At  that,  Vince  dit 
go,  but  his  girlfriend  Cookie  did,  and  th'J 
how  I  nearly  became  a  teen  angel. 

Do  you  remember  the  golden,  precheml 
days  when  high-school  senior  classes  took  trf 
together — on  buses  and  trains,  that  is?  And1! 
kids  earned  the  money  by  selling  potato  ch 
giving  spaghetti  dinners,  and  washing  Edsi 
In  1960  our  class  went  to  Jamestown,  W< 
ington,  D.C.,  and  on  to  New  York  City.  The  cY 
attraction  was  the  all-night  train  ride  to  W<; 
ington,  with  New  York  and  its  eighteen-yfi 
old  drinking  age  being  second.  The  overnf 
voyage  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  New  Y< 
providing  as  it  seemed  numerous  opportuni 
for  furtive  sex  in  obscure  corners  of  the  M 
further  contributed  to  the  anticipation. 

For  a  month  before  the  departure,  the  atf 
tion  of  the  class  trippers  was  focused  on 
seating  chart  for  the  train.  The  idea  of  assi 
ing  seats  for  necking,  a  decadent  mixture 
bureaucracy  and  license,  was  deliriously  ex 
ing.  Those  going  steady  had  no  trouble  w 
arrangements,  but  the  rest  of  us  scramb 
around,  wheeling  and  dealing  according  to  j 
various  styles  and  abilities.  I  was  set  to  sit  w 
my  good  chum  and  laughing  buddy,  Lii 
Leonard,  but  my  friend  Gene  decided  he  \ 
in  love  with  her,  and  I  agreed,  for  a  wid 
publicized  dollar,  to  let  him  sit  with  her.  S' 
signed  on  with  Jenny  Lovett,  who  wasn't' 
many  laughs  as  Linda  but  was  suppose 
more  action. 
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J   LAST,  ONE  THROBBING  NIGHT  in  May,  the 

■  .train  pulled  out  of  Columbus,  counting 
Ing  its  freight  three  carsful  of  horny,  hys- 
d  al  high-school  seniors  and  their  cheerfully 
J  ehensive  chaperones,  a  handful  of  veteran 
laers  and  parents  determined  to  preserve 
i-  record  of  never  having  lost  a  student, 
l:her  by  desertion,  arrest,  or  drowning  in 
J  iapeake  Bay.  They  were  uneasily  aware, 
lever,  that  this  was  the  class  which,  during 

I  our  of  the  Ohio  State  Capitol,  had  kept  two 
a  ially  assigned  janitors  busy  sweeping  up 
fiut  shells  and  cigarette  butts. 

fhere  we  were,  in  freshly  ironed  pastel  or 
ras  shirts  and  blouses,  which,  by  the  time 
eached  Washington,  would  look  like  gorillas 
i  mated  in  them.  When  the  train  began  to 
a  ;h  itself  into  motion,  and  the  last  parent  had 

I I  goodbyed,  certain  irresponsible  elements 
§  in  to  yell,  "Cut  the  lights!"  and,  "Let's 

;!"  The  yellers,  of  course,  were  the  guys  who 
l't  signed  up  to  sit  with  a  girl,  and  were 
ing  forward  to  a  long  night  of  watching 
/or  trying  to  spoil  other  people's  necking, 
hese  unpaired  boys  and  girls  were  mostly 
e  who  hadn't  been  dating  at  home,  either 
ugh  lack  of  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  or 
e  likely,  through  the  opposite  sex's  lack  of  in- 
it  in  them.  Others  nursed  a  secret  crush  on 
e  inaccessible  dream  lover,  while  still  oth- 
had  a  steady  at  home  who  went  to  another 
>ol,  or  something.  Now,  Cookie  Warner,  or 
:e's  Cookie,  as  she  was  known,  had  Vince 
ome.  Vince,  of  course,  wouldn't  have  been 
;ht  dead  washing  cars  and  all  that  crap,  just 
ide  on  a  train  with  a  bunch  of  goodies.  Be- 
s,  even  though  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  only 
nior — not  that  any  of  us  would  have  men- 
ed  it  to  him. 

/hen  he  showed  up  at  the  station  to  say 
dbye,  he  looked  around  at  all  the  guys  very 
ly,  as  if  taking  names.  With  his  stream- 
d  blue-black  hair  and  black  leather  jacket, 
tood  out  like  an  obscene  gesture  among  the 
nmies  and  daddies  waving  goodbye.  Vince 
l't  wave,  of  course;  he  just  sneered  a  little 
ier  and  hooked  his  thumbs  into  his  half- 
i  black  belt,  which  supported  his  Levi's  at 
1  a  low  level  that  the  guys  hoped  the  lack 
irculalion  would  make  him  sterile, 
-nyway,  Jenny  and  I  were  getting  along 
it,  and  when  the  lights  finally  went  out,  we 
ted  to  neck.  Now,  I  was  a  goodie,  but  1 
w  how  to  make  out:  you  put  your  arm 
jnd  her,  and  if  she  rested  her  head  on  your 
alder  you  reached  over,  and  placing  the  sec- 
knuckle  of  your  index  finger  under  her 
i,  tilted  her  face  up  gently,  ever  so  gently 
tidily  kissed  her  slightly  parted  lips. 
4  ell,  you  can  do  that  for  only  so  long  be- 
I  it  starts  to  get  old,  or  at  least  that's  what 
seemed  to  think.  After  three  hours  of  lip- 


bruising,  we  both  had  hip-pointers  from  strain- 
ing against  the  arm  of  the  seat.  The  car  was 
quiet,  except  for  an  occasional  giggle  ( the  chap- 
erones at  the  rear  of  the  car  saw  to  it  that  there 
weren't  any  moans),  as  everybody  was  either 
sleeping  or  necking  heavily. 

Jenny  and  I  were  still  embracing  halfheart- 
edly when  Cookie  Warner  sat  down  in  the  emp- 
ty seat  facing  us.  (An  unruly  few  were  violat- 
ing the  seating  chart.)  "I  can't  get  any  sleep 
up  there  with  all  that  shit  goin'  on,"  she  ex- 
plained. You  see,  Cookie  was  tough.  I  don't  just 
mean  cool  tough,  but  tough  tough,  like  hard 
tough.  Riding  around  straddling  Vince  La- 
Spina's  Harley  has  got  to  affect  a  girl's  outlook 
on  life. 

She  slammed  her  eyelids  shut  and  then  shift- 
ed and  fidgeted  for  at  least  a  minute,  while  I 
watched  her  big,  pointed  breasts  shift  and  fid- 
get under  her  tight  red  sweater.  My  concentra- 
tion was  broken  by  a  large,  bracelet-like  object 
dangling  between  those  Maidenform  points. 
That  object,  padded  with  enough  angora  fur  to 
clothe  two  large  cats,  was  Vince's  ring. 

Then  Jenny  interrupted  me  by  leaning  across 
the  arm  of  the  seat,  wrapping  both  arms  around 
me,  and  running  her  fingers  through  or,  rather, 
over  my  well-waxed  flattop.  Some  minutes  later, 
my  hand  accidentally  (I'm  telling  this  straight 
— it  was  an  accident)  found  itself  perched  on 
one  of  her  modest  breasts.  I  could  feel  the  seams 
of  her  bra  under  the  thin,  smooth  cotton  of  her 
blouse.  (I  was  twenty-two  before  I  learned  that 
girls'  breasts  don't  have  seams.)  I  certainly 
hadn't  intended  this  to  happen,  but,  since  it  had, 
I  let  my  hand  rest  there,  not  daring  to  stir  a 
finger.  Since  the  move  had  been  accidental, 
therefore  it  wasn't  really  my  fault.  To  my  dis- 
may, Jenny  took  three  quick,  deep  breaths, 
pressed  her  face  into  my  throat,  and  said: 

"Don't,  you'll  get  me  all  excited." 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  I  certain- 
ly moved  my  hand  right  that  instant.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  getting  a  young  lady 


"Vince  was  the 
biggest  greaser 
in  the  school. 
Once  he  combed 
his  D.A.  on 
Monday,  he 
didn't  need  to 
comb  it  again  all 
week,  not  even 
when  he  got 
up." 
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Paul  P.    excited  against  her  will.  Necking  was  fine  with 
Somers  Jr     me'  ')Ul  we  werc  obviously  getting  into  petting, 

 -   and  weren't  Ann  Landers,  Jesus,  and  Pat  Boone 

UNGREASE    all  against  petting? 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  disentangling  myself.  "It's 
almost  three  o'clock — we  better  get  some  sleep." 
As  I  settled  back  and  tried  to  soothe  my  erect 
nerves  so  I  could  sleep,  I  looked  over  at  Cookie, 
an  arm's  length  away.  Eyes  half  open,  she  was 
shaking  her  head  slowly  and  smiling  with  one 
side  of  her  mouth. 


THIE  SIGHTSEKIm;  in  Washington  and  James- 
town went  smoothly,  although  I  wasn't  with 
Jenny  much.  The  only  public  excitement  came 
during  the  voyage  to  New  York,  when  some 
joker  rousted  everybody  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a  scream  that  would  make  your  ma- 
dras  bleed,  and  the  ehaperones  had  to  count 
noses  or  whatever  to  see  if  anybody  had  fallen 
overboard.  A  million  laughs. 

In  New  York,  I  succumbed  to  temptation  and 
tasted  demon  rum  or,  I  should  say,  demon  beer. 
When  one  of  the  guys  brought  a  six-pack  up  to 
our  hotel  room,  I  forgot  about  the  temperance 
oath  we  had  all  signed  before  leaving  and  drank 
two  cans  of  Schlitz — with  a  water  chaser  for 
each  medicinal  sip.  After  all,  I  needed  some- 
thing to  help  me  forget  that  Jenny  was  out  with 
Dick  Marks,  the  unapprehended  midnight 
screamer.  By  that  time  I  had  also  figured  out 
where  she  had  been  on  the  boat — out  groping 
around  in  the  fog. 

When  it  finally  came  time  for  the  night  train 
ride  home,  it  developed  that  some  of  the  orig- 
inal seating  arrangements  were  being  renegotiat- 
ed, mine  and  Miss  Lovett's  included.  Dick  had 
apparently  stolen  her  affection  with  a  dazzling 
display  of  charm  and  God  knows  what. 

So  I  ended  up  sitting  with  Betty  Gruner, 
mostly  because  her  friends,  who  took  sort  of  a 
maternal  interest  in  me,  thought  we  would  make 
a  cute  couple.  Betty  was  a  nice  girl,  but  some- 
how I  could  never  forget  that  as  late  as  the  ninth 
grade  she  had  been  bigger  and  stronger  than  me. 


About  midnight,  when  the  lights  were  out  and 
i  nearly  everybody  except  the  hardest  of 
hard-core  neckers  was  trying  to  sleep,  Betty  went 
to  talk  to  one  of  her  friends.  While  her  seat  was 
still  warm,  who  should  come  and  sit  down  be- 
side me  but  Cookie.  She  had  been  with  her 
friend  Patty  on  the  train,  as  well  as  for  most 
of  the  trip.  It  must  have  been  weird  for  them, 
because  they  were  the  only  hoods,  male  or  fe- 
male, on  the  whole  trip.  The  snobbishness  of  the 
goodie  girls  made  the  isolation  of  the  greaser 
girls  more  complete  than  that  of  the  greaser 
guys.  Well,  that  wasn't  the  whole  story;  when 
somebody  as  big  and  bad  as  Vince  wanted  to 


make  a  little  small  talk,  not  even  a  football  pla 
er  would  be  in  any  hurry  to  tell  him  to  sho 
off.  So  Cookie  was  far  from  her  own  turf,  sill 
rounded  by  all  those  car  washers  and  potat; 
chip  salesmen,  since  the  girls  wouldn't  haw 
much  to  do  with  her  and  the  boys  were  afraid  tl 

"What  happened  to  your  girlfriend?"  Cookl 
teased. 

"What  girlfriend?" 

"You  know  who  I  mean."  I  did  know,  bl 
cause  I  had  passed  through  the  neckers'  car  eal 
lier  and  had  seen  Jenny  making  out  with  Diclj 
and  it  looked  like  if  he  didn't  take  it  easy,  I| 
was  going  to  get  her  Excited.  "That's  the  wa| 
the'  cookie  crumbles,"  I  cracked,  as  the  gentl 
pressure  of  her  leg  against  mine  began  to  wea| 
en  my  instinct  for  self-preservation.  She  gin 
gled  and  I  said,  "I  like  your  perfume."  It  di 
smell  nice,  and  you  didn't  have  to  ask  her 
she  had  on  perfume,  either. 

"Thanks." 

People  were  beginning  to  stare  at  us  as  the 
trooped  past  to  go  to  the  rest  room  or  to  confesi 
to  one  of  the  long-suffering  ehaperones  ths 
they  had  broken  the  temperance  oath.  I  retreai 
ed  to  the  corner  of  the  seat,  but  she  leaned  oveti 
her  shoulder  pressing  my  upper  arm.  Firml 
placing  her  hand  on  the  inside  of  my  thigh,  halt: 
way  between  my  knee  and  parts  of  my  anatom 
I  was  at  that  moment  envisioning  suspended 
from  a  tree,  she  looked  up  from  under  he 
straight  blond  bangs,  her  penciled  eyebrowj 
raised,  her  breast  crushed  up  against  my  arna 
"Whatsa  matter,  don't  you  like  me,  or  some! 
thing?" 

My  voice  had  long  since  finished  changing^ 
but  it  did  squeak  at  that  moment.  "I  like  you  k 
lot."  I  crossed  both  arms  upon  my  chest,  looke( 
down  at  the  front  of  my  pants  and  then  casually 
refolded  them  in  my  lap.  There  was  a  hard  ob 
ject  between  her  soft  breast  and  my  self-con 
sciously  flexed  bicep:  Vince's  ring.  "Hey,"  ] 
implored,  as  she  and  I  began  to  attract  stil 
more  attention,  "what  about  Vince?" 

"What  about  him?"  she  challenged,  giving 
me  a  Tuesday  Weld  pout. 

"This  is  his  ring  isn't  it?"  I  turned  toward 
her  and  reached  for  the  bracelet-ring  in  ques- 
tion, to  emphasize  my  point.  As  I  was  fumbling, 
red-faced,  around  the  sizable  erogenous  zone  at 
the  front  of  her  wrinkled  blouse,  groping  for 
the  elusive  brass  ring  while  she  giggled  softly, 
someone  stopped  by  our  seat  and  gasped  loudly. 

"Cookie  Warner!  What  are  you  doing?"  It 
was  her  outraged  friend  Patty,  standing  there 
accusingly  as  I  sat  paralyzed  by  terror. 

Cookie  jumped  up.  "I'll  be  goddamned  if  I'm 
gonna  sit  by  him  anymore."  And  Virtue  and. 
Chastity  stormed  indignantly  down  the  aisle.  I 
sat  there,  my  stomach  spinning  at  45  rpm  and 
the  car  buzzing  around  me,  while  some  wise-ass 
blew  taps  for  me  through  cupped  hands. 
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Jet  Set 


Air  travel  was  once 
considered  by  many  people 
to  be  a  luxury.  Limited  to  a 
select  group. 

Times  have  changed. 
Today's  jet  set  looks  just  like 
the  people  next  door  That's 
because  they  are  the  people 
next  door 

The  airlines  this  year  will 
board  more  than  200  million 
people.  Probably  just  as  many 


on  personal  and  vacation 
travel  as  on  business.  Airlines 
will  provide  more  than  75% 
of  the  public  passenger  miles 
between  our  cities  and  over 
90%  between  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries 

Airlines  will  also  haul  all 
the  air  mail,  most  of  the  first 
class  mail  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight. 

Yet  all  this  vital  public 


service  will  be  carried  out 
with  less  than  1 0%  of  the  fuel 
used  for  transportation  in 
this  country. 

And  we  will  still  move 
you  200  million  jet  setters 
where  you  want  to  go  —  with 
the  world's  finest  public 
transportation  system 

That's  our  commitment  to 
you,  the  American  traveler 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  AMERICA 

Public  Transportation  at  its  best. 


Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New  Ycrk  Avenue,  N  W  ,  Washington,  D  C  20006 


Paul  P. 

Somers,  Jr. 
UNGREASE 
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•HEN  WE  REACHED  COLUMBUS  the  next 
morning,!  was  still  cowering  in  the  corner 
of  the  seat,  having  spent  all  night  singing  to 
myself  the  Kingston  Trio  hit,  "Hang  down  your 
head,  Tom  Dooley./  Poor  boy,  you're  hound  to 
die."  My  mother  and  father  were  there  to  meet 
me,  along  with  scores  of  other  parents,  and,  just 
as  I  had  feared,  Vince.  School  was  in  session, 
hut  he  didn't  worry  about  that;  about  the  only 
thing  he  was  taking  was  industrial  arts,  where 
the  greasers  learned  to  sharpen  screwdrivers 
and  make  zip  guns. 

I  was  the  first  to  get  my  bags,  and  I  prac- 
tically ran  my  folks  back  to  the  car.  But  I  did 
get  a  glimpse  of  Cookie  and  Patty  talking  to 
V  ince,  while  he  looked  in  my  direction.  When 
my  mother  commented  on  how  tired  I  looked, 
I  managed  to  talk  her  and  Dad  into  letting  me 
skip  school  that  afternoon,  since  it  was  sort  of 
optional.  Mostly,  kids  just  went  to  show  off  the 
stuff  they'd  bought  in  New  York. 

That  evening  after  supper,  my  best  friend 
Steve  called.  "Is  this  the  late  Buddy  Somers?" 
he  asked  merrily.  I  While  1  was  presenting  my 
ungreaser  credentials,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  nickname  was  "Buddy,  i 

"Ha  ha,"  1  retorted.  "You're  about  as  funny 
as  a  rubber  crutch." 

"Shit!  When  big  Vince  gets  done  with  you, 
you  won't  even  be  able  to  use  a  rubber  crutch." 

"i\ice!  What  kind  of  friend  laughs  when  his 
best  buddy  is  about  to  get  killed? 

"I  can't  help  it,  man!  Just  think  of  the  irony 
of  it  all:  in  the  two  years  Vince  has  been  in  this 
school,  nobody  has  gotten  on  his  bad  side,  not 
Walton,  not  Meyers,  not  even  Smitty  the  Mon- 
ster.  Two  years  he's  been  lookin'  for  somebody's 
ass  to  kick,  and  he  finally  gets  a  perfect  excuse. 
Some  >kinny  little  dipshit  feels  up  his  woman 
on  the  train  in  front  of  thirty  witnesses.  Jesus, 
man!  I  at  least  figured  you  for  some  brains." 

"Listen,  1  was  framed.  I  wasn't  doin'  any- 
thing to  that  chick." 

"Tell  that  to  the  judge,  man." 
That  night,  after  praying  sincerely  and  at 
considerable  length,  I  lay  there  in  the  dark  try- 
ing to  figure  my  chances.  After  all,  I  was  a 
goodie,  but  I  wasn't  a  twinkie.  I'd  been  on  the 
wrestling  team  for  three  years,  and  I  probably 
would  have  made  first  string  my  senior  year  if 
I'd  gone  out.  I  hadn't,  though,  because  I  needed 
to  study  more.  Well,  the  truth  was  that  I  was 
afraid  I  really  might  make  varsity  and  would 
then  have  to  wrestle  defending  state  champ 
Jerry  Josephson  at  least  five  times  during  the 
season.  I  just  couldn't  handle  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing my  face  permanently  disfigured  by  mat 
burns. 

But  I  was  still  in  fairly  good  shape,  and,  of 
course,  I  didn't  smoke.  There  was  a  chance  I 
could  put  some  wrestling  moves  on  him.  Maybe 
I  could  get  him  with  a  double-leg  takedown. 


That's  right,  and  when  I  dropped  to  my  kne 
to  lock  my  hands  behind  his  knees,  using  th 
point  of  contact  as  a  fulcrum  to  topple  him  sid 
ways  with  the  strength  of  my  neck  applied  to  \ 
waist — he  would  kick  me  in  the  balls  and  ston 
my  face  in. 

Boxing  was  out,  because  I  had  already  hi 
plastic  surgery  on  my  nose  to  correct  a  has 
ball  miscalculation  involving,  a  high,  insi< 
i  very  inside)  fast  ball  two  years  ago.  Maybe 
still  could  wrestle  him — let  him  take  a  couple 
swings  at  me  (I  rolled  over  and  pulled  t 
sweat-soaked  sheet  out  from  the  foot  of  t 
bed),  then  close  with  him  and  slip  around  I 
hind  and  trip  him  forward,  turn  him  over  aj 
pin  him.  Yes,  and  the  referee  would  raise  n 
hand  and  Vince  would  have  to  let  me  alo) 
forever.  No,  while  I  was  pinning  him,  he  wou 
bite  my  ear  until  I  let  go,  then  he  would  g 
up,  kick  me  in  the  balls,  and  stomp  my  face  i 

A  knife!  That's  it,  I  could  pull  a  knife  on  hii 
Then  he  would  take  it  away  from  me,  cut  e 
my  ears,  kick  me  in  the  balls,  and  stomp  n 
face  in.  The  whole  night  went  like  that,  and. 
was  nearly  daybreak  before  I  fell  asleep  ai 
'In  amed  Vince  was  chasing  me  down  the  ais 
of  an  interminable  railroad  car  on  his  Harle 
while  from  each  seat,  a  mocking  cheesecal 
Cookie  tried  to  trip  me. 


T>he  next  day,  I  reached  school  just  befo 
the  last  bell,  not  wanting  to  hang  around  ai 
let  Vince  find  me.  Of  course,  he  didn't  usual 
bother  with  morning  classes,  anyway,  but 
didn't  want  to  take  a  chance.  A  couple  of  ki 
glanced  back  at  me  as  I  slipped  into  homerooi 
then  quickly  looked  away. 

I  made  it  through  the  morning  without  seeii 
Vince.  Some  of  the  greasers  smirked  at  me 
the  halls,  assuring  me  happily  that  my  ass  w 
grass,  and  Steve  played  taps  for  me  by  n 
locker.  At  lunch,  I  managed  to  choke  down  he 
of  one  sloppy  joe  and  almost  all  of  a  cher 
cobbler.  I  furtively  punched  myself  in  the  stoi, 
ach  to  see  how  that  part  of  my  doomed  anaton 
could  take  it.  Fine — as  long  as  I  was  the  oi 
doing  the  slugging. 

After  lunch  I  had  twenty  minutes  before  a 
vanced  biology  class.  As  I  left  the  cafeteri 
Steve  passed  me  on  his  way  in  from  the  parkir 
lot.  "Vince  is  here,  and  he's  lookin'  for  y 
man."  He  wasn't  laughing  or  smarting  off  < 
anything,  just  concerned  for  a  good  friend  wl 
soon  would  be  no  more.  "And  he's  pissed\ 
Steve  added. 

"Thanks,"  I  turned  in  to  the  rest  room 
"Cood  luck." 
"I'll  need  it." 

1  had  just  taken  my  toothbrush  out  of  i 
plastic  case  and  was  squeezing  fluoride  toot 
paste  onto  it  when  the  rest  room  door  opene 
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id  in  stalked  Vince,  hair  greased  back  and 
ady  to  kick  ass. 

'"Well,  lock  at  that,"  he  jeered.  "It's  Bucky 
javer.  Brusha,  brusha,  brusha."  His  shadows, 

illie  Mclntyre  and  Rick  Venable,  slipped  in 
:hind  him  and  laughed  derisively. 

"Yeah,"  echoed  Willie,  a  miniature  of  Vince, 
lilt  to  three-quarter  scale.  "Brusha,  brusha, 

usha." 

1  put  the  toothbrush  down  on  the  ledge  and 
rned  to  face  them. 

"If  you  want  to  wait  about  two  minutes, 
>odie,"  Vince  took  two  slow  steps  toward  me. 
ifou  can  brush  them  teeth  one  at  a  time.  After 
>u  pick  'em  up  off  the  floor." 

"Yeah,"  Willie  and  Rick  sneered  in  unison, 
ick,  who  wasn't  as  big  as  Vince  but  who  still 
fcd  a  few  pounds  on  me,  worked  a  pack  of 
amels — forbidden  on  school  premises — out  of 
le  front  pocket  of  his  skin-tight  Levi's.  When 
ue  was  lit,  he  flipped  the  still-burning  match  at 

e,  glaring  at  me  through  narrowed  eyes. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  freshman  started  in. 
rhis  rest  room  is  closed,  kid,"  Vince  told  him. 

"Scram!"  said  Willie  and  Rick,  and  he  did. 

"Ya  know,  worm,"  Vince  cracked  his  knuck- 
s  in  preparation.  "You  been  askin'  for  it  for 
long  time,  now." 

"Yeah,"  agreed  Willie.  "You  fuckin'  goodie." 

"Hey,  listen,  Vince,"  I  reasoned — well, 
eaded,  "I  didn't  do  anything  to  Cookie." 

"Well,  then,  what  the  fuck  was  you  doin'  with 
our  hand  in  the  front  of  her  blouse,  then? 
,ayin'  doctor?"  That  was  apparently  the  fun- 
est  thing  Willie  and  Rick  had  ever  heard. 

"No,"  I  was  quite  sure  this  could  be  reasoned 
it  if  I  explained  it  properly.  "I  was  just  reach- 
lg  for  your  ring." 

"Ho-lee  shit!"  My  argument  was  apparently 
it  taking.  "It  ain't  bad  enough  you  try  to  feel 
)  my  girl,  but  you  turn  out  to  be  a  thief,  too." 

"No,  no."  My  fear  was  struggling  with  a 
owing  desire  to  kick  Vince  in  the  balls  and 
omp  his  face  in.  "See,  she  was  tellin'  me  what 
great  guy  you  are,  and  I  just  wanted  to  look 

the  ring." 

"Bullshit!"  He  stepped  closer  and  grabbed  the 
ont  of  my  favorite  shirt,  popping  two  buttons 

f.  It  was  the  red  one  with  golden  threads 
3ven  in  vertically  and  a  little  belt  with  a  tiny 
ickle  on  the  back  of  the  collar. 

"Punch  him  out,  Vince.  The  lyin'  creep." 


*WE  loomed  above  me  like  Bluto  in  a  Popeye 
Tm  cartoon.  His  sneer  had  hardened  to  a  snarl 
id  a  bluish,  three-day  stubble  covered  his  chin. 
;tween  my  fear  and  the  stink  of  his  sweat  and 
Itten,  nicotinous  breath,  I  could  scarcely 
pathe.  The  long  sleeves  of  his  purple-and- 
I,  ack-striped  shirt  were  rolled  up  two  turns, 
iring  his  thick,  muscular  wrists. 


"C'mon,  now,"  he  drew  back  his  fist,  which 
featured  a  large  ring  with  a  wickedly  irregular 
facing.  "Quit  shittin'  me." 

He  was  so  far  within  my  guard  that  all  I 
could  hit  him  with  would  be  my  elbow,  like  I 
had  seen  Chester  do  once  on  Gunsmohe.  Or  I 
could  stick  my  thumbs  in  his  eyes,  but,  my  God, 
if  I  made  him  really  mad,  he'd  kill  me  for  sure. 

"I'm  tryin'  to  tell  ya,  Vince."  My  dignity  had 
popped  off  with  my  shirt  buttons.  "Cookie  was 
just  tryin'  to  cheer  me  up  because  that  bitch 
Jenny  Lovett  dumped  on  me  and  was  puttin' 
out  for  Dick  Marks." 

"Yeah?"  He  let  go  of  my  shirt  thoughtfully. 

Releasing  my  long-held  breath,  I  retreated  a 
couple  of  steps  toward  the  window,  clanging  in- 
to the  radiator.  "Yeah,"  I  pursued.  "That  was 
real  of  her,  you  know?  You  sure  got  a  good 
thing  goin'  there." 

"Yeah,  that's  right,  I  do."  Still  suspicious,  he 
tilted  his  head  slightly  to  one  side.  "I  s'pose 
fiddlin'  with  her  titties  cheered  ya  up  a  lot,  huh?" 

"Honest,  Vince,  I  was  just  lookin'  at  the 
ring" 

"How  come  Cookie  didn't  tell  that  to  me?" 

"  'Cause  she  was  scared  you  wouldn't  believe 
her,  what  with  Patty  shootin'  off  her  mouth  and 
everybody  on  the  train  gettin'  the  wrong  idea 
and  all." 

He  just  looked  at  me,  and  I  kept  talking,  fast. 
"Yeah,  you're  lucky  to  have  a  real  girl  like  her. 
She's  not  like  those  snotty  bitches  in  the  goodie 
cliques." 

"Shit,"  he  agreed,  "them  cock-teasers  ain't 
even  worth  the  time  of  day." 

"You  said  it,"  the  rest  of  us  agreed,  more  or 
less  in  unison. 

"How'd  you  find  her,  anyway?"  I  asked, 
eager  to  receive  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Experimentally,  he  drove  his  steel-plated  boot 
heel  into  the  speckled  floor  tile.  Willie  then  test- 
ed another  spot.  "It  ain't  so  much  findin'  'em, 
it's  knowin'  how  to  handle  'em." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  it  is." 

He  started  toward  the  door,  then  paused  and 
pointed  a  nicotine-stained  finger  at  me.  "And 
I'll  tell  ya  somethin'  else,"  he  confided  with 
raised  eyebrows.  "If  I  was  you,  I'd  punch  out 
that  cocksucker  Marks." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Maybe  you  got  something 
there." 

He  stomped  out,  Willie  and  Rick  falling  into 
step  behind  him. 

I  took  a  well-deserved  leak,  waited  a  minute 
or  two,  then  packed  up  my  toothbrush  and  left. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day,  my  friends  and  even  my 
enemies  treated  me  like  someone  returned  from 
the  dead.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  appear 
triumphant.  Right  before  last  period,  I  passed 
Cookie  upstairs  and  risked  a  glance  at  her.  She 
shook  her  head  slowly,  smiling  that  tough,  lop- 
sided smile  as  she  walked  on  by.  □ 


"Necking  was 
fine  with  me, 
but  we  were  ob- 
viously getting 
into  petting,  and 
weren't  Ann 
Landers,  Jesus, 
and  Pat  Boone 
all  against 
petting?" 
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THE  WRITER 
AS  CULTURE  HERO, 
THE  FATHER  AS  SON 

by  Josephine  Hendin 

KURT  VONNEGUT,  jk.,  gave  the  lat- 
est fatherly  advice  when  he  told 
a  group  of  graduates  Shakespeare 
was  wrong  to  say,  "The  smallest 
worm  will  turn,  heing  trodden  on": 
"1  have  to  tell  you  that  a  worm  can 
be  stepped  on  in  suc  h  a  way  that  it 
can't  possibly  turn  after  you  remove 
\our  foot."  Vonnegut's  authority  de- 
rives from  exactly  this  sense  of  total 
vulnerability.  His  fiction  is  really  one 
voice  from  under  the  cosmic  heel. 
He  is  the  writer  who  takes  charge  of 
wormhood,  who  speaks  for  the 
ground-down  man. 

Vonnegut  is  the  hero  of  the  Ameri- 
can male  under  seige.  How  else  to 
explain  the  coexistence  in  his  work  of 
the  uneventful  dreariness  of  the  aver- 
age man  and  the  wildest  flights 
through  space  and  time?  Vonnegut 
is  a  double-threat  hero  who  provides 
an  accurate  statement  of  both  the 
trivial  surface  of  American  life  and 
the  c  harged  innards  of  male  fantasy. 
He  use  s  science  fiction  as  the  vehicle 
for  emotional  truth,  for  the  large 
frustrations  contained  in  the  small 
cliche,  the  pain  canned  in  the  alumi- 
num-sided house. 


Vonnegut  is  the  one  writer  who  is 
an  instinctive  pop  artist.  What  peo- 
ple require  is  not  more  social  criti- 
cism, but  reassurance,  truth  in  a  bet- 
ter wrapper  than  reality.  In  irresisti- 
ble tales,  he  packages  the  downs  of 
the  average  man.  With  brilliant  ten- 
derness he  reproduces  the  talk  of  car 
dealers,  salesmen,  beauticians,  op- 
tometrists, whose  astonishing  ver- 
bal flatness  is  their  strength.  Through 
such  simplicity  Vonnegut  builds  char- 
acters who  are  American  Everymen, 
whose  sheer  banality  is  what  saves 
them.  Vonnegut  makes  out  of  their 
trivia  a  necessary  burden,  an  anchor 
that  keeps  them  from  flipping  out 
from  the  force  of  their  unhappiness. 
He  is  our  hero  because  he  has 
made  a  monument  out  of  insecurity 
and  turned  the  crushed,  ground-down 
man  into  an  unmistakable  model  of 
masculinity. 

Vonnegut's  art  resonates  with  the 
leveling  process  now  rampant  in 
America,  the  egalitarianism  that  is 
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search. 


the  result  not  so  much  of  realized  ojj 
portunities  as  that  of  decreasing  po 
sibilities,  shared  emotional  and  ec< 
nomic  limitations.  Hard  work,  intelb 
gence,  perseverance  do  not  guarai. 
tee  anything  in  an  America  ove 
saturated  with  college  graduate 
And,  like  the  middle-aged  Pontiar 
dealer  in  Breakfast  of  Champion 
who  despairs  for  years  over  \ii 
homosexual  son,  who  comes  home  tj 
find  his  wife  has  committed  suicide 
everybody  knows  that  being  a  devo; 
ed  husband  and  father  does  not  guai 
antee  satisfaction.  Vonnegut's  hare 
cover  sales — which  rose  from  onl. 
20,000  copies  of  Cat's  Cradle  to  ove 
155,000  for  Slaughterhouse-Five,  t 
over  500,000  for  Breakfast  of  Cham 
pions — indicate  that  he  is  bein 
bought  not  only  by  the  young,  whos 
paperback  purchases  also  continue  t 
soar,  but  by  people  as  old  as  hi 
heroes.  His  insight  transcends  gen 
erations  in  its  statement  of  the  shares 
helplessness  of  fathers  and  sons.  Thi|\ 
powerlessness  is  the  pot  in  wbic 
many  male  hopes  for  power  and  cor 
trol  melt  down  to  the  same  frustrs 
tion.  E  pluribus  unum! 


■i  Wampeters,  Foma,  and  Granfal- 
oons,  Vonnegut  is  nothing  less  than 
i  voice  of  the  many  who  are  one 
th  their  limitations.  In  this  collec- 
n  of  fascinating  odds  and  ends — 
news,  speeches,  fiction,  interviews 
he  is  totally  open  and  marvelously 
ifty  at  giving  everything  that  hap- 
ns  to  him  or  the  world  the  force  of 
good  one-liner.  His  peremptory 
le,  his  folksy  cracks  are  geared  to 
ence.  That  style  permits  no  de- 
.lopment  after  the  laugh,  the  snort 
recognition,  the  encapsulating 
che.  Vonnegut  can  administer  his 
iths  in  doses  that  stop  thought.  He 
a  master  of  the  instant  defense, 
?  immediate  retreat,  the  phrase 
it  simultaneously  expresses  his 
int  and  blocks  your  disagreement. 
:  is  the  new  man  considering  what 
can  count  on. 

Political  change?  "This  is  a  con- 
-vative  nation,"  Vonnegut  tells 
heaton  College  students.  "It  con- 
ues  to  do  what  it  has  always  done, 
•  good  or  evil.  It  will  continue  to 
■at  nonwhite  people  badly.  It  has 
#ays  done  that.  It's  lazy  about 
ange.  I'm  lucky  to  be  the  color  I 
i  and  to  do  what  I  do.  This  is  the 
ice  for  me." 

Cleverness?  "One  of  my  favorite 
rtoons  shows  a  couple  of  guys 
ained  to  an  eighteen-foot  cell  wall, 
ing  by  their  wrists.  Their  ankles 
s  chained,  too.  Above  them  is  a 
jy  barred  window  that  a  mouse 
uldn't  crawl  through.  And  one  of 
_  guys  is  saying  to  the  other,  'Now 
re's  my  plan.  .  .  .'  It  strikes  me 
gruesome  and  comical  that  in  our 
Iture  we  have  an  expectation  that 
nan  can  always  solve  his  problems, 
tis  is  so  untrue  it  makes  me  want  to 
agh — or  cry." 

His  parents?  Vonnegut  tells  us 
grew  up  in  "a  big  brick  dream- 
oise  designed  by  my  architect  fa- 
;r,  where  nobody  was  home  for 
lg  periods  of  time,  except  for  me 
d  Ida  Young,"  a  black  cook.  He 
6  revealed  that  his  mother  com- 
tted  suicide,  but  he  does  not  say 
len  or  why. 

Love?  "If  somebody  says,  'I  love 
cu'  to  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  a 
•tol  pointed  at  my  head." 
Solitary  equanimity?  Vonnegut 
Is  into  depressions.  When  he  does, 
says  he  can  sleep  eight  hours  at 
?ht  and  nap  from  1:00  to  5:00  in 
e  afternoon.  "Until  recently,  I  blew 
r  cork  about  every  twenty  days, 
nought  for  a  long  time  that  I  had 


perfectly  good  reasons  for  these  peri- 
odic blowups.  But  only  recently  have 
I  realized  that  this  has  been  happen- 
ing regularly  since  I  was  six  years 
old.  There  wasn't  much  the  people 
around  me  could  do  about  it."  Ritalin 
helped  him  out  of  his  depression.  "I 
was  so  interested  that  my  mood  could 
be  changed  by  a  pill."  Non-Freudian 
doctors  are  helping  him  deal  with 
his  anger,  which,  Vonnegut  feels,  has 
to  do  with  his  internal  chemistry. 
"You  know,  we  don't  give  a  shit 
about  the  characters'  childhoods  or 
what  happened  to  them  yesterday — 
we  just  want  to  know  the  state  of 
their  bloodstreams." 

The  conversation  of  friends?  Play- 
boy interviewer:  "You  mean  you 
want  to  be  with  people  who  live  near- 
by and  think  exactly  as  you  do?" 
Vonnegut:  "No.  That's  not  primi- 
tive enough.  I  want  to  be  with  people 
who  don't  think  at  all,  so  I  won't 
have  to  think  either." 

What  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  is  such  a  great  talker  that 
he  knows  how  to  be  quiet  even  while 
he  speaks?  To  find  out,  you  have  to 
get  beyond  his  opinions,  beyond  his 
funny,  impenetrable  voice.  Situations 
are  Vonnegut's  subvocal  speech.  It 


is  only  as  fabulist,  as  creator  of  the 
startling  imaginative  predicaments 
of  science  fiction  that  Vonnegut  cap- 
tures the  waking  emotions,  the  fan- 
tasies too  painful  to  name,  the  human 
problems  he  seems  to  find  insoluble. 

F fortitude  IS  A  screenplay  parable 
riveted  in  a  male  conflict  over  sub- 
mission and  control.  Young  Dr. 
Frankenstein,  shattered  by  the  death 
of  his  mother  from  "cancer  of  the 
everything,"  devotes  himself  to  medi- 
cal technology.  He  spends  years  de- 
veloping ways  to  hook  people  up  to 
mechanical  kidneys,  pancreases, 
hearts.  He  finally  meets  his  one  and 
only  patient:  a  beautiful  older  wom- 
an who  looks  exactly  like  his  mother 
and  is  dying.  He  saves  her  until  she 
is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  head  in  a 
beautiful  room  hooked  up  to  a  base- 
ment full  of  mechanical  devices 
through  which  he  controls  all  her 
moods.  Her  arms  are  specially  made 
so  that  she  cannot  point  a  gun  at  her 
head  or  bring  poison  to  her  lips. 
There  is  no  way  this  woman  can 
leave  him.  He  has  not  only  fixed  it 
so  that  she  can  live  500  years,  he  has 
also  arranged  it  so  that  he  can  be 
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spliced  into  her  mechanical  organs. 
"Your  kidney  will  be  my  kidney!" 
"Your  heart  will  be  my  heart!"  He 
gets  his  wish  when  she  shoots  him 
after  discovering  she  cannot  shoot 
herself.  He  wakes  up  smiling  next  to 
her,  another  head  attached  to  ma- 
chines, the  man  who  lost  his  body 
and  mind  to  supply  a  woman  with  life 
and  himself  with  a  mother  who  can- 
not die,  the  ultimate  no-risk  lover. 

This  play  is  as  strong  as  it  is  not 
because  it  is  a  funny,  macabre  at- 
tack on  medical  technology,  or  on 
the  madness  of  the  scientist,  but  be- 
cause it  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box  of 
male  impulses.  There  is  the  sick  un- 
derbelly of  the  urge  to  control,  the 
fear  of  loss  so  intense  that  it  over- 
powers any  concern  for  the  "be- 
loved." There  is  the  demon  fear  that 
the  craving  for  total  dominance  is  at 
heart  a  hunger  to  be  totally  dominat- 
ed, controlled,  engulfed  by  a  woman, 
to  be  simply,  mindlessly  nurtured  by 
an  umbilical  flow  of  air  and  food. 
There  is  the  vision  of  the  horror  mar- 
riage: the  endless  connection  to  a 
woman  who  cannot  be  pleased,  whose 
wish  to  die  ultimately  kills  her  man. 
Like  Winston  Niles  Rumfoord,  the 
rich  man  in  Sirens  of  Titan  who  goes 


off  in  his  spaceship  to  escape  his 
troubles  only  to  encounter  a  strange 
force  that  reduces  him  to  a  string  of 
molecules  waving  between  the  sun 
and  Betelgeuse,  Dr.  Frankenstein  dis- 
covers escape  from  his  loss  in  the 
fragmentation  of  his  body.  Rum- 
foord can  materialize  on  Earth  as  a 
man  only  once  in  a  couple  of  months. 
Frankenstein  as  lover  is  half  ma- 
chine. Is  it  that  hard  to  be  a  man? 
Is  the  only  enduring  connection  the 
gravitational  pull  of  stars,  the  me- 
chanical junction  beyond  life?  Where 
does  this  kind  of  pessimisn  start? 

IN  Cat's  Cradle  hopelessness  is  a 
parental  gift.  Vonnegut's  vision  of 
the  human  family  radiates  from  two 
earthbound  families,  one  white,  one 
black,  both  bound  together  in  cold- 
ness, in  limitless  emptiness,  in  a 
child's  perception  that  his  parents 
have  nothing  to  give  but  ice.  In  the 
Hoenikker  family,  the  mother  died 
bearing  her  third  child  but  was  so 
depressed  during  the  lives  of  the  first 
two  that  she  might  as  well  have  been 
dead.  The  father.  Felix,  is  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  A-bomb.  He  turns  his  chil- 
dren into  walking  bombs  when  he 


leaves  them  his  last  discovery,  ice- 
a  permutation  of  water  molecul  j 
that,  dropped  in  the  ocean,  can  tu  | 
the  world's  waters  to  ice;  touched  j 
the  lips,  it  can  freeze  the  body 
stone  unmeltable  below  114  degrei  ij 
Hoenikker 's  kids  have  the  destructiH 
potential  of  chips  off  the  old  blo(  | 

Bokonon,  Hoenikker's  black  cot  . 
terpart,  restacks  peoples'  emotiofl 
the  way  Hoenikker  restacks  mol 
cules.  What  makes  people  one  is  th<Jj 
brokenness.  Bokonon  juggles  feeling 
— worthlessness,  depression — into 
system  of  phony   moral  opposili 
based  on  a  muscle-building  methd 
dynamic  tension.  Good  and  evil  e 
tone  your  self-esteem!  The  strur 
out  masses  worship  Bokonon  av 
their    own    shared  fragmentation 
"God  made  mud,"  they  chant.  "A; 
I  was  some  of  the  mud  that  got  to  . 
up  and   look   around.   Lucky  n 
lucky  mud."  f 

When  the  world  freezes  over,  b 
konon  advises  his  flock  to  becon 
ice-9  suicides:  "God  is  trying  to  le 
you.  Have  the  good  manners  to  die: 
What  he  gives  his  daughter  is  tl 
capacity  to  smile  upon  the  dead,  ss, 
"It's  all  so  simple.  It  solves  so  muj 
for  so  many,"  laugh,  and  kill  herse 

Jf  Vonnegut's  fictional  children  / 
ways  inherit  killing  coldness,  it  I 
because  detachment  and  numbne 
to  life  are  their  alternatives  to  baa 
betrayal.  Betrayal  twists  the  heaii 
of  these  motherless  children.  The  s«i 
in  Cat's  Cradle  loses  its  usual  conni 
tations  of  life  and  generation  whj  . 
it  becomes  the  agent  of  death.  B„ 
the  frozen  sea  is  Vonnegut's  ima  i 
for  mother,  for  the  mother  that  | 
dead,  or  so  uninvolved  she  might  , 
well  be.  The  mother  dead  before 
child's  life  begins,  the  love  lost  at  t. 
beginning  of  time,  runs  through  Vo 
negut's  work,  spilling  into  his  mai ,., 
images  of  destruction  and  coldnei, 

1  :er: 

Separation  and  war  are  the  tW. 
points  of  Mother  Night.  What  fc, , 
cinates  Vonnegut  in  the  German  ail 
American   spirit   is  articulated  lj|v 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  whom  \ 
quotes  declaring:  "I  am  part  of  tl  ( 
part  that  first  was  all,  part  of  tl 
darkness  that  gave  birth  to  light  ar^ 
now  disputes  with  Mother  Night  h,  > 
ancient  rank  and  sway."  In  his  wdi  f 
everyone  is  a  bright  angel  dimmt  j 
finally  by  his  own  origins,  by  tl 
Mother  Night  that  is  the  void  le  y 
by   a   human   parent's  withdraws 
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SOLZHENITSYN 


I  think  that  few  people  having  read  this 
book  would  be  the  same  as  when  they 
opened  its  first  page.  In  this  respect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  Russian  or 
world  literature  can  compare  with  it." 

—Roy  Medvedev 
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irkness  is  the  maternal  presence 
culiarly  sought  by  Vonnegut's  be- 
iguered  characters.  Once  the  irre- 
iceable  woman  has  been  lost,  ev- 
yone  else  seems  interchangeable, 
ice  the  irreplaceable  wholeness  is 
ne,  fragmentation  is  all. 
Howard   Campbell,   the   hero  of 
other  Night,  loved  the  wife  who 
id  before  the  novel  begins.  Their 
sion  in  sex,  the  lost  erotic  Eden  he 
lied  the  "nation  of  two,"  is  ended 
war.  War  is  the  largest  possible 
rce  for  fragmentation.  "The  crazy 
jm  of  modern  history"  splits  peo- 
3  into  factions;  the  swastika,  the 
ar  of  David,  the  hammer  and  sickle, 
§  Stars  and  Stripes,  each  offers,  for 
mnegut,  the  "chance  to  go  crazy  in 
•way  people  find  irresistible."  More- 
ier,  everyone  in  this  novel  betrays 
mself  and  the  people  he  says  he 
ves.  Against  these  bitter  truths  of 
paration,  loss,  and  betrayal  is  a 
arning  for  wholeness,  for  fusion 
ith  the  love  they  dream  existed  he- 
re the  war  of  life  began.  The  will  to 
aole  simplicity  runs  through  the 
itvel,  culminating  in  the  hero's  de- 
sion  to  hang  himself.  Vonnegut  be- 
;ves  in  the  Liebestod,  the  death  that 
nnects,  the  Mother,  Night. 
War  as  the  sweeping  force  for  sep- 
ation  and  loss,  war  as  the  analogue 
the  violence  wreaked  by  parents 
i  children,  war  as  the  fusion  road, 
aches  a  peak  in  Slaughterhouse- 
ve,  or  The  Children's  Crusade.  Sci- 
ce  fiction  and  realism  coalesce,  pub- 
:  and  private  horrors  flow  into  each 
'her  in  Vonnegut's  vision  of  wars 
natural  and  impersonal  as  glaciers, 
the  Dresden  firebombing  in  1945, 
^nnegut  and  other  POWs  spent  the 
ght  in  a  meat  locker  far  beneath 
<e  earth  and  survived  the  fire  storm 
at  exploded  above  them.  This  real 
ent  is  also  the  perfect  symbol  for 
>e  way  many  of  Vonnegut's  char- 
ters survive  by  burying  themselves, 
lly  Pilgrim's  Great  War  began  in 
«e  YMCA,  where  his  father  "told 
m  he  would  learn  to  swim  by  the 
ethod  of  sink  or  swim."  He  sinks, 
lly  never  gets  angry  at  his  father 
r  throwing  him  in,  or  for  taking  him 
it.  He  fights  brutality  by  shutting 
out  of  mind,  burying  himself  at 
e  bottom  of  the  pool,  bottom  of  the 
rth,  bottom  of  the  universe.  He 
>es  not  fight  back  in  World  War  II 
ither;  he  gets  unstuck  in  time  and 
iace  and  lets  his  mind  float  free. 
Vonnegut's  orchestration  of  World 
ar     II      with     science  fiction 


flights  to  Tralfamadore  juggles  outer 
space  with  spacing  out,  public  catas- 
trophe with  personal  anguish  as  it 
develops  a  working  defense  system 
against  pain  in  all  its  intensities. 
What  barricade  against  a  city's  de- 
struction? When  the  guards  emerge 
from  the  meat  locker  and  see  their 
incinerated  city,  Vonnegut  has  them 
draw  together  "like  a  silent  film  of  a 
barbershop  quartet."  Vonnegut  writes 
them  dumb.  And  dumbness  is  pre- 
cisely Vonnegut's  solution.  Like  Bo- 
konon,  he  sends  you  to  the  ice  death, 
tells  you  to  go  dead  to  the  fact  that 
the  past  is  the  destruction  you  have 
known,  the  present  the  violence  you 
see,  and  the  future  the  holocaust  to 
come. 

Spacing  out  is  Vonnegut's  answer 
to  death,  war,  human  glaciers.  When 
Billy  space-times  out  to  Tralfamadore, 
he  finds  detachment  from  human  life 
and  emotion  great  enough  to  let  him 
shrug  and  say,  when  he  hears  of  any- 
one's death,  "So  it  goes." 

VrONNEGUT  CARES  ABOUT  how  hard 
it  is  for  the  average  man  to  feel 
alive  and  warm.  Having  been  thrown 
off  the  deep  end  as  a  kid,  Pilgrim 
grows  up  to  fade  away  from  caring 
deeply  about  his  life;  he  stays  in  the 
shallows  of  emotion.  He  marries  a 
200-pound  girl  "no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  look  at"  because  his 
family  thinks  she  is  a  good  catch — 
her  father  has  money.  He  space-times 
out  to  Tralfamadore,  where  he  is  co- 
zily  caged  with  Mona  Wildhack,  a 
gorgeous  porno  movie  star.  On  Earth 
he  is  a  middle-aged  optometrist,  pa- 
tiently fitting  glasses  on  a  mongoloid 
— like  Vonnegut  he  is  trying  to  make 
us  idiots  see  better.  What  Vonnegut 
makes  you  see  are  the  fantasies  of 
the  ordinary  man  replete  in  his  dis- 
satisfactions, his  sense  of  having  got- 
ten little  in  the  past  and  having  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to. 

The  disaster  people  in  all  Vonne- 
gut's fiction  are  programmed  for  is 
not  death  but  life.  Against  its  power 
to  wound,  what  defense?  Passivity. 
Acceptance.  Resignation.  Denial. 
Looking  the  other  way.  Vonnegut 
celebrates  the  maneuvers  of  the  aver- 
age man  caught  in  the  marriage,  the 
situation,  the  job  he  cannot  change. 
His  answer  to  life  on  the  Ameri- 
can rust  fields,  to  the  suffocation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  YMCA  pool, 
to  the  incineration  of  Dresden  is 
to    can    whatever   pain    they  gen- 
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erate,  to  label  it  in  clear,  pure  Amer- 
ican colors.  Vonnegut  packages  spaci- 
ness,  resignation,  and  denial  as  labels 
on  pop  graves!  He  writes  as  an  epi- 
taph for  a  friend  shot  amid  the 
ruins  of  Dresden  for  taking  a  teapot: 
"everything  was  beautiful  and 
NOTHING  HURT."  He  invents  a  death 
rite  wherein  the  healthy  man  and  the 
dying  man  sit  facing  each  other 
shouting,  "I  loved  everything  I  saw." 
And  Vonnegut  is  full  of  tenderness 
for  the  benumbed  man  who  kills  his 
nerves  so  as  not  to  kill  himself. 

Ordinariness,  sameness,  the  sheer 
mindlessness  of  heroes  who  are. poor 
slobs  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  one  pole  of 
Vonnegut's  fiction.  Fragmentation  in 
space,  the  easy  collapse  of  body  and 
mind  into  a  universal  molecular  flow 
or  the  mud  of  Earth  is  the  other. 
Both  meet  in  Vonnegut's  belief  in 
the  step  beyond  personality,  the  dis- 
appearance into  stereotype  or  chem- 
ical process.  Vonnegut  gives  up  on 
people  getting  together,  on  synchro- 
nizing the  different  cravings  of  even 
one  mind.  He  sees  wholeness  and  sat- 
isfaction as  inconceivable  in  purely 
human  terms.  But  as  the  walking 
mud  people  are  in  Cat's  Cradle,  or 
the  fragments  they  become  in  Sirens 
of  Titan  or  Slaughterhouse-Five,  they 
can  connect  through  their  common 
chemistry,  their  shared  anonymity, 
the  mutual  restackability  of  their 
minds  and  bodies,  their  reducibility 
to  movable  objects. 

A  culture  creates  its  heroes  even 
as  its  heroes  create  novels.  Vonne- 
gut's ideas  of  fusion  reflect  a  male 
flight  from  frustration,  the  greatest 
possible  withdrawal  from  taking 
charge.  They  reflect  a  widespread 
will  to  get  beyond  the  confines  of 
individual  responsibility  and  out  of 
the  single,  beleaguered  self.  Vonne- 
gut's ability  to  be  that  ravaged  fig- 
ure has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
beloved  writers  in  America.  His  nov- 
els arouse  not  only  our  admiration 
but  our  protectiveness.  His  least 
w  orks  are  praised  along  with  his  best. 
He  offers  an  unthreatening,  instantly 
recognizable  portrait  of  man  ground 
under  the  heel  of  American  expecta- 
tions. What  Vonnegut  pleads  for  in 
his  weird,  alien  images  is  the  end  of 
damaging  hope,  the  end  of  those  hi- 
erarchies of  moral  and  aesthetic 
worth,  of  status,  money,  and  intel- 
ligence that  divide  men  from  each 
other  and  make  them  adversaries. 
Physical  and  psychic  coalescence 
means  the  end  of  differences.  In  the 


recognition  of  shared  hardship  die  J 
the  self-assertive  urge,  the  adversar  I 
seeking  competitive  life.  You  ai  I 
your  enemy  and  he  is  you.  You'll 
both  walking  mud. 

Vonnegut  is  a  culture  hero  becau.'il 
he  celebrates  male  vulnerability.  Hi 
is  the  father  who  reassures  peopJ 
adrift  in  standard  American  loss.  Hjl 
recognition  is  that  what  most  mefl 
achieve  is  not  satisfaction — the  loi 
ing  wife,  the  status  job,  the  son  1 
be  proud  of — but  resignation  an^l 
perseverance  in  a  numbing  and  draL  i 
ing   condition.   And  for   these  1 
breaks   out   in   praise.  Vonnegut] 
message  is  that  beyond  bleakne 
and   muddiness  of  mind  is  som 
thing  worse:  knowledge  of  how  ba 
your  life  is.  The  pain  beyond  ei 
durance.  The  delusion  that  there  i\ 
something  better.  Men  who  believe  i 
something,  who  try  to  take  charge  < 
their  lives,  become,  in  Vonnegut1 
fiction,  the  true  buffoons,  the  nut1 
the  Dr.  Frankensteins,  the  moralist 
Like  the  noble  high-school  teache 
in  Slaughterhouse-Five  who  speaiV 
against  hate  to  a  Nazi  propaganda 
but  who  gets  shot  for  taking  a  te; 
pot  amid  the  ruins  of  Dresden,  th 
hopeful  not  only  do  not  survive,  the 
are  killed  by  other  '"absurd"  mor;; 
standards.  Only  fool?  and  crazies  h 
themselves  care,  let  themselves  di; 
tinguish  between  one  kind  of  mad 
ness  and  another.  What  Vonnegi 
prescribes  is  not  the  freedom  to  kl 
yourself,  but  the  freedom  to  be  notl 
ing.  This  is  the  Tightness  of  layinj 
down  the  burden  of  individuality,  thl 
troublesome  spark  of  love  for  a  va 
ue.  a  woman,  a  cause. 

Vonnegut's  antidote  is  dullness,  H;J 
true  hero  is  the  man  slightly  cracke  I 
by  his  own  frustrations  but  holdin1 
himself  together  with  his  triviality^1 
his  aluminum  siding,  his  humdrur 
marriage,  his  empty  job,  the  bon 
dom  that  keeps  him  from  thinkim 
or  feeling.  Vonnegut  is  the  champio 
of  the  average  American  who  space 
out  of  his  heart  and  mind  so  as  no 
to  have  to  hurt.  He  writes  about  me; 
of  today,  ordinary  astronauts!  Neir 
Armstrong,  in  trouble,  as  Norman 
Mailer  said,  "talked  computerese.  • 
Buzz  Aldrin.   asked  about  stepping 
out  onto  the  moon,  replied,  "Th 
touchdown  itself  will  be  the  ultimate 
test  on  the  landing  gear  and  the  vai 
ious  systems  that  are  in  the  space 
craft."  But  not  on  the  man,  the  mind 
Vonnegut  is  the  writer  who  has  be 
come  our  star  moon  man.  who  show 


BRITISH  MAPS 
of 

COLONIAL  AMERICA 

William  P.  dimming 

This  beautiful  collection  of  maps  — 
many  published  here  for  the  first 
time  — illustrates  the  great  period 
of  English  mapmaking  in  North 
America,  culminating  in  the  brilliant 
cartography  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  years. 

Of  particular  importance  are  Earl 
Percy's  maps  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  maps  of  Sir  Francis 
Bernard  who  was  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  headquar- 
ters maps  of  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst 

The  accompanying  text  provides 
much  new  information  on  the  his- 
torical and  political  significance  of 
the  maps  and  on  individual  map- 
makers  and  their  methods. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  book 
explore  the  expanding  knowledge  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  British 
Colonies;  the  third  follows  the  chart- 
ing of  the  coast  from  simple  begin- 
nings to  professional  accomplish- 
ment; the  fourth  is  concerned  with 
the  "cartography  of  conflict,''  maps 
relating  to  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  the  Revolution.  A  bibli- 
ographic essay  provides  sources  of 
further  information  on  this  fascinat- 
ing subject. 

Published  for  the  Herman  Dunlap 
Smith  Center  for  the  History  of 
Cartography,  the  Newberry  Library  . 
$10.95 

Illustration:  Fragment  from  A  /VVh  Map 
of  the  Country  of  Carolina.  Joel  Gascoyne. 
Courtesy  Yale  University  Library 
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way  anyone  can  dump  his  mind 
heart,  and  space  out  to  an  orbit 
re,  whatever  happens,  it  really 
-OK.  □ 


IE  DEATH 

? VENUS 

Jack  Richardson 


action  and  Betrayal,  by  Eliz- 
h   Hardwick.    Random  House, 

WOULD  HAVE  been  enough  if 
izabeth  Hardwick  had  written 
(ing  more  than  a  detached,  crit- 
evaluation  of  women  as  creators, 
creatures,  of  our  literature  and 
history.  Her  knowledge  and  in- 
rence  would  have  produced  a 
i  that,  in  tone  and  judgment, 
ided  an  alternative  to  the  tra- 
sment  practiced  by  the  followers 
flillett  and  Greer.  Double  grati- 
is  therefore  due  Miss  Hardwick 
laving  not  only  achieved  in  Se- 
ion  and  Betrayal  the  critical  ex- 
nce  expected  of  her,  but  also  for 
>ing  this  collection  of  literary 
jes  with  a  vital  sense  of  life  that 
s  her  subjects — as  disparate  as 
)thy  Wordsworth  and  Zelda 
lerald — into  wonderfully  fine 
raits  of  the  feminine  experience. 
Soman  as  literary  character  and 
Itor,  woman  as  muse  and  depen- 
of  the  creative  man,  is  the  social 
spiritual  subject  of  the  book, 
i  Hardwick's  approach  to  the 
ite  sisters  and  to  Hedda  Gabler 
'Ws  the  same  method  of  inquiry, 
<ethod  less  interested  in  distinc- 
-  of  fact  and  fiction  than  in  the 
ged  details  of  their  lives  and  in 
cultural  psychology  they  mani- 
Thus  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her 
ines  become  a  fused  example  of 

female  intelligence  for  which 
^ty  provided  no  firm  domicile, 
intelligence  of  the  cultivated  gov- 
ss  whose  imagination  is  tempered 
ioth  the  reality  of  her  precarious 
tion  in  the  world  and  her  ability 
ing  something  finer  into  a  house- 

than  the  commonplace,  mori- 
1  affections  one  generally  finds 
e.  The  dark  enigma  of  Ibsen's 
da  Gabler,  rather  than  the  prac- 

Richardson  is  the  drama  critic  for 
nentary  magazine. 


tical  revolt  of  his  Nora,  is  seen  as 
the  true  prophecy  of  the  female  soul's 
restlessness.  For  the  destructive  mass 
of  ignorant,  albeit  intelligent,  human 
energy  that  makes  Hedda  so  fright- 
ening and  puzzling,  Miss  Hardwick 
hints,  is  the  deep  cry  of  cultural  re- 
sentment that  needed  finally  Sylvia 
Plath  to  give  it  an  accepted  articula- 
tion. The  chapter  in  the  book  that 
deals  with  Plath's  poetry  and  its  con- 
cern with  the  duality  of  death  and 
domesticity  is  the  best  study  yet  writ- 
ten about  this  poet  and  her  work,  a 
blend  of  textual  criticism  and  human 
awareness  that  leaves  far  behind  the 
usual  facile  psychological  polemics 
the  author  of  Ariel  and  Winter  Trees 
so  often  incites. 

Seduction  and  Betrayal  is  a  critical 
odyssey  of  the  female  consciousness 
in  our  literature  of  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  exhilarating  to  read, 
but  harrowing  also,  for  in  the  essay 
that  gives  the  book  its  title,  Miss 
Hardwick  analyzes  the  heroism  of  the 
undone  woman — Tess  in  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Hes- 
ter Prynne,  Katyusha  Maslova  of  Tol- 
stoy's Resurrection — who  accepts  as 
a  natural  fate  the  tragic  consequences 
of  having  given  love  where  only  plea 
sure  was  wanted,  or  needed.  Miss 
Hardwick  points  out  to  us  that,  as 
a  result  of  our  culture's  depreciation 
of  the  sexual  moment,  this  type  of 
heroine,  so  rich  in  endowments  of 
literary  depth  and  nobility,  is  now 
extinct.  She  puts  no  judgment  on  this 
fact,  but  one  is  jolted  by  the  finality 
of  her  conclusion.  She  ends  her  book 
with  one  of  literature's  most  brutal 
descriptions  of  sensual  decay: 

At  the  end  of  Nana,  the  beauti- 
ful, harassed  courtesan s  death 
mingles  with  the  agitated  begin- 
ning of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
"a  Berlin!  a  Berlin!  a  Berlin  !"  we 
hear  outside.  In  her  coffin,  fouled 
by  smallpox,  passion  and  sensual- 
ity are  reduced  to  a  "bubbling 
purulence,"  a  "reddish  crust."  It 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  death 
of  sex  as  a  tragic,  exalted  theme. 
As  Zola  says,  "Venus  was  rot- 
ting." 

Few  critics  have  written  books  that 
earn  the  right  to  such  a  broad  con- 
clusion about  an  artistic  and  human 
tradition.  Miss  Hardwick,  through 
the  literary  details  of  her  studies  and 
her  informed  sympathy  for  the  real 
and  imagined  women  she  has  chosen 
for  her  subjects,  makes  such  a  right 
seem  natural  and  inevitable. 


THE 

FAILURE  OF  THE 
THERAPEUTIC 

by  Charles  Newman 


My  Life  as  a  Man,  by  Philip  Roth. 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  $8.95. 

A  lmost  all  the  good  prose  writers 
f  \  of  this  generation  are  graduate- 
school  dropouts,  and  while  their  books 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  peo- 
ple from  different  planets,  the  single 
thing  they  hold  in  common  is  a  deci- 
sion, taken  early  in  their  careers,  to 
leave  criticism  to  the  creeps — the 
consequences  of  which  choice  are  just 
beginning  to  become  clear.  And  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  criticism  as  a 
judgmental  enterprise,  as  a  naming 
game,  as  attitudinizing,  has  become 
the  subject  of  their  fiction.  As  Roth 
shouts  at  his  psychoanalyst  in  this 
new  novel: 

A  poet  and  novelist  have  about 
as  much  in  common  as  a  jockey 
and  a  diesel  driver.  .  .  .  Poems 
and  novels  arise  out  of  radically 
different  sensibilities  .  ,  .  and  you 
cannot  begin  to  make  sense  about 
"creativity"  or  "the  artist"  or 
Narcissism  if  you  are  going  to  be 
so  insensitive  to  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions. .  .  .  And  if  I  may,  sir — 
his  self  is  to  many  a  novelist  what 
his  own  physiognomy  is  to  a 
painter  of  portraits:  the  closest 
subject  at  hand  to  demand  his 
scrutiny,  a  problem  for  his  art  to 
solve.  .  .  .  He  is  not  looking  in  the 
mirror  because  he  is  transfixed  by 
what  he  sees.  Rather,  the  artist's 
success  depends  as  much  as  any- 
thing on  his  powers  of  detach- 
ment, on  denarcissing  himself. 
That's  where  the  excitement 
comes  in! 

It  might  be  said  that  such  intense 
protest  is  an  evasion  of  sorts,  but  the 
general  problem  has  been  compound- 
ed in  Roth's  case  by  his  considerable 
popularity,  and  also  because  his 
mode  of  tragicomedy  is  not  one  that 
has  been  critically  recognized  as  an 
American  writer's  prerogative.  To 
put  it  another  way,  he  is  employing 
realist  conventions  in  an  age  when 
antirealism  is  in  vogue  with  academ- 
ics, traditional  character  analysis  in 
a  time  of  fragmented  confessional, 
Charles  Newman's  latest  book  is  A  Child's 
History  of  America  (Swallow  Press). 
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American  speech  against  ventriloqui- 
al  voice,  and  traditional  satire  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  surreal  hlack  hu- 
mor. The  older  generation  of  critics 
tends  not  to  take  his  "content"  seri- 
ously; the  new  generation  of  critics 
finds  his  narrative  technique  dated. 
Overpraised  for  his  slightest  work 
(Goodbye,  Columbus;  Our  Gang), 
generally  ignored  for  his  most  ambi- 
tious  ( Letting  Go,  W hen  She  W us 
Good),  Roth  has  been  attacked  by 
Jews  as  bad  for  their  image,  by 
Wasps  for  not  knowing  his  subject 
(  women's  lib  will  have  a  field  day 
with  this  one),  and  has  had  Port- 
noy's  CornpUiint  praised  as  "the  fun- 
niest hook  since  Huckleberry  Finn 
which  is  rather  odd,  since  both  books 
strike  me  as  not  only  sad  but  ulti- 
mately terrifying. 

Roth's  most  notorious  venture  in 
providing  a  critical  context  for  his 
own  work  was  his  article  in  Com- 
mentary some  years  ago  in  which  he 
made  the  modest  point  that  Ameri- 
can reality  was  so  unbelievable  that  it 
was  difficult  to  fictionalize,  and  he 
has  been  whipped  with  that  aperqu 
whenever  some  critic  thought  he  wa> 
getting  too  "solipsistic."  The  author 
quickly  gets  lost  in  the  adjectival 
category.  Clearly,  part  of  the  "pent- 
up  rage"  that  Roth  diagnoses  in 
himself  is  the  result  of  such  facile 
pigeonholing,  literary  and  otherwise. 

At  any  rate,  Roth  has  returned 
here  to  his  eternal  battle  with  that 
unendangered  species,  the  "fucked- 
up  shicksa."  and  I  confess  that  part 
of  my  regard  for  his  work  is  that  I 
keep  rooting  for  all  those  Wasp 
chicks  who  make  such  a  mess  of  his 
life. 


Peter  tarnopol,"  imagined  au- 
thor, collects  his  most  recent  work 
in  "Useful  Fictions"  I  two  stories, 
"Salad  Days"  and  "Courting  Disas- 
ter") and  then  appends  a  purportedly 
autobiographical  piece  taking  its  form 
from  women's  magazine  fiction:  "My 
True  Story."  Whether  "My  True 
Story"  contains  the  "real  facts"  of 
Philip  Roth's  menage  I'm  not  the 

*  While  the  name  is  that  of  a  town  in 
Russia,  it  is  also  Middle  English  in  origin, 
referring  to  a  mountain-bound  lake  with- 
out tributaries — a  meaning  that  will  en- 
gage generations  of  graduate  students  in 
allusions  to  isolation,  reflection,  fastness, 
etc.  Of  course,  spelled  backward,  it  gives 
us  "loponrat"  (!),  an  anagram  that  must 
have  occurred  at  least  phonetically  to  his 
studious  wife,  Maureen. 


man  to  say.  hut  his  point  is  that  this 
i-  not  the  point  at  all.  What  Roth  is 
insisting  on  is  his  right  to  make  fic- 
tions; that  is,  to  transform  personal 
experience- — because  it  is  so  limited 
and  redundant — into  stories.  "My 
True  Story"  is  beyond  autobiogra- 
phy, hut  it  is  a  gloss  and  commen- 
tary on  Roth's  own  work,  a  medi- 
tation on  the  creative  act  itself. 
Along  the  way,  he  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  the  charges  that 
critics  and  reviewers  have  brought 
against  him,  by  having  the  various 
characters  respond  critically  to  the 
two  stories  and  allowing .  them  to 
choke  on  their  own  rhetorical  cat- 
egories— Jewish  writer,  a/7iA7e,misog- 
ynist.  sex  maniac,  etc.  Roth  admits 
that,  yes,  he's  got  only  one  story— 
that  central  marital  trauma — but 
when  you  consider  his  entire  work, 
then  the  virtuoso  variations  on  the 
theme,  the  revised  and  contradictory 
histories,  the  wealth  of  different  char- 
acters and  associations  which  that 
one  dumb  liaison  has  apparently  pro- 
duced seem  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Or  maybe  1  mean  that  as  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  conquer- 
ing or  exorcizing  the  past  with 
words — words  born  either  of  the 
imagination  or  forthrightness — 
as  there  seems  to  be  ( for  me)  no 
forgetting.  Maybe  I  am  just  learn- 
ing what  a  past  is.  At  any  rate, 
all  I  can  do  with  my  story  is  tell 
it.  And  tell  it.  And  tell  it.  And 
that's  the  truth.  And  you,  what 
do  you  do  to  pass  the  timer' 

Tims  is  NOT  just  "Philip's  prob- 
lem." The  theme  of  language  as 
prison  is  central  to  our  decade.  But 
what  has  been  overlooked  and /or  dis- 
paraged is  that,  unlike  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  Roth  is  writing  about 
a  particular  time  and  place,  and  at- 
tempting to  come  to  terms  with  con- 
temporary history.  His  subject,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  disintegration  of 
American  liberalism — not  the  Tril- 
lingian  brand,  obviously.  Rather,  it  is 
the  liberalism  fostered  by  middle- 
class  families  after  the  war  in  those 
young  men  who  were  not  only  the 
first  to  go  to  college,  but  who  also 
carried  their  businessmen  fathers' 
values  of  discipline,  hard  work,  and 
duty  into  the  humanities  and  reform 
politics,  only  to  ultimately  confuse 
aesthetic  with  political  strategies,  and 
to  find  the  talents  so  carefully  nur- 
tured in  the  Fifties  to  be  tangential 
at  best  to  the  chaos  of  the  Sixties. 


All  ol   Roth  s  male  protagoi 
are  victims  of  this  upbringing, 
their  predicament  can  hardly  be 
to  he  uniquely  Jewish:  indeed, 
literary   and  psychological  anl 
dents  here  are  the  earnest  y( 
men  of  Henry  James.  This  viei 
experience — a  relatively  happy  cl 
hood,  parents  with  achieved  id' 
ties,  American  optimism  and  upv 
mobility  refined  by  an  education 
limentale,   Enlightenment  ideali 
and  the  romanticism  of  ninetee 
century  fiction — meets  continual 
feat  at  the  hands  of  a  series  of  la 
whose  unhappy  lives  exemplify 
the  banal  bourgeois  egotism  of 
pity    and    self-righteous    eman(  | 
tion,  which  trivializes  even  their 
genuine  alienation.  The  liberal  p 
confronts   the   blackmailing  de 
dent,  helplessly,  since  he  never  kr 
whether  he  is  acting  out  of  guil, 
charity:  all  his  reason  and  resp< 
hility  are  unable  to  come  to  t<t 
with  everything  he  is  not;  "I  m 
ed,"  Roth  intones,  "to  be  humar, 
manly,  a  man." 

If  you  want  to  take  it  a  little, 
ther,  the  traits  of  Tarnopol's  . 
women  are  precisely  those  which 
liberal  must  bring  together  to  i 
a  consensus,  to  take  power;  fl| 
reen,  with  her  lower-middle-clas: 
piration  and  repressed  energy,  J 
without  grace  or  goodwill;  and  Su 
with  position,  money,  and  generoj 
hut   without   toughness   or  ene 
When  Roth  speculates  that  he  c 
in  contact  with  "two  of  the  r  \ 
virulent  strains  of  a  virus  to  w 
only  a  few  women  among  us  are 
mime,"  he  begins  an  analysis  b 
more  on  class  than  gender. 

What  poisons  Peter  Tarnopcj 
that  the  obsessions  of  his  persc 
life  hermetically  seal  him  from( 
larger  struggles  of  his  culture  (si 
gles  which  in  his  younger  day^ 
believed  he  might  chronicle),  . 
the  only  metaphor  he  can  offer  is 
of  his  own  chaotic  erotic  life.  Hi 
calls,  for  example,  his  father  wee 
uncontrollably  at  President  Rc 
velt's  death,  and  rues  the  fact  tha 
has  been  so  benumbed  by  his  doi 
tic  chaos  that  he  cannot  even  af 
himself  grief  at  Kennedy's  assas: 
tion. 


i  if, 


ARNOPOL  survives  his  womer 
cause,  essentially,  he  is  his  fatl 
son — a  made  self,  based  not  on 
modestly  successful  career,  but  01 


I 
Us 


owledge  that  he  is  neither  typical 
r  exemplary.  His  is  the  special  vic- 
lization  of  Henry  James's  Lambert 
ether,  Daisy  Miller,  and  Christo- 
sr  Newman,  an  incarnation  of  the 
a  that  only  those  who  survive  can 
called  victims. 

The  cost  of  such  survival  is  also 
ar,  for  Tarnopol's  strength  is  suffi- 
nt  only  unto  itself — he  can  "trust" 
If  his  own  writing,  his  personal 
onstitution  of  the  world;  he  can- 
relate  to  history  except  by  de- 
ing  it  with  gross  satire;  he  cannot 
>tect  those  he  loves  any  more  than 
can  kill  his  enemies. 
This  seems  to  me  to  constitute 
h  the  poignance  and  importance 
Roth's  unremitting  story — that  all 
therapy,  meliorism,  exorcism,  all 
se  cliches  of  "self-realization,  per- 
isiveness,  spontaneous  role-play- 
,  being  open  about  one's  prob- 
is,"  cannot  deal  with  the  irra- 
lal  forces  of  our  time.  It  is  no  ac- 
ent  that  the  analyst  who  had  corn- 
functions  in  Portnoy's  Com- 
int  is  reduced  here  to  a  straight 
i,  just  another  foolish  literary 
ac  manque.  No  accident  that  Mau- 
i's last  grasp  at  self-justification 
;roup  therapy,  that  collective  so- 
5sm  which  presumably  is  the  an- 
r  to  Tarnopol's  personalized  vari- 
The  implication  is  clear;  Roth 
ns  to  be  saying,  "Okay,  so  I'm 
(psistic,  but  it's  the  real  thing,  not 
ght  off  the  rack,  an  actual  sick- 
5  and  not  just  a  phenomenon  of 
age." 

Whatever  reservations  one  might 
about   Roth's  work — and  he 
:es  you  to  have  reservations — we 
aid  recognize  that  he  is  dealing 
i  extremely  serious  issues  for  the 
temporary  state  of  mind  and  their 
ary  embodiments.  Literature,  af- 
all,  is  concerned  not  only  with 
dng  metaphors  but  with  trashing 
le  ones,  and  it  takes  some  cour- 
to  point  out  false  analogies  (par- 
larly  at  one's  own  expense)  and 
eject  that  most  contemporary  of 
s :  the    desperate    equation  of 
s  personal  life  with  the  disparate 
ory  of  one's  time. 
1  fact,  excepting  Tarnopol,  all  of 
!i's  characters  in  his  latest  work 
e   one   trait:  they  misconstrue 
function  and  process  of  literary 
To  the  extent  that  Tarnopol  be- 
es "a  man,"  it  is  due  to  his  grad- 
reluctance  to  impose  literary  pat- 
s  upon  life  beyond  his  fictions, 
yet,  paradoxically,  it  is  precise- 


ly through  his  own  fiction,  rather 
than  through  his  daily  suffering,  that 
he  comes  to  that  most  practical  un- 
derstanding. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Alberto  Mo- 
ravia's The  Lie  that  may  clarify  the 
point.  A  writer  is  walking  along  a 
beach  and  sees  a  sheep's  carcass 
which  serves  as  an  analogy  to  his 
inert  and  corrupt  mistress.  But  upon 
reflection  he  rejects  the  comparison, 
and  by  doing  so  is  able  to  reorient 
himself  and  his  work: 

/  was  ashamed  of  having 
thought  they  resembled  one  an- 
other; and  I  was  grateful  to  my 
project  of  writing  a  novel,  which 
had  served  me  as  a  conscience 
and  had  awakened  this  sense  of 
shame  in  my  mind.  □ 


FLOATING  MONEY 

by  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr. 


The  Great  Wheel:  The  World 
Monetary  System— A  Reinterpre- 
tation,  by  Sidney  E.  Rolfe  and  James 
L.  Burtle.  Quadrangle,  $9.95. 

FEW  topics  are  so  important,  and 
yet  so  generally  obscure,  as  the 
monetary  arrangements  that  more  or 
less  bind  the  major  industrial  econo- 
mies. Changes  in  a  currency's  value 
in  terms  of  other  currencies  can  mas- 
sively influence  our  living  standards. 
Areas  affected  range  from  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  to  the  consumer  price 
level  to  the  cost  of  bank  loans. 
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discourses  absorbingly  on  the  romance  of  the  spirit. 
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"One  of  the  best  novels  you  will  read  this 
year  and  one  of  the  best  political 
novels  you  will  ever  read." 

— The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

18  weeks  on  the  New  York 
Times  Bestseller  List 


HOOKS  

All  this  eludes  public  understand- 
ing, largely  because  precious  little 
has  been  put  down  intelligently  about 
the  subject  in  books  aimed  at  a 
broad  audience.  Still,  the  appetite  is 
there.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  re- 
markable success  of  Harry  Browne's 
You  Can  Profit  from  a  Monetary 
Crisis.  Whether  his  readers  can,  in 
fact,  profit  from  such  a  crisis,  there 
is  little  question  that  Mr.  Browne  has 
turned  that  trick  himself.  His  book,  a 
simplistic  analysis  devoid  of  bona 
lulf  si  holarship,  stands  week  aftei 
week  near  the  top  of  the  best-seller 
li-t-. 

Fortunately,  one  can  find  much 
better  books  about  the  international 
monetary  situation  that  impart  a  far 
more  basic  understanding  of  today's 
troubled  scene  and  whose  ideas  can 
be  grasped  by  readers  who  may  not 
know  a  regression  equation  from 
Regulation  Q.  The  book  under  re- 
view is  one  1  enthusiastically  recom- 
mend with  reservations.  The  auth- 
ors have  excellent  credentials.  Sidney 
E.  Kolfe  is  a  successful  investor  and 
an  economic  researcher  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Studies  at  MIT. 
James  L.  Burtle  is  vice-president  for 
economics  at  W.  K.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany, a  large,  diversified  New  York 
corporation  whose  activities  span  the 
globe. 

The  book,  whose  title  derives  from 
Adam  Smith's  description  of  the 
monetary  system  as  a  wheel  that  or- 
ganizes trade  and  investment  rela- 
tions between  nations,  painstakingly 
explains  the  deepening  difficulties 
that  have  beset  international  mone- 
tary matters  in  recent  years.  The  au- 
thors' prescription  for  today "s  mess 
derives  in  large  measure  from  their 
highly  unusual  interpretation  of  what 
occurred  in  the  Thirties,  a  reading  of 
the  era  that  I,  too,  have  long  held.  It 
is,  simply,  that  the  economic  distress 
of  the  Thirties  stemmed  not  from  the 
generally  accepted  causes — the  break 
ing  down  of  fixed  relationships  be- 
tween currencies  and  subsequent 
competitive  devaluations — but  from 
prior  efforts  to  maintain  fixed  cur- 
rency relationships  by  tactics  that 
tended  to  stifle  economic  growth. 

Accordingly,  the  authors  urge  that 
today's  policy  makers  resist  any 
temptation  to  return  to  fixed  currency 
relationships  of  the  sort  that  pre 
vailed  just  before  the  1930s-— or,  for 
that  matter,  from  the  end  of  World 
Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  is  a  news  editor  of 
90    The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


War  II  to  1971,  when  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  finally  collapsed. 

It  seems  eminently  sensible  advice. 
And  it  is  encouraging  to  note  in  the 
daily  press  that  planners  in  such  cap- 
itals as  Washington  and  London  ap- 
pear a  good  deal  more  receptive  to 
the  idea  of  permanently  flexible  rates 
now  than,  say,  five  years  ago.  As  the 
authors  observe,  despite  widespread 
fears,  "world  trade  has  not  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  reappearance 
of  floating,  or  at  least  more  flexible, 
exchange  rates." 


nESPITE  SUCH  CONVINCING  advo- 
cacy of  flexibility,  however,  the 
authors'  case  contains  what  appears 
to  be  a  major  incongruity.  For  they 
strangely  couple  their  plea  for  flexi- 
ble rates  with  a  recommendation  that 
a  large  and  lasting  role  should  also 
be  assigned  to  special  drawing  rights, 
in  SDKs,  the  monetary  units  that 
members  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  have  agreed  periodically 
to  issue  among  themselves,  in  the 
authors'  words,  "to  provide  addition- 
al liquidity  in  the  monetary  system 
and  lessen  the  world's  reliance  on 
both  gold  and  dollars  as  the  major 
reserves." 

To  Rolfe  and  Burtle,  SDRs  con- 
stitute a  key  means  by  which  mone- 
tary cooperation  between  the  major 
countries  can  be  smoothly  main- 
tained in  coming  years.  They  san- 
guinely  regard  SDRs  as  a  monetary 
device  by  which  international  busi- 
ness activity  can  effectively  be  regu- 
late. I  to  expand  at  a  healthy,  sustain- 
able pace.  The  units  "offer  the  best 
hope  for  a  base  for  a  future  monetary 
system  without  economic  warfare," 
the  authors  assert. 

The  argument  may  prove  exceed- 
ingly naive.  A  friend  once  told  me 
that  he  would  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  SDRs  when  he  could  present 
bis  wife  with  a  bracelet  made  out  of 
them.  My  skepticism  is  not  that  great. 
The  SDR  idea  may  turn  out  to  be 
more  practical  than  we  suppose.  In- 
ternational  cooperation   may  even- 
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tually  achieve  an  arrangement  wl 
by  the  IMF  units  will  be  wisely 
tributed  at  appropriate  interval 
appropriate  governments  for  us 
settling  international  obligations 

But  why?  Why  is  such  an  e 
necessary  ?  Why  should  the  ener 
of  monetary  reformers  not  be 
i  ei 1 1 rated  entirely  on  the  task  oi 
tablishing  an  international  arra 
i  i  e  nt  in  which  currency  values  1 
freely  in  response  to  the  fundame 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  in  j 
world  marketplace?  A  dollar  is  a 
lar  is  a  dollar.  If  you  want  one  b 
enough,  you  will  pay  enough  poi 
or  francs  or  whatever  to  obtain 
Aren't  international  monetary  i 
ters  tangled  enough?  Do  we  rt 
need  to  worry  about  SDRs? 

I  would  not  belabor  this  critifl 
of  an  otherwise  fine  book  that  sb 
be  read  by  anyone  wishing  to  c 
away  some  of  the  obscurity  bed 
ing  international  money  matters, 
book  s  virtues — and  there  are  nr. 
— cannot  be  detailed  in  full  here; 
I  would  especially  cite  its  first- 
discussion  of  how  changes  in  a 
ticular  currency's  values  may  be 
ticipated  and  hedged  against  v3 
out  undue  financial  damage. 

On  a  practical  level,  for  anyon 
unfortunate  as  to  have  to  attemp 
cope  with  today's  monetary  ur 
tainties,  the  authors  even  provk 
special  section  that  illustrates  '  | 
admirable  lucidity  how  corporat 
and  others  may  employ  compi 
based  technology  to  determine 
direction  and  magnitude  of  incip 
monetary  trends. 

A  final  virtue  of  the  book,  pari 
larly  for  persons  seeking  a  gre 
familiarity  with  international  m 
tary  matters,  is  its  comprehen 
bibliography.  Among  suggested 
umes  it  is  especially  good  to  see 
all  too  seldom  recalled  nowadays, 
late  Ragnar  Nurkse's  Internatu 
Currency  Experience.  The  Nu 
book  remains  the  most  impres 
analysis  to  be  written  of  the  y 
between  the  two  world  wars.  R 
and  Burtle  draw  extensively  f 
Nurkse,  who  was  economic  advise 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  their  i 
excellent  discussion  of  the  1930 

In  sum,  The  Great  Wheel  may 
be  on  the  best-seller  lists.  But  it  is 
best  general  book  I  have  seen  i 
long  while  about  a  topic  that  is 
important  to  be  left  just  to  the  c] 
room,  the  board  room,  or  the  smi 
filled  room. 


Sure,  all  Dodge  Colts  are  economical 
to  drive.  Our  4-cylinder  engine  sees  to  that. 

In  fact,  in  a  mileage  test  conducted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Auto 
Club  (USAC)  in  January,  Colt  got  sub- 
stantially better  mileage  than  either  Vega 
or  Mustang  II. 

If  that's  all  there  were  to  Colt,  it 
would  seem  like  plenty.  But  Colt  gives 
you  much  more. 

For  example,  Dodge  Colts  have 
standard  features  such  as  front 
disc  brakes,  four-on:the-floor,  and 
an  adjustable  steering  column.  Plus 


Dodge 


Dodge  Trucks 


a  few  other  things  listed  below. 

The  '74  Dodge  Colt.  As  you  can  see, 
for  a  little  car,  it  is  a  lot  of  car. 

Here're  just  a  few  of  the  features 
standard  on  Dodge  Colts. 

•  Thrifty  four-cylinder  engine. 

•  Front  disc  brakes. 

•  Four-speed  transmission. 

•  Adjustable  steering  column. 
Flow-through  ventilation. 
Reclining  bucket  seats 
(except  coupe). 
Hidden  radio  antenna 
(except  wagons). 
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NETWORKS 


Networks  exist  among  people  who 
share  an  idea,  problem,  experience, 
attitude,  involvement,  or  hope.  They 
define  nongeographic  communities  oj 
interest  that  are  maintained  infor- 
mally, mostly  by  word  of  mouth,  tele- 
phone, letter,  and  occasional  publica- 
tion. Networks  are  invariably  light  on 
structure  and  heavy  on  the  principle 
of  equal  access,  which  allows  any 
member  of  the  net  to  draiv  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole. 

This  new  section  in  Harper's  is  a 
sort  of  bulletin  board  for  networking, 
a  service  designed  to  help  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  people  connect  with 
one  another.  The  following  kinds  of 
material  will  appear  here: 

QUERIES  from  individuals  or 
groups  alio  want  to  hook  up  with 
others  who  think  similarly,  or  who 
are  curious  about  finding  out  where 
to  learn  about  something  that  con- 
cerns them; 

STRATEGIES  recounting  specific 
experiences  of  how  networks  have 
been  set  up  and  what  they've  accom- 
plished, with  special  attention  to  the 
practicalities  of  network  operation; 

OPPORTUNITIES  providing  infor- 
mation about  various  instruments  of 
networks — periodicals,  catalogues, 
people  —that  are  easily  available  but 
not  generally  known,  and  that  will 
welcome  more  people. 

To  contribute  to  this  section,  write 
Networks,  Harper's  Magazine,  Tuo 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016.  Because  of  space  limitations, 
we  have  special  regard  for  brevity 
and  crispness,  and  we  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  accordingly. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Relieving  Boredom 

This  letter  conies  from  Norma  Con- 
yngham  in  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  she  is  director  of  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP): 

"Through  RSVP  tens  of  thousands 
of  retired  people  are  finding  useful 
and  meaningful  things  to  do  to  fill 
their  time  and  to  ease  their  boredom. 


In  the  Arts  and  Science  Center  Re- 
gional RSVP  here,  which  covers  a 
portion  of  southern  New  Hampshire, 
there  are  currently  eighty  volunteers 
who  arc  enrolled  and  who  are  finding 
new  and  different  things  to  do.  The 
volunteer.^  are  covered  by  accident 
insurance  and  are  given  reimburse- 
ment for  their  meals  and  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  their  volunteer  jobs. 
Senile  are  presently  working  in 
schools,  libraries,  and  nursing  homes, 
and  others  are  knitting  lap  robes, 
working  on  mailings,  doing  office 
work  for  the  Elderly  Services  Pro- 
gram of  Southern  New  Hampshire." 

For  more  information  about  your 
local  RSVP,  contact  ACTION,  806 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20525.  Phone  (  800)  424- 
8580. 

QUERY 

Career  Planning  for  Women 

Lynne  Francis,  associate  director  of 
a  local  career  planning  service  run 
by  women  for  women,  says  her  group 
is  especially  interested  in  sharing  in- 
formation with  similar  organizations. 
She  describes  the  Los  Angeles  Career 
Planning  Center  as  "a  nonprofit  com- 
munity service  providing  a  full  range 
of  vocational  services  for  women  at 
no  charge  or  minimal  fees.  Services 
include  free  job  referrals,  career 
planning  seminars,  job  search  work- 
shops, resume  preparation  help,  and 
group  or  private  vocational  counsel- 
ing." Career  Planning  Center,  1623 
South  LaCienega  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles,   California   90035.  Phone 

1213)  273-6633. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Purple  Submariners 

We  received  the  following  announce- 
ment,and  a  clutch  of  handbills,  pack- 
aged with  a  four-page  tabloid  called 
The  Storefront  Classroom  : 

"Dear  Colleague,  Our  commune 
would  like  to  trade  energies  with  you. 
We  believe  that  people  feel  good 
when  they  trade;  we  have  established 
a   membership   organization  called 


the  Utopian  Society  of  America  d 
the  first  formal  step  in  the  crealjl 
oi  a  viable  communications  netwifl 
in  which  people  can  trade  ideas  ablj 
group  living.  Here's  our  propoJ 
if  you  become  a  member  and  ag"! 
to  an  annual  assessment  of  $5  i 
cover  costs  of  printing,  mailing,  m 
we  II   send    you    bimonthly  artll 
mailings  about  our  plan  to  buibl 
model  village  commune  system."  i 
The  "we"  apparently  means  ii 
people  who  call  themselves  The  I 
pie  Submarine,  Utopian  Test  PiL 
at  500  Eighth  Avenue,  San  Fran 
co,  California  94118.  Phone  (4,i 
752-0773.  A  sample  of  the  mater-j 
enclosed:  "A  person  who  is  recep 
to  the  ideas  of  Utopian  spiritualist 
a  person  that  has  been  blessed  by: 
higher  forces  of  the  cosmos." 

i 

STRATEGY 

Lighting  the  Light 

: 

Irv  Thomas,  who  edits  a  small  n 
azine  called  Black  Bart  Brigades 
San  Francisco,  describes  his  own 
perience  starting  a  local  commi 
ty  network: 

"We  participated  in  a  church-sp 
sored  alternatives  festival  in  Bei 
ley  called  "The  Possible  Dream. \ 
hundred  and  fifty  people  came,  ; 
it  lasted  from  a  Friday  evening  toi 
following     Saturday  night, 
greased  with  shared  meals,  mean 
ful  raps,  playtime  on  the  lawns, 
Sufi  dancing  together  on  our  fi 
night — a   cross-fertilizing   of  m 
different  kinds  of  people.  Our  (\ 
Joe  Cooney  took  on  the  resource  i 
change  as  his  own  personal  proji 
He  ran  off  two  kinds  of  fill-in  she, 
one  for  people  to  list  their  wants,  I  <« 
sires,  and  fantasies,  and  one  for  th 
to  list  the  "things"  ( material,  in 
mational,  or  inspirational)  that  tbi 
wanted  to  share  with  other  peo 
The  people  had  grouped  into  si 
clusters  of  ten  or  twelve  to  start  w 
and  each  cluster  was  color-identi  l, 
so  that  the  questionnaires  could 
easily  referenced  as  Bob-green ; 
Paula-yellow.  In  that  way,  Joe  cc 
do  his  match-up  and  then  send 


ows  back  to  that  group,  and  so 
h.  With  two  volunteers,  he  did  a 

I  -day  job  of  indexing  and  cross- 
ching,  and  (to  the  great  surprise 
everyone )  he  was  able  to  put 
it-thing  together  for  fully  two- 
ds  of  the  people  there,  from  the 
>urces  that  were  available  right 
e  in  that  group.  This  included 
i  diverse  things  as  house  repairs, 
lg  lessons,  and  a  traveling  part- 
for  a  trip  to  Honduras. 

I I  have  described  for  you  only  the 
nework  of  what  took  place  that 
!.  What  really  made  it  work  was 
's  own  vision  and  the  way  in 
ch  he  conveyed  it  to  the  people 
i  attended  the  festival.  Through 
own  enthusiasm,  Joe  managed  to 
it  through  the  heads  of  those  150 
pie  that  every  single  thing  they 
w.  did,  owned,  or  had  access  to 

a  resource  that  might  be  shared 
i  someone  else.  On  the  other  side 
the  equation,  he  asked  them  to 
asize  about  what  they  really,  in 
r  hearts,  would  like  to  do,  learn, 
e  done  for  them,  or  find  someone 
hare  an  experience  with.  Thus,  a 
dred  people  were  gratified  that 

in  some  way  that  they  had  never 
^cted  to  be,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
;ht  lights  went  on  in  people's 
ds  about  resources  they  never 
i  realized  they  possessed,  and 
ut  the  potential  of  the  sharing 
:ess.  But  more  important,  a  net- 
k  may  have  begun  that  day,  for  a 
leus  group  has  continued  to  meet, 
the  strength  of  that  turn-on  hap- 
dng. 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  I 
ild  stress  for  those  who  want  to 
in  building  a  support  network  in 
r  own  community. 
)esign  it  as  a  kind  of  "packaged 
appening"  for  any  kind  of  medi- 
m-size  or  large  group  you  can 
ain  access  to:  conferences,  festi- 
als,  or  even  more  permanently  or- 
anized  local  groups.  They  are  al- 
'ays  seeking  program  ideas. 
Hake  sure  there  will  be  enough 
.me  for  input,  classifying,  match- 
ig,  and  redistribution — all  be- 
:>re  the  group  disperses  for  the 
ist  time. 

"timulate  their  imaginations — that 
?  the  key!  Make  sure  they  have 
feeling  for  what  is  going  on:  con- 
uct  an  experiment  (a  game,  if 
ou  must )  to  discover  how  many 
nmediate  needs,  or  remote  fan- 
lasies,  can  be  satisfied  through  the 
eople  within  that  very  group.  En- 


courage them  to  scour  their  minds 
for  whatever  things  or  skills  they 
have  and  would  be  willing  to  share 
with  others. 

4.  Keep  it  simple.  Use  broad  cate- 
gories for  your  filing  system,  such 
as  space,  land,  transportation,  and 
keep  your  eyes  open  for  less  obvi- 
ous matches  ( for  instance:  garden- 
ing and  yard  space  and  outdoor 
activity ).  Have  the  system  well  de- 
fined before  you  begin. 

5.  Have  everything  explained  on  the 
forms,  but  make  sure  that  some- 
one talks  to  everyone  in  the  group, 
to  convey  the  enthusiasm  and  an- 
swer questions. 

6.  Try  and  arrange  it  so  that  after  it's 
all  done,  the  sheets  can  be  plas- 
tered across  the  walls,  to  give 
everyone  a  full  sense  of  the  variety 
of  things  people  are  into,  and  the 
amount  of  actual  match-up  that 
has  been  done.  What  I've  described 
above  is  a  kind  of  spontaneous- 
combustion  thing,  but  there  are 
other  ways  that  networks  can  be- 
gin. The  local  Black  Bart  network 
began  as  the  outflow  of  raps  and 
workshops.  In  Sonoma,  two  of  us 
circulated  and  posted  a  hand-let- 
tered leaflet,  Let's  Get  TOGETH- 


ER, briefly  noting  all  the  kinds  of 
collective  trips  that  a  group  of 
concerned  neighbors  could  put  to- 
gether for  themselves,  by  them- 
selves. It  brought  together  a  group 
of  more  than  a  dozen  people  who 
made  life  easier  for  each  other. 

7.  Make  it  as  clear  as  you  can  (and 
be  clear  on  it  yourself  )  that  a  net- 
work is  an  original,  organic,  lead- 
erless  phenomenon.  It  begins,  sur- 
vives, and  finds  its  direction  from 
the  people  who  are  in  it,  and  it  is 
effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
enough  of  the  participants  take  an 
active  part  in  its  development. 

8.  A  network  does  not  survive  in  a 
vacuum.  Until  continuing  bonds 
are  developed,  it  must  be  stimulat- 
ed and  reinforced  by  such  things 
as  newsletters,  potlucks,  rap  meet- 
ings, and  continual  efforts  to  link 
people  up  with  one  another  in  di- 
rections that  are  meaningful  to 
them. 

9.  Patience.  Old  habits  are  not  easily 
broken.  We  will  all  come  together 
as  the  need  to  do  so  becomes  more 
apparent  and  pressing.  Provide 
fertile  soil  and  the  flowers  will 
eventually  grow,  and  then  begin 
to  reseed  themselves." 


PAINT  BY  SHUTTER 

Couple  your  imagination  to  a  Honeywell 
Pentax  Spotmatic  F.  This  is  the  35mm 
camera  that  lets  you  express  yourself  on 
film,  and  paint  by  shutter.  The  Spotmatic  F 
doesn't  give  you  a  lot  ot  gim-  w  w 

micks  to  worry  about  It's  just  pun 
camera,  from  the  classic  Pentax 
mold.  So  go  ahead.  Let  your  cre- 
ativity and  your  imagination  soar 
Discover  what  millions  of  Pentax 
owners  have  already  learned  — 


how  easy  it  is  to  create  great  photographs. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration  ot  the  Spotmatic  F 
at  your  Honeywell  Photo  dealer  or  write 
us  for  FREE  literature:  Honeywell 
Photographic,  Dept.  126-494,  P.O.  Box  22083, 
Denver,  CO  80222.  In  Canada,  McQueen 
Sales,  Ltd.,  a  Honeywell  subsidiary. 

Honeywell 
Pentax 

'Honeywell  Pentax  in  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  Asahi  Pentax  elsewhere 
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LETTERS 


IBM  on  trial 


!  read  with  interest  William  Rodg- 
er-' article  ["IBM  on  Trial,"  MayJ 
and  found  il  to  he  interesting  and  in- 
formative. It  i.s  a  straightforward  pre- 
sentation of  how  a  husiness  can  he 
overly  successful  to  a  point  where  it 
may  ignore  the  law  of  the  land  and 
ultimately  retard  the  growth  of  the 
economy. 

The  staff  of  Harper's  Magazine  is 
to  he  complimented  on  their  willing- 
ness  to  present  this  informative  and 
accurate  article. 

Ro<;kr  M.  Wheeler 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Telex  Corp. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Harper's  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  American  husiness  in 
bringing  forth  the  facts  of  the  IBM 
antitrust  matter  with  such  great  com- 
prehensiveness and  accuracy.  The 
William  Rodgers  article  was  fair,  ac- 
curate, and  uncompromising  in  set- 
ting forth  information  so  impor- 
tant to  the  information-processing  in- 
dustry, which  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly large  part  of  national  business. 

Walter  F.  Bauer 
President 
Informatics  Inc. 
Canoga  Park,  Calif. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  impressed  1 
was  with  the  accurate  reporting  of 
this  vital  issue.  I  guess  I  speak  for  all 
peripheral-equipment  manufacturers 
-aying  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  your  efforts. 

Jean  N.  Tariot 
President 
Incoterm  Corporation 
Natick,  Mass. 

As  the  computer  increasingly  im- 
pacts on  the  general  public  in  all  seg- 
ments of  society,  the  future  of  com- 
94  petition  within  the  industry  calls  in- 


creasingly for  public  scrutiny.  Harp- 
er s  and  William  Rodgers  have  done 
a  public  service  by  focusing  attention 
on  that  issue. 

Jeff  Bo<;\kt 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goodbye,  Colorado 

Regarding  Hugh  Gardner's  article, 
"<  ioodbye,  Colorado"  |  April  |,  I  wish 
to  respond  not  only  as  a  native  Colo- 
radan,  but  as  a  state  legislator  spon- 
soring major  land-use  legislation. 

Mr.  Gardner's  bias  obviously  stems 
from  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  Colorado  and  of  the 
responsible  land-use  legislation  which 
has  previously  been  passed  by  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly.  In  1971 
the  legislature  created  the  Division 
of  Planning.  Concurrent  with  the 
creation  of  the  division  was  a  re- 
quirement that  every  county  create 
a  County  Planning  Commission,  and 
that  every  commission  develop, 
and  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners adopt  and  enforce,  subdi- 
vision regulations  for  all  land  within 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  coun- 
ty no  later  than  July  1,  1972. 

In  1972  the  legislature  adopted  an 
act  concerning  the  division  of  land 
into  sites,  tracks,  or  lots,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  regulation  thereof  a  sys- 
tem of  reporting  to  and  requiring  in- 
volvement from  school  districts,  lo- 
cal municipalities,  and  local  utilities. 

In  view  of  the  above  legislation 
which  has  been  passed  by  Colorado 
relating  to  land  use,  it  is  apparent 
that  Colorado  is  virtually  leading  the 
nation.  The  General  Assembly  is  in 
the  process  of  passing  additional 
legislation  in  the  areas  of  mountain 
development,  flood  plain,  oil  shale, 
airports,  construction  of  major  new 
sewage-treatment  systems.  What  Mr. 
Gardner  failed  to  understand  is  that 
the  legislative  leaders  have  been 
aware  of  Colorado's  problems. 


There  still  exists  in  our  Cor  in 
tion  the  recognition  of  the  pro 
right  which  must  not  be  abrogat  r 
a  government  without  due  pr<  es 
The  right  of  private  ownership  m 
not  be  diminished  by  "land  con  dI 
In  Colorado,  where  water  is  a  ioJ 
precious  resource,  the  water  rij  t 
a  property  right.  Above  all,  Cok  u 
must  protect  its  water  so  that  ag 
ture,  which  is  a  major  factor  ii  tl 
economy,  will  not  suffer.  The  lejsl) 
ture  has  responsibly  recognized'^ 
Colorado  has  tremendous  gro  iij 
pains  and  is  conscientiously  woiiit 
toward  conserving  its  beauty  wit  a 
destroying  its  economy. 

Colorado  is  not  "gone"  and  vi 
continue  to  generate  strong  le;M 
ship  in  order  that  its  citizens  tfl 
continue  to  enjoy  and  utilize  ifca| 
paralleled  beauty. 

Rep.  Betty  Ann  DitteivJ 
House  of  RepresentaM 
Denver,  ("I 

Hugh  Gardner  replies: 

The  trouble  with  local  lane  tt 
planning  in  Colorado  is  that  then- 
no  checks  on  local  "planning"  (! 
sions,  no  matter  how  parochial 
may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of 
state's  welfare  as  a  whole.  In 
modern  Colorado  economy,  devt 
ment  proposals  overlap  local  ji 
dictions,  but  planning  doesn't.  If 
sponsible  land-use  legislation"  wa 
ready  on  the  books,  as  Miss  D 
more  suggests,  I  doubt  if  a  majo 
of  her  own  House  of  Representat 
would  have  supported  statewide  L 
use  controls  in  1973  and  again 
year.  One  reason  they  did  so 
that    the  ironclad   right  to  prb 
property  in  water  and  land  is  01 
at  odds  with  the  general  public's, 
sire  for  a  sane  place  to  live.  Lik 
number  of  other  Colorado  politici 
who  stick  their  heads  in  the  si 
while  piously  calling  themselves,  ' 
sponsible,"  Miss  Dittemore  is  pari 
the  problem. 


J 


ositions,  Please 

The  swizzle  sticks  and  confet- 
had  scarcely  come  to  rest  af- 
r  the  1968  election  when  Rose 
ary  Woods  and  H.  R.  Halde- 
an  began  wrestling  over  the 
fice  directly  connected  to  Mr. 
.xon's.  Haldeman  rose  victori- 
;s,  winning  not  only  the  seat 
it  the  prestige  and  power  in- 
rently  vested  in  whoever  was 
lysically  next  to  the  President, 
jse  Mary  Woods  moved  only 
<wn  the  hall,  but  with  every 
>or  and  desk  and  chair  sepa- 
ting  her  from  the  President, 
r  influence  diminished. 
Rose  Mary's  slippage  isn't  un- 
mmon.  When  people  form 
oups,  their  natural  tendency 

to  structure  a  society  and 
;n  to  adopt  roles  appropriate 

their  places  in  its  hierarchy, 
le  closer  an  individual  is  to  a 
zognized  source  of  power,  the 
are  powerful  he  is  apt  to  con- 
ler  himself. 

Ilt's  a  pattern  easily  recogniz- 
le  in  daily  life.  Think  of  the 
nstant  battling  among  siblings 
r  the  chair  next  to  father  at 
mer,  and  the  squabbles  over 
10  gets  to  ride  in  the  front 
at  of  the  car. 

Iln  school,  we  played  a  so- 
isticated  game  of  go-to-the- 
ad-of-the-class,  of  intellectual 
ipfrogging  to  the  coveted 
pit  rows  where  the  teacher's 
ts  were  pampered  with  patient 
tention:  the  slow-witted  or  out- 
aneuvered  sulked  at  the  back 

the  room,  catapulting  spit- 
Ills  at  inflated  front-row  egos. 
This  childish  competition  ac- 
mpanied  me  through  college, 
id,  to  my  amazement,  into  my 
Dfessional  life  when  I  took 
/  first  job.  I  began  to  notice 
at  this  game  of  seating  places 

played  everywhere.  At  the 
•w  York  Times  the  cub  re- 
rters  sit  in  the  last  row  of 
sks  in  the  vast  city  room;  as 
sy  prove  themselves,  they 
jve  up  row  by  row.  Begin- 
ng  reporters  who  unknowingly 

at  a  vacant  desk  a  row  or 

0  up  from  the  back  are  po- 
;ly  but  firmly  told  where  they 
long.  In  the  Senate  chamber, 

1  majority  and  minority  lead- 
;  and  their  whips  have  front- 
>w,  center-aisle  seats  at  the  hub 

the  semicircle;  from  there  the 
ner  Senators  fan  out  and  away 

order  of  diminishing  impor- 
ice.  Perhaps  the  classic  exam- 
:  occurs  on  the  May  Day  pa- 
ie  reviewing  stands  in  Com- 
jnist  countries,  where  the  dis- 


tance of  each  functionary  from 
the  top  leader  is  analyzed  with 
all  the  nuance  that  theologians 
once  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
number  of  angels  able  to  dance 
on  the  head  of  a  pin. 

Everywhere  I  look — at  the 
theater,  restaurants,  press  lunch- 
eons— people  scheme  for  the 
seats  near  someone  important. 
One  day  I  found  myself  rejoic- 
ing because  I'd  sat  just  behind 
Clive  Barnes,  the  Times  drama 
critic,  at  the  opening  of  a  play, 
and  because  I  was  moving  to  a 
new  job  with  a  bigger  desk  that 
was  near  a  window  and  just 
outside  the  boss's  office.  And 
wishing  I  had  a  spitball. 

— Kim  Foltz 

Kim  Foil:  is  an  associate  editor  o) 
Gentlemen's  Quarterly  magazine. 


"I  believe  we  were  the  first  city 
in  America  to  omit  the  sherry 
with  the  soup  course." 

—  Mrs.  George  Roberts  of 
Philadelphia,  quoted  in 
The  Right  People 
by  Stephen  Birmingham,  1968 


ON  THE  MAP 

The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Geological  Survey 
offer  numerous  publications  and 
maps  at  very  reasonable  prices 
to  help  you  find  out  where 
you'd  like  to  go  or  learn  about 
where  you  are  and  have  been. 
Maps  covering  any  given  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Cartography 
Information  Center,  Stop  507, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  Nation- 
al Center,  12201  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22092. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  their  most 
recent  index,  and  then  place 
your  order  from  it. 

Also  available  from  the  NCIC 
is  "Popular  Publications  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey"— the  booklet  that  lists  all 
the  titles  of  their  nontechnical 
pamphlets  currently  on  sale. 
Among  our  favorite  are  pamph- 
lets explaining  how  to  read 
topographic  maps,  prepare  for 
earthquakes,  locate  the  best  fish- 
ing spots,  prospect  with  mod- 
ern techniques,  and  start  your 
own  mineral  collection. 


To  send  for  books  mentioned 
on  this  page,  please  follow  the  di- 
rections for  ordering  that  appear 
in  Tools  for  Living  on  page  99. 


How  Can  You  Be 
in  Two  Places  at  Once 
When  You're  Really 
Nowhere  at  All? 

Inquiries  into  the  way  we  re- 
late to  place  and  space  have 
been  fairly  limited.  However, 
we've  turned  up  a  few  pertinent 
texts:  Topopliilia,  by  Yi-Fu 
Tuan  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95),  is 
a  thorough  examination  of  how 
place  affects  people — topopliilia 
means  "love  of  place."  The 
study  of  environmental  percep- 
tion, attitudes,  and  values  is,  of 
course,  very  complex,  but  Tuan, 
in  a  style  that  is  entertaining 
and  concise,  manages  to  convey 
a  great  deal  about  the  way  we 
sense  the  environment,  organize 
it  culturally,  travel  through  it. 
and  create  images — cities,  land- 
scapes— to  try  to  bring  ourselves 
into  harmony  with  it. 

The  Hidden  Dimension,  by 
Edward  T.  Hall  (Doubleday- 
Anchor.  $1.95).  discusses  the 
space  we  maintain  around  our- 
selves as  a  key  factor  in  person- 
al and  societal  relations.  Many 
studies  show  that  people  like  to 
keep  a  certain  distance  from 
other  people  and  things.  When 
the  invisible  barriers  are 
breached,  behavior  is  deeply 
affected.  By  becoming  more 
aware  of  this  phenomenon.  Hall 
feels,  we  can  better  equip  our- 
selves to  survive  in  modern  so- 
ciety and  also  mitigate  some  of 
the  forces  of  alienation  that  are 
perpetrated   by  architects. 

The  Roots  of  Civilization,  by 
Alexander  Marshack  (McGraw- 
Hill,  $17.50),  is  about  the  dawn 
of  culture  and  some  of  the 
places  man  first  occupied  and 
changed — the  European  caves 
of  Ice  Age  hunters  and  gather- 
ers. Marshack  has  assembled 
impressive  evidence  (through 
microscopic  study  of  cave  paint- 
ings and  notations  etched  on 
bone)  suggesting  that  about 
35,000  years  ago  a  revolution  in 
human  thought  and  culture  oc- 
curred. The  caves,  visited  re- 
peatedly by  Paleolithic  nomads 
over  thousands  of  years,  supply 
a  fragmentary  record  of  how 
man  began  to  extend  his  sense 
of  territoriality — in  space,  in 
time,  and  in  the  realm  of  myth 
and  symbol.  The  book  has 
caused  much  excitement  in  the 
scientific  community;  it  is  beau- 
tifully written,  with  many  pho- 
tographs and  illustrations. 

Touch  the  Earth,  compiled  by 
T.  C.  McLuhan  (Pocket  Books, 


$2.95),  is  a  collection  of  state- 
ments, many  of  them  very  mov- 
ing, by  American  Indians  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Their  feelings  about  the 
land,  and  their  anguish  over  the 
loss  of  "the  Great  Mother"  are 
expressed  with  great  eloquence, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  what  it 
is  like  to  touch  the  earth  with 
all  your  senses. 

A  few  other  books  to  help 
you  think  about  where  you  are: 
The  Image  of  the  City,  by  Kevin 
Lynch  (MIT  Press,  $2.95),  talks 
about  paths  and  edges,  districts, 
and  landmarks  as  elements  that 
are  essential  in  creating  a  livable 
city  with  a  vivid  visual  image. 
For  an  interesting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  city,  see  Lewis  Mumford's 
The  City  in  History  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  $4.95).  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  Norberg-Schulz 
in  Existence,  Space  and  Archi- 
tecture (Praeger,  $3.95),  archi- 
tecture can  be  seen  as  the  con- 
cretion of  images  basic  to  our 
orientation  in  the  world;  he 
draws  on  the  thinking  of  phil- 
osophers, psychologists,  and  so- 
ciologists to  develop  his  theory. 

We  all  remember  special 
corners,  drawers,  and  room;  in 
our  childhood  homes.  In  The 
Poetics  of  Space  ( Beacon  Press, 
$3.95),  Gaston  Bachelard  ex- 
plores the  meanings  of  such 
household  images  in  our 
thoughts,  memories,  and  dreams. 
The  Sacred  and  the  Profane 
(Harvest,  $1.75),  by  Mircea 
Fliade.  a  historian  of  religion, 
examines  the  primitive  orienta- 
tion toward  the  center  of  the 
world  as  a  sacred  space  and 
traces  manifestations  of  this  in 
myth,  symbol,  and  ritual. 


EXPERIENCE  EARTH 

Once  in  his  life  a  man  ought 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
the  remembered  earth.  I  believe. 
He  ought  to  give  himself  up  to 
a  particular  landscape  in  his  ex- 
perience, to  look  at  it  from  as 
many  angles  as  he  can,  to  won- 
der about  it,  to  dwell  upon  it. 
He  ought  to  imagine  that  he 
touches  it  with  his  hands  at  ev- 
ery season  and  listens  to  the 
sounds  that  are  made  upon  it. 
He  ought  to  imagine  the  crea- 
tures there  and  all  the  faintest 
motions  of  the  wind.  He  ought 
to  recollect  the  glare  of  noon 
and  all  the  colors  of  the  dawn 
and  dusk    — N.  Scott  Momaday 

The  Way  to  Rainy  Mountain 
1969 
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READERSWM^ 


Power  From 
the  People 

In  March  of  this  year,  our 
I  ines  to  Power"  WRAP- 
AROUND extended  .hi  invita 
tion.  We  asked  readers  to  sub- 
mit evidence  for  or  against  the 
theory  that  "the  power  rippling 
outward  from  concerned  and 
active  individuals  is  the  power 
to  watch  and  encourage."  Scores 
of  people  responded  thoughtful- 
ly and  with  considerable  spirit. 
Though  we  have  room  for  only 
a  few  of  your  contributions, 
we're  delighted  to  be  able  to 
present  the  selections  below. 


I've  discovered  a  method  foi 
wringing  on-the-spot  compliance 
from  reluctant  bureaucrats.  The 
approach  triumphs  over  all 
kinds  of  bureaucracies  but  only 
when  your  cause  is  just,  i.e., 
when  the  bureaucrat  is  putting 
you  to  considerable  pointless 
trouble.  One  of  my  recent  vic- 
tories illustrates  how  it  works. 

Late  one  afternoon  last  win- 
ter, I  arrived  at  the  supermarket 
checkout  counter  with  two  full 
wagons  of  groceries.  It  was  time 
to  be  home  beginning  dinner. 
At  that  point  I  discovered  I  was 
out  of  checks  and  money.  Now 
1  had  a  choice.  Either  drive  the 
ten  miles  home  and  back  over 
snow-rutted  roads  for  a  fresh 
checkbook,  inconveniencing  the 
entire  hungry  family  with  a  late- 
dinner,  or  forget  the  food — 
which  meant  returning  tomor- 
row to  collect  two  wagonsful 
of  everything  all  over  again. 

Desperation  made  me  in- 
ventive. My  department-store 
charge  plate  in  hand,  I  hurried 
next  door  to  a  branch  of  a  na- 
tionwide chain.  The  clerk  knew 
her  rules.  "We  cannot  charge 
cash.  There's  absolutely  noth- 
ing we  can  do  for  you." 

"Which  of  these  office  doors 
is  the  manager's?"  1  asked 

"There.  But  it  won't  do  you 
any  good.  I  told  you  if  you 
don't  have  a  blank  check  of 
your'  own,  we  can't  give  you 
cash." 

I  knocked  on  the  door  and  ex- 
plained the  problem  to  the  cred- 
it manager.  And  off  we  went, 
through  my  method's  prescribed 
cycle:  (1)  Concede  the  rule: 
"The  store  does  not  charge 
cash."  (2)  State  the  human  di- 
mensions of  the  problem: 
"Right  this  minute  my  ice  cream 
and  pizzas  are  melting  in  the 
grocery  wagons  It's  4:30,  too 


late  to  drive  home  and  back 
before  dinner."  (3)  Bring  them 
through  your  good-natured  stay- 
ing power  to  the  realization 
that  you  are  not  going  to  accept 
the  official  answer  and  go  away. 
(4)  Emphasize  your  willingness 
to  follow  their  rules;  offer  al- 
ternatives. "There's  probably  a 
blank  check  somewhere  in  the 
store.  We  could  take  one  of 
your  store  checks  and  write  the 
name  of  my  bank  in.  You  could 
call  my  bank  to  verify  my  ac- 
count." (5)  At  long  last  they 
realize  that  since  you  are  trying 
so  strenuously  to  cooperate 
with  their  rule,  the  problem  is 
tin  'rs.  Only  they  can  solve  it. 

We  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  fitting  for  the  man- 
ager and  me  to  become  overt 
allies.  "We  pay  our  bills  prompt- 
ly every  month.  Look  it  up,"  I 
suggested.  "After  all  these  years, 
if  once  I  ask  the  store  for  a  lit- 
tle special  service,  shouldn't 
they  try  to  provide  it  for  me? 
Within  the  rules,  how  can  we 
get  me  my  $45?" 

The  manager  stopped  talk- 
ing. Her  manner  indicated  she 
now  understood  that  she  must 
solve  the  problem.  After  all,  she 
had  rejected  all  my  solutions! 
She  sat  there  and  visibly 
thought.  After  a  long  three  min- 
utes, she  got  up.  We  returned 
to  the  haughty  clerk.  "Sell  this 
woman  a  $45  gift  certificate  on 
her  charge  and  then  cash  it," 
the  manager  said.  She  smiled 
and  left.  She  seemed  genuinely 
satisfied  with  herself  for  hav- 
ing solved  "our"  problem. 

— Shirley  Sloan  Fader 
Paramus,  N.J. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
each  faceless,  immovable  bu- 
reaucracy has  its  own  peculiar 
Achilles  heel.  I've  found,  for 
example,  that  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  is  best 
dealt  with  through  a  sober  let- 
ter to  the  president.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
New  York  is  unlikely  to  get 
you  anything  but  a  polite  form 
reply.  I've  gotten  my  best  re- 
sults with  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  by  going  to  the 
local  office,  refusing  even  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the 
woman  at  the  window,  demand- 
ing instead  to  see  her  employer, 
and  then  threatening  to  take  off 
my  clothes  and  scream  if  I  don't 
get  proper  results.  Not  only  does 
this  approach  get  fast  action,  it 


accords  great  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion to  the  other  DMV  victims. 
— Richard  J.  McCormack 
Bethel,  Vt. 

How  is  power  generated?  An 
athlete  generates  power  through 
discipline,  a  discipline  involv- 
ing diet,  practice,  exercise.  A 
scholar  generates  it  through  dis- 
ciplined study,  inquiry,  thought. 
The  organizational  equivalent 
of  this  is  good  management  in- 
volving such  corporate  disci- 
plines as  planning,  evaluation, 
and  so  on.  So  organizational 
discipline  is  one  source  of  pow- 
er in  a  system. 

Another  is  organization  itself: 
the  union,  the  community  orga- 
nization. A  structure  giving 
form  and  shape  or  expressing 
purpose  or  a  cause  is  creative 
and  generates  power. 

Other  sources  of  power:  the 
new  idea  which  attracts  re- 
sources, the  vision  of  what  can 
be  which  excites  and  attracts 
people.  — Charles  R.  Wilson 
Lebanon,  N.J. 


I  have  found  that  insurance 
companies  are  likely  to  try  to 
avoid  pav  ing  on  just  claims.  The 
small-claims  courts  give  the  in- 
dividual a  powerful  weapon 
against  them.  For  the  average 
person  a  night  at  small-claims 
court  is  generally  more  amusing 
than  television,  but  it  can  be 
costly  for  a  corporation  that 
must  send  a  lawyer  to  defend 
itself. 

I  hus,  when  a  rightful  claimant 
decides  to  bring  suit,  the  com- 
pany is  apt  to  press  for  a  fair 
out-of-court  settlement. 

— David  Kahn 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Last  fall  I  asked  a  law-studlq 
friend  about  pleading  not  gulw 
to  some  unfair  parking  tickjj 
"Don't  bother,"  he  said.  "PliM 
guilty  with  an  explanation,  inti 
you'll  beat  most  of  the  fintfi 
(He  was  right.)  Why,  I  wan'n 
to  know,  shouldn't  I  avail  rwj 
self  of  my  rights  under  \am 
"Look,"  he  replied,  "rights  a 
for  the  most  part  illusory.  Sojfl 
we'll  never  use:  nobody  \jH 
ever  deny  me  freedom  of  speeiji 
nobody  cares  that  much  whe  ll 
say. 

"  I  he  protection  of  other  rig  ii 
simply    fails   before    the  wf 
discretionary    powers  of 
policeman  and  the  judge."  l] 
friend  might  well  have  adc 
administrative  bureaucracies 
his  list  of  those  whose  abuse 
power  negates  theoretical  rigl. 
The  sheer  inertia  of  size  a 
the  force  of  the  bureaucrs 
will    for   self-preservation  c 
easily  smother  an  individual 
— Jesse  Kar 
D>s  Angeles,  Ca 


Donald  Lenderman  is  a  sr- 
employed  engineei  who  lives 
Seattle,  Washington.  Recent' 
after  becoming  thoroughly  M 
up  with  a  number  of  thinys, 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  citizen 
letter  to  Sen.  Henry  Jacks^i 
telling  him  how  he  felt  aba 
what  the  government  was  doiu 

Some  of  his  friends  saw  tu 
letter.  It  struck  a  nerve.  Trql 
asked  for  copies  of  it.  Soon  t'p 
letter  had  been  reprinted,  sign<  I 
and  sent  in  by  hundreds  of  pe> 
pie  in  the  area. 

The  local  newspaper  publishf 
excerpts  from  it.  The  Lendi 
mans  began  to  get  calls  frc 
people  asking  for  copies.  J 

Two  printers  called  Lendii 


"Even  in  the  religious  realm,  the  belief  that  'God  moves  tl 
world  only  by  love'  is  a  sentimentality.  Persons  who  are  of  tK 
opinion  forget  that  the  first  word  of  the  General  Confession  is  'A 
mighty,'  and  the  Lord's  prayer  ends  with  'for  Thine  is  the  pow 
and  the  glory  forever.'  Often  the  Beatitudes  are  similarly  misinte( 
preted — 'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth'- 
as  well  as  the  story  of  Jesus  saying,  when  He  is  offered  all  powy 
over  the  earth:  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'  But  we  need  to  tal 
into  consideration  that  Christianity  was  born  in  a  period  in  whk; 
the  Roman  army  occupied  the  whole  known  world;  and  any  kir 
of  political  power  or  lack  of  meekness  would  have  meant  that  oj| 
would  get  himself  quickly  executed.  Our  problem  is  now  differen 
we  stand  in  a  world  dominated  by  giant  technology,  and  men  ar 
women  must  be  able  to  assert  the  power  of  their  consciousness 
they  are  to  survive  at  all."  — Rollo  Mi 

Power  and  Innocence,  19" 
Contributed  by  Mike  Bever,  Claremont,  Cal 
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n  to  say  they  would  print  as 
ny  copies  as  he  needed.  Since 
n,  copies  of  the  letter  have 
n  sent  all  over  the  United 
tes. 

n  its  two  single-spaced  pages, 
iderman's  letter  covers  a  myr- 
of  complaints  about  Water- 
2,  the  oil  shortage,  misuse  of 
)lic  funds,  the  President's  in- 
ne-tax  payment,  inflation, 
I  our  giveaway  program 
Dughout  the  world.  Lender- 
n  concludes  by  stating,  "Nev- 
in  the  past  history  of  the 
ited  States  have  so  many 
tple  supposedly  been  duped 
so  few,  and  we  the  under- 
led  citizens  are  tired  of  it." 
.enderman  doesn't  know 
at,  if  anything,  the  letter  will 
omplish.  But  he  believes  that 
10  one  tries  to  do  something, 
hing  will  be  changed. 

— Marguerite  R.  Ahola 
Seattle,  Wash. 


dte  one  Saturday  evening  in 
y  1973,  two  malevolent  black 
ads  shadowed  the  ridges  on 

west  border  of  Fort  Payne, 
Ibama,  my  hometown.  I 
l't  live  there  anymore,  but  a 
n  who  saw  it  happen  said  the 
uds    converged,  convulsed. 

spawned  a  hellish  funnel 
•  feet  across  and  nearly  half 
nile  long.  Other  witnesses, 
•ted  by  the  noise,  saw  the 
nado  as  it  tore  across  the 
ley  floor,  then  lacerated  the 
of  Lookout  Mountain  on 

city's  east  border.  Along  its 
it  damaged  172  buildings 

destroyed  45  others,  includ- 

frame  houses,  mobile  homes. 

a  church.  Nobody  was  hurt, 

to  quote  one  longtime  resi- 
it,  "A  lot  of  people  were  just 

lookin'." 
low,  a  tornado  like  that  is 
11  y  something.  But  the  most 
:resting  thing  about  it,  at 
st  to  some  of  the  local  res- 
'nts,  was  the  way  it  demon- 
ited  the  power  of  prayer. 
We  Prayed."  That  was  the 
nt-page  headline  carried  by 
town's  semi  weekly  news- 
ier in  its  first  edition  after 

tornado.  The  lead  paragraph 
1  those  two  words  "described 

actions  taken  last  Saturday 
ht  as  residents  of  Fort  Payne 
id  to  escape  the  black  funnel 
t  ripped  its  way  through  the 
Iheast  section  of  De  Kalb 
inty's  largest  city."  The  news- 
•er  went  on  to  report  that 
3d  answered  the  prayers  of 
eral  hundred  as  the  storm  left 


no  deaths,  but  several  injuries 
and  damage  that  will  most  likely 
top  the  million  dollar  mark." 

Aside  from  the  question  raised 
by  the  writer's  syntax  (which 
of  the  several  hundred  prayed 
for  over  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  injuries  and  damage?),  you 
have  to  wonder  why  the  re- 
porter didn't  tell  us  more  of  his 
interview  with  God.  Later  in  the 
story  the  newspaper  reported 
without  comment  that  a  local 
church  was  totally  demolished. 

Tornadoes  are  caused  by  a 
combination  of  slowly  rotating 
air  and  thunderstorms  in  a  re- 
gion where  a  layer  of  warm  air 
overlies  moist  air.  The  funnel 
cloud  is  caused  by  condensation 
of  moisture  through  cooling  and 
lifting  of  air  in  the  vortex.  But 
this  particular  tornado,  accord- 
ing to  a  Fort  Payne  believer, 
was  the  result  of  God's  wrath 
over  men  going  to  the  moon 
and  upsetting  its  balance  by  tak- 
ing rocks  away. 

Another  "God  in  his  wisdom" 
theory  about  the  tornado  was 
stated  by  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  He  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  paper 
that  began,  "Disaster  can  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise."  He  con- 
tinued, "As  a  citizen  of  this 
lovely  city  and  county,  let  me 
try  in  my  feeble  way  to  express 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
such  wonderful  friends  and 
neighbors.  How  grateful,  too. 
we  should  all  feel  toward  the 
utility  personnel  for  their  dedi- 
cated work,  day  and  night,  to 
restore  badly  needed  electrical 
and  telephone  service  to  our 
area." 

A  tornado  is  a  blessing  in  the 
skies  indeed.  It  brings  friends 
and  neighbors  together,  it  makes 
people  pray  who  never  prayed 
before,  it  gives  an  editor  and  a 
minister  a  chance  to  communi- 
cate with  God  through  the  news- 
paper, and  it  proves  there  are 
no  atheists  in  a  vortex. 

Not  everyone  in  Fort  Payne 
is  convinced  of  the  power  of 
prayer  on  tornadoes.  "The  paper 
said  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
tornado  because  God  answered 
prayers  for  survival,"  I  said  to 
one  old  cynic,  and  then  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the 
Power  of  Prayer  now?" 

"Why  hell,"  he  said,  after  a 
thought  or  two,  "what  about 
the  people  who  prayed  there 
wouldn't  be  a  tornado  in  the 
first  place?"  — Tom  Jester 
Concord,  Tenn. 


"It  is  remarkable  how  much 
influence  one  has  to  accomplish 
anything  in  France  that  is  if 
you  never  expect  anybody  who 
is  important  to  do  anything  for 
you.  We  found  that  out  during 
the  war.  A  general  is  no  good 
he  can  only  listen  to  you  and 
make  speeches  to  you  he  has  no 
power  to  do  anything  for  you 
because  if  he  did  every  one 
would  know  about  it  and  then 
everything  would  be  all  over,  so 
the  person  to  do  it  for  you  is 
a  pleasant  female  clerk  or  an 
amiable  sergeant.  They  can  get 
anything  done  for  you  from  ex- 
tra essence  to  a  decoration  it 
you  want  it."  — Gertrude  Stein 
Everybody's  A  utobiography , 
1937 

Contributed  by  Janet  Davis, 
San  Francisco,  Cali). 


w  hen  I  was  living  in  Queens, 
New  York  City,  the  telephone 
company  inaugurated  a  policy 
of  charging  for  calls  to  Infor- 
mation. I  learned  later  that  this 
section  of  Queens  and  another 
section  of  New  York  were  be- 
ing used  as  tests,  to  see  the  pub- 
lic reaction.  I  wrote  to  the  com- 
pany, complaining,  and  I  sent 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  FCC, 
as  well  as  to  a  local  paper.  The 
telephone  company  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  see  me  and  to  ex- 
plain how  much  money  they 
saved  by  not  granting  this  ser- 
vice gratis.  W  hen  I  pointed  out 
that  this  curtailment  of  ^ervice 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of 
an  increase  in  phone  rates,  the 
reply  was,  "We  are  sorry  you 
don't  see  it  our  way."  My  letter 
in  the  newspaper  started  a  flood 
of  similar  letters  to  the  paper, 
and  the  result  was  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  free  service. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
a  chronic  complainer.  When 
there  is  courteous  service.  I  have 
in  the  past  written  to  the  offi- 
cial heading  a  bureau  to  praise 
its  employees. 

— Lillian  A.  Schenker 
Colonia  Anzures.  Mexico 


1  he  state  NOW  group  in  Mich- 
igan is  using  a  button  that  reads. 
"SHARE  POWER  now"  as  a 
fund  raiser.  We  feel  many  other 
groups  would  be  interested  in 
wearing  the  button.  It  is  our 
belief  that  sharing  power  is  the 
whole  concept  of  democracy. 

— Ruth  Marcus 
Whitehall,  Mich. 


A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was 
writing  a  column  for  an  inner- 
city  weekly  newspaper,  I  read 
John  Fischer's  column  in 
Harper's  about  a  community 
which  was  enjoying  a  business 
boom  because  aggressive  towns- 
people had  attracted  new  firms 
and  jobs. 

I  was  jealous.  My  adopted 
hometown  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  16.5  percent,  and 
it  appeared  that  it  would  just 
drift  along  with  the  economic 
tides  so  long  as  no  one  made 
any  waves. 

I  made  waves  by  pointing  out 
the  city's  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  loss  of  population 
while  noting  that  its  potential 
was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  comparable  cities.  The  re- 
sponse was  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing. Yet  I  had  found  my  subject 
matter.  I  wrote  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  same  theme  for  a 
number  of  years. 

To  provide  solid  facts  and 
knowledge  of  what  other  cities 
were  doing  in  the  same  field,  I 
went  through  nineteen  news- 
papers each  week  and  do/ens 
of  specialized  maga/ines,  and  in 
every  instance  I  checked  the 
help-wanted  ads,  for  1  reasoned 
that  these  ads  are  the  first  to  re- 
flect an  economic  upswing  or 
downturn. 

Eventually  there  were  results. 
About  three  years  after  the  first 
column  lamenting  the  city's  eco- 
nomic decline,  a  local  TV  sta- 
tion produced  a  documentary 
series  about  it.  and  local  inter- 
ests organized  a  nonprofit  firm 
to  bring  industry  to  the  city. 

The  nonprofit  firm  success- 
fully attracted  industry,  which 
brought  thousands  of  jobs,  and 
their  success  created  two  new 
area  organizations  with  similar 
goals.  Later.  I  wrote  about  my 
observations  on  help-wanted  ads, 
and  some  time  after  that  an  in- 
dex of  help-wanted  ads  as  a 
prime  economic  indicator  ap- 
peared. There  were  several  ra- 
tional awards  earned  by  the 
column  along  the  way. 

The  main  point  is  that  John 
Fischer  was  the  catalyst  and 
Harper's  the  vehicle.  I,  too,  was 
a  catalyst,  and  the  paper  the 
vehicle.  And  the  chain  reaction 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to 
thousands  of  people. 

— James  F.  Lagan 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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"We  cannot  avoid 
Using  power, 

Cannot  escape  the  compulsion 
To  afflict  the  world, 
So  let  us,  cautious  in  diction 
And  mighty  in  contradiction. 
Love  powerfully." 

— Martin  Bubcr 
A  Believing  Humanism: 
My  Testament,  1902-1965 

Contributed  by  Ellen  M.  Hunt 
Lynn  wood.  Wash. 


We  were  told  last  year  that 
thirty  kids  going  into  ninth 
grade — within  bicycling  dis- 
tance of  our  local  high  school 
— would  be  moved  across  town 
to  another  high  school.  If  this 
were  being  done  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance,  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  said  a  word.  (We 
have  no  racial  problems  here, 
luckily;  the  move  was  planned 
to  help  balance  size.) 

We  felt  the  school  board 
could  come  up  with  a  more  cre- 
ative solution,  and  they  ulti- 
mately did.  This  took,  first,  a 
meeting  of  neighbors  with  our 
school  principals  and  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  After  this, 
a  meeting  of  our  elementary- 
school  parents.  Following  this, 
a  survey  of  all  1,200  parents 
involved. 

We  made  sure  that  someone 
was  at  every  school  board  meet- 
ing to  keep  the  pressure  on.  We 
also  bombarded  the  board  with 
letters  from  business  groups  in 
our  unincorporated  town.  At 
last  we  won  our  fight — the 
board  is  allowing  open  enroll- 
ment from  our  high  school  to 
the  other  one.  — Jean  C  lemens 
Redding,  Calif. 

It  started  one  night  when  a  ra- 
dio commentator  mentioned  how 
few  people  it  actually  takes  to 
change  things.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mentator went  on  to  say,  some- 
times only  thirty  calls  to  a  radio 
or  TV  station  or  a  Congress- 
man's office  can  carry  quite  a 
lot  of  clout,  if  not  alter  the 
course  of  history.  Could  this 
possibly  be  true?  Visions  of 
power  started  dancing  through 
my  little  average  citizen's  head. 

No  sooner  had  I  gotten  out 
my  legal  pad  and  felt-tip  pen 
when  I  heard  Gordon  Hammett, 
a  radio  talk-show  host  on  NBC, 
say  something  about  going  off 
the  air.  I  enjoy  many  of  Mr. 
Hammett's  shows,  and,  while  I 
didn't  jot  down  his  exact  words, 
I  got  the  distinct  impression  that 


he  thought  he  might  be  ousted 
because  of  the  conservative 
stance  he  frequently  takes — i.e., 
he  supports  the  death  penalty, 
defends  the  President,  and  can 
make  an  interview  with  a  homo- 
sexual sound  like  the  Rosenberg 
trial.  I  don't  often  agree  with 
Ciordon  (as  we  listeners  prefei 
to  call  him).  However,  1  do  find 
radio  talk  show  hosts  in  my  area 
of  the  country  (New  York)  pre- 
dominantly liberal,  or  at  least 
nonconservative,  and  1  like  va- 
riety in  my  media.  So  .  .  . 

9:30  a.m.:  "Hello,  NBC,  I 
wanted  to  know  if  and  why  Gor- 
don Hammett  is  going  off  the 
air.  Call  back  at  10:30  when 
that  department  opens?" 

10:30:  "Hello,  NBC,  I  want- 
ed ..  .  You  say  it's  not  true,  that 
it's  just  a  rumor?  Well,  it's  from 
the  horse's  mouth — pardon  the 
expression — Gordon  himself. 
You  still  say  it's  a  rumor,  huh? 
Well,  look,  could  you  please 
make  a  note  that  I  called?  No. 
just  put  down  an  average  lis- 
tener. Thanks." 

The  nice  part  about  the  thir- 
ty people  power  test  is  that  you 
can  easily  work  on  several  com- 
plaints at  once.  By  10:30  I  was 
already  hot  on  the  trail  of  two 
others.  The  first  of  these  was 
occasioned  by  an  article  in  the 
Daily  News  which  described 
Sarah  McClendon,  the  news- 
paper correspondent,  as  acting 
like  an  "outraged  housewife"  at 
the  Presidential  press  conference 
on  February  25.  Would  a  male 
reporter  have  been  described  as 
an  outraged  husband?  1  proceed- 
ed to  phone  the  News,  five 
friends,  NOW,  and  Ms.  mag- 
azine. 

My  next  issue  was  another 
bisexual  one.  I  didn't  catch  the 
whole  story  since  I  was  so  busy 
complaining  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  finish  reading  the  paper  or 
listening  to  the  news.  But  I  did 
hear  something  about  a  ban  on 
taxis  cruising  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan, and  I  know  I'm  against 
it.  I  called  City  Hall,  the  Taxi 
Commission  (who  told  me  they 
only  license  cabs),  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Transportation 
Administration  (which  directed 
me  back  to  my  old  friend,  the 
I  axi  Commission). 

Where  do  I  go  from  here? 
Well,  if  I  ignore  my  work  sched- 
ule and  my  telephone  message- 
unit  budget,  I  suppose  I  could 
start  over  again  tomorrow.  I 
found  out,  however,  that  de- 
spite thousands  of  letters  to  the 
Air  Force  and  Congress  to  stop 


their  experiments  on  beagle  pup- 
pies, the  experiments  are  still 
going  on.  Also,  even  though  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  received 
many  letters  criticizing  its 
plans  to  print  an  excerpt  from 
Spiro  Agnew's  novel,  it  printed 
the  excerpt  anyway.  To  top  it 
off,  Gordon  has  gone  off  the 
air.  And  although  he  claims  po- 
litical views  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  scor.es  of  fans  have  said 
they're  caHing  and  writing  NBC 
in  protest.  (It's  a  call-in  talk 
show,  so  one  knows  these 
things.) 

Now,  I  hate  to  be  the  one  to 
pass  judgment  on  this  thirty- 
people  business.  But  if  it  doesn't 
turn  out  right,  1  look  at  it  this 
way.  It  never  did  seem  quite  fair 
for  thirty  people  to  have  all  that 
power  anyway. 

— Dary  Ingham  Derchin 
New  York,  N.Y. 


I  n  tackling  the  powers  that  be, 
I  have  had  a  very  good  track 
record.  I  believe,  however,  that 
dramatic  demonstrations  are  less 
effective,  over  the  long  haul, 
than  a  simple  day-to-day  insis 
tence  on  satisfaction.  I  general- 
ly expect  a  decent  table  and 
properly  prepared  food  in  res- 
taurants, not  to  assert  my  mas- 
culinity but  to  justify  the  gen- 
erally outrageous  prices.  People 
tend,  I  find,  to  fold  up  under 
the  withering  glance  of  a  maitre 
d'  or  the  nonchalant  take-it-or- 
leave-it  explanation  of  a  waiter 
or  clerk.  They  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  fobbed  off  by  un- 
derlings rather  than  insisting  on 
complaining  to  someone  who 
controls  quality  or  policy. 

If  people  were  acquainted 
with  even  the  most  elementary 
laws  concerning  the  services  and 
products  they  are  entitled  to, 
and  if  they  would  insist  upon  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share,  the  qual- 
ity of  services  and  products 
would  improve  dramatically. 

— Michael  E.  Peterson 
Denver,  Colo. 


For  the  past  year  I  hav<|ad| 
mired  the  work  and  energjol 
two  women,  Lola  Taylor ul 
Kitty  Shaffer,  who  start(H 
senior  citizens'  club  called  jol 
pie  Helping  People.  Withir,w( 
months,  the  club  had  an  o  ce 
and  a  bus  bought  with  thuii 
of  the  Fconomic  Opport  itj 
Commission  (EOC)  and  iti 
money  they  had  raised.  Fiei 
volunteers  drove  all  citizen  if 
ty-five  years  old  or  olde(  ti 
town.  Potluck  dinners  and 
munity  singing  got  the  del 
people  out  of  their  house^tj 
make  friends  and  enjoy  and  :1| 
one  another.  ( 

After  attending  their  :.a 
anniversary  potluck  dinne  i 
decided  to  organize  a  senioiij 
izens'  club  in  Cayucos.  I  el 
pared  500  flyers  that  1  left  i  llj 
places  of  business  in  Cayucffl 
sent  notices  of  a  scheduled  cl 
nization  meeting  to  local 
and  radio  stations  and  ■ 
newspapers.  I  asked  everyo  a 
met  if  he  or  she  were  fifty  /a 
or  older. 

As  the  meeting  date  p- 
proached,  my  sister  war  di 
"Florence,  don't  he  disappc'.tj 
ed  if  only  a  few  people  coin 

But  the  people  came.  1  h 
filled  the  hall;  they  joined  M 
club. 

Now,  three  months  later,  a 
have  120  members,  and  we  c- 
pect  500  by  next  year.  We  rw 
each  Wednesday  at  the  Vetera 
Building.  The  second  Wedll 
day  of  each  month  is  our  "M 
luck  dinner  at  noon  followec  1 
a  general  meeting  and  local  \< 
tertainment. 

Through  EOC  and  with  W 
help  of  our  district  superviii 
Elton   Kidwell,   we  expect|J 
grant  of  $4,000  toward  a  rrrjl 
bus  for  free  rides  for  all  CM 
ucos  citizens  fifty-five  years 
age  or  older  whether  or  not  t 
belong  to  the  club.  We  h' 
$900  in  our  treasury  from  d' 
of  $2  a  year  and  from  the  5 
of  rummage,  crafts,  and  ba' 
goods. 

— Florence  Thomas  Ky\ 

Cayucos,  Ca' 


"It's  hardly  an  accident  that  Robert  Frost  coupled  poetry  a 
power.  For  he  saw  poetry  as  the  means  of  saving  power  from  its< 
When  power  leads  man  toward  arrogance,  poetry  reminds  him 
his  limitations.  When  power  narrows  the  areas  of  man's  conce' 
poetry  reminds  him  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  his  existen 
When  power  corrupts,  poetry  cleanses." 

From  the  address  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  dedicatij 
of  the  Robert  Frost  Library,  Amherst  College,  October  26,  19 

Contributed  by  Marcia  S.  Pullin,  Edwardxville, 
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rOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


order  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o 
rper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
cify  the  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed), 
ce  is  that  indicated  in  the  description  below,  plus  postage  and 
idling  charges  as  listed.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order 
Y.  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for 
total  amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to 
rge  your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  on  orders  over  $15, 
icate  your  card  number  and  its  expiration  date.  You  may  also 
er  the  books  on  page  95  by  following  these  instructions. 


ABES 


n  this  issue  of  Tools  the  emphasis  is  on  finding  your  place  and 
ng  it  up  to  make  it  even  more  yours  than  it  already  is.  Because 
environments  are  constantly  in  flux  as  family  and  friends  grow 
and  leave,  and  homes  and  neighborhoods  age,  you  may  want  to 
serve  special  places  with  photographs  (see  our  review  of  Old 
»ry,  below).  Obviously,  they  also  make  wonderful  gifts  for 
nds  and  relatives  who  have  moved  away.  — Mel  Wathen 


VAN  LAKE 

lesides  being  aesthetic  de- 
tts,  swan  make  marvelous 
id  cleaners  and  caretakers, 
fan,  it  so  happens,  is  the  plu- 
of  swan.)  According  to  Ros- 
1  D.  Van  Deusen,  a  wildlife 
pialist  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
iSity,  small  shallow  bodies  of 
■er  like  stock  tanks  or  fish 
Ids  are  very  efficient  facto- 
,  for  the  production  of  plant 
during  their  early  years, 
less  controlled,  advanced 
ges  of  plant  growth  will  turn 
ids  into  marshes. 
\  pair  of  swan  can  control 
nts  on  about  one-half  to  one 
e  of  pond  surface.  Voracious 
letarians,  they  thrive  on  sur- 
e  scum  and  the  submerged 
latic  plants  that  often  choke 
ids.  They  gobble  up  invading 
eds  and  plankton,  thus  mak- 

it  unnecessary  to  use  ex- 
»sive  chemicals,  mechanical 
"vesters,  or  other  control  mea- 
es  against  aquatic  weeds, 
ce  the  birds  have  been  known 
(live  for  nearly  thirty  years 
the  U.S.,  they  are  an  invest- 
nt  offering  a  good  return  and 
ch  pleasure.  A  pair  will  raise 
fee  to  seven  cygnets  each 
r.  Clumsy  by  nature  on  land, 
in  spend  most  of  their  time 
the  water,  so  they're  not  the 
eat  to  yard  and  garden  vege- 
jon  that  grazing  geese  are.  In 
t,  they'll  serve  to  protect 
ir  property;  they  raise  quite 
Jss  when  strangers  approach, 
■'or  further  information  on 
in  and  wetland  management 

your  place,  write  to  Mr.  Van 
asen  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
sity.  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctuary, 
<gusta,  Michigan  49012. 


OUR  TOWNS 

Old  Glory,  edited  by  James 
Robertson  (Warner,  $4.95),  is 
one  of  the  happy  results  of  the 
Rediscover  America  Program 
sponsored  by  the  America  the 
Beautiful  Fund.  It's  a  "pictorial 
report  on  the  Grass  Roots  His- 
tory Movement  and  The  First 
Hometown  History  Primer."  On 
the  assumption  that  your  sense 
of  identity  depends  on  your 
knowledge  of  the  place  you 
come  from,  the  editors  have 
assembled  reports  on  towns  all 
across  the  country.  The  book 
provides  100  ways  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  own  history  and  the 
history  around  you;  it  includes 
a  directory  of  hometown  history 
projects  and  advice  on  how  you 
can  start  one,  and  it  lists  sources 
you  can  go  to  for  help. 


DARK  DAYS 

FALL  ON  SOLAR  OVEN 

The  manufacturer  of  the  Sun- 
flower Solar  Oven  featured  in 
our  June  issue  has  notified  us 
that,  due  to  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, he  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  these  ovens.  If  they  be- 
come available,  we  will  let  you 
know. 


IF  I  HAD  A  HAMMER 


RED  FACED,  BUT 
NOT  FROM  SUNBURN 

The  mysterious  diagram  on 
page  104  of  our  June  issue 
does  not  illustrate  the  solar  still 
described  in  the  text. 

It  was  meant  to  illustrate  in- 
structions for  making  a  sundial, 
which  were  dropped  because  of 
space  limitations. 


Wood  Frame  House  Con- 
struction, a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  one  of  Tools  for  Living's 
all-time  best-sellers.  Now  we've 
found  two  other  excellent  books 
on  the  same  subject.  Graham 
Blackburn's  Illustrated  House- 
building (Overlook  Press,  $10), 
resembles  WFHC  in  providing 
step-by-step  instructions.  With 
love,  care,  and  over  400  line 
drawings,  Blackburn  discusses 
tools,  carpentry,  choosing  a  site, 
and  even  financing.  He  has  a 
witty  sense  of  history  and  a 
fund  of  building  lore. 


Handmade  Houses:  A  Guide 
to  the  Woodbutcher's  Art,  by 
Art  Boericke  and  Barry  Shapiro 
(Scrimshaw  Press,  $12.95),  will 
inspire  you  to  use  what  you 
have  learned  from  construction 
manuals  to  create  a  home  that 
fits  your  life-style.  This  is  a 
book  of  few  words.  Rather,  it 
is  a  collection  of  lavish  color 
photos  of  private,  wooden,  own- 
er-made houses  in  the  United 
States.  Color,  light,  and  warmth 
glow  from  each  page.  The 
houses  don't  look  showroom 
perfect.  They  are  places  of  living 
beauty. 


EAST  IS  EAST  AND 
WEST  IS  WEST 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
knowing  your  place,  carry  a 
compass.  The  one  that  knowl- 
edgeable friends  have  found  to 
be  easiest  to  read  and  most 
accurate  is  the  Polaris  by  Silva. 

It's  made  a  of  tough,  see- 
through  plastic.  When  you're 
plotting  a  course,  you  can  see 
right  through  the  compass  to  a 
map  placed  beneath  it.  Because 
the  Polaris  has  a  liquid-filled 
housing,  its  needle  stops  from 
a  full  swing  in  just  four  sec- 
onds. Its  transparent  protractor 
plate  (complete  with  inches  and 
millimeter  scales)  and  its  hous- 
ing combine  compass  and  pro- 
tractor in  one  instrument. 

The  Polaris  is  available  in 
many  sporting-goods  stores  or 
may  be  bought  from  us,  with 


SWING  SUPINE 

"Here,  in  my  African  chief's 
hammock  (an  elaborate  affair 
woven  of  raffia  straw)  gently 
swaying,  supine,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  doing  anything 
that  involves  being  upright," 
writes  Martine  Lotti  of  Austin, 
Texas.  "Upright  people  in  need 
of  a  change  of  direction  should 
consult  How  to  Make  Your 
Own  Hammock  &  Lie  in  It,  by 
Denison  Andrews  (Workman, 
$2.45),  a  small  book  that  pro- 
vides cheerful  encouragement, 
instructions  for  making  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hammocks,  a 
short  history  of  hammocks,  and 
a  chapter  on  installation. 

"Andrews  pays  tribute  to  the 
wonderful  Mayan  hammocks 
but  he  notes  that  describing  how 


complete  instructions,  for  $5.10, 
plus  60  cents  postage  and  han- 
dling. 

MORE  AND  MOWER 

It's  summer  and  the  grass  is 
as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye. 
Scythe  it  down?  Get  goats  to 
graze  upon  it?  No.  Read  Tom 
Cuthbertson's  book,  My  Lawn- 
mower  Hates  Me  (Ten  Speed 
Press,  $3.95). 

Cuthbertson  (who  won  fame 
teaching  bicycle  mechanics  at 
the  University  of  California) 
explains  the  how-tos  of  standard 
hand  mowers,  power  reel  mow- 
ers, rotary  mowers,  and  gas  en- 
gines, and  offers  practical  ad- 
vice and  information  on  lawn- 
mowing  accessories;  he  also  lists 
local  parts  distributors.  The  il- 
lustrations will  aid  do-it-your- 
self repairs,  and  the  text  will 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct. 


to  make  them  would  be  impos- 
sibly complicated." 

Since  the  Mayan  hammocks 
are  difficult  to  construct,  you 
may  want  to  buy  one.  Made  of 
bright  fine  cotton  string,  these 
sturdy  hammocks  are  delightful- 
ly comfortable  in  hot  weather; 
any  breeze  blows  not  only  around 
them  but  through  them.  The 
hammocks  come  in  two  sizes, 
single  (wide  enough  for  several 
to  sit  on  and  comfortable  for 
one  adult  to  sleep  in)  and  mat- 
rimonial (stretching  to  twelve 
feet  across,  this  one  can  sleep 
two  adults  in  two  completely 
separate  pockets).  The  single  is 
$30  and  the  matrimonial  $60. 
When  ordering  from  us,  please 
add  $2.75  postage  and  handling 
for  each  hammock  you  order. 
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INFORM): 


READERS  RIGHT 

Ted  Otto  of  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois, was  quick  to  reply  to  our 
description  of  the  rain  cape  in 
the  May  issue.  To  spur  your 
own  comments,  we  pass  on  his: 

"Americans  have  long  held 
the  attitude  that  all  useful  and 
worthwhile  articles  were  in- 
vented by  Americans,  or  soon 
will  be.  liven  the  superior  crafts- 
manship and  value  of  imported 
autos  and  cameras  hasn't  been 
able  to  force  us  to  see  our  posi- 
tion as  only  one  part  of  the 
world's  complete  system  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  would  think  that  any- 
one claiming  to  be  a  'profession- 
al bicycle  engineer'  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
his  field  to  avoid  reinventing 
something  already  existing  in  an 
efficient  and  even  more  ad- 
vanced state. 

"The  place  to  look  for  this 
advanced  technology  is  where 
the  bicycle  has  long  been  an  im- 
portant mode  of  serious  trans- 
portation— for  example,  Germa- 
ny, Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands. 
For  years  the  weather-wary  Eu- 


ropean rider  has  been  able  to 
purchase,  for  five  or  six  dol- 
lars, a  pair  of  rainproof  leg  pro- 
tectors complete  with  shoe-top 
coverings  which  fasten  with 
elastic  straps,  much  like  the  pro- 
tective chaps  worn  by  Ameri- 
can cowboys.  The  $6  version  in- 
cludes a  capelike  jacket  with  a 
visored  hood*  and  hand  loops 
to  keep  the  cape  from  riding  up 
the  cyclist's  arms.  This  outfit 
comes  in  all  sizes,  even  chil- 
dren's, and  is  available  in  de- 
partment and  sports  stores. 
Nearly  everyone  who  depends 
on  a  bicycle  for  daily  transpor- 
tation owns  one  of  these  effi- 
cient and  inexpensive  rain  suits. 

"It's  also  possible  for  a  Eu- 
ropean parent  to  buy  a  rain  cape 
for  the  baby's  buggy.  The  cape 
fits  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  and 
has  a  hooded  opening  for  the 
tot's  face.  Maybe  someone  here 
should  reinvent  that." 

'Editor's  note:  The  hooded  cape  is 
not  as  safe  as  the  cape  with  hat. 
Hoods  prevent  riders  from  seeing  traf- 
fic behind  them  when  they  turn  their 
heads. 


1  t  i  ■      i  s  : 
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BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE 


Cross-stitching,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  simplest  American 
handicrafts,  has  always  been 
the  first  embroidery  technique 
taught  to  children,  yet  its  beauty 
also  makes  it  a  favorite  of  accom- 
plished needleworkers.  Young 
girls  and  ladies  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  sat  over  their 
samplers  a  few  hours  daily,  pro- 
ducing the  graceful,  charming, 
primitive  stitchery  pictures  that 
today  are  prized  by  collectors 
of  Americana.  The  aims  of  this 
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activity  were  both  practical  and 
moral:  the  embroiderers  gained 
skill,  and  developed  character 
by  seeing  a  task  through. 

You  need  to  know  only  one 
stitch  to  be  able  to  make  this 
sampler.  Our  kit  consists  of  fine 
linen  stamped  with  a  timeless 
legend,  seven  colors  of  cotton 
floss,  and  directions.  It  is  avail- 
able from  us  for  $4.95,  plus  50 
cents  postage  and  handling. 

When  you're  finished  stitch- 
ing you  can  make  your  handi- 
work into  a  picture  or  a  pillow. 


CLASSIFIED  KATES 

Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10?  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20?  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words',  as  do  box  numbers. 
/.IP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
TRAVEL 
lor  the  more  luxurious  Villa  Vaca- 
tion   in    ideal   locations,  MEXICO. 
CARIBBEAN,   EUROPE,   call  Villa 

Marketing  (212)  37I-4S4S.  

I  en-day  wilderness  canoe  trips  in 
northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

M6P  3J5.   

Join  West  Indies  cruise — Martinique, 
Grenada.  Guadeloupe,  Saba  under 
white  sail.  10  informal  days  of  beach- 
combing from  $290.  A  great  getaway 
— barefoot  and  casual  with  congenial 
shipmates.  No  rush,  no  TV.  Full  crew 
and  captain.  Free  adventure  bro- 
chure. Write  Windjammer,  P.O.  Box 
120,  Dept.  66,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33139. 

Backpack  trip — Colorado.  Aspen 
Snowmass  Wilderness  area — 10  days 
inclusive.  High  Country  Travels,  2095 
Grape,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 
Bicycle  lour  Maui  Hawaii — the  only 
way  to  see  the  most  exotic  landscape. 
Maui  Tours,  Box  192,  Lemont,  Pa. 
16851. 

Britain  the  second,  third,  fourth  turn- 
around. Only  you  can  choose  what 
you  want  to  sec  now.  Castles,  villages, 
and  green  countryside  that  sparked 
your  imagination  the  first  time  you 
saw  it.  Places  you've  never  seen  at 
all.  A  good  way  to  explore  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  is  to  travel  by  train.  An  $80 
21 -Day  BritRail  Pass  makes  it  pos- 
sible. We  have  other  passes,  too,  for 
longer  or  shorter  stays.  Important: 
you  must  buy  them  here.  For  details, 
please  write  BritRail  Travel  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  131-2351,  P.O.  Box  S, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305. 
Village  museum  and  Unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teen-age  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass 
Whitewater  float  trips.  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming.  Slickrock  River  Co.,  Box  10543, 
Denver,  Colo.  80210. 


REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from 
acre!    Vacationing,  Farming, 
menl!  Exclusive  "Government 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Lane 
portunity     Review,"     listing  nd 
throughout    U.S.    Send    $1.    S  >hi 
l  ands.    Box     6588-HT.    Washii  oij 
D  C.  20009. 
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Central  Ontario — Choice  64  en 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  avail;  e- 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  ,p( 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Inforrv-loj 
Bureau,  Norv.il  64,  Ontario,  Cwdj 
Nova  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreal  ijj 
retirement  Governor  Parr  RealtCd 
Ltd..  Shclburne,  Nova  Scolia.  oi 
Iwo.  Tel  (902)  875-361 1  or  2443 J 
Moving  to  Cleveland?  SuburbaiB 
ing,  superioi  schools,  near  uni'.r* 
lies,  integrated  neighborhoods.  Sii 
Communities,  3494  l  ee  Road,  S'ai 
Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216)  751-2;5J 
New  Hampshire  colonial  larinlisi 
I.  ige  barn,  horse  stalls,  pad.J 
fields,  and  pasture.  Near  skiing! 
lakes.  Spacious,  tastefully  rest] 
magnificent  view.  $145,000.  Cc 
owner:  George  Kopperl,  Box  9, 
lerbury  N.H.  03224.  (603)  783-4 
Ochoco  National  Koresl  4  i  i  u  s 
beautiful  land  in  Oregon.  ValyJ 
timber!  By  owner,  only  $6,950.  t 
maps  and  pictures!  Easy  terms,  Q 
Muth,  4419  133rd  Ave.  S.E.,  Bell 
Wash.  98006.  Tel.  (206)  746-9381. 


RESORTS 


Healthful  vacationing — Fasting, 
ducing.  Rejuvenation.  Whole;1 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful' 
roundings.  Pool,  boats,  solari 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANC. 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-i 


VACATIONS 


Relaxed      island      tropadise — N 

rooms,  efficiencies,  endless  bt 
pool.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth  Ha  j 
Caribe  Adventure  Inn,  Box  15 
Sanibel  Island,  Fla.  33957. 


COLLECTORS 


Collect  military  medals.  List, 
Vernon,  Box  387 -HM.  Baldwin, 
11510. 


YOGA  CALISTHENICS 


For  that  person  receptive  to  a 

approach   to   inner  attunement 
well-being,  there  is  the  BIOSOJ\ 
METHOD.  Instruction  Manual, 
Ion  Exerciser,  $9.95.  B'osonde,  Be 
Roosevelt,  N.J.  08555.  Free  Desi 
tion. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free 
alogue  recorders,  recorder  music, 
ginners'  Pearwood  Recorder,  Inst 
tion  Book,  $11.95.  Artister  Reco 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  T< 
78701. 


Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  b 

laikas,  thumb  pianos,  harps.  Fi 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  $19 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  Den 
Colo.  80215. 


LOOKING  FOR  REAL  ESTATE? 
(  )  MAINE  (  )  MASS.-VT.* 

(  )  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES  present  100  s  of  CURRENT  PICTORIA 
ings,  plus  tax  rates,  assessment  ratios,  and  town  data.  ALL  1NOU 
CONFIDENTIAL.  New  edition  available  MONTHLY  in  advance 
copy;  $10  per  yearly  subscription 

♦(Check  above  to  indicate  state) 
REAL  ESTATE  GUIDE 
Box  999CC  Andover,  Mass.  01810 


L  list- 
IRIES 
$1  per 


take  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
i.  Excellent,  dependable,  beauti- 
l.obert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield 
,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

TAPES 

adio  programs  on  tape.  Thou- 
available.  Six  hours,  $8.  Cata- 

25*.  Nostalgic  Radio,  Box  29-N, 
u,  111.  61601.  

i  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
-  Tower,  Box  33098,  District 
its,  Md.  20028. 

k  tapes.  52*.  Directory  Manu- 
i  ers,   $3.   Star   Enterprises,  35- 
Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
ART 

ing  started  in  stained  glass,"  50*. 

emore,  Box  2065-BX,  Hanover, 

02339.  

Chagall:  Lithographs,  etchings. 

ated    brochure,    50*.  George 

finer  90-59  56  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

111373. 

GOURMETS 

makers.  Free  illustrated  cata- 
of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
12276-T,     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


devotees  savor  world's  rarest 
teas.  Grace  Ten  Importers, 
W04,  799  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Free  brochure. 

cellar  cabinets!  Ten  elegant 
Is,  handcrafted  and  precision- 
H  to  55°  F.  Send  $1  for  illus- 

brochure  to  CellarTemp",  Dept. 
380  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco, 

94107. 

SCHOOLS 
i  foreigners  conversational  Eng- 
'Semester  training  programs  in 
iual   education.    Write  Richard 
111,  Instituto  Imle,  Hidalgo  206, 

Gto.,  Mexico, 
ge  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
ibjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition, 
ams  College,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 

Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  

int   placement    in    schools  and 
!es.  Educational  Placement  Ser- 
Box  572,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Contraceptives.  Protection  dur- 
nental  rape  of  religion,  psychia- 
astrology,  exorcism.  Send  your 
exities.   Specify   report  or  cas- 
$5.  Professor  Mark  Us,  Uni- 
ia  Academy,    17   Hancock  St., 
Francisco,  Calif.  94114. 
'  programs  in  France.  Language, 
arts,  performing  arts.  For  infor- 
>n:  Paris  American  Academy,  9 
ides  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 
tincture  training,  home-study  pro- 
and  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219-W, 
nto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2. 
t  degree  program  for  self-moti- 
adults.  Two-week  residencies  at 
kard    alternate    with  six-month 
I  study   projects   under  faculty 
vision,  leading  to  fully  accredit- 
I.  A.  Teacher  certification  pro- 
available;   approved    for  pay- 
of   Veteran's   Benefits.  Write 
H,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddard  College. 
field,  Vt.  05667. 

college  degrees  at  home.  Many 
■cts.  Ministerial  studies,  high 
il  equivalency  diploma.  Florida 

Christian  University.  P.O.  Box 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 
.  Non-traditional  Programs.  Char- 

and  licensed  by  state.  HEED 
VERSITY,  Box  311,  Hollywood, 
33020. 


Know  thyself!  Personal  growth  work- 
shops. September  in  Mexican  hacien- 
da. Gestalt,  sensory  awareness.  Pro- 
fessional Esalen  leaders.  Write:  Villa 
Santa  Monica,  Baeza  22,  San  Miguel 
dc  Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico. 
Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Allende  offers  full  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  serious  non-credit  pro- 
grams in  English,  specializing  in  arts, 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  and  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
V.A.  approval.  Perpetual  sunshine, 
inexpensive  living.  Mexico's  most 
beautiful  colonial  town.  Free  illustra- 
ted prospectus.  Instituto  Allende,  Box 
H,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Guanajua- 
to, Mexico. 

University  of  Stockholm's  Institute  for 
English-Speaking  Students  offers  pro- 
grams for  social  science  research  at 
the  International  Graduate  School; 
accredited  Junior  Year  studies;  Swed- 
ish language  instruction  included. 
Write:  IES,  Univ.  of  Stockholm, 
Fack,  S-104  05  Stockholm  50,  Sweden. 
Experienced  professional  educators 
will  recommend  private  schools, 
camps,  and  colleges  at  no  cost.  In- 
form us  as  to  your  educational  back- 
ground and  current  requirements. 
Educational  Placement  Services,  Box 
'  II.  1  enox.  M.I-.V  (41  »)  637-0454 
High  Mowing  School — co-ed,  grades 
9-12.  College  preparatory,  Rudolf 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach.  Weaving, 
ceramics,  organic  gardening,  animal 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
ing, drama,  music,  sculpture,  driver 
ed.,  carpentry.  200  wooded  acres.- 
Call/write  Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

03086.  (603)  654-2391.  

Non-residence  degrees!  Honorary  de- 
grees. Nationwide  faculty.  Catalogue, 
$3.  UNITED  STATES  UNIV.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  4552-HA,  Washing- 
ion,  D  C.  20017. 

CATALOGUES  ~~ 
Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $1.  Box  33098,  District 
Heights.  Md.  20028 
700-page  catalogue.  Low  direct  prices. 
Diamonds,  jewelry,  silks,  clothing, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  supplies.  $1 
refundable.  Herter's,  Inc.,  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 
Free  jewelry  catalogue!  Low-cost 
men's,  women's  styles.  Holyoke,  130- 
H2  Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 

BOOKS  ~ 
Books  about  architecture,  transpor- 
tation, and  urban  environments.  To 
receive  periodic  price  lists,  without 
obligation,  write  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 
25%  discount  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
Fiction,  mysteries,  war,  science.  Free 
catalogue.  Sunmount  Books,  Box 
145H,  Willowdale,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Sale:  25%  off  many  children's  and 
gardening  books.  Hardcover,  paper- 
back. Free  lists.  Spring  Church  Books, 
Box  127-H,  Spring  Church,  Pa.  15686. 
Name  the  book — we'll  get  It!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART.  Box  636-M,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  2948. 


Consciousness  expansion.  Spiritual 
Metaphysical  Books:  world's  biggest 
catalogue.  144  pp.  3,000  titles.  Loving- 
ly annotated  to  help  you  select  wisely. 
$1  refunded  with  order.  Yes!,  1039-H, 
31st  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
Columbia  University  Press:  whale  of 
a  sale,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  and 
Expanded.  Savings  up  to  90%  on  over 
500  different  books.  Leading  titles  in 
Political  Science,  World  Literature, 
Philosophy,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue: 
Dept.  HM,  Columbia  University 
Press,  P.O.  Box  195,  Irvington,  N.Y. 

10533.  

MEMO  PADS 
Personalized  memo  pads.  Unique  de- 
signs for  business,  gifts.  Free  cata- 
logue. P.O.  Box  24785-H,  Los  Ange- 
les 90024. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
Free    prompt    quotes.    Fair  prices. 
Bookstock,  Box  95-H,  Mendham,  N.J. 
07945. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Write  for  fun  and  profit!  Hundreds 
have  learned  with  The  Writer's  Work- 
shop. Free  brochure  about  Learn- 
by-Listening  tapes:  Box  1716,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92663. 
Scholarly  treatises,  willing,  editing, 
typing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
sonalized. Confidential.  Professional 
team.    RC    Research,    Box  120-A, 

Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Manuscripts,  reports,  academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 
Reports,  essays,  manuscripts  prepared 
for  academic  and  commercial  proj- 
ects. Professional,  personalized  work. 
Research  Services,  P.O.  Box  146,  RD 
#1.  Wayland,  N.Y.  14572. 
Intellectuals!  Hilarious,  relevant  sat- 
irical monthly  at  last!  Send  $1  for 
sample  issue:   Sense  of  Humor,  Box 
3088,  Grand  Central,  N.Y.C.  10017. 
Books  printed  from  well-typed  manu- 
script! Biography  Press,  Rt.   1  Box 
745,  Arkansas  Pass,  Texas  78336. 
Poets,  "hang  yourself!"  Your  favorite 
poem     colorfully     hand-scripted  in 
beautiful  Old  English.  Ready  to  frame. 
Just  10*  per  word.  Garretson  Graph- 
ics,  Box  3032-J,  York,  Pa.  17402. 
Writers!   Attention!   Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where   your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.    Write   for   free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  author  and 
journalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 
Academic  research,  writing.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Educational  Research, 
Box  4391,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.C.  (202)  723-1715. 
Manuscript  typing,  editing,  rewrites. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-HM,  F  isa- 
dena,  Calif.  91105. 

Bread  Loaf  writers'  conference.  Au- 
gust 13-25,  1974.  Lectures,  workshops, 
conferences  in  fiction,  nonfiction,  po- 
etry, children's  literature.  Write 
Bread  Loaf,  Box  301,  Middlebury 
College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  05753.  (802) 
388-7662. 

PUBLICATIONS 
The    Gifted    Child    Quarterly— read 
creatively,     develops     ability — $20 — 

8080  Springvalley  45236.  

Issue-oriented?  Get  the  facts  on  pay 
cable  television.  Write  for  free  infor- 
mation: Nat'l  Cable  TV  Assn.,  918 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C.  20006. 


Disarmament  newsletter.  Introductory 
offer — Vi  regular  rates — Six  months, 
$6.  Disarmament  News  &  Views,  211 

E.  43rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  10017.  

Watergate  hearings,  Transcriptions  of 
Congressional  Public  Hearings  tele- 
vised May  through  September  1973. 
Complete  Watergate  Investigation  in 
nine  volumes.  Clothbound:  $69.75 
($7.75  ea.),  paperbound:  $45.00  ($5 
ea.).  Postpaid.  Enclose  payment, 
BankAmericard,  or  Mastcrcharge. 
Leslie  Press,  1 1 1  Leslie,  Dallas,  Texas 
75207. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Educators:  openings  nationwide.  Ox- 
ford Associates,  Box  225-H,  Spring- 
field, Va.  22150. 

Strategy  and  tactics  for  getting  a 
government  job.  224  pages,  $3.25. 
Save  time,  cut  red  tape  finding  your 
government  job.  Potomac  Books,  Box 
40604,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
Monti  ssori  method — Complete  pu  pa 
ration  to  teach  elementary  grades. 
Write:  UMTTC,  P.O.  Box  13466, 
Denton,  Texas  76203. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  153,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Private  press  seeking  sponsors  wnte 
for  brochure.  Kitemaug  Press,  229 
Mohawk  Drive,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29301. 

$200  weekly,  easy!  Stuff,  mail  enve- 
lopes at  home.  Details,  application, 
$1:  L.  Siojo  Services,  Box  14258, 
Minneapolis  55414. 

Make     money     clipping  newspaper 

items.  $2 — $10  each  .  .  .  Free  details. 
Clippings.  Box  10344-H2B,  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.  94303. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger.  Dept.  H-1026, 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364. 


Mall-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gif-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 
geles 90019. 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-O,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

606,60.  

Executive-type  mail-order,  import 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  121-H4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044. 

Men  and  women  wanted  to  mail  sales 
letters  and  catalogues.  $75  to  $100 
weekly.  For  info  write  P.O.  Box 
11279,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90011. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HS,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
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txiilinj;  overseas  Jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research    Associates,    Box  1167-H, 

Kailua,  Hawaii  96734.  

Overseas  bulletin  of  specific  openings 
published  twice  monthly  for  profes- 
sionals, military,  craftsmen.  Com- 
plete information,  guaranteed.  Cur- 
rent issue,  $5.  Not  post  office  box 
operation.  Trans  Global  Overseas 
Network,  301  E.  Franklin,  Richmond, 
Va.  23219.  (804)  644-0351. 
1,000  Europe  jobs.  Start  anytime 
Ages  18  plus.  Experienced  or  inex- 
perienced. Work  two,  four,  six  months 
or  longer.  Hotels,  restaurants,  hos- 
pitals, farms,  etc.  Also  secretaries, 
teachers,  hostesses  and  all  other  pro- 
fessions. Also  babysitters,  governesses, 
to  live  with  families  in  Paris  or 
Rome  or  London,  etc.  Help  mothers 
with  child  care,  receive  room,  board, 
pocket  money,  and  most  of  your  time 
free.  Begin  anytime.  For  information, 
send  $1  to  World  Travel  Center,  Dept. 
A,  609  Fifth  Avenue,  N  Y  C.  10017. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HT,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Ml  KC  11  VNDISK  FOR  SM  F 

Hang  a  poet.  I'll  handprint  and  frame 
your  favorite  poem.  Box  HA  101. 

Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  (>' 2 

x  3'/i  feet.  Shows  5,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid  ASTRO 
GRAPHICS  Box  2411,  Dept  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126.  Master- 
charge  and  BankAmericard  accepted 
Wallpapers  at  wholesale,  Wall  Tex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltcx-Katzenback- Warren, 
Fashion-lmpcrials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply all  brands.  Send  for  free  bro- 
chures and  order  forms.  We  pay  UPS 
or  postal  charges.  SHRIBER'S,  3220 
Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
(412)  766-3220. 

Pants  hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  colors, 
styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panty 
Shanty,  Box  566-H,  Danville,  III 
61832. 


Two-fool    artificial    marijuana  plant, 

$2.25.  Moustache  comb  with  case,  $1. 
Others.  Free  catalogue,  S-T,  Box  1885. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Thirty  top  brands — Trojan,  Conture, 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Three  samples: 
$1.  Twelve  assorted  samples:  $3.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  every  order. 
Plain  package  assures  privacy.  Fast 
and  reliable  service.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  refunded  in 
full.  POP!  AN.  Box  2556.  Dept.  HAC- 
la.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514. 
Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 
lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155-X, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  1 1. is 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watch  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increase!  SMC  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 


Israel  souvenirs:  Slides,  pictures, 
postcards,  olivewood  carvings,  crafts, 
jewelry,  gifts,  souvenirs,  etc.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Fauth,  P.O.  Box  10373-M, 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 


Cannabis  sativa  (marijuana)  plastic 
leaf  cluster.  Makes  anyone  expert 
spotter.  Help  law  enforcement  and 
drug  education.  Makes  unique  shad- 
ow box  display.  Six  inch  leaf  $3,  four 
inch  leaf  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
William  Gillum,  1611  Yuma  St.,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  80909. 
Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  in  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  coppcrware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send  SI  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE, 
(,.,ilu  1.1.  I  .wedo,  lexas  78040 
Quality  hand -carved  meerschaum 
pipes,  free  catalogue,  Bacchus  Im- 
ports, 1570  Sanders,  Northbrodk,  III. 
60062. 

SPORIS  KOI  H  M1.M 

Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment, 
canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  01824. 


F  AR  I  HI. Y  GOODS 


Aladdin  kerosene  lamps,  30%  off. 
Your  most  dependable  source  of  non- 
electric light.  Smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless.  Also,  Aladdin  heaters,  20% 
off.  Catalogue,  25<.  Country  Light, 
Box  1219,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 

Bl  MPF.R  STICKERS 
Obscene  anti-Nixon  mini-stickers.  Ten 
tor  $1.  Burk,  Box  5213-H,  Willowick,. 
Ohio  44094. 

I  iberated  Women  \re  Belter,  liumpei 

stickers,  50(  each.  P.O.  Box  337, 
Northboro,  Mass.  01532. 


Vinyl  bumper  stickers!  "Exorcise 
Nixon!,"  "Jail  To  The  Chief!,"  "Visit 
San  Clemente  (You  Paid  For  It!)," 
"Impeachment  With  Honor"  (bullons. 
too!),  "Nixon  For  Ex-President," 
"Don't  Blame  Me  I  Voted  For 
McGovcrn."  2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5. 
BULK/  DEALER  DISCOUNTS! 
CHECKERS  ENTERPRISES,  Box 
942-H,  St.  Louis,  Mo  63188. 
"Spirit  of  '76"— It's  THE  American 
bumper  sticker!  If  you've  got  the  Spirit 
of  '76,  tell  people  about  it!  To  order, 
send  $1  to  LBTCo,  Dept.  5-B,  Box 

7286.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307.  

PERSONALS 
Primal-based  theory  and  practice  B.iy 
Area.    Information:    CEL.    104  The 
Alameda,  San  Anselmo.  Calif.  94960. 
(415)  457-3820. 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 

Sponsorship  needed  b>  mothet  and  six 
children.  Any  wealthy  person  appre- 
ciated. Please  write:  Macys,  Route  1, 
Box  790-M,  Boulder  Creek,  Calif. 
95006. 

know  thyself.  Comprehensive  hand- 
writing analysis,  $10.  Nitasha  Ware, 
547  Collyn,  Vista,  Calif.  92083. 
Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  th  rapist 
(212)    691-0379.    Sexual  Counseling 

(  enter.  N  Y  C.  

Save  your  health.  Stop  smoking.  Noth- 
ing to  buy  or  take.  Try  my  method. 
Worked  for  me.  $2  to  J.  Gonzales, 
212  Southwest  15  St.  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas  76067. 


Handsome,    virile,    professional,  32, 

sensitive  and  creative  man  is  seeking 
deep  relationship  with  attractive,  ed- 
ucated young  woman  including  mar- 
riage and  a  child  or  children  perhaps. 
Spend  summer  in  Florida  and  see. 
Exchange  letters  and  photos  to  400-61 
N.W.  21st  Lane,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
32601. 

l-onely?  Seeking  happiness?  We  offer 
hope.  Write  National,  Box  54695-H. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33739. 
When  you  need  help  but  not  psychia- 
try, you  need  CONFIDE.  Etfective, 
affordable  counseling  by  cassette, 
letter,  telephone  No  taboos,  no  plati- 
tudes. Ask  for  free  brochure.  CON- 
FIDE— Personal  Counseling  Services 
Inc.  Box  56-HM.  Tappan,  NY. 
10983.  Dial  (914)  359-8860  anytime. 
"Lousy  limericks"  letter  seals!  SM) 
hilarious,  outrageous  self-stick  limer- 
icks, $2.  Moneyhack  guarantee. 
Writewell,  256  Transit,  Boston  02115. 
We  have  all  answers!  Send  $5  per 
question  Immediate  reply.  Box  1041, 
Bennington,  Vt.  05201. 
Slop  smoking  forever!  Guaianteed. 
$2.  Emdeen,  Box  395 1-H,  Portland. 
Ore.  97208. 

Dates  galore!  Meet  exciting  singles. 
All  areas.  Free  application,  write: 
Dateline,  Rm.  504-H,  152  W.  42  St., 
NYC.  10036. 

Woman  33,  mother  of  two,  intelli- 
gent attractive  would  like  to  meet 
mature,  professional,  tender,  sensual, 
handsome  man,  for  possibility  of  deep 
one-to-one  involvement,  including 
marriage  if  it's  right.  Portland  area. 
Do  not  answer  unless  sensitive,  hu- 
morous, able  to  give  and  expect  a 
lot  Reply  Harpers  Box  102. 
Vasectomy.  Everything  you've  wanted 
to  know.  $2.  Emdeen,  Box  395 1-H. 
Portland,  Ore.  97208. 
I  postulate  a  million  beings  will  send 
me  $1  each.  Marcus  Fate,  Box  13324, 
Austin,  Texas  78711. 
Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Repairs! 
Wholesale  Discounters!  AidMart. 
Drawer  Z-5,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33731. 

Retired  woman,  Master's,  quiet, 
bookish,  small  income,  some  art  train- 
ing, seeks  woman  with  similar  tastes 
to  share  expenses,  beat  inflation. 
Prefer  out  of  city,  N.Y. /N.J. /Conn, 
area.  References.  Box  506,  West 
Haverstraw,  N.Y.  10993. 
A  primal  alternative  in  Los  Angeles. 
Feeling  Training  Center,  6086  Comey 
Ave.  90034.  (213)  398-3203. 
Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented    acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Armageddon    "battle"    not  biblical. 
Brochure  free.  Searchlight,  Box  42, 
Suncity,  Calif.  92381. 
Penfriends.    For    free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 
Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!     Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Nationwide    introductions!    Free  in- 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068. 


Humanism:  Position  of  B.  -a 
Russell.  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  I  di 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  tljlg 
who  really  cue  about  people  Pi 
information  and  copy  of  Hi.  u 
Manifesto  II.  American  Hl  u 
Association,  Dept.  HR,  Box  j 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 
Sensational  new  diet.  Send  $1  I 
Enterprises,  Box  941,  Huntsvillfl 
35804. 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  fl 
vinity.  $15  donation,  free  inforrl 
Church  of  Universal  Brothtljl 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,W 
wood.  Calif.  90028.  M 
Interesting  penfriends!  35?  h.'J| 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  J 
Calif. 

Need  pen  pal — Prisoner,  33,  1 
white.  No  family.  Life  sentenct  I 
ry   Taylor    137-617.    P.O.    Bo:  I 
Lucasville.  Ohio  45648. 
Meet  your  ideal  mate,  compu 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270 
way,  N.Y.C. 


Primal  process.  Janov  trained 
tor.  Social  Growth  Center,  204 
ston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  947C 
College  degrees  at  home!  Cot 
directory   accredited   universiti I 
fering    correspondence  course:! 
RESEARCH,  Box  48533-H,  LoJ 
geles,  Calif.  90048. 
Learn  professional  astrology  at  | 
Write   World  .  Astrological    Se  i] 
Inc.,  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  420«| 
Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audi; 
scttes  by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  j 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  I 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs .1 
07632. 

Intellectually    stimulating  "Qi 

back"  strategy  game.  $3.50.  80LI 
don,  Sarnia,  Canada. 
Meet  compatible  mates.  Match'jl 
scientific  handwriting  analysis  I: 
tionwide.  All  ages.  $10.  Writecc| 
1058,  Glendale  Hts.,  111.  601371' 
New  progressive  politician  seek! 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  fotj 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville  j 
How  to  conduct  successful  meet  1 
in  office,  club,  church,  or 
group.  Send  $3.75  to  The  1 
Nanticoke,  Md.  21840. 


Intensive  and  group  therapy — /, 

Institute,  Inc.,  1310  West  ' 
Austin,  Texas  78756  Staff  did 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Ins 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive; 
sequent  groups  are  $10  each. 


ROOM  FOR  RENT  } 


Sleeping-study  room.  Kitchen 
leges.  Share  bath.  Excellent  trar 
tation.   N.Y.C.  east  eighties.  I 
man.  $35  weekly.  Owner  busy  [  I 
relations   piofessional   in    midth.  S 
Impeccable  references.  Harper's.iH 
202. 


Escape  to  the  still  virgin  British, 
gin  Islands.  Escape  crowds,  polli 
tension  and  television  at  our  owr 
vale  island — Marina  Cay.  Simple, 
forts,  good  food,  wine,  beach 
near  perfect  weather  all  year 
summers  are  beautiful!).  Bring  bt 
forget  ties  and  unwind.  Write  Mi 
Cay,  Box  76-H,  British  Virgin  Isl; 
Or  call  Tortola  4-2174. 
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GAME 


AVORITE  FORERUNNERS   by  Lillian  Koslover,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


We  readily  take  for  granted  that  our  lives  are  constantly 
ting  improved  by  new  gadgets,  machines,  and  appliances, 
ich  adding,  we  assume,  to  the  greater  ease  and  freedom 

our  daily  living.  In  this  age  of  technological  advances, 
t  us  suppose  that  the  old.  which  we  quickly  discard  with 
e  first  advertisement  of  an  improved  version,  was  de- 
iloped  and  touted  after  the  new — that  the  radio  was 
vented  after  television;  that  horses  rather  than  cars 
ere  the  newly  acclaimed  form  of  popular  transportation: 
tat  a  new  fabric  made  of  cotton  was  found  to  be  sturdier 
id  more  versatile  than  polyester.  We  might  find  an  item 

tomorrow's  paper  proclaiming: 

RADIO  OFFERS  NEW  FREEDOMS 

Home  audiences  will  no  longer  need  to  confine  them- 
selves to  one  room  or  even  one  seat  while  enjoying 


their  favorite  programs!  Science's  latest  development, 
railed  Radio,  allows  listeners  to  move  about  freely,  in 
fully  lighted  rooms,  with  hands  and  eyes  free  for  active 
participation  in  sewing,  reading,  crafts,  and  other  du- 
ties or  pleasures. 

This  month  we  invite  readers  to  return  nostalgically  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  write  a  news  release  (in  75 
words  or  less  )  that  praises  one  of  them  as  if  it  were  an 
improvement  over  its  newer  version. 

Send  your  entry  to  "Favorite  Forerunners,*' Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  no 
later  than  July  8.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the 
September  issue.  Entries  become  the  property  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  A  Luxo  lamp 

Runners-up:  A  Bookworm 

We  sleep,  perchance  we  dream:  ay, 

there's  the  rub. 
For  while  we  sleep,  crime,  pestilence, 

and  neglect 
I  lireaten  the  city's  very  life,  as  if 
To  shuille  off  its  mortal  coil. 
For  what  city  can  bear  the  whips  and 

scorns  of  time, 
Lnless  we  stay  and  do  not  flee. 

— Gertrude  Kelsey 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
Down  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
\\  hen  all  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd. 
And  did  exactly  what  you'd  do. 
I  turned  and  left  it  unresolved 
Oh.  God  forbid  1  get  involved. 

— Mary  Alice  Preston 
Truro.  Mass. 

When  I  was  one-and-twenty 
I  heard  a  wise  man  say, 
"Give  watches,  rings,  and  money 
To  a  mugger  right  away 
Give  pearls  away  and  rubies. 
Or  he  will  injure  you." 
Now  1  am  two-and-twenty 
And — ow  ! — 'tis  true,  tis  true. 

— Gloria  Rosenthal 
Vallev  Stream.  N.Y. 

The  smog  comes 
On  factory  heels. 
It  spreads,  smothering 
Harbor  and  city 
With  its  sooty  breath 
And  never  moves  on. 

— Kathryn  Yandle 
Clemson,  S.C. 


inners   of  "Pertinent  Poetry,'1'' 

e  May  game  that  asked  readers  to 
eate  their  own  updated  poetry  ahout 
ew  York  and  other  cities,  are: 

irst  Prize 

director's  chair: 

*y  eyes  tear  up  when  I  behold  the 

smoke-filled  city  sky. 
3  was  it.  once  progress  began: 
3  is  it  now.  for  urban  man: 
b  will  it  be  when  we  grow  old, 

Or.  breathing,  die. 
ure  greed  is  father  of  the  smog, 
nd  I  beseech  mankind  to  be 
nselfish.  ecologically. 

— Elaine  Stalfworth 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

unners-up 

Harper's  denim  tote  bag: 

ne  day  the  postman  left  with  me 
A  note  that  brought  an  awful  chill; 
our  computer  had  spun  so  wildly 
free — 

Alas.  Con  Ed.  I  can't  pay  your  bill. 

— Sylvia  Baron 
Forest  Hills.  N.Y. 

fe  were  very  tired,  and  not  very 
merry — 

iding  to  Manhattan  on  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry. 

"he  air  around  us  was  filled  with  soot 
and  fog. 

'(he  sun  rose  dripping,  a  bucketful  of 
smog. 


We  met  a  mugger  on  the  1RT  stairs. 
Gave  him  all  our  money,  even  subway 
fares. 

— Mai}  T.  Armat 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  sirens'  screams  proclaim  the 

parting  day. 
All  mothers  grab  their  children  up  in 

scores, 

Impatient  now  to  make  their  getaway 
And  leave  the  parks  to  muggers,  pimps, 
and  whores. 

— J.  E.  Brown.  Jr. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

D  ye  ken  Con  Ed's  pneumatic  drill? 
D  ye  ken  that  eardi  um-shalt'i  ing  thrill  '.'' 
D'ye  ken  it's  only  5:00  A.M. 
When  Con  Ed  and  his  merry  men 
Converge  to  prove  die  axiom: 
Man  s  work  may  go  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  Con  Ed's  work  is  never  done. 

— Jane  Carpenter 
Denver.  Colo. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary  . 
While  I  pondered,  although  wearv. 
some  unsolicited  pornographic  lore. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  knocking: 
Features  covered  with  a  stocking. 
Junkie  working  on  unlocking 
Myr  secure  apartment  door. 
'"Oula  luck,"  I  smiled,  then  swore: 
Twitching,  pitching,  sniffing,  scratching. 
He  succeeded  in  unlatching 
Every  lock,  just  like  before! 

— Nancy  Davenport 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


f'TURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

'hose  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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Opel.  It  doesn't 
need  a  lot  of  gas 
to  be  exciting. 


The  Germans  are  a  demanding  people  They  expect 
perfi   lion  of  most  things  -themselves,  their  work, 
then  pr<  iducts,  and  of  course,  the  automobiles  they 
Inve  And  more  often  than  not,  they  get  it. 

Or  at  least  come  close 

From  the  country  that  gave  you 
the  Gullwing  and  the  economy  import 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  fastest, 
most  powerful  cars  in  history  have  come  from  Germany 
It  is  also  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  most  frugal, 
gas-pinching  cars  are  likewise  German  in  origin 

The  optimum  compromise:  economy  and  spirit 

It  is  equally  logical  that  a  proven  best  seller  in  such 
a  nation  must  embody  a  combination  of  both 
Performance  and  economy  Emotion  and  frugality 

Art  and  Science 

The  Opel  Manta  Rallye  is  such  a  blend  Its  precision 
1  9  liter,  cam-in-head  4-cyhnder  engine  and  4-speed 
transmission  allow  it  to  cope  handily  with  the  rigors  of 
the  German  Autobahn  And  for  urban  situations,  there's 
an  automatic  transmission  available  But  in  either  case, 
the  powerplant  is  fundamentally  rugged  and  simple 
Hence,  maintenance  and  fuel  consumption  are  held 

to  practical  mmimums 

Old  World  practicality 

Virtually  everywhere  you  look,  Manta  Rallye  is  an 
exercise  in  sound,  no-nonsense  thinking  The  hood  is 
painted  a  businesslike  flat-black,  for  efficiency  as  well 
as  looks  The  instrumentation  is  as  sensuous  to  the  eye 
as  it  is  plentiful  to  watch  A  large  tachometer  checks 
engine  speed,  and  there  are  warning  lights  and 
gauges  for  amps  and  oil  pressure  The  front  seats,  in 
best  German  fashion,  recline  individually  at  the 
twist  of  a  knob  And  the  steering  wheel  carries  a 

skin  of  soft  vinyl 

It  works 

The  total  effect  is  that  of  function  The  car  looks  like  it 
works  And  it  does  work  It  works  because  of  things 
like  front  and  rear  stabilizer  bars  in  the  suspension  and 
an  efficient  forced-air  ventilation  system  It  works 
because  of  power  front  disc  brakes  and  dozens  of 
other  things,  little  and  big,  that  help  make  it  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  drive  It  works  because,  well,  it  has  to,  to  be 
a  proven  best  seller  in  Germany 

And  the  price? 

The  price  of  an  Opel  Manta  Rallye  in  America  is 
$3,584  22*  including  road  wheels,  special 
instrumentation,  and  radio 
The  standard  Manta  Coupe  is  priced  at  $3,298.50* 
the  Manta  Luxus  and  Opel  Sportwagon  at 
$3,535  50*  and  $3,521  50,*  respectively 
See  and  drive  one  at  any  of  more  than  2,200 
Buick/Opel  dealers  throughout  America 


'Manufacturer's  Suggested  Retail  Price,  including 
ieah  i  new  vehicle  preparation  charges,  other  optional 
equipment,  state  and  local  taxes  and  transportation 
i  -names  from  Port  of  Entry  are  additional 


Opel.  A  proven  bestseller 
in  Germany. 
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Jerry  Ford:  Hail  to  the  Commoner-in-Chief  @ 


ining  Children  to  Cheat:  The  Soap  Box  Derby  Scandal 


>rdon's  Gin  not  only  makes  a  better  dry  martini 
it  makes  a  better  everything. 

i 


Everyone  knows  how  the  English  keep  their  martinis  dry.  And  most  everyone  knows  that 
Gordon's  also  makes  just  about  every  other  drink  taste  better.  It  brings  out  the  flavour  of 
your  favourite  mixer.  Good  reason  it's  the  largest  seller  in  England,  America,  the  world. 

Gordon's  Gin.  It's  how  the  English  keep  dry.  f^f1 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET:  Shown  above  are  just  16  of  over  100  delicious-tasting  Gordon's  Gin  recipes.  All  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  name  and  address  to  Gordon's  Gin, 
Box  5723,  Dept  H.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

PRODUCT  OF  USA  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISllLtED  FROM  GRAIN  86PROOF  GORDONS  ORY  GIN  CO . LTD  LINDfN  N  J 


\t  last,  a  book  service 
vithout  a  cover  charge 


THE  CATALOGUE 
OF  CATALOGUES 


JHEUNGAME 


Announcing  the 

QUALITY  PAPERBACK  BOOK  SERVICE 


The  easy,  economical  way  to  buy  the  best  paperback  books  in  print. 


ices  shown  are  publishers'  list 

I.  GOOD  CHEAP  FOOD  by  MIRIAM 
GERER.  $3.95 

13.  THE  RISE  ANO  FALL  OF  THE 
RO  REICH  bv  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
Vols.  Boxed)  $5.95 
i!  AN  ISAAC  BASHEVIS  SINGER 
\DER.  $5.95 

l.  THE  COMPLETE  STORIES  OF 
\NNERY  O'CONNOR.  $3.95 
19.  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  DON  JUAN, 
EPARATE  REALITY  and  JOURNEY 
IXTLAN  by  Carlos  castaneda 
Vols.  Boxed)  $8.85 
32.  CAT'S  CRADLE,  SLAUGHTER- 
joE-FIVE  and  BREAKFAST  OF 
'^MPIONS  by  KURT  VONNEGUT,  JR. 
b  prices  total  $6.55 
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WRAPAROUND 


ishing:  What's  the  Catch? 


fishing  is  divisible  into 
parts: 

'reparation,  which  calls  for 
reful,  informed,  and — if 
>le — inspired  selection  of 
ime,  the  place,  and  the 

Encounter,  in  which  a  fish 
happen  along,  swim  within 
ptual  range  of  your  bait, 
ake  a  fancy  to  it.  Where  it 
>  from,  why  it  has  shown 
that  particular  moment. 
:  it  will  go  if  you  don't  get 
way — these  things  are  mys- 
s  and,  for  present  pur- 
irrelevant.  What  sort  of 
ou've  hooked  is  mysterious, 
rou  can't  know  what  size 
or  what  it  might  be  good 
itil  you've  landed  it,  which 
us  to 

Disposition.  With  skill,  te- 
|  and  luck,  you  will  net 
reature  who  came  out  of 
imewhere  to  nibble  on  the 
»f  your  line.  Once  you've 
i  him  in,  you  can  decide 
er  to  throw  him  back, 

him   up,   or  have  him 
d  to  be  hung  on  the  wall. 
WRAPAROUNDS  are  di- 
:  into  three  parts: 
Preparation,  which  calls 

careful,  informed,  and — 
sible — inspired  selection  of 
n  and  visual  materials  of- 

different  perspectives  on 
ime  broad  central  theme. 
Lncounter,  in  which  an  indi- 
. — reading  here  and  there, 
ing,  sampling — suddenly 
a  nibble  at  his  conscious- 
Summoned  perhaps  by  the 
•osition  of  complementary 
ntradictory)  approaches  to 
ven  subject,  a  new  notion 
rysteriously  appeared  and 
;wims  just  below  the  sur- 
»f  the  mind,  indistinct  and 

to  escape  entirely. 
Disposition.  Working  an  in- 

perception  up  out  of  the 
1  murk  to  a  point  where 
an  see  its  contours  and  ex- 

the  implications  is  the 
tep.  Then  there  are  deci- 


sions to  be  made:  is  this  the  sort 
of  catch  worth  developing  in- 
tellectually? Can  it  be  used  to 
spur  some  practical  changes  in 
your  life?  Or  should  you  throw 
it  back  and  try  for  another  one? 

The  supply  is  limitless,  no 
license  is  required,  and  the  best 
catch  goes  to  the  anglers  with 
no  fancier  equipment  than  the 
right  mental  set. 

Imagine  yourself  on  the  river- 
bank,  your  rod  in  your  hands. 
The  sun  is  warm  on  your  skin, 
the  breeze  is  soft  in  the  trees, 
and  birdcalls  and  rustling  leaves 
are  the  loudest  sounds  you  hear. 
Let    your    mind    roam  free. 


WRAPAROUND  asks  of  you 
just  this  sort  of  relaxation,  this 
lazy,  open  receptivity.  Unlike 
other  printed  materials,  which 
generally  require  paying  strict 
attention  to  a  developing  theme, 
these  pages  invite  you  to  conduct 
random  explorations.  The  mo- 
ment that  you  stumble  on  some- 
thing worth  following  up,  it  is 
time  to  act  with  all  the  verve 
of  a  fisherman  who  thinks  he's 
got  a  big  one. 

Each  month,  lines  lead  out 
from  WRAPAROUND  to  hook 
up  with  major  areas  of  human 
concern:  religion,  for  instance, 
or  public  v.  private  action,  or 
perception,  or  systems  of  social 


organization.  Which  territory 
you  enter  and  what  you  do  once 
you  get  to  it  is  up  to  you.  The 
examples  below,  which  pertain 
to  this  issue's  topic,  sketch  only 
two — out  of  an  infinite  number 
— of  scenarios. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  practical  bent.  You  are 
tempted  to  try  the  recipe  culled 
from  The  Compleat  Angler. 
Since  you're  cooking  something 
special,  why  not  invite  friends 
in  to  share  it  with  you?  And 
while  you've  got  them  all  to- 
gether, why  not  try  to  interest 
them  in  contributing  to  the 
neighborhood  crafts  center 
you've  been  thinking  of  organiz- 
ing? And  if  they're  interested  . . . 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
you're  inclined  to  be  contempla- 
tive. Starting  with  the  same  rec- 
ipe, you  can  form  conceptual 
designs  of  your  own  choosing: 
think  of  seventeenth-century 
cookery;  compare  it  with  an- 
other time,  another  culture;  now 
it's  anthropology  you're  think- 
ing about — mores . .  .artifacts . . . 
relics  .  .  .  fossils  .  .  .  fish.  This 
small  circle  has  the  virtues  of 
simplicity  and  neatness;  larger 
and  more  elegant  ones  can  be 
constructed,  and  so  can  some 
pretty  wild  free-form  shapes. 

It  is  possible  to  create  more 
complex  designs  by  starting  with 
any  two  (or  three  or  four  or 
more)  different  subjects.  Take, 
as  examples,  the  topics  of  the 
past  three  WRAPAROUNDs: 
Love,  Solar  Energy,  and  Know- 
ing Your  Place.  Add  Fishing  to 
the  group  and  spin  each  of  the 
subjects  out  (as  above).  Watch 
the  unfolding  patterns. 

Do  you  notice  that  they  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  intersect 
with  one  another? 

Does  that  tendency  hint,  per- 
haps, at  a  universe  in  which 
each  element  possesses  the 
miraculous  power  to  conjure  up 
a  vision  of  the  whole? 

Where  do  you  go  from  there? 

—Judith  Appelbaum 
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VERY  LIKE  A  WHALE 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  sells  the  following  wet  and  dry  flies: 
Quill  Gordon,  Red  Quill,  Royal  Coachman,  Brown  Mayfly, 
Floating  Sedge,  Minute  Black  Ant,  Stone  Fly,  Grey  Mayfly,  Green 
Mayfly,  Carpenter  Ant,  Honey  Ant,  Cinnamon  Ant,  Red  Ant, 
Yellow  Mayfly,  Grizzly,  White,  Irresistible.  Brown  Charm,  Grey 
Wulff,  Royal  Wulff,  White  Wulff,  Rat-Faced  MacDonald,  Yellow 
Charm,  Shaggy  Rat,  Blue  Charm,  Durham  Ranger,  Dusty  Miller, 
Black  Dove,  Green  Highlander,  Jock  Scott,  Night  Hawk,  Beaver- 
kill  Female,  Black  Gnat,  Blue  Dun,  Blue  Quill,  Brown  Hackle, 
Cahill,  Light  Cahill,  Cowdung,  Ginger  Quill,  Gray  Hackle,  Grizzly 
King,  Caddis,  Cream,  Dark  Hendrickson,  Dark  Olive,  Gordon 
Quill,  Partridge,  Grey  Fox,  Hare's  Ear,  Leadwing  Coachman, 
Light  Olive,  Little  Marryat,  Little  May,  March  Brown,  Montana, 
Pheasant  Tail,  Strawman,  Tups  Indispensible,  Black  Ghost,  Green 
Ghost,  Silver  Shiner,  Supervisor,  White  Maribou,  Parma  Belle, 
Montreal,  Grey  Mouse,  Dark  Tiger,  Light  Tiger,  Professor,  Black 
Nose  Dace,  Mickey  Finn,  Muddler  Minnow,  Mosquito,  Iron  Blue 
Dun,  McGinty  Bee,  Rio  Grand  King. 

Among  spin-cast  lures,  used  for  both  fresh-  and  saltwater  fish, 
are: 

Rooster  Tail,  Tarantula,  Swinger,  Shyster,  FlexoLure,  Mepp's 
Killer,  Creek  Chub,  Fred  Arbogast's  Jitter  Bug,  Fred  Arbogast's 
Hula  Popper,  Fred  Arbogast's  Arbogaster,  Tiny  Runt,  Flatfish, 
MirroLure,  Lazy  Ike,  Dardevle,  Wob-L-Rite,  Phoebe,  Double  Jig, 
Red-Eye,  Wooley  Worm,  Fat  Dart,  Crazy  Cracker,  Buggtail, 
Wiggle  Jig,  Shorty,  Rebel,  Rapala,  No-Eql,  Shorty,  Fabulous 
Fiord  Spoon,  "No  Alibi"  Smilin'  Bill,  Krocodile,  Cast-A-Lure. 

— compiled  by  Ian  Frazier 
Ian  Frazier  is  a  staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker. 


Bad  Business 

I  am  one  of  several  hundred 
thousand  people  in  this  country 
who  make  their  living,  or  part 
of  it,  catching  fish  commercial- 
ly. I  fish  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  trolling  a  hook  and  line 
for  king  mackerel.  On  good 
days  I  catch  about  1 ,500  pounds, 
fishing  alone  on  my  twenty- 
four-foot  boat  eight  to  twenty 
miles  offshore.  I  know  first- 
hand the  sorry  state  of  the 
American  commercial  fishing 
industry.  In  my  opinion,  the 
problem  has  three  basic  aspects: 

1.  The  United  States  has, 
through  various  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams, spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  developing  the 
fleets  of  foreign  lands.  Where 
processing  plants  were  needed, 
they  were  built.  Where  new 
techniques  and/or  pieces  of 
equipment  were  called  for,  they 
were  introduced.  Much  of  the 
seafood  caught  with  our  aid  was 
then  shipped  to  this  country  be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  it  than  the  hungry, 
teeming  masses  it  was  intended 
to  feed. 

2.  No  similar  aid  has  been 
extended  to  American  fisher- 
men. Domestic  efforts  are  bent 
toward  basic  and  abstract  re- 
search, identifying  and  classi- 
fying new  species,  and  so  on. 
Occasionally,  some  Washington 
bureaucrat  tries  to  do  something 
for  fishermen  (usually  because 
the  Russians  are  doing  it).  But 
what  money  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated has  generally  been 
piddled  away. 

3.  American  fishermen  seem 
not  to  display  the  ingenuity  and 
drive  that  have  been  the  bul- 
warks of  free  enterprise.  Why 
isn't  some  ambitious  fisherman 
offshore  New  England  with  a 
fleet  of  superboats,  processing 
on  board?  Why  is  60  percent  of 
the  domestic  fleet  over  sixteen 
years  old?  Why  don't  we  have 
the  modern  processing  plants 
necessary  to  utilize  our  abun- 
dant coastal  resources? 

The  answers  boil  down  to 
this:  the  fish  marketing  system 
is  antiquated  and  corrupt.  For 
decades  it  has  exploited  the 
American  fisherman  and  al- 
lowed him  only  enough  return 
on  the  commodity  he  produces 
to  afford  bare  subsistence. 

If  fishermen  would  get  to- 
gether, they  might  be  able  to 
fight  back.  But  the  nature  of 
most  fishermen  is  not  political; 
we  tend  to  be  independent  souls 


who  would  rather  head  oi  m 
sea  than  bother  trying  to  ch  f 
the  system.  Our  associal  g| 
lack  clout,  money,  and  ta  t 
Since  a  major  source  of  foe  it| 
at  stake  and  the  producers  i-1 
not  effectively  help  themse  s.l 
I  think  Uncle  Sam  should  pi 
in.  But  the  processors  and 
porters  who  market  $1.5  bi  g 
in  fisheries  imports  each  » 
are  making  money  with  tr  %\ 
the  way  they  are.  My  collea  %l 
and  I  can't  compete  with  i  ill 
handsomely  funded  lobbies. 

We  fight  on,  though,  am 
have  made  progress  on  the  til 
front.  A  year  ago  we  for  d| 
The  Florida  Fishermen's  I'm 
keting  Association.  The 
bargaining  cooperative  to  t 
formed  by  fishermen  in  if 
state  of  Florida,  it  now  has  7 
members.  Most  of  us  also  !• 
long  to  the  Organized  Fis  ii 
men  of  Florida,  a  state' t 
trade  association  dealing  mc  y 
with  local  legislation  and  t 
servation. 

As  a  result  of  our  vai  is 
group  efforts,  dockside  p.* 
have  improved  substant  yi 
around  here,  and  dealers  t 
making  far  fewer  threats  ag;  it 
fishermen.  But  trying  to  get  r 
government  to  do  as  mu<  -) 
hell,  half  as  much — for  its  oj 
domestic  producers  as  it  ti 
done  for  foreign  fisherme  u: 
another  ball  game.  Writing  ij 
Congressman  helps,  but 
wheel  that  squeaks  the  loi  8 
gets  the  grease.  I  am  ho  i? 
that  some  of  you  who  read  is  I 
will  help  me  squeak.  M 
— Mike  W<  ii 
Mike  Weiner  is  president  of 
Florida  Fishermen's  Marketing  »: 
ciation. 


CONTRIBUTING 

The  creek  was  made  nai « 
by  little  green  trees  that  j  i 
too  close  together.  The  c  i 
was  like  12,845  telepl  t 
booths  in  a  row  with  high  I 
torian  ceilings  and  all  the  d  IJ 
taken  off  and  all  the  back -it 
the  booths  knocked  out. 

Sometimes  when  I  went  . 
ing  in  there,  I  felt  just  1 
telephone  repairman, 
though  I  did  not  look  like 
I  was  only  a  kid  covered 
fishing   tackle,   but  in 
strange  way  by  going  in 
and  catching  a  few  trout,  1 
the  telephones  in  service, 
an  asset  to  society. 

— Richard  Brau 
Trout  Fishing  in  America, 


nod  Catch 

Whoever  takes  up  fishing  se- 
>usly  quickly  learns  the  mean- 
g  of  fisherman's  luck  and 
mes  to  understand  that  some 
ople  are  simply  and  inexpli- 
bly  luckier  than  others.  I  have 
en  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
My  first  good  fortune  was  to 
born  to  a  mother  who  had 
jwn  up  on  a  Catskill  Moun- 
n  farm.  She  gave  me  an  early 
d  lasting  appreciation  for 
jntry  things,  including  fish- 
jj  for  trout. 

Next,  I  found  a  bride  who 
-iched  my  own  enthusiasm 
'  all  outdoors.  Our  home 
ne  complete  with  a  pretty  and 
)ductive  trout  stream  running 

and  with  the  perfect  father- 
law:  a  fine,  old-fashioned 
»ler-gentleman-scholar  who 
ned  the  local  general  store  in 
iny  Catskill  Mountain  village, 
1  who  kept  careful  accounts 

the  village  microcosm.  My 
der-in-law  shared  with  me  his 
p  knowledge  of  this  lovely 
intry,  and  he  also  taught  me 

ways  and  whys  of  fly  fish- 

^ater,  as  I  explored  the  liter- 
re,  arts,  and  sciences  of  an- 
ig,  I  grew  fascinated  with 
piscatorial  perspective  as  a 
icle  for  the  rewarding  study 
all  sorts  of  things  besides 
ling  itself. 

ishing,  I  decided,  was  too 
tortant  a  subject  to  be  left  to 
fishermen.  My  work  in  book 
lishing  and  higher  educa- 
i  helped  me  visualize  the  in- 
te  possibilities  in  angling  as 
academic  subject.  From  its 
stic  and  creative  aspects  to 
concerns  with  conservation, 
lomics,  history,  culture,  lit- 
ure,  philosophy,  law,  poli- 
behavior,  and  many  of  the 
sical  sciences,  it  offers  the 
ginative  teacher-angler  many 
>  on  which  to  hang  valuable, 
•yable,  lasting  learning, 
hrough  chance  and  friend- 
I  was  able  to  participate 
he  design  and  introduction 
I  course  in  fly  fishing  (four 
fits)  at  the  University  of 
I  lands  in  1972.  The  course, 
feted  by  a  chemistry  profes- 
f  James  Ifft  (now  a  dean), 
I  so  successful  that  Stanford 
GLersity  asked  us  to  present 
Mmilar  one  there  the  follow- 
I  fall. 

although  a  skillful  angler- 
jessor  can  design  a  course 
I  angling  to  satisfy  his  own 
I  -es — practical,  professional, 


The  first  fish  appeared  on  earth 
roughly  five  hundred  million 
years  ago. 


Git  Along,  Little  Catfish 


scientific — my  own  preference 
is  to  angle  for  a  better  educa- 
tion in  historical,  literary,  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  fishing, 
which  include  not  only  humor 
and  paradox  but  also  the  mys- 
tery expressed  so  well  in  this 
passage  from  Jonah's  Dream,  by 
Sven  Berlin: 

Often  when  I  am  by  the 
water — by  a  river  or  in  a  ship 
or  on  the  edges  of  an  inland 
sea,  a  great  lake — /  dream  I  am 
inside  a  fish  and  the  whole  world 
is  the  cathedral  of  his  great  rib- 
case  and  spine,  the  sunset  col- 
ours his  slippery  spongy  inside, 
the  salt  sting  of  his  strong  en- 
zymes bleach  me  white  down 
one  side,  as  they  must  have 
bleached  my  namesake  after 
seventy-two  hours  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale.  The  low  murmur  of 
the  turbines  that  power  his  heart 
and  fins,  the  elaborate  system 
that  picks  up  vibration  and 
sound  in  changing  patterns,  like 
a  radar  set,  and  translates  them 
into  images  in  his  prehistoric 
brain  and  finally  to  his  eye,  are 
immeasurably  marvellous  to  my 
inner  mind.  For  just  as  this 
image  he  is  hunting  goes  full 
circuit  and  is  finally  devoured 
into  the  body  of  the  fish,  so  it 
seems  that  the  memories  of  my 
most  early  experience,  even  be- 
fore man  was  created,  of  the 
sea  and  the  great  rivers  that  run 
to  the  sea  are  returning  by  the 
miracle  of  consciousness  and 
render  me  a  more  complete  per- 
son when  I  have  absorbed  them. 
If,  as  it  seems  in  my  dream,  I 
am  inside  a  fish,  how  much 
more  truly  then  is  the  fish  in- 
side me  when  I  awake? 

Chuang-Tzu  dreamed  he  was 
a  butterfly;  when  he  awoke  he 
did  not  then  know  if  he  was  a 
man  dreaming  he  was  a  butter- 
fly or  a  butterfly  dreaming  he 
was  a  man.  I  sometimes  find  it 
enchantingly  difficult  to  tell 
whether  1  am  a  man  fishing  for 
a  pike  or  the  pike  for  whom  a 
man  is  fishing;  or  indeed,  the 
ledge  under  which  the  pike  lies, 
as  in  the  rock-drawing  at  Perche 
Merle,  fused  into  one  by  the 
magic  of  imagination. 

— William  Kaufmann 

William  Kaufmann  is  the  publisher 
of  Martin  Gardner's  first  novel,  The 
Flight  of  Peter  Fromm,  and  Chris- 
topher D.  Stone's  environmental  book, 
Should  Trees  Have  Standing? 


You  have  to  wait  in  line  for 
Sunday  dinner  at  Bill  Bellis's 
small,  picturesque  River  Boat 
Restaurant  aboard  an  old  barge 
stranded  high  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee  River  a  few  miles 
south  of  Shiloh.  The  specialty 
of  the  house  is  deep-fried  cat- 
fish with  all  the  trimmings  and, 
on  a  normal  Sunday,  Mrs.  Bellis 
fusses  over  a  hot  stove  prepar- 
ing more  than  1,000  of  these 
delectable  creatures  according 
to  her  secret  recipe. 

A  catfish  dinner  used  to  be  a 
rarity.  If  you  craved  one,  you 
had  to  catch  your  own.  Then, 
around  1960,  a  handful  of  farm- 
ers began  to  experiment  with 
raising  catfish  as  a  regular  crop 
along  with  rice,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton, and  cattle.  Ten  years  later, 
58,000  acres  of  farmland  had 
been  converted  to  special  rear- 
ing ponds,  and  78  million  pounds 
of  catfish  were  sent  to  market. 

The  real  breakthrough  came 
with  the  establishment  of  fish 
processing  plants.  Realizing  the 
need  for  a  marketing  system, 
Edgar  Farmer,  a  pioneer  fish 
farmer  of  Dumas,  Arkansas, 
coaxed  his  neighbors  into  help- 
ing him  start  the  first  fish  co- 
operative. Now  there  are  more 
than  twenty  cooperative  proces- 
sing plants,  and  semiautomated 
equipment  is  being  devised  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  hand 
labor  involved  in  cleaning  and 
packaging  fish. 

Today  fish  farming  is  a  mul- 
ti-million-dollar industry.  The 
pond-digging  bulldozer  is  often 
more  valuable  than  the  familiar 
tractor  and  plow.  Raising  fish 
has  become  a  scientific  opera- 


tion, so  specialized  that  some 
fish  farms  simply  breed,  hatch, 
and  raise  catfish  to  fingerling 
size  (a  single  farm  can  produce 
as  many  as  50  million  finger- 
lings  annually)  while  other 
farms  fatten  them  up  for  mar- 
ket. Normally,  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  specially  formulated 
food  pellets — doled  out  by  au- 
tomated equipment — will  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  catfish. 
That's  a  far  better  return  than 
a  farmer  can  hope  for  with  cat- 
tle or  chickens.  And  a  fish  farm- 
er needn't  concern  himself  with 
crop-destroying  droughts,  rains, 
high  winds,  or  cold  spells. 

To  prevent  diseases  and  par- 
asites, fish  farmers  avoid  dig- 
ging ponds  where  there  is  a 
natural  flow  of  water.  Instead, 
they  pump  quality  water  into 
the  ponds  from  deep  under- 
ground wells.  Building  and 
equipping  a  twenty-acre  pond 
costs  between  $12,000  and 
$15,000,  but,  with  an  average 
crop  of  1,500  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre,  that  pond  will  yield 
30,000  pounds  of  catfish  per 
year. 

When  it's  roundup  time  on 
a  catfish  ranch,  the  ponds  are 
drained,  and  the  fishpunchers, 
dressed  in  hip  boots  and  armed 
with  nets,  drive  the  herd  into 
shallow  water,  where  it  is  quick- 
ly transferred  to  waiting  tank 
trucks  and  rushed  to  the  proces- 
sing plant.  Then,  a  new  batch 
of  fingerlings  is  introduced,  and 
the  cycle  begins  anew. 

— Mark  J.  Sosin 

Mark  J.  Sosin  is  coauthor,  with  John 
Clark,  of  Through  the  Fish's  Eye 
(Harper  &  Row). 


WOMEN'S  LIB 

In  one  of  the  five-bearers,  Xyphophorus,  the  sword-tail,  authen- 
tic records  are  numerous  of  complete  change  of  sex.  An  individ- 
ual starts  life  as  a  female,  becomes  a  mother,  and  gives  birth  to 
numerous  offspring.  After  some  years  of  this  she  gets  tired  of 
males,  starts  taking  up  with  other  females,  and  before  long  has 
fathered  numerous  offspring.  As  one  ichthyologist  described  it,  "A 
mother  becomes  the  father  of  her  own  granddaughter."  It  seems 
a  happy  division  of  domestic  labors,  and  one  which  human  beings 
might  well  envy.  After  a  youthful  probationary  period  during 
which  she  underwent  the  trials,  as  well  as  the  joys,  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood,  the  individual,  instead  of  becoming  barren  in 
middle  life,  would  turn  into  a  man,  enjoying  thenceforth  masculine 
freedom  from  physical  and  domestic  woes,  and  assuming  masculine 
responsibilities.  What  wise  old  men  we  should  have!  For  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  even  the  most  sensitive  of  us  fully  to  appreciate  situa- 
tions which  we  have  not  personally  experienced;  but  an  old  man 
who  had  been  in  his  earlier  days  maiden,  wife,  and  mother  would 
be  capable  of  a  boundless  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  all 
mankind.  — Brian  Curtis 

The  Life  Story  of  the  Fish,  1949 


Marine  organisms  supply  70 
percent  of  the  world's  oxygen. 

OUR  INHERITANCE 

When  they  went  ashore  the 
animals  that  took  up  a  land  life 
carried  with  them  a  part  of  the 
sea  in  their  bodies,  a  heritage 
which  they  passed  on  to  their 
children  and  which  even  today 
links  each  land  animal  with  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  sea.  Fish, 
amphibian,  and  reptile,  warm- 
blooded bird  and  mammal — 
each  of  us  carries  in  our  veins 
a  salty  stream  in  which  the  ele- 
ments sodium,  potassium,  and 
calcium  are  combined  in  almost 
the  same  proportions  as  in  sea 
water.  This  is  our  inheritance 
from  the  day,  untold  millions 
of  years  ago,  when  a  remote 
ancestor,  having  progressed 
from  the  one-celled  to  the  many- 
celled  stage,  first  developed  a 
circulatory  system  in  which  the 
fluid  was  merely  the  water  of 
the  sea.  In  the  same  way,  our 
lime-hardened  skeletons  are  a 
heritage  from  the  calcium-rich 
ocean  of  Cambrian  time.  Even 
the  protoplasm  that  streams 
within  each  cell  of  our  bodies 
has  the  chemical  structure  im- 
pressed upon  all  living  matter 
when  the  first  simple  creatures 
were  brought  forth  in  the  an- 
cient sea.  And  as  life  itself  be- 
gan in  the  sea,  so  each  of  us 
begins  his  individual  life  in  a 
miniature  ocean  within  his 
mother's  womb,  and  in  the 
stages  of  his  embryonic  devel- 
opment repeats  the  steps  by 
which  his  race  evolved,  from 
gill-breathing  inhabitants  of  a 
water  world  to  creatures  able  to 
live  on  land.  — Rachel  Carson 
The  Sea  Around  Us,  1961 


What's  the  most  valuable 
thing  you've  ever  learned?  How 
did  you  learn  it?  What  did  you 
use  it  for?  What  good  is  it  to 
you  now?  WRAPAROUND  is 
interested  in  your  answers  and 
in  any  suggestions  you  may 
have  about  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Sometime 
this  fall,  we  hope  to  publish  a 
selection  of  your  responses, 
from  which  we  can  all  learn. 

Please  send  your  contribu- 
tions to  WRAPAROUND, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Who  Goes  There? 

Bizarre  and  striking  color  patterns  are  found  on  tropical  reef 
fishes.  Most  reef  fish  feed  by  browsing  on  plant  life,  gulping  fry, 
or  attacking  small  shellfish,  so  they  don't  really  need  camou- 
flage for  ambush  purposes.  The  reef  is  a  patchwork  of  caves  and 
niches.  During  the  daylight  hours,  small  fish  find  protection  in 
these  places  and  don't  need  the  benefit  of  coloration  for  conceal- 
ment. The  water  is  so  clear  that  these  fish  can  see  predators  com- 
ing far  enough  away  to  run  for  cover. 

However,  the  bright  colors  do  have  a  purpose:  they  are  primari- 
ly for  identification.  It  is  important  for  reef  fish  to  be  able  to 
identify  each  other  because  they  are  territorial  by  nature  and 
jealously  guard  their  home  grounds  against  invasion. 

— Mark  Sosin  and  John  Clark 
Through  the  Fish's  Eye,  1973 


There  are  between  15,000  and  17,000  species  of  fish  on  earth  today, 
compared  to  about  8,600  birds  and  4,500  mammals. 


Tradition 

If  all  our  country's  fish  were 
stewed  up  with  all  our  coun- 
try's waters,  the  resulting  broth 
would  be  too  weak  to  nourish 
either  the  mind  or  the  soul  of 
an  angler,  let  alone  his  body. 
He  has  to  seek  his  sustenance 
elsewhere.  But  he  goes  fishing 
as  often  as  he  can. 

Why?  For  the  same  reason 
he  drinks  tea,  and  smokes  a 
cigar  with  his  coffee.  There  is 
no  nourishment  in  any  of  those 
things.  What  they  offer  is  a  de- 
lightful taste.  Fish  provide  a 
flavor  for  the  mind  and  soul  to 
enjoy  because  they  are  spiced 
with  that  wonderful  condiment, 
tradition.  The  angler  supports 
himself  on  tradition. 

This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  old  clubs.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  old,  very  costly, 
very  exclusive  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing club  near  New  York.  One 
day  a  rarely  seen  member 
dropped  in  for  luncheon  with 
a  personable  young  lady  as  his 
guest.  No  other  member  was 
present,  but  word  got  round. 
Soon  afterward,  the  member 
was  approached  by  an  embar- 
rassed club  secretary. 

"Jack,  there  is  a  rumor  that 
your  luncheon  guest  of  last 
week  is  your  mistress,"  he  said. 
The  member  hesitated,  shrugged, 
and  nodded. 

"In  that  case,  I  am  directed 
to  request  your  resignation. 
Dammit,  Jack,"  he  added  re- 
proachfully, "you  know  the 
club  tradition  as  well  as  I  do." 

A  venerable  fishing  club  in 
the  Catskills  has  one  tradition: 
nothing  can  be  changed.  On  its 
log  wall  a  1912  grocery-store 
calendar  hung  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  until  it  disintegrated 


and  fell  off.  And  the  club  in 
late  years  was  nearly  torn  apart 
when  some  iconoclast  purloined, 
and  repaired,  the  leaky  kerosene 
lamp  that  had  been  suspended 
(for  at  least  thirty  years,  to  my 
certain  knowledge)  directly 
above  the  pitcher  of  spring 
water  with  which  the  members 
mixed  their  highballs. 

On  a  short  but  utterly  superb 
stretch  of  a  trout  river,  four  or 
five  wealthy,  elderly  gentlemen 
have  a  clubhouse.  Any  more 
or  less  mannerly  angler  with  a 
clean  face  and  hands  can  wan- 
gle an  invitation  to  take  tea  on 
their  terrace.  But  no  one  can 
get  an  invitation  to  fish.  Even 
the  members  don't  angle  for 
their  fish.  They  maintain  the 
club  so  they  can  sit  and  watch 
their  enormous  fish  rising  to 
handfuls  of  food  pellets.  At 
teatime. 

I  have  never  fished  with  a 
glass  rod,  but  during  fifty  years 
of  angling  I  have  collected  some 
fourteen  split-bamboo  rods, 
which  are  the  best  of  their  vari- 
ous types  in  the  world  for  me. 
And  I  am  thankful  that  I  can 
still  find  enough  old-fashioned 
braided  silk  fly  lines  to  fill  my 
needs.  My  feeling  about  glass 
rods  and  synthetic  lines  is  like 
my  old  boss's  reply  when,  in 
1915, 1  suggested  he  buy  a  light 
car  for  errand-running  at  his 
country  house.  "A  Model  T 
Ford  would  be  cheap  and 
handy,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  not  a  Ford;  I  might 
want  to  drive  it  myself  some- 
time," he  said  sternly.  "The 
Model  T  Ford  is  a  vulgar  auto- 
mobile." — Sparse  Grey  Hackle 

Sparse  Grey  Hackle  is  the  author  of 
Fishless  Days,  Angling  Nights,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  sports  mag- 
azines. 


"In  shallow  shoals,  English  so 
do  It, 

Gold-fish,  in  the  privacy 
bowls,  do  it" 

— Cole  Por 
"Let's  Do  It,"  IS 


Tub  0  Senhar 
Vos  Accompanhe 

Each  April  5,000  Portugu 
fishermen  and  their  families 
ceive  a  blessing  in  the  sixteen 
century  monastery  and  chui 
of  the  Jeronimos  at  Belem, 
the  Tagus  River  near  Lisb 
The  church,  which  is  decora 
with  ropes  and  anchors,  \ 
built  to  celebrate  Vasco  da  ( 
ma's  pioneering  voyage  to  In( 
From  its  door  one  can  see 
palms  and  flowers  along 
beach  of  Restalo.  After  the  j 
vice  the  fishermen  leave  on 
spring  east  wind  for  the  Gn 
Banks  off  Newfoundland.  Th 
are  the  waters  Kipling  called 
waste  of  wallowing  sea,  cloal 
with  dank  fog,  vexed  with  ga 
harried  with  drifting  ice." 
part  of  the  world's  largest  c 
fishing  armada,  the  Portugu 
operate  off  Newfoundland, 
Davis  Strait  between  Baffin 
land  and  Greenland.  In  Octo 
they  race  home  to  escape  J 
North  Atlantic  gales,  with  tl  l 
schooners  carrying   a  mill 
and  a  half  pounds  of  cod. 

For  400  years,  the  Portugu 
catch  has  been  a  precious  sta  i 
for  much  of  southern  Eun 
The  sixty-ship  fleet  makes  i 
2,000-mile  Atlantic  crossing  : 
sixteen  days.  After  refitting 
North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  I 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  & 
ships  proceed  through  the  St  ;»< 
of  Belle  Isle  into  the  Labra  I 
Current,  then  fish  the  Gr  . 
Banks  until  the  summer  Bj. 
melts  the  ice  in  the  Davis  Sti 
clearing  their  way  to  Greenla 
The  schooner  rig  is  ideal  i 
fishing  the  Banks.  Prope 
mainly  by  wind,  the  ships  1 1 
not  carry  bulky  fuel  suppl 
They  have  hollow  steel  ma 
low  decks  designed  for  t  i 
launching  and  loading  of  doi 
and  high  rumps  for  storage 
fishing  gear. 

The  Portuguese  still  fish  in 
classic  way.  They  wake  t< 
hymn  calling  a  blessing  on  tl  i 


The  fisherman  and  his  ta<  I 
must  remain  invisible  to  the  1 
even  if  you  have  to  crawl 
your  stomach."  — Charles 
A  Fly  Fisher's  Life,  1  j 
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d  their  ship.  Each  man  sets 
i  alone  in  a  small  dory,  about 
jrteen  feet  long  and  six  feet 
de,  flat  bottomed  with  a  jib- 
aded  mainsail.  The  dory  has 
keel  and  one  of  the  three 
rs  doubles  as  a  rudder.  The 
ist  is  a  sapling;  the  sails  and 
ging  are  homemade.  Nineteen 
es,  bristling  with  1,000  hooks 
ited  with  frozen  mackerel 
i  times  past  they  shot  sea- 
lls  for  bait),  are  stretched  out 
•ng  4,000  feet  of  ocean  bot- 
n,  thirty  or  forty  fathoms 
wn.  Hooks  are  used  because 
y  catch  bigger  fish  than  do 
s.  While  trawlers,  which  use 
;s,  can  go  only  where  the  bot- 
n  is  good,  dories  can  go  any- 
ere. 

Die  dorymen  fish  for  four- 
n  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
ek,  and  spend  their  evenings 
ling,  cleaning,  and  salting 
ir  catch.  When  the  wind  goes 
rc>nd  fifteen  knots,  they  stay 
the  schooner,  for  although 
y  now  have  ship-to-dory 
io,  the  dories  carry  no  life- 
ing  equipment. 

Every  day  the  fishermen  eat 
1  and  bread  with  their  wine 
1  brandy,  and  the  dorymen 
1  the  codfish  soup  the  soup 
sorrow.  They  say  that  once 
i  have  eaten  it,  you  are  bound 
return  to  the  Banks.  And 
st  do.  Many  are  buried  in 
graveyard  for  the  drowned 
Holsteinsborg,  Greenland,  or 
the  vast  northern  sea. 

—Valerie  Brooks 

trie  Brooks  is  on  the  staff  of 
■per's. 

srf h  Fighting  For 

;ishing  is  the  great  disperser. 
umerable  seas  now  carry  the 
iting  fish  factories  of  protein- 
'  »r  Japan,  and  the  appetites  of 
;obijan  supposedly  justify  the 
nipresence  of  lethal-looking 
ssian  trawlers  in  imminent 
iger  of  colliding  with  West- 
warships. 
'Tiere  has  always  been  com- 
mon for  fish.  The  Hanseatic 
.gue's  single  most  treasured 
session  was  control  of  the 
at  herring  banks  of  southern 
;den.  For  them  it  fought  a 
age  war  with  Denmark  in 
•8-70;  and  the  decline  of  this 
.1  fishery  over  the  next  cen- 
/  (probably  due  to  a  fall  in 
salinity  of  the  Baltic)  dealt 
hard-pressed  Hansa  a  cruel 
probably  fatal  blow, 
"he  Hansa's  failure  to  supply 
traditional  market  cast  the 


trade  upon  the  North  Sea  fish- 
ing ports  of  the  northern  Neth- 
erlands provinces,  nourishing 
them,  priming  them  for  further 
mercantile  activity,  and  im- 
mensely increasing  their  reser- 
voir of  sailors  for  the  navy  of 
Sea  Beggars  that  was  to  make 
the  crucial  difference  in  the 
sixty  years'  struggle  with  Spain. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Dutch  Republic  rose  on  the 
backs  of  herring. 

Fish  are  also  magnets  for 
population.  Outside  Dieppe,  in 
France,  the  fishermen  of  Le  Pol- 
let,  who  have  been  shipping 
their  catch  to  Paris  for  600 
years,  still  proudly  recall  that 
their  forebears  of  twenty  gener- 
ations originally  migrated  2,000 
miles  by  sea  from  Venice  in 
search  of  better  grounds.  And 
in  the  1790s,  the  urgent  need  of 
London  for  spermaceti  for  its 
street  lighting  led  to  an  official- 
ly supported  project  which 
transported  a  community  of  200 
Nantucket  Quakers  en  bloc  to 
build  up  a  whaling  industry  at 
Milford  Haven,  Wales. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fish- 
ing migration  must  have  been 
that  which  for  centuries — per- 
haps even  before  Columbus's 
day — annually  converged  upon 
the  Grand  Banks  and  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  English, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Irish 
vessels  teemed  over  the  shoals 
where  (according  to  the  most 
excited  passage  in  Cabot's  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries)  fish 
could  be  caught  in  a  mere 
weighted  basket. 

The  floating  city  these  fisher- 
folk  comprised  was  probably 
more  populous  than  the  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  of  that 
day.  As  an  anarchy  policed  by 
self-proclaimed  admirals  and 
harassed  naval  officers,  it  was 
the  subject  of  150  years  of  in- 
ternational litigation,  wrangling, 
and  clashes  at  sea. 

Today,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
cord, there  is  a  permanent  and 
useful  conference  on  the  Grand 
Banks  and  an  International 
Whaling  Commission  that  could 
be  more  effective  than  it  is. 
These  are  pioneer  steps  of 
worldwide  significance.  But  the 
ocean  is  larger  than  the  land 
and  no  doubt  has  more  entan- 
glements in  store  for  those  who 
enter  what  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury writer  called  "the  great  and 
wide  forrest  of  the  sea." 

— Timothy  Dickinson 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  Harper's. 


LITERARY  NOTICE 

A  new  work  by  Herman  Melville,  entitled  Moby  Dick;  or,  The 
Whale,  has  just  been  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  which,  in 
point  of  richness  and  variety  of  incident,  originality  of  conception, 
and  splendor  of  description,  surpasses  any  of  the  former  produc- 
tions of  this  highly  successful  author.  Moby  Dick  is  the  name  of 
an  old  White  Whale;  half  fish  and  half  devil;  the  terror  of  the 
Nantucket  cruisers;  the  scourge  of  distant  oceans;  leading  an  in- 
vulnerable, charmed  life;  the  subject  of  many  grim  and  ghostly 
traditions.  This  huge  sea  monster  has  a  conflict  with  one  Captain 
Ahab;  the  veteran  Nantucket  salt  comes  off  second  best;  not  only 
loses  a  leg  in  the  affray,  but  receives  a  twist  in  the  brain;  becomes 
the  victim  of  a  deep,  cunning  monomania;  believes  himself  pre- 
destined to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  fearful  enemy;  pursues 
him  with  fierce  demoniac  energy  of  purpose;  and  at  last  perishes 
in  the  dreadful  fight,  just  as  he  deems  that  he  has  reached  the 
goal  of  his  frantic  passion.  On  this  slight  framework,  the  author 
has  constructed  a  romance,  a  tragedy,  and  a  natural  history,  not 
without  numerous  gratuitous  suggestions  on  psychology,  ethics,  and 
theology.  Beneath  the  whole  story,  the  subtle,  imaginative  reader 
may  perhaps  find  a  pregnant  allegory,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
mystery  of  human  life.  — Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 

December  1851 


"[Fishing]  promotes  a  clean  mind,  healthy  body  and  leaves  no  time 
for  succumbing  to  Communistic  or  Socialistic  propaganda." 

— Ivar  Hennings 
Chairman,  South  Bend  Bait  Company,  1949 


Jonah  being  thrown  to  the  whale;  from  a  Ro 


man  axd 

GOQTJ  FUR  YOU 


If*  y>u:  <.•>'.   •  .w.: 


— c.  r.  wj*  to 

A  Trmtt i  Eye  View 
ori  Trmd  Fluw 


Small 

Denominations 

The  people  listed  below  have 
at  least  one  thing  in  common. 
We  invite  you  to  ronnilff  them 
at  a  group,  and  to  ponder  the 
question  of  whether  their  kin- 
thip  it  more  thaD  superficial-  If 
you  can  spot  other  shared  traits, 
please  let  ut  know  by  writing 
to  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y.  10016, 

Brendan  Gill 
Robert  Trout 
Eddie  Fisher 
Bobby  Fischer 
Newton  Minow 
Richard  Roe 
Hamilton  Fish 
Captain  Hook 
Sidney  Hook 
Salmon  P.  Chase 
Porgy 

Margaret  Whiting 
Mickey  Finn 
Huckleberry  Finn 
Bishop  Pike 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike 

Saul  Bass 

Ben  Blue 

Julian  Bream 

Theodore  Sturgeon 

Jean  Shrimpton 

Buster  Crabbe 

Roger  Fry 

Catfish  Hunter 

Catfish  Smith 

Jack  Sprat 


a  thnmp,  a  minnow  or  tea  1pm 
or  smelt  or  other  baitfish,  or 
even,  God  help  us,  a  mo— e,  as  a 
"fly  "  In  the  mot*  extreme  cases, 
saltwater  atglers  troD  or  cast 
for  kailfith  or  marks  with  a 
foot-long  concoction  of  feathers 
arranged  to  firm* air  a  amaJJ  fish, 
and  refer  to  this  as  "saltwater 
fly-fishing-"  And  just  last  week  I 
read  in  Charles  Brooks's  useful 
and  entertaining  7"/ie  Trvut  and 
The  Stream  'Crown,  $7.95 >  of 
hit  tying  a  "fly"  to  represent  a 
grape-size  snail;  it  catches  the 
occasional  trout  in  streams 
where  snails  are  part  of  the 
trouts'  diet,  and  is  a  credit  to 
his  snail-tying — but  not  to  his 
fly-tying — talent 

But  let's  examine  the  notion 
that  a  trout  chews  on  a  tradi- 
tional wet  or  dry  trout  fly  be- 
cause it  mistakes  it  for  a  natu- 
ral creature  in  one  or  another 
stage  of  development  from  un- 
derwater larva  to  molted  winged 
insect.  This  thesis  has  been  nur- 
tured by  literary  fly  fishermen 
from  Walton's  croDy  Cotton  to 
the  present-day  Ernest  (Match- 
ing the  Hatch)  Schweibert,  and, 
of  course,  by  professional  tyers 
and  purveyors  of  fishing  flies, 
who  would  quickly  die  of  starva- 
tion should  aDglers  use  only  one 
pattern  of  artificial  lure.  (The 
best  season  I  ever  had  on  trout 
streams  was  the  one  during 
which  I  used  a  single  dry-fly 
pattern,  the  non-imitative  Brown 
Bivisible  in  sizes  from  twelve 
to  eighteen,  from  opening  day 
to  the  close  of  the  season.  I 
caught  more  and  bigger  trout; 
this  is  not  to  say  I  wasn't  bored 
stiff  by  season's  end,  or  that  I 
have  used  a  Brown  Bivisible 
since,  or  even  owned  one. ) 

And  while  the  doctrine  of 
specific-species  imitation  (for 
which  I  concede  there  is  some 


as  trout  fisher 
erations  of  c 
:  t  acctp 
■■•  v. 
of  trout  and 
feel  an  oblige 
with  the  sflry 
the  fish  take< 


Idtthyolog-ical  Indicators 

Trout, . . .  hack  violently  when 
pollutants  are  added  to  their 
water:  salmon,  blue  gills  and 
minnows  react  the  same  way. 
So  sensitive  is  each  fish's  reac- 
tion, and  so  easily  measurable 
its  coughing,  that  fish  may 
eventuaUy  be  used  as  early- 
warning  systems  in  detecting  in- 
dustrial pollutants.  — Newsweek 
May  20,  1974 

Last  month,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan reported  that  in  the  last 
two  years,  DDT  levels  in  the 
flesh  of  certain  Lake  Michigan 
fish  had  declined  by  60  per 
cent  since  a  statewide  ban  on 
the  use  of  the  pesticide  was 
imposed  in  1970. 

Likewise,  it  was  reported 
that  mercury  levels  in  fish  in 
Lake  St  Clair  had  dropped  by 
60  per  cent  from  those  found  in 
1970,  when  a  Dow  Chemical 
Company  plant  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  was  ordered  to  stop 
dumping  mercury  in  the  water. 

This  is  especially  encourag- 
ing to  fisheries  biologists,  who 
see  in  the  quickness  of  the  re- 
duction reason  to  believe  that 
the  lakes  may  "flush"  them- 
selves free  of  pollution  faster 
than  had  been  expected. 

— The  New  York  Times 
May  23,  1974 


— Ld  Z» 


A  Fi 
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OLD  ALBINO 

At  one  point  in  what  I  E 
to  consider  a  varied  and  into 
estmg  career.  I  was  a  buyer  * 
tropical  fish  for  home  aqus 
iums.  This  occupation  in  clod 
not  only  buying  fish  for  a 
own  borne  but  also  purchase 
the  entire  inventory  of  a  lar 
fish  and  pet  store  in  New  Yoi. 

One  morning  the  manag 
and  I  were  about  to  enter  ti 
store  when  we  saw  through 
glass  of  the  front  door  wh 
appeared  to  be  a  two-foot-kji 
white  salami  walking  around  t 
its  elbows.  As  we  opened  ti 
door,  the  thing  scurried  awi 
and  hid  behind  some  bush 
baskets.  It  was  Albino  dark 
the  Asian  walking  catfish,  wal- 
ing around  again.  As  vetert 
pet  peddlers,  the  manager  ar 
I  quickly  recovered  from  tit 
startling  morning  greeting  ax 
busied  ourselves  with  nets.  On 
after  old  Albino  was  safely  bac 
in  his  tank,  cruising  around  hi 
a  myopic  vacuum  cleaner,  di 
I  allow  myself  some  reflectic 
on  this  unusual  creature. 

There  had  been  rumors  drif 
ing  up  from  Florida  about  weir 
white  fish,  three  or  four  fet 
long,  that  were  attacking  dog 
This  would  be  news  enough  : 
the  dogs  were  swimming,  bi 
they  were  being  attacked  in  thei 
own  yards.  As  if  this  were  nc 
enough,  the  fish  were  ab 
climbing  trees  and  eating  oi 
anges,  which  upset  the  dog; 
owners  as  well. 


"he  stories  were  given  more 
libility  by  the  morning's  in- 
nt,  since  our  albino  bad 
a  in  a  tank  covered  by  a 
d  and  weighed  down  by  sev- 
large  rocks.  This  encour- 
i  me,  as  the  buyer  for  the 
e,  to  order  some  200  baby 
nos,  so  the  people  of  New 
k  would  not  miss  out  on 
action. 

i  the  wild,  the  Asian  walk- 
catfish  lives  in  pools  or 
ams  that  periodically  dry 
At  that  point,  thanks  to  its 
aunted  ancestors,  an  adap- 
)n  of  its  pectoral  fins  en- 
:s  it  to  crawl  around  very 
.  on  dry  land.  Also,  unlike 
t  fish,  the  albino  doesn't 
all  its  oxygen  through  its 
.,  so  that  it  is  able  to  stay 
of  water  until  its  skin  is 
d  up,  which,  in  the  dew- 
in  grass  of  a  Florida  morn- 
may  take  quite  some  time, 
using  survival  instincts  in  a 
Jitable  climate,  the  catfish 
spread  over  Florida's  streams 
ponds,  where  its  natural 
-essive  behavior  and  enor- 
is  appetite  for  small  fish  are 
ing  out  the  game  fish.  In 
savily  tourist-oriented  econ- 
this  could  be  a  critical 
ation;  the  fish  was  outlawed 
Florida  (and  later  in  New 
k)  as  a  dangerous  species, 
'hen  the  babies  arrived,  I 
E  one  of  them  home  with 
On  a  diet  of  worms,  live 
pies,  and  whole,  live,  gold- 
,  he  quickly  grew  to  about 
ea  inches  in  length,  too  big 
any  but  my  largest  tank,  in 
:h  I  had  been  keeping  an- 
r  unwholesome  character,  a 
:e  piranha  about  six  inches 
:.    Unlike    most  piranha, 
:h  are  quite  timid  unless 
tered  or  kept  in  schools, 
e  was  a  particularly  nasty 
Once  the  walking  catfish 
put  in  with  the  piranha,  a 
le  of  cataclysmic  proportions 
ied.  My  roommate  pulled 
the  catfish,  who  now  had  no 
and  a  perfectly  round  hole 
is  stomach  (piranha  are  neat 
rs).  All  this  took  about  thir- 
econds.  But  the  catfish  was 
edibly  tough;  after  we  had 
led  his  protruding  intestines 
:  inside  his  stomach  and 
?ped  some  tape  around  him, 
albino  rubbed  the  tape  off 
.  rock  in  his  tank  and  recov- 
with  no  further  aid  of  any 
— Kevin  Connolly 

n  Connolly  now  works  as  a  rec- 
onal  therapist  in  a  mental  hospi- 
n  New  York. 


IN  A  BIG  POND 

Watergate:  the  good  guys  and 
the  bad  guys;  the  plotters  and 
the  plumbers.  And  now  . . . 

P:  .  .  .  Suppose  they  just  in- 
dict Magruder  and  Mitchell  (un- 
intelligible). 

E:  Yeah. 

P:  Well,  that's  the  fish. 
E:  Yeah. 
P:  The  big  fish. 
E:  Yeah. 
P:  Damn  it,  what  more  do 
they  want? 


P:  .  .  .  look,  if  they  get  a  hell 
of  a  big  fish,  that  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  the  fire  out  of  this 
thing  on  the  cover  up  and  all 
that  sort.  If  they  get  the  Presi- 
dent's former  law  partner  and 
Attorney  General,  you  know. 
Do  you  agree  or  not? 


E:  .  .  .  There  was  a  cover 
story  which  Mardian  and  others 
cooked  up,  and  Porter,  who  cor- 
roborated the  cover  story,  is 
now  indictable  for  perjury.  He 
is  a  little  fish  who  got  caught 
in  the  net. 


P:  Now,  Sirica's  got  to  see 
the  point  of  this.  My  goodness, 
because  the  point  is  Sirica's  got 
to  realize  he  is  getting  bigger 
fish. 


P:  With  regard  to  the  hear- 
ings, shouldn't  we — and  at  least 
put  this  one  out?  First,  the 
hearings  when  they  eventually 
come  are  going  to  be  anti-cli- 
mactic in  my  opinion. 

E:  Could  be  anti-climactic. 
The  networks  might  just  not 
want  'em. 

P:  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  big  fish  have  been  indicted? 

F:  .  .  .  There  is  no  question 
what  they  are  after.  What  the 
committee  is  after  is  somebody 
at  the  White  House.  They  would 
like  to  get  Haldeman  or  Colson, 
Ehrlichman. 

D:  Or  possibly  Dean.  — You 
know,  I  am  a  small  fish. 
— The  White  House  Transcripts 
1974 


"There  is  certainly  something  in  angling,  if  we  could  forget,  which 
anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  on  worms 
and  insects,  that  tends  to  produce  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a  pure 
serenity  of  mind."  —Washington  Irving  (1783-1859) 


LOOMING  UP 

In  order  to  imagine  yourself  into  the  Wart's  position,  you  would 
have  to  picture  a  round  horizon,  a  few  inches  about  your  head, 
instead  of  the  flat  horizon  which  you  usually  see.  Under  this  ho- 
rizon of  air  you  would  have  to  imagine  another  horizon  of  under 
water,  spherical  and  practically  upside  down— for  the  surface  of 
the  water  acted  partly  as  a  mirror  to  what  was  below  it.  It  is  dif  - 
ficult to  imagine.  What  makes  it  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to 
imagine  is  that  everything  which  human  beings  would  consider  to 
be  above  the  water  level  was  fringed  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  For  instance,  if  you  had  happened  to  be  fishing  for  the 
Wart,  he  would  have  seen  you,  at  the  rim  of  the  tea  saucer  which 
was  the  upper  air  to  him,  not  as  one  person  waving  a  fishing-rod, 
but  as  seven  people,  whose  outlines  were  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet,  all  waving  the  same  rod  whose 
colours  were  as  varied.  In  fact,  you  would  have  been  a  rainbow 
man  to  him,  a  beacon  of  flashing  and  radiating  colours,  which  ran 
into  one  another  and  had  rays  all  about.  You  would  have  burned 

upon  the  water  like  Cleopatra  in  the  poem.   T.  H.  White 

The  Once  and  Future  King,  1958 

Where  Have  All  the  Queer  Fish  Gone? 

Queer  fish  as  big  as  islands  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  old 
accounts.  The  whale  was  Job's  Leviathan  in  those  days,  and  the 
goggling  sailor  was  easily  persuaded  by  his  terrors  to  multiply 
the  mountain  of  blubber  by  two  or  three  hundred.  A  man  saw 
a  whale  in  the  sea  of  Zendi  that  was  nearly  forty-five  thousand 
cubits  long— about  a  mile,  if  the  cubit  be  eighteen  inches.  Sinbad 
wrote  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  when  he  describes  his  landing  on  an  island  which  sudden- 
ly trembled  and  proved  the  back  of  a  prodigious  fish.  Others  tell 
of  fish  like  cows  and  camels;  of  fish  dressed  like  monks  and 
bishops,  cowled  and  mitred,  and  gazing  up  at  the  ship  with 
austere  and  lenten  countenances.  Others  arrived  home  with  the 
news  of  the  kraken,  that  "hugest  of  living  things"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  describes  it,  whose  horns  would  be  seen  "welking"  and  wav- 
ing over  the  heights  of  a  fog-bank,  to  the  horror  and  consternation 
of  even  the  hardiest  fishermen,  who  made  haste  to  bear  away 
under  all  press  of  oar  and  sail.  Others,  again,  would  tell  of  cuttle 
fish,  or  squid,  so  vast  in  size  and  titanic  in  power  that  they  easily 
coiled  their  serpentine  membranes  round  about  the  masts  of  ships 
of  a  thousand  tons  and  quietly  capsized  them. 

Where  have  all  these  queer  fish  gone?  Why  did  they  exhibit 
themselves  only  in  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  about  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  time?  No  account  of  any  prodigies  such  as 
ravished  or  affrighted  the  ancient  seaman  is  to  be  met  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Beagle  or  the  Challenger.  Yet  let  us  take  heart.  The 
stickleback  like  a  mouse  is  indeed  a  meagre  substitute  for  the 
kraken;  and  the  hard -alee  trout  looks  mean  alongside  a  whale  a 
mile  long.  But  their  existence  serves  to  assure  us  that  the  age  is 
not  wholly  barren  in  wonders,  and  that  there  are  still  some  queer 
fish  about  -Clark  RusseU 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock,  1887 
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"And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren, 
Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea:  for  they  were  fishers. 

"And  he  saith  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men."  —  Matthew,  4:18-19 


A  Dream  Coma  True 

"Sharks  have  everything  a  sci- 
entist dreams  of  [said  Matt 
Hooper].  They're  beautiful — 
God,  how  beautiful  they  are! 
They're  like  an  impossibly  per- 
fect piece  of  machinery.  They're 
as  graceful  as  any  bird.  They're 
as  mysterious  as  any  animal  on 
earth.  .  .  .  The  more  I  learned 
about  them,  the  more  I  knew  I 
didn't  know.  .  ." 

— Peter  Benchley 
Jaws,  1974 


Trade  Secret 

When  Charlie  Ritz  lived  over 
here  as  a  young  man,  he  fished 
a  lot,  and  whenever  anybody 
on  a  stream  asked  him  what  he 
was  using  he'd  say  "Coachman," 
whether  he  was  or  not.  He  nev- 
er got  over  being  surprised  at 
how  often  it  worked.  People 
would  come  back  and  thank 
him  for  the  tip,  until  sometimes 
he  was  even  impelled  to  put  one 
on  himself. 

— Arnold  Gingrich 

The  Joys  of  Trout,  1973 


RECYCLING 

The  method  of  fishing  is  not 
only  an  individual  choice,  a  so- 
cial thing,  a  technique,  or  a  be- 
havioral pattern  but  it  can  also 
be  a  management  and  harvesting 
tool.  Trout  caught  with  a  fly 
usually  are  lightly  hooked;  the 
same  thing  is  often  true  of  trout 
caught  with  single-hook  spin- 
ning lures;  but  bait  frequently 
is  taken  belly  deep. 

When  fish  are  returned  to  the 
stream  after  being  taken  by  these 
different  methods,  the  trout 
lightly  hooked  with  a  fly  or 
single-hook  spinning  lure  have 
a  90  percent  chance  of  survival, 
but  the  trout  deeply  hooked  with 
bait  have  about  the  same  chance 
of  dying. 

If  recreation  and  sport  are  the 
names  of  the  game,  then  it  pays 
to  be  able  to  catch  the  same 
trout  more  than  one  time.  If 
harvest  is  the  name  of  the  game, 
then  the  most  efficient  way  to 
harvest  the  crop  may  be  with 
rotenone  or  dynamite. 

— Alvin  R.  Grove 
Trout,  Autumn  1973 


"Many  men  go  fishing  all  of  their  lives  without  knowing  it  is  not 
the  fish  they  are  after."         —Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862) 


TAKING  THE  CURE 

When  we  have  seen  a  poor  wretch  abandon  himself  to  the  habits 
of  unmitigated  intemperance — when  he  has  thrown  off  every  feel- 
ing of  decency  and  decorum — when  we  have  perceived  the  red- 
dened eye,  the  blotched  face,  the  trembling  hand,  the  tottering  step, 
the  dull  and  idiotic  air;  when  he  has  endured  repeated  attacks  of 
"delirium  tremens,"  and  his  liver  has  become  enlarged  and  as  hard 
as  a  Norfolk  dumpling — when  he  has  shivered  all  over  with  palsy, 
and  his  very  bowels  become  feculent  with  disease — when  he  has 
had  a  hard  dry  cough,  one  that  comes  by  fits  and  seems  to  tear 
his  emaciated  carcase  to  pieces — when  his  breath  has  been  like  the 
effluvium  of  a  jakes,  or  the  exhalations  of  a  rotten  fen — when  ris- 
ing from  his  frowsy  and  restless  bed,  he  has  not  been  able  to  swal- 
low a  single  mouthful,  nor  to  carry  that  mouthful  to  his  head, 
without  previously  drenching  his  stomach  with  bitters  and  brandy 
— when  dry  colic  and  offensive  diarrhea  have  taken  turn  and  turn 
about  on  his  miserable  intestines — when  his  legs  have  swelled  as 
big  as  mill-posts,  and  surcharged  with  water — when  tapping  has 
grown  useless  by  repetition  and  belladonna  has  ceased  to  act — 
when  his  chest  has  been  as  full  of  bilge  water  as  the  wreck  of  a 
leaky  herring  smack — when,  in  fact,  he  has  become  one  incarna- 
tion of  filth  and  disease,  we  have  taken  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
quietly  to  the  banks  of  some  pleasant  stream  and  put  a  rod  in  his 
languid  grasp;  and  then . . .  have  restored  him  with  renovated 
health  to  his  heart-broken  family,  and  again  made  him  a  useful 
member  of  society.  — Palmer  Hackle,  Esq. 

Hints  on  Angling,  1846 
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Near  Rivers 

I  still  don't  know  why  I  fish 
or  why  other  men  fish,  except 
that  we  like  it  and  it  makes  us 
think  and  feel.  But  I  do  know 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  strong, 
quick  life  of  rivers,  for  their 
sparkle  in  the  sunshine,  for  the 
cold  grayness  of  them  under 
rain  and  the  feel  of  them  about 
my  legs  as  I  set  my  feet  hard 
down  on  rocks'  or  sand  or  gravel, 
I  should  fish  less  often.  A  river 
is  never  quite  silent;  it  can  nev- 
er, of  its  very  nature,  be  quite 
still;  it  is  never  quite  the  same 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  It  has 
its  own  life  and  its  own  beauty, 
and  the  creatures  it  nourishes 
are  alive  and  beautiful  also. 
Perhaps  fishing  is,  for  me,  only 
an  excuse  to  be  near  rivers.  If 
so,  I'm  glad  I  thought  of  it. 
— Roderick  L.  Haig-Brown 
A  River  Never  Sleeps,  1944 


Hooked 


I  cringe  when  I  think  of  the 
long  hours,  snatched  from  more 
profitable  employment,  when 
I've  tinkered  with  tackle,  tied 
flies,  eyed  choice  bamboo  rods 
at  Abercrombie's,  gabbed  in- 
cessantly with  other  addicts, 
thought  fish,  read  fish,  dreamed 
fish.  Let  alone  the  too-few 
times  I  actually  escape  to  whet 
my  passion  on  the  rivers,  spend- 
ing hours  with  the  delicate  bam- 
boo playing  rhythmically  back 
and  forth,  "Annihilating  all 
that's  made/To  a  gTeen  thought 
in  a  green  shade."  Worries  van- 
ish. Commitments  disappear.  I 
return  home  three  hours  late, 
ears  filled  with  the  rush  of  the 
river,  frizzled,  freaked  out  on 
fly  hatches;  my  wife  is  livid; 
her  gold  wedding  band  gleams 
on  top  of  my  tackle  satchel. 

Once,  while  Sunday  driving 
with  my  family,  watching  the 
river  more  than  the  road,  as  I 
always  do,  hearing  my  wife  say, 
as  she  always  does  when  I'm 
driving  near  water,  "You're  on 
the  shoulder  again,  Nick,"  I 
spotted  the  telltale  spread!  ng- 
circle  rise  of  a  good  trout.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  I 
screeched  to  a  stop,  and,  mum- 
bling to  my  wife  and  four  im- 
patient young  children  to  be  pa- 
tient, set  up  my  ever-handy  fly 
rod  and  galloped  like  a  bison 
straight  for  the  stream.  My  wife 
claims  she  reminded  me  I  had 
on  new  shoes  and  new  slacks, 
that  she  advised  me,  with  infi- 
nite prudence,  to  at  least  put  on 


waders.  I  don't  remember.  Lati 
we  said  scarcely  two  civil  wor  I 
to  each  other  in  three  hoiu 
No  doubt  because  I'd  ruined  r* 
shoes.  I  tried  to  tell  her  why  f 
lost  the  trout,  but  she  would* 
listen. 

I  cannot  resist  a  rising  tro 
any  more  than  I  can  the  seanj 
for  the  irresistible  fly,  the  ■ 
timate  fly  rod.  I  must  have  bel 
born  so,  since  I  began  to  fil 
before  memory  can  recollect.! 
am  forever  searching  for  a  bd 
ter  leader  formula,  a  more  efl 
cient  vest,  an  answer  to  this  1 
that  trout  mystery.  Why  wasn 
there  a  rise  at  two  o'clock  q 
the  Green  House  Pool?  The] 
was  one  last  year  at  that  timj 
Why  did  the  Lady  Blitz  woi 
well  at  dusk  last  night,  not  t 
night?  Why,  when  trout  we 
rising  all  afternoon,  couldn't 
even  raise  a  chub? 

Why? 

That,  I  suspect,  is  the  ultj 
mate  hook.  Men  by  nature  d 
sire  to  know;  trout  fishermen, 
subspecies,  also  desire  to  knov 
trout  by  nature  are  capriciou 
mysterious,  unpredictable.  Thei 
are  so  many  variables:  tl 
weather,  water  temperature,  rai 
of  flow  of  the  river,  color 
the  water,  lie  of  this  rock,  thi 
eddy,  disposition  of  the  trou 
your  disposition  that  afternooi 
the  multitude  of  insects  the  fis 
may  be  feeding  on,  maybe  eve 
the  phase  of  the  moon.  Nothin 
is  certain  in  trout  fishing,  saj 
Arnold  Gingrich,  "except 
glorious  uncertainty." 

Of  course,  there  are  day 
when,  miraculously,  all  goe 
well — when  you  are  far  fror 
the  gray  desperations  of  day-bj 
day  existence,  closer  to  natur 
than  you've  ever  been,  calm  an 
contemplative,  when  the  flie 
hatch  on  schedule  and  you  hav 
the  right  fly  and  the  fish  be 
come  particularly  human  | 
their  predictability.  I've  had 
few  such  days  when  nearly  ev 
ery  cast  brought  a  trout. 

And  you  weren't  bored? 

No. 

And  that  didn't  satisfy  you 
longing  to  strike  through  tht 
"pasteboard  mask"  veiling  thi 
elusive  mystery? 

No.  No  more  than  catching 
nothing  bores  the  addicted  an 
gler.  Catching  fish  and  not 
catching  fish  are  both  drugs 
Each  makes  hungry  where  most 
it  satisfies.  — Nick  Lyons 

Nick  Lyons  Is  a  professor  of  English 
at  Hunter  College  and  the  author, 
most  recently,  of  Fishing  Widows. 
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THE  ROSE'S  GIMLET 
THETAME  MARTINI. 


If  you  find  martinis  a  little 
hard  to  take,  try  the  Tame 
Martini—  the  Rose's  Gimlet. 

It's  very  much  in  the  same 
league  with  martinis,  but  a  lot 
tastier. 

Because  instead  of  ver- 
mouth, it's  made  with  Rose's 
Lime  Juice.  And  Rose's  Lime 
uice  is  made  by  Schweppes. 

To  make  the  Rose's  Gimlet, 
simply  stir  together  one  part 
Roses  Lime  )uice  and  4  to  5 
parts  gin  or  vodka.  Serve  ice 
cold,  straight  up  or  on  the 
rocks. 

Why  don't  you  tame  a 
martini  tonight? 
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haul  Friedman 


S  S  PRAISE  OF  HONEST  IGNORANCE 

A  kind  word  for  Jerry  Ford 


B 


OH  HAKTMANN,  the  chief  of  stall 
in  the  shadow  Presidency  of  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  was  a  little  nervous  as 
the  day  began  early  last  March.  He 
customarily  remains  in  Washington, 
keeping  his  bleary  eyes  on  the  White 
House.  But  this  time  Hartmann  de- 
cided to  tag  along  to  see  for  himself 
how  Ford  performed  on  his  first  jour- 
ney as  Vice-President  to  alien  coun- 
try, the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 

It  was  considered  alien  not  merely 
because  Massachusetts  had  remained 
Democratic  in  1972,  but  because  it 
was  crowded  with  brains.  Ford's  in- 
telligence was  in  question,  and  he 
was  to  be  put  to  a  test.  A  bit  uncer- 
tain at  first,  trying  to  establish  some 
credentials  by  reminding  his  audi- 
ence of  his  Yale  Law  School  days, 
Ford  answered  the  questions  easily, 
characteristically  saying  what  was 
on  his  mind.  One  of  his  answers, 
though  scarcely  noticed,  was  typical 
of  Jerry  Ford. 

One  of  the  haughtier  among  the 
Harvard  Young  Republicans  sur- 
veyed the  crowd  of  reporters  and  stu- 
dents packed  in  the  richly  paneled 
room  dedicated  to  the  Adamses,  the 
Lodges,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and 
asked  the  Vice-President  to  reflect 
on  the  exile  of  Alexander  Solzhe- 
nitsyn. 

Confronted  with  the  same  ques- 
tion, a  Kennedy,  having  read  or  been 
briefed  on  what  others  had  written, 
might  have  gone  on  about  the  cour- 
age and  art  of  Solzhenitsyn,  perhaps 
citing  titles  of  his  works.  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  have  done  wonders 


with  the  author's  name,  and  Richard 
Nixon,  while  acknowledging  Solzhe- 
nitsyn's  greatness,  without  meaning 
it  or  knowing  why,  might  have  made 
him  appear  a  well-intentioned  ob- 
structionist unfortunately  in  the  way 
of  the  grand  plan  for  a  generation 
of  peace. 


Saul  Friedman  is  a  correspondent  for  the 
Knight  newspapers  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  is  presently  at  work  on  a  booh 
about  Gerald  Ford. 


Ford    simply    said:  "Well, 
never  read  anything  Solzhenitsyn 
written,  but  I  understand  he's  9 
superb."  Hartmann,  a  shrewd  o 
ator  with  a  hypertense  face  and  n! 
perfect  political  pitch,  squeezed 
narrow  eyes  closed  as  if  to  shut 
the  rest  of  a  damn  fool  reply, 
when  he  opened  them,  he  sic 
shook  his  head  and  smiled  thro 
his  cigarette  smoke.   There  ha 
been  a  snicker  in  the  room.  In  a  si 
and  subtle  way,  Ford  had  displaj 
as  usual,  the  honest  ignorance  of  5 
average  man  and  made  no  attei ! 
to  hide  it  with  the  politician's  mi  • 
up  kit. 

Perhaps  because  there  were  m;  j 
at  the  Harvard  Club  who  had  J 
read  Solzhenitsyn  but  would  ne ') 
admit  it,  Ford  had  made  friends, 
saying  so.  When  he  accepted  an  awi  1 
from   the   Young  Republicans, 
hosts  wanted  him  to  understand  tl 
it  had  been  given  not  only  for  L 
past  contributions  to  the  party  \ 
"in  anticipation  of  contributions  ) 
to  come." 


It's  a  message  Ford  has  been  gU 
ting,  with  increasing  urgency,  sinij 
he  first  appeared  on  live  televisic 
for  confirmation,  before  the  Sena 
Rules  Committee,  as  the  Vice-Pres 
dential  nominee  under  the  Twent 
fifth  Amendment.  He  was  speakir 
after  Agnew's  fall,  the  Saturda 
night  massacre,  the  suspicious  armei 
forces  alert,  and  in  the  midst  of  fea 
ful  uncertainty  about  what  the  Pre 


3; 


might  do  next  and  who  the 
'resident  could  be. 


I 


-d's  opening  words  were  just 
"I  am  not  a  saint,  and  I'm  sure 


H  e  done  things  I  might  have 
iri  better  or  differently  or  not  at 
I  have  also  left  undone  things 
a  should  have  done.  But  I  believe 
I  nope  that  I  have  been  honest 
t  myself  and  with  others,  that  I 
n  been  faithful  to  my  friends  and 
u  3  my  opponents,  and  that  I  have 
A  my  best  to  make  this  great  gov- 
n  ent  work  for  the  good  of  all 
I  icans." 

I  ter  weeks  of  Haldeman,  Ehrlich- 
I  Mitchell,  and  Dean  on  the  tube, 
I    Ford  was  open  and  straight 
u  is  honest  as  he  knew  how  to  be. 
I  idn't  dodge  or  duck  a  question. 
I  isn't  in  him  to  be  cute.  When 
t  as  done,  Capitol  Hill,  for  the 
I  time  in  years  of  war  and  Water- 
■  got  an  avalanche  of  letters  and 
I  rams  that  were  a  pleasure  for 
I  egislators  to  read. 
I  :rry  Ford  was  "a  breath  of  fresh 
they  said.  "There  is  someone 
ashington  who  can  be  believed." 
e  winter  of  scandal  without  end, 
)ut  apparent  solution,  it  sudden- 
gan  to  dawn  on  the  country  and 
Congress    ( especially  Republi- 
)  that  Richard  Nixon  could  be 
iced,  that  Ford  could  be  Pres- 
t.  And  now,  with  the  courts  and 
nexorable  Congress  closing  in, 
>robability  is  that  Gerald  R.  Ford 
be  President.  When  it  happens, 
;igh  of  national  relief  is  likely  to 
}  deep  that  Ford  will  be  awarded 
ongest  honeymoon  ever  given  to 
;w  President.  It  has  begun  al- 

y- 

ditorialists  and  broadcasters,  es- 
ially  Establishment  people  who 

not  wholly  comfortable  about 
ging  down  a  President  and  Vice- 
ident,  have  yet  to  take  Ford  to 

on  the  issues.  They  don't  seem 
are  what,  or  if,  he  thinks.  Amid 
clamor  for  impeachment  or  res- 
tion,  few  have  wondered  aloud 
t  kind  of  President  Jerry  Ford 
make,  or  how  he'll  deal  with  the 
)lems  and  crises  forgotten  and 
sring  since  Watergate, 
le  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  abuse 
meymoon.  His  years  in  Congress, 
simplistic  Americanism,  have  giv- 
him  a  reverence  for  the  institu- 
s  of  government  and  the  delicate 
mces  among  them.  He  is  a  high- 
partisan,  yet  thoroughly  profes- 
lal  politician  and  a  conservative 
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.^_  new  catalogue  of  unusual 
and  distinctive  presents  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  —  exact  copies 
of  ancient  gold  jewelry,  a  silver  lotus 
ladle  from  the  T'ang  dynasty,  rare 
early  American  glass,  a  Christmas 
snowflake  and  star,  needlework  kits 
of  birds  and  Mow  ers  from  the  Unicorn 
tapestries,  the  Museum's  own  cook- 
book, and  the  1975  engagement  cal- 
endar, Life  in  America,  are  only  a  few 
of  this  year's  suggestions.  *v?  Also 
illustrated  is  a  festive  selection  of 
more  than  fifty  new  Christmas  cards. 
Both  presents  and  cards  are  made 
especially  for  the  Museum  and  can  be 
bought  only  by  mail  or  at  the  Museum 
itself.  Send  the  coupon  below,  to- 
gether with  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
100-page  color  catalogue  to  be  mailed 
September  first. 
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in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — a  po- 
litical descendant  of  the  Midwestern 
founders  of  the  Republican  party. 

But  while  he  calls  himself  a  "mod- 
erate in  domestic  affairs,  an  interna- 
tionalist in  foreign  affairs,  and  a  con- 
servative in  fiscal  policy,"  he  is  by 
instinct  a  hard-line,  Pentagon-orient- 
ed Cold  Warrior  (although  he  has 
molded  his  attitudes  to  fit  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  detente),  a  true  believer 
in  free  enterprise,  and  niggardly  to- 
ward most  social  programs.  Because 
he  is  a  more  genuine  and  principled 
conservative  than  Richard  Nixon, 
Ford  is  more  rigid,  even  stubborn. 

Such  rigidity  has  led  Ford  to  be- 
lieve, as  he  once  told  a  constituent, 
that  liberal  Democrats  are  "danger- 
ous to  our  way  of  life  and  our  po- 
litical philosophy."  It  has  given  him 
a  streak  of  pettiness  which  produced 
the  vendetta  attempt  to  impeach  Jus- 
tice William  0.  Douglas,  and  it  has 
made  him  vulnerable  to  a  few  con- 
niving campaign  contributors,  ex- 
Congressman  cronies,  business  lob- 
byists, and  influence  peddlers,  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  honest 
and  open  face  the  nation  seems  to 
want.  The  naivete,  the  simplistic  faith 
in  an  American  mythology,  may  come 
to  trouble  him.  But  for  now,  swim- 
mers on  the  beaches  of  Hawaii,  Re- 
publican jocks  at  a  football  dinner 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  working-class 
Democrats  in  Philadelphia  come  to 
shake  his  hand  and  tell  him  bluntly 
he  should  become  President.  He's 
getting  accustomed  to  it;  he's  even 
beginning  to  like  it.  But  when  it's 
laid  on  too  thick,  as  it  was  at  a  Re- 
publican dinner  in  Boston,  where 
Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  invited  him 
to  become  President  now,  Ford  stares 
at  the  floor,  shifts  from  foot  to  foot 
like  an  embarrassed  schoolboy,  and 
gets  a  look  on  his  face  that  says, 
"Aw,  shucks.  Who,  me?" 

The  embarrassment  is  quite  real. 
He  as  much  as  said  the  same  thing 
on  the  night  of  October  12  last  year, 
when  the  President  called  him.  And 
Ford,  even  now,  loves  to  tell  about 
it  every  chance  he  gets.  It  may  be  the 
only  story  he  knows. 

Ti  HE  day  before,  Spiro  Agnew  had 
resigned  before  pleading  nolo  con- 
tendere to  a  charge  of  income  tax 
evasion.  Ford  had  had  a  hint  of  what 
was  coming,  but  he  didn't  know  for 
sure  until  the  White  House  call  came 
to  his  Alexandria  home  after  dinner. 


As  Ford  recalls  it,  with  d  •. 
embellishing  the  story  with  ea  4 
telling,  the  unlisted  telephone, 
has  no  extension,  rang  and  his  d  itl 
ter  Susan,  then  sixteen,  went  up  ail 
to  answer  it.  It  crossed  Ford's  m 
that  it  was  probably  one  of  Si  ip'j 
boyfriends,  and  he  was  a  bit  g4 
she  had  given  out  the  number  Bl 
she  came  to  the  head  of  the  .•  irl 
obviously  disappointed,  and  <  U 
down:  "It's  the  President." 

Indeed  it  was  the  President,  s<  n 
ing  like  a  visiting  uncle  who  (J 
come  laden  with  gifts.  With  b  iJ 
mischief  in  his  voice,  the  Pres  jij 
asked  Ford  to  put  his  wife,  Itt 
on  the  extension.  Ford,  awkra 
and  embarrassed,  spoiled  his  w 
mander-in-Chief's  little  joke.  Iw 
was  no  extension,  he  said.  Coul»  H 
President  call  back,  please?  M 
President  took  down  Ford's  1  a 
number  and  promised  to  call  a|  ml 

That  picture  of  the  President 
patiently  scribbling  the  number  « 
deviled  once  again  by  the  de  a 
telephone,  always  gets  a  good  la 
But  more  important,  even  with 
most  sophisticated  audiences,  Ifl 
conveys  the  sense  of  awe  and 
genuine  homeliness  in  the  Ford 
ing  room  on  the  night  the  Presl 
called. 

Unlike  Richard  Nixon  or  S 
Agnew,  Jerry  Ford  doesn't  havi 
work  at  being  a  Middle  Ameri 
Nor  does  he  need  image-maken 
a  Middle  America  theoretician 
point  him  to  his  constituency, 
spite  his  twenty-five  years  in  eg 
House  of  Representatives  and  ne. 
a  decade  at  the  top  rungs  of  po\ 
he  remains  the  embodiment  of  I 
the  cliches  he  has  used  in  count  * 
speeches  on  Truth,  Justice,  and  % 
American  Way. 

At  a  football  awards  dinner  I 
Chicago,  Ford,  a  former  part-ti[i 
coach,  says:  "I  only  wish  that  I  co 
take  the  entire  United  States  ih 
the  locker  room  at  half  time.  I  woi 
simply  say  that  we  must  look  not 
the  points  we  have  lost  but  at  I 
points  we  can  gain.  We  have  a  w 
ner.  Americans  are  winners." 

And  at  Tinley  Park  High  Scho 
in  Illinois,  Ford  exhorts  a  crowd 
student  assembly:  "You  can  litera 
move  mountains,  mine  the  oceai 
master  the  energy  of  the  sun,  ai 
climb  that  highest  peak  of  all — 
world  peace.  It  won't  be  easy.  B 
the  achievements  of  the  Tinley  Pa 
Titans  weren't  won  easily  either." 


A  fellow  Midwesterner,  Sen.  Wil- 
im  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  who 
iew  Ford  at  Yale,  says  he  is  "the 
me  kind  of  man  now  that  lie  was 
en — solid  and  square.  He  has  the 
rid  of  wholesome  sincerity,  the  kind 

loyal  consistency  that  many  voters 
ay  he  looking  for.  He  is  a  man  that 
e  country  may  be  looking  for." 
Ford  is  the  same  stolid,  humorless 
eaker  he  was  in  the  Sixties  when 

played  the  dull  strop  to  Everett 
irksen's  razor  on  the  "Ev  and  Jerry 
low."  In  his  quarter-century  in 
jngress,  few  fresh  ideas  have  come 
om  Jerry  lord.  He  was  an  immov- 
!>le,  predictable,  party-line  voter  on 
most  every  issue.  He  sponsored  not 
te  major  piece  of  legislation.  Al- 
ough  Ford  does  concede  the  need 
r  two  parties  ( but  no  more ) ,  he 
inuinely  believes  that  Republicans 
ive  nearly  all  the  wisdom  and  thai 
emocrats  come  by  the  little  they 
ive  accidentally. 

So  Ford's  advisers  and  closest 
tends  have  no  illusions  about  the 
igin  of  his  present  popularity.  Just 
he  did  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
yndon  Johnson,  and  even  Agnew, 
ir  a  time,  Richard  Nixon  has  made 
)rd  look  good.  He  may  turn  out 

he  the  tunnel  at  the  end  of  the 
hnel,  but  for  the  moment  he  looks 
te  the  light. 

fcjORD  didn't  QUITE  understand  this 

until  he  was  more  than  a  month  into 
s  new  job,  and  an  old  friend  from 
rand  Rapids,  Philip  Buchen,  gently 
Id  the  Vice-President. 

On  January  15,  after  weeks  of  wiri- 
ng friends  everywhere,  Ford  did 
e  President  a  little  favor.  In  a 
•eech  written  at  the  White  House 
hough  F  ord  insists  it  was  mostly  his 
vn  idea),  the  Vice-President,  at  At- 
ntic  City,  blamed  all  the  impeach- 
ent  talk  on  "a  few  extreme  parti- 
ns  .  .  .  waging  a  massive  propagan- 
i  campaign"  designed  to  "crush  the 
resident"  and  put  "super-welfare 
aters  in  control  of  Congress." 

Even  Crand  Rapids,  which  Ford 
sited  a  few  days  later,  even  loyal 
•'publicans,  wanted  no  more  such 
Ik,  especially  not  from  Ford.  They 
lowed  their  irritation  while  honor- 
g  Ford  on  his  homecoming. 

Buchen,  Ford's  law  partner  in  the 
orties  and  a  friend  since  their  un- 
;rgraduate  years  at  the  University 
r  Michigan,  is  painfully  crippled 
om  polio.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he 


was  able  to  speak  candidly  and  with 
some  authority,  as  no  one  else  had 
done,  about  Ford's  own  allliction 
Richard  INixon. 

After  Ford's  Grand  Rapids  ap- 
pearance, Buchen,  with  help  from 
Senate  Republican  Whip  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  labored  to  pry  Jerry  Ford 
away  from  the  President.  Buchen,  a 
courtly,  white-haired,  and  soft-spoken 
man,  told  Ford  that  he  had  become 
"a  most  precious  political  commod- 
ity, "  and  that  Ik;  should  be  no  part 
of  an  effort  to  divide  the  country  fur- 
ther by  turning  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings into  a  political  campaign. 
Richard  INixon  was  Ford's  old  pal, 
a  ( ihowdei  and  Marching  <  Hub  bud 
dy,  and  a  Republican.  But  Bu<  h<  n 
confronted  Ford  with  the  possibility 
that  even  so  the  President  might  be 
guilty,  that  his  situation  was  near 
hopeless  in  any  case,  and  that  Ford 
must  not  follow  other  old  friends  of 
Richard  Nixon's  into  the  Watergate 
quicksand. 

The  Grand  Rapids  conversations 
had  an  immediate  effect  on  Ford  and 
the  operation  of  his  Vice-Presidency, 
lord  saw  the  Presidi  nl  at  the  White 
House  a  few  days  later.  During  thai 
meeting  Ford  refused  opportunities 
to  see  the  evidence — selected  tran- 
scripts of  tapes — that  the  President 
claimed  would  clear  him.  Ford  was 
notifying  the  President  that  although 
he  would  defend  him,  he  would  not 
join  in  the  anti-impeachment  hysteria. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident's second-floor  offices  along  the 
back  corridor  of  the  old  Executive 
Office  Building,  Ford's  staff  caught 
the  new  mood:  Jerry  Ford  was  to  be 
his  own  Vice-President,  not  the  Pies 
ident's.  It  was  what  Bob  Hartmann 
had  wanted  from  the  beginning. 

Uohkkt  tkowhkjix.k  Hartmann, 
once  one  of  Richard  Nixon's  fa- 
vorite newspapermen,  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  member  of 
Ford's  staff.  And  his  influence  comes 
by  way  of  years  in  Washington  and 
around  Capitol  Hill  as  a  reporter  and 
bureau  chief,  and  from  Melvin  Eaird, 
former  Wisconsin  Congressman,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  White  House 
troubleshooter.  Both  Ford  and  Hart- 
mann learned  much  of  what  they 
know  in  politics  from  Laird,  a  mod- 
ern Machiavelli. 

Hartmann,  born  in  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1917,  the  week  the  nation  entered 
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World  War  I,  got  his  education  in 
California,  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Tunes  soon  after  his  graduation  from 
tanford,  and  was  its  Washington 
bi  iu  chief  from  1951  through 
1963,  the  years  of  Nixon's  earlier 
triumphs  and  crises.  Those  also  were 
the  years  when  the  Times,  under  the 
elder  Chandlers,  was  as  one  with 
Richard  Nixon.  Hartmann, like  Nixon, 
a  World  War  II  Navy  man,  was 
rd  line  militarist  and  Cold  War- 
rior  in  his  columns.  He  won  a  Vigi- 
lant Patriot  Award  and  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  citation,  and  the  auto- 
graphed pictures  in  his  office  in- 
cluded three  from  Nixon  and  one 
fi  ..in  (  in  -lei  Niniit/. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  Ken- 
nedy years  and  the  1962  political 
fall  of  Richard  Nixon,  a  young  Otis 
Chandler  and  a  modicum  of  enlight- 
enment came  to  the  Times.  Hart- 
mann was  sent  to  Rome;  then  he  lan- 
guished as  an  information  adviser  for 
the  Food  a;  (I  Agricultural  <  )rganiza- 
tion  until  he  was  rescued  hy  Laird 
in  1966.  Laird  (along  with  Griffin 
and  a  veteran  New  York  Congress- 
man, Charles  Goodell  (  had  engi- 
neered Ford's  overthrow  of  Charles 
Halleck  and  the  mosshack  leadership 
of  the  House  Republicans.  Ford,  in 
turn,  supported  Laird  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference. 
When  Laird  went  to  the  Pentagon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, Ford  put  Hartmann  on  as  his 
legislative  assistant. 

With  Ford's  approval,  and  because 
Laird  was  smarter  and  quicker  than 
other  Republicans,  the  conference 
became  the  policy-making  center  of 
a  Republican  renaissance.  And  Hart- 
mann. hired  as  editor  of  the  confer- 
ence, worked  on  the  outpouring  of 
position  papers  and  proposals  that 
were  later  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
"the  new  Federalism." 

Laird  and  Ford,  both  of  them  Bab- 
bitt-land conservatives  and  unswerv- 
ing supporters  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment, generally  agree  on  the 
issues.  Allies  in  Nixon's  drive  for  the 
Presidency  in  1966-68,  they  labored 
together  on  the  new  Republican  im- 
age. Ford's  political  style  was  out  of 
his  football-playing  days:  he  was  a 
single-wing  center  whose  job  on  ev- 
ery play  was  to  pass  the  ball  and  hit 
straight  ahead.  Laird  was  a  clever 
conniver  with  a  nonstop  shell  game 
that  has  mesmerized  Congressmen, 
generals,  and  the  President. 

On  the  night  Spiro  Agnew  crashed, 


Laird  and  his  wife  came  to  Ford's 
home.  Ford  had  been  responsible  for 
bringing  Laird  out  of  retirement  and 
into  the  White  House  as  a  Presiden- 
tial adviser.  Laird  was  instrumental 
in  the  President's  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Agnew,  and  he  suggested  to 
lord  that  an  offer  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency was  coming.  Ford  hedged;  he 
had  promised  Betty,  suffering  from 
a  pinched  nerve,  that  he  would  run 
once  more  for  the  House,  then  quit 
politics  in  1976.  But  Laird,  one  of 
the  levi  realists  in  the  White  House, 
saw  clearly  the  President's  problems 
and  all  the  possibilities  in  Ford.  He 
insisted  Ford  take  the  job,  and  retire, 
if  he  must,  as  Vice-President. 

Hartmann  moved  in  other  ways, 
slowly,  carefully  putting  distance  be- 
tween the  nominee  and  the  man  who 
named  him.  With  help  from  Buchen, 
Hartmann  made  certain  that  every  bit 
of  information  in  Ford's  background 

public  and  private — be  made  avail- 
able to  the  FBI  agents  and  the  two 
Congressional  committees  investigat- 
ing him.  Ford's  openness  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  President's  obses- 
sive secrecy  and  isolation. 

In  the  days  before  Ford's  confir- 
mation, Hartmann  quietly  resisted 
the  embrace  of  the  White  House. 
When  it  was  rumored  that  the  White 
House  was  preparing  for  a  swearing- 
in  ceremony  in  the  Fast  Room,  with 
the  President  as  impresario,  Hart- 
mann and  Ford,  with  help  from 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  success- 
fully maneuvered  for  a  simple  inau- 
guration in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  President  rode  to  the 
Capitol  with  Ford  along  the  tradi- 
tional Pennsylvania  Avenue  route. 
But  on  the  rostrum  of  the  House  the 
President  remained  silent.  There 
were  no  clasped  hands  held  high. 
And  the  more  acute  readers  of  omens 
in  the  House  understood  what  was 
going  on. 

Democratic  Leader  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  said,  "It  was  a  very  im- 
pressive ceremony.  We  won't  see  any- 
thing like  it  again  for  maybe  six  or 
eight  months." 


Ford's  original  differences  with 
the  President  on  Watergate  were 
based  on  style,  although  he  didn't 
know  how  close  he  was  getting  to 
substance.  He  simply  lacked  the  abil- 
ity to  be  cute,  clever,  and  evasive. 
Against  a  background  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids puritanism  and  an  almost  boy- 


scout  faith  in  the  President,  he  ! 
ply  couldn't  understand  why  a  i  i 
he  believed  innocent,  who  had  n  i 
ing  to  hide,  would  not  make  all 
evidence  available.  To  the  discom 
of  the  White  House,  Ford  said  so 

But  despite  these  differences  I 
the  efforts  of  men  like  Hartma 
Laird,  Griffin,  and  Buchen,  Ford  sr.  i 
his  first  days  as  Vice-President  h< 
ing  the  President's  hand.  The  Wl 
House  issued  him  an  advance  m 
W.  Dewey  Clower.  He  inherited 
military  adviser  and  diplomatic 
sistant,  Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  Du 
from  Agnew.  And  he  relied  on  j 
President's  ghost-writers  for  help 
-perches — until  the  aftermath  of 
lantic  City. 

Dunn  had  been  put  in  charge 
administration  in  the  office  and  v 
the  senior  military  aide.  As  Agnev 
General  Haig,  Dunn  was  fond  ) 
spoon-feeding  the  Vice-President  p 
icy  papers  that  faithfully  echo' 
the  Pentagon's  point  of  view.  W 
Dunn's  help,  for  example,  Agn 
visited  Greece  and  fell  into  the  an 
of  the  junta  and  the  Greek  busine 
men  offering  gifts.  For  such  servr 
Dunn  received  a  decoration  from  t 
junta  to  go  with  those  he  had  gott 
from  the  governments  of  South  Vitj 
nam  and  South  Korea. 

After  a  time  in  Ford's  servi< 
however,  Dunn  left  the  Vice-Pn 
ident's  office,  retired  from  the  Arm 
and  joined  the  Commerce  Depa: 
ment.  Clower  was  sent  back  to 
White  House. 

Quite  consciously,  although 
can't  admit  it  publicly,  Ford  and  hj  j 
closest    advisers — Laird   and  Haii 


mann     among     them — have     beej  j 
building  the  cadre  of  a  Presidential 
staff.  It  reflects  the  close  connectio 
Ford  and  Laird  have  had  with  t 
Pentagon,  the  military  way  of  doi 
things.  Both  men,  during  their  yea 
in  Congress,  were  among  the  mo; 
effective  allies  of  the  military-indu^ 
trial  spenders.  And  throughout  thlj 
Vietnam  war  the  Pentagon  fed  theri| 
special  information  they  used  to  hail| 
ass  the  Johnson  administration  aw 
Robert  McNamara. 

In  contrast  to  Nixon's  former  cob] 
lection  of  account  executives,  Fordl 
most  important  staff  members  ar* 
mostly  middle-aged  political  profes, 
sionals  with  deep  roots  in  Congress' 
party  affairs,  and  the  government  bu 
reaucracy.  John  Marsh,  a  conservaj 
tive  Virginia  Democrat  who  served 
four  terms  in  the  House  before  go- 
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ing  r,j  work  for  Elliot  Richardson  as 
Vntagon's  top  Congressional  lob- 
• ,  replaced  Dunn.  A  graying,  for- 
■  in-)  ear-old  man  with  a  slouch 
a  Shenandoah  drawl,  Marsh  is 
link  with  the  Pentagon  and 
hi-  chief  operative  in  Congress  on 
;e  spending, 
ren  Rustand-at  thirty-one,  one 
the  younger  members  of  Ford's 
and   a   former  all-American 
basketball  player  at  the  University 
Arizona-replaced  Clower  in  sched- 
uling and  doing  advance  work  for 
the  Vice-President's  appearances. 

Tall,  though  at  six  feet,  four  inches, 
a  little  too  short  for  the  pro  teams 
on  which  he  played,  Rustand  is  a 
former  investment  analyst  who  came 
to  government  through  Barry  Gold- 
water.  His  manner  is  low-keyed,  un- 
like that  of  the  often  overbearing  ad- 
vance  men  of  the  White  House  and 
in  consonance  with  Ford's  modest 
tastes  and  his  careful  effort  to 
prevent  local  bands  from  greeting 
him  with  "Hail,  Columbia." 

Ford's  senior  scheduling  commit- 
tee, which  includes  Rustand,  Hart- 
mann,  and  a  speechwriter,  meets 
once  a  week  to  consider  the  flood  of 
invitations.  Criteria  for  acceptance 
include  accommodating  old  friends, 
especially  those  in  Congress,  doing 
the  chores  of  party  politics,  and  keep- 
ing Ford  in  close  touch  with  his  ori- 
gins and  his  constituency  in  Middle 
America. 

At  Tinley  Park,  Ford  allowed  that 
"there  were  some  eyebrows  raised 
back  in  Washington"  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  honor  a  high- 
school  football  team.  "The  implica- 
tion was  that  such  an  event  should 
be  beneath  the  attention  of  the  Vice- 
President,"  Ford  said.  "Well,  that 
attitude,  I  fear,  is  at  the  root  of  many 
of  our  problems." 

P>aul  miltich  has  been  Ford's 
press  secretary  since  1966  and  was, 
until  recently,  the  author  of  most  of 
the  hundreds  of  solid,  partisan,  and 
wholly  uninteresting  speeches  Ford 
gave  before  virtually  every  trade  or- 
/ation,  party  club,  and  small  col- 
lege assembly  in  the  nation.  Miltich, 
a  fifty-five-year-old  native  of  Minne- 
sota's Mesabi  iron  range,  was  a  school- 
teacher and  reporter  for  the  Saginaw 
News  before  coming  to  Washington 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  Booth 
Newspapers  of  Michigan.  He  covered 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  Con- 


gressional delegation  until  he  joined 
Ford,  and  he  is  proud  that  none  of 
his  stories  ever  made  an  enemy. 

The  Vice-President's  chief  speech- 
writer,  Milton  A.  Friedman  (no  re- 
lation to  the  University  of  Chicago 
economist ) ,  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
pattern  of  Ford's  preference  for  safe, 
solid,  and  conventional  thinkers. 

Friedman,  a  lanky  fifty-three-year- 
old  Virginian,  was  White  House  cor- 
respondent, Washington  bureau  chief, 
and  columnist  for  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency.  For  a  time  before 
joining  Ford,  Friedman  was  press 
secretary  to  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  pf  New 
York.  He  has  put  some  spice;  humor, 
and  a  few  original  thoughts  in  Ford's 
speeches.  But  more  important,  Fried- 
man is  a  link  to  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Jewish  community, 
a  constituency  which  Ford — as  hawk- 
ish on  Israel  as  any  Zionist — prizes. 

Despite  Friedman's  title  and  his 
ability  to  build  some  strength  into 
Ford's  speeches,  the  delicate  busi- 
ness of  dancing  two  steps  away  from 
and  one  step  toward  the  President  is 
left  to  Hartmann  and  to  Ford  himself. 
For  example,  Friedman  and  others 
on  the  staff  wondered  what  kind  of 
an  introduction  Ford  should  give  the 
President  at  the  $l,000-a-plate  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign 
Dinner  March  27.  Friedman  wres- 
tled with  the  dilemma.  Should  Ford 
mention  Watergate?  Poke  fun  at  im- 
peachment? Give  the  not  wholly  wel- 
come President  an  effusive  introduc- 
tion? 

Ford  was  the  one  who  decided.  He 
introduced  Nixon,  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds,  as  "my  old  friend,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  Nixon 
was  so  flustered  he  complained  acci- 
dentally into  the  open  mike  that  he 
thought  Ford  would  speak  for  ten 
minutes. 

When  seating  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  dinner,  only  the  senior 
officials  at  the  White  House  were 
given  the  choice  tables  down  front 
reserved  for  the  President's  guests. 
Ford's  office  held  a  lottery,  and  the 
winners,  who  sat  at  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's table,  included  a  secretary  and 
the  man  who  runs  the  office  duplicat- 
ing machine. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents'  Association 
on  May  4  provided  another  setting 
for  the  shadowy  pas  de  deux  of  Jerry 
and  Dick.  The  President  is  supposed 
to  attend  the  glittering  gathering  of 
Washington  reporters,  editors,  and 


their  very  influential  guests  to  < 
a  few  jokes  and  talk  off  the  rec 
But  this  year  feelings  were  rum 
so  high  it  was  considered  a  hies;  A 
that  Nixon  stayed  away.  Indeed  ol 
prevent  an  unseemly  and  unjour  I  I 
istic  display,  the  traditional  toas  o| 
the    President    pointedly    inclu  d  I 
Ford. 

Ford  had  spent  the  week  defel- 
ing  the  President,  and  making  p 
best  of  the  White  House  transcri  sf 
against  what  he  said  was  the  p';i| 
chant  of  the  press  to  "put  the  w(tl 
foot  forward."  At  the  dinner  i\ 
took  a  graceful  step  back  and  »l 
got  a  standing  ovation. 

Obviously  enjoying  himself,  all] 
displaying  a  newly  acquired  sense  M 
timing,  Ford  said:  "If  you  can  mall 
corrections  and  retractions,  so  car  J 
Vice-President,  and  I  ask  you  all  I 
remove  my  worst  foot  from  where^ 
I  put  it,  and  please  replace  it  w:  I 
'unintelligible,'  'inaudible,'  or,  if  y 
must,  'expletive  deleted.'" 

Then,  quite  seriously:  "I  do  n  i 
put  as  much  emphasis  on  public  rei  > 
tions  as  I  do  on  fundamental  hum; 
relations.  ...  I  have  had  a  lot  of  a  | 
versaries  in  my  political  life,  but  i  I 
enemies  that  I  can  remember." 

At  Ford's  suggestion,  Hartmai  I 
helped  prepare  the  speech  before  ' 
Republican  conference  in  Chicat 
when  the  Vice-President  had  his  ai 
dience  on  its  feet  cheering  wildl 
Ford,  referring  to  men  whom  tl 
President  had  described  as  the  "fine 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known, 
denounced  them  as  "an  arrogan 
elite  guard  of  political  adolescents. 
A  Spiro  Agnew  twist  had  turned  A 
lantic  City  around. 

Ford's  staff,  relatively  small,  tighl  i 
ly  organized,  and  highly  professional 
often  plays  the  lesser  role  in  his  de 
cisions.  Unlike  Richard  Nixon,  wh< 
has  few  friends  and  depends  on  hi 
staff  for  isolation  as  well  as  advice  I 
Ford  is  not  averse  to  that  important] 
although  unofficial,  branch  of  govern 
ment  called  cronyism.  Cronies,  if  the) 
are  well  placed  ar.d  well  chosen,  can 
tell  even  a  President  what  he  needs 
to  know,  and  perform  a  few  tasks 
without  the  aid  of  "plumbers." 

So,  like  Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Ford  spends  hours 
each  day  on  the  telephone  with 
friends  throughout  the  country  or 
seeing  them  on  Capitol  Hill  or  at  the 
old  Executive  Office  Building. 

Most  of  his  friends,  informal  ad- 
visers, and  sources  of  gossip  and  in- 


Do  you  sometimes  feel  hemmed  in  by  the 
ame  old  world  of  daily  chores... supermar- 
;ets... traffic  jams.. .and  the  "vast  waste- 
and"  of  television? 

Here's  your  chance  to  turn  your  mind 
Dose.  Let  it  run  free  through  the  wonder- 
and  of  psychology  today. 

There's  a  whole  world  out  there  where 
narvelous  (and  sometimes  scary)  things  are 
>eing  discovered  or  developed. 

',  It  is  now  possible,  shows  one  psychology 
esearcher,  to  describe  the  stock  broker 
nost  likely  to  lose  your  money. 

New  approaches  to  world  peace  are  being 
jxplored.  Eighteen  leaders  of  three  African 
lations  have  met  for  sensitivity  training. 

"Algorithms,"  logical  flow  charts,  are 
eaching  unskilled,  untrained  workers  in 
lust  7  days  to  diagnose  the  faults  in  a 
sophisticated  radio  receiver. 

Parent  Effective  Training  is  teaching  a 
no-lose"  method  of  resolving  parent-child 
conflicts  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  both 
parties. 

A  chimpanzee  named  Sarah  has  learned 


to  compose  whole  sentences,  drawing  on  a 
vocabulary  of  120  words. 

Myths  are  being  exploded.  It's  been 
found  not  true  that  people  panic  in  the  face 
of  great  danger,  or  that  there  is  no  clear 
link  between  violence  on  television  and 
children's  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  common  no- 
tions are  being  proved  out.  For  instance, 
when  mothers-in-law  come  to  visit,  a  per- 
son really  can  develop  a  bad,  bad  cold. 

Many  new  ways  to  get  well  are  being 
tried.  Nude  therapy.  The  "screaming"  cure. 
I'm  O.K.,  you're  O.K.  The  "Now  and  How" 
school.  (One  surprising  finding:  they  all 
seem  to  work.) 

Discover  Psychology  Today,  the  authen- 
tic boldly  illustrated  monthly  that  is  open- 
ing up  a  brave  new  world  to  the  alert, 
inquisitive  reader. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  complimentary  copy. 
We'll  also  reserve  an  introductory  subscrip- 
tion for  you  at  half  price  and  invoice  you 
for  it  (see  coupon).  But  if  not  delighted 
with  your  first  copy,  just  return  the  invoice 
without  paying  and  ask  us  to  cancel  your 
reservation. 
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Iclliut  ii( ■<•  are  members  of  Congress, 
mi  aides  and  lobbyists  who  are  wise 
n  the  ways  of  Washington  and  Cap- 
ilol  Hill.  Griffin,  Laird,  House  Re- 
I'lil'lican  Leader  John  Rhodes,  House 
Republican  W  hip  Les  Arends,  and 
Michigan  Hep.  Edward  Hutchinson, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ju- 
dii  iary  Committee,  are  among  the 
men  I  ord  talks  to  often. 

illmg  |>ai  tncr.  \\  illiam  \\  li\  te. 
a  I  .>.  Steel  \  iee  president  in  charge 
cl  it-  Washington  office,  is  a  very 
close  friend.  So  is  Bryce  Harlow,  a 
Procter  &  (iambic  executive  who  has 
-er\ed  as  an  hisenhower  and  Nixon 
adviser.  And  I'll 1 1  Ruchen,  who  has 
the  brains  to  match  Ford's  all- 
\merican  brawn  and  good  looks,  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  Ford's 
possibilities  and  put  him  into  pol- 
itico Ford  brought  Ruchen  to  Grand 
Rapids,  where  they  practiced  law  to- 
gether until  Ford  went  to  Congress 
in  1949. 

"Relationships  with  friends  have 
been  more  useful  to  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident." Ruchen  -aid.  "It's  better  to 
uct  some  advice  from  people  you  re- 
spect and  who  don't  push  themselves 
on  you  than  to  talk  only  to  those 
with  axes  to  grind  and  positions  to 
protect.  ' 

^  i  t.  as  Abe  Fortas,  one  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  special  private  adviser-, 
discovered,  cronyism  has  its  danger-, 
especially  now  in  the  post-Watergate 
wringing  of  hands.  And  especially 
for  a  man  like  Ford.  Somewhat  like 
his  hero,  Fi-enhower.  and  many  oth- 
er politicians  who  never  stopped  to 
make  money.  Ford  has  high  admira- 
tion for  and  a  desire  to  be  close  to 
almo-t  anyone  who  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  busine-s.  He  has  implicit  faith 
that  bu-iness  success— becoming  a 
Million  Dollar  Round  Table  member 
or  holding  beef  off  the  market  until 
the  price  is  right — is  the  stuff  of 
which  the  American  dream  is  made. 
Therefore,  says  Ruchen  I  who  knows 
better  because  he's  a  wily  corporate 
lawyer),  Ford  rarely  questions  the 
motives  of  those  who  come  around 
to  offer  their  help,  especially  if  they 
say  they're  Republicans.  This  has 
gotten  Ford  into  a  couple  of  scrapes 
-  a  Congressman,  and  it  could  mean 
bigger  problems  in  the  White  House. 


DESPITE  THE  CONSTANT.  well- 
grounded  speculation,  encour- 
aged by  Ford's  staff,  that  his  Water- 
gate ballet  with  Richard  Nixon  is 


deliberately  designed  to  keep  him  a 
-afe  distance  from  the  splash  of  scan- 
dal, Ford  privately  has  proclaimed 
his  belief  in  the  President's  inno- 
cence. He  has  clung  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  crimes  of  others  have 
engulfed  the  President,  and  he  gen- 
uinely hopes  that  Nixon  will  be  able 
to  finish  his  term. 

So  he  rejected  the  first,  soft  sug- 
gestion- from  senioi  advisers  that 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  unique  cir- 
cunistances  in  which  he  might  sud- 
denly become  President,  he  might 
consider  some  contingency  plans. 
Ford  couldn't  -tab  an  old  friend  in 
the  back.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  find  the  President  guilty.  And. 
most  of  all,  he  desperately  wanted  to 
avoid  even  a  whisper  of  suspicion 
among  those  Republicans  who  still 
believe  in  Richard  Nixon  that  Ford 
i-  trying  to  overthrow  the  President. 
Ford's  staff  is  concerned  that  a  bit- 
ter resignation  could  corrode  the  le- 
gitimacy of  a  Ford  administration. 
At  a  private  breakfa-t  with  reporters, 
lord  -aid  he  feared  that  there  are 
those  in  the  nation  who,  if  President 
Nixon  were  run  from  office  with  his 
help,  would  believe  him  to  be  a  part 
of  "a  conspiracy." 

But  there  have  been  signs  that 
Ford  i-  coming  to  understand  that 
that  would  be  one  conspiracy  many 
Americans  could  support.  In  his  con- 
firmation hearings,  Ford  was  at  a  loss 
to  recall  one  issue  on  which  he  dis- 
agreed with  President  Nixon.  (He 
finally  remembered  that  he  had  op- 
posed an  Administration  proposal  to 
turn  over  part  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  mass-transit  development.) 
Recently,  however,  on  the  few  occa- 
sions  Ford  has  commented  on  the  is- 
-ues.  Nixon  didn't  come  off  too  well. 

Ford  blamed  the  President  s  Water- 
gate weakness  for  the  defeat  in  Con- 
gress of  the  Pentagon's  request  for 
military  aid  funds  for  South  Viet- 
nam. He  doubted  the  President  was 
strong  enough  to  get  meaningful 
arms  negotiations  going  w  ith  the  So- 
viets this  year.  W^hen  he  praised  the 
Administration's  foreign-policy  ac- 
complishments. Ford  mentioned  Kis- 
-inger  more  often  than  the  President. 

Nixon  felt  wounded  enough  to  call 
Ford  in  for  a  private  chat  and  tell 
him  be  thought  the  Vice-President 
was  "working  too  hard."  Ford  tem- 
porarily returned  to  the  President's 
defense  and  stayed  away  from  the 
issues.  Rut  the  remission  didn't  last. 

When  the  White  House  put  up  the 


new  -lone  wall,  defying  subpoenas 
the  courts  and  the  House  Judici 
Committee,  l  ord  disagreed  with 
President  and  predicted  such  d 
ance,  more  than  anything  else,  wo 
bring  impeachment.  (It  should 
noted  that  Laird,  who  keeps  F< 
and  members  of  the  House  in  cl 
touch  with  what's  happening 
what  hr  waul-  to  happen,  sudde 
dropped  from  100  to  25  his  estim 
of  the  vote-  between  the  Presid 
and  an  impeachment  resolution.) 

The  President  again  called  Ford, 
foi  a  little  talk.  This  time.  Ford  tall 
back,  telling  the  President  he 
u  rong  to  defy  the  subpoenas  and  \ 
inviting  impeachment.  Hours  lat 
in  a  televised  interview,  Ford  repel 
ed  hi-  view  that  the  President's  -u 
wall  again-t  the  courts  and  Congn 
would  produce  only  impeachment 
am  my  own  man,"  Ford  said. 

Ford  can  still  defend  much  of  wl 
the  President  has  done,  especia 
before  a  Southern  or  strongly  pi 
\i\oii  audience,  though  he  doesl 
carefully,  but  he  cannot  bring  hi 
self  to  explain  why  the  President  I 
fuses  to  divulge  evidence  that  woii 
prove  his  innocence.  After  all,  dl 
ing  the  Fifties  Ford  never  understtij 
why  an  innocent  man  would  pie 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

What  Ford  does  understand,  as 
talks  throughout  the  country  w 
dispirited  Republicans  and  dee 
concerned  business  leaders  whom 
respects,  is  that  he  has  become 
operative  head  of  the  Republi< 
party  and  its  hope,  not  only  now  ] 
for  1976.  And  the  longer  Rich] 
Nixon  survives,  the  greater  the  di 
ger  that  Ford,  along  with  his  belov 
party,  will  he  destroyed.. 

In  the  sprawling  Vice-President 
suite,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  U| 
Victorian  Gothic  old  Executive  < 
fice  Building,  advisers  no  longer  i 
into  opposition  when  they  go  ov 
the  array  of  problems  that  will  n 
attention  quickly  in  Jerry  Ford's  fi 
100  days.  There  is  even  talk  ah 
putting  together  an  outside  citize: 
group — like  the  kind  that  usually 
plores  a  possible  Presidential  can 
dacy — to  begin  setting  up  a  shadi 
Ford  administration.  And  on 
\  ice  President's  plane,  the  gro 
contingent  of  reporters  and  camei 
men  chat  constantly  with  Ford's  sti 
about  the  future.  The  Vice-President 
people  no  longer  speculate  in  hush 
tones  about  the  big  "if."  They  t 
openly  of  "when.'' 
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Vital  signs 


Ti  HESE  SHOULD  BE  painted  by  the 
patient  and  his  loved  ones  before 
he  enters  the  hospital.  Use  kindergar- 
ten construction  paper  or  the  card- 
boards some  laundries  still  put  in 
-liirts.  Lettering  should  be  large, 
clear,  in  eye-stopping  color — Day- 
Clo  orange  serves  nicely.  These  signs 
are  vital  because  the  people  who  run 
a  hospital  seldom  listen  to  you,  but 
c  an  be  startled  into  momentary  atten- 
tion if  you  suddenly  wave  the  appro- 
priate sign  before  their  faces. 

The  signs  should  read  as  follows: 

1.  "Phone  Speedy  Joe's  Delicates- 
sen to  send  me  a  club  sandwich  and 
a  carton  of  milk." 

Without  this,  you  may  starve.  Hos- 
pital food  is  clean,  wholesome,  and 
inedible.  It  is  prepared  by  dietitians, 
not  cooks.  Typically  it  is  concocted 
in  a  basement  kitchen  nine  stories  be- 
low your  ward,  then  loaded  on  carts 
and  turned  over  to  a  platoon  of  lan- 
guid serving  girls.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  talk  about  among  themselves, 
so  they  gather  in  conversation  groups 
around  each  elevator  landing  while 
the  food  cools.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
you,  everything  will  be  cold  except 
the  ice  cream.  Unless  your  palate  is 
extraordinarily  calloused,  don't  taste 
it.  Just  the  sight  of  an  overdone  and 
gristly  piece  of  roast  beef  congealed 
in  plastic  gravy  has  been  known  to 
cause  a  relapse. 

John  Fischer  is  an  associate  editor  of  this 
magazine. 


2.  "7  am  a  V ery  Important  Person 
and  for  all  you  know  I  may  be  rich." 

To  make  this  sign  creditable,  un- 
fortunately, you  have  to  book  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  it  helps  if  your  physi- 
cian drops  a  few  mysterious  hints  to 
the  admissions  office  in  advance.  If 
the  hospital  staff  believes  you  are  in- 
fluential, wealthy,  well  educated,  and 
socially  okay,  you  will  get  more  and 
better  attention.  The  American  hos- 
pital may  be  the  most  caste-ridden  in- 
stitution west  of  Bombay. 

This  conclusion  is  not  based  solely 
on  my  own  experience.  It  is  docu- 
mented in  one  of  the  most  revealing 
studies  yet  made  of  the  patient-hospi- 
tal relationship:  Sickness  and  Soci- 
ety, by  Raymond  S.  Duff,  M.D.,  and 
August  B.  Hollingshead,  Ph.D.  I  hap- 
pened to  spend  some  time  recently  in 
the  hospital  they  investigated;  they 
did  not  name  it  and  neither  shall  I, 
because  some  of  the  faults  they  listed 
have  since  been  corrected  and  be- 
cause several  of  the  authors'  criti- 
cisms seem  unduly  severe.  Yet  many 
of  their  observations  remain  valid, 
not  only  for  this  institution  but  for 
most  of  the  big  university-related 
teaching  hospitals. 

For  example,  they  note  that  doc- 
tors are  "high-status  persons"  in  our 
society  who  "understood  and  identi- 
fied with  patients  who  had  a  status 
like  theirs.  From  self-interest  or  in- 
terest in  others  with  attributes  like 
their  own,  physicians  appeared  to 
perform  more  adequately  for  high- 
status  persons."  On  the  other  hand, 


a  poor  patient  treated  in  a  ward  i 
semiprivate  room  was  often  reg;  I 
ed  primarily  as  "clinical  materi  I 
of  interest  to  doctors,  interns,  ;| 
medical  students  "to  the  extent  tt 
his  disease  advanced  their  learn 
or  research  opportunities." 

In  this  particular  hospital, 
others  I  know  of,  social  and  econ 
discrimination  is  built  into  the  sti 
ture  of  the  building  itself.  The  % 
wing  consists  of  private  rooms,  t 
east  wing  of  multi-occupant  acc<  ■ 
modations.  Because  they  are  p(lJ 
the  east-wing  patients  have  seld  t 
received  adequate  medical  care,  t\ 
have  postponed  hospitalization  uil 
the  last  moment.  As  a  result,  a  hi  I 
er  proportion  of  them  are  likely M 
be  terminal  cases — and  it  is  oif 
natural,  I  suppose,  for  overwork 
doctors  and  nurses  to  pay  less  att  i 
tion  to  the  obviously  hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  hospi  I 
administrator     worries  constant 
about  his  budget  deficit,  so  it  is  or 
natural  for  him  to  be  extra  solicitc 
of  patients  who   might  contribi 
generously  to  the  endowment  or  i 
nual  fund  drive.  Some  big  hospiti 
even  have  a  "plush  floor"  (unpufc 
cized),  with  carpeted  corridors,  f 
conditioning,   and   other  ameniti 
calculated  to  inspire  the  gratitude 
the  wealthy  who  are  lodged  there. 

3.  "Will  somebody  please  clet 
up  this  mess?" 

The  medical  and  surgical  functio 
of  a  large  hospital  generally  ran] 


rom  adequate  to  superb.  The  house- 
keeping functions  are  at  best  per- 
unctory,  at  worst  abysmal.  Conse- 
[uently,  your  room  is  likely  to  be 
ittered  for  hours  at  a  time  with  trays 
>f  dirty  dishes,  used  Kleenex,  with- 
:red  flowers,  and  overflowing  waste- 
mskets.  Not  unsanitary,  but  depress- 
ngly  untidy. 

The  main  reason  for  this — as  for 
he  poor  food — is  that  hospitals  suf- 
er  from  the  typical  inefficiencies  of 
nost  service  institutions.  Largely 
supported  by  public  or  charitable 
unds,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  dis- 
:iplines  of  the  competitive  market- 
)lace.  Moreover,  their  performance 
s  impossible  to  measure  on  any  cost- 
;ffectiveness  scale.  Often  they  are 
lot  even  sure  what  service  they  are 
rying  to  perform — remedial  medi- 
:ine,  preventive  care,  pure  research, 
)r  medical  training.  The  objectives 
;an  be  confusing  and  contradictory. 

Another  reason  for  inefficiency  is 
he  lack  of  clearly  defined  responsi- 
Dilities  and  lines  of  command.  In  a 
jig  teaching  hospital,  authority  is 
ypically  diffused  among  the  adminis- 
rators,  the  heads  of  services  (sur- 
gery, obstetrics,  etc. ) ,  the  house  doc- 
ors,  the  private  practitioners  who 
arrange  for  the  admission  of  pa- 
rents and  prescribe  their  treatment, 
he  supervisor  of  nurses,  and  the 
eading  professors  of  the  medical 
chool  (who  frequently  are  also  heads 
:>f  services,  although  they  have  to  di- 
vide their  time  between  that  duty  and 
:heir  teaching  and  research  tasks. ) 

From  this  administrative  morass, 
the  doctors  usually  emerge  dominant 
-and  a  good  thing,  too,  from  a 
trictly  medical  point  of  view.  But 
almost  invariably  physicians  have  no 
talent  for  administration  and  little  in- 
terest in  it — and  yet  they  are  unwill- 
ng  to  give  any  lay  administrator 
•nough  authority  to  manage  the 
lousekeeping  effectively. 

Since  the  housekeeping  staff  is  be- 
neath the  doctor's  attention,  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  ill  paid  and  poorly  super- 
vised. The  result  is  not  only  poor 
service — I've  seen  the  same  damp, 
dirty  towels  lying  on  a  bathroom 
floor  for  three  days — but  also  a  dis- 
tressingly high  rate  of  pilferage,  from 
patients'  rooms  as  well  as  from  linen 
closets  and  supply  cupboards.  The 
administration,  such  as  it  is,  focuses 
mainly  on  fund  raising,  bill  collect- 
ing, and  the  currently  fashionable 
preoccupation  with  computers.  The 
end  result  is  a  proliferation  of  paper 


work  and  print-outs;  many  a  night 
the  chief  nurse  on  a  floor  (and  more 
often  than  not  she  is  the  only  one  ) 
spends  more  time  on  record-keeping 
than  on  the  patients. 

Under  this  kind  of  management, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  hospital 
costs  are  astronomical — more  than 
$100  a  day  for  room  and  board  alone 
— and  still  rising.  Nor  is  the  situation 
likely  to  improve  until  some  public 
authority  insists  that  hospitals  get 
administrators  with  enough  skill  and 
clout  to  run  the  joint  properly.  They 
might  well  be  recruited  from  the  ho- 
tel business  rather  than  the  medical 
profession,  since  the  most  neglected 
part  of  the  job  is  closely  akin  to  hotel 
management.  This  would  relieve  phy- 
sicians of  responsibilities  they  can't 
handle,  don't  understand,  and  can't 
be  bothered  with. 

4.  "Don't  speak  that  way  to  my 
nurse! 

While  nurses  are  now  paid  better 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago 
( though  still  poorly  in  comparison 
with  plumbers  and  bricklayers),  they 
and  their  aides  are  rarely  treated 
with  the  dignity  and  respect  they  de- 
serve. Many  doctors  regard  them  the 


way  a  Mexican  landlord  regarded  his 
peons  in  the  days  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Most  nurses  are  overworked;  their 
shift  scheduling  is  often  arbitrary 
and  capricious,  so  that  the  married 
women  among  them  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  arrange  an  orderly  home  life; 
and  much  of  their  work  is  clerical  or 
menial,  such  as  cleaning  up  rooms 
that  should  have  been  tended  to  by 
the  housekeeping  staff.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  morale  among  nurses  in 
a  big  hospital  is  likely  to  be  low,  and 
the  turnover  high. 

This  is  bad  news  for  the  patient, 
since  he  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  nurses  and  their  aides  for 
comfort  and  reassurance.  Although 
it  is  unfashionable  to  say  so  these 
days,  women  do  have  maternal  feel- 
ings and  a  kind  of  compassion  that 
can't  be  expected  from  medical  men. 

The  maladministration  of  the  nurs- 
ing staff  is  largely  due  to  the  uncon- 
scious arrogance  of  many  doctors. 
The  greenest  intern  is  apt  to  think 
himself  infinitely  superior  in  training 
and  judgment  to  any  nurse,  no  mat- 
ter how  experienced — after  all,  he 
has  toiled  his  way  through  medical 
school,  hasn't  he?  His  attitude  can  be 
damaging,  both  to  the  nurses'  self- 
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ii/a1  rice  and  occasionally  to  pa- 

i  know  of  (  old  drunk  who  was 
.Minified  late  al  night  to  the  emer- 
gen! v   roon        a  hig  hospital  with 

urned  out  to  be  pulmonary 
:  young  resident  on  duty 
diagnosed   the  case   as  a 

Id,  prescribed  two  aspirins, 
and  planned  to  take  a  more  thorough 
look  in  the  morning.  By  that  time 
the  old  man  would  have  been  dead 
if  his  nurs< — with  many  years  more 
experience  than  the  resident — had 
not  recognized  the  symptoms  for 
what  the)  were  and  persuaded  the 
resident  that  immediate  treatment 
was  necessary.  She  was  not  thanked 
for  her  initiative.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  regarded  for  a  while  as  an 
uppity  woman  who  could  make  a 
doctor  look  bad. 

As  John  Gardner  once  remarked, 
what  this  country  needs  is  a  good 
anti-Deiotic,  for  physicians  who 
think  they  are  God. 

5.  "Leave  me  alone." 

The  last  thing  you  should  expect 
in  a  hospital  is  rest.  Even  when  you 
are  in  what  is  sardonically  known  as 
"isolation,"  somebody  comes  in  to 
hassle  you  every  fifteen  minutes  or 
so — for  your  temperature,  or  blood 
pressure,  or  a  blood  sample,  or  a 
snippet  of  bone  marrow,  or  oxygen 
therapy,  or  with  a  tray  of  revolting 
food,  or  with  medication,  or  to  shave 
your  body  for  the  surgeons  who  will 
have  at  you  in  the  morning.  This 
goes  on  day  and  night.  If  you  ask  for 
a  sleeping  pill  because  you  desper- 
ately need  some  rest,  you  can't  have 
it  when  requested.  A  nurse  will  wake 
you  up  to  administer  it  when  she 
makes  her  medication  rounds  about 
10:00  p.m.  (and  necessarily  so,  since 
no  hospital  I  have  heard  of  has 
enough  nursing  staff  to  give  all  the 
patients  what  they  need  when  they 
want  it). 

If  you  are  under  intensive  care,  the 
hassling  is  naturally  more  intense. 
Somebody  is  with  you  all  the  time, 
not  only  for  the  routine  tests  but  to 
a  >t  the  special  equipment — tubes 
runni  ;  from  your  incision  to  a  gur- 
gling tip,  other  tubes  dripping 
something  .  <ito  your  veins,  and  wires 
that  transm  ontinuous  information 
about  your  he  tbeat  and  respiration 
to  an  electronic  device.  All  this  adds 
up  to  an  impressive  triumph  of  mod- 
ern medicine;  but  it  isn't  restful.  I 
suspect  that  more  hospital  patients 


die  of  exhaustion  than  ol  anything 
else. 

Should  this  happen  to  you,  God 
forbid,  you  can  go  knowing  that  no 
elfort  was  spared — that  they  worked 
on  you  hard,  right  up  to  the  last 
hreath.  And  of  course  they  may  save 
your  life. 

6.  "No  nunc  blood  today." 

In  the  big  teaching  hospitals  es- 
pecially, when  the  student  techni- 
cians and  interns  find  a  moment  to 
spare,  they  use  it  to  take  blood  sam- 
ples from  somebody,  usually  you. 
\nt  little  samples,  such  as  your  fam- 
ily doc  tor  might  take  in  his  office, 
but  four  or  five  sizable  flasks  at  a 
time.  Being  a  trusting  character,  I 
assume  this  is  necessary.  But  since 
nobody  ever  explains  why,  I  can  t 
help  but  suspect  in  my  darker  hours 
that  the  young  people  bleed  their  pa- 
tients occasionally  to  improve  their 
skills,  or  because  they  need  lots  of 
material  to  learn  how  to  operate  the 
centrifuges  and  other  blood-analyz- 
ing apparatus  with  which  every  good 
hospital  is  lavishly  endowed. 

I  heard  a  story,  possibly  apocry- 
phal, about  one  patient  who  was  re- 
ceiving heavy  transfusions  through 
one  arm  while  a  file  of  practitioners 
I  apt  term  )  was  taking  equally  heavy 
samples  out  of  the  other.  He  finally 
persuaded  them  to  take  the  stuff  di- 
rectly from  the  blood  bank,  without 
running  it  through  his  body;  their 
findings,  supposedly,  were  about  the 
same. 

7.  "What  goes  on  here?" 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  is  infor- 
mation about  what  is  happening  to 
you,  and  why.  If  you  have  a  good 
nurse,  and  if  she  isn't  too  busy  when 
you  are  admitted,  she  will  explain 
something  about  hospital  routine, 
how  to  use  the  call  buttons  and  other 
gadgets  in  your  room,  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  a  "good"  patient.  But  regu- 
lations forbid  her  to  talk  to  you  in 
any  detail  about  your  illness  or  treat- 
ment. If  you  have  been  put  into  the 
hospital  by  your  family  doctor,  he 
may  speak  to  you  more  freely.  The 
house  doctors,  interns,  and  surgeons, 
however,  convey  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  information. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  they 
are  dealing  with  impoverished  pa- 
tients, who  usually  are  the  most  fear- 
ful, confused,  and  suspicious.  As 
Duff  and  Hollingshead  point  out, 
"Physicians  often  described  this  type 


of  patient  as  both  ignorant  and  u 
intelligent;  they  believed  he  was  i. 
capable  of  learning,  so  that  the  ph 
sician's  failure  to  communicate  w< 
thought  to  be  fully  justified." 

Of  course,  the  doctors  are  fea 
fully  busy,  and  have  no  time  for  eoi 
versation  they  regard  as  unnecessar 
Some  of  them  may  suspect  that  a  mi 
understood  remark  could  lead  to  I 
malpractice  suit.  They  are  trained  t! 
deal  primarily  with  the  physical  a 
pects  of  illness,  and  many  have  litt 
understanding  of,  or  patience  witl 
the  emotional  problems  of  the  sic 
and  destitute.  Young  doctors  esp 
cially  are  likely  to  be  upset,  an 
therefore  evasive,  when  dealing  wit 
a  desperate  case;  in  addition  to 
sense  of  professional  failure,  they  ar 
no  more  capable  than  the  rest  of  ul 
in  coping  with  imminent  death. 

For  whatever  reason,  far  too  man 
doctors  seem  to  believe  in  treatin. 
their  patients  as  Admiral  Ernest  King 
wanted  to  treat  the  public  durin: 
World  War  II:  "Tell  them  nothing 
until  it  is  over,  and  then  tell  then 
who  won."  They  even  tend  to  be  un 
communicative  with  the  nurses, 
of  them  bother  to  discuss  a  case  ii 
any  detail  with  the  nurse  (who  afte* 
all  is  in  closer  touch  than  anyone 
else),  and  some  feel  it  is  enough  tc 
transmit  their  instructions  through 
the  order  book. 

This  is  a  great  pity,  because  noth 
ing  would  contribute  more  to  a  pa 
tient's  peace  of  mind  than  a  franl 
discussion  of  what  is  wrong  with  him 
what  treatment  is  in  prospect,  anc 
what    his    chances    are.    (  I  feel 
though,  that  in  cases  of  terminal  illi 
ness  reticence  may  be  justified.  Why 
not  leave  the  dying  with  some  shredj  i 
of  hope,  however  illusory?  ) 

T^he    foregoing,    I    am  afraid,) 
sounds  more  complaining  than  it  I 
is  intended  to.  In  fact,  I  am  grateful  1 1 
for  the  treatment  I  received  in  a  big 
teaching  hospital,  and  I  am  mention-  j 
ing  only  those  flaws  that  seem  to  me  I 
capable  of  remedy,  with  little  ex- 
pense and  a  great  deal  of  improved 
management.  In  a  small  community 
hospital,  a  patient  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect more  consideration  and  comfort. 
But  if  he  is  seriously  ill,  he  probably 
will  be  better  off  in  a  teaching  hospi- 
tal. For  all  its  defects,  it  does  have 
the  talent,  the  equipment,  and  the 
advanced  technology  which  are  avail- 
able nowhere  else. 
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More  than  just  another  country, 
it's  another  world. 
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jack  McClintock 


i  HE  PLEASURES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


To  feather  your  character,  build  your  nest 


I WALKED  ONTO  THE  BEACH,  picked 
up  a  stick,  and  sketched  a  twen- 
ty-by-forty-six-foot rectangle  in  the 
sand.  Then  I  leaned  on  the  stick  and 
stared  at  the  wavy  lines.  I  knew  what 
I  was  going  to  do  but  didn't  want  to 
start  right  away,  probably  out  of  the 
same  anxiety  you  feel  stepping  onto 
the  wing  for  the  first  time  with  a 
parachute  on  your  back. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Phase  Two 
and  the  culmination  of  Phase  One, 
nearly  a  year  of  reading  about  how 
houses  are  built.  I  had  read  about 
shelters  made  of  plastic,  foam,  con- 
crete, wood,  cardboard,  sticks  and 
felt,  molasses-based  plastic,  canvas 
and  cable,  rammed  earth,  stone,  fiber- 
glass, logs,  steel,  sod,  glass,  and  buf- 
falo dung.  I  had  read  every  book 
and  pamphlet  listed  in  the  Whole 
Earth  Catalog  under  "Shelter."  I  had 
d  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  The  Nat- 
ural House  and  Peter  Blake  on 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  I  had  read 
Bradford  and  Vera  Angier's  How  to 
Build  Your  Home  in  the  Woods,  Bill 
Coperthwaite  on  the  Mongolian  yurt, 
Frei  Otto's  Tensile  Structures,  Buck- 
minster  Fuller  on  the  geodesic  dome, 
and  the  University  of  Alaska  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  on  the  log 
cabin.  Now  I  thought  I  was  as  ready 


as  I'd  ever  be  to  design  and  build  a 
house.  The  last  thing  I  had  built  was 
a  coffee  table  in  a  high-school  crafts 
course,  a  table  that  would  have  col- 
lapsed in  splinters  under  the  weight 
of  any  respectable  dictionary. 

I  spent  the  next  five  days  walking 
around  inside  that  rectangle  on  the 
beach,  head  down  and  stick  in  hand 
like  a  hopeful  dowser,  sketching 
doors,  windows,  bookshelves,  stereo 
speakers,  electrical  outlets,  bathtubs, 
scuffing  them  out,  resketching  them. 

At  last  I  had  a  workable  floor  plan 
for  a  plywood  house  with  about  the 
proportions  of  a  shoebox,  a  long  nar- 
row house  with  a  water  view  from 
every  room  but  the  bath,  wedged  in 
among  the  trees  so  that  virtually  noth- 
ing green  would  have  to  be  destroy- 
ed. There  would  be  clerestory  win- 
dows to  admit  morning  and  after- 
noon shafts  of  light,  and  almost  the 
entire  thirty-foot  living-room  wall 
would  be  glass — made  up  of  second- 
hand French  doors.  It  was  a  house 
about  as  different  from  its  cookie- 
cutter  concrete-block  neighbors  as  it 
could  be. 

I  knew  about  building  codes,  and 
I  knew  the  notion  of  a  young  cou- 

Jack  McClintock,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  con- 
tributed to  several  national  magazines. 


pie  building  a  weird  house — by  then? 
selves — in  a  community  made  uj 
largely  of  retirees  might  be  suspec] 
or  unwelcome.  I  had  filled  in  my  owt 
name  on  the  application  in  the  space 
for  carpenter,  plumber,  electrician 
roofer,  plasterer.  I  did  not  know  ho^ 
to  do  many  of  those  things,  but  I  fel 
that  if  a  plumber  could  learn  to  d 
whatever  it  was  that  plumbers  did  sj 
expensively,  then  so  could  I,  and  dl 
it  cheaper. 

The  building  inspector,  a  big  rudi 
dy  man  in  a  string  tie,  said  all  thif 
was  fine  with  him.  "No  problem,"  ha 
said,  issuing  the  building  permit.  H( 
warned  me  that  he  would  be  inspect 
ing  carefully  as  I  progressed,  anc 
urged  that  I  use  plenty  of  hurricane 
anchors.  I  said  thank  you,  and  went 
away,  glad  that  our  small  town  had 
such  courteous  and  helpful  em-? 
ployees. 

And  so,  innocently,  I  went  the, 
next  day  to  "the  job,"  as  builders 
call  their  current  construction  site,? 
and  broke  the  first  of  three  hickory 
shovel  handles  digging  through  twen-f 
ty-five-odd  years  of  accumulated  oys- 
ter shell  to  set  the  foundation  pilings 
which  would  raise  the  house  nearly 
three  feet  off  the  ground  of  our  small 
Florida  paradise. 
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PLEASURES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Mary  and  I  can  remember  go- 
(i<_{  there  every  few  weeks  when  we 
first  found  the  land,  and  standing 
quietly  under  the  big  easuarina,  lis- 
tening  to  tin-  breeze  among  its  nee- 
dles and  the  slup-slup  of  wavelets  in 
the  mangroves,  smelling  the  salt 
tang,  watching  great  blue  herons  ar- 
rowing  overhead  toward  Bird  Island, 
where  they  nest. 

!  here  were  -cores  of  other  birds 
we  couldn't  name  then.  There  was  a 
family  of  raccoons  whose  footprints 
we  saw  in  the  /middy  sand,  and  three 
kind-  of  lizards:  a  pretty  green  one, 
a  rough  and  hideous  brown  one.  and 
a  blue-tailed  skink.  We  would  walk 
around,  lingering  green  leaves,  try- 
ing to  identify  the  growing  things. 
There  were  grapevines,  ginger  lilies, 
grapefruits,  key  limes,  Brazilian  pep- 
pers, loquats,  coconut  palms,  Wash- 
ington palms,  cabbage  palms,  aspar- 
agus ferns.  Boston  ferns.  Bahia  grass. 
Saint  Augustine  grass,  four  strains  of 
hibiscus  shrubs,  a  many-boled  hibis- 
cus tree,  morning  glories,  flame 
vines,  woman's  tongues,  maleleuca 
tree-,  copper  plants,  crape  myrtles, 
rank  growths  of  periwinkle  and  Ian- 
tana,  Surinam  cherries  and  cherry 
laurels,  mangroves,  sea  grapes,  ba- 
nanas, papayas,  mangos,  avocados, 
ami  the  big  Australian  pine  at  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

We  always  thought,  maybe  some- 
day we  ll  build  a  house  and  live  here. 

When  we  had  enough  cash  for 
a  down  payment  on  a  house,  we  sold 
or  gave  away  everything  we  had, 
bought  a  VW  van.  quit  our  jobs,  and 
went  off  to  live  in  a  tent  for  a  year 
from  Key  West  to  Vancouver,  from 
Quebec  and  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
Mazatlan  and  San  Bias. 

And  then,  so  broke  we  stayed  with 
kindly  friends  the  first  months  back, 
we  were  in  Indian  Bocks  Beach  again 
and  preparing  to  build  a  house  on 
that  tranquil  tropical  retreat,  that 
paradise,  that  60-by- 120-foot  lot  in 
a  subdivision. 


TT)  Y  the  time  the  foundation  pil- 
£3  ings  were  in,  lumber  prices  had 
begun  to  soar,  and  our  building  fund 
had  dropped  alarmingly.  Had  the 
city  known,  in  the  beginning,  that 
we  proposed  to  build  a  920-square- 
foot,  three-bedroom  house  with  less 
than  $1,000  in  our  pockets,  I  doubt 
they  would  have  issued  the  building 
permit.  But  during  our  year  on  the 
34  road  we  had  developed  a  financial 


theory  of  elegant  simplicity.  At  the 
time,  the  usual  cost  of  building  in- 
terior living  space  ranged  between 
$16  and  $60  per  square  foot.  I 
thought  we  could  do  it  for  around 
$6.  \nd  we  would  avoid  mortgages; 
we  would  not  spend  the  next  thirty 
\ears  ladling  out  a  fourth  of  our  in- 
come before  owning  the  house  we 
already  lived  in. 

We  thought  that  if  a  reasonably 
young  couple  put  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  work  full  time,  while  the 
other  worked  part  time  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  building  a  house, 
paying  for  materials  out  .of  his  or 
her  part-time  income,  then,  alter  per- 
haps a  year  of  self-deprivation  or 
adventure,  the  partners  could  live 
happily  ever  after  in  a  situation  of 
enviable  flexibility  and  security.  If  I 
took  a  year  ofT  from  work  that  might 
have  paid  me,  say,  $12,000,  and 
built  a  house  that  added,  say  ,  $12,000 
to  the  value  of  land  we  already 
owned,  then  we  would  be  breaking 
even  for  that  year  I  plus  any  income 
I  earned,  minus  cost  of  materials), 
and  we  would  be  perhaps  $3,000  a 
\ear  ahead  of  the  game  for  the  next 
twenty-nine  years.  This  meant  we 
could  earn  that  much  less  per  year 
land  uork  that  much  less)  and  live 
at  the  same  standard  as  someone 
who  earned  more  but  had  a  house  to 
pay  for. 

It  was  evident  from  the  start,  at 
least  in  our  case,  that  it  would  have 
to  be  he,  not  she,  who  did  the  ac- 
tual building.  So  for  me,  building  a 
house  would  be  not  only  a  tour  de 
force  but  also  a  therapeutic  break 
from  writing.  It  couldn't  be  anything 
but  healthy. 

That  part  did  not  work  out  so 
well.  I  soon  began  enjoying  this  new 
work  so  much  that  I  did  no  writing 
to  replenish  the  fund,  and  before 
long  dark  clouds  of  doubt,  recrimina- 
tion, and  poverty  rolled  in. 

I  kept  on.  Carpentry  was  fascinat- 
ing and  had  a  neat  edge  of  dread  on 
it,  the  anxiety  that  accompanies  com- 
mitment: If  I  botched  the  job,  we'd 
have  to  live  with  it  anyway. 

Carpentry,  given  some  care,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  getting  sequences 
right.  If  you  perform  Job  C  before 
Job  A,  you  end  up  doing  both  of 
them  as  well  as  Job  B  twice,  wasting 
materials  and  time,  getting  annoyed, 
and  making  mistakes.  Old-timers  call 
it  the  fool  tax.  For  a  long  while,  I 
ended  each  week  with  a  heap  of 
boards  having  only  one  thing  in  com- 


: 


mon:  each  was  about  a  quart! 
too  short  for  whatever  job  I 
sawed  it  off  to  do.  My  respfij 
real  carpenters  took  quantum  jii 

As  the  weeks  passed,  I  establ 
a  rhythm,  writing  in  the  cool  ill 
ings  in  our  rented  one-room  g  I 
sawing  and  hammering  in  tht 
afternoons.    For    that   climate,  f 
schedule  was  backward,  but  II 
write  only  in  the  morning,  and  i  ll 
beginning  it  was  great  fun  to  .1 
nate  physical  work  and  mental  \  I 
since  I  had  always  conceived  of  I 
as  a  vacation  from  the  other.  I 
they  are  not  really  so  different  i 
vesting  a  new  window  or  roof  sy 
required  at  least  the  time  and  \ 
ative  energy  it  takes  to  research 
write  a  magazine  article.  And  n< 
found  I  was  doing  neither  very 
Writing  at  my  desk,  I  was  sub 
sciously  solving  some  design  | 
lem.  Sawing  and  nailing  on  the 
I  was  constantly  jotting  down  i 
and  phrases  on  lumber  scraps,  to 
them  home  under  my  arm  wht 
finished  and   transcribing  them 
paper.  Both  endeavors  fell  pre 
haste  and  expediency. 

In  the  end  I  took  to  writing 
building  alternately,  not  by  hi 
but  by  days  and  weeks.  Money  w< 
run  dangerously  low,  and  the  ho 
would  sit  awash  in  June  rains  w| 
I  put  together  $500  or  $800.  I  wc 
buy  materials,  haunt  the  wreel 
yards,  then  build  like  a  madde 
mother  bird,  watching  the  bankb 
like  a  hawk. 


OCCASIONALLY      FRIENDS  W0 
stop  by  and  pitch  in,  usually 
weekends  when  I  was  ready  for  a  » 
off.  Unfortunately,  our  friends  ti 
to  be  highly  educated  brainworki 
gifted    with    an  embarrassment 
thumbs.  Three  couples  came  one  i 
urday  to  help  with  a  dull  chore,  s<. 
ing  and  nailing  in  floor  bracing.  1 
had  a  fine  time.  Lots  of  wine  a 
cheese.  One  of  our  friends  sang  in  1 
clear  soprano  beside  the  lagoon,  a 
the  men,  flailing  away  with  our  ha 
mers,  could  see  the  neighborho 
children  creeping  through  the  und< 
brush  with  puzzled  looks.  Beyond  t 
singing   and   the   wine,  though, 
wasn't  much  of  a  day.  Sunday  I  i 
turned  alone,   ripped   out  half  t 
floor  braces,  and  nailed  them  back 
straight. 

After  a  few  more  such  visits, 
learned  that  helpers  helped  only 
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they  came  singly,  and  I  could,  like 
some  hard-hat  foreman,  assign  them 
simple  tasks  and  leave  them  alone, 
ol  er,  to  concentrate.  If  more  ar- 
rived,  il  turned  into  a  party,  with 
too  much  drinking  and  smoking  and 
comedy,  and  hours  wasted  in 
the  production  of  curious-looking  as- 
semblages that  might  have  stood  as 
.-<  ulpture  hut  not  as  house. 

Bi  tter  help  came  from  private  sat- 
isfactions, even  trivial  ones.  I  had 
a  power  saw,  and  used  it,  hut  the 
thing  terrified  me.  To  me,  anyone 
who  could  manipulate  a  power  saw 
with  any  skill  was  privy  to  arcane 
truths  I  knew  I'd  never  plumh.  I 
would  1 1  v  to  rip  plywood  sheets,  and 
the  saw  would  whine  powerfully,  then 
begin  to  kick  and  lunge  and  snarl 
like  miimc  small  vicious  animal — a 
wolverine,  maybe.  1  conjured  up  vi- 
sions of  severed  fingers  flying  through 
a  mist  of  blood.  But  one  day,  with- 
out warning,  it  worked.  1  had  the 
Secret  ol  the  Saw,  and  like  all  good 
secrets  it  was  simple:  don't  fight  it; 
let  the  saw  follow  itself  down  the 
pencil  line.  Beautiful. 

tin  mid  . ii  ne  it  started  to  rain.  The 
J.  roof  was  not  yet  on.  It  rained  for 
(  ay  s,  rained  on  the  unfinished  ply- 
wood floor  and  walls  and  stacked 
lumber.  It  would  let  up  briefly  and 
I  would  bicycle  frantically  to  the  job, 
wrestle  a  twenty-foot,  two-by-twelve 
roof  beam  into  place,  alone  and 
watching  the  dark  clouds  regather- 
ing,  nail  it  into  place  with  plenty  of 
hurricane  anchors.  Then  it  would 
rain.  I  was  sure  the  soaked  floor 
would  warp  and  buckle,  the  house 
would  rot  and  fall  down  before  it 
was  even  finished. 

Yet  between  rainstorms  I  would 
experience  great  rushes  of  pride  and 
joy.  You  could  finally  see  how  it 
would  be,  how  the  sun  would  streak 
in  here,  how  the  opulent  tan  leather 
couch  we  saw  at  Saint  Armand's  Key 
would  go  over  there.  It  was  strange 
to  see  an  actual  building  on  a  piece 
of  land  that  man  had  never  before 
ornamented. 

But  always  the  rain  would  return 
and  the  money  would  dwindle  again 
and  !  would  flagellate  myself  with 
the  doubts  and  the  dreads.  Had  I 
finally  overreached,  gotten  in  too 
deep?  If  this  was  such  a  great  idea, 
why  wasn't  everybody  doing  it?  Had 
I  omitted  some  crucial  factor  from  the 
equation?  Was  I  wasting  my  time? 


Should   I,  instead  of  pursuing  this 

mad  scheme,  be  making  "progress" 
on  my  "career"?  Should  we  be  in- 
vesting wisely  for  our  Golden  Years? 
At  those  times  I  had  the  creepy  feel- 
ing that  I  was  turning  into  a  thirty- 
four-year-old  middle-aged  worrywart. 
Mary  remained  serene.  Did  she  know 
something  I  didn't  know?  Or  did  she 
not  know  something  I  did? 

There  were  good  times,  too.  One 
day,  eight  feet  up  on  a  ladder,  1  had 
an  odd  feeling  and  looked  around. 
Little  more  than  a  foot  before  my 
nose,  sitting  placidly  on  her  comical- 
ly sloppy  nest,  a  fat  mourning  dove 
gazed  at  me  with  her  black,  pink- 
rimmed  eyes.  We  stared  "for  fully 
fifteen  seconds  before  she  flew  away, 
leaving  her  eggs  to  my  mercy.  It  was 
a  strangely  moving  moment. 

Another  day  I  lived  inside  a  car- 
toon for  a  split  second.  It  was  Abbott 
and  C.ostello  Build  a  House,  starring 
Bud  Abbott.  For  the  first  time  I  can 
recall,  I  hit  my  thumb  with  a  ham- 
mer. It  was  a  cloudy  afternoon,  and 
I  had  labored  all  morning  on  a  diffi- 
cult article  about  the  architecture  of 
Miami  (can  you  imagine?)  and  had 
already  worked  too  long  at  pound- 
ing enormous  spikes  into  the  roof 
beams.  I  got  careless.  Rain  was  com- 
ing, and  I  was  driving  each  spike 
with  three  Jovian  blows — one  of  the 
trillion  small  games  I  devised  to  keep 
my  mind  alert  on  a  monotonous  task. 

My  mind  was  not  alert  enough.  I 
hit  my  thumb. 

In  cartoons  the  air  fills  with  "#$- 
%  &  %  #!"  and  the  viewer  smiles  in- 
dulgently. In  real  life,  the  world  turns 
a  silvery  white  as  though  a  phosphor- 
us flare  has  gone  off  in  your  face 
and  you  screech — at  least,  I  did.  I 
pranced  and  shook  the  afflicted  paw 
so  rapidly  it  blurred,  and  then  let  it 
dangle,  numb,  immobile,  and  swell- 
ing fast.  The  thumbnail  began  turn- 
ing black  almost  immediately,  and 
then  the  air  turned  blue.  "#$%&%- 
$#!" 

The  agony  was  indescribable, 
which,  of  course,  is  why  they  make 
jokes  about  it.  Every  time  it  happens 
is  the  first  time.  I  would  tell  some- 
one: "Listen,  really.  I  mean  it  really 
hurts.  You  don't  know." 

And  they'd  shrug.  "Well,  of  course 
it  hurts  some." 

Pi  ARTLY  BECAUSE  the  building  in- 
spector   told    me    of  complaints 
about  the  slowness  of  the  work,  and 


partly  because  I  had  received  a 
big  check,  and  partly  because  I  \  J 
I  would  not  enjoy  this  kind  of  v 
I  let  bids  and  hin  d  a  plumbei 
cut  costs  I  got  out  the  old  sh<H 
now  on  its  fourth  ash  or  hickory 
die,   and   did    the    trenching  iri) 
Foi  three-and-a-half  hours  one 
I  became  an  automated  digging  4 
chine,  a  mechanical  shovel,  a  hu  M 
backhoe,  somehow  switching  off  jt| 
and  feeling,  and  making  an  eig  J 
foot  trench  through  shell  and  kno  A 
roots — although   I   scarcely  ren 
bered  it  later. 

When  I  returned  after  a  day  1 
a  half  in  bed,  I  found  the  plun 
had  come  and  gone,  his  work  [ 
proved   by   the  building   inspec  I 
But:   (1)  the  toilet  seat  wa-  tl 
-hades  darker  than  the  other  h\t 
(2)   the  outside  shower  had 
nailed  through  the  bedroom 
rusty  nails  crudely  bent  over  i 
the    house;    (3)    pipes  under 
kitchen  sink  were  leaking  genero 
enough  to  produce  a  standing  p  l| 
of  water;  (4)  pipes  under  the  bi -i 
room  lavatory  ditto;  (5)  both  kit  ■ 
en  faucet  handles  had  been  instal  l 
so  that  they  turned  in  the  same  dh 
tion;  in  trying  to  turn  off  the  hot  - 
ter,  you  invariably  turned  it  full 
instead  and  scalded  yourself;  (6)  | 
bathtub  stopper  didn't  stop  wat 
and    (7)    pipes    under    the  hoi 
leaked.    We   launched   a  series 
phone  calls,  appointments,  promis 
negotiations,  hassles,  and  repairs  tf . 
lasted  for  weeks. 

During  these  damp  maneuverin  i 
two  pieces  of  news  arrived.  The  b 
news:  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Hon 
stead  Exemption,  a  Florida  prope: 
tax  break  for  people  who  live  in  th< 
homes,  we  would  have  to  be  living 
the  house  as  of  December  31,  ji 
over  a  month  away.  The  worse  nev 
which  was  in  a  way  redundant:  o 
garret  landlord  wanted  to  rent  tl 
place    seasonally,    and    would  V« 
please  find  another  place  or  prepa 
for  something  like  a  quadrupling 
our  rent?  We  had  planned  to  be  the) 
three  months  and  had  been  thei 
eight  months  already.  We  had  to  g< 
There  was  no  good  news. 

The  choice  was  simple  now.  Tl 
to  find  another  temporary  apartmei 
during  the  peak  of  the  winter  seaso 
when  rents  started  at  $300  and  $40 
a  month,  move  in  there  while  coi 
tinuing  to  work  on  the  house  an 
earn  money,  or  try  to  finish  the  hous 
and  move  in. 


THREE  VITAL  KINDS  OF  CONSISTENCY 
TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  A  PIANO. 


Begin  testing  a 
no's  action  (or  key- 
ird  mechanism)  by  playing  with 
ariety  of  touch  and  pressure 
v  loud  "attacks','  smooth  pas- 
ses, short  crisp  notes,  etc.). 

Be  sure  one  key  doesn't  feel  noticeably 
titer  or  heavier  to  the  touch  than  another 
consistent  action). 

Try  moving  the  keys  from 
e  to  side.  Too  much  sideways  move- 
nt is  a  sign  of  poor  workmanship. 

Also  check  the  action  for  its 
^ed  of  response,  and  for  sensi- 
e  transfer  of  power  from  you 
the  strings. 

Yamaha  keyboards  are 
:cise  from  one  end  to 
other,  and  respond  to 
\  slightest  interpretive 
ances. 

Each  Yamaha  key- 
ard  is  balanced  by  an 
perienced  specialist. 

Choice  materials 
d  ultra- precise 
.ing  tolerances 
utilized. 


To  check 

consistency  and  quality  of  workman- 
ship, first  find  out  if  various  materials 
used  in  the  instrument  are  first  rate. 
For  example,  is  the  sounding  board 
solid  spruce?  Are  fine  hardwoods  used  for 
the  action  parts? 

Then  examine  the  cabinetry.  And 
mechanisms.  Are  edges  and  joints  smooth  to 
the  touch?  Can  you  see  or  feel  inconsistencies? 

Yamaha  makes  each  part  of  its  pianos 
and  even  ages  the  wood  in  its  own  advanced 
facilities  for  high  standards  of  quality  control. 


Do  you  like 
the  tone  quality? 

However  bright  or  mellow  (etc.)  you  like 
your  piano  sound,  check  to  be  sure  its  tone 
character  is  consistent,  over  its  full  range. 

Also,  be  sure  to  ask  how  well  the  instal- 
ment is  built  to  stay  in  tune. 

Yamaha  pianos  have  features  like  a  unique 
tuning  pin  block  of  the  finest  quarter  sawed  maple, 
and  a  sealing  system  we  call  "Humidiseal"  for 
enduring  tuning  stability. 

Consistency  of  touch,  workmanship,  and 
sound  are  just  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  in  a 
piano.  For  a  complete  booklet  on  the  subject  of 
piano  buying,  write  to  Yamaha  International  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  6600,  Buena  Park,  Calif.  90620. 
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!  made  lists  and  juggled  what  few 
figures  there  were.  We  chose  the  least 
impossible  option.  We  would  finish 
the  house. 

ii  I ill  lacked  elec  tricity,  so  I  found 
-  ent  Sears  booklet  and  in  late 
November  was  at  City  Hall  talking 
with  the  building  inspector  about  the 
uiiing  I  planned  to  in-tall.  That,  too, 
was  inipo.-sible.  The  town  had  an 
ordinance  against  doing  it  yourself. 
S niirliuw  the  inspector  had  neglected 
to  mention  that  when  I  applied  for 
the  building  permit,  my  own  name 
clearly  typed  under  "electrical  con- 
tractor." Still,  there  it  was.  They 
>liowed  me  the  ordinance. 

I  hi  dke  a  vow,  borrowed  $900, 
and  hired  a  local  electrical  contrac- 
tor, a  Cuban  refugee,  whose  crew 
performed  with  such  skill,  courtesy, 
and  dispatch  that  I  felt  much  better 
about  the  whole  thing. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  final  in- 
spection. A  few  things  remained  to 
be  done:  build  a  front  porch,  clear 
the  trash  from  the  yard,  install 
kitchen  equipment.  Hut  we  needed 
only  the  final  inspec  tion  of  the  elec- 
trical work  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
occupancy. 

I  he  inspector  inspected,  praised 
the  work  done  by  the  electrical  con- 
tractor, admired  the  house,  and  re- 
fused to  sign  the  permit. 
"It  isn't  finished." 
I  went  to  City  Hall.  The  city  man- 
ager said.  ""It  isn't  finished."" 

I  learned  that  the  house  was  not 
painted  I  it  was  stained,  to  weather 
naturally),  the  walls  were  not  plas- 
tered (they  were  to  remain  unfin- 
ished plywood,  as  in  many  of  Frank 
Lloyd  W  right's  houses),  and  the  wall 
studs  were  still  exposed  I  they  were 
not  studs  but  posts,  exposed  just  that 
way  on  the  original  plan  approved 
by  the  city  ( . 

""Well,  it's  just  not  finished." 
Suddenly  it  was  too  much — the 
anonymous  complaints,  the  bland  as- 
surances of  the  inspector,  the  work 
and  worry  and  money  problems,  all 
the  pain  and  bruises  and  self-doubt, 
when  all  we  wanted  was  the  conven- 
tional American  Dream,  a  home  of 
our  own. 

"Listen,"  1  said,  "I've  had  the  im- 
pression for  weeks  that  this  office  has 
been  subtly  treating  us  like  some  kind 
of  undesirables,  and  I'm  goddamn 
tired  of  it.  1  am  a  citizen  and  a  tax- 
payer. 1  am  not  insensitive  to  the 
neighbors"  feelings:  you  should  see 
he  house  we  wanted  to  build  but 


didn't,  out  of  consideration  for  them. 
1  care  as  much  about  this  city  as  you 
do,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  lower  any- 
body's property  values  or  ruin  neigh- 
borhood standards.  I  have  not  even 
taken  you  to  court  over  that  deed 
restriction  prohibiting  blacks,  a-  I 
thought  of  doing  a  couple  of  times. 
\\  e  chose  to  live  here,  build  our 
home  here,  and  we  are  not  your  ene- 
mies. Now  ,  dammit  .  .  ." 

The  city  manager's  head  came  up 
slowly,  and  she  gazed  into  my  eyes. 
"Why,"  she  said  wonderingly,  "'you 
must  have  some  kind  of  a  complex." 


Thai  was  FRIDAY.  Throughout  the 
weekend  I  expressed  a  great  many 
reservations  about  our  chosen  home- 
town. But  by  Monday  I  was  in  a 
mood  to  begin  with  a  civil  approach, 
at  least  until  the-  final  door  was 
slammed  in  our  faces.  If  that  hap- 
pened, we  would  stage  a  legal  scrap, 
or  -ell  the  damned  unfinished  house 
and  move  to  Aspen  or  London  or 
I  ristan  da  Cunha. 

That  was  not  what  happened.  We 
had  a  civil  chat  at  City  Hall,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  (now 
equipped  with  a  front  porch  and  tidy 
yard).  The  city  manager  looked 
around,  asked  a  few  questions,  said 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  such  a  house 
on  some  mountain  property  she 
owned  farther  north,  and  ordered 
the  permit  signed.  And  she  added, 
with  a  forceful  gesture  toward  the 
neighborhood,  "If  they  don't  like  it, 
you  won  t  even  know  about  it.  I've 
got  broad  shoulders." 

Five  minutes  later,  all  ogres  trans- 
formed into  genial  pals,  the  inspector 
signed  our  weathered  building  per- 
mit. We  all  smiled  and  shook  hands, 
and  two  weeks  later  we  moved  in.  It 
was  December  30. 

The  job  had  taken,  to  that  point, 
about  nine  months,  a  span  that 
couldn't  have  been  more  appropriate. 
By  my  rough  figures,  it  had  required 
between  1,500  and  2,000  man-hours, 
all  but  a  handful  of  them  supplied 
by  me,  alone.  1  had  broken  three 
shovel  handles,  worn  out  one  ham- 
mer and  broken  in  another,  worn 
out  one  handsaw  and  two  power-saw 
blades,  and  possibly  broken  one  fore- 
finger. I  had  used  enough  lumber 
to  consume  a  copse  of  pine,  nails 
enough  to  fill  a  keg.  I  had  learned  a 
lot  and  altered  some  lifelong  habits. 

I  now  know  how  to  cut  glass,  how 
to    measure    accurately    and  saw 


straight  and  hammer  with  pow  ,  1 
think  I  can  design  things  that  rl 
some  grace  and  will  stand  up.  rLi 
I  think  1  can  build  anything  i 
draw-   at  least  of  wood.  I  gainec 
pounds  of  useful  muscle  ami  m 
a  quarter-pound  of  callus.  I  lea 
I'm  capable  of  sustained  efforl 
a  long  period  of  time,  through 
hardship.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  t 

Am  I  any  closer  to  the  Renaiq 
man  I'd  imagined  as  the  sort 
would  build  his  own  house?  I  c 
know.  I  know  the  project  lent  a 
of  immediate,  if  somewhat  spuri 
meaning  to  my  existence  by  c  om  I 
ing  my  labor  more  directly  to  U 
product  of  it.  That  was  worth  sell 
thing:  nine  months  of  life  filled  I 
most  overfilled,  with  deep  pun 

On  pleasant  days,  friends  stoi  nj 
for  a  drink  and  a  game  of  darts,  I 
when  they  ooh  and  ah  I  feel 
More  than  any  other  house  1  kr  I 
ours  mirrors  the  day.  On  a  su 
summer  day  like  today,  it  fills  i.I 
yellow-gold  light  that  makes  the  i- 
finished,  unplastered  walls  glow  all 
from  within,  and  the  breeze  c  ar 
in  the  salty  fragrance  of  the  t 
When  it  rains,  the  roof  leaks,  j-J 
the  dreary  sky  seems  to  fill  the  Jl 
windows  and  press  damply  clown  iJ 
your  very  soul.  We  deploy  pots  ; 
pans,  and  invite  no  guests. 

When  Henry  David  Thoreau,  < 
of  my  heroes,  built  his  house 
Walden  Pond,  it  cost  him  exa 
$28.12.5.  We  know  that  because 
kept  meticulous  records,  somethi  i 
that  has  been  against  my  nature  :fl 
years.  But  we  kept  records  this  tin 
and  we  know  that  on  the  day 
moved  in  our  house  had  cost  exa 
ly  $4,461.69,  exclusive  of  the  larl 
or  just  under  $6  a  square  foot.  Di 
ing  the  nine  months  of  construed' [ 
I  had  earned  just  a  few  dollars  und 
that  with  part-time  writing,  payir 
for  the  house  almost  as  it  was  bui 
Since  then  we  have  spent  an  adc 
tional  $2,000   or   so   on  furnitur 
kitchen  equipment,  stereo  gear,  ar 
assorted  amenities.  It  will  cost  ai| 
other  thousand  or  two  before  it  feej 
quite  right.  Nor  will  I  be  entirel 
comfortable    until    the    house  lu 
weathered  its  first  hurricane. 

And  I  remember  what  Thorea 
wrote:  "There  is  some  of  the  sarn 
fitness  in  a  man's  building  his  ow 
house  that  there  is  in  a  bird's  built 
ing  its  own  nest.  Shall  we  forever  H 
sign  the  pleasures  of  construction  t 
the  carpenter?"  E 


I  urray  Kempton 


HE  SOUND  OF  TINKLING  BRASS 

skeptical  opinion  of  the  press 


1  1  OMETIMES  ONE  HAS  TO  decide  that 
}the  proper  tone  for  the  recollec- 
i'Dns  of  journalists  is  Samuel  Beck- 
I't's,  which  is  the  voice  of  an  old  man 
'ldlessly  evoking  forgotten  occasions 
I  ?  is  unable  to  explain.  The  most  ex- 
I  jisite  pleasures  of  our  vocation  all 
liem  to  have  to  do  with  the  compan- 
Itnship  of  waiting.  I  remember  once 
I  Albany  when  Governor  Rockefeller 
lad  Mayor  Lindsay  were  writhing  in 
i^mbat  over  which  of  them  was  to 
Ipve  an  important  place  in  history, 
I  nd  no  one  yet  permitted  himself  to 
I  nagine  that  neither  would  have 
ouch.  But  then,  the  practice  of  jour- 
nalism, like  the  trade  of  politics,  re- 
liuires  first  of  all  the  suspension  of 
le  sense  of  proportion. 

Rockefeller  and  Lindsay  wrangled 
ill  night,  while  the  journalists  com- 
lissioned  to  exaggerate  the  conse- 
uence  of  their  quarrel  waited  on 
he  lawn  outside.  It  was  one  of  those 
imes  when  each  of  us  could  indulge 
lis  private  weakness:  the  drinkers  to 
Irink,  the  compulsive  monologuists  to 
alk,  the  dreamers  to  lose  themselves 
n  dreams.  At  last,  the  spokesmen  for 
ihese  barely  recollected  titans  came 
>ut  to  announce  whatever  official  pre- 
ense  had  been  devised  to  paper  over 
heir  differences;  and  we  shook  our- 
selves and  went  back  to  work,  and 
ust  before  we  did  Robert  Alden  of 
:he  New  York  Times  looked  across 
the  Governor's  lawn  at  the  cold, 
squalid,  and  emerging  daylight  and 
said,  "You  know,  journalism  is  a 
terrible  profession,  but  it's  a  great 
job."  Four  or  five  years  later,  Robert 
Alden  died  from  the  exhaustion  of 
covering  one  of  those  United  Nations 
disputes  which  are  settled  only  by  be- 
ing forgotten.  The  true  heroes  are 
those  who  die  for  causes  they  cannot 
quite  take  seriously,  being  persons  of 
the  rare  sort  that  care  more  for  the 
voyage  than  the  destination. 

Now  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein   of  the   Washington  Post 


have  made  newspapers  a  force  of  his- 
tory again;  and,  even  so,  I  cannot 
hear  the  tale  they  tell  without  being 
so  caught  up  in  how  they  journeyed 
that  I  care  not  where  they  got.  What 
in  their  story,  after  all,  is  quite  so 
compelling  as  the  image  of  two  young 
men  set  adrift  on  a  raft  and  coming 
ashore  each  night  to  forage  for  food 
among  strangers?  Still,  their  arrival 
turned  out  to  be  consequential 
enough  to  make  us  wonder  about  pre- 
tentious matters  like  puzzles  of  his- 
tory. How  could  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  complete  a  trip  that  their 
elders  in  experience  did  not  even 
bother  to  try?  Why  are  governments 
so  seldom  really  overthrown  except 
hy  persons  whose  faces  the  Governors 
have  never  seen  before?  The  answer, 
I  am  afraid,  is  that  journalism  is  a 
terrible  profession  because  it  is  one 
of  those  in  which  the  more  you  know, 
the  less  lastingly  useful  you  are. 

AS  A  GENERAL  proposition,  the 
L  faults  of  virtuous  men  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  richer  subject 
for  speculation  than  the  sins  of  vi- 
cious ones.  In  the  case  of  journalists 
the  faults  are  not  so  much  matters  of 
corruption  as  of  simple  domesticity. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  coupling  of 
the  newspaperman  and  the  institution 
he  covers,  a  relationship  that  is  less 
parasitical  than  symbiotic,  and  in 
which  each  draws  considerable  nutri- 
ment and  comfort  from  the  other. 

The  symbiotic  pattern  begins  very 
early  and  is  a  basic  model  for  the 
education,  not  of  the  inferior,  but  of 
the  very  best  journalists  in  our  tra- 
dition. Persons  beginning  on  news- 
papers are  sent  most  often  to  the 
police  beat — this  is  preparatory  to 
learning  to  type — and  very  soon  they 

Murray  Kempton  s  latest  book  is  The  Briar 
Patch  (E.  P.  Dutton).  This  article  is  adapted 
jrom  the  Ernest  R.  Mandeville  Lectures  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 


make  the  acquaintance  of  its  oldest 
inhabitant,  a  police  reporter  left  long 
enough  in  that  backwater — because 
of  some  deficiency  or  other  in  grace 
or  articulation — to  have  become  the 
familiar  of  its  every  weed  and  mud- 
bank.  His  frustrations  have  left  him 
remarkably  free  from  envy  or  spite 
— fraternity  is  the  purest  thing  about 
his  craft — and  he  truly  enjoys  help- 
ing the  apprentice  to  learn  everything 
he  knows. 

Unfortunately,  everything  this  man 
knows  is  confined  pretty  much  to 
what  policemen  think.  I  have  a  pret- 
ty high  opinion  of  the  thought  pro- 
cesses of  policemen — they  do  get 
about  rather  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
do — but  life  has  also  made  me  quite 
aware  of  the  limitations  of  any  spe- 
cialized cast  of  mind.  And  the  longer 
the  police  reporter  stays  in  the  shack, 
the  more  what  are  in  many  cases 
merely  the  opinions  of  policemen  be- 
come for  him  the  facts  and  are  print- 
ed in  his  newspaper  as  the  facts, 
which,  by  the  standards  of  newspa- 
pers, they  may  very  well  be,  since 
they  can  be  credited  to  a  source  and 
to  an  official  one. 

When  the  apprentice  becomes  the 
journeyman  and  makes  his  escape 
from  the  police  shack  he  will  move, 
if  he  is  grave  and  serious  enough  for 
a  role  not  without  its  ambassadorial 
aspects,  to  represent  his  paper  on  a 
specialized  beat.  It  is  superficially 
most  sensible  for  newspapers  to  be 
attracted  to  the  notion  of  the  special- 
ist. A  great  deal  of  what  newspapers 
print  is  an  explanation  of  events  they 
were  unable  to  predict,  and  the  ex- 
planation is  usually  least  absurd  when 
provided  by  someone  on  the  staff 
with  some  familiarity  with  the  names 
and  faces  of  the  players. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for 
people  at  least  knowing  the  persons 
they  write  about.  I  think  of  the  exam- 
ple of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  He  has, 
of  course,  considerable  charm  of  per- 


son  ana  discourse;  ana  i  snouia  en- 
Ms  work  if  it  were  executed  in  a 
on.  But  I  have  come  particularly 

j  enjoy  it  now  because  more  and 
more  it  is  informed  by  experience. 
Mr.  Buckley  has  run  for  Mayor;  he 
has  gone  to  China  with  Mr.  Nixon; 
and  what  is  most  useful  of  all,  he 
has  his  television  program,  on  which 
birds  of  such  exotic  description  pa- 
rade past  him  1  hat  we  can  only  con- 
ceive th  ir  variety  by  listing  the  con- 
victed  felons  among  them,  a  species 
(li.it  ranges  from  Howard  Hunt  on 
one  side  to  Eldridge  Cleaver  on  the 
other. 

The  simple  experience  of  con- 
fronting real  persons  has  liberated 
Buckley  from  that  treadmill  of  ab- 
straction to  which  most  mere  com- 
mentators are  condemned.  Otto  Otep- 
ka,  a  State  Department  security  offi- 
cer, undertook  to  alert  ordinary 
Americans  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  peril  of  Communist  influence 
in  our  foreign  policy  by  slipping  per- 
sonnel files  to  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigating  committee.  Mr.  Buckley 
cherishes  Otepka.  Daniel  Ellsberg  set 
out  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
confusions  and  mendacities  of  our 
Vietnam  adventure  by  giving  the 
New  York  Times  the  confidential  De- 
fense Department  study  we  know  as 
the  Pentagon  Papers.  I  cherish  him. 
He  who  is  Robin  Hood  to  me  is  apt 
to  be  a  common  felon  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ley; and  the  man  who  is  a  selfless 
patriot  in  his  eyes  is  just  a  misguided 
nuisance  in  mine. 

Yet  the  longer  the  reporter  spends 
seeing  the  same  things  the  men  he 
covers  see,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
they  and  he  will  all  see  with  the 
same  eye.  Tom  Winship,  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  reminded 
us  that  some  1.500  journalists  reside 
in  Washington  and  that  only  two  of 
them,  Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Wood- 
ward, demonstrated  any  curiosity  re- 
motely passionate  about  the  Water- 
gate burglaries  until  six  months  af- 
ter they  had  happened.  Woodward 
and  Bernstein  were  among  the  least 
experienced  soldiers  in  that  road- 
hound  army;  and  while  they  were 
scurrving  hot-eyed  about  alleys,  their 
seniors  were  traveling  with  Senator 
McGovern  and  making  fun  of  the 
desperation  that  had  reduced  him  to 
peddling  nonsense  like  his  assertion 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  was  the 
most  corrupt  since  Grant's. 

Watergate  is  in  fact  a  quite  typi- 
cal illustration  of  one  immutable  law 


01  journalism:  ine  newspaper  inves- 
tigations that  give  the  profession  its 
occasional  opportunities  to  congratu- 
late itself  are  almost  never  produced 
by  journalists  who  cover  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  scandals  arise.  Po- 
lice reporters  mention  police  corrup- 
tion no  more  frequently  than  automo- 
tive reporters  noticed  the  safety  de- 
fects of  the  Corvair  before  Ralph  Na- 
der scared  pretty  much  everyone  else 
in  the  country  about  it.  To  me,  whose 
tastes  are  confessedly  exotic,  the  no- 
blest activity  within  a  journalist's 
power  is  helping  an  innocent  man 
get  out  of  jail.  But  in  every  case  I 
know,  the  reporter  who  rescued  the 
innocent  began  his  effort  as  an- abso- 
lute stranger  to  the  District  Attorney 
who  put  the  poor  man  there.  What 
familiarity  really  breeds  is  the  most 
disabling  respect;  there  are  apparent- 
ly a  lot  of  men  who  are  heroes  only 
to  their  valets.  The  journalist  is,  by 
habit  and  necessity,  increasingly  de- 
pendent for  his  rations  upon  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  lie,  if  only  because  their 
own  habits  and  necessities  make 
them  more  and  more  prone  to  believe 
their  own  lies.  Unpleasant  truths  are 
a  most  unpalatable  diet  for  any  gov- 
ernor. Even  so,  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment are  more  rigorously  scrutinized 
in  the  newspapers  these  days  than 
they  have  been.  But  I  think  we  owe 
this  happier  condition  less  to  the 
pertinacity  of  journalists  than  to  the 
sudden  disarray  of  government  itself. 
The  events  of  the  past  decade,  espe- 
cially in  Vietnam,  cast  more  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before  toward 
thoughts  that  used  to  be  accounted 
treasonable,  and  this  mass  disaffec- 
tion could  hardly  have  exempted 
from  its  contagion  great  numbers  of 
servants  of  government.  Journalists 
are  to  be  commended  for  giving  wide 
currency  to  the  results  of  this  partic- 
ular treason  of  the  clerks,  but  they 
would  give  themselves  too  much 
credit  if  they  claimed  to  have  been 
responsible  for  its  inception. 

FIEW  of  the  great  revelations 
that  have  discomfited  government 
of  late  were  initiated  by  investigative 
journalism:  large  and  unexceptionab- 
ly  busy  as  the  press  cadre  in  Vietnam 
was,  our  1969  bombing  of  Cambodia 
might  well  have  remained  a  secret  if 
a  master  sergeant  had  not  written  a 
Senator  about  it.  We  know  about  My 
Lai  because  an  ex-soldier  persisted 


in  laiiuug  .ii  I' hi  i  ii,  ne  iiugiii,  i.  , 
true,  have  gone  unheard  if  Seymou 
Hersh,  a  free-lance  writer,  had  no 
kept  after  and  documented  his  story  L 

And  we  owe  what  we  know  abou 
the  incompetence  and  misfeasance 
of  Lockheed  Aircraft  mainly  to  th< 
candor  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  th( 
Air  Force  cost  analyst  who  most 
closely  observed  it  and  who  finall) 
lost  patience  with  the  indifference  oi  I 
his  superiors.  And  we  can  thank  | 
Gordon  Rule,  a  Navy  procurement 
officer,  for  whatever  grounds  for  sus- 
picion we  have  that  Litton  Industries 
bilked  us  on  the  handsomest  of  its 
defense  contracts.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  these  examples  cannot 
uncomplicatedly  be  offered  as  tangi- 
ble examples  of  what  wrongs  can  be 
righted  when  the  conscientious  civil 
servant  moves  in  tandem  with  the 
curious  journalist:  Lockheed  remains 
our  government's  most  expensive 
welfare  client,  and  Roy  Ash,  the  for- 
mer president  of  Litton,  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  most  dubious  record 
as  an  exponent  of  advanced  mana- 
gerial techniques  by  being  elevated 
to  direct  Mr.  Nixon's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  renegades, 
Rule  and  Fitzgerald,  meanwhile,  en- 
dured the  most  grievous  torments 
from  superiors  embarrassed  by  their 
disclosures.  The  casting  of  light  into 
these  dark  corners  has  done  little  to 
clean  them. 

What    history    the    investigative  ' 
journalist  makes  is  owed  less  often  ! 
to  the  official  servant  tortured  in  his  ' 
conscience  than  to  the  bureaucrat ' ! 
disturbed  in  his  comfort.  When  we  '\ 
examine  the  techniques  of  the  best  ' 
investigative  reporters,  we  are  wise  i 
to  remember  what  Shaw  once  said  of 
Shakespeare — that  nobody  equaled  ' 
him  in  telling  a  story  providing  only 
that  someone  had  told  it  to  him  first.  4 
Even  the  highest  forms  of  journalism  lj 
do  not  often  earn  compliments  any  '| 
more  deserved  than  this  one.  We  al-  i 
most  have  to  assume,  then,  that,  well  ' 
as   Woodward   and    Bernstein    told  1 
their  story,  someone  had  to  tell  it  to 
them  first.  When  we  commence  to 
wonder  who  that  guide  could  have  1 
been,  we  enter  the  domain  which  its  i 
detractors  call  surmise  but  which  I 
prefer  to  designate  more  elegantly  as 
the  historical  imagination. 

Who  of  Mr.  Nixon's  18  million 
servants  knew  enough  and  was  dis- 
affected enough  to  tell  Woodward 
and  Bernstein  his  story?  The  most 
plausible  institutional  candidate  that 


I  historical  imagination  can  sum- 

0  n  up  becomes  the  Federal  Bureau 
4  Investigation.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 

1  [  was  a  city-state  whose  director 
q  ded  to  worry  about  deferring  to 
£  President  almost  as  seldom  as 
If'  lfth-century  Florence  had  to  be 
t'  jbled  by  any  sense  of  responsibil- 
|  toward  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
I  :  then  J.  Edgar  Hoover  died  and 
I ;  replaced  by  L.  Patrick  Gray, 
lose  many  unappreciated  virtues 
i  not  alter  the  condition  that  for- 
r  lly  he  was  Mr.  Nixon's  creature 
a  1  had  risen — to  the  degree  that  so 
Inble  a  fellow  could  be  said  to  have 
■  ;n — outside  the  Bureau.  Gray  be- 
ai  by  affronting  its  traditions  with 
|  directive  that  FBI  agents  would 
Iiceforth  be  permitted  to  wear  col- 
Ird  shirts,  a  meager  cosmetic 
•  inge  to  most  of  us  but  an  affront  to 
I  relicts  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Then  the 
|  itergate  investigation  was  thrust 
I  the  FBI.  and  its  agents  watched 
lur  new  director  defer  to  the  pallid 
rang  man  who  was  the  President's 
ijnsel  and  saw  him  falter  between 
I  impulses  to  be  a  free  man  and  hi> 
[oils  of  being  a  servant.  To  the 
Imbers   of   the    FBIs  permanent 

Irty.  servitude  to  Hoover  had  been 
ocation.  but  the  idea  of  servitude 
an   exterior   sovereign,  however 
ictified  by  the  Constitution,  was  an 
dignity.    They    had    their  resent- 
;nts,  and  they  had  the  evidence 
ty  had  gone  on  gathering  in  their 
norseless  and  routine  fashion.  It 
very  difficult  to  imagine  men  this 
3ud  and  this  used  to  intrigue  not 
||tting  together  their  sense  of  affront 
ijth  the  means  of  avenging  it.  and 
(t  leaking  what  they  had  found  out 
I  Woodward  and  Bernstein, 
lit  cannot  be  said  with  absolute 
•urance  that,  if  poor  Patrick  Gray 
Id  shown  due  respect  for  J.  Edgar 
Dover's   inhibitions   about  haber- 
:shery  the  FBI  might  have  tamely 
(mmenced  to  move  toward  some 
mity  with  the  White  House  and 
at  the  flames  now  rising  around  Mr. 
xon  might  have  been,  if  not  sup- 
[essed,  at  least  dampened  down  to 
oportions  well  below  the  heights  at 
|iich  they  are  now  raging.  Still  the 
^ea  is  not  implausible,  and  it  re- 
inds  us  again  that  the  armed  resis- 
nce  of  the  bureaucrat  against  any 
trusion  upon  his  comfort  and  self- 
terest  is  one  great  reason  that  gov- 
nment  is  so  seldom  able  to  accom- 
ish  either  the  good  its  friends  hope 
the  evil  its  enemies  fear. 


We'd  like  to  raise 
his  allowance... 
to  75*  worth  of  food 
a  day. 


What's  happening  to  this  boy — 
and  thousands  like  him  in  the 
rural  South  today — is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. As  a  white  Southern  doctor 
reported  to  a  U.S.  Senate  com- 
mittee: "Malnutrition  isn't  quite 
what  we  found.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  hungry,  weak,  in  pain,  sick 
— suffering  from  hunger  and 
disease  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  are  dying  from  them — which 
is  exactly  what  starvation  means." 

Doesn't  the  government  take  care 
of  that?  Not  quite.  There's  the 
hot  lunch  program  in  the  schools 
. . .  but  in  Alabama  some  kids 
only  get  to  school  on  days  when  it 
rains  too  hard  to  work  the  fields. 
And  there's  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram ...  but  a  lot  of  people  living 
on  fatback,  field  peas  and  biscuits 
never  heard  of  it,  and  some  that 
have  just  can't  squeeze  the  cash 
to  buy  stamps  out  of  a  Mississippi 
welfare  check  that  gives  a  widow 
$60  a  month  to  house,  clothe  and 
feed  four  hungry  children. 

That's  why  the  NAACP  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund  was  started. 
Through  it,  $10  in  hard  cash  can 


be  converted  into  as  much  as 
$1 70  worth  of  Food  Stamps  by  a 
volunteer  NAACP  worker  who 
goes  down  the  back  roads  and 
dirt  tracks  of  the  'secret  South'  to 
find  and  feed  the  starving  kids 
that  America  never  sees. 

But  they  can  only  do  the  job  if 
you  supply  the  cash.  Whatever 
you  choose  to  give  is  tax-deduc- 
tible. And  whatever  you  can  give 
is  desperately  needed.  Not  just  by 
skinny  kids  and  hungry  kids.  By 
starving  kids. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
Dept.  Bl, 

Box  121,  Radio  City  Station 
New  York,  N  Y.  10019 


rj^HE  PALL  OF  SUSPICION  that  IS 
f  creeping  upon  persons  whose  re- 
pe<  lability  was  taken  for  granted  is, 
in  most  ways,  a  quite  salutary  one. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  single 
greatest  deficiency  of  journalism  as 
a  reflec  tion  of  social  reality  was  the 
coM  and  suspicious  treatment  it  gave 
disreputable  persons  and  the  tender- 
ness of  its  approach  to  officially 
reputable  ones.  Our  ;spapers  have 
always  operate,1  those  police- 

men in  Grali  ne's  pre-Castro 

Cuba  who  society  into  two 

(  las-  .  :ns,  the  ones  you  can 

g<  a  with  torturing  and  the  ones 
j   u  cannot. 

V\  hen  Vito  Cenovese  gave  up  the 
diost,  and  the  issue  arose  of  who 
might  inherit  the  tattered  robe  of  the 
Boss  of  All  Bosses,  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  speculations  about 
the  rivals  for  the  estate,  their 
schemes,  and  their  motives,  all,  of 
course,  highly  speculative.  But  the 
speculators  never  suggest  that  the 
subject  of  these  quarrels  was  any- 
thing but  private  ambition;  no  one 
entertained  the  notion  that  any  capo 
might  be  moved  by  his  dedication  to 
the  Mafia  as  an  institution,  or  some 
concept  of  its  place  in  the  nation's 
service.  There  were  no  intimations  of 
any  motive  except  greed  and  selfish- 
ness. Yet  the  eye,  so  sharp  when  it 
comes  to  the  Mafia,  is  covered  with 
clouds  when  it  approaches  persons 
whose  status  decrees  their  respect- 
ability. 

It  is  almost  thirty  years  since 
President  Roosevelt's  funeral  train 
rolled  toward  Hyde  Park,  but  only 
now  are  we  getting  the  diaries  of 
some  of  those  who  rode  with  it,  and 
we  can  begin  to  sense  how  selfish 
some  of  their  thoughts  were — the 
dead  President's  old  retainers  worry- 
ing about  their  old  jobs  and  their  old 
friends  tasting  their  approaching  new 
jobs  and  their  new  power.  All  quite 
venomous,  really;  men's  thoughts  in 
moments  of  high  state  crisis  are  not 
all  lofty  and  selfless.  There  is  in  poli- 
tics, as  in  all  other  branches  of  life, 
an  element  of  the  cruelly  personal. 
And  yet  journalism  cannot  quite  ex- 
empt itself  from  the  habit  of  treating 
private  quarrels  as  if  they  were  dis- 
putes over  the  national  welfare.  A 
public  figure  is  granted  the  longest 
possible  range  before  he  crosses  the 
shadow  line  that  separates  the  man 
assumed  to  have  some  decency  of 
motive  and  the  man  dismissed  as  hav- 
ing no  decency  at  all. 


The  trick  in  Brecht's  Threepenny 
Opera  is  that  he  dared  to  write  about 
gangsters  and  crooked  cops  as  though 
they  were  respectable  businessmen. 
I  would  not  quite  argue  that  news- 
papers should  write  about  business- 
men as  though  they  were  gangsters 
or  crooked  cops;  still,  some  quotient 
of  the  skepticism  that  covers  every 
sort  of  pariah  might  quite  usefully 
be  extended  to  the  many  varieties  of 
priesthood  whose  anointment  as  man- 
agers of  our  affairs  have  made  them 
sacred  in  our  journalism. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  reached  some 
such  point  of  skepticism  in  the  press 
treatment  of  Mr.  Nixon.  The  press's 
approach  to  a  President  is  normally 
pretty  much  a  branch  of  sacred  stud- 
ies of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  land. 
But  now,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nixon 
is  the  first  first  magistrate  of  the 
land  who,  not  inconceivably,  might 
someday  face  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Nix- 
on has  passed  that  shadow  line  which 
separates  the  nontorturable  from  the 
torturable  classes.  The  consequences 
would  be  rather  more  satisfying  if 
the  nontorturable  class,  despite  this 
singular  loss  in  its  ranks,  did  not 
remain  otherwise  intact,  and  if  who- 
ever succeeds  Mr.  Nixon  as  Presi- 
dent w  ill  not  most  assuredly  take  his 
place  on  its  side  of  the  line. 

For  Mr.  Nixon's  position  as  dis- 
placed sacred  object  is  a  most  spe- 
cial one.  He  has  become  the  subject 
of  the  curiosity  of  criminal  investi- 
gators. In  that  condition,  he  must 
suffer  all  the  torments  the  press  is 
free  to  inflict  upon  anyone  who  is 
damaged  goods.  He  can  be  assigned 
no  motive  that  is  not  some  calcula- 
tion of  his  own  interest  and  the  pub- 
lic's expense. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  headline 
the  New  York  Times  printed  the  day 
after  Mr.  Nixon  gave  Southern  Cali- 
fornia the  boon  of  whatever  gran- 
deur and  majesty  attend  his  presence 
there: 

"Nixon,  After  Making  Secret 
Plans,  Flies  to  California  on  Com- 
mercial Jet  for  Holiday  at  San  Cle- 
mente." 

Observe  the  elements  of  that  sum- 
mary of  an  event  which,  if  sin  at  all, 
must  be  accounted  as,  by  Mr.  Nix- 
on's standards,  a  sin  too  minor  for 
the  attention  of  the  recording  angel. 

"Secret  plans" — he  moves  by 
stealth.  "San  Clemente" — he  sneaks 
to  places  whose  very  name  reminds 
us  of  the  scandals  around  him.  "Holi- 
day"— he  is  careless  of  our  suffer- 


ings. Even  the  expression  "coran  to 
cial  jet,"  while  entirely  prec  \\ 
comes  to  me — who  may,  of  coui  «p 
be  undergoing  sympathetic  pains  n 
paranoia  with  my  President — witl  4 
sound  almost  sinister;  somehow  1 1 
Nixon's  whole  round  seems  so  1& 
remittingly  commercial. 

I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  mentiiM 
the  Times  in  my  criticisms,  but  iti 
our  bible  and  even  its  sins  represr 
our  highest  standards  of  virtue.  St 
in  January,  the  Times  printed  on 
front  page  on  a  Sunday  a  report  tr 
Mr.  Nixon  had  fired  Archibald  C<j 
his  own  special  prosecutor,  becai 
Cox  had  planned  to  name  Mr.  Nix 
as  a  co-conspirator — although  not 
a  defendant — in  a   general   indi  i 
ment  for  obstruction  of  justice  in  t 
Watergate  case.  Mr.  Cox's  denial  th 
he  had  ever  considered  doing  ar  j 
thing  this  portentous  showed  up  t\ 
days  later  in  decent  obscurity  amoi 
the  girdle  ads. 

Journalism  has  entered  upon  thj 
historic  function  which  it  has  alway 
to  my  bafflement,  conceived  as  il 
duty — doing  the  prosecutor's  job  Urn 
him,  helping  him  sweat  the  suspefl 
just  outside  his  net.  The  prosecutonli 
gossip  has  no  purpose  except  to  man 
the  suspect  of  whose  guilt  the  e\jl 
dence  is  insufficient  think  that  tkli 
prosecutor    knows    more    than  Y 
really  does. 

We  are  in  a  very  old  game;  thei 
is  more  of  duty  than  malice  in  it  an 
more  of  habit  than  passion.  Mr.  Nis 
on's  is  a  special  case.  It  will  have  i 
gaudy  moments,  but  there  is  raoi 
heat  than  electricity  in  this  lightninj 
We  are  doing  what  we  generally  hav 
done  to  persons  in  trouble,  and,  whe 
this  is  all  over,  we  will  have  a  Pres 
dent  who  is  out  of  trouble,  and  w 
will  do  with  him  what  we  generall 
do  with  persons  out  of  trouble. 

Things  are  likely  to  be  what  the 
were.  It  is  curious,  but  at  moment 
like  these  I  think  upon  what  has  a 
ways  been  my  own  wistful  hope  fo 
what  the  journalist  might  be.  It  is 
of  course,  Yeats's  epitaph:  "Cast  ;j 
cold  eye/On  life,  on  death. /Horsed 
man,  pass  by!"  I  have  always  amend  l 
ed  that — badly,  I  concede — to:  "Cas 
the   same  eye/Upon   friend,  upor 
stranger,  /Upon    rich,   upon  poor,/ 
Upon  winner,  upon  loser,/  Horse 
man,  pass  by." 

It  is  a  code  that  I  myself  have 
never  kept  very  well,  and  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  pass  into  general  usage. 
But  oh,  how  I  wish  it  would.  d 
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its  a  sweetheart 
of  a  deal. 


Now  you  can  own  your  very  own 
Love  Bug,  from  Volkswagen. 

The  Love  Bug  comes  in  two  romantic 
colors.  Red  hot  red.  And  luscious  lime  green. 

It  has  lovely  racing  type  wheels. 

And  cute  black  trim. 

But  at  only  $2499*,  we  can't  afford 
to  be  too  generous. 

So  if  you  want  one,  you'd  ' 
■VYi^l  hurry.  A  love  like  this  won't 
Vj^JLt  last  forever. 
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Volkswagen  of  America.  1974.  Hove  Bug  Eos.  Coast  f.O.E..  Suggested  Retail  Price  iWes,  Coast  Slightly  Higherl .  Local  Ta 
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COUNTERSIGNS 


S  TRUSTING  YOUR  OWN  PERCEPTIONS 


tvo  essays  in  this  issue  converge  at 
bleak  crossroads  where  language 
aks  into  fragments  of  old  news. 
;e  characters  in  an  ancient  play, 
authors  of  the  two  essays  arrive 
m  opposite  directions,  unknown 
one  another  and  yet  each  bearing 
ness  to  the  other's  sorrows.  They 
?e  traveled  by  different  roads,  the 
e  in  the  solitude  of  an  interior 
in,  the  other  among  politicians  on 
seacoast,  but  the  sorrow  of  which 
y  speak  also  afflicts  those  of  their 
itemporaries  who  no  longer  can 
iarate  literature  from  politics. 
In  "Machines  and  Storybooks" 
age  48 ) ,  Saul  Bellow  describes  his 
irney  within  the  context  of  the 
ditional  opposition  between  art 
i  technology.  A  novelist  who  ac- 
)ts  the  truth  of  the  imagination, 
.  Bellow  finds  himself  surrounded 
the  incessant  repetition  of  a  story 
it  has  little  to  do  with  what  he  has 
»ught  or  seen.  The  noise  troubles 
n,  and  he  remarks  on  the  extent 
which  modern  society  imposes  it- 
f  upon  the  life  of  the  individual. 
'.  Bellow  sees  this  not  only  as  an 
icious  intrusion  but  also  as  the 
pessary  condition  for  what  he  re- 
rds  as  a  monstrous  deception.  If 
s  individual  can  be  seduced  into 
lieving  that  he  is  an  important  par- 
ipant  in  public  events  (i.e.,  some- 
dy  with  more  than  a  few  lines  to 
if  in  the  second  act),  and  if  he  can 
further  deluded  into  thinking  that 
?  so-called  news  makes  a  difference 
him  (in  anything  but  the  most 
ripheral  way ) ,  then  he  might  also 


be  tricked  into  believing  that  he  has 
no  story  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
substitutes  what  Mr.  Bellow  calls  "the 
story  of  society"  for  the  line  of  his 
own  narrative  condemns  himself  to 
an  unending  study  of  the  images  that 
crowd  across  the  mirror  of  the  news, 
a  man  forever  suspended  in  his  hope- 
less attempt  to  make  sense  of  the 
chaos  of  events,  names,  issues,  votes, 
hearings,  treaties,  wars,  announce- 
ments, and  final  scores.  But  despite 
the  earnestness  of  his  desire  to  "keep 
up"  (either  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Watergate  investigation  or  the 
deviousness  of  the  trades  in  the  Mid- 
dle East),  the  informed  citizen  can 
find  nothing  in  the  public  mirror  that 
reflects  an  image  of  himself.  The  re- 
sulting loss  of  identity  leads  to  the 
familiar  chronicle  of  confused  vio- 
lence, which  in  turn  can  be  repro- 
cessed into  tomorrow's  broadcast  or 
next  year's  best-selling  murder. 

The  second  author  at  the  crossroads 
also  understands  the  nature  of  the 
deception,  but  he  elaborates  it  with 
dramatic  irony.  In  an  essay  on  the 
self-inflicted  blindness  of  the  press 
("The  Sound  of  Tinkling  Brass," 
page  41 1,  Murray  Kempton  observes 
that  the  story  of  society  is  a  non- 
story.  Not  a  bad  story  or  a  tedious 
story,  not  even  a  false  or  lying  story, 
but  no  story  at  all.  Mr.  Kempton  ar- 
rives at  this  conclusion  by  a  journey 
more  direct  than  Mr.  Bellow's.  In- 
stead of  wandering  in  solitary  places, 
Mr.  Kempton,  as  a  police  reporter 
and   labor  columnist,   has  traveled 


through  the  crowded  rooms  of  the 
professional  journalist.  With  the  per- 
spective of  a  retired  confidence  man, 
he  sees  through  the  last  of  the  illu- 
sions by  which  the  press  deceives  it- 
self. He  understands  that  the  report- 
ers who  tell  the  story  of  society  first 
must  learn  to  see  what  everybody 
else  sees — just  that  and  no  more — 
and  that  in  the  process  of  narrowing 
their  vision  they  learn  to  distrust 
their  own  minds.  The  professional 
journalist  suspects  his  OWH  imagina- 
tion as  if  it  were  the  agent  of  a  for- 
eign power  (or,  in  the  present  con- 
text, as  if  it  were  an  agent  of  the 
White  House  or  the  CIA),  and  in 
this,  as  Mr.  Kempton  knows,  there 
is  a  huge  joke.  The  man  whom  mod- 
ern society  chooses  to  cast  in  the 
role  of  Ulysses  setting  forth  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  is  precisely  the 
man  who  will  find  nothing.  Having 
been  blinded  to  anything  that  does 
not  fit  the  requirements  of  the  non- 
story,  the  journalist,  together  with 
the  baggage  and  the  goats,  can  be 
safely  loaded  into  the  magic  boat. 
He  can  travel  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  even  to  Moscow  and 
Peking,  in  the  entourage  of  President 
Nixon,  and  he  will  see  nothing  that 
he  has  not  already  seen  in  New  York 
or  Washington. 

Thus  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  who  meet  by  chance 
at  a  crossroads.  One  can  imagine 
them  leaning  against  old  stones,  turn- 
ing over  pieces  of  broken  pottery  in 
their  hands  and  telling  each  other 
true  stories.  — L.H.L. 


Saul  Bellow 


Saul  Bellow  is  now  at 
work  on  a  new  novel. 
This  article  is  adapted 
from  the  book  Frank 
Nelson  Duubleday  Lec- 
ture Series/  Technology 
and  the  Frontiers  of 
Knowledge,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.  Copy- 
right ©  1974  by  Double- 
day  &  Company,  Inc. 


MACHINES  AND  STORYBOC 


Literature  in  the  a^e  ol  technology 


NINETEENTH-CENTLRY  WRITERS  disliked  or 
dreaded  science  and  technology.  Kdgar  Al- 
lan  Poe,  discovering  that  scientific  attitudes 
could  be  richly  comhined  with  fantasy,  created 
science  fiction.  Shelley  experimented  romanti- 
cally with  chemicals,  Balzac  thought  himself  a 
natural  historian  or  social  zoologist;  but  for  the 
most  part  science,  engineering,  technology  hor- 
rified  writers.  To  mechanical  energy  and  indus- 
trial enterprise,  mass  production,  they  opposed 
feeling,  passion,  "true  work,"  artisanship,  well- 
made  things.  They  turned  to  nature,  they  spe- 
cialized in  tin-  >pirit,  they  valued  love  and  death 
more  than  technical  enterprise.  Writers  then  pre- 
ferred, and  still  do  prefer,  the  primitive,  the  ex- 
otic  and  the  irregular.  These  romantic  attitudes 
produced  masterpieces  of  literature  and  paint- 
ing. They  produced  also  certain  cultural  plat- 
itudes. The  platitude  of  dehumanizing  mechan- 
ization formed  on  the  one  side.  Equally  platitu- 
dinous, the  vision  of  a  new  age  of  positive  sci- 
ence and  of  rational  miracles,  of  progress,  a 
progress  that  made  art  as  obsolete  as  religion, 
filled  up  the  other  horizon.  The  platitude  of  a 
dehumanized  technology  gives  us,  today,  nov- 
els whose  characters  are  drug-using  noble  sav- 
ages, beautiful,  mythical  primitives  who  fish  in 
the  waters  dammed  up  by  nuclear  installations. 

Now,  as  power-minded  theoreticians  see  it, 
the  struggle  between  old  art  and  new  technol- 
ogy has  ended  in  the  triumph  of  technology. 
The  following  statement,  and  it  is  a  typical  one. 
is  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Clarke  in  a  book 
called  Report  on  Planet  Three.  "It  has  often 
been  suggested,"  he  says,  "that  art  is  a  compen- 
sation for  the  deficiencies  of  the  real  world;  as 
our  knowledge,  our  power  and  above  all  our 
maturity  increase,  we  will  have  less  and  less 
need  for  it.  If  this  is  true,  the  ultra-intelligent 
machine  would  have  no  use  for  it  at  all.  Even  if 
art  turns  out  to  be  a  dead  end,  there  still  re- 
mains science.  .  .  ." 

This  statement  by  a  spokesman  of  the  "vic- 
torious" party  is  for  several  reasons  extraor- 
dinarily silly.  First,  it  assumes  that  art  belongs 


to  the  childhood  of  mankind,  and  that  ^rjee 
is  identical  with  maturity.  Second,  it  thinks 
is  born  in  weakness  and  fear.  Third,  in  its  h 
py  worship  of  ultra-intelligent  machines,  it 
presses  a  marvelous  confidence  in  the  ab 
of  such  machines  to  overcome  all  the  defici 
cies  of  the  real  world.  Such  optimistic  ratioi 
ism  is  charming,  in  a  way.  Put  it  into  rhym 
verses  and  it  may  sound  a  lot  like  Edgar 
Guest.  Edgar  felt  about  capitalism  and  sell 
liance  precisely  as  Arthur  C.  Clarke  feels  ab 
the  supertechnological  future.  They  share  a 
tain  expansiveness,  the  intoxication  of  the  w 
ner,  the  confidence  of  the  great  simplifier.  \ 
Clarke  says  in  effect,  "Don't  worry,  dear  \>z 
if  art  is  a  dead  end,  we  still  have  science.  Pr 
ty  soon  we  won't  need  Homer  and  Shakespea 
Monteverdi  and  Mozart.  Thinking  machines  w 
give  us  all  the  wisdom  and  joy  we  want,  in 
maturity." 

I  have  chosen  a  different  sort  of  theorist  I 
put  the  question  from  another  angle.  Writii 
in  The  Atlantic  of  July  1972,  Mr.  Theodore  Rc  | 
zak  takes  issue  with  Robert  J.  Good,  a  proff  i 
sor  of  chemical  engineering.  In  a  letter  to  tl  I 
magazine,  Professor  Good,  of  the  party  of  sell 
ence  and  technology,  says  that  it  is  sad  to  s<  I 
modern  intellectuals  "cutting  off  their  own  roo  i 
in  rationality."  Mr.  Roszak  tries  to  deal  gentl  ! 
with  the  Professor.  He  says  with  a  pious  tremo  j 
"What  can  one  do,  even  in  radical  dissent,  bt I 
handle  with  affectionate  care  so  noble  and  fo  I 
midable  a  tradition  within  our  culture — evefl 
knowing  it  is  a  tragic  error  and  the  death  c' 
the  soul?"  Mr.  Roszak  goes  on,  "It  is  not  pri  J 
marily  science  I  pit  myself  against  in  what  | 
write.  Rather,  the  wound  I  seek  to  heal  is  tha'j 
of  psychic  alienation:  the  invidious  segrega 
tion  of  humanity  from  the  natural  continuum  i 
the  divorce  of  visionary  energy  from  intellec ! 
and  action.  What  Professor  Good  disparages  as: 
the  irrational  ...  is  a  grand  spectrum  of  humar 
potentialities.  When  rationality  is  cut  away  frorr 
that  spectrum,  then  the  life  of  Reason  become.' 
that  mad  rationality  which  insists  that  only  what 
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npersona!  and  empirical,  objective  and 
tifiable  is  real — scientifically  real.  Believe 
and  you  are  not  far  from  tabulating  the 
:dies  of  our  existence  by  way  of  body  counts 
megadeaths  and  chemical  imbalances  with- 
lr  neural  circuitry."  Of  course  such  issues 
ot  be  discussed  without  invoking  the  most 
strous  topic  of  the  day.  For  ideologists  in 
elds  the  political  question  is  always  hugely, 
Isively,  squatting  behind  a  paper  screen, 
it  when  we  have  cited  the  argument  that  ul- 
itelligent  technology  has  no  need  of  art,  and 
counterargument  that  creativity  is  needed 
eal  psychic  alienation  and  keep  us  from 
inal  wars,  we  have  not  altogether  exhausted 
alternatives.  There  is  a  third  alternative, 
h  has  nothing  much  to  do  with  compensa- 
te deficiencies  of  the  world  or  with 
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hty's  health.  This  alternative  holds  that  man 
1 1  artist,  and  that  art  is  a  name  for  something 
ys  done  by  human  beings.  The  technologi- 
sresent  may  be  inhospitable  to  this  sort  of 
g,  but  art  can  no  more  be  taken  from  human- 
I  than  faces  and  hands.  The  giving  of  weight 
le  particular,  and  the  tendency  to  invest  the 
icular  with  resonant  meanings,  cannot  be 
en  out  by  the  other  tendency — to  insist  on 
finitude  of  the  finite  and  to  divest  it  of  awe 
beauty. 


Ms  art  "childish,"  science  "mature"? 

THE  film  2001,  with  a  sinister  computer  that 
leaks  in  a  homosexual  voice,  a  forerunner 
he  new  maturity?  Will  this  sort  of  drama 
ace  Othello,  in  which  an  immature  husband 


murders  his  wife?  I  call  Othello  immature  be- 
cause I  have  been  told  by  a  famous  progressive 
psychiatrist  that  in  future  ages,  with  sexual  jeal- 
ousy gone,  Othello  will  be  incomprehensible. 
Scientism  dearly  loves  to  speak  of  the  childish 
past,  the  grave  future.  When  I  hear  people  in- 
voking the  maturity  of  future  generations,  I 
think  of  a  conversation  in  the  Anti-Memoirs  be- 
tween Malraux  and  a  parish  priest  who  joined 
the  Resistance  and  later  died  fighting  the  Ger- 
mans. Malraux  asked  this  man: 

"How  long  have  you  been  hearing  confes- 
sions?" 

"About  fifteen  years." 

"What  has  confession  taught  you  about 
men?" 

".  .  .  First  of  all,  people  are  much  more  un- 
happy than  one  thinks  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  the 
fundamental  fact  is  that  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  grown-up  person.  .  .  ." 

Anyway,  romantics  hold  that  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  sanity  to  deny  the  child  within  us, 
while  scientism  says  that  technological  progress 
is  about  to  carry  us  for  the  first  time  into  the 
adult  stage.  On  both  sides  intellectuals  take  po- 
sitions on  what  art  can  or  cannot  add  to  human 
happiness.  In  most  discussions  the  accent  falls 
on  health,  welfare,  progress,  or  politics,  or  any- 
thing but  art.  About  art  itself  most  intellectuals 
know  and  care  little. 

Malraux  begins  his  Anti-Memoirs  with  the 
wise  chaplain  of  the  Maquis.  He  then  goes  im- 
mediately into  the  subject  of  memoirs  and  con- 
fessions and  discusses  the  "theatrical  self-im- 
age" in  autobiography.  "Once,"  he  says,  "man 
was  sought  in  the  great  deeds  of  great  men; 
then  he  was  sought  in  the  secret  actions  of  in- 


'Technology  has 
weakened  cer- 
tain points  of 
spiritual  rest. 
Wedding  guests 
and  ancient 
mariners  both 
are  deafened  by 
the  terrific  blar- 
ing of  the  tech- 
nological band." 


Saul  Bellow     Jivi<Juals  la  change  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
-  ^     great  deeds  were  often  violent,  and  the  news- 

AIAl-rilJ\L.>     papers   have   made   violence  commonplace)." 

AND  Malraux  then  concludes,  "The  confessions  of 
STORYBOOKS  tne  n,ost  Provocative  memorialist  seem  puerile 
by  comparison  with  the  monsters  conjured  up 
by  psychoanalytic  exploration,  even  to  those 
who  contest  its  conclusions.  The  analyst's  couch 
reveals  far  more  about  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  more  startlingly,  too.  We  are  less  as- 
tonished  by  Stavrogin's  confession  [in  Dostoev- 
sky's  The  Possessed\  than  by  Freud's  Man  with 
the  Rats:  genius  is  its  only  justification." 

The  genius,  I  take  it,  belongs  to  Dostoevsky. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Malraux  means,  but  I 
think  he  is  saying  that  what  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist learns  about  the  human  heart  is  far  deeper 
and  more  curious  than  anything  the  greatest 
novelists  can  reveal.  Perhaps  he  hints  even  that 
the  madman  is  more  profoundly  creative  in  his 
rat-imaginings  or  grotesque  fantasies  than  the 
writer,  who  can  only  compensate  us  for  the  or- 
ilinai  iness  <,|  In-  \  ile  secrets"  oi  '  fi  ightful 
memories"  by  the  power  of  his  mind  "genius 
i>  |  his  |  only  justification."  But  even  if  we  do 
not  push  the  matter  so  far,  we  can  legitimately 
lake  Malraux,  a  novelist,  to  be  saying  that  in 
the  field  of  facts  the  writer  is  "puerile."  He  can- 
not compete  in  the  field  of  facts  with  the  clin- 
ical expert. 


So  novkusts  once  gave  "information"  to  the 
public.  But  when  people  now  really  want  to 
know  something,  they  turn  to  the  expert.  Uni- 
versities and  research  institutes  produce  masses 
of  experts,  and  governments  license  them.  The 
dazzle  of  expertise  blinds  the  unsure,  the  de- 
pendent and  the  wretched.  It  is  not  the  novelist 
alone  who  has  lost  ground.  Expertise  has  made 
all  opinion  shaky,  and  even  powerful  men  are 
reluctant  to  trust  their  own  judgment.  In  total- 
itarian countries  where  facts  are  suppressed, 
w  riters  of  exceptional  courage  still  tell  the  truth 
in  the  old  way  I  why  was  it  not  a  Soviet  expert 
who  told  the  world  about  the  GULag  Archi- 
pelago? ).  But  in  the  free  world  novelists  seldom 
instruct  the  public  in  the  old  way. 

Artists  were  great  and  highly  visible  mon- 
uments in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  public 
listened  deferentially  to  its  Victor  Hugo  and  its 
Leo  Tolstoy.  But  Shaw  and  Wells  were  the  last 
of  these  prestigious  literary  spokesmen.  In  the 
postwar  period  only  Bertrand  Russell  and  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  appeared  before  the  world  in  this 
role,  and  even  if  these  two  had  been  more  con- 
sistent and  sensible  they  would  not  have  affect- 
ed the  public  as  their  greater  predecessors  had 
done.  The  era  of  the  writer  as  public  sage  and 
as  dependable  informant  has  ended. 

A  single  standard  has  been  set  for  novelists 
and  for  experts — the  fact-standard.  The  result 


t 
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<-f  this  strict  accountability  has  been  to  n  r 
the  scope  of  the  novel,  to  make  the  nc| 
doubt  his  own  powers  and  the  right  of  his 
m. 1 1 ion  to  range  over  the  entire  world.  Tf 
thority  of  the  imagination  has  declined.  Th 
had  two  remarkable  results.  Earlier  in  the 
tury  certain  writers  rejected  the  older  nove 
its  more  modest  objectives.  The  Dickens 
novel — Great  Expectations,  say — was  rep 
by  the  more  comprehensive  novel,  nothing 
than  an  esthetic  project  for  encompassinj 
whole  world.  Books  like  Proust's  Rememk) 
°f  Things  Past  or  Joyce's  Ulysses  do  not 
the  real  world  so  much  as  replace  it  by  est 
fiat. 

•  Joyce  was,  perhaps  unintentionally,  an  ei 
ic  dictator.  The  century  needed  a  book?  He 
vided  one.  It  was  a  book  that  would  make  < 
books  unnecessary.  It  had  taken  about  tw 
years  to  write  Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake 
it  should  take  just  as  long  to  read  them 
was  one  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  auth 
of  writers  and  of  the  power  of  the  literary  ii 
ination  to  command  attention — overasser 
ness.  A  more  recent  result  has  been  surrer 
Writers  have  capitulated  to  fact,  to  events 
reportage,  to  politics  and  demagogy.  Moden 
has  tried  to  create  power  for  itself  on  arbit 
terms  and  has  also  pursued  and  worshiped 
er  in  its  public  forms. 

I'ntil  recent  times  the  artist's  dream-spl 
was  distinctly  separate  from  the  practical 
mechanical  realm  of  the  technician.  But  in 
twentieth  century,  as  Paul  Valery  recognize 
change  occurred.  "The  fabulous,"  he  wrot( 
an  e^say.  "is  an  article  of  trade.  The  manu 
ture  of  machines  to  work  miracles  provides  a 
ing  to  thousands  of  people.  But  the  artist 
had  no  share  in  producing  these  wonders.  If 
are  the  work  of  science  and  capital.  The  be 
geois  has  invested  his  money  in  phantoms  <J 
is  speculating  on  the  downfall  of  common  sen* 

^  es,  technology  is  the  product  of  science  i 
capital,  and  of  specialization  and  the  divis 
of  labor.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  accurate  pi 
er  of  innumerable  brains  and  wills  acting 
unison  to  produce  a  machine  or  a  commod 
These  many  wills  constitute  a  fictive  supers 
astonishingly  effective  in  converting  dreams  ii 
machines.  Literature,  by  contrast,  is  produ' 
by  the  single  individual,  concerns  itself 
individuals,  and  is  read  by  separate  perso: 
And  the  single  individual — this  unit  of  vi 
being,  of  nerve  and  brain,  which  judges 
knows,  is  happy  or  mourns,  actually  lives  ai 
actually  dies — is  unfavorably  compared  wi 
that  fictive  superself,  which,  acting  in  unisi 
and  according  to  plan,  produces  jet  planes,  ato 
smashers,  computers,  rockets,  and  other  mo 
ern  technological  wonders.  Glamorous,  victoi 
ous  technology  is  sometimes  considered  to  ha1 
discredited  all  former  ideas  of  the  single  sdj 
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Making  it  new 


O  THEORISTS  OK  I  HE  NKW  ,  a  tiling  is  genuine 
jnly  if  it  manifests  the  new.  Valery  in  the  essay 
lemarks  on  Progress,"  from  which  I  have  just 
toted,  illustrates  tliis  altitude  remarkably  well. 

den,"  he  says,  "are  doubtless  developing  the 
bit  of  considering  all  knowledge  as  transitional 
id  every  stage  of  their  industry  and  their  rela- 
jns  as  provisional.  This  is  new."  And  again, 
iuppose    that   the   enormous  transformation 
lich  we  are  living  through  and  which  is  chang- 
g  us  continues  to  develop,  finally  altering  what 
er  customs  are  left  and  making  a  very  differ- 
it  adaptation  of  our  needs  to  our  means;  the 
•wera  will  soon  produce  men  who  are  no  longer 
tached  to  the  past  hy  any  hahit  of  mind.  For 
tin  history  will  he  nothing  hut  strange,  incom 
•ehensihle  tales;  there  will  he  nothing  in  their 
lie  that  was  ever  seen  before-    nothing  from 
e  past  will  survive  into  their  present.  Every- 
ing  in  man  that  is  not  purely  physiological 
ill  he  altered,  for  our  arnhitions,  our  politic-, 
jr  wars,  our  manners,  our  arts  are  now  in  a 
iase  of  a  quick  change;  they  depend  more  and 
ore  on  the  positive  sciences  and  hence  les- 
id  less  on  what  used  to  he.  !\cu  facts  tend  to 
ke  on  the  importance  that  once  belonged  to 
adition  and  historical  facts." 
This  is  the  quintessence  of  the  tradition  of 
ie  new.  I>y  attaching  it-e|f  to  technology  "new- 
ess"  achieves  a  result  longed  for  hy  those 
linkers  of  the  last  century  who  were  oppressed 
y  historical  eorisciou-rie--.  Karl  Marx  felt  in 
ltory  the  tradition  of  all  the  dead  generation- 
eighing  like  a  nightmare  on  the  hrain  of  the 
ving.  .Nietzsche  speaks  movingly  of  the  tyranny 


of  '"it  was,"  and  Joyce's  Stephen  Hedalus  also 
defines  history  as  a  nightmare  from  which  we 
are  trying  to  awaken.  The  vision  of  freedom 
without  conditions — a  state  of  perfect  and  lucid 
consciousness  into  which  we  are  released  by 
technological  magic  from  all  inertias — is  a  sort 
of  romance,  really,  a  French  intellectual's  par- 
adise, iiut  Valery  does  not  neglect  the  painful 
side  of  this  vision.  "One  of  the  surest  and  cru- 
dest effects  of  progress,"'  he  says,  "is  to  add  ;i 
further  pain  to  death,  a  pain  increasing  of  it- 
self as  the  revolution  in  customs  arid  idea-  he- 
comes  more  marked  and  rapid.  It  is  not  enough 
to  perish;  one  has  to  hecome  unintelligihle,  al- 
most ridiculous;  and  even  a  Hacinc  or  a  Bossuet 
must  take  his  place  alongside  tho-.e  bizarre  fig 
ures,  striped  and  tattooed,  exposed  to  passing 
smiles,  and  somewhat  frightening,  -landing  in 
rows  in  the  gallerie-  and  gradually  hlending 
with  the  stuffed  specimens  of  the  animal  king 
dorn.  .  .  ." 

So,  at  the  height  of  technological  achievement 
there  blazes  the  menace  of  ob-ole-.cence.  'I  he 
museum,  worse  than  the  grave  hecause  it  hu- 
miliates us  hy  making  us  dodos,  waits  in  judg- 
ment on  our  arnhitions  and  vanities.  Of  course 
no  one  wants  to  suffer  the  douhle  doom  of  ob- 
solescence to  he  dead  and  also  to  he  a  fossil. 
Fveryone  wants  to  he  the  friend  and  colleague 
of  history.  Consciously  or  not,  intellectuals  try 
hard  to  he  what  Hegel  f  ailed  Historical  Men 
or  World-Historical  Individuals,  those  persons 
through  whom  truth  operates  and  who  have  an 
insight  into  the  requirement  of  the  time,  who 
divine  what  is  ripe  for  development,  the  na-.ceril 
principle,  the  next  necessary  thing.  They  may 
denounce  the  nightmare  past,  hut  they  have  also 
an  immortal  craving  to  be  in  the  line  of  suc- 


''I  have  been  told 
by  >i  famous 
progressive 
psychiatrist  thai 
in  lu tun;  ages, 
with  sexual 
jealous)  gone, 
Othello  will  be 
incomprehensi- 
ble." 
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cession,  and  to  prove  themselves  to  be  histor- 
ically necessary.  It  is  these  people,  lovers  of 
the  new,  who  derive  from  technological  progress 
a  special  c  ontempt  for  the  obsolete.  The  enemies 
of  pastn<  ss,  even  though  they  tell  us  that  we  will 
depend  more  and  more  on  the  positive  sciences 
nd  hence  less  and  less  on  what  used  to  be,  in- 
ofar  as  they  seek  the  next  necessary  develop- 
ent,  make  their  own  kind  of  historical  judg- 
ment. Intellectuals,  when  they  sense  the  cruel 
effects  of  technological  progress,  try  not  only 
to  escape  oblivion  themselves  by  association 
with  the  next  necessary  thing,  but  also  to  im- 
pose oblivion  on  others — condemning  those 
writers  who  fail  to  recognize  that  the  human 
condition  has  been,  or  will  be,  completely  trans- 
formed by  science  and  the  revolution  of  cus- 
toms and  who,  in  the  old-fashioned  solitude  of 
old-fashioned  rooms,  continue  to  consider  the 
destinies  of  old-fashioned  individuals  and  fol- 
low their  old-fashioned  trade  (a  home  industry 
of  the  seventeenth  century),  unaware  that  the 
World  Spirit  has  abandoned  them  just  as  it 
abandoned  the  walled  city  and  the  crossbow. 


A  comedy  of  information 


UNLIKE  huxley's  Brave  New  World  or  George 
Orwell's  1984,  Joyce's  Ulysses  is  not  direct- 
ly concerned  with  technology.  It  remains  never- 
theless the  twentieth  century's  most  modern 
novel — it  is  the  account  of  human  life  in  an  age 
of  artifacts.  Things  in  Ulysses  are  not  nature's 
things.  Here  the  material  world  is  wholly  man's 
world,  and  all  its  objects  are  human  inventions. 
It  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  conscious  mind. 
Nature  governs  physiologically,  and  of  course 
the  unconscious  remains  nature's  stronghold,  but 
the  external  world  is  a  world  of  ideas  made 
concrete.  Between  these  two  powers,  nature 
within,  artifacts  without,  the  life  of  Mr.  Leopold 
Bloom  is  comically  divided.  The  time  is  1904. 
No  one  in  Dublin  has  seen  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Clarke's 
ultra- intelligent  machine  even  in  a  dream,  but 
the  age  of  technology  has  begun  and  Ulysses  is 
literature's  outstanding  response  to  it. 

Now  what  is  Ulysses?  In  Ulysses  two  men, 
Dedalus  and  Bloom,  wander  about  the  city  of 
Dublin  on  a  June  day.  Mrs.  Bloom,  a  singer, 
lies  in  bed,  reading,  misbehaving,  musing,  and 
remembering.  But  nothing  that  can  be  thought 
or  said  about  human  beings  is  left  out  of  this 
account  of  two  pedestrians  and  an  adulteress. 
No  zoologist  could  be  more  explicit  or  complete 
than  Joyce.  Mr.  Bloom  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing brews  the  tea,  gives  milk  to  the  cat,  goes 
to  the  pork  butcher  to  get  meat  for  his  break- 
fast, carries  a  tray  up  to  his  wife,  eats  a  slightly 
scorched  kidney,  goes  out  to  the  privy  with  his 
newspaper,  relieves  himself  while  reading  a 
prize-winning  story,  wipes  his  bottom  with  a 
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piece  of  tin-  same  paper,  and  tli<-n  goe»  ou 
the  funeral  of  Paddy  Dignam.  Matters  cc  <j 
not  be  more  real. 

Now  realism  in  literature  is  a  convent] 
and  this  convention  postulates  that  human  . 
ings  are  not  what  everyone  for  long  centu 
conceived  them  to  be.  They  are  something 
ferent,  and  they  live  in  a  disenchanted  wc  I 
that  exists  for  no  particular  purpose  that  i 
ence  can  show.  Still  people  continue  to  try 
lead  a  human  life.  And  this  is  rather  quaint  • 
cause  man  is  not  the  comparatively  (list 
guished  creature  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  In  1 
new  view  he  is  more  wretched,  animal  a  i 
common. 

In  Ulysses  Joyce  gives  the  novel's  fullest  i 
count  of  human  life — within  this  realistic  cc 
vention.  As  he  sees  it,  the  material  world  is  n< 
entirely  human.  Everything  about  us — clothir 
beds,  tableware,  streets,  privies,  newspapers,  la 
guage,  thought — is  man-made.  All  artifacts  ori 
inate  in  thought.  They  are  thoughts  practical 
extended  into  matter.  Nature  governs  us  phy 
iologically  and  the  unconscious  is  still  its  stron 
hold,  but  the  external  world  consists  entire 
of  human  inventions  and  projections.  Natu, 
has  been  beaten  out  of  it.  Amongst  these  poi 
ers,  instinct  in  the  depths,  language  in  the  mit 
die,  artifacts  outside,  the  life  of  Ulysses-Blooi 
is  comically  divided. 

Joyce  is  the  complete  naturalist,  the  artis;  i 
zoologist,  the  poet-ethnographer.  His  accour 
of  Bloom's  life  includes  everything.  Everything 
seems  to  demand  inclusion.  No  trivialities  or  at 
surdities  are  omitted.  Old  bourgeois  reticence 
are  overrun  zigzag.  For  what,  after  all,  is  th 
important  information?  No  one  knows.  Any 
thing  at  all  may  be  important.  Freud  taught  ii 
The  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life  that  thi 
unconscious  did  not  distinguish  between  majoi 
and  minor  matters  as  conscious  judgment  did 
and  that  the  junk  of  the  psyche  had  the  deepest, 
things  to  tell  us.  Joyce  is  the  greatest  psychic 
junkman  of  our  age,  after  Freud.  For  the  last 
of  the  facts  may  be  the  first.  Thus  we  know  the 
lining  of  Bloom's  hat,  and  the  contents  of  his 
pockets,  we  know  his  genitals  and  his  guts,  and 
we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Molly,  too,  how 
she  feels  before  her  period,  and  how  she  smells. 

With  so  much  knowledge  we  are  close  to 
chaos.  For  what  are  we  to  do  with  such  a  bur- 
den of  information?  Ulysses  is  a  comedy  of  in- 
formation. Leopold  Bloom  lies  submerged  in  an 
ocean  of  random  facts — textbook  tags,  items  of 
news,  bits  of  history,  slogans,  cliches,  ditties, 
operatic  arias,  saws  and  jokes,  scraps  of  pop- 
ular science,  and  a  great  volume  of  supersti- 
tions, fantasies,  technical  accounts  of  the  Dublin 
water  supply,  observations  about  hanged  men, 
recollections  of  copulating  dogs.  The  debris  of 
learning,  epic,  faith  and  enlightenment  pour 
over  him.   In   this  circumambient  ocean,  he 


:ms  at  times  to  dwell  like  a  coelenterate  or  a 
>nge.  The  man-made  world  begins,  like  1 1 1 « ■ 
ysical  world,  to  suggest  infinity.  The  mind  is 
dangered  by  the  multitude  of  accounts  that  il 
i  give  of  all  matters.  It  is  threatened  with 
inity  or  disintegration. 
William  James  believed  that  not  even  the 
Ighest  of  tough  minds  could  hear  to  know 
erything  that  happened  in  a  single  city  on  a 
/en  day.  INo  one  could  endure  il.  It  is  prob- 
ly  one  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
screen  us  and  to  preserve  us  from  disinte 
ating  in  the  sea  of  facts.  We  ourselves,  how- 
er,  seek   out    this   danger,   for    the  laustian 
earn  of  omniscience  lives  on. 
At  all  events,  Bloom's  mind  is  assailed  and 
owned  hy  facts.  He  appears  to  acknowledge 
sort  of  responsibility  to  these  facts,  and  he 
>es  about  Dublin  doing  his  facts.  This  suggests 
t  our  scientific,  industrial,  technical,  urban 
>rld  has  a  life  of  its  own  and  that  it  borrows 
ir  minds  and  souls  for  its  own  purposes.  In 
is  sense  civilization   lives  upon   Bloom.  His 
ind  is  overcome  hy  its  data.  He  is  the  hearer, 
v  servant,  the  slave  of  involuntary  or  random 
gnitions.  But  he  is  also  the  poet  of  distrac- 
his.  If  Bloom  were  oidy  Everyman,  nothing 
it  the  sort  of  person  realism  describes  as  "or- 
nary,"  he  would  not  be  the  Bloom  we  adore. 
The  truth  is  that  Bloom  is  a  wit,  a  comedian, 
the  depths  of  his  passivity,  Bloom  resists.  He 
said  in  Dublin  to  be  "something  of  an  artist." 
j  he  an  artist  in  the  ocean  of  modern  infor- 
ation  is  certainly  no  blessing.  The  artist  has 
ss  power  to  resist  the  facts  than  other  men.  He 
obliged  to  note  the  particulars.  One  may  even 
y  that  he  is  condemned  to  sec  ihem.  In  the 
metery  Bloom  can't  help  seeing  the  grave- 
gger's  spade  and  noting  that  it  is  "blueglanc- 
He  is  receptively,  artistically,  painfully 
fimersed  in  his  mental  ocean.  The  fact  that  he 
"something  of  an  artist"  aggravates  the  prob- 
ms  of  information.  He  seeks  relief  in  digres- 
on,  in  evasion  and  in  wit. 

Why  is  the  diversity  of  data  so  dazzling  and 
owerful  in  Ulysses?  The  data  are  potent  be- 
ause  the  story  itself  is  negligible.  Ulysses,  as 

ertrude  Stein  once  said,  is  not  a  "what-hap- 
fris-next?"   sort   of  hook.    A  "what-happen- 

■xt  ?"  story  would,  like  a  nervous  system,  screen 
ut  distractions  and  maintain  order. 


Who's  got  the  story  ? 

I  is  THE  ABSENCE  of  a  story  that  makes  Bloom 
what  he  is.  By  injecting  him  with  purpose  a 
lory  would  put  the  world  in  order  and  con- 
entrate  his  mind.  But  perhaps  Bloom's  mind 
B  better  not  ordered.  Why  should  he,  the  son 
f  a  suicide,  the  father  who  mourns  a  dead 
hild,  a  cuckold  and  a  Jew  in  Catholic  Duhlin 


desire  moral  and  intellectual  clarity V  If  his  mind 
were  clear  he  would  he  another  man  entirely. 
Mo,  the  plan  of  Bloom  s  life  is  to  he  planless 
He  palpitates  among  the  phenomena  and  moves 
vaguely  toward  resolution.  Oh,  he  gets  there, 
hut  there  is  a  region,  not  a  point.  At  one  of  the 
low  hours  of  his  day  he  thinks,  "Nothing  is 
anything."  He  feels  his  servitude  to  the  condi- 
tions of  being.  When  there  is  no  story  those 
conditions  have  it  all  their  own  way  and  one 
is  delivered  to  despair.  The  artifact  civilization, 
Joyce  seems  to  tell  us,  atrophies  the  will.  The 
stream  of  consciousness  Hows  lull  and  wide 
through  the  will-less.  The  romantic  heroes  of 
powerful  will,  the  Raslignaes  and  the  Raskolni 
kovs  are  gone.  The  truth  of  the  present  day  is 
in  the  little  Blooms  whose  wills  offer  no  hin- 
drance to  the  stream  of  consciousness.  And  his 
stream  has  no  stories.  Il  lias  themes.  Bloom  does 
not,  however,  disintegrate  in  this  thematic  flow. 
Total  examination  of  a  single  human  being  dis- 
closes a  most  extraordinary  entity,  a  comic  suh 
ject,  a  Bloom. 

But  the  burden  of  being  a  Bloom  is  neverthe- 
less frightful.  It  is  not  clear  exactly  how  Joyce 
would  like  us  to  see  the  Bloom  problem,  bong 
passages  of  Ulysses  are  hound  together  by  slurs 
(ih  the  musical  sense)  of  ambiguous  laughter. 
It  does,  however,  appear  that  Joyce  expected 
the  individual  who  has  gone  beyond  the  fictions 
and  postures  of  "individuality"  (romantic  will, 
et  cetera  )  to  be  sustained  by  suprapersonal  pow- 
ers of  myth.  Myth,  rising  from  the  unconscious, 
is  superior  to  mere  "story,"  but  myth  will  not 
come  near  while  ordinary  trivial  ideas  of  sell 
remain.  The  powers  of  myth  can  be  raised  up 
only  when  the  well-known  pretensions  of  self- 
hood are  surrendered.  Therefore  consciousness 
must  abase  itself,  and  every  hidden  thing  must 
be  exhumed.  Hence  Bloom's  moments  in  the 
privy,  his  corpse  fantasies  at  Paddy's  funeral, 
his  ejaculation  as  he  watches  crippled  Gerty, 
his  masochistic  hallucinations  in  Mighttown. 
The  old  dignities  must  take  a  terrific  healing 
in  ibis  new  version  of  "the  last  shall  be  first." 


WHAT  you  FEEL  READING  Ulysses  today  is 
the  extent  to  which  a  modern  society  im- 
poses itself  upon  everyone.  The  common  man 
who,  in  the  past,  knew  little  about  the  great 
world  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  least 
he  thinks  he  does  as  reader,  hearer,  citizen, 
voter,  and  judg(!  of  all  public  questions.  His 
imagination  has  been  formed  to  make  him  think 
himself  in  the  center.  The  all-important  story 
appears  to  belong  to  society  itself.  Real  interest 
is  monopolized  by  collective  achievements  and 
public  events,  by  the  fate  of  mankind,  hy  a  kind 
of  "politics."  Tin;  voluminous  Sunday  Times  is 
put  into  our  hands  together  with  Time  and 
Newsweek,  while  images  from  television  flash 


\  single  stan- 
dard has  l«  «'n 
sel  lor  novelists 
and  lor  experts 
—the  fad  stan 

(laid.  The  result 

oi  ilns  stricl 
accountabilil  \ 
has  been  to 
narrow  the 

scope  ol  the 
novel/ 
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behind  us.  This  is  the  week's  record  of  every- 
thing of  substance  relating  to  the  human  species. 
It  is  about  us,  our  hope  for  survival,  our  com- 
mon destiny.  Is  it,  now?  Does  this  really  speak 
to  my  condition?  Is  this  mankind,  is  it  me, 
heart,  soul  and  destiny?  No,  the  nominally  cen- 
tral individual  studying  the  record  does  not  feel 
central.  On  the  contrary  he  feels  peculiarly 
(  onteutless  in  his  public  aspect,  lacking  in  sub- 
stance and  without  a  proper  story.  A  proper 
story  would  express  his  intuition  that  his  own 
existence  is  peculiarly  significant.  The  sense  that 
his  existence  is  significant  haunts  him.  Hut  he 
can  prove  nothing.  And  the  business  of  arl  i- 
with  this  sense,  precisely. 

The  modern  masters 

THOUGH  THE  SUN  SHINES  SWEETLY,  the  mod- 
ern mind  knows  that  there  are  devilish  pro- 
cesses of  nuclear  fusion  and  staggering  explo- 
sions in  the  heavens.  So  as  mild  Bloom  goes 
down  the  streets  we  are  aware  of  a  formidable 
intellect  that  follows  him  as  he  buys  a  cake  of 
soap.  The  modernists  are  learned  intellectuals 
— Viconians  like  Joyce,  Freudians,  Marxians, 
Bergsonians,  et  cetera.  A  technological  society 
produces  mental  artists  and  an  intensely  intel- 
lectual literary  culture.  '  Most  modern  master- 
pieces are  critical  masterpieces,"  writes  Harold 
Rosenberg.  '"Joyce's  writing  is  a  criticism  of 
literature,  Pound's  poetry  a  criticism  of  poetry, 
Picasso's  painting  a  criticism  of  painting.  Mod- 
ern art  also  criticizes  the  existing  culture."  Ro- 
senberg finds  merit  in  this.  "One  keeps  hoping 
that  the  decline  in  excellence  of  people  and 
things  is  an  effect  of  transition.  All  we  have  on 
the  positive  side  is  the  individual's  capacity  for 
resistance.  Resistance  and  criticism."  The  hope 
that  the  decline  in  the  excellence  of  people  and 
things  ( the  last  an  effect  of  technology )  is  an 
effect  of  transition  shows  Mr.  Rosenberg's  heart 
to  be  in  the  right  place.  But  the  emphasis  on 
criticism  shows  something  else,  namely  a  claim 
for  intellectual  priority.  Art  is  something  that 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  intellectuals.  It 
must  interest  intellectuals  by  being,  in  the  right 
sense,  critical  of  the  existing  culture.  The  fact  is 
that  modern  art  has  tried  very  hard  to  please  its 
intellectual  judges.  Intellectual  judgment  in  the 
twentieth  century  resembles  aristocratic  taste  in 
the  eighteenth — in  the  sense,  only,  that  artists  in 
both  centuries  acknowledge  its  importance.  Art 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  more  greatly  appreci- 
ated if  it  is  directly  translatable  into  intellectual 
interests,  if  it  stimulates  ideas,  if  it  lends  itself 
to  discourse.  Because  intellectuals  do  not  like  to 
suspend  themselves  in  works  of  the  imagination. 
They  prefer  to  talk.  Thus  they  make  theology 
and  philosophy  out  of  literature.  They  make 
psychological  theory.  They  make  politics.  Art  is 


one  of  the  principal  supports  of  this  social  cl 
Gide's  The  Counterfeiters  is  a  cultural  pi 
uct  as  well  as  a  novel;  The  Red  and  the  B 
is  no  such  thing.  The  Magic  Mountain  belo 
to  Intellectual  History,  a  category  that  does 
exist  for  that  excellent  book  Little  Dorrit.  It  n 
occurred  to  Dickens  to  run  over  into  culti 
criticism  or  to  be  Carlyle  and  Mill  as  we 
Charles  Dickens.  But  in  the  twentieth  cent 
writers  are  often  educated  men  as  well  as 
ators,  and  in  some  the  education  prevails 
the  creation.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  A 
den  of  "understanding"  has  been  laid  upo 
by  this  revolutionary  century.  What  I  am 
ing  to  indicate  is  that  cultural  style  is  not  to 
tonfused  with  genuine  understanding.  At 
moment  such  understanding  has  few  repre 
tatives,  while  cultural  style  seems  to  have  hi 
dreds  of  thousands.  i 


One  OF  THE  problems  of  literature  in  til 
age  of  technology  is  the  problem  of  the 
who  preside  over  literary  problems — the  sj  > 
cialists,  scholars,  historians,  and  teachers.  Mc 
ern    writers,    themselves    more  "intellectua 
than  writers  were  a  century  ago,  now  face 
public  formed,  educated  and  dominated  by  pr 
fessors,  "humanists"  and  "antihumanists,"  1 
psychologists  and  psychotherapists,  by  the  pr 
fessional  custodians  of  culture  and  by  idee 
ogists  and  shapers  of  the  future.  This  critic 
public  has  a  thousand  important  (i.e.,  politic 
and  social)  questions  to  answer.  It  is  irritab 
fastidious.  It  asks,  "To  whom  should  we  lister 
Who,  if  anyone,  can  be  read?  What  is,  or  car 
be,  really  interesting  to  a  modern  cultivated  i) 
telligence?"  Such  questions  can  only  be  arjj' 
swered  with  sadness  and  sighs.  To  prove  that 
am  not  exaggerating,  I  shall  quote  briefly  froi 
an    essay   by    Lionel   Trilling,  "Authenticit 
and  the  Modern  Unconscious."  In  this  essa 
Professor  Trilling  argues  that  in  this  day  anj 
age,  things  being  what  they  are,  novels  can  n 
longer  be  Authentic  or  appeal  to  Authenti 
readers.  "It  is  the  exceptional  novelist  toda 
who  would  say  of  himself,  as  Henry  James  did 
that  he  'loved  the  story  as  story,'  by  whicl. 
James  meant  the  story  apart  from  any  over 
ideational  intention  it  might  have,  simply  as 
like  any  primitive  tale,  it  brings  into  play  wha 
he  called  'the  blessed  faculty  of  wonder.'  Al 
ready  in  James's  day,  narration  as  a  means  by 
which  the  reader  was  held  spellbound,  as  the 
old  phrase  put  it,  had  come  under  suspicion. 
And  the  dubiety  grew  to  the  point  where  Walter 
Benjamin  could  say  some  three  decades  ago  that 
the  art  of  story-telling  was  moribund." 

Here  one  cries  out,  "Wait!  Who  is  this  Ben- 
jamin? Why  does  it  matter  what  he  said?"  But 
intellectuals  do  refer  to  one  another  to  strength- 
en their  arguments.  It  turns  out  that  the  late 
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(er  Benjamin  objected  to  storytellers  be- 
they  had  "an  orientation  toward  practical 
ests."  Stories,  Trilling  quotes  Benjamin  as 
ig,  are  likely  to  contain  "something  use- 
Here  what  I  have  called  "cultural  style" 
is  to  show  itself.  Modern  literary  culture, 
h  prides  itself  on  being  radical,  dissenting, 
has  its  own  orthodoxy.  Don't  we  know  how 
ews  the  Bourgeois,  the  Child,  the  Family, 
nology,  the  Artist,  the  Useful?  We  do  in- 
.  The  idea  of  usefulness,  Baudelaire  said, 
eated  him — and  there,  in  Baudelaire,  is 
foundation  of  your  orthodoxy.  Storytellers, 
amin  objects,  have  "counsel  to  give"  and 
giving  of  counsel  has  "an  old-fashioned 
"  Professor  Trilling  then  says  that  it  is  "in- 
flentic  for  the  present  time — there  is  some- 
Jjig  inauthentic  for  our  time  in  being  held 
p  bound,  momentarily  forgetful  of  oneself, 
:o  erned  with  the  fate  of  a  person  who  is  not 
>r  elf.  ...  By  what  right,  we  are  now  inclined 
o  sk,  does  the  narrator  exercise  authority  over 
n  other  person,  let  alone  over  the  reader:  by 
tit  right  does  he  arrange  the  confusion  be- 
■  :n  the  two  and  presume  to  have  counsel  to 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  old-fashioned  and  in- 
thentic  for  our  time  in  being  held  spell- 
nd,  then   Homer  and   Dostoevsky,  whose 
ks  hold  us  spellbound,  are  inauthentic.  What 
professor  of  literature  maintains,  therefore, 
iat  literature  itself  is  now  inauthentic.  Profes- 
Trilling's  point  seems  to  be  that  the  modern 
iition  is  killing  certain  human  activities 
s )  once  highly  valued.  For  an  authentic 
lern  man,  living  in  a  modern  technological 
ety,  naive  self-surrender  is  impossible.  Ap- 
ently  the  question  is  partly  one  of  author- 
By  what  right  does  the  narrator"  presume 
invade  our  minds,  deliberately  confuse  us, 
give  counsel?  I  don't  see  what  good  it  does 
nake  a  political  question  of  this.  By  what 
it  do  our  parents  conceive  us,  or  we  our  chil- 
li? By  what  right  does  society  teach  us  a 
?uage  or  give  us  a  culture?  If  authentic  man 
no  words  he  would  be  unable  to  express 
longing  to  be  so  virginal, 
iut  this  I  realize  is  not  quite  fair.  Professor 
lling  wishes  to  leave  the  surface  of  life  with 
stories  and  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 
onscious  in  search  of  truth  and  maturity, 
oming,  if  he  can  think  hard  and  face  the  un- 
iscious  fearlessly,  one  of  Aristotle's  Great- 
iled  Men.  Thus  Professor  Trilling  seems  to 
ee  with  Malraux's  priest  in  the  Resistance 
t  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grown-up  per- 
u  His  position  is  also  close  to  that  of  Mr. 
:hur  C.  Clarke,  who  suggests  that  art  is  a  coni- 
zation for  the  deficiencies  of  the  real  world 
1  that  "as  our  knowledge,  our  power  and 


above  all  our  maturity  increase,  we  will  have 
less  and  less  need  for  it.  .  .  .  the  ultra-intelligent 
machine  would  have  no  use  for  it  at  all." 


SO  PROFESSOR  TRILLING,  moving  toward  "sci- 
entific truth,"  declares  that  we  can  no  longer 
be  held  spellbound  and  Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that 
we  can  be  redeemed  by  technology  from  the 
childish  need  for  art.  And  art  itself  is  not  cast- 
ing glorious  new  works  upon  the  world — al- 
though if  it  were  the  experts  might  not  know  it. 
But  perhaps  a  modest  and  fair  statement  of  the 
case  is  that  human  beings  have  always  told 
stories  to  one  another.  By  what  right  have  they 
done  this,  and  on  what  authority?  Well,  on 
none,  really.  They  have  simply  obeyed  the  im- 
pulse to  tell  and  the  desire  to  hear.  Science 
and  technology  are  not  likely  to  remove  this 
narrating  and  spellbinding  oddity  from  the 
soul. 

The  present  age  has  a  certain  rationaliz- 
ing restlessness  or  cognitive  irritability:  a  par- 
ticipatory delirium  that  makes  the  arresting 
powers  of  any  work  of  art  intolerable.  The  de- 
sire to  read  is  itself  spoiled  by  "cultural  inter- 
ests" and  by  a  frantic  desire  to  associate  every- 
thing with  something  else  and  to  convert  works 
of  art  into  subjects  of  discourse.  Technology 
has  weakened  certain  points  of  spiritual  rest. 
Wedding  guests  and  ancient  mariners  both  are 
deafened  by  the  terrific  blaring  of  the  techno- 
logical band. 

In  a  charming  and  strange  book,  the  pre- 
revolutionary  Russian  writer  V.  V.  Rozanov 
argues  against  repressive  puritanism  in  words 
that  can  be  applied  more  widely  and  are  rel- 
evant to  the  subject.  He  writes: 

A  million  years  passed  before  my  soul  was 
let  out  into  the  world  to  enjoy  it;  and  how 
can  I  say  to  her,  "Don't  forget  yourself,  dar- 
ling, but  enjoy  yourself  in  a  responsible  fash- 
•  *» 
ion. 

No,  I  say  to  her:  "Enjoy  yourself,  darling, 
have  a  good  time,  my  lovely  one,  enjoy  your- 
self, my  precious,  enjoy  yourself  in  any  way 
you  please.  And  toward  evening  you  will  go 
to  God." 

F or  my  life  is  my  day,  and  it  is  my  day, 
and  not  Socrates'  or  Spinoza's. 

Thus  to  the  queen,  or  tramp  who  is  his  soul 
Rozanov  speaks  with  an  erotic-religious  aim  of 
some  sort.  But  we  can  adapt  this  to  our  own 
purpose,  saying,  "A  million  years  passed  be- 
fore my  soul  was  let  out  into  the  technological 
world.  That  world  was  filled  with  ultra-intelli- 
gent machines,  but  the  soul  after  all  was  a  soul, 
and  it  had  waited  a  million  years  for  its  turn 
and  did  not  intend  to  be  cheated  of  its  birthright 
by  a  lot  of  mere  gimmicks.  It  had  come  from 
the  far  reaches  of  the  universe,  and  it  was  inter- 
ested but  not  overawed  by  these  inventions."  □ 


'To  be  an  artist 
in  the  ocean  of 
modern  infor- 
mation is  cer- 
tainly no  bless- 
ing. The  artist 
is  obliged  to 
note  the  par- 
ticulars. One 
may  even  say 
that  he  is 
condemned  to 
see  them." 
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VERSE 


INDIAN  SUMMER  GARDEN  PAR  H 
by  Keith  Althaus 

false  places,  air  flowers,  spines, 

showers  of  spears  in  the  ice  cubes 

melting  on  the  lawn.  What  does  the  grass  think? 

That  it's  hail?  That  summer  is  over? 

It  is.  This  is  a  mirage. 

Looking  at  birds,  thinking  they're  bats, 

in  a  staggering  flight  in  the  top 

of  the  pines,  everything  outlined 

in  black.  The  last  of  the  coffee!  Hides  home! 

Dresses  passing  under  the  hemlock 

-()  while  and  blank  nothing  can  be  written  on  them. 


Gl  ILT 

b)  Robert  B.  Bow  ie 

one  flesh 
one  going 

having  its  home 
having  the  family 
having  its  quiet 
finally 

the  trap  springs  shut 
smashes  the  mole 
into  star  parts 

the  wheels  still  spinning 
like  a  wrecked  auto 

shades  of  blood  move 
like  a  guessing 

someone  will  know  who 
is  guilty 

last  or  first  you 
sign  your  name 

reaching  into  your  chest 
finding  a  bone  pen 


THE  LOGIC  OF  LAST  MONDAY  NIGIi 

b\  Lit  l!ol)illM>li 

At  the  end  of  the  runway  the  fetus  kicked. 

My  sister  is  on  that  plane:  flames  lick 

At  the  edge  of  the  electric  blanket  and  if 

I  turn  it  off  maybe  the  cops  will  quit 

Their  neighborhood  drug  raid  or  whatever 

It  is  they  are  up  to  out  there,  Red! 

Lights!  Flashing!  My  sister  is  on  that  plane, 

But  she  left  the  day  before,  already 

An  aunt:  this  churning  in  my  gut,  at  least, 

Is  not  a  dream,  waking  from  its  dream, 

Wanting  out. 
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GOOD  LIFE 


THE  THIEF  OF  POETRY 


ving  Feldman 

the  dioramas,  the  Refugees  Fleeing 
Road,  the  Burn  Ward,  the  Bomb  Crater, 
her  such  vivid  scenes  of  war, 

ie  families  of  little  Chinks 

ig  tea  things  round  in  a  sewer  pipe 
I  oh  as  they  stood  there  in  awe  at  how 
1  >ser  art  of  art  could  imitate 
:  eater  art  of  war,  that  bulldozing, 
4  vivisections,  oh  stood  naked  almost 
a  e  before  their  awe,  they  felt  that  day, 
sjimily  among  many,  they  felt 
Irce  that  surged  along  their  linking  hands 
I  the  dumb  resistant  wonder  and  slow 
limple  warm  domestic  glow, 

vere  happy  to  be  there  together — 

len  the  big  blow-ups:  world  leaders 

;  it  easy  at  home,  looking  somehow 

amily  and  sad  like  your  old  man 

of  it  marketing  the  point  about 

s  h — 11  in  sharp,  telling  images — 

♦vhen  you  pressed  a  certain  button, 

a  sudden  the  light  and  sound 

d  in,  everything  was  all  mixed  up, 

nfusing  you  didn't  know  who  you  were, 

of  armies  clashing  invaded 

ears,  and  terrible  dark  except, 

d  red  celluloid,  rockets  madly  glared. 

crouched  down  and  closed  their  eyes  and  were  scared. 

ight  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  proved 

the  orange  roof  of  a  restaurant, 
kcrow  of  Early  Colonial  dawns. 
; — under  a  mock-up  of  the  Park, 

had  everything,  right  down  to  crowds 
ally  tiny  figures,  themselves  maybe, 

with  a  tinier  dot  of  shadow  like 

iod  lying  painted  at  its  feet, 

s,  you  would  say,  like  Heaven,  seen 

far  away,  of  course,  and  at  the  same  time 
<vere  in  it — that  was  funny — and  there 
sat  down  with  other  families 
■rtions  of  what  turned  out  to  be  warm 


by  Irving  Feldman 
1. 

Girls  he  took  from  friends  at  seventeen 
he  lost  in  months  and  never  found  again. 
Not  so  the  books  he  stole  that  year: 
face-en-face  with  his  pounding  heart 
a  Fleurs  du  Mai  translated  to  fact 
under  the  dull  persona  of  his  coat, 
and  closer  still,  like  a  blade  slipped 
through  the  dark  intercostal  spaces 
— Eliot's  Poems  spirited  from  Macy's 
in  a  folded  X  ray  of  his  lungs. 

When  he  read  "Prufrock"  in  the  subway  home 
that  afternoon,  he  was  a  cat  crouched 
before  a  saucer  of  cream:  nothing  moved 
in  all  that  train  that  illicit  hour 
but  the  pink  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  the  white  pages  turning. 

2. 

He  waited  all  that  year  where  three 

roads  meet — love,  art,  thievery — 

in  a  wilderness  of  rumbling  stone 

while  the  great  caravans  went  by 

surging  with  goods  and  grief,  waited 

for  lightning  to  point  the  way. 

Lightning  struck. 

Was  it  defect  of  intelligence 

or  excessive  timidity,  a  curse 

that  made  vapid  the  family  seed, 

or  simply  an  instant's  inattention, 

the  tiniest  mothhole  bitten  clear 

through  the  universe?  what  made  him  mistake 

words  for  the  lightning  that  lit  them, 

a  bowl  of  milk  for  ah!  bright  breasts? 

3.  Oedipus  or  Sophocles:  The  Road  Not  Taken 

He  has  been  telling  it  with  a  sigh 
— for  sure! — ages  and  ages  since. 
Who  might  have  gone  limping  to  Thebes 
came  prattling  to  Athens. 


Then  they  knew  for  sure  the  war  was  over 
.vhich  side  won,  which  didn't  matter, 
aent  their  heads  and  said,  thank  you,  lords, 
iking  reality  out  of  our  hands 
giving  us  the  good  life  instead. 
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HOW  TO  WIN 

THE  SOAP  BOX  DERBY 


In  which  craftsmanship  abets  the  passion  for  success 
lo  produce  a  tale  ol  moral  confusion 


Richard  Ifoodley,  au- 
thor of  Dealer:  Portrait 
of  a  Cocaine  Merchant 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston),  is  now  writ- 
ing a  book  on  mascu- 
linity. 


7"  UK  ALL-AMERICAN  SOAP  BOX  DERBY  will  once 
again  be  run  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  August.  But 
it  will  be  a  smaller,  cheaper,  surely  more  honest 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  The  thirty-seven-year- 
did  Derby  lost  its  virginity  in  a  sinful  caper  last 
year  and  almost  fell  apart. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year's  winner, 
fourteen-year-old  Jimmy  Gronen,  was  disquali- 
fied when  an  electromagnet  was  discovered  in 
his  racer.  The  magnet,  mounted  in  the  nose, 
drew  the  nose  against  the  metal  starting  gate 
and  caused  the  car  to  be  yanked  ahead  when  the 
gate  flopped  down  to  start  the  race. 

That  incident,  and  subsequent  evidence  of 
rampant  skullduggery  over  the  years,  caused 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  withdraw 
its  sponsorship,  asserting  that  the  Derby  had 
become  a  victim  of  "cheating,  fraud,  and  hoax." 

The  befouling  of  the  venerable  Derby  was 
not,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  the  children  who  as- 
pired to  its  crown,  but  of  the  adults  who  guided 
the  innocents  in  the  childhood  game  of  coasting 
downhill  in  a  homemade  wagon.  The  pro- 
claimed villain  in  this  case  was  Jimmy  Gronen's 
guardian  uncle,  Robert  B.  Lange,  Sr.,  who  was 
earlier  known  for  his  development  of  the  ad- 
mired plastic-shell  ski  boot  bearing  his  name. 
For  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Derby  ("It's 
like  discovering  that  your  Ivory  Snow  girl  has 
made  a  blue  movie,"  commented  a  prosecutor ) , 
Lange,  forty-eight,  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  was 
ordered  by  a  Colorado  court  in  a  "nonjudicial" 
bargain  to  pay  $2,000  to  a  boys'  club.  The  judge 
said  Lange  owed  an  apology  to  the  youth  of  the 
nation. 

But  Lange  admits  only  a  "serious  mistake  in 
judgment,"  and  avers  that  cheating  has  been  so 
rife  that  all  he  did  was  to  even  his  nephew's 
odds  in  a  dirty  system.  In  fact,  when  I  talked  to 
him  not  long  ago,  he  was  inclined  to  sue  those 
responsible  for  disqualifying  his  nephew  with- 
out banishing  others  who  had  cheated  in  the 
same  race. 

If  mores  may  be  defined  as  the  accepted 
mode  of  behavior  which  does  not  threaten  the 


stability  of  the  community,  it  is  more  i  poii 
tant  to  define  the  community  than  the  r  resl 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Chamber  of  Conn  1 
combined  with  information  from  many  <  ien 
involved  with  the  Derby  for  many  years  :on 
firms  that  Lange,  however  wrong  in  his  ac  )ti| 
is  right  in  his  assessments.  The  sponsor  <  l\t 
first  thirty-five  championships  was  Chevilel 
which  deftly  and  without  substantive  exj  I 
tion  withdrew  its  sponsorship  before  the  )1 
race.  It  is  widely  inferred  that  Chevrolet,  ^il 
probably  not  condoning  the  growing  wicke  es 
in  the  competition,  at  least  turned  a  dea  ea 
and  blind  eye  to  the  problem. 

And  so  the  scandal  blew,  with  its  fallout  in 
the  Derby,  for  which  children  aged  elevd  t 
fifteen  supposedly  build  their  own  $75  r  ei 
that  supposedly  conform  to  construction  ]( 
and  supposedly  coast  unaided  down  the  954  )< 
macadam  track  called  Derby  Downs,  fell  pr  t 
what  seemed  to  be  a  national  malaise:  wini  i{ 
being  everything,  is  worth  doing  anythin  t 
achieve.  The  Derby,  like  the  Presidency,  n 
likely  survive,  because  enough  people  want  I 
At  the  last  minute,  the  Akron  Jaycees  pi  e 
up  the  interim  sponsorship,  and  the  Deri 
scheduled  to  run  in  Akron  on  August  17,  1 
a  new  rule  book  and  tighter  controls.  The  ill 
tion  is  to  return  the  Derby — which  had  bee  I 
sophisticated  and  expensive,  with  fiber^  i 
racers,  adult  engineering,  and  meddling  1 
grads — to  the  kids.  Such  a  retreat  to  moralit 
publicly  welcomed  by  all;  whether  such  a 
sic  Derby  might  be  too  mundane  to  attract 
taining  interest  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  family  ev 

Iange's  son,  bobby,  jr.,  won  the  race  in  19 
Bthe  same  year  that  Jimmy  Gronen,  beca 
of  the  lengthy  hospitalization  of  his  widov 
mother,  joined  the  Lange  family.  Jimmy  v 
the  1973  race  in  a  car  almost  identical 
Bobby's.  Bobby's  car  disappeared  mysterioi 
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"The  Derby  fell 
prey  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a 
national  ma- 
laise: winning, 
being  every- 
thing, is  worth 
doing  anything 
to  achieve." 


Ifm  the  Lange  basement  shortly  after  the  scan- 
about  Jimmy's  magnet  broke.  Lange  figures 
t  somebody  must  have  just  swiped  it  but  hi- 
ts that  it  contained  no  magnet.  He  admits, 
wever,  that  it  was  an  illegal  car  in  other  ways, 
was  Jimmy's. 

No  scandal  was  hinted  at  prior  to  Jimmy's 
ampionship   race.   The   pre-race   week  had 
ne  smoothly;  the  138  local  race  winners — 
eluding  19  girls,  and  entrants  from  Venezuela, 
est  Germany,  and  Canada,  were  greeted  with 
I  stomary  hoopla  by  Akron.  There  was  a  police 
cort  into  town,  welcoming  kisses,  and  ritual- 
ic  donning  of  Derby  T-shirts  and  beanies. 
,ie  contestants  were  then   deposited   at  the 
MCA's  Camp  Y-Noah  for  four  days  of  fun  he- 
re the  championships.  Their  racers  had  been 
ipounded  for  safekeeping  at  Derby  Downs. 
Akron  was  a  good  host,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
merican  Golf  Classic,  the  Firestone-PBA  Tour- 
iment  of  Champions  for  bowlers,  big-time 
>elling  bees,  and  other  events  which  have  made 
ie  "Rubber  Capital  of  the  World"  (Firestone, 
eneral  Tire,  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Goodyear  Tire) 
hub  of  ail-American  activities,  of  which  the 
11-American  Soap  Box  Derby — the  "World's 
•ravity  Grand  Prix" — was  just  about  the  grand- 
st  family  event  of  the  year.  There  was  a  giant 


parade  with  bands  and  Marines  and  celebrities. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  race  heats,  contes- 
tants milled  nervously  around  their  racers  in 
the  paddock  area.  The  cars  were  nothing  like 
what  the  children's  parents  had  made  in  earlier 
years.  They  were  smooth  racers,  so  slender  and 
streamlined  that  drivers  who  had  grown  a  bit 
between  their  local  races  in  June  and  July  and 
these  finals  in  August  had  to  wedge  themselves 
in  slowly.  Many  of  the  models  were  designed  in 
"layback"  style:  the  drivers  were  almost  lying 
down,  their  eyes  just  visible  over  the  cockpit. 

There  were  differences  in  design — such  as 
between  the  high-tailed  layback  and  the  "sit-up" 
models — and  they  were  painted  all  manner  of 
colors,  with  the  sponsors'  names  professionally 
lettered  on  the  sides,  along  with  the  drivers' 
names  and  car  numbers.  But  beyond  that,  there 
was  an  enforced  similarity.  Their  overall  length 
could  not  exceed  80  inches,  their  height  no 
more  than  28  inches,  their  width  no  more  than 
34^4  inches,  and  the  wheelbase  could  not  be 
less  than  48  inches.  Total  weight  of  car  and 
driver  could  not  exceed  250  pounds.  Any  metal 
in  the  car  was  to  be  a  functional  part  of  the 
construction;  no  welded  parts  were  permitted. 

All  entrants  had  been  issued  a  brand-new 
set  of  computer-matched  official  gold  Soap  Box 
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Derby  championship  wheels  to  replace  the  red 
ones  on  which  they  had  won  in  their  local  towns. 
They  were  to  be  placed  on  official  Soap  Box 
Derby  axles,  and  neither  wheels  nor  axles  were 
to  be  tampered  with  in  any  way. 

The  rule  book  stated  the  whole  reason  for 
the  Derby  to  the  contestants:  "The  Soap  Box 
Derby  is  for  YOU.  You  must  build  your  own 
car.  You  must  not  let  adults  or  anyone  else 
work  on  your  car.  You  may  accept  advice  and 
counsel  from  adults  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  your  car.  .  .  ." 


JAMES  H.  gronen  first  raced  in  the  forty-sixth 
two-car  heat.  (The  official  records:  "Four- 
teen-year-old Jim,  who  is  called  'Big  Jim'  by 
his  friends,  is  1-feet,  1 J -inches  tall  and  weighs 
68  pounds.  He  lost  in  the  first  round  of  the 
double-elimination  Boulder  race  when  a  broken 
steering  cable  caused  him  to  hit  a  curb.  The 
damage  was  repaired  and  he  raced  on  to  victory. 
Me  likes  skiing,  sailing,  and  motorcycles.")  His 
green  fiberglass  layback  number  12  was  careful- 
ly walked  down  the  hill  to  the  starting  line  and 
set  in  position  in  Lane  2  beside  the  entry  from 
Nashville.  The  noses  of  both  cars,  angled  down- 
hill, rested  against  the  spring-loaded  steel  flaps 
which  rose  out  of  the  shimmering  macadam. 

On  signal,  the  starting  flaps  dropped  forward 
and  the  cars  rolled,  gathering  speed  to  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  by  the 
time  they  crossed  the  finish  line.  Jimmy  Gronen 
won  in  a  time  of  27.48  seconds.  On  subsequent 
heats  through  the  afternoon,  Jimmy  beat  cars 
from  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Appleton,  Wisconsin; 
Columbus,  Georgia;  and  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  In  the  semifinal,  Jimmy  beat  the 
Ossining,  New  York,  car  with  a  27.63  time. 
In  the  final,  he  beat  Bret  Allen  Yarborough  of 
Klk  Grove,  California,  though  with  his  slowest 
time  yet,  27.68. 

When  Jimmy  was  presented  the  trophy,  his 
long,  wispy  blond  hair  tossing  beneath  his  hel- 
met edge  in  the  breeze,  the  braces  on  his  teeth 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  he  said  simply  with  a  smile, 
"I  was  hoping  that  I'd  win."  He  was  also  given 
a  gold  ring  and  a  $7,500  college  scholarship. 

When  Jimmy  received  his  trophy,  there  was, 
amid  the  cheering,  a  solidly  audible  round  of 
boos.  Spectators  were  curious  about  why  Jim- 
my's times  had  strangely  worsened  with  each 
heat.  People  were  showing  the  officials  pictures 
they  had  taken  of  the  starts,  claiming  they 
showed  the  Gronen  car  leaping  ahead.  And 
during  the  heats,  it  was  said,  officials  had  caught 
Jimmy  cheating  by  buffing  his  tires  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  had  made  him  substitute  a  new  set. 
They  had  drilled  in  his  car  to  remove  excess 
weight.  And  what  was  this  about  some  cars  hav- 
ing been  disqualified  before  the  race,  and  then 
somehow  reinstated?  People  wondered  whether 


Jimmy's  car  was  in  fact  Bobby's  car  fror 
year  before.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Langt  a 
had  cost  over  $20,000  to  build,  that  they  eri 
constructed  by  experts  at  the  Lange  ski  fa  A 
and  were  tested  in  a  wind  tunnel. 

Derby  officials  began  looking  over  the  Gr 
car.  An  inspector  found  a  small  button  ir  hi 
headrest,  drilled   through   the  headrest,  n 
found  wires  and  a  battery.  The  car  was  tak  a 
Goodyear  Aerospace,  near  Derby  Downs,  nd 
X-rayed.  That  was  how  the  hunk  of  metal  hi 
magnet,  was  discovered  in  the  nose.  To  acti  ita 
it,  Jimmy  would  have  leaned  his  helmet  ic| 
against  the  switch  in  the  headrest.  Offi  jj 
later  found  a  second  switch,  formed  by  vi 
supports  under  the  cowling  which  covered  M 
steering  wheel,  turned  on  by  Jimmy  pufij 
them  together  with  his  thumbs. 

On  Monday,  Chamber  of  Commerce  offi<)| 
called  in  the  press  and  announced  news  of  in 
magnet  and  Jimmy's  disqualification.  Bret  "  n 
borough  was  declared  the  new  champion,  idi 
each  of  the  following  eight  finishers  was  mo  di 
up  a  notch.  The  press  leaped  on  the  st«w 
spreading  the  scandal  across  the  nation  in  a  x 
of  chuckles  and  pronouncements.  In  Putr  n 
County,  New  York,  Derby  Director  Ror  d 
Mills,  whose  daughter,  Diane,  had  been  mo  d 
up  to  second  place,  said,  "It's  just  unbelieva  e 
that  anyone  would  want  that  ego  trip  that  ba " 
Andy  Noyes,  father  of  now-third-place  win  r 
Chris,  said,  "Let's  give  the  Derby  back  to  'ei 
kids,  where  it  belongs." 

Charges  of  corrupti  i 


Gronen's  car  was  immediately  locked  i 
a  bank  storage  room  (as  evidence,  shot  I 
there  be  lawsuits  or  criminal  charges),  and  11 
Chamber  of  Commerce  clammed  up.  Prose<  • 
tors  in  Akron  and  Boulder  quickly  began  he,  I 
ing  from  people  from  all  over,  some  anonymoi 
ly,  who  described  other  cheating.  Akron  ProH 
cutor  Stephan  Gabalac  said,  "If  the  Chamf/$ 
doesn't  come  out  swinging  now,  even  the  golfe 
won't  want  to  come  here.  The  whole  town  I 
besmirched." 

And  then  Lange  issued  a  statement  admittir) 
responsibility  for  sanctioning  the  magnc 
which  Jimmy  had  installed.  He  asserted  th? 
both  Jimmy  and  Bobby  had  built  their  ow: 
cars  and  that  no  significant  expense  went  inl 
them  except  in  the  permissible  "area  of  advic 
and  counsel."  He  admitted  that  Bobby's  ca 
had  been  tested  in  a  wind  tunnel,  which,  h 
said,  was  neither  uncommon  nor  illegal. 

Then  he  leveled  his  charges:  "Anyone  pai 
ticipating  in  derby  races  with  eyes  and  ears  opei 
would  soon  learn,  as  I  did,  that .  .  .  the  Derb 
rules  have  been  consistently  and  notoriously  vio 
lated  by  some  participants  without  censure  or  dis 
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ification."  He  said  it  was  '"''common  knowl- 
»"  that  eleven-year-olds  cannot  build  win- 
-  racers,  and  that  "it  is  all  that  some  rne- 
dcally  inclined  and  dexterous  fourteen-  or 
en-year-old  hoy  can  do  to  carry  out  the 
;rfine  mechanical  construction  and  machine 
k  required."  That  was  why,  he  said,  there 
i  adult  professional  builders  who  "build  can 
6ale  to  participants  or  race  the  ears  them- 
es with  young,  lightweight  drivers,  who  are 
wn  as  chauffeurs.  harly  in  my  experience 
of  the  professional  builders  offered  to  build 
ir  for  my  son  for  $2,500,  which  I  promptly 
•ised  because  I   felt  the  true  value  of  the 
-by  would  come  from  my  son's  own  efforts.'' 
After  seeing  my  nephew  work  hundreds  of 
r-  to  build  his  own  car,    Lange  -■.id.  ''know- 
that  he   would    be   competing    in  Akron 
irrst  professionally  built  car-,  and  against 
t  that  would  be  in  violation  of  the  official 
*,  and  having  heard  and  believing  that  some 
cars  in  Akron  would  be  equipped  with  a 
gnetic   no-e,   I   determined   that  fie  should 
Id  and  install  a  magnetic  nose  so  as  to  be 
aperitive.  I  knew  that  this  was  a  violation  of 
official  Derby  rules  and  consider  it  now  to 
a  serious  mistake  in  judgment. 


I  PROSECUTORS  CONTINUED  to  receive  infor- 
4  mation  of  violations,  at  year's  end  the 
amber  abandoned  the  race  with  its  "cheat- 
,  fraud,  and  hoax"  statement.  Later  on,  I 
ot  to  see  Lange  in  Boulder. 
Lange  is  a  convivial,  hospitable  man  with  a 
ooth  manner  and  modish  style,  with  a  rnous- 
;he,  and  hair  down  over  his  ears.  He  still  car- 
s  athletic  leanness  (he  was  a  swimmer  at 
r.ard,  and  skis  and  -urfs  often  now  i.  His 
e.  Vidie,  a  graphic  artist,  is  similarly  lean 
d  friendly  and  modish,  with  long  blond  hair. 
;  sat  in  the  living  room  of  their  spacious, 
ich-style  house,  where  we  could  look  out 
ough  the  glass  wall  upon  the  sparsely  grassed, 
low  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  From  time  to 
an,  their  son  Bobby,  grown  tall  and  gangly, 
d  their  nephew  Jimmy  Gronen,  shorter  and 
<kier,  -topped  by  for  bits  of  chat.  But  at 
Bge's  request,  to  protect  the  boys  from  any 
"ther  involvement,  they  were  not  included  in 
j  general  Derby  discussion. 
Lange's  ski  and  ski-boot  company  wa-  bought 
1972  by  the  Garcia  Corporation.  Last  surn- 
■T  Lange  became  inactive  as  president  of  his 
•  -ion.  though  he  remains  a  consultant  and 
3w-  a  §90,000  salary.  The  Lange  factory  is 
nearby  Broomfield,  and  it  is  there  and  in  a 
ichine  shop  in  Boulder,  as  well  as  in  the  Lange 
rage,  that  the  boys  built  their  racers. 
''I'm  sure  that  not  one  Derby  official  in  Akron 
lieves  for  a  second  tbat  they  built  their  cars," 
i-nge  said,  "but  they  did.  Most  people  violate 


that  rule,  but  I  think  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  the  most  exciting  thing  for  the  boys,  was 
the  thrill  of  building  their  cars  and  running 
them  down  the  bill." 

Lange's  involvement  with  the  Derby,  aside 
from  a  brief  try  as  a  boy,  goes  back  to  J  970, 
with  Bobby.  "He  built  a  car  and  lost  right  here 
in  Boulder.  He  worked  hard  on  it,  but  we  didn't 
know  anything,  and  he  didn't  have  a  chance." 
But  Bobby  wanted  to  try  again,  and  Lange  gel 
about  to  learn  how  the  Derby  worked. 

He  went  to  Akron  to  visit  that  year's  cham- 
pionship, and  then  to  Detroit,  where  Chevrolet 
had  the  winning  cars  on  display.  Through  casu- 
al conversation-,  and  careful  examination  and 
measurement  and  photography  of  the  cars,  he 
began  to  learn  about  the  technology,  aerody- 
namics, and  mechanics.  Good  alignment,  he 
decided,  was  it.  Also,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
wooden  cars,  such  as  Bobby's  first,  built  in  the 
dry  climate  of  Boulder,  would  be  slowed  by  ab- 
sorbing moisture  in  the  dampness  of  Akron. 
At  a  special  Soap  Box  rally  in  Detroit,  he  also 
began  to  learn  of  the  dark  side  of  the  Derby. 

"A  bunch  of  us  got  together  and  just  got  to 
talking,  and  f  began  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  these 
cars  just  weren't  built  by  kid-.  These  men  were 
building  them.  One  guy  said,  'Well,  there  are 
drivers  and  there  are  builders.'  1  learned  about 
souping  up  wheels.  They  use  all  kinds  of  sol- 
vents to  expand  the  tires,  then  when  they  come 
back  down  they're  faster.  I  don't  know  the  full 
technology  about  the  tires,  but  they  have  to  be 
resilient,  so  that  when  you  go  over  a  tiny  bump, 
the  tire  kind  of  pushes  back.  The  flex  on  the 
wheels  sets  up  vibrations,  and  if  the  car  vibrates 
properly,  it  goes  a  lot  faster.  And  there  are 
ways  of  working  on  bearings.  I  also  learned 
that  most  people  do  not  win  with  official  Derby 
axles.  One  guy,  a  production-line  worker,  was 
building  axles  in  his  spare  time  and  selling  them 
all  over  the  country.  He  was  bragging  about  it." 

"Were  these  guys  telling  you  how  to  cheat?"  I 
asked. 

"They  were  telling  me  how  to  win,"  Lange 
said.  "They  were  just  doing  me  a  favor. 
They  don't  feel  it's  cheating;  it's  so  common  it's 
just  part  of  the  game.  These  are  ordinary  guys, 
lots  of  engineers,  not  rich  or  anything.  It's  their 
life.  They  just  live  and  die  Derby.  They  prob- 
ably thought,  'We'll  give  Lange  a  little  bit  of 
help,  but  he's  never  going  to  be  any  real  prob- 
lem.' Because  I  was  corning  out  of  nowhere, 
you  know.  They  knew  f  wasn't  a  builder." 


Designed  to  win 


Lance's  first  step  along  the  trail  toward 
■  scandal  occurred  four  years  ago  in  Detroit, 
when  be  paid  about  §20  for  a  set  of  illegal 
•xles  for  Bobby's  second  car.  That  car  was  made 


"  I  lie  kids  Jearn 
aJJ  about  mag- 
nets in  school,' 
said  I^an^o-. 
"All  you  need 
is  a  little 
ingenuits ." 
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of  fiberglass,  which  wouldn't  absorb  moisture, 
and  bad  a  metal  T  strip  down  the  mid-bottom 
to  which  the  axles  could  be  bolted  for  sure  and 
precise  alignment.  Lange  made  a  "female"  fiber- 
glass mold  from  which  the  fiberglass  top  and 
bottom  halves,  which  were  identical,  could  be 
shaped.  "But  we  didn't  work  on  vibrations  that 
year,"  Lange  said.  "We  didn't  realize  how  im- 
portant that  was."  The  second  car  was  a  great 
improvement,  but  it  was  beaten  in  Boulder. 

Sow,  however,  Derb)  was  deep  in  Lange's 
blood;  his  competitive  nerves  were  alive.  He 
took  Bobby  to  Anderson,  Indiana,  where  one  of 
the  biggest  wildcats  is  held  annually  after  Ak- 
ron, and  Bobby's  car  was  second  fastest  of 
about  130  cars.  At  first  he  thought  they  might 
just  make  some  minor  alterations  for  the  com- 
ing season,  but  they  actually  needed  a  whole 
new  car  for  the  1972  Derby,  which  would  be 
Hobby's  third  try. 

"]  didn't  work  on  constructing  Bobby's  car, 
but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  designing.  Bobby  was 
too  far  back  in  that  car.  Having  your  weight 
where  you  want  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  the  race.  Live  weight  is  high 
in  the  center  of  gravity,  whereas  dead  weight 
you  can  put  where  you  want  it,  which  is  in  the 
back.  Since  the  car  is  running  at  a  tilt  most  of 
the  way,  weight  in  the  rear  has  more  drop,  so 
you  have  more  energy  in  your  car.  The  whole 
principle  is  to  add  dead  weight  back  up  the  hill, 
and  to  balance  that  you  slide  the  boy  forward. 
Ideally,  from  an  energy  standpoint,  you  would 
put  all  your  weight  over  the  rear  wheels.  But 
that  advantage  would  be  overcome  by  friction 
when  you  get  down  on  the  flat,  friction  on  the 
tires  and  the  bearings  that  takes  the  resiliency 
out.  So  you  have  to  have  a  balance.  I  have  four 
slide  scales,  like  doctors'  scales,  and  you  put 
one  wheel  on  each  scale  so  you  get  it  just  right." 

Also,  the  car  was  not  aerodynamically  cor- 
rect. "A  friend  of  mine  who  works  at  Cal  Tech 
said  that  what  we  had  was  fine  in  water  but  was 
not  fine  in  air  doing  under  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  nose  has  to  be  rounded,  like  a  tear  drop. 
So  when  we  got  the  car  ready,  we  shipped  it  out 
to  California,  and  my  friend  put  it  in  the  Cal 
Tech  wind  tunnel.  You  mount  it  up  on  pins  and 
put  fine  pieces  of  thread  all  over  the  sides  so 
you  can  see  the  airflow,  what  the  laminar  flow 
is  and  so  forth.  Computers  measure  the  drag. 
Aerodynamics  is  only  a  small  percentage  in 
importance,  but  at  the  finish  line  you're  looking 
for  inches." 

Lange  also  applied  his  ski  knowledge.  "I  had 
come  up  with  a  new  theory  of  the  vibration  in 
the  car  that  really  made  it  go  fast,  just  like  a 
downhill  ski.  If  it  gets  too  much  oscillation  up 
and  down,  it  goes  slow.  Even  a  smooth  surface 
has  very  slight  undulations.  Get  a  ski  tip  that's 
too  stiff,  and  it  doesn't  undulate  right.  In  the 
suspension  of  a  Derby  car,  the  rear  is  solid, 


but  if  the  front  gets  too  solid,  or  too  flop  I 
goes  slow.  The  oscillations  load  and  unloa  til 
bearings  as  it  goes  downhill.  You  want  hi 
action  in  there,  but  it  has  to  be  just  right  !■ 
worked  on  the  vibrations  by  moving  the  at  cl 
ment  points  back  and  forth,  so  that  all  of  atul 
den  we  had  the  right  oscillations,  and  thH 
just  kind  of  took  off. 

"And,  of  course,  I  was  a  super-expert  in  :|l 
glass,  and  a  super-expert  in  machining  tin 
so  they  stay  in  line.  I  designed  a  jig  just  liljfl 
engine-block  jig,  to  hold  the  car  while  you  M 
on  it,  where  you  can  lock  it  in  and  spin  a 
around,  where  the  spindles  of  the  axles  are  ■ 
absolutely  square  and  parallel  all  the  time.il 
you  don't  knock  it  out  of  line  in  assembly.  <ii 

Bobby  milled  a  square  end  on  the  T  a;ij 
ment  bar,  pushed  an  axle  against  it,  drilled  in 
tapped,  and  put  the  dowel  pins  in.  Then  he  til 
the  T  into  the  length  of  the  body  and  assem  ed 
the  car  in  the  jig,  then  took  it  out  and  bala;  ed 
it  on  the  scales,  making  it  about  ten  poi  d| 
heavier  in  the  rear.  Following  the  guidance  iiffl 
the  w  ind  tunnel,  he  worked  out  subtleties  ir  M 
shape  with  automobile-body  putty. 

"The  molding  was  done  here  in  our  gara  J 
Lange  said,  "but  all  the  metalwork  and  asseri 
were  done  in  the  factory,  right  out  in  frond 
everybody,  by  Bobby.  He  learned  to  run  all  it 
machines,  and  somebody  there  would  just  ell 
the  setups.  Bobby  would  go  down  there  at  3i( 
and  work  till  10:00  almost  every  night  M 
three  straight  months.  He  loved  it." 


■  N  OKDER  TO  ACCOMMODATE  the  added  d 
I  weight  without  exceeding  the  250-pound 
it,  Bobby  was  dieting  and  exercising, 
trained  down  from  123  to  106,"  Lange  said 
had  him  running  three  miles  a  day." 

With  everything  honed,  shaped,  balan 
squared,  light,  firm,  and  quick,  Bobby  won 
1972  Boulder  race  easily  ("There  isn't  m 
derby  knowledge  here,  compared  with  s< 
places  where  it's  really  hot  and  heavy.  If 
can't  win  the  Boulder  race  easily,  you  wc1 
do  anything  in  Akron"  ),  and  went  on  to  Aki 

In  the  course  of  watching  Bobby  win 
championship,  Lange  lost  whatever  faith  he 
in  the  honesty  of  the  Derby.  "I  still  didn't  knl 
all  the  things  that  were  really  going  on  ui 
Bobby  got  into  the  zoo.  I  learned  right  aw 
that  a  kid  can't  leave  his  car  for  a  minute,  jj 
cause  of  the  sabotage  there.  You  don't  have, 
do  much — just  put  a  little  linseed  oil  in  a  gu 
bearings,  and  he's  out  of  the  race.  And  th 
Bobby  had  all  these  stories  about  guys  r 
building  their  cars.  Guys  had  illegal  weld 
parts,  double-drilled  axles,  they  were  juici 
wheels — just  putting  some  kind  of  stuff 
their  hands,  like  a  spitball  pitcher,  to  r 
'quickies'  on  their  tires. 
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v  to  r  ly,  Japanese  siyie. 


)ne  man's  sushi 

s  another  man's  steak. 


lere's  just  no  second  guessing  about  taste. 

So,  to  keep  everyone  happy,  we  have 

imple  solution. 

Two  cuisines. 

One  is  Japanese. 

The  other  is  Continental. 

No  matter  which  one  you  choose— the 

miliar  or  the  adventurous— one  thing 

mains  the  same:  the  elegant,  understated 

rvice  that  is  ours  alone. 

It's  reflected  in  the  smile  of  your  JAL 

istess  as  she  offers  you  a  steaming 

hibori  towel  to  refresh  yourself.  Her 


delicate  grace  as  she  pours  your  sake.  The 
very  special  way  she  makes  you  feel  like 
an  honored  guest  at  a  family  banquet. 

Unique  service  like  this  doesn't  just 
happen  at  mealtime.  From  our  first  hello 
to  our  last  sayonara,  we  do  our  best  to 
prove  there's  as  much  difference  between 
airlines  as  between  air- 
line menus. 

We're  the  one  where 
East  meets  West. 

UAPAN  AIR  LINES 


HA  0874 

Japan  Air  Lines 
RO.  Box  888 

Burlingame,  California  94010 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  food  of 

the  Orient.  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet, 

"Pictorial  Guide  to  Oriental  Cuisine." 

Name  


Address. 
City  


My  travel  agent  is_ 


_State- 


_Zip. 


Please  have  a  travel 
consultant  call  me  at_ 
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'"And  the  big  talk  al>out  the  magnets  was 
around.  There  was  supposed  to  he  a  car  in  that 
race  with  a  magnet,  faster  than  Hobby's,  but  he 
cracked  up.  The  whole  thing  made  me  sick. 
After  Hobby  won,  Vidie  and  I  were  both  glad 
we  were  through  with  that  mess." 

Winn  Chevrolet  dropped  its  sponsorship,  a 
-pecial  Organizational  Hoard  of  the  Derby  was 
set  up,  to  seek  a  sponsor  and  perhaps  develop 
new  rules,  Lange  served  on  it.  "I  was  through, 
hut  I  wanted  to  see  the  place  cleaned  up,  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  race.  Hut  I  think  in 
everybody's  mind  at  that  point  was  not  to  rock 
the  boat,  not  to  do  something  that  would  cause 
the  whole  race  to  collapse." 

Then  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
over,  and  there  were  no  rule  changes  for  1973. 

That  same  summer.  Jimmy  Cronen  moved 
from  his  home  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  live  with 
the  Langes.  Jimmy  had  never  built  a  racer,  and 
through  the  following  fall  and  winter  showed 
no  interest.  "Then  in  March.""  Lange  said, 
"Jimmy  suddenly  asked  if  he  could  build  a  car. 
I  was  absolutely  shocked." 

It  was  a  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lange  agreed, 
for  soul-searching.  "I  was  lighting  with  myself," 
\  idie  Lange  said.  "The  boys  enjoyed  it  so 
much,  building  the  cars.  It's  a  terrible  turmoil 
in  your  house,  all  this  sanding,  all  this  fiberglass 
everywhere.  I  wondered  whether  the  race  was 
as  had  as  I  thought  it  was,  or  whether  I  was  just 
angry  because  of  the  turmoil." 

In  the  end,  it  was  Vidie  who  encouraged  the 
building  of  yet  our  more  racer.  "When  you 
introduce  another  person  into  your  house,"  she 
said,  "you  try  very  hard  to  make  him  a  part  of 
your  family  and  do  the  things  for  him  you're 
doing  for  your  other  children." 

"So  finally  we  decided  to  do  it,"  Bob  Lange 
said.  "I  think  it  did  a  great  thing  for  my  rela- 
tionship with  Jimmy.  But  time  was  so  short — 
just  three  months  before  the  local  race,  and 
you  really  need  about  six.  So  we  said  we'll  tie- 
sign  a  car  that  Jimmy  can  build,  but  the  only 
way  we  could  get  it  done  in  time  was  to  use 
Bobby's  mold — which  was  not  illegal — and 
build  one  that  was  essentially  the  same.  Even 
so,  it  would  be  nip  and  tuck.  Bobby  had  had 
three  years'  experience  working  in  a  machine 
shop.  I  told  Jimmy  he  just  couldn't  be  a  ma- 
chinist in  such  a  short  time.  We  had  to  take 
shortcuts,  everything  was  simplified.  Where 
Bobby  used  five  bolts,  Jimmy  used  three — stuff 
like  that.  There  was  nothing  much  new  we  tried 
to  do,  just  tried  to  get  in  the  damn  race.  The 
only  thing  we  did,  since  he  was  so  much  smaller 
than  Bobby,  was  to  move  him  further  forward  in 
the  car.  And  where  Bobby's  car  was  about  ten 
pounds  heavy  in  the  rear,  we  made  Jimmy's 
about  forty.  He  weighed  about  ninety  pounds, 
but  he  was  chubby,  so  he  started  his  diet  right 
away." 


They  made  axles,  and  for  weight  in  th(  <■*. 
Lange  used  epoxy  mixed  with  buckshot.  " 

ideally  the  axles  were  illegal.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  pass  a  hardness  test.  But  they  h; 
never  done  anything  about  that  anyway.  Ira 
call  the  buckshot  and  epoxy  illegal;  I  destri 
it  so  they  couldn't  call  it  illegal." 

Since  the  car  was  virtually  the  same  as  ion 
by's,  there  was  no  wind-tunnel  test.  Thejl 
sumed  they  would  get  to  Akron  with  it.  /!< 
pected,  despite  an  accident  in  an  early  e 
Jimmy   won   the    Boulder   race   as  easifjH 
Hobby  had.  And,  as  they  had  done  with  Bo  ivl 
car  after  the  Boulder  race,  they  brought  al 
•my's  car  home  to  paint  and  letter  it  for  A  on! 
ill  is  technically  illegal  to  bring  a  car  1  nJ 
after  winning  the  local  race,  but  the  practibl 
common.  Lange  didn't  want  the  car  touchejM 
"some  yokel"  who  might  somehow  jar  thi  ca 
out  of  alignment.  ) 

Then  came  the  magnet.  "We  had  done  eJrji 
thing,"  Lange  said.  "I  had  Jimmy  dow.  ti 
weight,  the  car  balanced  the  way  I  wantcfl 
knew  we  had  a  fast  car.  But  we  also  knew  ia: 
we  were  up  against.  I  had  files  on  other  a 
A  guy  from  Michigan  told  me  he  had  a  car'ii 
was  a  whole  car-length  faster  than  Bobby's  :ol 
example.  And  we  knew  the  Elk  Grove  car/ai 
going  to  be  superfast.  So  we  said,  'Whatlsl 
can  we  do?  How  can  you  make  a  car  fas] 
Have  we  done  everything?'  We  discussed  t  o 
ry.  Jimmy  came  up  with  some  ideas,  Bcb] 
with  some." 

T  he  idea  that  recurred,  although  L;  gi 
doesn't  recall  who  brought  it  up  first,  w;  I 
magnet.  "Vidie  probably  would  have  shot  m 
she  had  known  we  were  kicking  that  aroil 
The  year  before  at  Akron,  all  the  buildejl 
talked  with  knew  all  about  magnets.  It  wrll 
anything  new  at  all.  It  certainly  wasn't  my  iJ 
I  had  heard  a  story  about  one  guy  who  hs'i 
magnet,  and  somebody  turned  it  on  and  lets 
on  so  it  wore  down  before  the  race.  I'd  he! 
about  an  inspector  measuring  a  car  with  a  si 
tape  measure  when,  bang!  it  stuck  to  the  th  j 
They  made  the  driver  remove  the  magnet,  (\ 
they  let  him  run.  We  knew  Jimmy  wouldl 
running  against  all  those  chauffeurs  in  pro1) 
sionally  built  cars,  and  maybe  other  cars  tf 
had  magnets,  so  we  figured  that  in  order  to! 
competitive  we  should  probably  try  one.  It  il 
the  only  thing  we  could  think  of.  I  figured  c 
if  they  detected  it  they  wouldn't  throw  him  q 
just  make  him  disconnect  it." 

No  moral  cri 

Given  the  situation  at  Akron,  Lange  '( 
not  consider  the  immorality  of  using  a  mi 
net.  "These  boys  had  sat  in  on  meetings  w 
builders.  They  knew  what  was  in  those  ca 
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i  ttitude  toward  the  Akron  race  was  that  it 
5  ne  big  wildcat,  and  we  were  in  it.  There 

I  o  moral  crisis  for  Jimmy.  He  had  been 
i,  d  all  these  super-illegal  cars  and  saw  the 
t  business.  The  scene  was  there,  he  didn't 
a  it.  Jimmy  wanted  to  win  the  race." 

J  reover,  he  said,  he  wasn't  even  sure  it 

I I  work.  And  if  it  did,  it  would  be  no  great- 
I  vantage  than  good  axles,  wheels,  balance, 
Jill  the  rest.  "There's  a  lot  of  things  I'd 
I  -  have  than  a  magnet.  What's  more  of  an 
tyitage  than  having  a  guy  that's  been  build- 
aacers  for  eighteen  years?  Who's  kidding 
2 about  advantage?  You  call  a  magnet  a  se- 
jinotor?  You're  putting  a  secret  motor  in  if 
Jidd  a  pound,  because  your  weight  is  your 
jr.  I  don't  go  along  with  the  magnet  being 
nterent  type  of  thing  from  the  other  things 
aire  just  commonly  being  done.  Sure,  I  take 
[responsibility  for  it  because  I'm  the  one 
a  should  say  yes  or  no.  But  I  had  never  seen 
ngnet,  or  how  they  were  designed.  The  kids 
i  ned  it,  and  Jimmy  put  it  in.  They  learn  all 
I  stuff  in  science  class  in  school.  All  you 
I  is  a  little  ingenuity." 

lid  so  Jimmy  put  the  battery  in  the  tail  fin, 
[ran  copper  wires  on  either  side  along  the 
[e  seam,  where  the  top  and  bottom  halves 
j  joined.  Using  a  stick  to  reach  the  recesses 
[  e  fuselage,  he  glued  strips  of  fiberglass  over 
vire.  He  cut  a  hole  in  the  nose.  He  bolted 
.her  four  small  pieces  of  iron,  totaling  about 
:  inches  in  length,  wrapped  them  with  the 
laid  them  in  the  hole,  filled  in  around 
l  with  fiberglass  resin  and  body  putty,  sand- 
ie  metal  head  smooth  to  the  nose,  and  paint- 
;  over  so  that  there  was  no  visible  seam  or 
|.  The  entire  inside  of  the  car  was  coated 
black  primer,  which  obscured  any  view. 
»e  said  his  only  contribution  was  to  suggest 
second  fail-safe  thumb  switch  under  the 
ing  to  protect  against  the  battery  running 
n  if  one  switch  was  turned  on  by  accident, 
in  shipping. 

hey  tested  the  magnet  once,  by  putting  an 
am  across  the  nose  and  trying  to  putt  the 
forward.  "You  could  feel  it,"  Lange  said, 
:  it  wouldn't  make  the  car  move.  And  the 
ery's  got  to  sit  for  a  month,  so  there's  no 
t  in  wearing  it  down  by  testing  it.  It's  either 
g  to  work,  or  it's  not  going  to  work.  Any- 
,  nothing  would  substitute  for  a  bad  car. 
ivy's  was  a  super  car  without  it.  As  it  turned 

he  would  have  won  anyway,  but  at  the  time 
In't  think  he  could  win  without  the  magnet." 
nd  then  they  went  to  Akron,  where  Jimmy 
to  win.  They  were  attended  by  controversy 
i  the  beginning.  Before  the  races,  several 
,  including  Jimmy's,  were  listed  for  disqual- 
tion  for  having  illegally  hard  axles,  but  offi- 
-  backed  down  and  allowed  all  the  cars  to 

just  as  Lange  had  supposed  they  would. 


During  the  races,  officials  took  Jimmy's  first  set 
of  wheels  away  because  he  had  been  working  on 
them  with  his  hands,  and  buffing  them.  Then 
they  drilled  in  his  car  to  remove  some  of  the 
buckshot  weight,  while  Jimmy  wept  in  frustra- 
tion. "Friends  kept  running  up  to  me,"  Lange 
said,  "and  saying  how  much  the  officials  were 
hassling  Jimmy.  I  said,  'He's  all  right,  he's  a 
big  boy,  you  know.'  " 

And  finally  Jimmy  won  it  all,  just  before  los- 
ing it  all,  and  he  said  he  didn't  even  have  a 
chance  to  turn  on  the  thumb  switch  for  the  last 
championship  run. 

Lange  believes  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
singling  out  Jimmy  for  harsh  treatment  was 
jealousy  from  other  builders  they  beat.  Also, 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  felt, 
"wouldn't  have  made  such  a  big  issue  over  the 
thing"  if  it  had  been  aware  of  what  had  been 
going  on  for  years.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Lange 
said,  "since  Jimmy  won  about  five  guys  have 
called  me  and  said  they  used  magnets." 

The  swirl  of  claims,  charges,  rumors,  and 
denials  continues.  This  year  at  Akron,  the  con- 
testants will  have  to  demonstrate  their  skills  by 
duplicating  "selected  steps  in  the  construction  of 
their  car";  "female"  fiberglass  molds  of  the 
Lange  type,  which  can  be  reused,  are  prohibit- 
ed (next  year  fiberglass  may  be  banned  alto- 
gether); the  insides  of  the  cars,  from  nose  to 
tail,  must  be  accessible  to  permit  inspection  for 
such  things  as  magnets. 

The  case  of  the  Soap  Box  Derby  scandal  is 
closed,  more  or  less.  Jimmy  has  not  returned 
his  trophy  or  accepted  his  disqualification. 
Lange  says  his  nephew  has  been  quite  philosoph- 
ical. "Sure,  he  was  upset.  He  said,  'Here  they're 
calling  me  a  cheater,  when  these  other  guys  are 
more  cheaters  than  I  am.'  "  But,  he  said,  Jim- 
my's friends  have  been  "super,"  and  people  in 
general  have  been  sympathetic  because  "they 
know  what  was  going  on." 

I  agreed  with  Lange  that  to  discuss  all  this 
with  Jimmy  would  exacerbate  old  wounds  and 
expose  him  to  further  painful  publicity,  and  I 
wished  not  to  do  that.  I  came  away  with  a  sense 
of  charm  and  spirit  within  the  Lange  household, 
and  warmth  in  the  relationships  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  I  prefer  to  trust  that  sense. 

But  I  cannot  shake  a  certain  melancholy. 
Perhaps  Jimmy  Gronen  did  not  adapt  to  cheat- 
ing as  easily  as  all  that.  When  he  sat  poised  in 
his  racer  at  the  top  of  Derby  Downs,  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing,  the  fear  of 
detection,  the  hope  of  winning,  the  faith  in  his 
guardian  uncle,  and  the  memories  of  the  past 
year,  he  must  have  felt  at  least  a  transient  pang 
of  utter  lonelinesss.  And  I  wonder  how  often 
that  stab  has  recurred,  and  will,  at  odd  times,  to 
different  stimuli,  with  varying  intensities,  and 
whether  winning  was  worth  so  scarred  a  heri- 
tage from  the  age  of  fourteen.  □ 


"The  Derby 
rules,"  said 
Lange,  "have 
been  consistent- 
ly and  notori- 
ously violated 
by  some  partici- 
pants without 
censure  or  dis- 
qualification." 
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NIGHT  AND  DAY  AT  PANACEA 


A  story  by  Reynolds  Price 


Reynolds  Price's  first 
novel,  A  Long  and  Hap- 
py Life.  >vas  printed  in 
a  single  issue  of  Har- 
per's in  1962.  He  is 
presently  completing  a 
long  novel,  from  which 
this  story  is  adapted. 


— AUGUST  1904 

HE  scared  the  old  negro,  not  by  intention 
but  because  tlie  patb  was  wet  and  silent 
from  tlie  hard  rain  shower  toward  four  o'clock 
and  because — soaked  himself  and  tired  from  the 
long  walk — he  looked  more  harmful  than  in  fact 
he  was. 

The  old  man  dropped  the  plank  he  had  loud- 
ly wrenched  from  the  shed  (there  were  three 
more  at  his  feet,  good  dry  heart-pine)  and 
said,  "Who  you  after?"' 

Forrest  smiled — "Nobody" — and  knew  it  was 
the  first  lie  he'd  told  in  months. 

"They  ain't  here  then.  They  ain't  been  here. 
I'm  the  man  here  and  the  white  man  give  me 
permission  for  this."  He  pointed  to  the  shed's 
south  wall — half  stripped  of  siding,  the  uprights 
exposed  to  day.  Green  light  slotted  to  the  dry 
earth  floor. 

Forrest  looked  to  the  floor.  The  white  flint 
circles  of  masonry  were  there,  apparently  un- 
changed. He  walked  forward  to  them — and  found 
the  center  of  the  room  to  be  dark. 

The  old  man  said,  "Who  are  you?" 

Forrest  bent  to  see.  Both  springs  were  there 
—far  down  in  the  shade,  clogged  with  the  trash 
of  years,  spider  silk,  but  visibly  running,  their 
overflow  absorbed  by  buried  piping  that,  mirac- 
ulously open,  carried  the  water  outdoors,  down- 
hill. A  chained  enamel  cup  stood  on  the  rim  of 
the  closer  spring.  Forrest  reached  to  take  it  (see- 
ing, as  he  reached,  that  its  mate  was  gone, 
ripped  from  its  chain  and  nowhere  in  sight ) . 

"Drink  a  drop  of  that,  you'll  die  before 
night." 

Forrest  looked  up,  smiling.  "I  may  anyhow." 
"You  sick?" 

Forrest  nodded  and  extended  his  soaked 
arms.  "Pneumonia." 

"Not  in  August,"  the  Negro  said. 

"Then  exhaustion.  I  have  walked  fourteen 
miles  since  breakfast.  I  have  not  eaten  since.  I 
am  tired,  wet,  hungry;  and  my  wife  and  boy 
have  left  me.  I'm  a  lonesome  ghost."  He  in- 
tended fun. 


""\  ou  a  man.  What  your  name?*' 
"Forrest  Mayfield." 
"Where  from?" 

"Up  north.  Near  Bracey,  Virginia.'" 

"That's  a  hundred  miles." 

"You  been  there?"  Forrest  said. 

The  Negro  said,  "Near  it." 

"Who  are  you?"  Forrest  said. 

"Eighty-some  years  old." 

"How  long  you  lived  here?" 

"Most  of  my  life — last  forty  years."  Tl 
eyes,  yellow  as  piano  keys,  met  Forrest' 
blinking. 

"Where  were  you  in  April  a  year  ago  t 

The  Negro  thought.  "Bound  to  been 
he  said. 

"You  were  hiding  then." 

"What  you  aiming  at?" 

"I  was  here  that  April  with  twenty  schoi 
dren,  a  dozen  mothers,  three  or  four  tej 
besides  myself,  buggies  and  horses — ther 
nobody  here." 

The  man  said,  "What's  the  name  o 
place?" 

"Panacea  Springs." 

He  pointed  at  the  springs  with  a  black 
folded  and  dry  as  Forrest's  grip.  "You 
that's  one  of  them  healing  springs?" 

Forrest   said,   "The   old   folks  did. 
back."  He  squatted  by  the  circles. 

"They  all  dead,  ain't  they?" 

"Who?" 

"Them  folks,  and  what  they  thought. 

Forrest  looked  at  the  old  face.  It  was  ah 
surely  smiling.  "Dead  and  gone,"  he  said 

The  Negro  said,  "I  know  what  I'm  tall 
about.  I  worked  at  one  of  them  places  in 
ginia,  when  I  was  a  boy.  Weren't  nothing 
water.  Make  your  pecker  work.  Like  anybo< 
water."  He  stood  while  the  words  worked  c 
to  Forrest  through  cool  damp  dimness.  Ther 
also  squatted  and  faced  Forrest,  eye  level,  ei 
feet  away.  Then  he  broke  into  high  continu 
laughter — a  boy's  voice,  young. 

Helpless,  Forrest  joined  him. 


?(» 


seven  o'clock  they  had  cooked  a  supper 
side  meat  and  hominy  and  kettle  coffee 
smallest  stove  in  the  kitchen  of  the  aban- 
Springs  Hotel,  using  the  boards  from  the 
house  as  fuel.  Then — the  Negro  leading 
I  climbed  the  back  stairs  and  walked  the 
iall  to  the  front  of  the  house,  the  second- 
porch.  The  old  man  carried  the  hot  iron 
ith  their  mutual  food;  Forrest  carried  the 
and  the  two  spring  cups,  having  wrenched 
;  last  one  at  the  Negro's  instructions.  The 
i  floor  was  thick  with  branches,  dead 
,  fallen  hornets'  nests,  a  child's  shoe;  but 
ze  had  been  cleared  at  the  breezy  north 
?he  Negro  headed  there  and,  with  his  free 
motioned  Forrest  to  sit  in  the  better  place 
the  floor  with  his  back  to  the  wall  of  the 
,  looking  out  at  the  top  of  the  thick  un- 
Dwth  which  had  reached  that  high.  The 
himself  sat — as  easy  as  a  boy — with  his 


back  to  the  posts  of  the  lovely  railing;  he 
brought  out  his  long  folding  knife,  halved  the 
meat,  and  pushed  the  pan  toward  Forrest.  "Half 
of  it  yours." 

"Thank  you,"  Forrest  said  and  reached  out 
his  hand. 

"Forgot  your  spoon."  The  Negro  felt  himself 
on  both  breast  pockets,  reached  into  one,  and 
drew  out  a  tin  spoon  and  held  it  to  Forrest. 

"Where's  yours?"  Forrest  said. 

"Just  one,"  he  said.  "Just  one,  for  company. 
I  got  good  fingers."  He  flexed  his  long  fingers 
— the  spoon  still  in  them. 

So  Forrest  took  the  spoon;  and  they  ate  in 
silence — each  consuming  exactly  half  of  all  the 
pan  held  and  hot  cups  of  coffee.  By  then,  with  the 
thickness  of  leaves  around  them,  they  were  near- 
ly in  darkness.  Lightning  bugs  had  started  their 
signaling.  The  old  man  searched  himself  again, 
found  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  again  with  his 
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knife  cut  two  equal  chews  and  offered  one  to 
Forrest,  lie  took  it,  though  he  did  not  normally 
chew;  and  tin-  silence  continued  while  they  both 
made  starts  on  the  rich  dark  cud.  The  quiet, 
tin  general  peace  was  so  heavy — despite  the 
presence  three  feet  away  of  a  strange  old  Negro, 
maybe  wild,  with  a  knife — that  it  calmed  what- 
ever  pain  or  fear  had  survived  Forrest's  day, 
(he  long  hot  walk.  Or  not  so  much  calmed  as 
pressed  it  down  by  a  greater  force — his  need 
tor  rot  having  found  perfect  harbor  in  this 
place  like  a  happy  afterworld  for  heroes  dc- 
-I  roved  in  the  war  of  love,  an  Elysium  promised 
in  no  religion  palpably  here,  tonight,  and  hi-. 

At  last  the  Negro  rose,  spat  over  the  rail,  and 
said,  "Mayfield-  that  your  truthful  name?" 

'  Yes,"  Forrest  said. 

"That  name  I  told  you  that  won't  my  truth- 
ful name." 

Forrest  was  certain  he  had  heard  no  name — 
its  absence  was  part  of  the  peace  be  d  felt  but 
he  said,  "All  right." 

"I  don't  tell  my  truthful  name  to  nobody." 

"  I  hat  -  all  right  w  itli  me.  I'm  obliged  to  you 
for  kindness.  Fll  be  leaving  at  daylight." 

"What  you  doing  here?"  the  Negro  said. 

"You  invited  me  to  supper." 

"In  that  shed.  I  mean  by  them  dirty 
springs."  He  spat  again. 

Forrest  also  stood  and  quietly  turned  out  the 
contents  of  his  mouth  to  the  dark  leaves  below. 
Then  he  swallowed  two  mouthfuls  of  bitter  spit 
in  the  effort  to  cleanse  his  tongue  and  teeth.  His 
back  was  turned  to  both  the  Negro  and  the 
springhouse,  but  his  voice  was  clear  and  firm. 
"This  is  w  here  a  young  lady  and  I  made  a  prom- 
ise some  time  ago.  I  came  back  to  see  it." 

"You  seen  it,  ain't  you?" 

"W  hat  was  left  of  it,"  Forrest  said.  "The  lit- 
tle you  had  left."  He  wanted  to  laugh  but  his 
head  turned  instead;  and  he  begged  the  Negro, 
"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Don't  blame  me,"  the  Negro  said.  "I  never 
knew  you,  never  heard  you  was  coming.  All  I 
thought  was,  nobody  here  for  thirty,  forty  years; 
nobody  coming:  I'm  keeping  me  warm."  Though 
the  heat  of  the  day  had  barely  lifted,  he  cradled 
his  arms  on  himself,  rubbed  his  shoulders. 

Calm  again.  Forrest  said,  "Tell  me  something 
to  call  you." 

The  Negro  thought.  "You  need  to  call  me, 
you  call  me  Gid." 

"Thank  you,"  Forrest  said.  Then  he  sat  again 
by  the  cold  iron  pan  and  looked  up  to  meet 
the  Negro's  eyes — hardly  possible  now,  with 
the  progress  of  evening.  "Beg  your  pardon," 
he  said.  "I'd  have  blamed  whoever  I  spoke  to 
today.  I'm  in  serious  trouble." 

Gid  nodded.  "Who  you  kill?" 

"That  girl  that  loved  me."  Forrest  felt  that 
his  answer  was  in  fact  the  truth,  though  he  also 
knew  it  would  throw  this  old  man  into  some  in- 


calculable response.  He  knew  he  wanted  ha 
strike,  countei  -t  rike. 

"And  you  come  back  here  to  the  pla  * 
found  hei  ? 

"Yes."  j 

"  I  hey  looking  lor  you  ? 

"No,"  Forrest  said. 

"They  starting  tomorrow?" 

"No,"  Forrest  said. 

"They  already  found  her?  and  the  |  a| 
hunting  you?" 

"They  got  her.  They  don't  care  where  pa 

"She  white?" 

"Yes,"  Forrest  said. 

"You  crazy,  ain't  you?" 

Forrest  laughed  a  little  and  nodded''! 
safe."  I 

"\\  here  you  going  tomorrow?" 

"Back  home.  Virginia." 

"Who  waiting  for  you?" 
"Kin-people,  my  job." 

"That's  one  more  thing  than  waits  on  'fca 

"What's  that?"  Forrest  said. 

"Dying.  Sickness.  That  do  make  twclfj 
was  smiling  apparently;  his  voice  seemed™ 
id  through  a  broad  smile. 

"No  people  at  all?  Forrest  said.ji 
earth?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  people,  I'm  fairly  sure1!! 
questions  about  them:  where  they  at?  the'l] 
ing  for  me?" 

Forrest  said,  "Who  are  you?"  He  wa  e( 
little.  "I'm  perfectly  safe.  Never  hurt  uj 
That's  half  my  problem." 

"Just  killed  your  woman?" 

Forrest  nodded.  The  lie  seemed  a  ban  no 
gift,  return  for  shelter. 


BANKY  PATTERSON,"  the  Negro  said,  t* 
what  they  called  a  slave,  around  1 W 
somewhere  around  here,  some  eighty  year  y, 
A  good  while  past,  leastways,  anyhowL4 
place  won't  built  when  I  was  born,  noil 
recall.  What  I  recall — you  seen  I'm  in  myi 
mind,  ain't  you?" 

Forrest  nodded,  all  dark. 
"What  I  recall — my  mama  belonged  to  fl 
named  Fitts  that  owned  this  land  through  « 
300  acres.  His  own  house  stood  where  I 
now — we  on  his  foundation;  his  house  1 
burned — and  my  mama  had  a  little  place! 
your  springs.  They  was  there,  same  as  r\\ 
no  shed  to  roof  them  but  dirty  as  now.  f  I 
body  round  here  cleaned  them  out  once  at  I 
as  a  child,  and  drank  a  cold  handful — bit 
alum,  tasted  like  a  fart,  a  month-old  egg  ! 
nobody  ever  took  a  second  drink  and,  sure  a 
nobody  ever  thought  the  world  would  p 
drink  it.  They  did  for  a  while — so  it  look  i 
don't  it?  So  word  got  to  me — but  I  neve;' 
to  watch  it:  dances  and  sick  folks,  sick 
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cing.  I  got  out  of  here."  He  stopped  as  if 
he  sudden  end  of  a  stock  of  generosity  he'd 
jght  was  larger. 
When  was  that?"  Forrest  said. 
You  tell  me,"  he  said.  "That's  most  of  my 
ly — when  things  happen;  how  they  got  away 
n  me."  He  stopped  again  and  waited.  "You 
read.  You  tell  me — if  I'm  eighty-some  now, 
it  was  I  at  the  freedom?" 

"orrest  calculated  with  his  finger  on  the  dark 
.r.  "Forty-some,  I  guess." 
'Seem  like  to  me  I  was  older  than  that — feel 
•  it,  anyhow.  But  maybe  not.  All  my  children 
e  born  after  freedom,  so  I  was  still  plenty 
»d  when  it  come.  I  never  had  married  in 
/ery  times.  I  waited  it  out.  I  knew  I  was  wait- 
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'For  what?"  Forrest  said. 
'A  fair  chance  to  see  my  way  to  the  end. 
?  Fittses  was  good  but  the  Fittses  was  people, 
iy  didn't  own  many  niggers,  didn't  need  to 
ich  as  they  was,  little  as  they  farmed — so 
y  sold  they  surplus  off  every  year,  or  give 
t  m  away  to  they  children  and  kin.  I  had  good 
lis;  I  looked  and  saw;  and  when  I  got  to 
:lve  and  they  kept  me  on — twelve  was  when 
y  weeded,  before  breeding  time — I  said  to 
self,  'You  hold  your  own.  Tend  your  own 
irt,  else  they  break  it  to  hell.'  ' 
'Why  did  they  keep  you?"  Forrest  said. 
'My  mama  fought  for  me.  Some  people  say 
vas  kin  to  the  Fittses,  and  they  kept  they 
h.  I  used  to  be  brighter  in  the  skin  than  now; 
ght  niggers  darken — you  notice  that?  I  al- 
lys  aimed,  when  I  got  grown,  to  ask  Mama 
at  was  the  truth  of  that;  but  I  never  did  and 
w  I  reckon  it's  past  too  late."  It  was  nearly 
1  night. 


IER  HUSBAND  was  DOLFUS,  lived  some  miles 
from  here  on  another  place:  and  when  he 
me  to  see  her  once  a  month  on  a  pass  from 
:  master,  she  make  me  sleep  in  the  yard  if  it's 
rimer.  But  that  don't  make  me  call  him  fa- 
ir, and  I  still  ain't.  The  thing  I  know  is,  Mama 
Ight  for  me.  I  never  heard  her  do  it;  but  Zack 
ts  told  me — they  youngest  boy,  that  I  played 
th.  He  say  my  mama  come  in  one  evening 
where  they  all  set  talking  in  the  parlor  and 
I  the  master  she  need  to  talk.  He  rise  up  and 
to  meet  her  in  the  hall  and  ask  what's  trou- 
ng — she  they  head  cook,  they  jewel — and  she 
/,  "Banky.'  'What  Banky  done?'  he  say.  'Noth- 
l,"  she  say,  'but  you  want  to  kill  me,  you  send 
ti  off.  I  dead  in  two  months.  My  heart  dry  in 
|.'  Any  nigger  say  that  but  Mama  be  beat — 
od  as  he  was,  he  won't  stand  that.  But  Zack 
I  me  his  papa  say  'Julia,  go  home  and  sleep,' 
d  she  know  she  won.  So  I  had  me  two  debts 
to  Mama  and  Master — and  I  paid  on  them 
all  them  years  till  freedom  come,  a  good 


blacksmith,  I'm  still  strong  as  iron.  And,  like 
I  tell  you,  I  had  me  a  lesson — hold  to  your 
black  heart,  else  they  ruin  it.  I  ain't  saying  I 
turned  into  no  steer — too  many  heifers  around 
for  that,  and  they  coming  at  me — but  I  tell  you 
what's  truth,  white  man,  once  I  done  humped 
and  groveled  my  way  through  the  two,  three 
years  I  was  getting  my  nature,  I  found  out  that 
stuff  won't  all  they  claiming.  You  can  buy  it 
and  sell  it  or  get  it  free;  but  it  ain't  going  to 
cure  one  trouble  you  got,  not  the  least  boil  ris- 
ing on  your  black  ass." 
Forrest  said,  "Why?" 

"You  tell  me,"  he  said.  "I  big  a  fool  as  you. 
By  time  freedom  come,  my  mama  was  crazy; 
had  lost  every  bit  of  the  sense  she  had.  Times 
was  hard — niggers  all  turning  wild,  white  folks 
turning  mean,  white  trash  taking  over,  our  mas- 
ter dead,  Zack  killed  in  the  war,  Mistress  and 
her  two  girls  setting  out  here  just  staring  at  the 
woods  like  the  woods  could  help.  So  I'm  at 
the  age  you  say  I  am — full-growed  man — and 
leave  her,  leave  Mama  with  Dip  her  onliest  sis- 
ter and  strike  out  north.  Three  reasons  why: 
no  work  round  here,  nothing  I  can  do  for  Mama 
but  watch  her  eat  dirt  from  the  roadbank  and 
pick  at  herself  and  some  Yankee  pass  through 
holding  a  paper  saying  ironworkers  wanted  in 
Baltimore,  a  dollar  a  day.  So  I  walk  to  Mary- 
land, Baltimore.  No  such  thing.  They  ain't  hir- 
ing niggers.  I  ought  to  come  borne;  but  what  I 
eat  if  I  come  here?  old  honeysuckle?  So  I  walk 
down  on  the  map  a  little  and  penetrate  all  round 
the  state  of  Virginia,  doing  nigger  jobs — a  lit- 
tle blacksmithing,  a  whole  lot  of  digging;  every- 
body back  then  always  digging  holes." 

"Were  you  still  by  yourself?  Traveling 
alone?" 

"I  left  that  out.  Well,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion— yes,  I  traveled  alone;  light  as  rabbit  fur. 
But  a  whole  lot  of  time  I  was  standing  still  or 
laying  down,  and  then  I  had  company.  Two  or 
three  wives;  three,  four  sets  of  children.  All 
named  for  me." 

""Where  are  they  now?" 

He  looked  round  slowly,  both  sides  and  be- 
hind, as  though  they  all  might  have  gathered 
while  he  talked,  as  though  by  speaking  he  had 
summoned  not  only  their  memory  but  their 
faces,  palpable  bodies.  "They  ain't  with  me.  I 
ain't  with  them." 

"'You've  come  here  hunting  them?" 

'Wo  indeed.  They  never  heard  of  here.  I 
never  used  to  tell  present  folks  my  past." 

Forrest  said,  "Is  the  story  you're  telling  me 
true?"  He  felt  that  an  answer  was  urgent  to 
him  now;  he  didn't  know  why. 

"Pretty  nearly,  pretty  nearly — the  way  I  re- 
call it." 

"Then  go  on.  Tell  the  rest,  to  now." 
The  Negro  waited.  "Nothing  else,"  he  said. 
""What  you  expect?  Eighty  years  of  getting  up, 
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working,  laying  down.  You  want  to  hear  all  that, 
you  need  eighty  years — which  I  ain't  got." 

'"Please.  Why  are  you  here,  in  this  old  place?" 

"Same  reason  as  you — looking." 

"For  what?" 

"My  mania." 

Forrest  gave  a  little  chufl  through  his  nose — 
laugh,  wonder. 

She  be  in  her  hundreds,  if  you  counting 
right.  Nothing  hut  a  girl  when  I  was  born.  She 
always  say  I  parted  her  ways  while  they  still 
was  green — I  her  live  firstborn.  I  looking  for 
her. 

Forrest  said,  "Why?" 

''To  see  her  again,  see  do  she  know  me,  did 
she  ever  get  well,  get  her  right  mind  back,  let 
her  blame  me  some." 

"Blame  for  what?" 

"Not  fighting  no  harder  for  her,  when  I 
could." 

Forrest  said,  ''How  could  you?" 

"Sat  and  watched  her,  talked  to  her,  answered 
her  questions.  All  the  stuff  I  thought  was  vain." 

Forrest  said,  '"Did  you  fight  for  anybody?" 

"Me,"  he  said  quickly  and  struck  at  himself 
— palm  on  his  chest,  twice,  dry  hollow  thumps. 
Then  he  waited  and  thought  and  said,  "Who  the 
hell  you?  all  time  doubting  me,  all  time  asking 
why?  Fm  telling  you  what,  the  what  I  recall, 
what  I  need  to  find.  If  you  here  to  listen,  you 
listen  to  what.  It's  all  I  giving." 

Forrest  also  waited.  Then  he  said,  "Beg  your 
pardon." 

"I  don't  beg  yours.  Who  you  anyhow?" 

Forrest  told  him  again — his  name,  age,  home, 
his  work. 

"And  you  killed  your  woman?" 

"What  she  felt  for  me,  yes." 

"But  she  still  living?" 

Forrest  nodded,  in  the  dark. 

"And  you  hunting  her?" 

The  answer  reached  Forrest  from  wherever  it 
had  waited — or  freshly  burgeoned.  In  total  dark 
it  caused  him  no  pain  to  give  it  to  this  rank  old 
madman,  powerless  to  use  its  news,  powerless 
to  hurt.  "No,  I'm  not,"  he  said.  "I  am  head- 


ing  home.' 


Banky  said,  "Fm  there.  And  I'm  ready  to 
sleep.  You  welcome  to  sleep  in  my  poor  home." 
He  waited,  then  cackled  with  laughter  awhile, 
then  bowed  from  the  waist  toward  where  For- 
rest sat,  then  entered  the  black  house. 


THERE  WERE  TWO  LARCE  ROOMS  on  the  front 
of  the  house,  the  old  public  rooms.  When 
Forrest  stood  and  followed  Banky  indoors,  he 
found  him  waiting  in  the  hall,  hand  extended — 
found  him  with  his  own  hand  in  the  unrelieved 
dark.  The  dry  old  skin  gave  a  rustle  at  his  touch 
— hide  of  a  rattler,  dragon,  hermit;  the  skin  of 
all  Negroes  he  had  ever  touched,  the  tough  lov- 


ing cooks  I  spiteful  and  tender )  of  his  own 
hood — but  he  did  not  refuse  it;  and  Banky  s 
"You  ready?"  Forrest  gave  a  nod  that  no  u 
man  eye  could  have  seen,  and  felt  himself  dm 
off  to  the  right — the  center  of  that  room-  i 
his  toes  were  stumped  by  a  low  soft  obst;  ie 
"This  your  bed."  Banky  left  him. 

Forrest  squatted  and  felt  at  the  mass  on  M 
floor — it  seemed  a  pallet  made  of  carpet;  oj 
draperies;  dirt,  vermin,  he  thought  but  di 
care.  Again  a  huge  weight,  greater  than  fatij 
was  pressing  him  earthward.  So  great  ever 
did  not  struggle  to  see  it — to  name  it,  disA 
it-  need,  its  diet.  He  loosened  his  high  si 
and  lay  and  sank.  No  fear.  Surrender. 
.  "  After  hours  of  pure  sleep  and  lesser  drea' 
he  came  to  this — he  has  walked  for  days 
familiar  country,  southern  Virginia  (pine  wo< 
rolling  pastures,  the  trees  and  the  air  one  e 
mous  bell  ceaselessly  rung  by  millions  of  t 
teen-year  cicadas);  and  now,  tired  but  calm 
das  come  to  a  small  town,  a  boardinghouse 
has  signed  his  name  in  the  book  which  the  1 
keeps  by  the  door  (the  house  is  her  home,  sr 
but  cool;  she  is  beautiful,  a  widow  in  her  ei 
forties,  well-spoken,  fighting  with  lovely  and 
fortless  grace  to  feed  her  children,  herself, 
servants  by  the  hard  expedient  of  opening 
doors  to  a  streaming  world — he  feels  that  in 
dream).  She  leads  him  to  a  room  on  the  b  H 
of  the  house,  far  from  noise;  and  once  she  m 
shown  him  the  wardrobe  and  basin,  she  tu  l 
to  go,  then  stops  and  says,  "This  bed  is  yourl 
There  are  two  iron  beds,  one  large,  one  smalj| 
she  has  shown  him  the  small.  He  does  not  I 
why,  only  sets  down  his  grip  (which  by  now! 
has  rigged  with  rope,  as  a  pack) ;  but  she  sm  I 
and  says,  "You  have  paid  for  a  room  that  hcl 
two  people.  Now  we'll  wait  for  the  other."  Til 
she  turns  and  goes;  and  he  does  not  see  her,  I 
in  fact  no  life  at  all  till  evening,  when  from  i 
at  the  other  side  of  the  house  a  bell  rings  s*| 
per  and  he  washes  and  goes.  And  has  eatei 
full  meal — steak,  pan  gravy,  corn,  snap  bea 
tomatoes — when  the  lady  appears  in  the  dini 
room  door  and,  grave  as  a  sibyl,  searches  ] 
faces  of  his  fellow  feeders.  It  is  him  she  wai 
He  knows  that  at  once — there  is  someone  i 
hind  her  in  the  darkening  hall — but  he  does  i 
speak.  A  fellow  guest — a  young  man  at  his  rif 
— is  asking  him  the  purpose  of  his  journey, 
he  offers  his  face  to  the  lady's  search,  he  is  a 
trying  to  answer  the  question,  to  remember  t 
answer.  Just  when  he  knows  and  is  ready 
speak,  the  lady  speaks  also  but  not  to  him.  S 
turns  to  the  person  waiting  behind  her  and  cle; 
ly  says,  "Mayfield — take  the  seat  by  Mr.  Ma 
field."  An  elderly  man — white  hair  in  clean  loi 
locks  to  his  shoulders,  the  clothes  of  a  wander 
(more  nearly  a  tramp) — steps  slowly  forwai 
As  he  comes,  he  studies  only  the  floor,  his  shi 
fling  feet — a  careful  mover,  forced  into  care  1 
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and  exhaustion.  Forrest  thinks  he  should 
to  help  the  man;  but  the  young  man  beside 
again  asks  the  purpose  of  his  lengthy  trip: 
ie  turns  and  says,  "My  health — for  my 
th,"  and  by  then  the  old  man  is  seated  be- 
:  him.  Silently.  Breathing  hard  from  his  ef- 
the  latest  leg  of  his  own  long  journey,  but 
,ord  of  greeting  and  no  look,  no  smile.  The 
man  faces  only  his  plate,  empty  and  white; 
when  Forrest  passes  the  cooling  food  to 
,  he  serves  himself  in  silence,  staring  down. 

young  man  beside  Forrest  asks  what  is 
>ig — "You  look  quite  well" — but  Forrest  is 
lly  watching  the  old  man  and  knows,  though 
annot  look  up  to  check,  that  the  lady  stands 
n  the  doorway,  watching  also.  She  is  watch- 
two — Forrest,  the  old  man — and  still  she  is 
'e,  not  from  puzzlement  but  fear  that  some- 
g  will  not  happen.  It  does.  Then.  The  old 
i  separates  a  biscuit  into  halves.  He  is  For- 
's  father.  Forrest  sees  it;  no  question  of 
bt  or  error.  He  senses  that  the  lady  is  also 
ing.  Forrest  speaks  the  name — "'Robinson, 
ler.  Robinson  Mayfield."  The  old  man  eats 
biscuit  slowly,  still  watching  his  plate.  He 
s  not  seem  hungry.  He  is  eating  because  he 
been  led  here  where  eating  is  expected.  Yet 
•n  he  has  chewed  it  all  and  swallowed,  he 
is  to  Forrest,  waiting  with  eyes  from  the 
ning  which  Forrest  remembers;  but  with 
crushing  difference:  their  gaze  is  no  longer 
Hy  or  searching,  merely  polite.  He  is  trying 
hink  of  an  answer  for  this  stranger  smiling 
de  him.  No  one  but  Forrest  is  waiting  now 
111  the  others  are  eating  blackberry  roll  ( it  is 
-July  ) ;  the  lady  has  gone.  The  old  man — 
)inson  Mayfield  undoubtedly,  the  father  For- 
has  not  seen  for  twenty-seven  years,  for 
>m  he  now  yearns — that  old  man  carefully 
s,  "Forgive  me."  He  smiles.  "Maybe  so.  You 
{  very  well  be  right.  I  am  too  tired  to  say. 
i  tired,  too  far."  Forrest  does  not  wonder 
far  from  what  or  why  his  heart  yearns  so 
cely  tonight  for  the  simple  sound  of  his  own 
ie  spoken  in  that  old  voice.  He  says,  "For- 
2n,"  and  turns  to  the  food  congealed  on  his 
:e. 

the  midst  of  that  (at  the  point  where 
orrest  heard  the  dinner  bell),  black  Banky 
ie  to  the  door  of  the  room  and  stood — no 
«t.  Since  leaving  Forrest  here,  he  had  been 
he  kitchen  to  deposit  their  pan,  then  into  the 
<ezeway  to  wash  his  feet,  then  back  to  the 
nt  room  opposite  Forrest's.  He  had  sat  in  an 
ichair  and  tried  to  sleep  (he  had  not  slept 
on  his  back  for  years — danger  of  death) 
had  failed  and  succeeded  only  in  thinking: 
inory,  faces  he  had  hoped  to  see  only  in 
tven  (he  was  certain  of  heaven,  though  afraid 
go ) .  So  he'd  crossed  the  hall  and  listened 


for  the  sounds  that  would  locate  Forrest  and, 
more,  tell  his  nature — the  secret  signals  of  kind- 
ness or  cruelty  which,  all  his  life,  Banky  had 
detected  in  darkness  or  light,  near  or  far.  He 
stood  and  listened  till  the  end  of  the  dream. 
There  seemed  to  be  sounds  of  quicker  breath, 
two  muffled  blows  of  a  fist  on  the  floor;  but  age 
had  dulled  the  special  keenness  of  his  organ  of 
knowledge  I  that  film  of  skin  on  his  palms,  in 
his  nostrils,  across  his  eyes,  that  received  from 
the  world — or  had  for  eight  decades — the  ur- 
gent news:  early  warning  or,  rarely,  confirma- 
tion of  clear  path  ahead,  invitation  to  safety, 
pleasure,  rest ) ;  and  silence  had  taken  the  room 
again.  So  Banky  moved  slowly  to  enter  the 
space,  sliding  each  foot  forward  with  fear  and 
care  so  as  not  to  touch  the  body  somewhere 
there  asleep,  afloat  in  its  secret  life,  cast  away. 
Banky  thought  some  of  that — and  felt  it  all — 
and  when  he  knew  that  his  right  foot  had  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  body,  he  stopped  and  waited 
a  little,  thinking.  The  white  man,  covered  in 
dark  beneath  him — in  reach  of  all  his  organs  of 
touch,  his  harmful  instruments — seemed  quiet 
again,  entirely  quiet.  Banky  slowly  reached  to  his 
own  hip  pocket — no  fumbling  now — and  found 
his  knife.  He  opened  it  silently  and  in  one  move, 
fluid  and  quiet  as  a  snake — no  cracking  of  joints 
— he  knelt  to  the  floor.  His  knees  touched  For- 
rest's warm  right  hand  where,  abandoned  in  the 
dream,  it  lay  open,  empty.  The  knife  was  in 
Banky  s  own  right  hand.  He  extended  his  left 
and  with  perfect  aim  inserted  his  forefinger, 
dry,  and  touched  Forrest — lightly  on  the  palm. 
Misery  poured  from  the  hand  into  Banky  like 
the  jolting  current  he  had  known  thirty  years 
before  when  lightning  struck  a  mule  he  had 
just  finished  plowing — fifty  yards  away — and 
slammed  through  the  damp  earth  to  burn  his 
feet.  His  finger  moved  on,  still  accurately,  and 
stopped  at  the  crest  of  the  sleeping  wrist  where 
a  pulse  thudded  up  to  meet  him  like  cries,  deep 
wide-spaced  bellowing.  He  had  not  felt  active 
pity  for  years,  maybe  since  his  mother  lost  her 
mind  and  raved;  but  he  felt  it  now  and  knew 
its  name — and  also  thought  he  knew  its  de- 
mand. He  drew  back  his  probing  hand,  extended 
the  other — the  right  hand  armed  with  the  open 
knife — and  with  no  need  to  gauge  his  force  or 
feel  for  his  target,  he  pulled  the  sharp  edge 
once  across  the  wrist.  Lightly  though,  a  dry  re- 
hearsal. He  felt  again.  The  wrist  was  dry  and 
in  that  instant  of  touch  Banky  knew  he  could 
not  help  this  man,  not  give  him  ihe  peace  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  render  now.  He  drew  back 
his  knife,  folded  it,  and  hid  it  in  his  pocket 
again.  Then,  knowing  there  was  no  chance  that 
he  would  sleep  and  die  unawares,  he  lay  slow- 
ly back  on  the  hard  floor.  Forrest  was  just  be- 
yond his  reach — ten  inches  more  than  the  length 
of  his  arm;  and  to  ease  the  morning,  the  strange 
awakening,  Banky 's  head  was  laid  at  Forrest's 
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feet.  At  first  light,  Forrest  would  not  have  to 
wake  to  immediate  sight  of  Banky's  eyes,  open 

and  waiting. 


Hi;  work  a  good  two  hours  past  dawn,  not 
from  any  external  sound  or  movement  or 
Hanky's  nearness  or  the  light  full  on  him 
through  the  tall  east  window,  but  from  satiation, 
a  rest  so  deep  and  venturesome  as  to  give  him 
the  sense,  as  his  eyes  broke  open,  of  lightness 
and  cleanness,  of  a  life  unburdened  by  past  or 
future,  all  an  open  present  like  a  cleared  field 
in  sunlight.  A  sense  of  healing  that  bore  in  its 
heart  no  threat  to  end.  His  dream  had  sunk  be- 
neath conscious  memory,  and  the  turbulence 
that  rose  from  its  plummet  was  hope.  He  could 
live  his  life;  he  knew  the  way.  And  so  he  was 
happy — for  twenty,  thirty  seconds.  He  had 
waked  on  his  back  and  all  he  had  seen  till  then 
was  ceiling- — the  strangely  intact,  unstained 
white  plaster  twelve  feet  above. 

But  Banky  had  waited  as  long  as  he  could. 
When  he  heard  the  final  sounds  of  waking,  he 
quickly  rose  to  his  knees  again  and  was  there 
over  Forrest — "I'm  going  with  you." 

Forrest  looked.  All  the  causes  of  misery  stood 
in  him,  large  and  genuine,  his  respite  ended. 
''Where  am  I  going?"  he  said. 

Banky  smiled — the  first  time.  "You  say.  Fm 
following." 

Forrest  said,  "Why?  " 

''You  by  yourself  now.  You  need  some  help, 
need  somebody.  Fm  free  and  ready." 

Forrest  said.  "You're  hunting  your  mother." 

"Did  I  tell  you  that?"  Banky  said.  "I  was. 
When  I  came  back  down  here,  I  thought  I  was 
— two.  three  wTeeks  ago.  First  day,  I  come 
straight  here,  found  this.  I  knew  it  was  the  place 
— somebody  told  me  years  ago  the  Fittses  had 
>old  out  to  some  poor  trash  that  had  built  this 
hotel  and  then  gone  broke.  But  before  they  left, 
they  tore  down  all  that  was  in  my  memory,  ex- 
cept your  springs  and  a  tree  or  two  I  recognized. 
All  the  quarters  was  gone — my  mama's  house, 
Dip  her  sister's,  the  shop  1  forged  in.  Trees  and 
foul  water.  So  I  walked  on  to  Micro — I  knew 
that  good,  ain't  barelv  changed — and  asked  this     ness — his  strength  well-tended  for  a  man 


liar.  I  say  to  her  I  ain't  here  for  money,  bu  ci 
she  tell  me  where  Mama  is?  She  say  to  mi  n 
.1-  quick  as  that.  'When  she  die?'  I  say.  ill 
Caroline  say,  'Who  say  she  dead?  Maybtij 
living  in  the  Washington  White  House,  <■ 
ing  angel  food  cakes  for  Teddy  Roosevelt.  M 
be  she  living  in  a  shack  near  here  with  fou  id 
hounds,  eating  dirt  and  scratching.  Either  m 
you're  no  good  to  her  now.  Too  late,  BanjW 
too  late  again.'  She  always  been  the  bitch  iltj 
crowd,  Miss  Caroline;  but  she  tell  what  her  n  ui 
think  is  so;  so  I  didn't  backtalk  none  at  all.  J 
to  her,  'True.'  Then  she  say,  'Where  you  livi ; 
and  I  ask  her  do  she  have  a  suggestion? Mil 
say  no  again;  she  quick  as  ever.  I  ask  her,  'm 
own  that  old  piece  of  hotel  where  the  hid 
u-rd  to  be?"  She  say,  "1  do.'  I  told  her  I  heanldj 
Fittses  lost  it.  'Did,'  she  say,  'but  the  trashW 
bought  it  couldn't  sit  there  and  w  ork  long  en<  m 
to  pay  the  mortgage,  so  it's  mine  again.'  lie 
she  study  me  hard;  then  say,  'You  want  it?'  m 
yes — to  see  what  she  mean.  'Take  it,'  she  In 
'It's  mine  to  give.  Take  it,  use  it,  and  whenlo 
done,  burn  it.  But  don't  come  asking  me'fl 
Julia  again,  or  money  or  food.  Don't  brine  t 
your  face  another  time.'  Then  she  shut  the  an 
I  swear  to  God — two  weeks  ago." 

Forrest  nodded.  "I  believe  you.  You've  g>v 
grand  home."  He  smiled,  waved  round  at'h 
big  bright  room. 

Banky  said,  "This  don't  mean  birdshit  to  r  . 
Forrest  said,  "It  does  to  me."  He  had  Wo 
all  that,  half  risen,  arms  propped  behind  l'n 
Now  he  reached  for  his  shoes  and  laced  then  t 
carefully.  Then  he  stood  and  walked  four  stii 
toward  the  door  (nearer  to  the  door  than  Bai1« 
>till  kneeling):  then  he  turned  and  said, 
sorry,  Banky,  and  I  thank  you  for  kindnes'J 
am  going  home  myself — eventually,  I  hop 
As  Forrest  spoke,  he  knew  he  had  said  that  ^ 
night:  but  it  came  entirely  differently  no;': 
like  the  mention  of  a  gate,  a  goal,  not  a  ter  j 
nus.  "And  the  way  I'll  live,  I  cannot  use  yi 
I  would  be  no  help  on  earth  to  you." 

"Help  won't  what  I  needed,"  Banky  sd 
"I  helping  myself."  He  rose,  faced  Forrest,  -J 
extended  his  arms  to  demonstrate  his  truthsl 
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old  white  man  in  the  store  if  he  heard  of  Julia 
Patterson.  He  told  me.  'Sure.  Old  crazy  Julia. 
Lived  back  yonder  with  all  them  dogs.'  I  ask 
was  she  live.  He  say  he  ain't  seen  her  for  twenty 
years:  but  he  say,  'Don't  trust  me.  Heap  of  folks 
I  ain't  seen  ain't  dead,  and  some  of  'em  come 
back  and  cheat  me.'  I  ask  him  who  must  I  trust: 
and  he  said.  "Won't  she  a  Fitts  nigger?  Miss 
Caroline  Fitts  still  living  up  the  road.'  He  tell 
me  where:  so  I  go  and  there  she — old  as  me. 
and  meaner,  and  three-fourths  blind;  but  she 
knew  me  the  minute  she  see  my  face.  'You're 
too  late.  Banky,'  she  say  first  thing.  'I'm  poor 
as  you.'  It  looked  like  she  was,  but  she  a  big 


age,  the  knowledge  of  his  years  intact,  unhaj 
ened,  offered  for  use. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  never  wou 
Forrest  had  taken  the  thing  he  could  use — 1| 
message  imparted  by  Banky's  example,  inst 
ed  in  his  sleep,  the  dream  t  still  buried  bene.i 
his  memory)  of  his  own  lost  father,  burnt-o 
abandoned.  He  felt  in  his  coat,  withdrew  1 
wallet,  and  extended  a  paper  dollar  towa 
Banky.  "For  your  trouble,"  he  said. 

Banky  shook  his  head  and  held  his  place,  1 
eyes  full  open,  unblinking  on  Forrest,  who  sa 
again.  "Thank  you,"  and  turned  and,  findii 
his  grip  in  the  hall,  went  quickly  out. 
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iPECTS  OF  A  MODERN  HERO 

rt  Stern  perceived  as  the  world's  greatest  prosecutor 
Sammy  Glick  the  archangel 


3  LIVE  IN  A  TIME  when  the  most  revolu- 
Dnary  developments  seem  to  have  been 
ble  almost  as  soon  as  they  occur.  What 
ipossible  yesterday  is  not  only  a  common- 
tomorrow,  it  is  likely  to  appear  always 
e  been  a  commonplace,  in  a  kind  of  uni- 
application  of  Fred  Allen's  sly  insight, 
,  little  bright  line,  don't  you  cry,/ You'll  be 
e  by  and  by."  Yet,  for  all  our  instant  at- 
3nts  to  the  atomic  age,  home  television, 
>n,  and  women's  liberation,  I  cannot  be- 
ve  will  ever  come  to  view  the  prosecu- 
career  of  Herbert  J.  Stern  as  a  natural 
menon. 

ing  his  brief  but  furious  tenure  in  the 
I  States  Attorney's  Office  in  New  Jersey 
nure  that  ended  early  this  year  with  his 
ltment  to  the  federal  bench — Herbert 
like  a  walking,  talking  Ajax  cleanser,  ac- 
ished  not  merely  the  impossible  but  the 
sterous.  In  four  years  he  managed  to  de- 
ninate  the  state's  one-armed  bandit  poli- 
ind  thereby  discomfited  everything  con- 
d  holy  in  Jersey,  including  the  cynicism, 
reover,  he  did  the  job  in  impeccably  non- 
an  fashion,  tossing  Democrats  and  Re- 
ans  into  prison  with  charming  evenhand- 
i.  In  a  state  where  children  at  the  breast 
d  that  it's  "the  two  parties  against  the 
I, '  this  was  unblemished  irony.  And  since 
is  without  party  affiliation  it  was  more  fit- 
till. 

rn  prosecuted  eight  Mayors,  two  Secre- 
of  State,  two  State  Treasurers,  two  power- 
political  bosses,  a  nationally  famous  Con- 
nan — and  over  100  other  public  officials, 
at  a  handful  were  convicted,  lengthy  sen- 
s  were  meted  out  to  most  (the  Mayor  of 
'  City:  fifteen  years;  the  Mayor  of  New- 
ten  years),  and  Lewisburg  Penitentiary 
nouses  so  many  of  Stern's  prey  that  the 
3n  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets 
wark  call  it  Stern  College. 


Entire  city  administrations  were  turned  out 
by  the  prosecutions,  with  voters  sweeping  in 
reform  governments  in  such  "eternal"  machine 
strongholds  as  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Atlan- 
tic City.  The  notorious  Hudson  County  Demo- 
cratic organization  was  wiped  out  from  the  top 
with  the  conviction  of  John  V.  Kenny,  the  ven- 
erable "Little  Cuy"  who  bossed  the  county  from 
his  Jersey  City  base  for  twenty-five  years.  In  a 
final  bipartisan  coup,  Stern  destroyed  Gov. 
William  T.  Cahill's  Republican  administration 
by  indicting  some  of  his  closest  aides  for  fraud- 
ulent fund-raising,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
Democrat  Brendan  T.  Byrne  to  win  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion  on  an  anti-corruption  platform. 
No  public  prosecutor  in  the  nation  has  ever  ap- 
proached this  record.  How  much  more  impres- 
sive, then,  that  Stern  did  it  against  the  grain  of 
his  time  and  place. 

As  the  Watergate  scandal  demonstrates,  the 
years  1969-73  were  virtually  synonymous  with 
cover-up.  In  New  Jersey,  however,  cover-up  had 
been  a  way  of  life  for  the  better  part  of  the 
century.  It  was  a  condition  that  had  always  in- 
spired in  me,  as  in  other  native  sons  of  the 
Garden  State,  equal  measures  of  hilarity  and 
indignation.  For  that  reason  I  began  watching 
Stern's  career  from  the  moment  he  became 
chief  assistant  to  U.S.  Attorney  Frederick  B. 
Lacey  in  the  fall  of  1969.  I  had  an  even  more 
parochial  interest  in  him:  from  1961  to  1963 
I  had  served  as  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in 
the  very  office  Stern  would  later  head  with  such 
distinction.  Then  in  December  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Stern,  now  only 
thirty-seven  years  old,  was  going  up  to  the 
bench,  I  decided  to  journey  to  Newark  to  meet 
him.  Like  most  observers,  I  had  been  skeptical 
of  Stern  when  he  began  prosecuting  politicians, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  going  after  only  Democrats. 
While  even  partisan  prosecutions  were  rare  in 
fersey,  it  was  not  hard  to  attribute  them  to  John 
Mitchell's  apparent  grand  plan  to  set  up  Re- 
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publi  can  beachheads  in  traditional  Dei 
bailiwicks.  Now  that  Stern  had  complel  yi 
abused  everyone  of  such  notions,  I  trai 
my  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to  a  gem 
picion  of  him  as  a  person. 

The  reasons,  I  vaguely  acknowledge 
sentimental.  New  Jersey  politics  had  bet 
to  me.  I  knew  a  number  of  the  men  Ste 
wiped  out,  and  1  liked  them.  Crooks  tl 
questionably  were,  and  usurpers  of  the 
tution,  but  I  had  a  personal  library  of  si 
people  they  had  helped.  Politicians  on  th 
—and  bosses  in  particular — are  ou 
friendly  sorts,  and  because  1  grew  up  un 
New  Jersey  ones,  they  looked  a  cut  ab 
rest  to  me. 

Intellectually  I  couldn't  justify  them] 
a  minute.  They  stand  for  special  privileg 
only  occasionally  (and  then  often  only  h 
dent)   represent  the  interests  of  the 
public.  If  they  are  leaders  they  control  n 
tions  and  renominations  of  elected  officii) 
elected  officials,  they  are  generally  in  th 
the  leaders.  Whether  or  not  money  is  j- 
this  is  a  corruption  of  our  democracy 
roots. 

Since  Stern  had  devastated  the  machine 
mind  was  firmly  in  his  corner.  But  what  d 
tell  your  heart?  Where  I  came  from,  cru 
were  looked  upon  as  sissies,  boy  scouts 
Men  had  the  clout,  the  Men  were  in — or  a 
close  to — the  Organization.  This  was  sent 
tality.  But  when  I  wanted  to  be  an  Ass 
U.S.  Attorney  it  was  my  county  leaden 
swung  it  for  me. 

So  Herb  Stern  interested  me,  and  on  m 
over  to  Newark  I  anticipated  much  more  I 
nostalgic  journey.  I  would  get  a  chance  toij 
sure  a  man  who  could  not  have  existed  ifc 
time  there.  Unless  I  could  come  out  of  myi 
I  could  not  imagine  liking  him;  but  unl/ 
were  to  shed  everything  I  believed  in,  I  c 
not  help  respecting  him. 

A  terrible  innoo 

Stern's  looks  are  so  deceptive  that 
easy  to  understand  why  it  took  the  ]i< 
satraps  a  long  time  to  take  him  seriously 
mous  prosecutors  invariably  look  like  pro& 
tors.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Robert  F.  Kenr 
Samuel  Seabury,  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  Fa 
Hogan,  Burton  B.  Roberts,  Richard  Kuh — I 
in  his  manner  had  a  way  of  making  honest  "I 
scurry  home  to  recheck  the  tax  returns.  Si] 
who  was  more  effective  than  all  of  them,  1< 
like  an  earnest  young  accountant  who  perl 
moonlights  weekends  on  the  violin  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  Bergen  Mall.  He  stands  six 1 
even,  but  people  have  sworn,  after  an  ei 
evening  with  him,  that  he  was  no  better  ♦ 


>,  five-ten,  undoubtedly  because  he  car- 
'  160  pounds  on  a  slight  bone  structure, 
ears  ago  he  weighed  220.  He  lost  it  on  a 
ogram,  dropping  as  low  as  140. 
■  everything  else  I  do,  I  did  it  to  excess," 

and  the  remark  comes  as  close  to  self- 
i  as  Stern  is  likely  to  get.  Conceit  has 
to  do  with  it.  He  has  simply  looked  his 
r  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  evidence  and 
:  persuasive  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

in  our  talks  1  asked  him  if  there  were 
g  he  would  have  done  differently,  if  he 
1  any  disappointments  as  U.S.  Attorney, 
ournalism-school  question,  designed  to 
person  a  chance  to  wax  humble  while 
no  blame. 

contemplated  the  question  for  three 
"No,"  he  said.  "We've  achieved  our 
Djectives.  We  wanted  to  clean  up  govern- 

0  build  an  efficient,  nonpartisan  office; 
te  a  climate  of  hope  for  the  public;  to 
tradition  of  decent,  honest  law  enforce- 
we've  done  all  these  things." 

1  no  disappointments?" 

le.  The  office  is  running  smoothly.  I'm 
it  in  good  hands.  Jonathan  Goldstein 

s  chief  assistant,  now  acting  U.S.  Attor- 

i  the  finest  prosecutor  in  the  country.  If 
thinks  that  my  leaving  will  make  life 

for  corruption,  they'll  soon  discover  how 

they  are." 

;y  know  that,"  I  said,  "but  the  ones  I've 
to  aren't  sorry  to  see  you  go.  They  con- 
ou  the  angel  of  death;  you  brought  them 
pm." 

3,  a  pogrom,"  he  shot  back.  "A  pogrom 
:  the  guilty." 

niled  to  myself — at  myself — because  I 
believed  him.  From  any  other  lips,  this 
ent  would  have  been  the  most  ludicrous 
sm,  but  it  was  clear  that  Stern  meant 
Aord  of  it.  And  if  that  didn't  make  it  any 
it  did  make  it  more  interesting, 
ry  now  and  then  Stern  hits  you  with  a 
hat  seems  to  wrinkle  but  one  side  of  his 
f  there's  a  word  for  the  Stern  smile  in  the 
h  language  it  eludes  me.  In  Yiddish  it's 
■g,  giving  out  with  an  aha!-aha!-you-see- 
ght-I-am-ain't-I-a-pretty-great-fella  smile, 
nsidered  fine  to  kvell  over  a  grandchild, 
kvell  over  yourself  is  insufferable.  And 
ern  is  not  insufferable;  if  anything,  his 
■nt  immodesty  comes  across  as  innocence, 
i  of  an  unusual  variety.  He  appears  unable 
erstand,  for  example,  how  any  right-think- 
rson  could  criticize  him. 


THE  FEELING  against  Stern  is  cutting- 
ick  wherever  machine  politicians  gather, 
is  just  about  everywhere  in  Jersey.  Not 
^e  of  what  he  did  to  them  personally — I 


didn't,  after  all,  go  up  to  Lewisburg — but  for 
what  he  had  done  to  their  world.  It  was  as  tight 
a  party  state  as  could  be  found  in  the  country; 
indeed,  it  would  take  volumes  to  describe  how 
it  was  in  New  Jersey  before  Herb  Stern  came 
around.  I'll  hold  it  to  a  few  things  I  saw  and 
heard  across  the  years. 

On  the  night  of  our  graduation  from  Passaic 
High  School  in  June  1951,  some  friends  and  I 
made  a  party-hop  to  the  home  of  a  classmate 
whose  father  had  been  a  major  trial  lawyer  in 
the  Twenties  and  Thirties — until  he  was  jailed 
and  disbarred  for  fixing  accident  cases.  He  was 
now  a  well-respected  doctor — do  you  think  that 
happens  anywhere  else? — but  this  night  he  was 
reminiscing  about  his  career  at  the  bar. 

He  had  had  a  couple  of  nuns  as  clients,  he  told 
us,  who  were  hit  by  an  Erie  Railroad  train  in 
Passaic  one  morning  in  the  late  Twenties.  The 
track  ran  though  our  main  drag  in  those  days, 
and  it  gave  the  city  a  curious  fame,  nearly  com- 
parable to  the  Passaic  High  Wonder  Team, 
which  won  159  straight  basketball  games  dur- 
ing the  Golden  Age  of  Sports. 

Since  the  accident  occurred  in  Passaic  and 
the  nuns  lived  in  Passaic,  the  lawyer  naturally 
laid  the  venue  for  his  suit  against  the  railroad 
in  Passaic  County.  Almost  as  naturally,  he  lost. 
The  county  was  then  fiercely  anti-Catholic,  mak- 
ing it  virtually  impossible  to  find  a  fair  jury. 
The  judges  were  not  much  better  on  that  score, 
and  tended  to  favor  the  railroad  to  boot. 

Shortly  after  the  trial,  a  representative  of 
Frank  Hague,  the  Mayor  of  Jersey  City,  called 
on  my  pal's  dad. 

"Counselor," he  said, "how  come  you  laid  the 
venue  in  Passaic  on  behalf  of  them  nuns?" 

"Well,  there  was  no  alternative  under  the 
law." 

"But  counselor,  they  don't  like  Catholics  in 
Passaic." 

"I'm  aware  of  that,"  the  lawyer  said. 

"If  you  were  aware  of  that,  counselor,  why 
didn't  you  sue  in  Hudson  County?" 

"But  the  judge  would  have  thrown  it  out  in 
Hudson." 

"What  judge  would  have  thrown  it  out,  coun- 
selor?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  get  what  you  mean,  but  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  would  have  thrown 
it  out  eventually,  so  what's  the  point?" 

"What  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  would 
have  thrown  it  out?" 

The  lawyer  dropped  his  head,  like  a  little 
kid.  And  the  emissary  from  Hague  twisted  the 
shiv. 

"I  was  going  to  take  you  to  see  the  Boss, 
counselor,"  he  said.  "But  seeing  how  goddamn 
dumb  you  are,  your  presence  would  insult  him." 

Wet  behind  the  ears  we  may  have  been,  but 
we  all  understood  that  story  perfectly.  Every- 
thing was  bosses  and  connections,  what  else  was 


"In  1961  it  never 
occurred  to  us 
that  any  politi- 
cal appointee 
would  breathe 
without  the  okay 
from  the 
county  leader." 
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there  to  politics?  Issues  were  for  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Herb  Stern  makes  it  no  secret  that  he  has 
never  entered  a  political  clubhouse,  that  he 
doesn't  know  the  party  affiliations  of  his  assis- 
tants, that  no  leader  would  dare  send  him  an 
applicant  for  a  job.  This  is  admirable,  to  be 
sure,  but  more  than  a  bit  misleading  for  its  impli- 
cation that  anyone  could  have  done  the  same  at 
any  time.  In  1961,  when  I  was  looking  for  a 
job  in  Stern's*  office,  the  then  U.S.  Attorney, 
David  M.  Satz,  Jr.,  might  have  hired  a  couple 
of  assistants  on  his  own,  but  no  more  than  a 
couple.  In  those  days,  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  any  political  appointee  was  an  independent 
agent.  We  knew,  as  well  as  we  knew  DiMaggio-'s 
number,  that  no  official  would  breathe  without 
the  okay  from  the  county  leader. 

A  story  from  those  days  makes  the  point 
forcefully.  One  of  the  people  sworn  in  a  few 
weeks  after  me  had  been  an  assistant  county 
prosecutor  in  Hudson  County.  He  was  ten  years 
older  than  most  of  the  staff.  One  night  I  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  join  us. 

"Not  my  choice,"  he  said.  "I  was  happy  with 
the  prosecutor's  ofhce.  I  had  m\  own  practice, 
the  money  was  good,  it  was  an  easy  life. 

"Then  one  day  while  I  was  making  a  speech 
for  a  candidate  in  Journal  Square,  a  guy  grabs 
my  elbow  and  tells  me  to  stop  talking.  Just  like 
that,  he  says,  'Get  down  from  there,  pally, 
you're  Hatched. 

"How  could  I  be?"  I  said. 
"  'You're  goin'  to  the  feds,  no  more  politics.' 
"But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  feds." 
"  'I  know  how  you  feel.  kid.  but  it's  for  the 
party.  We  need  a  guy  with  the  feds,  you  gotta 
do  your  part.' 
"But  why  me?" 

'Cause,  kiddy,  you're  the  only  one  could 
get  through  the  FBI  search.'  " 

By  1962  I  was  handling  a  tax  case  for  the 
government  in  the  Hudson  County  Courthouse. 
My  argument  over,  I  walked  into  a  mob  scene 
in  the  hall.  It  was  swearing-in  day  for  the  new 
county  prosecutor,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Tumulty. 
The  county  boss,  John  V.  Kenny,  was  in  the 
first  row  of  the  crowded  courtroom,  sitting  with 
half  the  entourage  that  Stern  would  later  ship 
off  to  the  federal  penitentiary.  The  sheriff  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  Tumulty  to  the  throng. 
"To  be  prosecutor  of  Hudson  County,"  he  said, 
"you  need  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience 
of  Job,  the  strength  of  a  lion,  the  cunning  of  a 
tiger — and  the  okay  from  Johnny." 

Before  the  laughter  could  subside,  State  Sen. 
William  Kelly  hopped  up  from  the  audience 
and  said:  "And  if  he's  got  the  last  qualification, 
he  don't  need  the  rest;  and  if  he  lacks  the  last, 
all  the  rest  won't  buy  him  a  subway  token." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office,  I  told  the  story 
to  the  staff.  Everyone  applauded. 


Nixon  fights  co  u 


|F  it's  true  that  everything  Richa 
I  touches  turns  to  irony,  it  was  never  II 
as  in  New  Jersey.  Senatorial  courtes)-i 
that  the  senior  Senator  of  the  Preside)  t 
is  the  effective  appointing  agent  of  U. 
neys.  The  Senator  traditionally  sends  uj 
and  unless  the  White  House  has  pictur? 
guy  in  flagrante,  he's  likely  to  get  th<  jo 
1969  Clifford  P.  Case  was  the  man  N 
to  defer  to,  a  circumstance  honeycom 
irony.  For  Senator  Case  was  the  very  e  % 
radiclib  in  the  Nixon-Agnew  view.  Fu 
never  liked  the  President  and  supported 
feller  at  the  1968  convention.  In  Nev| 
Case,  for  more  than  two  decades,  has  *k 
tacking  the  politics  of  both  parties  as 
in  the  nostrils  and  an  offense  in  the  v.n 
the   world."   Nixon's   election   gave  m 
chance  to  effect  a  cleanup,  and  he  nl 
most  of  it. 

Case  chose  Frederick  B.  Lacey  for  I 
torney.  Lacey,  then  forty-eight,  had  imjfl 
credentials.  He  was  a  first-rate  trial  law! 
a  partner  in  a  prestigious  Newark  firm.l 
had  served  as  first  Assistant  U.S.  Attc  td 
the  early  Fifties.  He  wasn't  politically  a 
but  his  Republican  stripes  were  in  pLl 
Case  had  no  trouble  passing  him  through! 
House  and  Justice  Department  muster,  i 
Lacey  hired  Stern  as  his  chief  am 
largely  as  a  result  of  having  opposed  thJI 
lawyer,  unsuccessfully,  in  the  Colonial  iJ 
Case  in  1968.  Stern,  who  had  joined  the  d 
Department's  Organized  Crime  and  Ra<| 
ing  section  late  in  1965  after  almost  foi  J 
in  Frank  Hogan's  office  in  Manhattan,  1 
in  Newark  for  years  in  an  effort  to  bnl 
bribery  shakedown  of  Colonial,  otj 
known  as  the  Big  Inch,  the  largest  pipelirl 
ect  in  history.  Lacey,  a  private  lawyer5! 
case,  was  impressed  with  Stern,  as  vi 
should  have  been.  Colonial  turned  out  ll 
prototype  of  the  Stern  Method;  the  ca  I 
broken,  as  many  would  be  in  the  future,  I 
massive  subpoenaing  of  books  and  recoil 
At  bottom,  the  Method  is  simply  the  a| 
tion  of  the  adage  that  wherever  you  seel 
cians,  businessmen,  and  labor  leaders  tJ 
you  just  throw  an  egg  and  hit  a  guilty! 
In  execution,  of  course,  the  work  is  painsu 
but  fundamentally  that's  the  ticket.  Laca 
Stern,  who  quickly  became  known  in  the! 
as  Batman  and  Robin,  used  the  Method  tq 
effect  in  the  trial  of  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addj 
and  the  Newark  City  Hall  gang. 

After  Lacey  went  on  the  federal  ben 
early  1971,  Stern  streamlined  the  Methoj 
began  to  go  into  cities  cold,  without  a  sh 
evidence  or  even  a  lead,  and  out  he'd  com; 
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t  just  could  be  the  conversation  piece  of  the  year? 


Mow  the  man  down! 
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Sidney  Zion  baskets  full  of  convictions.  But  as  easy  as  it  had 
been  for  Senator  Case  to  sail  Lacey  through, 
the  reverse  was  true  in  the  Stern  nomination. 
It  took  thirteen  months  for  Stern  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  Nixon,  with  the  Nixon  Administration 
sitting  on  its  hands,  hoping  that  something 
would  happen  in  New  Jersey  to  force  Case  to 
withdraw  the  nomination.  No  administration 
wants  its  prosecutors  to  be  independent  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  New  Jersey  office 
liad  amply  demonstrated  that  it  was  going  its 
own  way,  with  the  press  and  public  strongly  in 
its  corner.  Moreover,  Lacey  and  Stern  had  be- 
gun to  investigate  Republicans,  including  State 
Chairman  Nelson  Gross,  a  loyal  Nixon  man  and 
the  party's  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Such  a  situ- 
ation could  obviously  get  out  of  hand,  and  of 
course  it  did.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
the  Administration  stalled  on  Stern;  what's  im- 
pressive is  that  Case  stood  fast,  and  won. 

Why  now? 

J^IKOM  THE  BEGINNING  of  Lacey 's  and  Stern's 
1/reign  of  terror  in  \ru  Jersey's  county  politics, 
the  question  has  been  asked,  Why  didn't  any- 
one go  after  the  scoundrels  before?  It  was  put 
to  me  three  years  ago,  when  I  gave  a  lecture  at 
Montclair  State  College.  The  chairman  had  in- 
troduced me  as  a  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney, and  during  the  question  period  a  lady  asked 
how  1  could  presume  to  talk  on  law  and  order 
when  I  had  worked  for  an  office  that  had  per- 
mitted lawless  political  machines  to  flourish. 
"1  was  in  the  civil  division,"  I  said. 
Dave  Satz  didn't  have  it  so  easy.  I  hadn't 
talked  to  my  old  boss  for  a  couple  of  years, 
but  it  wasn't  hard  to  imagine  the  kind  of  heat 
he  was  getting.  I  called  Dave  at  his  Newark  law 
office  and  told  him  I  was  doing  a  story  on  Stern 
and  wanted  his  views. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  him  an  archangel, 
like  everyone  else  has?"  he  said.  "Sammy  Click 
the  archangel?" 

We  scheduled  lunch. 

Satz  had  been  something  of  a  boy  wonder 
himself.  He  started  his  career  in  the  State  At- 
torney General's  office,  rose  quickly  to  first  as- 
sistant, and  became  U.S.  Attorney  in  his  mid- 
thirties.  He  stayed  for  eight  years,  until  the 
summer  of  '69,  and  he'd  probably  be  a  federal 
judge  today  had  Lyndon  Johnson  not  decided 
to  freeze  all  judgeships  after  announcing  his 
abdication.  In  a  tough  town  like  Newark,  such 
breaks  are  held  against  you.  As  Johnny  Sain, 
the  great  pitcher,  used  to  say:  "The  world 
doesn't  want  to  hear  about  labor  pains,  it  only 
wants  to  see  the  baby." 

I  told  Satz  that  I  thought  he  was  getting  a 
bum  rap,  and  he  agreed — but  as  it  turned  out, 
for  different  reasons.  4fWe  didn't  have  the  man- 
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power  to  go  after  political  corruption,"  he  J 
"We  had  eighteen  assistants  to  their  hit  h 
We  concentrated  on  organized  crime,  ar 
had  all  we  could  do  to  handle  it,  given  our 
i  ill.  Most  importantly,  Stern  has  the 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  which  lets 
grant  immunity  to  witnesses  any  time  he  \  oil 
To  get  people  to  turn  in  higher-ups  y  ou  In  :  J 
be  able  to  grant  immunity.  It  was  very  J 
for  us  to  do  under  the  existing  statutes."  | 

If  Satz  was  right  about  immunity,  it  se,jl 
to  me  that  he  had  a  perfect  defense.  iM 
couldn't  find  anyone  who  would  agree  with  id 
He  gave  me  the  names  of  lawyers  to  call,  iM 
called  them  (and  others),  but  the  answers <1 
the  same  and  always  not  for  attribution:  "  el 
if  that's  what  Dave  wants  to  say  .  .  .  but  J 
know  there  have  always  been  ways  to  giv^J 
munity."  Stern,  generally  the  model  of  prop 
when  Satz's  name  came  up,  scoffed  at  the 
"'There  were  ninety-two  ways  to  confer  h 
nity  before  the  Safe  Streets  Act,"  he  said, 

It  doesn't  really  matter.  Dave  Satz  coir 
have  gone  after  such  as  Johnny  Kenny  and  fl 
Addonizio  with  a  thousand  immunity  stat 
Bobby  Kennedy  would  have  had  his  head 
-o  much  as  mentioned  it.  So  would  LBJ. 


IT  WAS  MUCH  THE  same,  and  still  is.  ou  1 
Mof  New  Jersey.  Did  Robert  Morgenthau,  e  J 
plary  as  he  was,  ever  subpoena  the  books  J 
contracts  of  Bronx  County?  Has  any  U.S.  A  J 
ney  tried  to  bust  the  Boston  machine?  Pi 
delphia?  Cleveland?  Until  Lacey-Stern,  p  i 
cutors  rarely  went  beyond  the  Mob.  Somet  1 
they  included  the  business  community.  VI 
few  exceptions,  no  one  was  interested  in  gJ 
after  the  political  leaders  of  either  party.  I 
has  that  changed  significantly,  despite  theR 
sey  example. 

Would  Herb  Stern  have  acted  as  Satz  did, 
he  been  appointed  ten  years  earlier?  The  p 
is  that  a  guy  like  Stern  would  not  have  hi 
chance  to  prove  it  either  way;  they  woul, 
have  let  him  within  miles  of  the  U.S.  Attorn* 
Office. 

Stern  was  the  quintessence  of  the  right  % 
in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  Luck  and 
cumstance  were  there  in  abundance,  but  to 
this  is  in  no  way  to  denigrate  his  accompl, 
ments.  What  Stern  accomplished  required  g: 
ability,  limitless  guts,  and  (probably)  a  dt 
seated  moral  compulsion.  i 

"When  you  indict  a  Gallagher  or  a  Kenr 
Stern  says  with  his  usual  candor,  "you  are  | 
ing  as  a  prosecutor  almost  as  much  as  they  , 
as  defendants.  You  won't  go  to  jail  if  you  1<| 
but  you  may  ruin  your  career,  destroy  f\ 
credibility.  You'll  be  regarded  as  a  fool,  an 
competent,  a  headline  hunter.  And  if  you  v| 
you  won't  have  many  friends." 
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why  take  the  risk?  What  made  Herbie 

ualified  the  need  for  a  deep-seated  moral 
ritment  in  a  crusading  prosecutor  because 
lot  sure  it's  always  necessary.  But  Stern 
t  in  quadruplicate;  it  spills  out  of  him. 
:  can  be  power  in  it,  infectious  power, 
he  denounces  the  corrupters  of  represen- 

government;  there  can  be  charm  in  it, 
,  between  martinis,  he  drops  a  line  from 
>ln  Steffens.  But  it  can  be  scary,  for  Stern 
beyond  the  brink  of  righteousness,  of  zeal, 
'his  has  been  the  most  serious  charge  raised 
ist  him.  Boy  scout,  moralist,  prig — you 
those  words  often  when  you  mention  Stern, 
not  just  from  his  enemies.  The  only  time 
»t  overzealous  w  ith  me  was  when  I  told  him 
others  had  accused  him  of  being  a  zealot. 

were  having  steaks  at  the  Derby,  the  one 
zed  spot  on  MacDougal  Street,  Greenwich 
ge.  We  were  talking  about  informers  and 
d  that  squealing  seemed  to  be  instinctive 
lildren,  since  no  matter  how  I  tried  1 
In't  convince  my  kids  not  to  turn  each  other 
me  or  their  mother. 

yhat  would  you  tell  them  to  do  if  they  saw 
ssmate  cheating  in  school?"  Stern  asked, 
'd  tell  them  to  shut  up  about  it,  it's  none 
eir  business." 

ih,"  he  said,  cocking  his  head  six  inches, 
n  what  if  they  saw  a  murder?" 
lerbie,"  I  said,  "ratting  on  friends  isn't  the 
as  letting  a  killer  get  away,  don't  you 
:?" 

EH,  but  how  do  you  make  the  distinction?" 


there  it  was.  I  had  always  felt  uneasy 
bout  Stern,  although  I  had  grown  to  like  his 
)any  and  respected  his  work.  The  feeling  I 
had  at  the  outset — that  I  wouldn't  like  him 
use  he  was  a  crusader,  because  he  so  obvi- 

despised  a  system  that  filled  me  with  warm 
ories — was  mostly  dispelled.  My  mind,  it 
ared,  had  overruled  my  sentiment,  and  I 
feeling  good  about  it.  But  there  remained 
leasiness,  as  if  I  were  glossing  over  a  chasm 
een  us. 

low  do  you  make  the  distinction?"  Did 
i  Stern  really  say  that?  I  never  knew  any- 

who  would  think  it. 
'was  weaned  the  other  way.  Where  I  grew 
you  weren't  even  allowed  to  rat  on  your 
lies.  We  didn't  call  it  honor;  it  was  just 

thing  that  went  without  saying.  Nothing 
more  important  than  loyalty,  and  the  few 
y  few)  weak  fellows  who  violated  the  stric- 

got  the  cold  stare  for  life. 

it  possible  that  to  be  an  effective  prose- 
r  you've  got  to  think  the  other  way?  I  don't 
l  turning  in  friends  or  indicting  them — 

"opportunities"  seldom  occur  in  the  life 


of  the  most  relentless  district  attorney.  I  wonder 
whether,  in  the  broad  sweep  of  the  job,  it  re- 
quires a  mind-set,  a  way  at  looking  at  life,  that 
would  rule  out  my  kind  of  street  loyalty. 

I've  asked  myself  that  question,  casually,  for 
years,  because  I  didn't  like  being  a  prosecutor 
and  I  never  quite  knew  why.  I  didn't  approve 
of  criminals,  but  I  felt  a  little  dirty  about  con- 
victing them.  Stern  brought  me  up  short,  got 
me  to  consider  it  again,  this  time  more  seriously. 

And  of  course  there  turns  out  to  be  another 
side  to  the  loyalty  coin.  For  it's  a  short  psycho- 
logical walk  from  never  turning  in  a  pal  to  be- 
lieving that  what  he  did  was  not  so  bad  after 
all.  And  if  what  he  did  is  not  so  bad,  can  it  be- 
come worse  because  a  stranger  does  it? 

Which,  I  suppose,  is  called  Moral  Laxity. 
Obviously,  the  politics  of  special  privilege  is 
just  around  the  corner.  Herb  Stern  smashed 
nearly  every  political  machine  in  sight;  and 
machines,  I  must  admit,  live  fundamentally  on 
the  granting  of  special  privilege  to  the  faithful 
and  the  trusted. 

It's  bossism,  however  nicely  it's  phrased,  and 
I  don't  believe  in  it.  It's  a  basic,  abiding  threat 
to  representative  government.  If  a  boss  never 
took  a  dime,  I'd  have  to  be  against  him  for 
his  power  to  decide  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die  in  the  political  arena. 

And  yet  I've  hardly  met  a  boss  I  didn't  like. 
I'm  comfortable  with  them,  and,  what's  worse, 
I'm  pleased  with  the  way  they  have  of  greasing 
the  wheels.  I  like  to  know  that  if  the  hour  is 
dark,  if  I  or  my  friends  or  family  are  cornered 
by  circumstance — or  by  our  own  acts — a  phone 
call  can  get  us  even  again. 

The  political  contract  was  the  way  of  the 
world  in  my  city,  and  money  often  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade, 
I  was  pulled  out  of  school  because  of  redistrict- 
ing  and  tossed  into  a  place  where  I  knew  no- 
body. It  was  probably  the  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  My  parents  got  to  the  Repub- 
lican boss — it  made  no  difference  that  we  were 
Democrats — and  before  the  week  was  out  I  was 
back  with  my  pals. 

I  know  that  the  kind  of  system  that  would 
move  a  ten-year-old  out  of  his  surroundings  is 
basically  created  by  politicians  who  appoint  the 
superintendent  of  schools  to  begin  with.  And  I 
understand  that  a  boss  who  does  a  favor  for 
nothing  has  the  power  to  do  a  favor  for  some- 
thing. A  money  contract  is  surely  the  twin 
brother  of  the  service  contract.  But  if  they 
caught  that  old  boy  who  helped  me  out,  caught 
him  robbing  a  bank,  I'd  swear  false  witness  for 
him  without  question. 

I  can't  square  it.  Herbert  J.  Stern  was  the 
finest  prosecutor  in  our  time,  perhaps  the  great- 
est in  our  nation's  history.  If  we  had  more  like 
him,  we'd  have  a  better  world.  I  like  to  think 
I  wouldn't  be  good  enough  to  live  in  it.  □ 


"I  didn't  approve 
of  criminals 
when  I  was  a 
prosecutor,  but 
I  felt  a  little 
dirty  about  con- 
victing them. 
Stern  brought 
me  up  short, 
got  me  to  con- 
sider it  again, 
this  time  more 
seriously." 
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NETWORKS 


Networks  exist  among  people  who 
share  an  idea,  problem,  experience, 
attitude,  involvement,  or  hope.  They 
define  nongeographic  communities  of 
interest  that  are  maintained  infor- 
mally, mostly  by  u  ord  of  mouth,  tele- 
phone, letter,  and  occasional  publica- 
tion. Networks  are  invariably  light  on 
structure  and  heavy  on  the  principle 
of  equal  access,  which  allows  any 
member  of  the  net  to  draw  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole. 

This  new  section  in  Harper's  is  a 
sort  of  bulletin  board  for  networking, 
a  service  designed  to  help  in  the 
process  by  which  people  connect  with 
one  another.  The  following  kinds  of 
material  will  appear  here: 

QUERIES  from  individuals  or 
groups  who  want  to  hook  up  with 
others  who  think  similarly,  or  who 
are  curious  about  finding  out  where 
to  learn  about  something  that  con- 
cerns them; 

STRATEGIES  recounting  specific 
experiences  of  how  networks  have 
been  set  up  and  what  they've  accom- 
plished, with  special  attention  to  the 
practicalities  of  network  operation; 

OPPORTUNITIES  providing  infor- 
mation about  various  instruments  of 
networks — periodicals,  catalogues, 
people — that  are  easily  available  but 
not  generally  known,  and  that  will 
>i  flcome  more  people. 

"Networks"  ivill  soon  focus  on  a 
pa  i ilnr  subject  each  month.  We 
can  then  provide  more  detailed  infor- 
motion  and  retrieve  it  easily  when- 
ever anyone  has  need  of  it.  Two 
subjects  we're  especially  eager  to 
concentrate  on  are  consumer  action 
and   Bicentennial   preparations.  If 


you're  involved — or  would  like  to  be; 
if  your  group  has  some  fruits  of  ex- 
perience it  can  pass  around;  if  you're 
just  starting  out  and  could  use  some 
help,  let  us  know. 

To  contribute  to  this  section — on 
any  topic  at  all — urite  Networks, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Because 
of  space  limitations,  we  have  special 
regard  for  brevity  and  crispness, 
and  we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ac- 
cordingly. 


QUERY 

A  New  Chautauqua 

The  following  note  is  from  the  May 
1974  issue  of  Futures  Conditional,  a 
new  magazine  founded  and  edited  by 
Robert  Theobald: 

"It  is  clear  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  'packaging'  values  informa- 
tion that  could  result  in  more  effec- 
tive communication.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  more  channels  that 
are  used  to  move  information,  the 
more  effective  the  learning  process. 

"There  is  a  growing  interest,  there- 
fore, in  putting  together  overall  pack- 
ages in  which  entertainment  and  the 
movement  of  information  about  the 
future  can  be  effectively  combined. 
One  of  the  primary  models  for  this  is 
the  chautauqua;  another  possibility 
would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state  and  county  fair. 
Similarly,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  restructuring  of  school  and 
college  activities  so  that  learning  en- 
compasses both  formal  and  informal 
activities:  the  role  of  the  college 
union  could  be  particularly  critical." 


Those  interested  in  this  appjii 
and  particularly  the  chautauqua 
el,   should    contact    Hewitt  (j 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  . 
Park,  California  94025. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retreat  and  Advance 
Tarthang  Tulku  Rinpoche  is  a[ 
from  a  monastery  in  eastern  \ 
Since  the  Chinese  takeover  1} 
country,  he  has  taken  refuge  in 
keley,  California,  where  he  h^ 
tablished  the  Nyingma  Medij 
Center.  The  center  is  offering  s«j 
seminars  and  retreats,  the  lattei 
viding  a  time  for  intensive  mi 
tional  practices.  "These  seminaf 
highly  recommended  for  indivi 
who  may  not  have  the  time  or  oj 
tunity  to  participate  on  a  re, 
basis,  since  Rinpoche  offers  va' 
meditational  techniques  which 
may  continue  to  practice  and, 
grate  into  one's  own  daily  life,', 
the  brochure.  For  further  infy 
tion,  write  the  Nyingma  Meditj 
Center,  2425  Hillside  Avenue,  Bj 
ley,  California  94704. 

OPPORTUNITY 
Folks 

A  reader  has  written  to  us  a 
the  Community  Publications  C 
erative  (Twin  Oaks  Commu( 
Route  4,  Box  169,  Louisa,  Vir; 
23093  ) :  "It's  often  hard  to  find 
initial  contact  which  opens  a.m 
limitless  box  of  information  on 
given  subject.  If  one  happens  i 
New  Schools  Exchange  or  Edce 
in  the  field  of  education,  for  exan 
one  suddenly   finds  more  info 


vailable  than  one  can  absorb, 
agazine,  Communities:  A  Jour- 
Cooperative  Living,  and  our 
deal  with  contemporary  ex- 
?nts   in    living  cooperatively. 
;rome,  in  his  new  book,  Fam- 
n  Eden,  estimates  that  nearly 
rter  of  a  million  folks  are  en- 
in  various  attempts  to  live 
ork  cooperatively.  Only  about 
)  know  of  our  magazine,  how- 
since  publicity  is  so  expensive 
economically,  we  live  pretty 
nally. 

immunities  is  the  bimonthly  ef- 
of  six  different  communal 
5.  In  it  we  try  to  describe  the 
ences  of  living  together — child 
individuality,  intimacy,  spiri- 
I  and  so  on.  We  also  give  up- 
information  on  various  groups, 
ptions  of  groups  looking  for 
members,  and  resources  avail- 
3  people  trying  to  set  up  coop- 
e-living  situations.  Our  March  I 
issue  contains  the  most  com- 
isive   list   of   communes  and 


communal  service  groups  available. 
It  can  be  ordered  from  us  for  $1.  A 
year's  subscription  is  $6.  We  also 
have  a  brochure  of  books  related  to 
communal  living.  Our  goal  is  to 
learn  how  to  be  together  in  a  non- 
competitive, nonviolent  way." 

QUERY 
Mining  Money 

The  Human  Resources  Network, 
a  nonprofit,  educational  corporation 
which  maintains  a  data  bank  of  in- 
formation on  funding  for  social  proj- 
ects, is  now  compiling  a  series  of 
books  called  Finding  Funding.  The 
books  (which  will  cost  $i  or  $5  j  will 
not  only  include  information  on  how 
to  raise  funds  but  will  also  provide 
lists  and  descriptions  of  the  most 
prominent  and  likely  funding  sources 
for  particular  types  of  proposals.  The 
listings  will  include  foundations,  cor- 
porations, nonprofit  funders,  and  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government 
agencies.  The  series  will  be  national 
in  scope. 


ORTUMTIES 

is  a  Family  ? 

'EES 

line  Dusky,  a  free-lance  writer 
board  of  the  Adoptees  Liberty 
ment  Association,  sent  us  this 
lation : 

you're  adopted,  have  you  ever 
it  of  searching  for  your  natural 
:s?  You  are  not  alone.  Adult 
:es,  natural  parents,  and  adop- 
•arents  have  now  banded  to- 
to  help  each  other  with  "the 
'  and  to  fight  the  practices  of 
on  agencies  and  the  legislation 
states  l  except  Alabama,  Arizo- 
onnecticut,  and  Kansas)  that 
idoption  records  to  the  parties 
*ned  forever.  The  Adoptees  Lib- 
-lovement  Association,  a  New 
:>ased  organization,  plans  even- 
to  take  the  issue  to  the  courts, 
on  behalf  of  approximately  2.5 
i  adoptees  over  the  age  of  eigh- 
(n  New  York  State,  individual 
ire  already  surfacing  and  being 
•d  in  favor  of  adult  adoptees." 
MA  has  on  file  approximately 
letters  from  adult  adoptees 
atural  parents  looking  for  one 
jr;  the  staff  is  computerizing 
formation  to  facilitate  match- 
"hapters  are  being  organized 
ifornia  and  New  Jersey.  If  you 


are  over  eighteen  and  interested  in 
joining  ALMA  and  becoming  a  part 
of  their  search  network,  send  $20 
for  an  annual  membership  and  news- 
letter subscription  to  ALMA,  P.O. 
Box  154,  Washington  Bridge  Station, 
New  York,  NY.  10033. 

NEW  FORMS 

Xhe  Center  for  Family  Change  de- 
scribes itself  as  an  "alternative  re- 
source for  people  trying  to  make  new 
marriage  and  family  styles  work.  We 
continue  to  research,  publish,  and 
lead  workshops.  We  are  starting  a 
support  learning  group;  we  provide 
couple  group  family  therapy  and  re- 
ferrals; we  plan  an  alternative  non- 
academic  training  facility."  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  Larry  and 
Jean  Constantine,  Box  674,  West 
Acton,  Massachusetts  01720. 

NON-PARENTS 

Xhere  is  now  an  organization  for 
people  who  have  decided  not  to  have 
children  and  who  are  looking  for 
support  in  facing  not  only  a  critical 
society,  but  also  their  own  parents 
(who  don't  usually  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  never  being  grandparents). 
National  Organization  for  Non-Par- 
ents, 61  Center  Street,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts  02146. 


Dena  Sukol  Wright,  the  group's 
research  director,  has  sent  about 
10,000  letters  requesting  information 
on  funding  programs  from  major 
philanthropic  organizations.  Now 
she's  looking  for  the  numerous  small 
but  important  agencies  which  are 
strategic  sources  of  funding  for  local 
programs. 

If  you  send  her  the  names  and 
addresses  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  money  to  give  away, 
she'll  do  the  rest.  Any  ideas  at  all 
will  be  welcome.  Write  Human  Re- 
sources Network,  2010  Chancellor 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19103  or  call  (215)  567-8011. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Women  at  Work 

How  does  a  woman  return  to  the 
land  without  returning  to  the  old  pat- 
terns of  farm-wife  serfdom?  Country 
Women  (Box  51,  Albion,  California 
95410 )  is  a  magazine  that  addresses 
itself  to  the  concerns  of  the  rural  fem- 
inist. Articles  in  recent  issues  have 
been  on  everything  from  veterinary 
medicine  to  head  massage  to  pump 
repair  to  "The  Country  as  a  Spiri- 
tual Speedway."  Subscriptions  are 
$7  for  twelve  issues.  Folklore  Femi- 
nists Communication  ( 2839  Shoal 
Crest,  Austin,  Texas  78705 )  which 
comes  out  three  times  a  year,  is  along 
more  scholarly  lines. 

Helping  women  everywhere  sur- 
vive is  the  goal  of  the  Boston  Wom- 
en's Collective.  "Our  research  has 
made  us  increasingly  aware  that 
women  in  situations  of  distress 
unique  to  their  own  role  have  limited 
avenues  to  turn  to  for  help,"  they 
say.  "Most  sources  of  help  are  scat- 
tered and  difficult  to  locate.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  male-dominated  service 
agencies  to  understand  the  lynamics 
of  situations  they  have  never  experi- 
enced." To  help  women  solve  their 
problems,  the  collective  has  produced 
The  W omens  Yellow  Pages:  The 
Original  Source  Book  for  Women 
i  published  annually  by  the  Boston 
Women's  Collective,  480  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115: 
$1.50  )  It  provides  specific  guidance 
concerning  children,  education,  em- 
ployment, nutrition,  health,  aging, 
law,  media,  money,  self-defense,  wel- 
fare, and  women's  groups  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  Plans  are  afoot  to  publish 
Yellow  Pages  for  other  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  fall.  We  will  provide  in- 
formation on  them  at  a  later  date.  87 


BOOKS 


FOUNDING  FATHFK 
AND  SON 

by  Frederick  Brown 


The  Freud/ Jung  Letters:  The  Cor- 
respondent  between  Sigmund 
Freud  and  C.  G.  Jung,  edfted  by 
R  l  uZ  McCuire,  translated  by 
Kalph  Manheim  and  RFC  Hull 
1'nnceton  University  Press,  Bollingen 
•Vries  XCIV,  $17.50. 
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ON  February  2,  1910,  Freud  wrote 
Jung  a  etter  that  begins:  '"Dear 
friend,    Although    experience  has 
aught  me  to  harden  myself  against 
the  anticipation  of  your  letters,  the 
one  that  came  yesterday  gave  me 
great  pleasure  and  even  consoled  me 
with  its  varied  contents.  Living  so 
tar  apart,  we  are  bound  to  have  ex- 
perience of  all  sorts  that  we  cannot 
share.  \  ou  are  living  on  the  high 
seas,  while  I  often  can't  help  thinking 
of  our  httle  Dalmatian  island  where 
a  ship  puts  in  every  second  Monday  " 
At  the  height  of  their  intimacy,  the 
correspondence  Freud  and  Jung  sus- 
tained was  not  merely  an  epiphenom- 
enon  of  each  man's  psychoanalytic 
investigations   but   a   clock  tolling 
some  profound  emotional  necessity 
One  fortnight   without  news  from 
Jung  and  Freud  would  begin  to  feel 
the  loneliness  of  Moses  abandoned 
by  Joshua  or  stranded  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushes,  hungering.  The  first  lines 
their  letters  tell  a  tale  in  themselves- 
ud  s  often  express  appetite  satis- 
s  above,  and  Jung's,  guilt  as- 
suaged (  I  am  a  lazy  correspondent," 
Pater  pec      •  »  «,  haye  (o  ^  ^ 

inually  thanking  you").  Therein  lies 
the  schism  to  come,  indeed,  the  sub- 


stantia difference  between  their  two 
bodies  of  thought. 

Writing  to  one  another  from  Zurich 
and  Vienna  they  had  a  largely  epis- 
tolary friendship.  It  began  in  1906 
inspired  about  seven  hundred  letters' 
and  traded  into  angry  silence  eight 
Kears  later.  The  correspondence,  still 
"early  intact,  has  survived  heaven 
knows  how  many  urges  to  mislay  or 
destroy  ,t,  as  if  it  were  buried  affec- 
tion which  its  authors  inadmissibly 
wanted  posterity  to  excavate.  In  1970 
Jreuds  son  Ernst  and  Jung's  son 
rranz— both  of  them  architects— met 
and  amiably  magicked  away  all  the 
defenses  raised  against  its  publica- 
tion. 

We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
lor  this  correspondence,  aside  from 
its  usefulness  to  historians  of  the 
psychoanalytic    movement,  unfolds 
ike  great  tragedy.  Freud,  that  intel- 
lectual conquistador,  that  eponymous 
hero  of  the  unconscious,  discerning 
httle  by  little  a  New  World  in  each 
mans  antiquity,  finds  an  heir.  He 
grooms   Jung.    He   takes   pride  in 
Jungs  analytic  prowess  and  social 
Hair.  He  curbs  his  own  authority  as 
best  he  can  when  the  younger  man 
would  assert  himself  by  jibbing  at 
nomenclature  or  introducing  occult 
phenomena,  buoys  him  when  he  de- 
spairs of  the  land's  very  existence 
gives  him  the  helm,  then  watches  him 
take  a  paranoid  leap  into  religious 
mysticism,  or  what  Aeschylus  called 
the  orders  of  an  elder  time."  Bro- 
kenhearted that  his  theory  should 


have  been  confirmed  by  th 
defection,  that  the  unconsci 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,  si 
made  a  coward  of  one  1 
Freud  took  arms  against  a  I 
son  who  sought  to  usurp  th( 
denying  the  kingdom— like 
self-castrated    priests— an 
a  warrior  tract  entitled  Th 
of  the  Psychoanalytic  Movi 
epigraph  is  the  motto  on  tl 
Pans's  coat  of  arms,  whi' 
sents  a  ship:  Fluctunt  nec  m 
It  is  tossed  by  the  waves 
not  sink." 

What  ultimately  divided  I 
brought  them  together  in 
place.  For  Jung,  seeing  hiddt 
was  a  family  heritage.  His, 
kept  a  diary  in  which  she  ' 
her  experiences  with  "spooki 
nomena.  As  a  child  she  foun. 
assigned  the  task  of  protec 
father,  the  Reverend  Samut 
werk,  from  "spirits";  Samue 
of  the  reformed  clergy  of  Be 
their  malignant  proximity  w 
he  wrote  his  sermons,  unle: 
Emilie  sat  behind  him.  Ever 
at  the  same  hour,  he  convers 
his  deceased  first  wife— a  j 
his  second  wife  considered  m 
pious  than  daffy,  for  she,  tc 
apparitions,  having  acquired  " 
sight"  in  girlhood  after  a  cat 
trance  that  lasted  thirty-six  ht 
Jung  needed  any  other  justif 


TreJe~r~Uk  Brown  is  the  author  of 
chaise:  Elysium  as  Real  Estate  (Viki 


liefs  than  Emilie  Jung's  dark 
ions  of  a  "secret"  world — 
called  "my  mother's  No.  2 
-he  claimed  that  two  inci- 
luding  rational  explanation 
jce  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

solid  walnut  table  in  the 
oom  split  from  rim  to  center, 
uck  by  lightning.  Two  weeks 
came  home  to  find  his  moth- 
i  I  ;ister  greatly  agitated.  "About 
earlier,"  he  writes  in  Memo- 
here  had  been  another  deaf- 
?port.  .  .  .  The  noise  had  come 
e  direction  of  the  sideboard." 
imination,  he  found  that  a 
lad  broken  into  four  pieces, 
aced  in  the  corners  of  a  bread- 
Jung  attended  table-turning 
™s  conducted  by  a  fifteen-year- 
nale  cousin,  and  four  years 
f  corporated  his  observations  in 
>ral  thesis  entitled  On  the  Psy- 
Y  and  Pathology  of  So-called 
Phenomena.  Freud  was  the 
ign  medium. 

Freud,  in  turn,  know  that 
a  son  and  grandson  of  pastors, 
ed  the  shards  of  that  bread- 
ike  bits  of  the  True  Cross?  He 
have  guessed  it  from  a  saluta- 
r  November  11,  1908,  Magna 
veritatis  tuae  et  praevalebit 
it  is  the  power  of  your  truth 
shall  prevail" — an  adaptation 
^sdras  II),  or  from  his  apos- 
sterical  fits  of  innocence,  when 
lole  theory  of  sexuality  would 
ily  seem  dubious,  opaque,  or 
'for  the  first  time."  Isn't  forget- 
s  a  penitent's  typical  form  of 
sion?    Did    he    suspect  that 
intellectual  allegiance  would 
ly  come  to  grief  on  his  desire 
imaculate  birth  and  transcen- 
icest?  Indeed,  Freud  did  guess 
y  on.  "What  you  say  of  your 
developments,"  he  wrote  on 
iber  15,  1907,  "sounds  reassur- 
transference  on  a  religious  ba- 
uld  strike  me  as  most  disas- 
it  could  end  only  in  apostasy, 
to  the  universal  human  ten- 
to  keep  making  new  prints  of 
cries  we  bear  within  us.  I  shall 
best  to  show  you  that  I  am  un- 
•e  an  object  of  worship." 
something  in  Freud  refused  to 
uiis  suspicions. 


5  was  an  ally  more  powerful 
(n,  say,  Karl  Abraham  or  San- 
erenczi,  for  being  a  convert, 
tely  acquainted  with  the  poli- 


tics of  neurotic  resistance,  Freud 
foresaw  correctly  that  proper  gentile 
folk  would  strive  to  discredit  psycho- 
analysis as  the  self-portrait  of  a  Cen- 
tral European  Jewish  clique;  that 
they  would  project  their  devil  into  a 
scapegoat,  then  incarcerate  it  by  tem- 
poral and  geographic  specifics;  that 
the  "Viennese  Jew,  circa  1900"  would 
constitute  the  world's  anachronistic 
mug  shot.  It  therefore  devolved  upon 
a  Swiss  steeped  in  the  pastoral  tradi- 
tion, someone  with  impeccable  cre- 
dentials, to  universalize  his  discov- 
ery. This  rational  view  of  psychoana- 
lytic foreign  policy  had  its  emotional 
underside,  however,  in  what  one 
might  call  Freud's  island  complex. 
Though  sheer  genius  had  in  fact  set 
him  apart,  he  went  further  than  he 
need  have  and  disclaimed  his  person- 
al charm,  as  if  that  disclaimer  were  a 
stratagem — allowing  him  to  say  the 
unsayable  or  to  husband  his  energy — 
which  had  unwittingly  become  a  con- 
viction. "I  am  just  a  little  Dalmatian 
island  and  you  the  high  sea"  meant 
"Assume  the  administrative  tasks  of 
our  cause,"  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Freud  believed  it.  One  of 
the  loveliest  letters  in  their  correspon- 
dence, dated  September  2,  1907,  re- 
affirms his  image  of  himself  as  satyr 
to  Hyperion,  a  ponderous  creature 
who  had,  in  Jung,  found  his  winged 
nuncio: 

/  know  you  are  now  in  Amster- 
dam, just  before  or  after  your 
perilous  lecture,  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  my  cause,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  almost  cowardly  that  I 
should  meanwhile  be  looking  for 
mushrooms  in  the  woods  or  bath- 
ing in  this  peaceful  Carinthian 
lake  instead  of  fighting  for  my 
own  cause  or  at  least  standing  by 
your  side.  I  take  comfort  by  tell- 
ing myself  that  it  is  better  for  the 
cause  this  way,  that  you  as  the 
other,  the  second,  will  be  spared 
at  least  a  part  of  the  opposition 
that  would  have  been  in  store  for 
me,  that  for  me  to  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  would  be 
mere  useless  repetition,  and  that 
you  are  better  fitted  for  propa- 
ganda, for  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  is  something  about  my  per- 
sonality, my  ideas  and  manner  of 
speaking,  that  people  find  strange 
and  repellent,  whereas  all  hearts 
open  to  you.  If  a  healthy  man  like 
you  regards  himself  as  an  hyster- 
ical type,  I  can  only  claim  for  my- 
self the  "obsessional"  type,  each 
specimen  of  which  vegetates  in  a 
sealed-off  world  of  his  own. 
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Where  Freud  enlisted  the  manners 
of  a  charming  son  in  his  cause,  Jung 
craved  the  weight  of  a  powerful  fa- 
ther. "My  veneration  for  you  has 
something  of  the  character  of  a  reli- 
gious crush,"  Jung  confessed.  "1  mar- 
vel at  your  colossal  capacity  for  work 
which  enables  you  to  produce  scien- 
tific articles  on  top  of  your  daily 
labours.  That  would  be  quite  beyond 
"The  remark  in  your  last  letter 
tl  at  we  ran  'enjoy  our  riches'  is  ad- 
mirable. I  rejoice  every  day  in  your 
riches  and  live  from  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table."  "I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  you  too  have 
'mellow'  moods.  I  fancied  you  in  per- 
manent possession  of  the  highest  es- 
otrrir  wixlom,  which  I  as  your  fam- 
ulus would  have  to  emulate.  Not  all 
my  goals  are  unattainable,  thank 
heavens." 

Such  compliments,  invariably 
framed  within  the  black  border  of 
his  own  diminutiveness  or  impo- 
tence, could  not  but  lead  to  silence. 
Freud's  salutations  reflect  a  growing 
intimacy:  he  first  addressed  Jung  as 
Sehr  geehrter  Herr  College  I  "Very 
Ksteemed  Mr.  ( iolleague"  I .  hut 
quickly  abandoned  that  formula  for 
LieberF reund, ( "Dear  Friend.*  )  Jung's 
Lieber  Herr  Professor  hangs  over  his 
letters  until  the  last,  like  a  reverent 
icicle  that  was  always  destined  to 
drop  and  impale  his  correspondent, 
immaculately;  when  he  abandons  it, 
the  correspondence  ends,  and  ends 
precisely  where  it  began,  in  occultism 

this  ultimate  fit  of  innocence  hav- 
ing erased  Freud  for  good. 

Yet,  one  never  forgets  that  the  for- 
mal shaft,  held  defensively  outward, 
had  a  lover's  point  as  well,  buried  in 
the  holder's  breast.  "Perhaps  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  a 
long  cherished  and  constantly  re- 
pressed wish,"  Jung  wrote  a  year  af- 
ter their  first  encounter.  "I  would 
dearly  like  to  have  a  photograph  of 
you,  not  as  you  used  to  look  but  as 
you  did  when  I  first  got  to  know  you." 
On  the  one  hand,  his  salutation  never 
thawed;  on  the  other,  he  consecrated 
love  at  first  sight.  With  Jung,  there 
was  no  grouing,  no  changing,  no  ex- 
periencing, only  a  perpetual  dawn  of 
archetypes  and  babes  in  the  woods. 
His  whole  theory  of  "autonomous 
complexes"  accommodated  his  bad 
memory,  or  mirrored  an  actor  in  him 
who  consistently  turned  the  inside  out 
I  like  modern  structuralists),  making 
his  unconscious  life  a  well-fashioned 
ancient  mask,  a  cultural  heritage,  an 


immortal  scenario,  then  left  him  won- 
dering why  he  felt  an  imposter.  In 
the  speculations  on  paranoia  and 
hysteria  that  run  throughout  this  cor- 
respondence, Jung,  often  unselfcon- 
sciously, limns  a  psychic  self-por- 
trait of  himself:  "The  paranoiac  al- 
ways seeks  inner  solutions,  the  hys- 
teric outer  ones,  probably,  and  often 
quite  obviously,  because  in  paranoia 
the  complex  becomes  an  absolutely 
sovereign  and  incontrovertible  fact, 
whereas  in  hysteria  it  is  always  a  bit 
of  a  comedy,  with  one  part  of  the 
personality  playing  the  role  of  a  mere 
spectator." 

If  Freud  was  loath  to  send  him  a 
photograph,  was  the  vanity  he  claimed 
I  "in  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  nev- 
er willingly  sat  for  a  photographer, 
because  I  am  too  vain  to  countenance 
my  physical  deterioration")  his  cour- 
teous way  of  not  voicing  discomfi- 
ture at  Jung's  need  for  graven  im- 
ages? Or  suspicion  that  Jung's  ina- 
bility to  perceive  the  reality  of  psy- 
choanalytic ideas  except  embodied  in 
Father  boded  patricide?  Time  and 
again,  Jung  complains  about  a 
weightlessness  that  he  describes,  in 
French — the  foreign  tongue  perhaps 
distancing  the  thought  it  articulates 
— as  a  sentiment  d'incompletude. 
One  thinks  straightaway  of  his  com- 
pulsive childhood  fantasy  in  which 
a  turd  falling  from  under  God's 
throne  shatters  the  roof  of  Basel's 
cathedral,  or  of  his  mystical  union 
with  a  stone  on  which  he  used  to  sit 
feeling  impenetrable,  secret,  power- 
ful, depersonalized.  The  ideas  for- 
mulated by  Freud's  mind,  being 
opaque  matter,  might  fall  to  icono- 
clastic effect;  Jung's  could  not  but 
rise  like  seraphic  bubbles. 

Thus  did  Jung  transcendentalize 
his  very  excrement.  Stones  slung  at 
God's  house  (his  father,  let  it  be  re- 
called, was  a  pastor)  originated  not 
from  below,  but  from  above,  from 
God  himself,  who  had  put  the  no- 
tion in  his  head  autonomously.  As  he 
recalled  in  Memories,  "God  had  also 
created  Adam  and  Eve  in  such  a  way 
that  they  had  to  think  what  they  did 
not  at  all  want  to  think.  ...  It  was 
obedience  which  brought  me  grace." 

However  tragic  the  outcome  of 
their  relationship,  its  twists  some- 
times verged  on  the  comic.  In  March 
1909,  Jung  spent  several  days  in 
Vienna.  During  one  discussion,  Jung 
raised   the  subject  of  precognition 


and  parapsychology.  Freud  A 
sooner  pronounced  it  "nons  . 
than  a  loud  report  from  in.  A 
bookcase  left  him  dumbstrut  i 
predicted  that  they  would  I  , 
other,  and,  to  Freud's  am, 
the  prediction  was  immediate  U 
out.  Several  days  elapsed  .f:l 
Freud  could  collect  himself  si  A 
ly  to  meditate  upon  the  ci.u 
streak  in  his  nature  that  ac  J 
for  the  discoveries  he  had  ma  ll 
he  not  believed  neurotic  pat  pj 
the  first  place,  he  would  ne\  I 
discovered  that  every  lie  tfl 
truth),  and  for  certain  blur  r | 
well.  This  meticulous  toiler  i  J 
depths,  this  powerful  quarrii 
despite  himself,  magnetically  tn 
ed  to  prodigies  of  insight,  as  ,1 
er  to  a  soothsayer,  or  a  fashxen 
epics  to  a  lyric  poet.  Years  jn 
Freud  had  come  under  the  iiJM 
of  one  Wilhelm  Fliess,  entlm  d| 
the  latter's  numerological  my  a 
Now  Jung's  occult  outburst  nuilj 
feel  plodding  and  prosy,  "ij 
deny  that  your  stories  and  yiri 
periment  made  a  deep  impres  n 
me,"  he  wrote. 

My  credulity,  or  at  least 
willingness  to  believe,  vani  i 
with  the  magic  of  your  peritjl 
presence;  once  again,  for  tfij( 
inward  reasons  that  1  can't' ifl 
my  finger  on,  it  strikes  m<  tt 
quite  unlikely  that  such  pher  I 
ena  should  exist;  I  confront** 
despiritualized  furniture  asilt 
poet  confronted  undeified  Na/t 
after  the  gods  of  Greece  .i 
passed  away.  Accordingly,  I  & 
my  fatherly  horn-rimmed  sfc 
tacles  on  again  and  warn  my  t  « 
son  to  keep  a  cool  head,  for  is 
better  not  to  understand  sc  '.■ 
thing  than  make  such  great  si  i 
fices  to  understanding.  I 
shake  my  wise  head  over  psyo- 
synthesis  and  think:  Yes,  th  i 
how  the  young  people  are,  e 
only  places  they  really  enjoy  r 
iting  are  those  they  can  visit  w  • 
out  us,  to  which  we  with  our  si 
breath  and  weary  legs  cannot 
low  them. 

Jung,  in  turn,  gloated: 

That  last  evening  with  you  I 
most  happily,  freed  me  inwar  1 
from  the  oppressive  sense  of  y< 
paternal  authority.  My  unc 
scious  celebrated  this  impress 
with  a  great  dream  which  has  t 
occupied  me  for  some  days  i 
which  I  have  just  finished  a 
lysing.  I  hope  I  am  now  rid  of 


unnecesary  encumbrances.  Your 
m  cause  must  and  will  prosper,  so 
ff  mY  pregnancy  fantasies  tell  me, 
I   which  luckily  you  caught  in  the 

end. 

I   To  undermine  the  authority  of  Fa- 
ier,  Jung  played  Emilie,  whose  pre- 
I  nonitions  had  betokened  for  him 
omething  "archaic  and  ruthless," 
>r  what  he  liked  to  call  "the  natural 
nind" — usurping  his  intellectual  su- 
perior with  references  to  some  inef- 
I  able  source  of  knowledge,  blunting 
;een  reasoning  with  the  unanswer- 
tble  argument  mothers  have  ever  em- 
ployed:  "But   I  feel  more  deeply 
'han  you."  Pregnant,  he  was  pregnant 
lot  with  Freud's  cause,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  turd  catapulted  four 
>rears  later  at  God's  house. 

A  word  about  this  edition.  Jung's 
ilchemy,   which   endeared   him  to 
wealthy    Americans,    never  trans- 
j  formed  garden-variety  neuroses  into 
1  cultural    artifacts    more  brilliantly 
I  than  in  the  Bollingen  Series,  an  off- 
I  shoot  of  the  Bollingen  Foundation, 
named  for  the  round  house  Jung 
J  built  after  his  mother's  death.  The 
series  includes  significant  works,  ad- 
mirably edited,  translated,  and  pro- 
duced. This  one  is  certainly  no  excep- 
I  tion.  Messrs.  William  McGuire,  Ralph 
Manheim,  R.  F.  C.  Hull,  and  their  edi- 
!  torial  adviser,  Wolfgang  Sauerlan- 
,  der,  have  created  a  masterpiece. 

The  book  contains  seven  letters 
written  to  Freud  by  Emma  Jung  in 
1910  and  1911  in  an  attempt  to  mend 
the  growing  rift.  Instead  of  making 
one  out  of  two,  she  complicated  mat- 
ters all  the  more,  materializing  her 
husband's  psychic  trinity.  □ 

A  LIVING  LEGEND 

by  Mary  Richie 

Conundrum,  by  Jan  Morris,  Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich,  $5.95. 

IE  THEN  JAMES  MORRIS  had  him- 
▼  yself  changed  into  Jan  Morris,  it 
was  somewhat  a  case  of  swan  into 
duck.  A  sitting  duck  for  one  thing, 
courageously  exposed  to  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  prurient  and  the  scorn  of 
the  blase.  A  duck  in  the  sense  of  an 
amiable,  somewhat  trivial,  dearie.  A 
Mary  Richie  is  the  author  of  the  novel  A 
Romantic  Education. 


duckling,  though  not  at  all  ugly:  for 
in  his  male  form  Morris  had  indeed 
been  a  swan,  a  dashing  trumpeter 
from  the  heights  (literally,  in  the 
case  of  his  brilliant  world  scoop  of 
the  first  successful  climbing  of  Mount 
Everest).  Now,  reborn  and  so  still  a 
bit  of  a  duck,  the  female  Morris  must 
patiently  paddle  about  for  a  while, 
wisely  enjoying  duckness,  trusting 
that  the  legend,  like  the  sexual  iden- 
tity, will  work  out  for  her. 

It  is  disconcerting  when  a  very 
successful  foreign  correspondent  and 
author,  a  husband  and  father,  writes 
a  beautiful  book  describing  with 
great  delicacy  how  and  why  he  be- 
came a  she.  The  more  conservative 
critics  were  impressed  by  the  persua- 
siveness of  the  writing  and  were  care- 
fully sympathetic.  Those  of  raunchier 
repute  felt  they  must  take  a  more 
critical  stance  and  so,  bold  country 
folk  at  court,  they  poked  fun  at  the 
royal  trappings. 

Morris,  said  some,  should  have 
had  the  whole  thing  done  before  the 
age  of  forty-five,  even  though  Morris, 
no  mere  narcissist,  explains  that  she 
tried  as  long  as  she  could  to  put  her 
children's  needs  before  her  own,  and 
even  though,  at  any  age,  she  couldn't 


have  borne  children.  Others  say  Jan 
Morris  is  an  unliberated  woman,  rev- 
eling in  the  dependency  and  triviali- 
ties other  intelligent  women  strive  to 
escape,  a  middle-aged  Mrs.  Miniver. 
Some  complai(i  that  Jan  Morris  can- 
not be  the  one  to  tell  us  what  the 
real  differences  are  between  the  sexes 
because,  though  she  has  been  given 
women's  outer  parts  and  doses  of 
hormones,  she  cannot  have  a  full 
woman's  life,  and  by  her  own  claim 
never  really  felt  herself  a  man.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  Jan  Morris 
thinks  of  herself  as  the  ultimately 
liberated  person,  beyond  sex,  an  an- 
gel if  you  will,  and  this  is  an  unset- 
tling idea  to  her  contemporaries  who 
have  learned  to  differentiate  among 
their  own  erotic  sensibilities  as  ex- 
pertly as  entomologists  watch  over 
the  manipulation  of  proboscis  and 
pedicel. 

Morris  tells  us  what  it  is  like  for 
her  to  be  a  woman — that  she  feels 
less  psychic  drive  but  more  sensory 
openness,  less  introspectiveness,  less 
gregariousness,  and  more  self-con- 
tainment. These  are  such  conven- 
tional notions  that  one  wonders  if 
they  are  observations  or  responses. 
There  is  a  curious  air  of  fiction  about 
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Morris's  descriptions  of  herself  as  a 
woman.  It  is  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
imagine  how  it  is  to  be  a  woman  and 
was  accepting  other  people's  signals 
as  a  guide.  Many  women  and  men 
do  this,  of  course,  in  trying  to  find 
an  identity.  But  in  Morris's  case  it  is 
different,  for,  as  she  tells  us,  she  is 
living  a  legend. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  phenom- 
enon, tin  writer  as  legend.  Transmit- 
ter or  inventor  of  legends,  the  writer 
s  particularly  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  making  himself  into  a  legend.  And 
others  expect  this  of  him,  just  as  they 
assume  that  most  novels  are  some- 
what autobiographical.  Sooner  or 
later  the  writer  gives  in;  young  By- 
ron turns  soldier,  old  Tolstoy  turns 
seer.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  pro- 
tean Japanese  novelist  Yukio  Mishi- 
ma  turning  himself  into  a  bloody 
sacrifice  to  purify  his  country  of  its 
weaknesses  and  excesses.  Mishima 
was  a  strong  man  trapped  in  a  small 
( though  systematically  developed  ) 
physique,  a  warrior  heart  buried  in 
>en>ibility.  Mishima  was  also  forty- 
five  when,  exhausted  perhaps  by  the 
completion  of  his  masterwork  tetral- 
ogy, he  became  the  samurai  who 
sacrificed  himself  for  his  country, 
stabbing  his  swordsman's  taut  belly 
before  having  his  own  head  sliced  off. 

lirHY  THIS  NEED  for  self-mutila- 
T  Ttion  in  two  men  who,  more  than 
many  other  writers,  have  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  their  bodies?  The  middle 
years  bring  their  compulsion  for  def- 
inition. Mishima's  racial  memory 
was  dominated  by  the  code  of  Bush- 
ido;  in  the  proliferation  of  gods  in 
the  ancient  Japanese  pantheon,  Eros 
hardly  counts,  sex  being  a  necessary 
activity  most  people  are  assumed  to 
enjoy.  Morris  comes  not  only  from 
the  kinky  world  of  the  privileged 
British,  but  also  from  the  Greco- 
Mediterranean  perplexity  in  which 
gods  make  harsh  sexual  demands  on 
their  worshipful  paramours. 

Miss  Morris  certainly  does  not  see 


her  sex-changing  act  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  having  altered  the  physical 
reality  to  match  inner  convictions. 
She  writes,  "I  sometimes  seem,  even 
to  myself,  a  figure  of  fable  or  alle- 
gory." But  what  fable,  what  allegory, 
led  her  to  swallow  at  least  12,000 
pills  made  from  the  urine  of  preg- 
nant mares  and  in  the  end  to  submit 
to  a  series  of  mutilating  operations  at 
a  horror  clinic  "in  foreign  parts  be- 
yond the  law"? 

There  are  oddities  in  her  telling  of 
the  myth,  omissions,  excesses.  She 
tells,  in  recounting  her  significant 
and  mysterious  first  memory,  that  "I 
was  three  or  perhaps  four  years  old 
when  I  realised  that  I  had  J^een  born 
into  the  wrong  body,  and  should 
really  be  a  girl."  And  where  was  the 
little  boy  at  the  time  of  this  revela- 
tion? Sitting  beneath  his  mother's 
piano,  while  she  played  Sibelius,  "her 
music  .  .  .  falling  around  me  like  cata- 
racts." This  wonderfully  powerful 
mother  then  disappears  from  the  nar- 
rative, and  her  influence  is  replaced 
by  that  of  "eternal  womanhood." 
Morris  as  a  boy  of  nine  was  sent  to 
the  choir  school  of  Christ  Church, 
where  was  fostered  "a  virginal  ideal 
...  a  sense  of  sacrament  and  fragil- 
ity, and  this  I  came  slowly  to  identi- 
fy as  femaleness."  He  prayed  to  be- 
come a  girl. 

For  a  long  time  this  wasn't  possi- 
ble, so  he  lived  as  best  he  could,  and 
with  great  success,  as  a  man,  belong- 
ing to  a  fine  regiment,  adventuring 
round  the  world  as  a  foreign  corres- 
pondent, marrying.  If  he  could  not 
be  a  mother,  as  he  really  wished,  then 
he  would  "spark  the  fire"  of  his  chil- 
dren's creation.  Yet,  blessed  though 
he  was,  he  was  never  happy;  and  the 
life  of  a  homosexual  or  transvestite 
seemed  quite  beside  the  point  of  his 
desires.  For  a  time,  thanks  to  massive 
doses  of  hormones,  he  was  virtually 
a  hermaphrodite,  a  source  of  stares, 
smiles,  "an  object  of  wonder  even  to 
myself."  And  then  he  made  the  final 
choice.  With  his  wife's  consent  he 
went  off  to  a  clinic  in  Casablanca 
and  had  his  male  organs  cut  off,  and 
a  semblance  of  female  parts  patched 
together. 

He  had  gone  to  sleep  the  night  of 
the  operation  while  "a  street  vendor 
outside  played  a  delicate  arpeggio 
upon  his  flute."  He,  now  she,  awoke 
feeling  "above  all  deliciously  clean" 
and  very  happy  for  now  she  had  at- 
tained not  only  womanhood  but  a 
condition  she  refers  to  as  divine,  of 


great  spiritual  importance.  We 
heard  this  story  before,  of  cours 
Catullus,  where  the  worshiper 
Cybele,  the  great  Mother  God 
slash  off  their  privates  as  a  gi 
that  source  of  fertility.  They 
whipped  on  by  drums,  and  by  J 
gian  pipes  fluting   a  special 
called  "The  Mother's  Air." 
awoke  in  comfortless  grief,  M 
awoke  in  joy.  She  tells  us,  how 
that  many  who  have  had  then, 
changed  surgically  now  live  ir" 
spair,  Cybele  having  sent  no  li< 
claw  the  brain  to  happy  deliriun 

The  followers  of  Cybele  muti 
tliemselves  in  the  belief  that  tlx 
of  their  generative  organs  was  a, 
of  love,  an  impregnation  of  thej 
dess  so  that  she  could  give  bad 
to  the  world.  "Images  of  magic 
abounded  in  this  book,"  writes 
Morris.  "To  my  journey  there  s 
always  the  trace  of  mysticisn 
madness  if  you  will." 

Now  she  is  a  woman,  always  if 
eyes  the  highest  of  beings.  Per 
her  act  is  a  prophetic  breaking  { 
of  the  barriers  of  sex  and  if  so 
gift  of  freedom  to  the  world} 
any  rate  she  says  she  sees  more  i 
ly  and  is  more  emancipated  in  I 
feelings.  The  Casablanca  doctor:! 
promised  her,  "Now   you  wil.j 
able  to  write."  Fiction  beckoril 
her.  Perhaps  in  time,  though  she.  I 
cannot  play  Sibelius  on  her  motj 
piano,  she  will  produce  cascadi  j 
words,  fables  that  will  inform  usi 
new  and  wondrous  sensibility.  M 

STICKING 
TO  THE  RIBS 

by  Nelson  W.  Polsby 

American  Fried :  Adventures  ; 
Happy  Eater,  by  Calvin  Tr 
Doubleday,  $6.95. 

in  American  Fried,  Calvin  Tr 
J.  the  food  pornographer,  has  ji 
ered  together  in  one  place  sorrJI 
his  more  entertaining  and  impo 
essays  in  praise  of  gluttony.  Ti 
redeeming  social  value  lies  in 
rather  equivocal  challenge  they 
to  A.  J.  Liebling's  dictum  that  I 
is  nothing  worth  eating,  at  lea:  i 
public,  in  the  United  States  on 

Nelson  W .  Polsby  is  the  author  of  a  *§' 
coming  book  of  low-calorie  essays,  Poll 
Promises  (Oxford  University  Press) 


er  strays  more  than  a  hundred 

or  so  from  a  coastline, 
we  are  to  abide  by  strict  rules 
sifiability,  such  as  are  proffered 
e  followers  of  Sir  Karl  Popper, 

Liebling's  theory  has  to  be 
y,  owing  to  Trillin's  childhood 
very  of  the  presence  in  Kansas 

his  hometown,  of  the  best  ham- 
:rs,  the  best  fried  chicken,  and 
est  barbecued  ribs  in  the  whole 
L  Kansas  City,  though  nowhere 
a  coastline,  boasts  Arthur  Bry- 
Barbecue,  whose  spareribs  make 
;  best  restaurant  in  the  world, 
^instead's  Drive-in,  where  Tril- 
mong  other  things,  relishes  the 
turgers. 

)reover,  there  is  the  case  of  Cin- 
:ti,  Ohio,  in  which  Trillin  found 
irst-class  chains  of  chili  parlors, 
'ress  and  Skyline.  Trillin  appar- 
recommends  the  "three-way" 
(chili  sandwiched  between  spa- 
i  and  cheese).  I  say  "apparent- 
•ecause  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
vhat  Trillin  likes  best  when  he 
s  with  his  mouth  full, 
jiese  two  cases  may  falsify  Lieb- 
;  theory  by  strict  standards  of 
cation.  People  have  to  eat  in  a 
>f  inland  places  beside  Cincin- 
and  Kansas  City,  risking  goiter 
rieaven  knows  what  else,  and  so 
<nust  ask,  What  does  the  pre- 
erance  of  Trillin's  evidence  dis- 
?  By  this  criterion,  Liebling  may 
ght  after  all.  The  issue  is,  at  the 
;nt  writing,  in  doubt, 
sentially,  the  problem  is  this, 
in,  a  skilled  and  indefatigable 
I  trcher  who  travels  about  the 
try  a  great  deal  in  order  to  write 
'U.S.  Journal"  for  The  New 
er,  believes  that  in  countless 
rican  communities  there  are 
little  out-of-the-way  restaurants 
ng  local  specialties,  and  unsul- 
by  pretentiousness  or  a  fast- 
franchise.  This,  however,  is  only 
tier  of  conjecture  because,  Tril- 
lys,  the  hometown  gentry  refuse 
11  him  where  these  restaurants 
Instead,  they  are  forever  touting 
onto  high-priced  fake  "Continen- 
sateries,  places  with  lots  of  decor, 
winded  menus,  revolving  views 
ne  surrounding  wasteland,  and 
ole  food.  When  hunger  strikes  in 
ange  town,  he  despairs  of  in- 
ewing  local  informants,  and  he 
aken  to  rummaging  through  the 
urant  section  of  the  Yellow 
;s,  looking  for  restaurants  hav- 
10  display  ads  or  those  called  by 


only  the  first  name  of  the  proprietor. 

He  reports  that  none  of  the  sys- 
tems he  has  tried  so  far  works  very 
well.  So  whether  the  American-fried 
grail  is  really  out  there  in  middle 
America  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
faith.  For  the  bulk  of  this  book,  Tril- 
lin celebrates  neighborhood  eating  in 
the  three  or  four  places  he  knows 
well:  his  hometown,  of  course;  New 
York,  where  he  lives  now;  Martha's 
Vineyard,  where  he  has  evidently 
summered;  and  New  Orleans  and  en- 
virons, whose  restaurants  are  justly 
famous  and  easy  for  tourists  to  find. 
There  are  also  a  couple  of  stray  allu- 
sions to  eating  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, where  Trillin  went  to  col- 
lege, but  like  most  Yalies  he  never 
really  learned  the  territory.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  that  in  what  must  have  been 
four  wasted  years  he  overlooked  the 
truly  spectacular  fried  clams  and 
lobster  rolls  at  the  Glenwood  Drive- 
in,  out  Whitney  Avenue  just  past 
Dixwell.  It  will  certainly  not  do  for 
him  to  protest  that  his  mind  was  on 
higher  things  in  those  days  because, 
as  he  continually  notes,  there  are  no 
higher  things. 

On  the  back  cover  of  this  admi- 
rable book  there  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  surrounded  by  food.  Yet  he 
is  thin.  Can  it  be  that  inside  the 
svelte  Trillin  there  was  a  fat  man 
who  struggled,  and  managed  to  get 
out?  Another  possibility  tugs  at  the 
reluctant  mind:  that  Trillin  only  talks 
a  good  game — talks,  that  is,  when  he 
should  be  chewing. 

Otherwise,  how  do  we  account  for 
Trillin's  peculiar  neglect  of  that  other 
great  American  eating  town,  San 
Francisco,  with  its  sourdough  bread 
and  Dungeness  crab,  its  endless  pha- 
lanx of  superb  Chinese  restaurants? 
His  unaccountable  failure  thus  far  to 
have  stumbled  across  the  best  ice 
cream  for  sale  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, at  Avignon  Freres  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.?  His  apparent  igno- 
rance of  Montreal  smoked  meat,  that 
magnificent  permutation  of  brisket,  a 
cut  of  meat  that  Trillin  seems  to  rec- 
ognize only  when  smothered  by  Ar- 
thur Bryant's  modernized  version  of 
Henry  Perry's  barbecue  sauce? 

There  is  hope,  of  course.  Trillin 
is  a  young  man,  evidently  still  in 
fighting  trim  and  just  warming  up. 
But  after  a  little  more  experience,  a 
couple  more  tablets  of  Gelusil,  a  few 
more  miles  of  travel,  he  may  regret 
that  he  did  not  title  the  present  book 
Salad  Days.  □ 


Prize  enty-''fv  wh'c? ■  fore  »' 
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"This  book  should  be  read  by 
everyone  concerned  with  the 
threat  of  hunger  and  mass 
starvation." 

-eugene  j.  McCarthy 

Facing 
Starvation 

Norman  Borlaug 
and  the  Fight 
Against  Hunger 

by 

Lennard  Bickel 

"A  wonderful  book,  moving  in 
its  simplicity  and  urgency.  Telling 
about  Norman  Borlaug's  remark- 
able life  and  character,  it  opens 
up  what  he  rightly  thinks  is  the 
most  important  subject  on  earth: 
the  threat  of  mass  hunger,  which 
would  not  leave  any  of  us  un- 
touched." -ANTHONY  LEWIS 
New  York  Times 
$8.95  at  booksellers 
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PERSONAL 
SALVATION 

b)  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr. 

rican  Life :  <  >ne  Man's  Road 
♦V  atergate,  by  Jeb  Stuart  Ma- 

gruder.  Atheneum,  $10. 

AS  EVERY  JOURNALIST  KNOWS,  once 
^  all  the  facts  are  in,  the  truth 
may  still  be  missing.  In  Jeb  Magru- 
der's  hook,  the  facts  are  all  there,  but 
I  found  few  truths  of  significance. 
The  trees  are  all  counted,  but  the 
view  of  the  forest  is  missing. 

The  trouble  is,  I  think,  that  the 
hook  was  written  too  fast.  Speed  and 
profundity  rarely  go  together.  I'm 
also  troubled  by  the  unacknowledged 
fact  that  the  book  is  ghostwritten. 
"Invaluable  assistance"  doesn't  tell 
the  whole  story  and  represents  in 
Magruder's  case  another  instance  of 
"slippage,"  to  use  his  word.  And 
that  means  that  someone  else  is,  to 
some  degree,  still  telling  Magruder 
who  he  is. 

The  facts,  however,  are  fascinat- 
ing. Jeb  describes  candidly  his  pre- 
\\  atergate  self:  he  didn't  want  to  be 
"just  another  commuter  on  a  crowd- 
ed freeway,"  he  had  a  "craving  for 
power,"  he  was  "on  the  way  up,  all 
the  way  to  the  top,"  he  "wanted  the 
job  no  matter  what  the  conditions." 

Early  in  his  business  experiences 
In-  concludes  that  it  doesn't  pay  to 
challenge  the  system,  for  the  system 
is  stronger  than  any  individual.  ( I 
wish  he  had  returned  to  that  prob- 
lem. I  In  recounting  his  early  polit- 
ical experiences,  he  documents  the 
case  that  "practices  that  might  not 
seem  ethical  were  nonetheless  com- 
mon in  the  heat  of  a  campaign." 

Even  more  intriguing  are  his  de- 
scriptions of  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  an 
incredibly  inept  James  Bond,  and  of 
Haldeman  and  Colson,  whose  fasci- 
nation for  power  was,  of  course,  their 
undoing.  For  the  "evil  genius"  Col- 
son, power  seems  to  have  been  much 
like  alcohol  to  the  alcoholic,  some- 
thing to  be  indulged  in  for  its  own 
sake,  requiring  no  stimulus  other 
than  addiction.  Indeed,  all  the  men 

William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  is  university  chap- 
lain at  Yale. 


around  Nixon  appear  to  have  been 
extraordinarily  ambitious,  some  only 
more  blatantly  so  than  others.  If 
their  "tougher  than  thou"  complexes 
weren't  so  destructive,  these  men 
would  be  pathetic — as  pathetic  as 
their  need  to  have  enemies  to  define 
them  as  people. 

Magruder  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  Martha  Mitchell  that  is  both 
funny  and  sad,  and  about  his  own 
personal  devotion  to  John  Mitchell, 
who  -eems  to  have  been  something 
of  a  father  figure  to  many  of  the 
younger  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  facts 
in  the  book  are  those  describing 
the  technological  systems  'and  de- 
vices that  can  be  used  by  corrupt 
men  in  high  places:  systems  and  de- 
vices that  allowed  the  Committee  to 
Re-elect  the  President  to  stage  rallies, 
mailings,  and  campus  elections,  and 
to  plant  spies  and  bugging  instru- 
ments. The  Committee  rationalized 
the  use  of  these  devices  as  necessary 
to  protect  "national  security,"  to 
"safeguard  world  peace." 

It  is  difficult  to  break  the  habit  of 
rationalization.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rest, Magruder  came  to  visit  me. 
"You  have  to  understand,  Bill,  we 
weren't  like  bank  robbers.  We  didn't 
set  out  to  break  the  law." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  bank 
robbers,  too,  don't  set  out  to  break 
the  law;  they  set  out  to  get  money. 
And  only  because  they  want  it  badly 
enough  do  they  break  the  law  to  get 
it.  Jeb  and  his  friends  obviously 
wanted  power  badly  enough  to  do  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  in  us: 
banks  know  when  they  are  robbed. 

The  facts  are  all  in — all  the  rele- 
vant grisly  facts — and  these  make  the 
book  interesting  and  important,  if  un- 
pleasant, reading.  The  reading  is  easy 
because  the  writing  is  good. 

But  I  wish  that  he  had  taken  the 
time  to  agonize  a  little  longer.  His 
suffering  is  real,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  the  book  gives  me  the 
feeling  that  Magruder's  suffering  is 
primarily  the  suffering  of  a  bruised 
ego.  It  doesn't  seem  to  bring  him  in 
touch  with  the  suffering  of  others. 
His  is  not  the  suffering  of  a  man  try- 
ing to  work  out  the  dilemma  that 
what  we  Americans  say  we  believe 
and  what  our  society  rewards  as  be- 
lief are  apt  to  be  two  very  different 
things. 

In  regard  to  power,  for  instance, 
there  are  two  ways  to  be  satisfied 
with  it:  one  is  to  attain  it,  the  other  to 


reduce  one's  need  for  it.  But  I 
does  a  man  like  Magruder,  w  I 
like  so  many  of  us,  now  redut  I 
appetite  for  power  when  he  I 
among  citizens  who  believe  that | 
er  is  part  of  the  solution  and  no 
of  the  problem? 

I  also  wish  he  had  talked  i 
about  the  hypocrisy  involved  in  ' 
lie  relations."  Not  for  nothing  j 
pocrisy  called  "the  vice  of  vi! 
and  I'd  be  curious  to  know 
Magruder  thinks  the  President 
to  his  country  when  he  uses  v 
to  conceal  rather  than  to  revea 
truth.  Our  problem  in  America  ft 
only  our  lack  of  conscience  bu  i 
lack  of  data.  One  doesn't  have  r\ 
Lewis  Mumford  to  know  we  an 
ing  in  a  dreamland,    or,  for  ! 
Americans,   a   nightmare.  Bui 
can't  deal  with  our  problems  4 
they  are  first  specified,  and  Presf! 
Nixon's  consistent  tendency  has  t 
to  disguise  rather  than  to  clarifi 'I 
pleasant  truths. 

1 

AS  A  chaplain,  and  at  one  ' 
r\_  Magruder's  chaplain,  I  wis' 
had  talked  more  of  his  religion 
liefs.  He  is  a  Presbyterian  aiJ 
churchgoer,  but  I  have  a  mean' 
picion  that  in  his  mind  the  bene- 
the  doubt  still  goes  to  the  thinjj 
Caesar. 

Why  didn't  he  say  anything  a) 
the  war  in  Vietnam?  Does  he 
believe  in  it?  And  what  about- 
problems  of  youth?  He  does  merl 
the  violence  of  the  late  Sixties, 
early  Seventies.  What  we  wen1 
witnessing  was  the  need  of  many 
lege  students  to  break  out  of  the  ' 
trations  and  compromises  of  the 
cial  order  and  even  to  endow  vie1 
outbreaks  with  moral  sanctifical 
But  students  and  others  who  felt 
still  feel  these  frustrations  will 
little  help  from  Magruder.  He  se1 
only  to  oppose  the  violence,  no 
understand  its  causes. 

In  regard  to  the  poor,  I'm  ri 
Magruder  as  an  individual  woulc 
inclined  to  be  generous.  But  woul 
it  be  more  in  line  with  generosit 
change  the  institutions  oppres: 
poor  people  than  to  help  individ 
try  to  achieve  successes  that  are  n 
ly  impossible?  Magruder  doesn't  i  | 
this  question. 

In  short,  I'm  still  suspicious  of 
"conversion,"  as  I'm  suspicious 
all  conversions  that  aren't  acc 
panied  by  a  change  in  social  ; 


It  smacks  of  the  gospel  of  pri- 
alvation.  And  I'm  saddened  by 
ought  that  I  and  the  many  other 
rs  of  Magruder's  book  will 
i  bly  gain  more  in  the  reading  of 
n  he  did  in  the  writing  of  it.  □ 


E  MEDALS 
£RE  EARNED 

3uis  Berg 

few,  We  Happy  Few,  by  David 
Ison.  Crown,  $6.95. 

iROISM     AND     LEADERSHIP  are 

ualities  in  men  that  go  virtually 
imined  in  contemporary  liter- 
.  Like  war,  the  great  stage  of 
display,  they  are  seen  at  best  as 
lharrassment,  at  worst  as  repug- 

We  Few,  W e  Happy  F ew  goes 
|t  that  grain.  It  is  concerned 
rith  courage  as  an  intrinsic  vir- 
rood  for  all  seasons,  than  with 
aneous  and  fortuitous  acts  of 
sm — the  kind  that  wins  medals. 
I  Davidson's  scene  is  an  aircraft 
;r,  the  U.S.S.  Jefferson,  one  of 
legends  of  World  War  II. 
>ed  and  torpedoed,  her  decks  a 

les,  her  hull  an  inferno,  the 
it  ship  fought  on,  beating  off 
ikaze  attacks  and  inflicting  heavy 
.ge  on  her  attackers,  her  skip- 
rejecting  permission  to  aban- 
ship,  the  decimated  crew  re- 
ling  heroically  to  the  occasion 
or  without  orders, 
•w  the  gallant  ship  is  a  rusting 

in  dry  dock,  destined  to  be 
>ped.  It  is  boarded  by  survivors 
oy  a  television  unit  assigned  to 
I  commemorative  documentary, 
ing  the  unit  is  a  Jewish  script- 
r  and  producer.  His  skeptical 

rejects  the  official  Navy  ver- 

he  is  determined  to  get  at  the 
,  whether  he  can  make  use  of 

or  not. 

this  point,  the  novel  almost 
the  form  of  a  whodunit.  The 
r-producer,  who  is  also  the  nar- 
.  serves  as  the  traditional  pri- 
eye,  rejecting  surface  evidence, 
ling  his  hunches,  even  when  they 
o  his  detriment.  There  is  even 
sual  romance,  a  love-'em-and- 
-'em  interlude,  as  in  a  Ross  Mac- 
Berg  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  con- 
t'd to  several  literary  journals. 


donald  mystery.  The  novel's  own  pri- 
vate eye,  however,  is  not  after  the 
"who"  but  the  "why."  His  quarry  is 
not  the  criminal  but  the  hero  of  so- 
ciety; the  probe  is  into  acts  approved 
of  and  glorified  by  the  authorities. 

The  tone  is  set  in  an  exchange  be- 
tween the  producer  of  the  documen- 
tary and  its  director,  a  cynical  Holly- 
wood type  who  is  not  without  his 
own  integrity — there  are  no  villains 
in  Mr.  Davidson's  story. 

"What  genius  wrote  this  horse- 
shit?"  asks  the  director,  referring  to 
the  Navy  handout.  "No  saga  can  be 
that  hygienic.  I  know  that  in  every 
hero  sandwich  I'm  going  to  find  a 
couple  of  slices  of  everyday  coward- 
ice. Sure  as  hell  we'll  find  that  quite 
a  few  of  the  medals  were  faked  up 
by  Navy  con  artists." 

"Have  you  considered,"  says  the 
producer,  "that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  good  motive?" 

The  director  is  wrong.  Neverthe- 
less, the  story  challenges  the  Estab- 
lishment version.  It  was  not  patriot- 
ism that  moved  the  crew  to  extraor- 
dinary acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
Nor  was  it  discipline — the  greater 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  disobey- 
ing orders — for  the  communications 
system  was  wrecked  on  the  Jefferson, 
and  each  hero  acted  on  his  own  and 
for  private  reasons.  Nor  yet  loyalty 
to  one's  buddies,  for  on  a  carrier  the 
crew  is  so  large  and  so  diffused  that 
one  got  to  know  few  of  one's  ship- 
mates, and  the  perilous  rescue  of 
trapped  men  was  done  on  behalf  of 
strangers.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the 
mystery  element  in  the  novel  to  dis- 
close the  unvarnished  motivations. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  rougher  on  the 
theme  of  leadership.  The  nearest 
thing  to  a  villain  in  his  book  is  the 
carrier's  blood-and-guts  skipper.  He 
alone  acted  for  vain  and  stubborn 
reasons,  raising  the  question,  How 
commendable  is  bravery  to  no  good 
end? — for  the  action  of  the  skipper 
was  a  ghastly  error,  wasting  many 
lives  and  involving  ships  in  futile  and 
costly  rescue  work. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
Davidson  wrote  a  novel,  The  Steeper 
Cliff,  focused  on  an  anti-Nazi  hero, 
which  similarly  probed  for  the  story 
htdiind  the  story.  It  \va*  deservedly 
praised  by  the  critics.  In  the  interim 
he  wrote  three  other  novels  that  were 
all  but  ignored.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  if  We  Few  were  to  be  similarly 
dismissed.  It's  a  good  book,  and  Da- 
vidson's a  good  writer.  □ 


MUSSOLINI 

An  Intimate  Biography  by  his  widow 

Rachele  Mussolini 


as  told  to  Albert  Zarca 


A  fascinat- 
ing,personal 
portrait  of  II 
Duce  in  all 
his  com- 
plexity, with 
peppery 
demonstrations  of  his  wife's  own  strong 
character.  26  photos. 


Sii  MORROW 


IMOGEN! 


Imogen  Cunningham 
Photographs  1910-197} 

Introduction  by  Margery  Mann 
Paper  $7.95,  cloth  $15.00 
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Tell  Us  All  About  It 

Do  you  own  something  that  has 
served  you  well,  something  that's  proved 
to  be  worth  its  purchase  price?  Have 
you  discovered  a  game  or  a  place  or  a 
pastime  that  has  improved  the  quality 
of  your  life?  Harper's  WRAPAROUND 
hopes  you'll  share  the  objects  of  your 
affection.  Please  send  descriptions  and 
recommendations  to  Tools  for  Living, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

If  it's  a  skill  that  stirs  your  enthu- 
siasm—either one  that  you  know  how 
to  practice  or  one  that  you'd  like  to 
learn— please  write  to  Skills  Service  at 
the  address  above. 

Anyone  with  skills  is  invited  to  send 
us  a  three-by-five  card  listing  his  or  her 
name,  address  (including  zip  code), 
phone  number  (including  area  code), 
and  a  few  words  about  what  he  or  she 
wants  to  learn  orteach.  Contributors  will 
get  a  directory,  free,  as  soon  as  it's  ready. 


Once  there  was  a  man  who  went  to  heaven, 
where  he  was  met  by  St.  Peter  and  taken  to 
a  huge  football  stadium  for  a  game.  Down  on 
the  field  along  the  sidelines,  he  spotted  a  fat 
old  man  in  a  baseball  cap,  running  back  and 
forth,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  gesturing 
hysterically. 

uWho  is  that  madman?"  the  new  arrival 
asked  St.  Peter. 

"That's  God,"  St.  Peter  replied.  "But  he 
thinks  he's  Woody  Hayes." 

—An  Ohio  j able 


A  Study  of  Coach  Woody  Hayes 
and  His  Ohio  State  Football  Machine 


BY  ROBERT  VA 


For  twenty-three  years  Woody  Hayes  has  reigned  over  Ohio  State  as 
its  head  football  coach.  His  legend  stretches  out  from  the  University 
and  reaches  deep  into  the  power  centers  of  Middle  America.  This  is 
a  book  about  a  sportsman  and  college  sports,  as  well  as  a  book  about 
that  profound  characteristic  of  American  life,  winning. 


$7.95   Coming  September  25  from 


TWO  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10016  MAGAZINE 
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er  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o 
ji  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
he  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed), 
hat  indicated  in  the  description  below,  plus  postage  and 
1  50  cents  per  book;  as  indicated  for  all  other  items.  Add 
I  :al  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate 
f]  .  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  Har- 
i  gazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge  your  BankAmericard  or 
ill  harge  on  orders  over  $15,  indicate  your  card  number  and 
d  tion  date. 


K  YOU 

sh  to  thank  the  Theodore  Gordon  Flyfishers  for  their  help 
issue  of  Tools.  Named  after  the  "father"  of  American 
g,  this  New  York-based  club  fights  for  cleaner  waters  by 
teams  of  pollution  detectors  who  test  rivers  and  streams 
the  U.S.  each  month.  These  "Water-Watchers"  use  their 
;onfront  polluters,  stir  up  government  officials,  and  help 
■s.  TGF  has,  with  other  groups  such  as  Trout  Unlimited 
eration  of  Fly  Fishermen,  been  instrumental  in  creating 
sections  on  waterways;  these  serve  to  increase  the  fish 
>n  within  the  no-kill  area  and  on  either  side  of  it. 
meets  each  Tuesday  for  luncheons  in  New  York  City.  If 
I  be  there,  write  for  information  to  Theodore  Gordon  Fly- 
nc,  24  East  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

— Mel  Wathen 


0GETHER  NOW 

men  are  gregarious,  lit- 
d  concerned  about  con- 
i.  If  they  all  got  togeth- 
could  exert  tremendous 
to  save  and  multiply 
they  love  to  catch, 
.merican  League  of  An- 
nonprofit  corporation, 
e  into  existence  as  "the 
political  voice  of  all 
:n  and  others  who  are 
ed  about  what  has  hap- 
nd  continues  to  happen 
fishing  in  the  seas  that 
i  our  land  and  in  the 
s  lakes,  streams,  rivers, 
llets,  and  estuaries  of 
i." 

group  hopes  to  represent 

of  conservation-minded 
shermen  both  directly 
ough  more  than  four- 
jor  fishing  organizations 
upport  the  ALA's  aims. 
LA  will  publicize  its 
md  actively  support  leg- 

who  aid  sport  fishing, 
ise  the  ALA  will  engage 
ical  action,  contributions 
i  not  tax  deductible,  but 

fishermen  won't  mind 
^  one-year  individual 
rship  is  $10;  a  family 
rship,  $17.50.  Contribu- 
:mberships  are  $25,  and 
ing  memberships  $100 

Send  contributions  to 
nerican  League  of  An- 
810  18th  Street,  N.W., 
igton,  D.C.  20006. 


Want  to  learn  to  cast  or  im- 
prove your  technique?  For  the 
address  of  the  casting  club  in 
your  area,  write  to  American 
Casting  Association,  P.O.  Box 
51,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 


SOURCES 

"Just  stare  at  the  machine. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  Just  live  with  it  for  a 
while.  Watch  it  the  way  you 
watch  a  line  when  fishing  and 
before  long,  as  sure  as  you  live, 
you'll  get  a  little  fact  asking  in 
a  timid,  humble  way  if  you're 
interested  in  it.  That's  the  way 
the  world  keeps  on  happening." 

— from  Zen  and  the 
Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance 
by  Robert  M.  Pirsig 
(Morrow,  $7.95) 

Robert  Pirsig  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fisherman.  In  search  of 
philosophical  ideas  about  such 
elusive  topics  as  reality  and 
value,  he  reels  them  in — still 
fresh  and  fascinating — by  using 
his  motorcycle  as  bait.  At  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same 
motorcycle,  he  sets  up  a  nar- 
rative line  that  readers  will  fol- 
low with  mounting  interest  and 
compassion.  If  you  have  even  a 
glimmering  of  curiosity  about 
man's  place  and  powers  on  this 
planet,  you  should  read  Pirsig's 
story.  He's  a  brave  and  astute 
guide  to  what  matters. 


-ROUND  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10 


EDIBLE  ART 

Gyotaku — pronounced  gee  (as  in  geese ; -o-tarku — the  Japa- 
nese art  of  fish  printing — dates  back  at  least  a  century.  But  a  sub- 
stantial revival  of  interest  has  occurred  over  the  past  twenty  years 
or  so,  led  mainly  by  Prof.  Yoshio  Hiyama  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Tokyo. 

The  first  example  of  gyotaku  I  saw  was  of  a  magnificent,  but 
rather  grotesque,  five-  or  six-pound  fish.  When  I  came  upon  it  in 
1966  in  a  Tokyo  shop  selling  fishing  tackle  I  immediately  resolved 
that  it  must  adorn  the  wall  of  my  seaside  cottage  back  in  Australia. 
Alas,  it  was  evidently  a  record  for  its  kind  and  was,  in  spite  of  ear- 
nest pleading,  not  for  sale.  So,  I  returned  home  with  only  a  rather 
inadequate  mimed  account  of  how  to  make  a  print,  delivered  by  a 
wizened  but  friendly  old  fisherman  who  knew  no  English.  Others 
need  not  suffer  the  same  frustrations  as  I  did  over  the  ensuing 
months,  since  the  basic  steps  are  really  quite  simple. 

There  are  two  methods.  In  the  direct  method  the  ink  is  first  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  fish,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  is  then  pressed 
gently  onto  it  so  as  to  transfer  the  inked  impression  of  the  fish  to 
the  paper,  as  with  a  woodcut.  In  the  indirect  method  the  paper  is 
placed  on  the  uninked  fish,  moistened  slightly,  so  that  it  softens  to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  fish,  and  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  Next,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  brass  rubbing,  ink  or  other  pigment,  which  has 
been  absorbed  on  a  small  silk-covered  pad,  is  applied  by  gently 
stroking  the  paper  until  the  outlines  of  the  fish  appear  on  it. 

Suitable  paper  is  particularly  important.  It  must  be  pliable 
enough  to  be  molded  to  the  contours  of  the  fish  and  have  enough 
wet  strength  to  resist  tearing  when  moistened  with  ink.  Many  of  the 
finer  handmade  papers  used  by  Japanese  artists  will  do  nicely.  If 
these  are  unavailable,  fine  cottons  or  linens  can  provide  excellent 
results.  Choose  your  ink  or  other  pigment  with  care.  Calligraphy 
ink  (which  is  known  as  sumi,*  and  is  best  prepared,  as  required, 
by  grinding  a  sumi  stick  made  of  especially  treated  carbon)  pro- 
duces striking  prints  that  often  have  an  attractive,  but  rather 
crude,  fossil-like  appearance.  Watercolors,  poster  paints,  and  acryl- 
ic paints  can  also  be  used. 

Then  there  is  the  fish:  it  should  be  freshly  caught  and  un- 
damaged, at  least  on  the  side  from  which  the  print  is  to  be  taken. 
Any  mucus  must  be  gently  washed  off  the  surface,  and  excess 
moisture  should  be  removed  with  absorbent  paper  or  cloth. 

Interesting  and  decorative  prints  can  also  be  made  of  crabs, 
prawns,  shells,  leaves,  or,  indeed,  any  other  object  of  an  appro- 
priate size  with  a  textured  surface. 

When  sumi  ink  is  used  to  print  a  fresh  fish,  the  fish  is  perfectly 
edible  thereafter.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hang  a  newly 
produced  gyotaku  on  the  wall  for  the  assembled  company  to  ad- 
mire as  they  feast  upon  that  very  catch.  — D.  F.  Waterhouse 

D.  F.  Waterhouse  is  chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  Common- 
wealth Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Organization  in  Canberra  City, 
Australia. 

*  Sumi  ink  can  be  purchased  in  many  art-supply  stores  and  in  some  Japan- 
ese craft  shops  or  you  may  order  a  sUck  of  it  with  a  48-sheet  pad  of  rice 
paper  from  us  for  $5.95,  plus  75  cents  postage  and  handling. 
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SOURCES 

The  seminal,  or,  rather,  ovip- 
arous work  on  fishing  is,  of 
course,  Izaak  Walton's  The 
Compleat  Angler  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  $2.50),  which  is 
now  slightly  less  practical  but 
no  less  charming  than  when  it 
was  first  published,  in  1653.  In 
it,  Piscator,  a  fisherman,  tries 
to  convince  Venator,  a  hunter, 
of  the  superiority  of  fishing. 
There  are  instructions  on  how 
to  fish  for  bream,  trout,  pike, 
and  eel,  among  others;  direc- 
tions for  cooking  the  fish  or 
keeping  them  in  ponds;  and  sto- 
ries of  the  Gypsies,  as  well  as 
an  interlude  with  a  milkmaid 
and  her  mother,  who  sing.  In 
the  end,  Venator  is  utterly  won 
over:  "Well,  if  you  hie  you  not 
apace,  I  will  be  at  the  river  be- 
fore you." 

FLY-FISHING 
BY  MAIL 

Now  fly-fishers  can  order  al- 
most everything  they  need,  at 
substantial  discounts,  from  a 
fifty-five-page  mail-order  cata- 
logue, The  Fly  Fisherman's 
Bookcase.  The  catalogue  fea- 
tures several  brands  of  fly 
rods,  as  well  as  kits  for  making 
your  own  from  scratch.  It  of- 
fers all  the  accouterments  that 
an  excellent  fly-fishing  shop 
would  carry — fly-tying  supplies 
and  tools,  creels,  patterns,  cloth- 
ing— plus  offbeat  items  suggest- 
ing that  the  cataloguers  are 
thoughtful,  serious  fishermen 
themselves.  Witness  such  para- 
phernalia as  the  wader  clasps 
from  England  and  an  "eyeglass 
snuggler." 

The  last  third  of  the  cata- 
logue presents  one  of  the  best 
selections  of  books  on  fly-fish- 
ing around.  Most  of  these  are 
also  offered  at  a  discount.  We 
thought  it  especially  helpful  of 
Sam  Melner  (who  left  the  pres- 
idency of  a  publishing  compa- 
ny to  start  the  FFB)  to  review 
books  in  advance  of  their  pub- 
lication and  to  mention  the 
publishing  date,  so  fishermen 
can  order  a  book  even  before  it 
appears  in  bookstores. 

As  a  special  service  in  these 
gas-poor  days,  the  Bookcase 
organizes  car  pools  for  anglers. 

We  think  this  catalogue  will 
be  of  great  service  to  all  fly- 
fishers.  If  you  would  like  The 
Fly  Fisherman's  Bookcase,  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Tools 
for  Living  and  we'll  see  that 
you  receive  the  latest  edition. 
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DO  NOT  THROW  ME  1WAT.     PLEASE  POT  MX  IN  TOOT  PHONE  BOOK. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  HELP  CALL  THE  FISH  NUMBER 

YOU  MAY  ALREADY  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  FISH  FROM  YOUR  NEWS- 
PAPER OR  TELEVISION  SET.  THE  FISH  IS  SIMPLY  A  GROUP  OF 
CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE  WHO  NEED  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  LOVE  AND 
CONCERN  FOR  THEIR  NEIGHBORS.  THIS  INCLUDES  YOU.  YOU 
DO  NOT  NEED  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN  OR  A  MEMBER  OF  A  PARTICU- 
LAR CHURCH  TO  ASK  FOR  WHATEVER  HELP  WE  MIGHT  OFFER. 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  ASKED  TO  OBLIGATE  YOURSELF  OR  LISTEN 
TO  ANY  LECTURE.  THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE  FOR  ANY  SERVICE 
THE  FISH  PROVIDES.  IF  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU,  IT  WILL  BE  OUR 
PRIVILEGE.  WHEN  YOU  CALL  THE  FISH  NUMBER,  A  24  HOUR 
ANSWERING  SERVICE  WILL  ANSWER  AND  PUT  YOU  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FISH.  WE  ARE  UNTRAINED,  ORDINARY 
PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  TRY  TO  BE  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  TO  YOU. 


BABYSITTING* 

READ  TO  THE  BLIND 

PROVIDE  A  MEAL* 

HOUSEWORK  FOR  THE  SICK* 

TRANSPORTATION  • 

LOCATE  NEEDED  ARTICLES* 


COMPANIONSHIP  FOR  THE 

ELDERLY 
PROVIDE  RIDES  FOR  SHUT-INS 
TEENAGE-ADULT 

COMPANIONSHIP 
REFERRAL  SERVICE 


'Starred  items  can  bt  provided  only  on  an  emergency  basis. 


Flyers  like  the  one  pictured 
here  have  called  attention  to 
the  movement  known  as  FISH, 
organized  into  local  chapters 
for  the  purposes  outlined  above. 
Each  chapter  works  toward  fill- 
ing needs  in  its  own  community. 
Anyone  may  apply  for  FISH's 
services,  regardless  of  religious 
affiliation. 

The  story  of  Father  Howell's 
adaptation  of  the  FISH  plan  for 
an  American  parish  from  its 
English  original  is  told  in  his 
book,  Fish  for  My  People  (More- 


house-Barlow,  $2.50).  For  those 
who  would  like  to  start  a  FISH 
chapter  in  their  community, 
Philip  Deemer's  Starting  a  Local 
FISH  Chapter  (Jarrow,  $2.50) 
will  be  helpful.  It  draws  upon 
the  experiences  of  various  FISH 
groups  around  the  world  for 
ideas  about  volunteer  recruit- 
ment, scheduling,  and  training, 
and  it  also  suggests  some  inno- 
vative services.  (Deemer's  book 
is  printed  in  larger  type  than 
we  are  used  to  seeing,  which 
makes  it  unusually  easy  to  read. ) 


FULLY  EQUIPPED 

"Having  fished  since  I  was 
eight,  and  having  been  an  avid 
weekend  fisherman  for  the  past 
three  years,  I  feel  my  opinion 
of  the  Complete  Buying  Guide 
to  Fishing  Equipment  (from  the 
editors  of  Consumer  Guide, 
$1.95)  may  be  of  some  use," 
wrote  Kevin  Connolly,  whose 
piece  on  the  walking  catfish  ap- 
pears on  page  8.  "For  the  an- 
gler willing  to  take  time,  this 
ambitious  work  offers  much 
valuable  information. 

"Every  area  of  specialized 
fishing  equipment  is  covered 
right  down  to  waders,  bait 
buckets,  and  electronic  sound- 
ing devices.  I  was  hard  put  to 


find  any  mistakes,  although 
such  things  as  discount  prices  do 
tend  to  be  quite  variable.  Thrift 
seems  to  have  dictated  the  print- 
ing of  all  pictures  and  draw- 
ings in  black  and  white.  I  would 
have  preferred  some  color,  es- 
pecially in  the  section  On  lures; 
they  tend  to  look  a  bit  bland  in 
chiaroscuro. 

"Barring  that  single  fault, 
however,  this  fisherman's  guide 
is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
make  some  sense  of  fishing 
equipment — long  noted  for 
catching  more  fishermen  than 
fish. 

"It's  well  worth  the  price, 
particularly  to  the  beginner." 


The  Ultimate  In 
Tempting  Trout 

Trout  are  picky  aboi  i 
they  eat.  You  can't  ji 
them  any  old  fly  and 
them  to  gobble  it  dov 
your  hook  along  with 
can  be  tempted  by  the  <  i 
hues  of  mayflies'  wing 
ing  above  them,  or  the 
of  nymphs  struggling  to  e  t& 
Their  appetites  are  whet  !  * 
the  seasons'  changing  te  a 
tures  and  the  patterns  ijft 
water  in  which  they  live.  1 

Until  recently  the  tro  w 
gler  needed  to  be  an  en  tA 
ogist,  biologist,  and  son  n<j 
of  a  magician  to  duplici  H 
mayflies  through  the  rap  m 
cles  of  their  lives.  No  A 
Caucci  and  Robert  Nastaf  M 
collaborated  on  what  mus  n 
ly  be  one  of  the  jewels  ol  M 
fly  research.  Pooling  the  M 
fishing  experiences  on  the  m 
fished  public  waters,  the]  a 
created  a  system  of  iden  m 
the  various  stages  of  mayl  ii 
velopment  that  will  helj  ?dl 
know  "what  they're  ■ 
now." 

Compara-Hatch  is  actu  1 1 
pair  of  books.  A  paperba  4 
lustrated  in  black  and  wh  IN 
be  studied  at  leisure,  oi  v 
the  life  cycles  of  regional  s  M 
of  mayflies  in  great  detail  I 
volume  suggests  tactics  a;  > 
as  tying  patterns. 

Scientifically  designed  fcl 
angler's  use  on  the  strean  I 
second  volume  is  a  nil 
weatherproof,  spiral-ring  G 
that  tucks  into  your  fishing  I 
for  instant  reference.  All  I 
do  is  catch  a  live  insect  I 
fish  are  biting  on  the  surfa  ] 
the  stream.  Flipping  operl 
book,  you  then  find  mat< 
coior  photographs  of  the  i  j 
and  its  man-made  imitai 
you  thus  know  which  fly  to  I 
all  in  a  few  seconds.  The  \ 
of  each  page  offers  a  guid 
fishing  tactics  for  different' 
ter  conditions.  A  calej 
shows  the  times  of  greatest 
activity  right  down  to  the  11 

Nastasi  and  Caucci  have- 
veloped  patterns  that  will  ttj 
even  the  wariest  trout.  Wht' 
you're  a  master  fly-fisher  1 
beginning  fisherman,  you 
learn  much  about  the  ma 
and  about  what  trout  bets 
the  East  Coast  and  the  5 
west  prefer.  This  pair  of  be 
is  sold  in  fine  angling  shop! 
may  be  purchased  from  us 
$7.95,  plus  50  cents  posj 
and  handling. 
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re 

]!  General 

I  j  breast  of  every  fish- 
I  arks  the  heart  of  a 
e  /hen  with  great  satis- 
l  e  catches  and  kills  his 
I  ites  Leslie  P.  Thomp- 
%is  only  when  he  enters 
en,  with  its  long  shelf 
books,  that  he  be- 
civilized  being." 
.  assume  we  have  en- 
kitchen.  Look  at  your 
>r  purchase).  Are  its 
ht,  clear,  and  bulging? 
t|  gills  clean  and  red- 
re   the  scales  bright, 
id  tightly  adhering  to 
'  Is  the  flesh  firm  and 
lj  to  the  touch?  If  the 

0  all  these  questions  is 

1  smell  your  catch.  No 
or  unpleasant  odor? 
irt  cooking. 

|  tunately,  many  people 
believe  that  the  more 

c  k  a  fish  the  better  it 
ot  so.  The  Fishery 
of  New  York  has  laid 
e  law:  "Fish  is  cooked 
3p  flavor,  not  to  make 
•."  As  soon  as  the  in- 
imperature  of  the  fish 
ooking  reaches  150  de- 
's  done  and  should  be 
from  the  heat  imme- 
It   will   continue  to 

I  the  serving  platter.  If 
i  smell  the  distinctive 
fish  cooking,  you're 
ting  it.  Do  not  salt  fish 
t's  cooked:  salt  draws 
the  juices.  As  for  boil- 
elle  Davis  warns:  "To 
i  is  nothing  less  than 
I   treatment    of  good 

i  like  your  fish  cooked, 
ik  Walton's  recipe  for 

open  your  Pike  at  the 


gills,  and  if  need  be,  cut  also 
a  little  slit  towards  the  belly; 
out  of  these,  take  his  guts,  and 
keep  his  liver,  which  you  are 
to  shred  very  small  with  Time, 
Sweet-Marjoram,  and  a  little 
Winter-savoury;  to  these  put 
some  pickled  Oysters,  and 
some  Anchovies,  two  or  three, 
both  these  last  whole  (for  the 
Anchovies  will  melt,  and  the 
Oysters  should  not)  to  these 
you  must  adde  also  a  pound  of 
sweet  butter,  which  you  are  to 
mix  with  the  herbs  that  are 
shred,  and  let  them  all  be  well 
salted  (if  the  Pike  be  more 
than  a  yard  long,  then  you 
may  put  into  these  herbs  more 
than  a  pound,  or  if  he  be  less, 
then  less  Butter  will  suffice:) 
these  being  thus  mixt  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  Mace,  must  be 
put  into  the  Pikes  belly,  and 
then  his  belly  so  sowed  up,  as 
to  keep  all  the  Butter  in  his 
belly  if  it  be  possible,  if  not, 
then  as  much  of  it  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  but  take  not  off  the 
scales;  then  you  are  to  thrust 
the  spit  through  his  mouth, 
out  at  his  tail.  And  then  take 
four  or  five  or  six  split  sticks, 
or  very  thin  lathes,  and  a  con- 
venient quantity  of  Tape  or 
Filleting,  these  lathes  are  to  be 
tyed  round  about  the  Pikes 
body  from  his  head  to  his  tail, 
and  the  Tape  tyed  somewhat 
thick  to  prevent  his  breaking 
or  falling  off  from  the  spit;  let 
him  be  roasted  very  leasurely, 
and  often  basted  with  Claret 
wine,  and  Anchovyes,  and  but- 
ter mixt  together,  and  also  with 
what  moisture  falls  from  him 
into  the  pan:  when  you  have 
rosted  him  sufficiently  you  are 
to  hold  under  him,  (when  you 
unwind  or  cut  the  Tape  that 
ties  him)  such  a  dish  as  you 
purpose  to  eat  him  out  of;  and 


let  him  fall  into  it  with  the 
sawce  that  is  roasted  in  his 
belly,  and  by  this  means  the 
Pike  will  be  kept  unbroken 
and  compleat:  then,  to  the 
sawce  which  was  within,  and 
also  that  sawce  in  the  pan,  you 
are  to  add  a  fit  quantity  of  the 
best  Butter,  and  to  squeeze  the 
juyce  of  three  or  four  Oranges: 
Lastly,  you  may  either  put 
into  the  Pike,  with  the  Oys- 

SEVICHE 

3A  cup  fresh,  strained  lemon 
juice 

3A  cup  fresh,  strained  lime 
juice 

Peeled  garlic  cloves,  enough  to 
make  V2  teaspoon  finely 
chopped 
1  tablespoon  chili  powder 

Fresh  ginger  root,  scraped, 
enough  to  make  1  table- 
spoon finely  chopped,  or 
IV2  teaspoons  dried  cracked 
ginger,  finely  pulverized 
with  a  mortar  and  pestle 

Vi  teaspoon  hot  red  pepper 
flakes 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Freshly  ground  black  pepper 


ters,  two  cloves  of  Garlick,  and 
take  it  whole  out,  when  the 
Pike  is  cut  off  the  spit,  or,  to 
give  the  sawce  a  hogo,  let  the 
dish  (into  which  you  let  the 
Pike  fall)  be  rubbed  with  it:  the 
using  or  not  using  of  this  Gar- 
lick  is  left  to  your  discretion." 

And  if  you  like  it  uncooked, 
try  Michael  Field's  recipe  for 
seviche,  from  All  Manner  of 
Food  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $8.95). 


serves  6-8 
2  pounds  fresh  (not  frozen) 
sole  fillets  or  any  other  firm, 
white,  delicately  textured 
fish,  skinned,  separated  into 
2  halves  lengthwise,  then 
cut  crosswise  into  approx- 
imately 2-inch  pieces 
2  medium-size  red  onions, 
peeled,  sliced  Va  inch  thick, 
and  separated  into  rings 
2  heads  Boston  or  Romaine 
lettuce,  separated  into  indi- 
vidual leaves,  washed  and 
thoroughly  dried 
Fresh  coriander  (cilantro)  or 
parsley,  enough  to  make  2 
tablespoons  finely  chopped 


Combine  the  lemon  and  lime  juices  in  a  shallow  glass  or  ceramic 
baking  dish  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  fish  in  one  layer  com- 
fortably. Add  the  chili  powder,  garlic,  ginger,  red  pepper  flakes, 
salt,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  and  beat 
with  a  whisk  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Lay  the 
fish  pieces  in  the  marinade,  side  by  side,  and  scatter  the  onion  rings 
on  top.  If  the  marinade  doesn't  quite  cover  the  fish  and  onions 
completely  (and  it  may  not,  if  your  dish  is  too  large),  add  more 
strained  lemon  and  lime  juice  in  equal  amounts.  Cover  with  plastic 
wrap  and  refrigerate  for  at  least  6  hours,  or  until  the  fish  is  firm, 
white,  and  opaque,  indicating  that  it  is  fully  "cooked."  Covered  and 
refrigerated,  seviche  may  be  safely  kept  for  as  long  as  2  or  3  days; 
in  fact,  the  longer  marination  enriches  the  flavor.  It  is  well  to  note, 
however,  that  very  thin  fillets  such  as  young  flounder  will  tend  to 
disintegrate  if  marinated  too  long.  Fillets  at  least  lA  inch  thick  are 
advisable  in  any  case. 

Copyright  ©  7970  by  Michael  Field.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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THE  BIG  PICTURE 

Here's  a  document  that  may 
be  the  penultimate  "everything- 
you  -always- wanted  -  to  -  know - 
about-fish-and-fishing-but-didn't 
-know-whom-to-ask."  It's  a  forty- 
five-by-twenty-eight-inch  poster 
that  depicts  fish  in  their  natural 
colors,  identifies  them  by  their 
Latin  and  common  names,  and 
offers  information  about  each. 
It  discusses  the  science  of  locat- 
ing fish,  lures,  poles,  and  other 
fishing  equipment;  gives  direc- 
tions for  tying  various  useful 
knots;  illustrates  the  principal 
techniques  of  fishing;  and  pic- 
tures many  other  creatures  that 
live  in  or  near  the  water. 


Printed  on  heavy  stock,  this 
fish  poster  can  be  ordered  from 
us  for  $4,  plus  95  cents  postage 
and  handling. 

THE  JOY  OF... 

Arnold  Gingrich's  urbane 
The  Joys  of  Trout  ($7.50, 
Crown)  delights  as  it  informs. 
A  large  section  of  the  volume 
— "The  Angler's  Best  Compan- 
ions: A  Congeries  of  Aids, 
Authors,  Organizations  and 
Purveyors  . . ." — is  one  of  the 
most  useful  compendiums  we've 
seen,  and  there's  an  extensive 
trout  bibliography  as  well.  Even 
ichthyophobes  will  like  this  one. 
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TAKE  A  LOAD 
OFF  YOUR  FEET 

Did  you  know  that  human 
feet  are  hazardous  to  fish? 
When  the  feet  of  the  fishermen 
pace  back  and  forth  in  streams 
and  rivers,  they  disturb  the  nat- 
ural bottom  and  destroy  the 
minute  forms  of  life  that  dwell 
there.  Fry  that  have  sought 
shelter  in  these  areas  are  also 
endangered  by  moving  feet.  Be- 
cause feet  decrease  the  food 
supply  for  larger  fish,  many 
fishermen  advocate  casting  from 
the  bank,  staying  back  from  the 
water's  edge  and  out  of  the 
shallows. 

The  Water  Walker,  an  inflat- 
ed circle  of  handcrafted  yellow 
Dupont  neoprene-coated  nylon 
material,  meets  military  specifi- 
cations for  inflatables.  It  has 
a  comfortable  built-in  seat  and 
shoulder  straps.  Wearing  your 
swimsuit  or  a  pair  of  armpit 
waders  you  step  into  the  "walk- 
er" and  float  out  to  wherever 
they  are  biting  by  propelling 
yourself  forward  with  your  feet, 
or,  for  extra  propulsion,  with 
fins. 

Not  a  toy,  the  Walker  will 
support  over  300  pounds  in  the 
water,  although  it  weighs  only 
2.8  pounds  itself.  Constructed 
with  a  dual-chamber  design,  it 
will  not  pop  and  sink  like  the 
old  inner  tube  if  you  get  snagged 
on  a  nail.  Its  waterproof  zip- 
pered  pouches  can  hold  lures, 
tackle,  or  even  a  sandwich. 
We're  especially  entranced  with 
its  method  of  inflation:  the 
carrying  case  turns  inside  out  to 
become  the  pump  which  inflates 
the  float  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Water  Walker  figures  to 
be  handy  not  only  for  fishing 
but  also  for  gathering  aquatic 
specimens,  photographing  birds 
in  marshes,  or  just  enjoying  the 
water  offshore.  Water  Walkers 
are  found  in  many  sporting 
goods  stores  or  may  be  ordered 
from  us  for  $50,  plus  $3.50 
postage  and  handling. 
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AS  THE  STORY 
UNFOLDS... 

There's  a  new  series  of  fold- 
out  books  from  Storyfold,  Inc.. 
for  children  aged  four  to  eleven. 
Turn  the  pages  one  way  and 
they  tell  a  story  in  verse.  Turn 
them  another  way,  and  you'll 
find  suggestions  for  things  to 
do,  and  instructions  for  conduct- 
ing experiments.  For  the  most 
part,  children  can  use  the  books 
without  adult  supervision. 

The  Brook  Book  is  a  delight- 
ful fantasy  in  which  the  brook 
discusses  with  its  neighbors 
along  the  bank  where  it  comes 
from,  where  it  is  going,  how  it 
grows,  and  who  it  helps  on  its 
trip  to  the  Great  Sea.  There  are 
illustrations  both  for  the  story 
itself  and  for  crafts  and  experi- 
ments; how  to  make  toy  boats, 
a  water  scope,  a  vivarium,  a 
fishing  pole,  and  more.  And 
there's  an  S.O.S.  (Save  Our 
Streams)  game. 

In  the  Sea  Book,  a  young 
scuba  diver  encounters  turtles, 
whales,  strange  glowing  fish, 
and  squid  among  the  canyons 
and  mountains  of  the  ocean's 
depths.  The  projects  section  of 
the  book  tells  how  to  fashion 
wind  chimes  from  seashells, 
make  a  seamobile,  sculpt  crea- 
tures out  of  soap,  and  race 
paper  fish,  among  other  things. 

When  ordering  these  books 
from  us  be  sure  to  specify 
Whether  you  would  like  the 
Brook  Book  or  the  Sea  Book  or 
both.  Each  is  $3.95,  plus  50 
cents  postage  and  handling. 

CASTING  ABOUT 
FOR  HELP? 

If  you're  tired  of  groping 
through  a  mess  of  fly-tying  ma- 
terials in  a  motley  collection 
of  cigar  boxes  and  plastic  bags, 
try  the  Fly-Tier's  Carry-All.  A 
heavy-duty  waterproof  brown 
canvas  case,  it  holds  all  the 
tools  and  materials  for  a  com- 
plete hatch-matching  kit  that 
will  enable  you  to  tie  flies  at 
streamside  or  even  en  route 
in  the  car.  Inside,  all  materials 
are  held  securely — and  visibly 


THE  SLUMBER  BOAT 


Wur4.  by  ALICE  C.  D.  RILEY. 


M  I       by  JESSIE 


C»pyrixbi  for  »U  Conlrica. 


Music  Division.  The  New  York  Public  Library  at  Lincoln  Center.  Astor,  Lenox  ani  Tildcn  Fo  i 


— in  a  compact  combination  of 
clear  pockets  and  boxes. 

The  Carry-All  will  hold  a 
dozen  or  more  rooster  necks, 
squirrel  and  bucktails,  spools  of 
thread,  tinsel,  floss,  a  dozen 
boxes  of  hooks,  and  all  the 
fur,  feathers,  and  wool  that 
you'll  need  for  the  season.  A 
white  plastic  lapboard  is  pro- 
vided, with  an  attached  tool 
case  that  will  hold  bobbin,  wax, 
bodkin,  scissors,  half-hitch  tool, 
hackle  pliers,  and  a  hand  vise. 

Elastic  bands  around  the 
board  and  the  magnet  attached 
to  it  will  hold  your  tools  se- 
curely while  you  work,  even  in 
brisk  winds.  There  is  also  a 
bracket  for  converting  your 
hand  vise  to  a  table  vise. 

The  Fly-Tier's  Carry-All  is 
found  in  fine  tackle  shops  or 
may  be  ordered  from  us  for 
$39.95,  plus  $2.50  postage  and 
handling. 


SOURCES 

The  Life  Story  of  the  I 
His  Manners  and  Moral  \ 
Brian  Curtis  (Dover,  $:  j 
Some  people — very  few — I 
probably  write  a  fascii  i 
book  about,  say,  elbows.  I 
Curtis  must  have  been  o 
them.  Given  the  distinctly  l 
promising  subject  of  fisl ' 
has  produced  an  uncomr  j 
charming  and  immenselj  i 
formative  volume. 

Who  knows  what  Trout  i 
ing  in  America,  by  Richard '.  i 
tigan  (Dell,  95  cents),  is  a|  I 
It  is  labeled  a  novel,  but  it  I 
like  fly-casting,  and  it  ha: 
same  thickness  and  flavor 
pan-fried  rainbow  trout;  il 1 
don't  like  metaphors  like  t 
you'd  better  go  fishing  ins 
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e  Sea  Around  Us,  by  Ra- 
Carson  (Signet,  $1.25),  is, 
ay  standard,  a  classic.  It  is 
t  the  sea  and  its  inhabi- 
and  the  mystery  that 
es  them  all  together.  Miss 
an  remarks,  "It  is  a  curi- 
iituation  that  the  sea,  from 
ii  life  first  arose,  should 
be  threatened  by  the  activ- 
of  one  form  of  that  life. 
:he  sea,  though  changed  in 
lister  way,  will  continue  to 
,  the  threat  is  rather  to  life 


Sherman's  Bounty,  edited 
fick  Lyons  (Crown,  $6.95), 
collection  of  fish  lore,  po- 

and  fiction  that  is  artful, 
tnt,  humorous,  and  beauti- 

illustrated  with  appropriate 
avings.  Even  if  you  don't 
f  a  creel  from  a  crappie, 
will  find  this  book  a  sump- 
s  entertainment. 


Staying  Alive!  by  Maurice 
and  Maralyn  Bailey  (McKay, 
$6.95);  Survive  the  Savage  Sea, 
by  Dougal  Robertson  (Praeger, 
$7.95).  Human  adaptability  is 
awe-inspiring.  After  their  yacht 
sank,  the  Baileys  survived,  adrift 
on  the  ocean,  for  117  days  by 
catching  and  consuming  fish 
(and  turtles  and  rainwater).  The 
Robertson  family's  experience 
was  similar  but  less  prolonged. 
Though  Dougal  Robertson  is  a 
better  writer  than  either  of  the 
Baileys,  both  books  offer  drama 
along  with  valuable  insights 
into  man's  physical  and  psycho- 
logical potential  in  an  alien  (and 
in  these  cases,  aquatic) 
environment. 


PLUS  AND  MINUS 

In  the  May  issue,  we  ob- 
served that  "we  all  have  mo- 
ments of  special  transparency 
when  an  immutable  law  of  the 
universe  curls  into  aphoristic 
form  and  presents  itself  to  us 
with  stunning  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance," and  we  invited  you  to 
share  some  of  those  moments 
with  us.  We've  been  delighted 
with  your  responses  and  have 
even  evolved  one  of  our  own: 
"The  expansion  of  the  universe 
is  due  to  the  proliferation  of 
universal  laws."  We  already 
have  more  laws  than  will  fit  in- 
to the  available  space  in  the 
magazine.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
we  owe  it  to  the  universe  to 
continue  collecting  them.  If  you 
can  think  of  any  more,  please 
let  us  know.  We'll  try  to  run 
them  at  a  later  date. 


I  have  been  a  casual  col- 
lector, over  the  years,  of  what- 
ever laws  I  have  come  across 
since  early  Parkinson.  If  I  must 
choose  a  few  favorites,  out  of 
my  own  collection  of  Crosby, 
Brogan,  Brown,  Fetridge,  Fina- 
gle, Forrester,  Gomersall,  Gum- 
person,  Hansen,  Issawi,  John- 
son, Murphy,  Parkinson,  and 
Uriah,  they  would  have  to  come 
from  the  collection  of  H.  Allen 
Smith,  published  in  his  A 
Short  History  of  Singers  and 
Other  State  Papers,  (Little, 
Brown,  1963).  His  Gumper- 
son's  Law  (for  which  he  gives 
credit  to  Changing  Times)  is 
defined:  The  contradictory  of  a 
welcome  probability  will  assert 
itself  whenever  such  an  even- 
tuality is  likely  to  be  most  frus- 
trating, or,  in  other  words,  the 
outcome  of  a  given  desired 
probability  will  be  inverse  to 
the  degree  of  desirability. 

Illustrating  Gumperson,  Smith 
notes  that  grass  seed  planted  in 
rich  soil,  fertilized  and  kept 
moist,  will  not  grow,  although 
a  few  seeds  may  blow  onto  the 
blacktop  driveway,  settle  into 
a  crack,  and  there  take  root 
and  flourish. 

Smith  is  also  the  source  of 
Fetridge's  Law,  the  one  which 
you  used  as  an  example:  But- 
tered bread  always  falls  to  the 
floor  with  the  buttered  side 
down.  (Surely  some  other  read- 
er will  submit  another  example 
of  Fetridge's  Law  concerning 
the  thirty-two  points  to  the 
compass.  It  was  a  chemistry 
professor,  Louis  Sattler,  who 
found  that  the  juice  of  a  grape- 
fruit   almost    invariably  flies 


straight  to  the  human  eye.)  What 
initially  seemed  to  be  a  simple 
reaction-solution  to  the  problem 
posed  by  your  innocent  invita- 
tion *has  resulted  in  this  final 
illustration,  known  both  as  Fi- 
nagle and  Forrester,  their  max- 
im holding  that  "in  compli- 
cated situations  efforts  to  im- 
prove things  often  tend  tc  make 
them  worse,  sometimes  much 
worse,  on  occasion  calamitous." 

— Ivan  T.  Yost 
Rome,  N.Y. 

Living  causes  mortality. 

— E.  S.  PondSczery 
Evanston,  HI. 

You  never  find  an  article  you 
have  lost  until  you  replace  it. 

— Otto  Kleppner 

Wardsboro,  Vt. 

A  lone  dime  always  gets  the 
number  nearly  right. 

— Stephanie  Southerland 

Vallejo,  Calif. 

Junk  expands  to  fit  the  space 
available  to  store  it. 

— Constance  Howard 
Seaford,  N.Y. 

Gravity  likes  rocks. 

— M.  H.  Scheele 
Schererville,  Ind. 

Every  knot  has  a  couple  of 
loose  ends.  — Marielfen  Jeffers 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

There  is  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  anything,  because  either  it 
will  or  it  won't. 

— Hank  Puillippi 

Washington,  D.C. 

If  you  are  good,  only  50  per- 
cent of  your  decisions  will  turn 
out  badly.  Acceptance  of  this 
brings  power  and  freedom  to 
your  choices. 

— Frank  Urbanowski 
Pipersville,  Pa. 

Murphy's  Law:  If  anything 
can  go  wrong  it  will. 

Murphy's  Second  Law:  Of 
the  things  that  can't  go  wrong, 
some  will. 

Murphy's  Associated  Laws: 
Left  to  themselves  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Nature  al- 
ways sides  with  the  hidden 
flaw.  Mother  Nature  is  a  bitch. 
If  everything  seems  to  be  going 
well,  you've  obviously  over- 
looked something. 

Parkinson's  First  Law:  Work 
expands  to  fill  the  time  avail- 
able for  its  accomplishment. 
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Parkinson's  Second  (or  Mrs. 
Parkinson's)  Law:  Expenses  ex- 
pand to  consume  income. 

-Joseph  R.  Bobbitt  in 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mcx. 

The  following  law  has  been 
applied  repeatedly  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  resulting  from 
Murphy's  laws:  A  problem  is 
the  least  common  denominator 
of  its  parts. — Harwell  F.  Smith 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  every- 
thing is  bullshit. 

— Theodore  Sturgeon 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Everything  takes  more  time 
and  money.  — Annie  DeCaprio 
High  Bridge,  N.J. 

If  the  project  works,  you 
must  be  using  the  wrong  equip- 
ment. 

The  accessibility,  during  re- 
covery, of  small  parts  which 
fall  from  the  workbench,  varies 
directly  with  the  size  of  the  part 
and  inversely  with  its  impor- 
tance to  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  progress. 

The  nearest  living  relative  of 
the  football  player  you  are  crit- 
icizing is  sitting  directly  in  front 
of  you  in  the  football  stadium. 

— Gerald  Neely 
Billings,  Mont. 

If  for  every  rule  there  is  an 
exception,  then  we  have  estab- 
lished that  there  is  an  exception 
to  every  rule.  If  we  accept  "For 
every  rule  there  is  an  excep- 
tion" as  a  rule,  then  we  must 
concede  that  there  may  not  be 
an  exception  after  all,  since  the 
rule  states  that  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  exception,  and 
if  we  follow  it  to  its  logical  end 
we  must  agree  that  there  can 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
for  every  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception. — Bill  Boquist 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Just  when  you  get  really 
good  at  something,  you  don't 
need  it  anymore. 

— William  P.  Lowry 
Sidney,  III. 

Sex  is  hereditary.  If  your 
parents  never  had  it,  chances 
are  you  won't  either. 

— Joseph  Fischer 
W.  Melbourne,  Fla. 

The  Other  Line  moves  faster. 
This  applies  to  all  lines — bank, 
supermarket,   toll   booth,  cus- 
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toms,  and  so  on.  And  don't  try 
to  change  lines.  The  Other  Line 
— the  one  you  were  in  original- 
ly— will  then  move  faster. 

— Barbara  Ettorre 
New  York,  N.Y. 

There's   a   rubber   duck  in 
your  future.  — James  Martin 
San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

A  law  of  precinct  politics: 
Your  supporters  die  or  move 
away;  your  opponents  do  nei- 
ther. — Maurice  Flagg 
Arlington,  Va. 

The  probability  of  two  unlike- 
ly events  occurring  in  the  same 
given  time  frame  increases  in 
direct  relation  with  the  degree 
to  which  one  inconveniences 
the  other.  (This  experience  can 
be  expressed  in  quasi-syllogistic 
form,  omitting  the  final  ele- 
ment of  the  usual  tripartite 
structure,  whose  expression 
would  belabor  the  obvious;  e.g., 
I  rarely  suffer  severe  head- 
aches: I  rarely  get  unexpected 
visitors.)  — Nancy  La  Roche 
Hartford,  Conn. 

No  matter  where  you  live, 
it's  always  the  same  side  of 
the  street.  — Jeff  Cox 
Alburtis,  Pa. 

If  you  don't  quit  tampering 
with  it,  you're  going  to  bust 
something.      — J.  F.  McCIeary 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

People  will  accept  your  idea 
much  more  readily  if  you  tell 
them  Benjamin  Franklin  said  it 
first.  — David  H.  Cumins 

Manchester,  Conn. 

The  guy  you  beat  out  of  a 
prime  parking  spot  is  the  one 
you  have  to  see  for  a  job  inter- 
view. — Cal  Robinson 
Edinboro,  Pa. 

Let  T>  denote  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  person  who  has 
dialed  a  telephone  number  to 
become  discouraged  and  hang 
up.  Let  T-  denote  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  person  to  reach  his 
telephone  after  he  has  heard  it 
ring.  Then  Tj  =  T-. 

—Sam  W.  Young 
Opelika,  Ala. 

If  you  know  the  answer,  then 
you  don't  know  the  question. 

— Anne  Noris 
Spokane,  Wash. 


CLASSIFIED  RA  IKS 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  lOt  a  word  If  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20;  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
Ail  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  Insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  -be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  Issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Parle  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


For  the  more  luxurious  Villa  Vaca- 
tion in  ideal  locations,  MEXICO, 
CARIBBEAN,  EUROPE,  call  Villa 

Marketing  (212)  371-4545.  

Ten-day  wilderness  canoe  trips  in 
northern  Ontario.  Follow  an  old  fur- 
trading  route  to  historic  Moose  Fac- 
tory. Write:  Missinaibi  Tours,  Box  2, 
Postal  Station  D,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

M6P  3J5.  

Join  West  Indies  cruise — Martinique, 
Grenada,  Guadeloupe,  Saba  under 
white  sail.  10  informal  days  of  beach- 
combing from  $290.  A  great  getaway 
— barefoot  and  casual  with  congenial 
shipmates.  No  rush,  no  TV.  Full  crew 
and  captain.  Free  adventure  bro- 
chure. Write  Windjammer,  P.O.  Box 
120,  Dept.  66,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33139. 

Bicycle  tour  Maui  Hawaii — the  only 
way  to  see  the  most  exotic  landscape. 
Maui  Tours,  Box  192,  Lemont,  Pa. 
16851. 

Village  museum  and  Unitarian  cbarch 

will  take  few  teen-age  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Whitewater  float  trips.  Utah,  Wyo- 
mlng.  Slickrock  River  Co.,  Box  10543, 
Denver,  Colo.  80210. 

REAL  ESTATE 
GoTernment  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acrel  Vacationing,  Farming,  Invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2  Surplus 
Lands,    Box    6588-HV,  Washington, 

D.C.  20009.  

Nora  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreational, 
retirement.  Governor  Parr  Realty  Co. 
Ltd.,  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  Bot. 
Iwo.  Tel  (902)  875-3611  or  2443. 


Central  Ontario—Choice 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  av 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Inf< 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario, 
Mexican  haven,  private  devel 
Sensibly  priced  gracious  horn 
dant  mountain  valley,  marvel 
tas,  ideal  climate.  Details: 
Jungapeo,  Mich.,  Mexico. 

RESORTS 


Healthful  vacationing — Fasti 
duclng.  Rejuvenation.  Wh 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peact 
roundings.  Pool,  boats,  to 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SH/ 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  339:  U 

VACATIONS 
Relaxed  island  tropadlse- 
rooms,  efficiencies,  endless 
pool.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth 
Caribe  Adventure  Inn,  Box 
Sanibel  Island,  Fla.  33957. 

COLLECTORS" 
Collect   military   medals.  Lis 
Vernon,  Box  387-HM,  Baldwli 

11510.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMEIS 
Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  F 
alogue  recorders,  recorder  mu 
glnners'  Pearwood  Recorder, 
tion  Book,  $11.95.  Amster  R 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  d 
78701. 

Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars  5 

laikas,  thumb  pianos,  harps.  ■ 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  W 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  In 
Colo.  80215. 


The  Harpsichord  quarterly.  De 
articles  on  buying,  building, 
tuning.  Photographs.  Drawings  Q 
views.  Letters.  $8  annually  (n  I 
$9).  Box  4323H,  Denver,  Colo.  X 
Sperrhake  harpsichords  and  H 
chords.  Excellent,  dependable,  I 
ful.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  C  j 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

TAPES  1 
Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Carl 
lOtf.  Tower,  11618  Fulham  St.,  1 

Spring,  Md.  20902.  | 

8-track  tapes.  52£.  Directory  .1 
facturers,  $3.  Star  Enterprise  1 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  j 
Behavioral  sciences  tape  lit  I 
Leading  psychiatrists  and  p:'j 
ogists  discuss  psychotherapy,  :  I 
phrenia,  adolescents,  drugs,  II 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cassettes.  Fn  I 
alogue.  Over  300  tapes  for  &l] 
rental.  BSTL,  Dept.  808,  240  i 
Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605.  : 

 RECORDS 

Show  albums— rare,  out-of-prhr 
52-pg.  list,  50(.  Broadway/Holl; 
Recordings,  Georgetown,  Conn.  I 


Aikido— Korean  Karate — Kong  Fu — Tai  Chi— Zen  Archery— unique  s 
mer  programs  in  self-defense,  mind-body  harmony  and  meditation  tat[l 
by  oriental  masters.  For  information  write  immediately.  Enrollment  li 
ed.  Aspen  Academy  of  Martial  Arts,  P.O.  Box  1939,  Aspen,  Colo.  81i 


I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  PERSON 
WHO  UNDERSTANDS  PEOPLE 

By  all  standards  I  am  considered  an  attractive  (unattached)  female; 
30's,  self-sustaining,  busy  executive;  seeking  a  compatible  person  tha 
understanding  and  has  compassion  for  people.  Must  be  intelligent,  ac 
executive  or  professional   (unattached)   under  50,   preferably  living 
greater  New  York  area.  Please  write  in  detail. 
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ART 


started  in  stained  glass,"  5uc . 
ore,  Box  2065-BX,  Hanover, 

Z339.  

hagail:  Lithographs,  etchings. 
M  ;d  brochure,  50*.  George 
1  :r  90-59  56  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

I  373.  

I  i|  9"  x  14"  frameable  prim, 
-jo  :ed  from  privately  owned, 
jtl94  edition,  The  Prisoner  oj 
SfSend  $12  to:  Annette  Arena, 
I  erill   Ave.,    Rochester,  N.Y. 

■  GOURMETS 

I  ikers.   Free   illustrated  cata- 

■  f  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 

■  2276-T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


•volees  savor  world's  rarest 
teas.   Grace  Ten  Importers, 

■  #04,  799  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 

1  Free  brochure. 


cellar  cabinets!  Ten  elegant 
handcrafted  and  precision- 
to  55°  F.  Send  $1  for  illus- 
irochure  to  CcllarTemp",  Dept. 
0  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco, 
'4107. 


SCHOOLS 


foreigners  conversational  Eng- 
emester  training  programs  in 
U  education.  Write  Richard 
,  Instituto  Ixnle,  Hidalgo  206, 
K;Gto.,  Mexico. 
I  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
:cts  including  Law.  Easy  tuition, 
as  College,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 

|  re.  N.  Mex.  87501.  

Contraceptives.  Protection  dur- 
ntal  rape  of  religion,  psychia- 
•trology,  exorcism.  Send  your 
;ities.  Specify  report  or  cas- 
$5.  Professor  Mark  Us,  Uni- 
Academy,  17  Hancock  St., 
ancisco,  Calif.  94114. 
programs  in  France.  Language, 
1s,  performing  arts.  For  infor- 
Paris  American  Academy,  9 
es  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 
octure  training,  home-study  pro- 
ind  supplies.  Hing,  Box  219-W, 

:o.  Canada  M6M  4Z2.  

degree  program  for  self-moti- 
adults.  Two-week  residencies  at 
rd  alternate  with  six-month 
study  projects  under  faculty 
ision,  leading  to  fully  accredit 
A.  Teacher  certification  pro- 
available;  approved  for  pay- 
of  Veteran's  Benefits.  Write 
1,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddard  College, 
ield,  Vt.  05667.  

esldence  degrees!  Honorary  de- 
Nationwide  faculty.  Catalogue, 
'NITED  STATES  UNIV.  OF 
*ICA,  Box  4552-HA,  Washing- 

>.C.  20017.  

ienced  professional  educators 
recommend  private  schools, 
,  and  colleges  at  no  cost.  In- 
us  as  to  your  educational  back- 
d  and  current  requirements, 
itional  Placement  Services,  Box 
1,  Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0454. 
Mowing  School— co-ed,  grades 
College  preparatory,  Rudo.f 
:r/Waldorf  approach.  Weaving, 
tics,  organic  gardening,  animal 
lauto  mechanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
drama,  music,  sculpture,  driver 
carpentry.  200  wooded  acres, 
write  Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
I  (603)  654-2391. 


Alternative  futures  studies  (BA).  Fu- 
tures Lab,  Box  120  Annex  Station, 
Providence,  R.I.  02901. 

CATALOGUES  ~ 

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $1.  11618  Fulham  St., 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 
700-page  catalogue.  Low  direct  prices. 
Diamonds,  jewelry,  silks,  clothing, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  supplies.  $1 
refundable.  Herter's,  Inc.,  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 
Free  jewelry  catalogue!  Low-cost 
men's,  women's  styles.  Holyoke,  130- 
H2  Harvard,  Whitman  02382. 
Wow!  110  all  different  Germany  10;. 
Commemoratives,  airmails,  high  val- 
ues, big  catalogue,  bargain  lists.  Also, 
fine  stamps  from  our  approval  ser- 
vice, which  you  may  return  without 
purchases  and  cancel  service  at  any 
time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept.  A84- 
HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 
Free!  Big  bargain  catalogue — new 
edition  listing  thousands  of  bargains, 
including  U.S.  and  B.N.A.  stamps, 
packets,  albums,  accessories,  and  sup- 
plies. Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  ap- 
proval service  which  you  may  return 
without  purchases  and  cancel  service 
at  any  time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
E84-HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

BOOKS 

Books  about  architecture,  transpor- 
tation, and  urban  environments.  To 
receive  periodic  price  lists,  without 
obligation,  write  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 

Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011.  

25%  discount  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland.  N.J.  07068. 
Fictiou,  mysteries,  war,  science.  Free 
catalogue.    Sunmount    Books,  Box 
145-H,  Willowdale,  Ont.  Canada. 

MEMO  PADS 
Personalized  memo  pads.  Unique  de- 
signs for  business,  gifts.  Free  cata- 
logue. P.O.  Box  24785-H,  Los  Ange- 
les 90024. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
Free    prompt    quotes.    Fair  prices! 
Bookstock,  Box  95-H,  Mendham,  N.J. 
07945. 

Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
III.  60411.  Est.  1948. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Write  for  fun  and  profit!  Hundreds 
have  learned  with  The  Writer's  Work- 
shop. Free  brochure  about  Learn- 
by-Listening  tapes:  Box  1716  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92663. 
Scholarly  treatises,  writing,  editing, 
typing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
sonalized. Confidential.  Professional 
team.    RC    Research,    Box  120-A, 

Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Manuscripts,  reports,  academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable. 
Personalized.  Confidential.  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 
Poetry  contest — $1,300  prizes.  Send 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for 
information:  Poets  of  America,  Sau- 
salito,  Calif.  94965. 


Authors.  If  your  manuscript  should 
be  shared  with  others,  it  deserves 
professional  publication.  Send  your 
manuscript  for  prompt  review  and 
terms,  or  ask  for  our  free  Authors' 
Guide  to  Publication.  Dorrance  & 
Company  "Book  Publishers  Since 
1920"  Dept.  H  1617  J.F.  Kennedy 
Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 
Wordsmiths.  Name  it,  we  write  it. 
Theses,  papers,  reports,  books.  P.O. 
Box  5882,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 
Zany  Zience.  Sixty  funny,  scientific 
poems,  $4.95.  Sample,  25*.  Al  Willis, 
4244  Ottawa,  Norridge,  111. 
Research  plans  analyzed,  criticized: 
M.H.  Tennis,  Box  273,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  33134. 


41  SIMBULZ  eeZILee  RED.  $1  ppd. 
Typewritten  Symbols,  46  Belleview 
Avenue,  Butler,  N.J.  07405. 


Reports,  essays,  manuscripts  prepared 
for  academic  and  commercial  proj- 
ects. Professional,  personalized  work. 
Research  Services,  P.O.  Box  146,  RD 
#1,  Wayland,  N.Y.  14572. 
Books  printed  from  well-typed  manu- 
script! Biography  Press,  Rt.  1  Box 
745,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas  78336. 
Poets,  "hang  yourself!"  Your  favorite 
poem  colorfully  hand-scripted  in 
beautiful  Old  English.  Ready  to  frame. 
Just  10*  per  word.  Garretson  Graph- 
ics, Box  3032-J,  York,  Pa.  17402. 
Writers!  Attention!  Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where  your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Chamberlain  Books,  Lynnville,  Ind. 
47619. 

Academic  research,  writing.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Educational  Research, 
Box  4391,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.C.  (202)  723-1715.  

Manuscript  typing,  editing,  rewrites. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-HM,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91105. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Watergate  hearings,  Transcriptions  of 
Congressional  Public  Hearings  tele- 
vised May  through  September  1973. 
Complete  Watergate  Investigation  in 
nine  volumes.  Clothbound:  $69.75 
($7.75  ea.),  paperbound:  $45.  ($5 
ea.).  Postpaid.  Enclose  payment, 
BankAmericard,  or  Mastercharge. 
Leslie  Press,  1 1 1  Leslie,  Dallas,  Texas 
75207. 

The   Business    Executive's  Monthly 

Guide  is  a  report  for  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. Sample:  $2.  G.P.O.  Box  1034, 
N.Y.C.  10001.  

Energy:  A  Time  to  Choose  . . .  One  of 

the  most  comprehensive  publications 
available  on  energy  resources  for  the 
future.  $1.25.  Community  Ecology 
Center,  15  West  Anapamu,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.  93101. 

Dinner  in  the  Diner — fascinating 
cookbook  of  great  railroad  recipes, 
$7.  Railroad  Nostalgia,  5107  Shore 
Acres  Road,  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 
The  Nation,  America's  oldest  weekly, 
and  still  ahead  of  its  time.  Carey 
McWilliams,  Editor.  Try  four  issues 
for  only  $1.  The  Nation,  333  Sixth 
Avenue,  Room  603,  N.Y.C.  10014. 

Journal  of  Homosexuality.  Send  for 
free  brochure  on  the  first  professional 
journal  in  the  field,  covering  psycho- 
logical, anthropological,  and  sociolog- 
ical aspects  of  homosexuality  and 
gender  identity.  Free  brochure  from 
Haworth  Press,  Box  HM,  130  West 
72nd  Street,  N.Y.C.  10023. 


The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,    develops    ability — $20 — 

8080  Springvalley  45236.  

BOOKPLATES 

Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs, Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Private  press  seeking  sponsors:  write 
for  brochure.  Kitemaug  Press,  229 
Mohawk  Drive,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29301. 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?— 

business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  297,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  III.  60611. 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.    Mellinger,     Dept.  H-1026, 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364,  

Mail-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gift-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 
geles 90019. 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  free.  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-O,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

60660.  

Executive-type  mail-order,  import 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  121-H4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044.  

Men  and  women  wanted  to  mail  sales 
letters  and  catalogues.  $75  to  $100 
weekly.  For  info  write  P.O.  Box 
11279,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90011. 
Computer-managed  commodity  trad- 
ing. Fifteen-year  computer-tested  trad- 
ing methods  showing  excellent  profits. 
Small  and  large  accounts  welcomed. 
Personal  attention.  Incomco.  One 
World  Trade  Center,  28th  floor, 
N.Y.C.  10048. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HV,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
1,000  Europe  jobs  with  the  World 
Travel  Center.  (18  plus,  experienced 
inexperienced,  all  professions,  season- 
al and  regular  jobs)  609  Fifth  Avenue, 
Dept.  K,  N.Y.C.  10017.  Send  $1  for 
full  information  on  our  unique  ser- 
vices! 

Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory,  $1. 
Research  Associates,  Box  1167-H, 
Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 
Overseas  bulletin  of  specific  openings 
published  twice  monthly  for  profes- 
sionals, military,  craftsmen.  Com- 
plete information,  guaranteed.  Cur- 
rent issue,  $5.  Not  Post  Office  Box 
operation.  Trans  Global  Overseas 
Network,  301  E.  Franklin,  Richmond, 

Va.  23219.  (804)  644-0351.  

Worldwide  opportunities . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HV,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
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MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  6V* 

x  3VS  feet.  Shows  3,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid.  ASTRO- 
GRAPHICS,  Box  2411,  Dept.  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126.  Master- 
charge  and  BankAmericard  accepted. 
Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 
lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-malting  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155-X, 

Plainfield,  Vt.  05667.  

Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Katzenback-Waxren, 
Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply all  brands.  Send  for  free  bro- 
chures and  order  forms.  We  pay  UPS 
or  postal  charges.  SHRIBER'S,  3220 
Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 

(412)  766-3220.  

Panty-hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  col- 
ors,  styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panty 
Shanty,    Box    566-H,    Danville,  111. 

61832.  

Two-foot  artificial  marijuana  plant, 
$2.25.  Moustache  comb  with  case,  $1. 
Others.  Free  catalogue,  S-T,  Box  1885, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Thirty  top  brands — Trojan,  Conture, 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Three  samples: 
$1.  Twelve  assorted  samples:  $3.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  every  order. 
Plain  package  assures  privacy.  Fast 
and  reliable  service.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed ot  your  money  refunded  in 
full.  POPLAN,  Box  2556,  Dept.  HAC- 

2a,  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514.  

Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  Has 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watch  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increase!  SMC  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 
Custom-cut  wood  letters  for  doors, 
business  facades.  Any  size  and  style. 
Finished  or  unfinished.  Write:  Cly- 
design  Co.,  21235  S.W.  Pacific  High- 
way, Sherwood,  Ore.  97140. 
"Complete  your  family  home  work- 
shop. Professional  quality  tools  at  low 
base  cost,  powered  by  YOUR  electric 
drill.  Wood  turning  lathe,  jig  and 
circular  saw,  sander,  joiner.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Basic  "C"  Corporation,  Box 
188,  Baroda,  Mich.  49101. 
Old  English  lawbooks — King's  Bench- 
Queen's  Bench  over  100  years  old — 
Pretty  good  condition  $32.50  each, 
postpaid.  John  F.  Britton,  1244  Au- 
gusta Street,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36111. 
Rubbings — English  Medieval  Church 
Brasses.  Mortimer  Marshall,  Wolf- 
ville,  Nova  Scotia. 

Murals — full  wall  sizes.  Full-color 
catalogue,  10*.  Shribers  Murals,  3222 
Brighton  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Kill  the  sound  of  obnoxious  TV  com- 
mercials from  your  chair.  Easily  in- 
stalled; instructions,  $4  postpaid.  J. 
Groff,  212  Hillcrest  Road,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  18951. 

Israel  souvenirs:  Slides,  pictures, 
postcards,  olivewood  carvings,  crafts, 
jewelry,  gifts,  souvenirs,  etc.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Fauth,  P.O.  Box  10373-M, 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 
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Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  In  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  copperware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send  $1  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE, 
2001  Garfield,  Laredo,  Texas  78040. 
Quality  hand-carved  meerschaum 
pipes,  free  catalogue,  Bacchus  Im- 
ports, 1570  Sanders,  Northbrook,  111. 
60062.  

SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment, 
canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  01824. 

EARTHLY  GOODS 
Aladdin  kerosene  lamps,  30%  ofT 

Your  most  dependable  source  of  non- 
electric light.  Smokeless,  ordorless, 
noiseless.  Also,  Aladdin  heaters,  20% 
off.  Catalogue,  25*.  Country  Light, 
Box  1219,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 


BUMPER  STICKERS 


Obscene  anti-Nixon  mini-stickers.  Ten 

for  $1.  Burk,  Box  5213-H,  WiUowick, 
Ohio  44094. 


Liberated  Women  Are  Better.  Bumper 
stickers,  50*  each.  P.O.  Box  337, 
Northboro,  Mass.  01532. 


Vinyl  bumper  stickers!  "Exorcise 
Nixon!,"  "Jail  To  The  Chief!,"  "Visit 
$an  Clemente  (You  Paid  For  It!)," 
"Impeachment  With  Honor"  (buttons, 
too!),  "Nixon  For  Ex-President," 
"Don't  Blame  Me  I  Voted  For 
McGovern."  2/$l,  6/$2,  20/$5. 
BULK/DEALER  DISCOUNTS! 
CHECKERS  ENTERPRISES,  Box 
942-H,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 


"Spirit  of  *76"— It's  THE  American 
bumper  sticker!  If  you've  got  the  Spirit 
of  '76,  tell  people  about  it!  To  order, 
send  $1  to  LBTCo,  Dept.  5-B,  Box 
7286,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 
Printed  to  Order  (limit  32  letters) 
$2.95.  Duplicates,  75*.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Writewell,  262  Transit, 
Boston,  Mass.  02115. 

AMNESTY  BRACELETS 

Amnesty  bracelets  (antiwar  answer  to 
POW  campaign)  ID  style  with  resist- 
er's  name.  $5  donation,  Safe  Return, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  10010. 

PERSONALS 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 

Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  therapist 
(212)  691-0379.  Sexual  Counseling 
Center,  N.Y.C. 

Lonely?  Seeking  happiness?  We  offer 
hope.  Write  National,  Box  54695-H, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33739. 
Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Repairs! 
Wholesale  Discounters!  AidMart, 
Drawer  Z-5,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731. 
Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented    acquainted.  Box 

AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081.  

Armageddon  "battle"  not  biblical. 
Brochure  free.  Searchlight,  Box  42, 

Suncity,  Calif.  92381.  

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


"But  Can  She  Type?"  Poster  of  Gol- 
da  Meier.  $2  to  Seattle  NOW,  4039 
Ninth  Ave.  NE,  Seattle,  Wash.  98105. 
Nationwide  Introductions!  Free  fav 
formationl  "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068.  

Revolutionary  diet  melts  away  fat. 
Send  $1  to:  Lorelei,  8  Third  Street, 
Westport,  Mass.  02790. 
13  adult  party  games,  $1.  Box  17712- 
H,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64134.  

Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Attractive,  'intelligent,  svelte,  young 
hippopotamus  looking  for  a  new  life. 
Much  at  ease  swimming  and  diving; 
seeking  mate  with  similar  interests. 
Please!  No  gays.  Only  serious  replies. 
Box  HP,  Harper's,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  10016. 

Male,  29,  kind,  sensitive,  intelligent, 
attractive,  seeks  similar  female.  Box 
810,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Great  honorary  doctorates  for  sale. 
Absolutely  phony.  Nevertheless,  im- 
pressive. Large,  ornate,  baroque  di- 
ploma. Your  name  imprinted.  Gold 
seal.  Only  $10  postpaid.  Send  for  our 
list  of  delightful  degrees.  Millard 
Fillmore    Institute,    Dept.    H,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  

Humanism:  Position  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  thinkers 
who  really  care  about  people.  Free 
information  and  copy  of  Humanist 
Manifesto  II.  American  Humanist 
Association,  Dept.  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  90028. 
Interesting  penfriends!  35*  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park, 

Calif.  

Meet  your  ideal  mate,  computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15.  Free 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270  Broad- 

way,  N.Y.C.  

Primal  process.  Janov  trained  direc- 
tor. Social  Growth  Center,  2043  All- 
ston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704. 
Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Inc.,  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audio  cas- 
settes by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  details 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  Corp., 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

07632.  

Intellectually  stimulating  "Quarter- 
back" strategy  game.  $3.50.  808  Lon- 
don, Sarnia,  Canada. 
New  progressive  politician  seeks  pre- 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  for  mar- 
riage. P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville  40201. 


How  to  conduct  successful  meetings — 

in  office,  club,  church,  or  other 
group.  Send  $3.75  to  The  Chair, 
Nanticoke,  Md.  21840. 


Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  1310  West  42nd, 
Austin,  Texas  78756.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive;  sub- 
sequent groups  are  $10  each. 


Comprehensive  handwriting  analysis, 

$10.  Certified  graphoanalyst.  Barbara 
Seifert,  7136  Miami  Avenue,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45243. 


"Meet  your  happiness",  if  j 

to  get  married.  Confidential. 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  M.Y.I 
111,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyster  B 
11771. 

Unattached,  caring,  virile,  yc 

seeks  open,  turned-on,  nurtt 
lationship  with  liberated,  ii 
female  counterpart.  Libra,  A/ 
Faulkner  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Men,  spiilts,  and  god.  How 
in  serenity,  security,  happinc 
freedom  from  fear  and  wo 
Veris  Press,  Dept.  H,  407  | 
Street,  Fillmore,  Calif.  93015. 
Billy   Hoover:    Please  cont; 
McCullam,  Jr.,   at   121  We 
Street,  SB,  N.Y.C.  10016. 
Extended  family  on  mountai 
offers  loving  care  for  handica 
disturbed  children.  Box  44, 
wood,  Idaho  83809. 
Swingers  Digest.  Learn  about 
timate  club  for  sophisticated 
and  singles.  Box  20140,  Philac 
Pa.  19145. 
Publish  your  poems.  Our  gui 
how/wherc.  $2.50.  LYF-L,  Bo 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 
Utopia  is  more  than  a  drean 
Utopian  worldplan  informatiot  Jd 
pian  Society,  500  Eighth  Aveni  S:i 
Francisco,  Calif.  94118.  ^ 
European  amusing  honorary  fi 
and  fictitious  degrees.  For  col  v 
chure  send  $2.  International  i  ri 
Committee,  Dept.   "H"  2350  » 
Creek  Road,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  I 


Escape  to  the  still  virgin  Britii  ft 
gin  Islands.  Escape  crowds,  pofdk 
tension,  and  television  at  our  ov  9 
vate  island — Marina  Cay.  Simpilk 
forts,  good  food,  wine,  beae  P 
near  perfect  weather  all  yea  l 
summers  are  beautiful!).  Bring  £ 
forget  ties,  and  unwind.  Write  >  It 
Cay,  Box  76-H,  British  Virgin  Ii  J 
Or  call  Tortola  4-2174. 


BOOKLETTER/BOOKSERVtS 
Bright,  lively,  literate  and 
free  for  a  month 

If  you  love  books  but  hate  vflm 
money  and  time  on  bad  ones,  I 
want  to  become  a  Charter  Mi  « 
of  Harper's  BOOKSERVICE.  |j 
Membership  includes  a  subscjl 
to  the  new  Bookletter,  a  fascii  6 
guide  to  the  world  of  books,  t 
lished  every  other  Monday  (24  t 
a  year),  and  a  unique  bookb  t 
service  that  offers  you  the  oppo  « 
ty— but  NEVER  the  obligatiel 
buy  hardcover  books  at  a  25%  i 
savings. 

Yes,  please  enter  my  Charter  1  ( 
bership  to  BOOKSERVICE  at  I 
special  rate  of  just  $10  for  one  yi,< 
instead  of  the  regular  $15.  I  uii 
stand  that  I  may  read  the  first  'i 
issues  at  your  expense.  If  I  don't- 
them,  I'll  write  "cancel"  across  i 
bill,  send  it  back,  and  that's  th< 
□  Please  send  bill  for  $5  now 
$5  six  months  from  now) 

Name  ' 

Address  v  I 

City  ■ 

State  


.Zip 


Harper's  Magazine/BOOKSERV 
381  West  Center  Street,  Ma 
Ohio  43302. 
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£  MAILBAG  by  Herb  Kraushaar,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 


>arrassing  matters,  rejections,  and  cancellations 
:en  handled  by  correspondence;  it's  usually  easier 
rague  and  indefinite  and  to  extract  oneself  from  a 
jmising  situation  in  a  letter  than  in  person, 
le  modern  style  of  correspondence  were  applied  to 
venting  uncomfortable  situations  in  history  and 
,  the  letters  in  question  might  begin  like  these: 

11  Marcus  Brutus — Dear  Julius:  In  connection  with 
r  proposal  for  a  March  15th  meeting  .  .  . 

m  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad — 
Mr.  James:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry 
:erning  recent  schedule  changes  .  .  . 

m  Harry  Truman — Dear  General  MacArthur:  Your 
jest  for  severance  pay  has  come  to  my  attention.  .  .  . 


This  month  we  invite  readers  to  write  the  opening  lines 
of  a  letter  that  might  have  been  written  by  a  historical 
personality  or  organization  trying  to  avoid  a  disagreeable 
predicament. 

Send  your  entry  to  "The  Mailbag,"  Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  no  later  than 
August  9.  Entries  become  the  property  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  October 
issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  A  Treasury  of  Traditional  Wisdom,  by 
Whitall  N.  Perry  (Simon  and  Schuster). 

Runners-up:  Six  in  the  Easy  Chair,  edited  by  John 
Fischer  (University  of  Illinois  Press). 


|  tiers  of  "Rate  the  Great,"  the 

game  that  asked  readers  to  make 
ae  report  card  of  a  well-known 
n  from  the  past  or  present,  are: 

:  Prize 

Pacer  electric  ice  cream  freezer: 

Marx:  Studies  hard  in  library;  a 
leader;  argues  till  you  see  red. 

— Seymour  Bernstein 
New  York,  N.Y. 

ners-Up 

Idward  Penfield  Harpers  poster: 

amin  Franklin:  Exhibits  great  po- 
al  for  writing  and  speaking,  but 
stop  spending  so  much  time  fool- 
\ith  gadgets. 

f  Hitler:  Shows  little  talent  in  art, 
las  great  ability  to  organize  others 
roup  games.  Seems  to  be  intolerant 
le  views  of  others. 

— Allen  Brookins-Brown 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

iam  Shakespeare:  Might  not  be 
y  for  promotion  out  of  2A  section 
2B  or  not  2B — that  is  the  question. 

—Nina  L.  Gilbert 
Teaneck,  N.J. 

losthenes:  An  eager  pupil,  but  dif- 
t  to  understand.  Often  sounds  as  if 
mouth  were  full  of  pebbles. 

— Charles  Glennon 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Oscar  Wilde:  He  tends  to  take  his  as- 
signments too  frivolously.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  doesn't  know  the  impor- 
tance of  being  earnest. 

—Robert  Hilts 
Albany,  N.Y. 


Sherlock  Holmes:  An  excellent  student. 
We  recommend  advancing  him  two 
grades.  The  work  at  his  present  level 
seems  to  be  too  elementary. 

— R.  Hurlburt,  Jr. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Greta  Garbo:  An  intense  student,  but 
shows  no  interest  in  working  and  play- 
ing well  with  others. 

— Rita  Jacobs 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Houdini:  Has  exhibited  a  ver)  strange 
behavior  by  continually  locking  him- 
self in  the  closet  and  attempting  to  re- 
open the  door  without  the  use  of  a  key. 
As  a  result  of  this  behavior,  he  is  a 
very  lonely  child. 

— David  Jensen  and  Gary  Roenig 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Gandhi  (refers  to  himself  as  Mahat- 
ma )  :  Seems  to  be  a  leader  among  his 
peer  group,  but  refuses  to  eat  his  lunch. 

— W.  M.  Kornbluth 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

Hank  Aaron:  Will  break  no  class  rec- 
ord. Runs  home  too  often. 

—J.  M.  Kowalczyk 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell:  Hates  to  write 
letters. 

— Janice  Lewis 
Danville,  111. 

Marcel  Marceau:  Phys  Ed— A+;  Pub- 
lic Speaking — F. 

— Jean  Ann  Loftus 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ralph  Nader:  Alert,  conscientious  stu- 
dent. Inclined  to  criticize;  e.g.,  dis- 
approves of  present  report-card  system. 

—Sylvia  Miller 
Washington.  D.C. 

Jane  Fonda:  Demonstrates  a  talent  for 
rhetoric  when  rallied. 

—Dennis  M.  O'Gorman 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Vincent  van  Gogh:  Good  in  art,  but 
needs  to  develop  a  smoother  brush  tech- 
nique. 

— Connie  L.  Ojala 
Boise,  Idaho 

James  Joyce:  Very  poor  in  English; 
cannot  master  even  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 

— Peter  A.  Porter 
Providence,  R.I. 

John  Ford:  Works  and  plays  well  with 
others,  but  should  control  his  tendency 
to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

— Gloria  Rosenthal 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


RE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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LETTERS 


A  short  and  senseless  war 

"Letters  Home"  [Thomas  Kings- 
ley,  JuneJ  laid  bare  the  realities  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  something  which, 
until  now,  could  not  or  would  not  he 
done. 

1  am  left  with  feelings  of  compas- 
sion and  anger.  It  is  numbing  to 
realize  that  I  could  have  lived  and 
died  as  he  did. 

Anger — not  compassion — howev- 
er, provoked  me  to  write  this  letter. 
Tom  Kingsley  s  death  was  a  god- 
damn waste.  The  publishing  of  his 
private  letters  makes  it  less  so.  My 
thanks  to  you  and  his  parents. 

Wkndall  Curtis 
Venice,  Fla. 

Ah,  the  sweet  enlightenment  of 
"postwar"  1974.  After  suffering 
through  the  deluge  of  external  facts 
and  circumstances  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  "Letters  Home" 
let  us  hear  the  until  now  silent  psy- 
chic turmoil  of  the  millions  of  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  sons  who  attempted  to 
survive  the  unknown  madness.  If 
this  experience  is  to  outlive  the  poli- 
ticians who  made  it  possible,  a  litera- 
ture of  the  war  must  be  conceived. 
Certainly,  if  the  cries  of  the  disabled 
and  the  anguish  of  the  stricken  fam- 
ilies do  continue,  the  people  s  history 
of  Vietnam  may  be  the  only  history 
that  really  matters. 

Bob  TenEyck 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


Ps 


Ltranoia 


Thank  you  for  the  article  "Para- 
noia" [Hendrik  Hertzberg  and  Da- 
vid C.  K.  McClelland,  June].  I  have 
been  suffering  under  the  delusion 
that  retail  clerks  have  become  surly 


and  uncooperative,  that  repairmen 
give  less  and  less  service  for  more 
and  more  money,  that  the  post  office 
i-  delaying  or  misdelivering  my  mail, 
that  suburban  commuters  are  filling 
my  inner-city  neighborhood  with 
freeways  and  my  lungs  with  a  clear 
undetectable  gas  called  carbon  mon- 
oxide, that  economic  theorists  are 
reducing  my  dollar  to  zero  purchas- 
ing power,  that  the  mass  media  are 
rejecting  the  few  last  shreds  of  my 
middle-aged,  middle-class  values,  and 
that  many  of  my  government's  offi- 
cials are  striving  to  reach  new  highs 
of  asinine  and/or  venal  behavior.  I 
was  very  much  relieved  to  read  this 
article  and  discover  that  I  am  only 
paranoid.  I  had  thought  I  was  being 
realistic,  and  it  scared  the  hell  out 
of  me. 

Mary  B.  Elmblad 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  scourge  of  famine 


The  June  issue  of  Harper's  was  an 
unhappy  experience.  It  exposed  us  to 
the  gratuitous  racial  prejudice  of 
Richard  Selzer  ["Strangulation  in 
the  Open  Air"]  in  his  piece  on  a  sub- 
ject which  surely  emphasizes  the 
need  for  interracial  understanding 
and  the  interdependence  of  humanity 
on  this  globe. 

I  have  a  wry  appreciation  of  Sel- 
zer's  trilevel  racial  put-down  in  one 
brief  sentence:  his  attribution  of 
MacSwiney's  astonishing  act  of  will 
to  "the  thickness  of  an  Irishman's 
skin,"  to  his  "state  of  preservation 
from  alcohol,"  with  the  implied  "all 
Irish  are  drunks"  stereotype,  and 
even  to  the  climate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  homeland. 

With  starvation  real  or  threatened 
in  mostly  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries, perhaps  we  should  be  grateful 


that  the  doctor  does  not  attrib 
tragedy  to  the  "shiftlessness" 
inhabitants. 

Joseph  G.  O'l 
New  Yorl 

Richard  Selzer  replies: 

I  regret  that  my  reference 
ence  MacSwiney's  fast  was  r 
as  a  racial  slur.  Nothing  could 
ther  from  either  the  truth,  or  t 
uine  affection  that  I  hold  for 
and  its  offspring.  That  my  li 
tempt  to  leaven  a  literary  art 
hunger  with  some  wit  should 
in  the  role  of  slurring  racist 
point  up  the  risks  one  takes  w 
la)  writes  and  (b)  reads. 

Comments  on  Comme 

Susan  McDonald's  "Commer 
article  on  natural  childbirth  [\ 
not  only  missed  the  boat,  bi 
ocean  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  fe^ 
was  talking  about  childbirth 
since  not  one  word  was  ment! 
of  the  positive  or  negative  effa 
natural  delivery  has  upon  the  1 
ber-one  beneficiary:  the  child.! 
haps  it  is  her  academic  isolation 
allows  her  to  regard  childbirth  | 
event  for  only  mother  and  fath| 

Secondly,  I  feel  what  she  q 
was  writing  was  an  outlet  fori 
antisuburbia,  antifad  anger.  | 
but  at  least  point  the  gun  at  the  ! 
party. 

Peter  D.  Fri| 
Minneapolis,  IV 

Re  "Natural  Childbirth,"  by  S 
McDonald — huzzah  and  hallel 
— a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  dark] 
Tell  her  to  keep  it  up. 

Irwin  A.  Herman,  I 
San  Leandro,  C 


ARTHUR  MILLER  on  RICHARD  NIXON  (§) 
xterminating  the  SLA  /  Exploiting  Life  After  Death 


RLOS 


/luthentic. 


FEATHER  BONNET 

With  white  hackle 

(teather).  Coloured 
hackles  are  used 
in  the  British  Army 

to  differentiate 
between  regiments. 


"WING"  EPAULETS 

To  protect  the  shoulders 
from  sword  cuts. 


SCARLET  DOUBLET 

Known  the  world  over  as 
the  Scottish  and  British 
soldier's  colour. 


GOLD  SASH 

Always  worn  over 
the  left  shoulder 


SILVER  COLLAR  BADGES 

The  Dewar's  Highlander 
wears  the  Saltire  of  St.  Andrew, 
Patron  Saint  of  Scotland. 


SPORRAN 


Originally  a  leather  wallet,  worn 

suspended  from  the  waistbelt 
to  carry  the  day's  ration.  There  are 
no  pockets  in  the  kilt. 


KILT 

Formerly  in  one  piece  with  the 
shoulder  plaid,  but  now  worn 

separately.  Highland  regiments 
of  trie  British  Army  wear  the  kilt. 


HOSE  TOPS 

Gaelic  name,  caddis 
meaning  striped. 


SHOULDER  PIN 

n  cold  weather,  or  at  night, 
a  clansman  in  the  field 
would  unfasten  the 
shoulder  pin  so  that  his  plaid 
became  a  warm  cloak  or  a  blanket. 


DRUM  MAJOR'S  BATON 

The  Scots  have  marched  into 
battle  to  the  skirl  of  the  pipes, 

from  Bannockburn  (1314) 
to  Aden  (1967). 


METAL  "BREASTPLATE" 

Worn  where  belt  and  sash 
cross,  and  carrying  the 

drumsticks  symbolic  of  the 
role  of  the  Drum  Major. 


SWORD 

with  basket  hilt.  Worn 
at  the  belt,  it  is  called  in 
Gaelic  the  claith  veg, 
(claybeg),  or  small  sword, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the 
claith  mhor  (claymore), 
or  great  sword. 


PLAID 

means  a  garment,  the  main 
garment  of  early  times, 
which  was  kilt  and  blanket-wrap 

all  in  one  piece.  Tartan  is  the 
characteristic  cloth  of  Scotland, 
woven  in  stripes. 
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"DEWAR'S 
WHITE  LABEL 


>9 


Certain  fine  whiskies  from  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scotland  are 
blended  into  every  drop  of  Dewar's  "White  Label." 

Before  blending,  every  one  of  these  selected  whiskies  is  rested 
and  matured  in  its  own  snug  vat. 

Then,  one  by  one,  they're  brought  together  by  the  skilled  hand 
of  the  master  blender  of  Perth. 

Dewar's  never  varies. 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  ■  86.8  PROOF  ■  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y..N.Y. 
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WRAPAROUND 


MAKING  IT  NEW: 

Swords  into  Plowshares,  Geld  aus  Dreck,  New  Wine 
in  Old  Bottles,  and  Other  Transformations 


)  *l 

\ 

;-  \ 

We  are  all  surrounded  by  an 
amazing  amount  of  clutter.  Al- 
ways have  been.  Archaelogical 
excavations  often  center  on  mid- 
dens, from  which  can  be  derived 
rather  detailed  portraits  of  an- 
cient cultures.  When  all  other 
traces  of  man  vanish,  his  gar- 
bage lingers  on. 

In  recent  years,  there's  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  garbage  (as 
if  we'd  just  discovered  its  exis- 
tence) and  what  to  do  with  it. 
It's  certainly  a  good  thing  that 
more  and  more  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  junk  heaps,  au- 
tomobile graveyards,  and  lit- 
tered landscapes  that  have  ac- 
companied our  rising  civiliza- 
tion. But  stop  for  a  minute  and 
look  at  the  stuff  of  your  own 
life:  the  atoms  within  you  were 
once  scattered  around  the  cos- 
mos; the  tennis  shoes  your  son 
outgrew  and  passed  along  to  his 


cousin  were  given  by  his  mother 
to  charity,  bought  by  someone 
passing  a  bin  at  a  thrift  shop, 
worn  by  a  stranger,  left  benind 
at  a  picnic,  and  now  one  of  them 
lies  moldering  on  a  river  bank 
three  states  away  and  the  other 
may  just  be  that  nondescript 
lump  the  dog  brought  home  and 
left  in  your  cellar;  the  social 
organization  of  prehistoric  Greek 
tribes  lives  on  in  the  vast  aggre- 
gate we  call  the  American  gov- 
ernment; and  your  earliest  emo- 
tions, though  located  many 
strata  below  the  present  mo- 
ment, can,  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, suddenly  surface  in  all 
their  original  intricacy. 

Nothing  is  ever  lost.  This  may 
be  a  consolation,  but  sometimes 
the  outworn,  the  .  used-up,  the 
unnecessary,  and  the  forgotten 
that  we  haphazardly  arrange 
around  us  in  the  form  of  our 
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lives  presses  in  on  us  with  a 
suffocating  intensity. 

One  solution  is  to  forget  about 
it,  but  you  can  no  more  put 
something  out  of  your  mind  than 
you  can  put  matter  outside  the 
space-time  continuum. 

Another  solution  is  to  pay 
attention  to  what  you  have,  sort 
through  it,  and  then  try  to 
transform  it — with  your  brain 
and  hands  and  being — into 
something  else  you  like  better. 

Consider  what  you  have  about 
you  in  the  way  of  things, 
thoughts,  feelings,  social  con- 
structs, people,  whatever.  Win- 
now the  burdensome  from  the 
rewarding,  the  inert  from  the 
lively,  and  try  regarding  your 
rich  and  varied  assemblage  as 
if  for  the  first  time.  We  hope 
this  month's  WRAPAROUND 
wijl  give  you  some  guidance 
about  what  to  do  next. 

— Gwyneth  Cravens 
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Drawings  from  The  Language  of  Pattern,  by  Keith  Alburn,  Jenny  Miall  Smith,  Stanford  Steele,  and  Dinah  Walker. 
Copyright  (T;  1974  by  Thames  and  Hudson.  Ltd.,  London. 


OPPORTUNITY'S  KNOCK 

In  present-day  society  one  area  where  a  serious  social  problem 
might  be  solved  by  making  it  into  an  opportunity  could  well  be 
the  fatigue,  frustration,  and  "burning-out"  of  the  middle-aged 
knowledge  worker  and  his  need  for  a  second  career.  The  hidden 
cost  of  the  middle-aged  knowledge  workers — managers  and  knowl- 
edge professionals — who  have  "retired  on  the  job,"  have  lost  in- 
terest, and  just  go  through  the  motions,  may  well  be  larger  than 
that  of  Ford's  labor  turnover  in  1913.  At  the  same  time,  the 
frustration  and  silent  despair  of  these  men  and  women  may  pose 
as  great  a  social  danger  to  society  as  the  misery,  bitterness,  and 
despair  of  the  suffering  manual  worker  of  yesterday.  Nothing  is 
as  corrosive  as  success  turned  into  frustration.  The  first  company 
which  tackles  this  problem  as  both  a  social  problem  and  an  op- 
portunity might  well  reap  benefits  fully  as  great  as  those  reaped 
by  Ford  sixty  years  ago  and  Olivetti  and  IBM  forty  years  ago. 

— Peter  F.  Drinker 
Management,  1974 


"Do  you  know  what  the  country  needs  today?  A  seven-cent 
nickel. —  If  it  works  out,  next  year  we  could  have  an  eight-cent 
nickel ....  You  could  go  to  the  newsstand,  buy  a  three-cent  news- 
paper, and  get  the  same  nickel  back  again.  One  nickel  carefully 
used  would  last  a  lifetime." 

— Groucho  Marx,  in  Animal  Crackers,  1930 


"I'm  afraid.  Son,  this  will  never  be  yours.  I'm  having  myself  cloned." 
Drawing  by  l.orenz;  ©  1973  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


WHAT  DEATH  IS 


The  obituary  pages  tell  us  of  the  news  that  we  are  dying  away, 
while  the  birth  announcements  in  finer  print,  off  at  the  side  of 
the  page,  inform  us  of  our  replacements,  but  we  get  no  grasp 
from  this  of  the  enormity  of  scale.  There  are  3  billion  of  us  on 
the  earth,  and  all  3  billion  must  be  dead,  on  a  schedule,  within 
this  lifetime.  The  vast  mortality,  involving  something  over  50 
million  of  us  each  year,  takes  place  in  relative  secrecy.  . .  . 

Less  than  a  half  century  from  now,  our  replacements  will  have 
more  than  doubled  the  numbers.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
continue  to  keep  the  secret,  with  such  multitudes  doing  the  dying. 
We  will  have  to  give  up  the  notion  that  death  is  catastrophe,  or 
detestable,  or  avoidable,  or  even  strange.  We  will  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  cycling  of  life  in  the  rest  of  the  system,  and 
about  our  connection  to  the  process.  Everything  that  comes  alive 
seems  to  be  in  trade  for  something  that  dies,  cell  for  cell. 

-•-Lewis  Thomas 
The  Lives  of  a  Cell,  1974 


Metabolic 
Miracles 


As  a  child,  I  used  to  watch 
caterpillars  turn  into  Monarch 
butterflies  in  a  peanut-butter  jar 
on  my  desk  and  think  how  beau- 
tiful it  was  that  the  caterpillar 
knew  just  what  to  do.  And  how 
simple  the  process  must  be  for 
a  caterpillar  to  be  able  to  do  it! 

Even  plants  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  Sow  a  zinnia 
seed — you  get  a  zinnia  ("Plant 
a  carrot,  get  a  carrot,  not  a  Brus- 
sels sprout").  Simple.  Uncompli- 
cated. Beautiful. 

Consequently,  I  was  incredu- 
lous the  first  time  I  came  face 
to  face  in  my  first  biochemistry 
course  with  the  charts  of  Inter- 
mediary Metabolism.  I  wanted 
to  close  my  eyes,  to  turn  away. 
The  cell's  most  basic  functions 
were  so  complicated  as  to  be  a 
maze  when  reproduced  on  paper 
for  the  sake  of  an  already  con- 
fused undergraduate. 

I  still  gasp  at  this  chart  and 
try  to  avoid  it.  But  I  see  it  in 
quite  a  different  way  now.  If 
the  cell  is  not  elegant  in  its  sim- 
plicity, it  is  elegant  in  the  in- 
tegration of  its  complexity.  The 
myriad  pathways  that  it  has  de- 
veloped to  digest  its  food, -to  re- 
spire, to  grow,  and  to  reproduce 
are  exquisitely  meshed.  The  end 
product  of  one  pathway  becomes 
the  initial  product  of  another. 
There  is  little  waste— and  what-_ 
ever  waste  one  cell  produces 
serves  frequently  as  the  neces- 
sary diet  for  another  cell.  The 
life  process  depends  on  conserv- 
ing almost  every  by-product. 

I  no  longer  see  caterpillars 
and  zinnias  as  simple  creatures, 
but  I'm  still  fascinated  by  their 
elegance  and  awed  by  their 
wisdom.  — Susan  Zolla 
Susan  Zolla  is  on  the  faculty  of  New 
York  University  Medical  Center. 
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The  Uses 
of  the  Past 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  | 

turned  to  clay 
Could  stop  a  hole  to  ke>  j 

wind  away. 

— Hi 

What  does  one  do  wit  j 
traces  of  an  earlier  civiliz  I 
Half  of  Western  Europe  I 
travels  by  the  line  of 
man  roads,  while  of 
achievements  of  the 
Indians,  how  few — the 
the  moccasin,  some 
crops — are  put  to  use  tod  ■ 
Tombs  in  Egypt  were  ro!  M 
and  their  occupants  pou  i\ 
down  into  a  drug — somet  s| 
taken  medicinally,  somei  <A 
for  pleasure.  At  times  offr 
treme  persecution,  the  Jaifl 
ists  of  Port  Royal  would  di  » 
the  bones  of  their  most  U 
teemed  members  to  flavor'-iw 
soup  with  holiness.  Queen  ■ 
toria  made  Kitchener  d  fj 
from  using  the  Mahdi'sl« 
as  a  paperweight.  And  S  j| 
ancient  authors  report  thai' 
Persia  the  ceremonial  seat!  t 
judges  were  upholstered  jii 
the  skins  of  corrupt  prede  I 
sors  in  office.  Hugh  Lati  I 
energetically  suggested  that  if 
custom  be  revived,  but  ther  ' 
no  visible  enthusiasm  for  1 
notion,  even  in  the  most  Si  I 
mary  modern  jurisdictionsail 
Sometimes  the  past  is  ml 
difficult  to  eliminate  than  I 
preserve.  The  foundational  1 
which  some  Middle  East  | 
towns  still  stand,  and  wh  * 
carried  some  of  the  proud  f 
cities  of  the  classical  age,  II 
heaps  of  the  brick  and  rubl 
of  centuries  of  predecesi  1 
towns,  piled  up  to  the  height  ij 
low  hills:  fortresses  of  rubbit  i 
The  replacement  of  successi 
fortifications  of  Paris  by  broi 
encircling  avenues  has  chang 
the  word  "boulevard"  from  1 
original  meaning  of  bulwark. 

Swords  are  supposed  to 9 
beaten  into  plowshares,  M 
sometimes  the  new  use  is  as  il 
flammatory  as  the  old.  H 
metal 'of  the  Victoria  Cross 
still  that  of  Russian  guns  caj 
tured  in  the  Crimea.  The  fan 
ily  of  an  admiral  killed  in  th 
third  Anglo-Dutch  War  had  th 
fatal  cannonball  embedded  1 
his  tombstone — inscribed  "Ik 
trumentum  mortis  et  immorta 
itatis."  More  pleasantly,  one  C 
the  crucial  obstacles  to  earl 
radio  astronomy,  the  provisio 
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;ap  but  efficient  turning 

as  solved  when  P. M.S. 
I  ord)  Blacken,  naval  of- 
[  arned   Nobel  Laureate, 

:d  the  gun  turret  of  a 

d  battleship. 

ng  over  the  merely  im- 
[  it     (Lord  Liverpool's 
once  had  to  ban  a  side- 
|  :xhibition  of  what  was 
certainly  Oliver  Crom- 
I  leadj;  the  exaggeratedly 
J  il     (dentist's  suppliers 
attached   to  eighteenth- 
meteenth-century  armies 
in  sound  young  teeth  af- 
ttles ) ;  or  the  obsessive 
(aria  Theresa  dollar  was 
|;d  with  such  veneration 
Middle   East  that  the 
government  had  to  buy 
lining  rights  from  Austria 
flint  it  for  over  a  hun- 
'ears  after  the  Empress's 
—passing  over  all  such 
(ties,  the  prize  for  imag- 
reuse  of  materials  may 
D  to  the  wretched  corsairs 
jgiers.  When  bombarded 
■eign  squadrons  come  to 
slaves,  the  corsairs  sim- 
lized  the  local  diplomatic 
foreign-merchant  commu- 
'hrust  them  into  cannons, 
iired  them  back.  Within 
memory  a  gun  on  the 
irts  of  Algiers  was  known 
iconsulaire. 

— Timothy  Dickinson 
y  Dickinson  is  a  contributing 
of  Harper's. 


ind  Out 
he  Fireball 

can  be  observed  by  visit- 
lie  offices  of  major  cor- 
ions,  government  bureaus, 
olice  departments  during 
ing    hours,    the  universe 

days  is  dominated  by  mat- 
lot  energy. 

may  not  always  have  been 
n  the  universe,  not  the  of- 
i.  If  the  universe  began  in 
;  bang  perhaps  20  billion 
ago,  it  was  at  that  time 
:  entirely,  or  almost  entire- 
ut  of  energy.  Nothing  but 
,  you  might  say.  As  the 
all  expanded  and  cooled, 
er  began  to  form.  (Indus 
s  efforts  have  been  made 
igure  out  just  how  this 
:ed,  but  to  so  little  avail 
any  physicist  who  claims 
nderstand  it  thoroughly  is 
|fl  to  earn  a  professional  rep- 
on  for  twisted  wit.)  To- 
matter  dominates;  energy 


is  slowly,  steadily  losing 
ground;  and  if  the  expansion 
of  the  universe  persists,  even- 
tually all  the  stars  now  shining 
or  yet  unborn  will  have  burned 
out  and  cold  dark  matter  will 
reign  supreme  forever.  Com- 
pared to  that,  Monday  night  in 
Noma,  Florida,  is  Times  Square. 

So  the  question  is:  will  the 
expansion  go  on  forever?  If  so 
it  spells  oblivion  for  our  de- 
scendants 50  or  100  billion  years 
hence — assuming  they  will  have 
dealt  successfully  with  such 
other  problems  as  the  prior 
demise  of  the  sun  and  the  fact 
that  the  tax  on  a  hot  dog  in 
New  York  City  will  have 
climbed  to  about  $800  million. 

Big  as  it  is,  this  question 
can  probably  be  answered.  On 
a  large  scale,  matter  and  en- 
ergy may  be  considered  equiv- 
alent (the  nice  thing  about 
big  questions  is  that  while  near- 
ly insoluble,  they  are  simple), 
so  we  can  lump  them  together 
under  the  term  "stuff."  If  there 
is  enough  "stuff"  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  galaxies  one  day  will 
be  reined  to  a  halt  by  their 
own  cumulative  gravity.  The 
universe  will  pause  a  moment 
like  a  child  at  the  high  point  of 
a  swing,  then  contraction  will 
begin.  For  billions  of  years  the 
galaxies  will  rush  back  toward 
one  another,  finally  to  merge 
into  a  new  fireball.  All  the 
atoms  of  the  universe — includ- 
ing those  currently  taking  res- 
idence in  you,  me,  and  this 
page — will  be  stripped  again 
to  energy,  from  which  a  fresh 
new  cosmos  conceivably  could 
erupt  outward.  This  prospect  of 
an  oscillating  universe  strikes 
many  people  as  elegant  and 
comforting,  for  some  reason. 

Current  estimates  suggest  that 
the  density  of  the  universe  is 
too  little,  by  a  factor  of  about 
fifty,  to  produce  an  oscillating 
universe,  but  these  estimates 
are  based  on  our  still-rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  how  the  gal- 
axies are  put  together.  By  any 
calculation  the  amount  of  stuff 
is  quite  small,  relatively  speak- 
ing, because  the  universe  is 
made  almost  entirely  of  space. 
We  are  made  of  stuff  ourselves 
and  tend  to  think  of  other  stuff, 
like  horses,  trees,  planets,  stars, 
and  galaxies,  as  the  important 
things,  but  to  the  cold  objective 
eye,  matter  and  energy  are  lit- 
tle more  than  trace  components 
of  the  cosmos.  God  appears  to 
have  loved  space  and  time,  he 
made  so  much  of  it. 


Astronomers  interested  in 
these  matters  are  trying  to  pre- 
dict the  fate  of  the  universe  ei- 
ther by  determining  how  much 
stuff  there  is  or  by  observing 
the  expansion  rate  of  the  gal- 
axies to  see  whether  they  are 
beginning  to  slow  down,  pre- 
saging contraction.  The  task  is 
difficult  and  answers  se<;m  far 
away,  but  ultimately  we  may 
actually  know  whether  the  cos- 
mos is  to  perish  in  fire  or  ice. 

If  a  fireball  occupies  our 
past,  future,  or  both,  it  may 
also  mark  a  permanent  frontier 
of  human  knowledge.  An  event 
like  that  consumes  everything; 
no  measuring  rod  can  be  with- 
held to  examine  it.  It  may  well 
be  theoretically,  not  just  prac- 
tically, impossible  for  physics 
to  say  what  preceded  the  fire- 
ball, or  what  will  follow  the 
next  one,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 

This  has  not  discouraged 
scientists  from  hypothesizing 
about  the  extreme  past  and  fu- 
ture in  sophisticated  fireball 
cosmologies,  some  of  them  as 
much  fun  to  read  as  medieval 
cosmology,  if  you  don't  mind 
headaches.  One  of  my  favorites 
comes  from  Richard  Gott  III 
at  Cal  Tech.  He  works  the  Ein- 
stein field  equations  so  as  to 
generate  three  universes  from 
the  big  bang.  One  universe  is 
dominated  by  matter  and  runs 
forward  in  time — we  live  there. 
A  second  is  made  of  tachyons, 
which  never  go  slower  than 
light — we  are  permanently  sep- 
arated from  it  like  God's  fin- 
ger from  Adam's  on  the  Sistine 
ceiling.  The  third  Gott  universe 
is  dominated  by  antimatter — 
time  runs  in  reverse  there,  and 
that  universe  has  been  backing 
away  from  ours  in  time  since 
creation.  — Timothy  Ferris 
Timothy  Ferris  is  working  on  a 
book  about  the  edge  of  the  universe. 
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READERS 

Robert  Adams  of  Moores- 
ville,  Indiana,  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  Army  is  an  organization 
that  has  outlived  the  purpose  it 
was  built  to  serve.  If  so,  there 
must  be  some  good,  new  uses 
for  armed  forces  materiel  and 
personnel.  You  are  hereby  in- 
vited to  describe  them.  Send 
visions  and  proposals  to  WRAP- 
AROUND, Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 


The  table  was  a  li 
trunk  is  a  table. 
L.C.S.,  Inc.,  N.Y. 
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"MATTER  IN  SPACE 
TERMED  LIMITED 
Scientists  Make  Estimate  Low- 
er Than  Expected." 

— the  New  York  Times 
August  21,  1973 


New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  all  the  other 
large  urban  centers  in  the  U.S. 
are  ugly,  violent,  polluted  dens 
of  round-the-clock  alienation 
and  hostility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country — a  catch-all 
for  everything  between  farms 
and  small  towns — is  a  chloro- 
phyll-clean, howdy-neighbor, 
peace-and-quiet,  downright  good 
place  to  raise  a  family. 

These  stereotypes  persist, 
partly  because  the  press  keeps 
telling  us  they  are  true,  partly 
because  the  "good  life"  has 
traditionally  been  associated 
with  open  spaces  and  slow- 
paced  life-styles,  and  just  may- 
be because  the  stereotypes  are 
true. 

WRAPAROUND  invites  you 
to  consider  whether  this  is  the 
case.  Is  the  country  really 
friendly  and  free  of  violence? 
Have  kindness,  serenity,  and 
beauty  really  deserted  the  ci- 
ties? Perhaps  you  have  encoun- 
tered something  in  your  life 
that  contradicts  or  confirms 
these  truisms.  Let  us  know 
what  you  think;  in  a  200-  to 
400-word  essay,  describe  your 
own  experiences  and  your 
thoughts  about  the  city-v. -coun- 
try debate.  Send  your  contribu- 
tions to  WRAPAROUND,  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
We  hope  to  print  selections 
from  responses  in  a  forthcom- 
ing issue. 
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Mnlyneux,  1934 


Gilding  the  Sparrow 


I  looked  at  the  trees  where  sparrows  flitted  from  branch  to 
branch  enjoying  the  stillness  of  the  afternoon.  Suddenly  the 
thought  entered  my  head:  "Why  not  try  to  make  money  with  the 
sparrows?  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  the  Sarts,  arc  very  fond 
of  canaries  and  other  kinds  of  song  birds;  is  a  sparrow  any  worse 
than  a  canary?" 

On  the  street  which  ran  alongside  the  town  gardens  was  a  cab- 
stand, where  a  number  of  drivers  were  resting  and  dozing  on 
their  boxes  in  the  afternoon  heat.  I  went  over  and  plucked  from 
the  horses'  tails  the  hairs  1  needed,  made  snares  of  them  and  set 
them  in  various  places. ...  A  sparrow  soon  fell  into  one  of  the 
snares.  I  carefully  took  it  out  and  carried  it  home. 

At  the  house  I  asked  the  landlady  for  scissors,  clipped  my 
sparrow  to  the  shape  of  a  canary,  and  then  colored  it  fantastically 
with  aniline  dyes.  I  took  this  sparrow  to  Old  Samarkand,  where 
I  immediately  sold  it,  claiming  that  it  was  a  special  "American 
canary."  I  charged  two  rubles  for  it.  With  the  money  I  at  once 
bought  several  simple  painted  cages  and  from  then  on  began 
selling  my  sparrows  in  cages.  In  two  weeks  I  sold  about  eighty  of 
these  American  canaries.  — G.  I.  Gurdjieff 

Meetings  with  Remarkable  Men,  1963 


WINNING  WAYS 


When  I  was  very  young  I  knew  that  there  was  a  way  of  winning 
by  being  winsome.  Listen  to  me  nevertheless. 

Anybody  who  is  a  baby  or  has  been  one  knows  this  way. 

Then  later  one  knows  that  there  is  a  way  of  winning  by  having 
been  winsome. 

Perhaps  yes  nevertheless. 

Later  one  knows  there  is  a  way  of  winning  by  being  intriguing. 
Later  one  knows  that  there  is  a  way  of  winning  by  having  been 
intriguing. 

Later  every  one  knows  there  is  a  way  of  winning  by  simply 
being  able  to  have  them  know  that  you  can  be  displeased  by  their 
being  displeasing. 

Then  later  there  is  a  way  of  winning  by  having  been  winning. 

-^Gertrude  Stein 
Look  At  Me  Now  and  Here  I  Am: 
Writings  and  Lectures  1909-45,  1971 


Keep  on  Truckin' 

First  I  thought  I  was  rebuild- 
ing an  old  truck  because  I 
needed  a  truck.  Then  I  thought 
I  was  doing  it  to  thumb  my 
nose  at  modern  motor  vehicles. 
Then  I  thought — notice  how  the 
rationales  got  gaudier  as  I  got 
further  from  the  old  truck  stand- 
ing in  the  driveway  and  deeper 
into  a  barnful  of  junk  truck 
parts — that  truck  rebuilding  was 
a  political  act.  Revolt  against 
the  technocracy. 

Down  with  the  techno  kings; 
know  thy  gadgets.  No  more  puz- 
zled eternities,  standing  and 
staring  at  another  dead  ap- 
pliance, a  failed  black  box,  with 
no  recourse  other  than  to  take 
it  in  and  exchange  it  for  another, 
equally  mysterious,  black  box. 
Keep  what  I  could  fix,  and 
throw  out  the  rest.  Start  with  a 
truck,  the  last  rational  motor 
vehicle.  Dreams  of  honest  work- 
ingmen,  good  tools,  real  la- 
bor. Romanticism  compounded: 
I  swore  I  would  know  every 
nut,  washer,  and  cotter  pin,  the 
underside  of  every  coat  of 
paint. 

Lessons  one,  two,  et  cetera,  in 
no  particular  order.  You  can't 
know  every  nut;  a  carburetor 
can  thus  turn  into  a  career,  and 
the  process  invites  compulsive 
neurosis.  You  can't  escape  the 
techno  kings  either.  Worn  and 
unworn  parts  cannot  be  com- 
bined whimsically.  ("A  differ- 
ence of  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  Heaven  and  Earth  are  found 
apart.")  Parts  must  be  measured 
and  aligned  and  machined. 
Thousands  of  dollars  for  mi- 
crometers and  machine  tools,  or 
turn  the  work  over  to  the  spe- 
cialists. The  specialists  refuse  to 
do  their  magic  for  an  obsolete 
1950  Dodge  flathead  six;  it  is 
cheaper  to  put  in  a  replacement 
engine  (black  box)  than  to  fix 
an  obsolete  one.  Throw  it  away. 
("But  then  I  wouldn't  under- 
stand it."  "Yeah.  Well?")  Only 
cash  prevailed. 

Service  manuals  are  intrac- 
table hymnals  of  conservative 
ideology,  based  on  metal  against 
metal,  what  will  go  and  what, 
absolutely,  will  not.  They  are 
not  pragmatic.  There  is  never  a 
hint  of  "Try  this,  then  this,  and 
if  that  fails,  try  this" — the  only 
way  real-world  machines  actually 
are  repaired.  Manuals  despair 
over  the  necessity,  in  an  im- 
perfect world,  of  having  to 
supply    tolerances,    admit  im- 
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perfection.  The  manual  p  i 
perfect  machine,  then  tel 
how,  when  some  dolt  like 
self  has  profaned  it  by  at 
using  it  and  making  it  we£ 
it  can  be  brought  back  t 
fection.  Niggling  guilt  ovc 
of  an  inch. 

Hundreds  of  lessons,  m< 
the   time.    Finally,  after 
years,  this  one:  you  dot 
build  a  truck  and  then 
truck.  That  is  workshop 
thinking,  a  beginning  (buy 
junked  truck),  a  middle  (] 
repeating  the  magic  word, 
cess,"  which  stopped  being 
ic),  an  end  (having  an  ii 
perfect  old  truck).  I 
ceremonial  beginning,  lost 
of   the    middle,   and — no 
know — there  is  never  any 
The  mistake  is  in  thinking 
truck  as  something  that  e 
works  or  needs  fixing.  A3 
works  and  needs  fixing.  Sep 
ing  work  with  truck  fromJ 
on  truck  is  indulging  in  spui 
dualities.  With  luck,  you 
that  having  a  truck — the 
nal  notion — wouldn't  havi 
fun  anyway.  Maybe  that's 
the  politics  lies.  — John 
John  Jerome  wrote  The  Deat 
Automobile  and  is  now  writm 

Who  Needs  It? 

A  very  nice  couple  in 
land,  Oregon,  donated  the  ( 
stairs  part  of  their  house  fi 
day-care  center.  Imagine, 
the  ground  floor,  the  basero  s 
and  the  backyard  for  fift  ' 
little  children.  Naturally,  t 
were  anxious  to  keep  the  pi  | 
in  good  condition  and  to  foil  ] 
any  rules. 

Unfortunately,  these  genen 
people  were  recyclers. 

After  snacks  we  parents  I 
to  peel  the  labels  off  the  ju 
cans  and  flatten  them.  Af 
lunch  we  had  to  wade  throu 
the  kiddie  litter,  separating  < 
ganic  from  inorganic.  At  t 
end  of  the  day  we  collected  t 
accumulated  apple  cores  ai 
orange  peels  to  bury  in  the  coi 
post  heap. 

We  all  seemed  to  think  tl 
was  very  moral  behavior,  qui 
in  keeping  with  our  concept  < 
a  co-op.  But  deep  down  I J 
ways  resented  the  idea  of  beii 
so  good. 

One  day,  while  I  was  runnil 
hot  water  over  a  grape-juice  bo 
tie  so  that  I  could  clean  off  tl 
label  before  putting  it  in  tl 
proper  receptacle,  the  whol 
thing  shattered.  (Not  the  bo 


t  my  sense  of  why  we 
oing  it  all.) 

at  kind  of  nonsense  is 
I  shouted.  "I've  got  fif- 
ids  to  take  care  of,  and 
am  washing  labels  off 
while  a  machine  is  slap- 
iem  on  faster  than  all  the 
women  of  Portland  can 
y  peel  them  off." 
nsidered  taking  Juliet  out 
nursery  school, 
her  it's  right  to  paste  pa- 
ibels  on  bottles  or  it's 
'   I   reasoned.    "If  it's 
you  don't  sit  there  scrap- 
em  off.  You  go  down  to 
tory  and  make  them  stop, 
iut   the   evil,    root  and 
1!" 

ybe  I'm  just  a  hard-liner, 
and-order  type,   but  I 
think  that  the  victims  of 
should  pay.  I  held  on  to 
convictions;  in  fact,  they 
stronger.  But  I  never  could 
nee  anyone  else  in  the 
school, 
the    natural    course  of 
Juliet    graduated  into 
school.  When  she  came 
from   kindergarten  and 
me,    "The    Jews  killed 
t,"  I  didn't  feel  any  need 
fend  myself.  But  when  she 
home  from  the  first  grade 
(old  me,  "People  start  pol- 
i;  people  can  stop  pollu- 
'  I  was  furious, 
lou  didn't  start  pollution! 
n't  start  pollution!  You're 
ears  old,  young  lady,  and 
ime  you  realized  you're  liv- 
ti  a  class  society.  Some  peo- 
orofit  from  pollution.  The 
(f  us  could  stop  them  if  .  .  ." 
iut,  mommy  . . ." 
Jid  furthermore,  I  forbid 
;o  join  the  Brownie  Scouts." 
iut . . ." 

forbid  you  to  go  on  neigh- 
ood  cleanups  and  paper-re- 
ng  campaigns." 
Jut . . ." 

f  you  want  to  clean  up  the 
ronment,  join  a  revolution- 
>ocialist  organization." 
iut  .  .  ." 

\.nd  if  there  isn't  a  nice  one, 
one.  You've  got  a  long 

3ut,  mommy,  all  the  girls  I 
in  the  second  grade  are  in 
Brownies." 

I  know,"  I  sighed,  "I  kno  v. 

all  the  nice  grown-ups  are 
le  recyclers,  not  revolution- 
».  That's  why  we  have  pol- 
>n."  — Barbara  Garson 
ara  Garson,  the  author  of  Mac- 
is  currently  writing  a  book 
t  routine  jobs  under  a  grant  from 
.ouis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation. 


Rings 


Look  on  the  ring  finger  of 
your  local  radical.  If  he  or  she 
has  had  any  dealings  with  the 
Vietnamese,  then  your  friend 
may  be  wearing  an  aluminum 
ring,  flat  on  the  outside  with  a 
small  metallic  engraving  etched 
on  it.  The  engraving  is  usually 
of  a  falling  plane,  and  beneath 
it  a  number. 

For  instance,  if  the  ring  is 
marked  3,200,  that  means,  ac- 
cording to  its  distributors,  that 
some  of  the  metal  from  the 
3,200th  U.S.  aircraft  shot  down 
over  Asia  was  made  into  rings. 
(Other  rings  simply  have  the 
initials  of  a  Southeast  Asian 
guerrilla  group.) 

The  Vietnamese  give  these 
rings  to  allies  around  the  world, 
usually  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  in  Canada,  Ha- 
vana, Paris,  Hanoi,  and  else- 
where. Mine  came  as  a  result 
of  a  planned  trip  to  Cuba  which 
never  took  place.  A  group  of  us 
were  to  meet  with  Vietnamese 
and  others  from  socialist  coun- 
tries to  exchange  cultural  and 
political  ideas.  The  ring  came 
attached  to  a  card  that  read, 
".  .  .  in  hopes  that  we  may 
soon  meet  in  peace." 

Witness  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Vietnamese:  here  was  metal, 
manufactured  by  machine  in 
the  United  States,  sent  over  for 
warfare,  shot  down,  and  hand- 
crafted to  be  returned  to  this 
country.  All  this  without  wast- 
ing a  bit  of  their  own  resources. 
It  is  a  novel  form  of  propa- 
ganda, but,  more  important,  it 
is  the  intensity-  of  war  rendered 
nonviolently  into  friendship. 

— Tom  Miller 
Tom  Miller  is  a  free-lance  writer  liv- 
ing in  Tucson. 


BIPARTISANSHIP 

We  visited  a  bicycle  factory 
in  Thanh  Hoa  City  where  al- 
most 200  workers,  80  of  whom 
are  women,  turn  out  400  bi- 
cycle frames  a  month,  mostly 
from  scrap  metal  of  downed 
U.S.  aircraft  and  bomb  casings. 
The  debris  is  melted  down  and 
hammered  into  spokes  and 
frames.  The  factory  director 
proudly  showed  us  his  own 
bike,  part  of  which  was  made 
from  the  debris  of  the  John- 
son bombing  and  part  from 
Nixon's  bombing.  — Jane  Fonda 
"Rebirth  of  a  Nation" 
Rolling  Stone,  July  4,  1974 


READERS 

Organizations  are  dynamic 
structures  that  appear  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  man's  life — to  be 
born,  grow,  mature,  become  old, 
and  die.  But  organizations,  which 
must  follow  the  laws  of  sys- 
tems, reach  their  dotage  when 
rigidity  or  featherbedding  build 
up  or  communication  breaks 
down.  Drastic  surgery  at  a  late 
stage  may  appear  to  offer  some 
chance  of  regeneration,  but  gen- 
erally it  only  weakens  further  a 
structure  designed  to  function 
in  a  world  that  has  outgrown  it. 

People,  however,  possess  an 
almost  infinite  capacity  for  re- 
generation and  self-repair,  and 
its  name  is  free  will.  People  who 
feel  trapped  in  impossible  situ- 
ations, therefore,  can  do  one  of 
two  things:  (a)  Stay — bear  it  if 
the  alternative  is  more  painful 
than  the  boredom,  frustration, 
or  spiritual  degradation  of  the 
existing  situation.  Sometimes  one 
can  compensate  by  taking  up  a 
new  hobby  during  the  hours 
away  from  the  job.  Or  (b) 
Leave.  — Shirley  Green 
Sharon,  Mass. 


M  y  husband  had  been  a  sales- 
man all  his  life.  His  product 
was  a  home-workshop  power 
tool,  and  his  territory  was  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
When  his  company  ceased  pro- 
duction, he  retired  earlier  than 
he  would  have  chosen. 


After  a  short  period  of  trau- 
ma and  experimentation  with  a 
variety  of  small  jobs  (who  wants 
to  hire  a  fifty-eight-year-old 
man?),  he  decided  to  pursue  his 
hobby,  woodworking,  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  He  turned  our  base- 
ment into  a  veritable  shop  and 
me  into  a  first-rate  shrew  who 
complained  constantly  about 
finding  sawdust  and  wood  shav- 
ings all  over  the  house.  To  keep 
our  marriage  intact,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  piece  of  land  in 
the  country,  close  by,  remodeled 
an  old  chicken  coop  on  the 
property,  and  moved  his  equip- 
ment into  it.  Then  I  suggested 
that  we  build  a  home  on  the 
land  in  front  of  the  coop,  and 
we  did. 

"The  Coop"  is  now  the  social 
headquarters  for  several  retired 
men  who  putter  around  out 
there  daily.  Because  he  enjoys 
doing  it,  my  husband  conducts 
two  woodworking  classes  a 
month  for  forty  to  fifty  men 
and  women.  A  local  lumber 
company  picks  up  the  tab  for 
the  coffee  and  doughnuts,  fur- 
nishes scrap  lumber — and,  inci- 
dentally, gets  some  free  public- 
ity. People  bring  their  antiques 
to  be  repaired.  As  a  salesman 
my  husband  enjoyed  being  with 
people  and  as  a  retiree  he  has 
established-  a  way  of  working 
with  and  for  them  that  is  now 
in  its  sixth  year  of  operation. 

—Ethel  McDowall 
Holt,  Mich. 


Made  in  Pennsylvania  about  1869.  this  quilt  is  shown  in  full  on  the  facing  page. 
Above,  a  detail. 


Beauty  Before  Age 


He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  began  to  think.  Suddenly 
there  flashed  across  his  mind  what  he  had  said  in  Basil  Hallward's 
studio  the  day  the  picture  had  been  finished.  Yes,  he  remembered 
it  perfectly.  He  had  uttered  a  mad  wish  that  he  himself  might  re- 
main young,  and  the  portrait  grow  old;  that  his  own  beauty  might 
be  untarnished,  and  the  face  on  the  canvas  bear  the  burden  of  his 
passions  and  his  sins;  that  the  painted  image  might  be  seared  with 
the  lines  of  suffering  and  thought,  and  that  he  might  keep  all  the 
delicate  bloom  and  loveliness  of  his  then  just  conscious  boyhood. 
Surely  his  wish  had  not  been  fulfilled?  Such  things  were  impos- 
sible. It  seemed  monstrous  even  to  think  of  them.  And,  yet,  there 
was  the  picture  before  him,  with  the  touch  of  cruelty  in  the  mouth. 

—Oscar  Wilde 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  1 89 1 


LET  THERE 
BE  LIGHT 

Last  year,  somewhere  in 
Florida,  on  the  leaves  of  a  for- 
gotten sugarcane  plant,  a  bit 
of  sunlight  ended  its  eight-min- 
ute dash  to  earth.  Somehow, 
the  plant  turned  that  sunlight 
into  sugar.  Somehow,  that  sug- 
ar got  into  my  sugar  bowl  and 
into  my  morning  coffee.  I 
sipped  last  year's  sunshine  at 


breakfast.  Now  it's  in  my 
blood,  and  it  starts  to  feed 
these  old  architect-muscles.  It's 
dark  now.  and  I  start  for  home 
on  my  bicycle.  The  muscled 
sunlight  suddenly  becomes  ped- 
al-power, then  chainpull,  wheel- 
spin,  generator-whine,  filament- 
heat,  and  finally — from  the 
headlamp — light  again! 

Miracle!      — Malcolm  Wells 
Environmental  Action  Bulletin 
December  1973 


The  Transformation  of  Cadmus 

"Come,  my  wife,  my  most  unhappy  wife,"  he  said.  "Come,  and 
while  something  of  me  yet  remains,  touch  me:  take  my  hand, 
while  it  is  a  hand,  before  I  am  entirely  changed  into  a  snake." 
He  tried  to  say  more,  but  suddenly  his  tongue  divided  into  two 
parts — though  he  wished  to  speak,  words  failed  him:  whenever 
he  made  an  attempt  to  lament  his  fate,  he  hissed.  That  was  all  the 
voice  that  Nature  left  him.  .  .  .  All  who  were  there — for  their 
friends  were  with  them — were  terrified:  but  his  wife  stroked  the 
glistening  neck  of  the  crested  snake,  and  suddenly  there  were  two 
of  them,  gliding  along  with  coils  intertwined,  till  they  disappeared 
into  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  grove.  Even  now  they  are  friend- 
ly snakes,  and  do  not  shun  mankind,  or  do  them  harm,  for  they 
remember  their  former  state.  — Ovid  (43  B.C.- 17  a.d.) 

Metamorphoses 


An  Eye  for  an  Eye 

" iEstropeado!"  was  what  Dr. 
X  told  me.  "Beyond  repair" 
would  be  a  mild  translation  of 
the  Castilian  word,  but  the 
opinion  did  not  surprise  me.  I 
had  already  been  told  by  eleven 
other  doctors  in  two  other  ci- 
ties that  the  cornea  of  my  left 
eye  was  beyond  "conservative 
medical  help."  At  the  age  of 
thirty-three",  I  was  rapidly  going 
blind  in  one  eye  because  of  a 
childhood  injury,  and  I  had  had 
to  stop  work  as  a  sculptor.  Dr. 
X  seemed  to  be  my  last  resort. 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  per- 
form a  transplant  (I  could  tell 
I  had  phrased  it  all  wrong). 
He  looked  hard  at  me  and  said, 
"I  wrote  the  book."  But  then 
he  referred  me  to  yet  another 
specialist,  Dr.  Y. 

Dr.  Y  was  honest  about  the 
possible  success  or  failure  of 
the  operation.  In  my  case,  if 
the  cornea  was  replaced,  there 
was  a  50-50  chance  that  some 
of  my  vision  would  be  restored. 
I  decided  to  take  it. 

For  several  weeks,  I  waited 
for  a  cornea  to  become  avail- 
able. The  day  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  arrived  at  the  hospital. 
The  nurse  showed  me  to  a  bed 
and  told  me  to  put  on  my  paja- 
mas. At  the  same  time,  a  doc- 
tor was  examining  and  ques- 
tioning me — "Have  you  ever 
had  bubonic  plague?"  "Have 
you  ever  smoked  pot?"  (Do  I 
tell  him  the  truth?)  I  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  even  own  a  pair  of  pa- 
jamas. I  had  been  refused  en- 
trance at  restaurants  for  being 
improperly  attired,  but  I  hadn't 
realized  I  was  supposed  to  dress 
up  for  this  event.  Finally,  the 
staff  found  me  a  paper  gown 
— size  Small — but  putting  it  on 
was  like  trying  to  wrap  my  210 
pounds  in  a  Kleenex.  I  could 
only  think  of  how  embarrassed 
I  was  going  to  be  during  the 
operation. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  had  other 
things  to  occupy  my  thoughts. 
Viewed  by  the  cornea-less  eye 
and  a  mind  stoned  on  pain- 
killers, the  operation,  performed 
under  a  local  anesthetic,  was 
much  like  the  psychedelic  light 
shows  of  the  Sixties — intense 
light,  living-color  projections, 
flashing  in  and  out  of  reality. 
My  only  conscious  notion  was 
that  /  must  not  move.  I  guess  I 
did  well,  since  somebody  kept 
poking  me  in  the  chest  with  a 


stethoscope  to  see  if  I  w 
breathing.  Then  someom 
"That  was  a  beautiful 
plant,"  and  I  felt  a  sigh  ot 
travel  through  my  entire 

Dr.  Y  describes  the 
tion  as  "simply  removir 
center  of  the  cornea  and 
ing  another,  healthy  cen 
its  place,"  in  much  the 
way  as  one  might  de 
sculpture  as  "simply  reit 
what  you  don't  want." 

Today,  after  four  mi 
my  cornea  is  clear,  and  m 
is  capable  of  20/40  vision 
corrective  lenses.  I  am  gr; 
to  the  doctors  who  deve 
the  transplant  technology 
my  conscientious  and  \ 
surgeon,  and  to  whoever  if 
who  gave  his  or  her  corrw 
that  I  might  see  again. 

— Luis  Jin 
Luis  Jimenez  hopes  soon  to  I 
to  work  on  Progress,  a  si'ri 
sculptures  depicting  the  histo, 
the  Southwest  from  the  Indiai 
to  the  machine  age. 

Compulsory 
Change 

Prof.  Richard  R.  B.  Pc 
was  recently  voted  "outstarv 
lecturer"  by  the  student  I 
of  Hastings  College  of  Lai 
San  Francisco.  Professor  Pc 
will  be  eighty-four  on  Octi 
11.  Before  his  forced  re 
ment  in  1959,  he  had  taugh 
Columbia  Law  School  for  1 
ty-eight  years. 

"I  favor  the  existence  <j 
fixed  age  for  retirement 
academic  institutions,"  Prq 
sor  Powell  told  me.  "It 
you  out  of  a  rut,  and  oj 
stimulates  a  new  burst  of 
ergy." 

Invitations  to  teach  begad] 
riving  in  abundance  for  Povi 
back  in  1959,  but  most  of  th/ij 
were  good  for  no  more  thai  j 
semester  or  a  year,  beca^ 
having  retired  teachers  on  f 
faculty  for  a  longer  peri 
would  have  made  it  difficult  I 
schools  to  enforce  retiremi 
rules  for  their  regular  sta 
Thus,  between  1959  and  19l 
Professor  Powell  taught  at  N) 
York  University,  Harvard,  B< 
ton  College  of  Law,  Cornel 
and  Michigan. 

Hastings  College  had  beg) 
appointing  retirees  to  its  fact 
ty  twenty-three  years  earlieri 
1940,  when  it  was  a  poor  schfl 
with  a  small  enrollment,  ■ 
the  administration  was  frantid 
ly  searching  for  a  teacher 
fill  a  vacancy.  Lack  of  fun 
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snted  the  school  from 
>  a  retirement  system, 
then  dean,  David  E. 
5,  decided  to  turn  this 
into  an  asset.  Because 
have  a  mandatory  re- 
rule,  he  reasoned,  the 
ould  offer  employment 
guished  legal  scholars 
been  forced  to  retire 

gs*  faculty    soon  be- 
remarkably  prestigious 
q  of  legal  educators.  In 
board   of  directors 
pointing  retirees  official 
ind  that  policy  is  un- 
today.  Hastings  is  now 
est  law  school  west  of 
lis,   and,   while  some- 
unger  teachers  are  also 
red  at  present,  the  Six- 
Club  of  older  faculty 
still  comprises  about 
nt  of  the  total  faculty, 
vor  the  stimulation  of 
ons  like  Hastings,"  Pro- 
Powell  says — "not  only 
but  also  in  medicine,  in 
/.  and  in  engineering, 
:hose  still  able  to  do  a 
ib  of  teaching  can  con- 
D  do  so  on  a  year-to- 
usis. 

hink  the  experience  I 
since  1959  has  been  very 
e  to  me.  I  would  not 
:en  happy  if,  after  1959, 
had  to  shift  into  a  new 
work  or  been  forced  into 
— Dorothy  Winter 
Winter  is  executive  director 
r  Skills  Foundation,  Inc. 


4DERS 


i  been  energy-conscious 
any  years  because  of  a 
al    definition    of  value, 
can  be  created  only  by 
ansfer  of  human  labor 
i  from  the  mind-body.  As 
'imple,  one  might  transfer 
human  labor  energy  to 
m  ore  as  it  is  made  into  a 
n  pot. 

years  this  concept  has 
me  respectful  of  water 
ectricity  around  my  home 
11  as  of  worn-out  under- 
and  socks  (which  get  used 
waning  and  dusting  by  our 
u  custodian)  and  of  in- 
of  old  envelopes  (which 
sed  for  note-taking  as  I 
to   radio   lectures).  All 
i  contain  congealed  human 
energy    and  therefore 
be  respected  if  we  respect 
n  beings. 

— David  Seidman 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


"You  will  never  make  a  sattin 
purse  of  a  Sowes  ear." 

— Randle  Cotgrave 
Dictionary,  161 1 

"You  cannot  make  a  whistle 
out  of  a  pig's  tail." 

— Benjamin  Franklin,  1742 

"[He]  has  made  many  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

—Clifford  Odets 
Golden  Boy,  1937 


From  This  Moment  On 

The  realization  sometimes 
comes  slowly — perhaps  not  un- 
til it's  too  late — and  sometimes 
so  abruptly  that  it  can't  be  de- 
nied. But  everyone  reaches  a 
point  where  he  asks  himself, 
"Is  it  time  for  a  change — in  my 
life,  my  career,  my  aspirations 
and  expectations?"  In  our  re- 
search on  plateaus  in  manage- 
rial careers,  we  have  spoken 
with  many  people  who  have 
wondered  how  you  know  when 
you  ought  to  consider  your  per- 
sonal needs  for  recycling  and 
renewal.  One  manager  said, 
"For  me,  the  crisis  hit  when 
my  personal  'age  of  heroes' 
passed — when  I  realized  that  I 
was  now  older  than  the  sports 
stars  I  wanted  to  be  like  when 
I  grew  up.  I  finally  sat  down 
and  asked  myself,  'What  have 
I  done  and  what  to  do?' " 

We  have  listed  below  some 
probing  questions — and  some 
comments — which  our  research 
indicates  are  important  for  de- 
ciding whether  you  are  ready 
for  a  change.  If  you  find  your- 
self answering  yes,  you  ought 
to  think  seriously  about  your 
renewal  needs  and  plans. 

1.  Are  you  worried  about 
where  your  next  accomplish- 
ment will  come  from? 

Mastery  of  a  job  or  an  ac- 
tivity brings  pride,  but  it  also 
often  brings  boredom  and  a 
need  for  new  challenges.  To 
quote  a  highly  successful  man- 
ager, "I'm  the  kind  of  guy  you 
call  in  and  ask  to  drain  your 
swamp  and  build  your  condo- 
minium— but  don't  ask  me  to 
run  it  after  it's  done.  What's 
going  to  keep  me  going?  Are 
there  enough  problems  for  next 
year?" 

2.  Do  you  find  that  much  of 
your  life  is  predetermined? 

"If  it's  Tuesday,  this  must  be 
the  Finance  Committee."  Life 
tends  to  fall  into  habits  and 
patterns,  so  that  we  can  com- 
fortably predict  what  we  will  be 
doing — and  with  whom — every 


hour  of  the  day.  Stability  is  a 
virtue — until  we  become  bored 
spectators   of  our   own  lives. 

3.  Are  you  mainly  concerned 
with  your  own  activities  and 
duties? 

Individuals  who  focus  in- 
ward on  themselves — their  jobs, 
their  children,  their  homes — 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing 
and  seizing  new  experiences.  As 
one  manager  described  a  sub- 
ordinate who  had  stagnated, 
"He  had.  no  curiosity  beyond 
his  own  job — no  sense  of  his 
boss's  scope  or  responsibilities." 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  new  ways 
of  doing  things  probably  won't 
work  as  well  as  old  ones? 

You  may  be  right — but  are 
you  really  testing  the  new?  The 
equation  familiarity  =  simpli- 
city =  success  is  deceptive;  the 
familiar  may  seem  simple,  but 
its  success  is  decided  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  Organizations  and 
individuals  are  often  haunted 
by  the  way  "the  old  man  would 
have  done  it" — but  he  might 
have  done  it  differently  if  he 
had  known  how. 

5.  Did  you  achieve  the  dream 
of  your  youth — only  to  find 
the  reality  bland? 

We  are  motivated  by  our 
dreams,  aspirations,  expecta- 
tions— but  are  often  disappoint- 
ed when  the  realization  doesn't 
match  up.  We  fail  to  realize 
that  much  of  the  satisfaction 
comes  from  the  striving  itself 
and  that  realization  is  a  signal 
for  a  new  dream. 

6.  Do  <you  feel  that  these 
ideas  about  change  are  fine  in 
the  abstract  but  that  you  are 
locked  in  by  past  choices? 

Economists  and  folk  wisdom 
warn  us  about  the  dangers  of 
sunk  costs  and  spilt  milk.  Most 
of  us  have  reached  our  pres- 
ent state  through  a  combina- 
tion of  conscious  choice,  hap- 
penstance, and  drifting.  There 
is  an  alternative — we  can  pre- 
pare and  commit  ourselves  to 
life  and  career  plans — to  asses- 
sing strengths  and  weaknesses; 
setting  targets,  identifying  the 
steps,  and  measuring  progress. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  act 
of  forming  explicit  plans  and 
setting  goals  is  itself  a  major 
step  toward  accomplishment 
and  renewal. 

— Thomas  P.  Ference 
H.  Kurt  Christensen 
James  A.  F.  Stoner 
E.  Kirby  Warren 

The  authors  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  at  Columbia. 


From  The  Pieced  Quilt,  by  Jonathan 
Holstein  (New  York  Graphic  Society, 
Ltd.). 

CAMP  LAMP 

A  friend  of  mine  owned  an 
old  bed  with  huge  hand-carved 
posts.  She  sawed  off  one  of  the 
posts,  had  it  wired,  and  bought 
an  expensive  raw  silk  lamp- 
shade for  it.  This  was  a  con- 
versation piece.  All  of  her 
friends  commented  on  it.  They 
said,  "Good  Lord,  Peggy,  isn't 
that  a  bedpost  and  aren't  you 
even  going  to  paint  it  or  some- 
thing?" — Jean  Kerr 
Please  Don't  Eat  the  Daisies 
1957 


Seventy-one  percent  of  Ameri- 
can adults  approve  of  changing 
occupations  in  the  middle  of 
one's  career,  according  to  a 
1973  Institute  of  Life  Insur- 
ance survey. 


Marx,  Stalin,  and 
Linen 

The  dickey  was  an  invention 
of  Ruska  Doronin,  and  many 
others  had  adopted  it.  It  was  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  from  a 
sheet  which  had  been  torn  into 
thirty-two  parts — though  the 
supply  room  did  not  know  that 
— to  which  a  white  collar  had 
been  sewn.  That  piece  of  cloth 
was  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
opening  at  the  throat  of  the 
coveralls  where  the  undershirt 
showed  with  its  black  stamp 
"MGB-Special  Prison  No. — ." 
And  it  also  had  two  strings 
which  tied  at  the  back.  The 
dickey  helped  create  that  ap-, 
pearance  of  well-being  which 
was  desired  by  all.  Not  difficult 
to  wash,  it  served  faithfully  on 
weekdays  and  holidays,  and 
while  wearing  it  one  was  not 
ashamed  before  the  free  work- 
ers of  the  institute. 

— Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
The  First  Circle,  1968 


THE  BABY  BOOTIE  CIRCUIT 

li  Be^(Si  'V"  my  ,hird  lbabyl  1  Was  saved  a  lo«  of  unnecessary 
discern  ort.  No  one  sent  me  any  dainty  pink  sweaters,  for  instance 
We  only  received  one  pa.r  of  booties,  and  those  were  a  pair  of 
rosebud-covered  white  ones  that  someone  had  sent  my  first  child 
-hen  he  was  born  and  which  I  had  given,  still  m  their  original  pink 
t-ssue  paper,  to  a  fnend  when  her  first  child  was  born  she  had 
subsequently  sent  them  to  her  cousin  in  Texas  for  a^Tond I  babv 
and  ,he  cousin  sent  them  back  East  on  the  occasion  oJ  a  mutual' 
fnend  s  wins:  the  mutual  friend  gave  them  to  me  with  a  card 
.Tve  HOVe  l°  ?af,y-"  3nd  ,he  Pink  ,issue  hard  ruffled 

'         -ru-j  „  ,   ,  ^,  — anirley  Jackson 
The  Th.rd  Baby's  The  Easiest."  Harpers.  May  1949 


i„„  J,0"ard  ""Pefindusirialisni . . .  we  find  people  adopt- 

"3R  and  discarding  life  styles  at  a  rate  that  would  ha>e  staggered 
*6  member>  °f  an>  P^>ious  generation.  For  the  life  JSPE* 
has  become  a  throw-away  item." 

 ,  — Alvin  Toffler.  Future  Shock.  1970 


Displacement,  Transmutation, 
Transfiguration,  Scumbo 

substance,  found     legal,  or  something  even  worse. 


Scumbo.  a 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Crab 
Nebula,  has  made  its  way  to 
Earth.  It  has  no  use.  It  can  be 
recycled  only  into  other  mate- 
rials with  no  useful  properties. 
More  people  spend  their  time  re- 
cycling scumbo  than  you  might 
suspect.  For  example,  you  prob- 
ably have  some  that  was  in 
your  bureau  drawers  before  vou 
put  it  away  in  your  closets, 
then  moved  it  to  your  base- 
ment, where  your  kids  discov- 
ered it  and  lugged  it  upstairs  to 
keep  in  their  drawers,  where  it 
is  now  poised  for  another  trip. 


Family 


Unless  you're  an  orphan,  vou 
have  a  family.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  a  family  is  a  fine  th-ns 
to  have.  After  that  point,  a  fam"- 
ily  means  trouble.  There  really 
is  no  easy  way  to  eliminate  your 
family,  so  you  might  as  well 
recycle  it. 

There  are  two  ways  to  recy- 
cle your  family — the  Fun  Way 
and  the  Ugly  Way.  The  Ugly 
Way  involves  living  out  your 
life  inside  the  boundaries  set  by 
your  family's  psychological  con- 
ditioning. Following  this  path, 
one  marries,  makes  a  new  fam- 
ily, and  imprints  the  little  off- 
spring w ith  the  Inherited  Super- 
ego. There  are  variations,  often 
more  obviously  pathological. 

The  Fun  Way  involves  dis- 
mantling your  own  Inherited 
Superego  and  using  the  enercy 
gained  thereby  for  improving 
your  own  life.  People  who  fol- 
low the  Ugly  Way  believe  the 
Fun  Way  to  be  impossible,  il- 


What's  our  preference?  Real- 
ly, now.  think  for  yourself. 

Nu  Scholan  Herian 
Heofonrices  Weard 

In  seventh-century  England 
there  lived  a  man  named  Caed- 
mon.  We  know  little  of  his 
early  life.  According  to  the 
Venerable  Bede.  Caedmon  was 
walking  through  the  country- 
side one  day  when  he  passed 
out  cold.  When  he  woke  up.  he 
was  suddenly  the  greatest  liv- 
ing English  poet.  All  we  have 
left  of  his  work  are  the  nine 
lines  of  Caedmon's  Hymn,  but 
it  confirms  his  reputation.  He 
taught  poetry  and  other  things 
during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  a  lot  of  his  pupils' 
work  survives. 

In   those  days,   the  instant 
transformation  of  an  inarticu- 
late peasant  into  a  great  poet 
did  not  seem  too  strange.  Bede 
recounts  it  as  a  normal  mira- 
cle. The  changing  of  a  whole 
individual  into  something  en- 
tirely new  and  useful  may  seem 
like  a  fanciful  notion  today.  But 
Caedmon.  who  1.300  years  later 
had  a  record  company  named 
after  him.  didn't  care  whether 
it  was  possible  or  not.  In  those 
days.  God  oversaw  retooling  of 
individuals,  and  Caedmon  thus 
saw  fit  to  open  his  hymn  with 
the  words.  "Now  all  men  should 
offer  praise  to  the  heaven-rich 
Lord."  — Henry  Korman 
David  C.  K.  McClelland 

Henry  Korman  jj  an  architect.  Da- 
vid C.  K.  McClelland  is  a  free-lance 

*rriter. 


"Screenplay  by  Block, 
From  a  stage  play  by  Motz, 
From  a  story  by  Click, 
From  a  chapter  by  Ronk. 
From  a  sentence  by  Doakes, 
F rom  a  comma  by  Stokes, 
From  an  idea  by  Grokes. 
Based  on  a  Joe  Miller  joke." 
—Danny  Kaye.  in  Up  in  Arms 
1944 
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SOME  BUMP 

It's  long  been  a  conviction 
of  mine  that  right  will  prevail 
when  people  find  it  to  be  in 
their  own  interests.  That  was 
the  case,  it  seemed  to  me,  at 
the  Mariposa.  California,  coun- 
ty dump. 

The  dump  was  being  run  by 
Jennie  Enos  and  her  husband. 
Manuel,  as  a  kind  of  ad  hoc 
salvage  center  and  flea  market. 
When  you  backed  into  the  sun- 
blasted,  fifty-acre  site.  Mrs. 
Enos  looked  over  your  load. 
Trash,  and  I  mean  real  trash, 
went  over  the  edge  into  a  great 
pit.  Anything  remotely  usable 
was  placed  somewhere  in  a  two- 
acre  field  that  was  filled  with 
broken  washing  machines,  win- 
dow sashes,  rusty  fencing  ma- 
terial, bed  springs,  half  bicy- 
cles, shattered  aluminum  lawn 
furniture,  discarded  electric 
coffee  pots — oh.  I  could  go  on. 

It  was  a  treasure  trove.  For 
50  cents  I  got  a  pair  of  solid- 
rubber  bike  tires  to  make  a 
garden  cart,  I  got  all  the  win- 
dows for  a  cabin.  Probably  as 
many  families  in  this  poor, 
mountain  county  shopped  at  the 
dump  as  at  any  store  in  town. 

To  the  uneducated,  the  door- 
less  and  rusted  refrigerators 
look  beyond  reclamation,  like 
real  trash.  Everybody  knows 
enough  to  pull  the  motor  and 
compressor  out,  but  what  else 
can  there  be?  Well.  Manuel  and 
Jennie  stripped  the  copper  wire 
and  brass  fittings,  even  the  sheet 
metal,  from  the  box  (worth 
S29  a  ton.  she  said)  and  sold  it 
to  a  scavenger  in  Fresno. 

Jennie  Enos  collected  a  bit 
over  S13  a  day  from  the  coun- 
ty for  keeping  an  ey  e  on  things, 
and  who  knows  how  much 
more  for  keeping  an  eye  open 
for  herself.  "People  throw  a 
lot  of  good  stuff  away,"  she 


alk 
or 


'•Meat  fried  'fo'  day  won't  las' 
twel'  night." 

— Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Uncle  Remus:  Plantation 
Proverbs.  1880 


said.  "Look  at  that  slec 
over  there.  Somebody  i 
S3  for  that  to  burn  pat 
Jennie  Enos  stood  guard 
back  door  of  the  econol 
final  arbiter  of  what  w 
less. 

All   of   that   is  got* 
Since  the  first  of  the  yc 
dump  has  been  a  neat  j 
of  its  former  self.  "It's  a 
era  dump,"  an  official  tc 
"It's  a  sanitary  landfijj 
You  can  look  through! 
thing  Jennie  Enos 
to  save  there  in  fi 
minutes.  \ 
The  dump  vva-,  'mode™! 
pursuant  to  regulations*] 
the  new  state  agencies efl 
ered  to  protect  what  nM 
of   our    natural  enviroS 
The  regulations  cover  the*l 
state;  they  are  the  saofl 
county  with  a  few 
residents  as  for  one 
million.  For  Mariposa, 
meant   closing  seven 
dumps  conveniently 
around  the  county  and- 
ing  the  main  dump  int 
and-fill    operation  wl_ 
brand-new  bulldozer  put 
feet  of  dirt  on  top  ofj 
thing  that  comes  in  e\ 
and  a  new  compactor 
back  and  forth  to 
everything  breaks.  The 
official  told  me  it  cost  SI, 
to  buy  the  new  tractors,, 
trucks  and  bins  to  haul 
the  old  outlying  dumps,  aBP 
convert    the    main  duaiH 
used  up  one  entire  year^H 
eral  revenue-sharing  moq^fl 
cleaned  up  an  admitted  aesnfl 
ic   disaster   in   an  out-of-W 
way  spot  of  an  out-of-thJB 
county.     It  quadrupled*? 
SI 3.000  yearly  public  cost 
running  the  dump.  It  ctfll 
off  from  my  source  of  Ail 
recycled  aluminum  roofing  1 
build  chicken  coops. 

Jennie    Enos  still 
county  job  as  dump 
and  enough  space  to 
minum  beer  cans,  a  fe 
of    discarded  clothes, 
books,  and  a  couple  of 
TV  sets. 

And  by  December 
year,  the  county  must 
to  the  same  state  agen 
solid-waste  management 
that  includes  a  recycling 
ment.  "I  guess  our  pla 
say  we  can't  afford  to 
the  county  official  said. 

— Tom 

Tom  DeVries  is  a  writer 
in  California. 


WRAPAROUND  CONTTVLES  ON  P4 


implest,  most  direct  ■ 
.teering  system  — 
-and-pinion  steering. 
2  racing  Ferrari  has4  it 
odoes  the  Audi. 


You'll  find  there's  an  uncannyre^semblance 
between  the  interior  of  the  Audi  100  LS 
and  the  interior  of 
the  Mercedes-Benz  280SE. 


Both  the  Cadillac  Eldorado  and  the  Audi 
have  front-wheel  drive.  But  vye  had,  it  firsjt 


Nt:      ■■  * 


let  the  size  of  the  Audi  on  the  outside 
ol  you  about  the  size  on  the  inside, 
it  about  the  same  headroom  and  legroom 
s  the  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Shadow. 


The  Audi  gets 
24mpg*-  virtually 
the  same  as 
a  Volkswagen. 


The  Aston  Martin  has 
dependent  front  suspension. 
So  does  the  Audi. 


Audi  100LS 

Its  a  lot  of  cars  for  the  money. 
Its  a  lot  of  miles  to  the  gallon. 


(cars.  $4,975 


;gested  retail  price,  East  Coast  POE  for  the  100LS.  Leatherette  upholstery  optional,  at  extra  cost.  West  Coast  P.O.E.  slightly  higher. 
Local  taxes  and  other  dealer  delivery  charges,  if  any,  additional.  *DIN  70030 


Rare 
Pleasure 

We  foutK 
a  way  to 

bottle  it. 


To  end  the  day 
or  to  start  the  evening. 
To  share  with  friends  a 
a  party  or  with 
a  friend,  alone. 
The  joy  of  Scotland.  >.i 
Distilled  and  brought  tcl 
perfection  in  every  bott 
of  J  &  B  Rare  Scotch.  J 
So,  you  may  enjoy 
this  rare  pleasure 
wherever  in  the  world  1 
you  may  be. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI  &  BROOKS 

FoundedV49 
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is  gracelessness  which  gives  his  men- 
dacity its  shine  of  putrescence,  a 
want  of  that  magnanimity  and  joy  in 
being  alive  that  animated  his  prede- 
cessors. Reading  the  Presidential 
transcripts,  one  is  confronted  with 
the  decay  of  a  language,  of  a  legal 
system;  in  these  pages  what  was  pos- 
sibly the  world's  best  hope  is  reduced 
to  a  vaudeville,  a  laugh  riot.  We  are 
in  the  presence  of  three  gangsters 
who  moralize  and  a  swarming  legion 
of  their  closely  shaved  underlings. 

Let  us,  as  the  saying  goes,  be  clear 
about  it — more  than  forty  appointed 
cohorts  of  Richard  Nixon  are  already 
either  in  jail,  under  indictment,  or 
on  the  threshold  of  jail  for  crimes 
which,  as  these  transcripts  demon- 
strate, the  President  tried  by  might 
and  main  to  keep  from  being  discov- 
ered. The  chief  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  even  one 
of  them  for  betraying  the  public  trust. 
Those  whom  public  clamor  forced  to 
depart  were  given  sad  Presidential 
farewells  and  called  "fine  public  ser- 
vants." 

This,  to  me,  is  the  unexpectedly 
clear  news  in  these  transcripts — that, 
had  he  had  the  least  civic,  not  to  say 
moral,  instinct,  Richard  Nixon  could 
have  been  spared  his  agony.  Had  he 


known  liow  to  be  forthright,  and,  on 
discovering  that  the  direction  of  the 
Watergate  burglary  came,  in  part, 
from  his  own  official  family,  stood  up 
,ind  leveled  wilh  the  public,  he  would 
have  exalted  his  partisans  and  con- 
founded his  enemies,  and,  with  a 
tremendous  electoral  victory  in  the 
oiling,  he  would  have  held  an  undis- 
puted national  leadership.  Nor  is  this 
as  naive  as  it  appears;  it  seems  be- 
lievable that  he  need  not  have  literal- 
ly given  the  order  to  burgle  Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist,  was  surprised  by  it,  in 
fact.  If.  as  also  seems  likely,  lie  gave 
the  nod  to  an  intelligence  operation 
against  the  Democrats  at  some  previ- 
ous meeting,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  first  such  strategy  in  political  his- 
tory, and  he  could  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  that  while  disclaim- 
ing the  illegal  means  for  carrying  it 
out.  The  nut  of  it  all  is  that,  even  on 
the  basis  of  self-survival,  he  marched 
instinctively  down  the  crooked  path. 

So  we  are  hack  w  ith  I'lulaieh.  foi 
whom  character  is  fate,  and  in  these 
transcripts  Richard  Nixon's  character 
is  our  history.  But  to  ask  why  he 
could  not  come  forward  and  do  his 
duty  as  the  chief  law-enforcement 
officer  is  to  ask  who  and  what  Nixon 


is,  and  there  is  no  one  we  can  ask  that 
question.  All  one  can  really  affirm  is 
that  these  transcripts  show  certain 
attributes  which  now  are  evidentiary, 
lake  a  good  play  these  dialogues 
spring  from  conflict  surrounding  a 
paradox:  his  power  as  President  de- 
pends on  moral  repute,  at  bottom; 
therefore,  one  would  expect  him  to 
go  after  any  of  his  associates  who 
compromised  him.  Instead,  some- 
thing entirely  different  happens.  He 
-its  down  with  llaldeman  and  Ehr- 
liehman  and  proceeds  to  concoct  a 
double  strategy:  first,  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  crimes,  which  is  an  intelligent 
decision,  and,  second,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  is  launching  an  outraged 
investigation  of  the  facts  in  order  to 
reveal  them,  when  actually  he  is  us- 
ing his  discoveries  to  keep  his  asso- 
ciates' infractions  concealed.  The  lat- 
ter objective  is  impossible  and  there- 
fore stupid,  and  in  short  order  he 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  guilty 
knowledge,  knowledge  an  honest  man 
would  have  handed  over  to  the  requi- 
site authorities.  So  the  crux  is  always 
who  and  what  he  is.  Another  man 
need  not  have  been  swept  away  by 
i  \  ents. 


ycu  dorithave  rich  a  whole,  I  ot  of  shaking 
iv  make  a  good  Margarita. 
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in  the  face  of  the  sheer  nun  1 
I  his  appointees  and  their  und 
who  turn  out  to  be  unprincipl  1 
v ond  the  point  of  criminality, 
sue  is  no  longer  whether  he  li  . 
gave  the  orders  for  the  burglaj 
the  other  crimes.  The  subordin;  I 
another  kind   of  man   would  A 
known  that  such  despicable  act  J 
intolerable  to  their  patron  and  rjj. 
simply  by  their  sense  of  his  n  nl' 
That  more  than  forty  -thus  fai  jf 
incriminated  or  in  jail  speaks  {I! 
consistency  of  their  understand  J 
what  this  President  was  and  wl  if 
stood  for.  Many  of  his  staff  met  tl 
he  barely  knew  personally,  yet  I 
them  obviously  had  caught  the  «! 
of  that  decay  of  standards  emaniB 
from  the  center,  and  they  knew  ii 
was  allowed  and  what  was  exp,el 
of  them.  I  he  transcripts  provid  i 
evidence  of  the  leader's  nature,  i 
cifically  his  near-delusionary  n  , 
that  because  he  was  "the  Presu 
he  could  not  be  doing  what  it 
ch  ar  enough  he  was,  in  fact,  dip] 

At  one  point  he  and  Haldeman 
Ehrlichman  are  discussing  ihe  < 
tion  of  getting  Mitchell  to  take 
entire  rap,  thus  drawing  the  1  1 
ning,  but  they  suddenly  remeijijl 
John  Dean's  earlier  warning  thai 
two  high  assistants  might  well  In 
dictable  themselves. 

Nixon:  We  did  not  cover  u\ 
though,  that's  what  decides,  that 
what's  [sic J  decides  .  .  .  Dean 
case  is  the  question.  And  I  do  nc 
consider  him  guilty  .  .  .  Becaus 
if  he — if  that's  the  case,  then  hal 
the  staff  is  guilty. 

Ehrlichman:  That's  it.  He' 
guilty  of  really  no  more  except  ii 
degree. 

Nixon:  That's  right.  Thei 
[sic]  others. 

Ehrlichman:  Then  [sic]  a  lo,  ; 
of...  J 

Nixon  :  And  frankly  then  [sic], 
/  have  been  since  a  week  ago,  twa 
weeks  ago. 

And  a  moment  later,  Ehrlichia 
returns  to  the  bad  smell: 

But  what's  been  bothering  me 
is  .  .  . 

Nixon:  That  with  knowledge, 
we're  still  not  doing  anything. 

So  he  knew  that  he  was,  at  a  mil 
mum,  reaching  for  the  forbidd 
fruit — obstruction  of  justice — sin 
he  was  in  possession  of  knowled| 
of  a  crime  which  he  was  not  revei 
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THE  SUMMER  TREE. 

Tips  on  tree  care  from  the 
Bartlett  people. 

Summer  is  the  best  time  for  many 
types  of  tree  care.  Not  only  are  your 
trees  at  their  seasonal  peak  but  their 
enemies  —  insect  pests,  diseases, 
storms,  lightning,  wind  and  air  pollu- 
tion—are too.  It  is  the  time  weakness 
shows  most  and  the  time  to  have 
Bartlett  correct  it. 

Bartlett  men  are  trained  experts 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tree 
troubles.  They  have  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  specialized  equipment 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  efficiently 
and  economically.  With  Bartlett  you 
know  guess  work  is  replaced  by  know- 
how;  each  step  in  the  procedure  is 
based  on  techniques  prescribed  by 
our  research  laboratories. 

Ask  your  local  Bartlett  man  to 
stop  by  today  and  show  you  how  we 
help  nature  look  its  very  best.  We're 
in  the  Yellow  Pages. 
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ing  to  any  authority.  One  has  to  ask 
why  he  did  not  stop  right  there.  Is  it 
possible  that  in  the  tapes  he  withheld 
(as  of  this  writing)  there  was  evi- 
denct  thai  his  surprise  ;il  the  bill 
glary  was  feigned?  that,  in  short,  he 
knew  all  along  that  he  was  protecting 
himself  from  prosecution?  At  this 
point  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  so 
we  must  wonder  at  other  reasons  for 
his  so  jeopardizing  his  very  position, 
and  we  are  back  again  with  his  char- 
acter, his  ideas  and  feelings. 

There  is  a  persistent  note  of  plain- 
tiveness  when  Nixon  compares  Wa- 
tergate with  the  Democrats'  crimes, 
attributing  ihe  press  s  outcry  to  liber- 
al hypocrisy.  The  Democratic  party 
is  primarily  corrupt,  a  bunch  of  fak- 
ers spouting  humane  slogans  while 
underneath  the  big  city  machines  like 
Daley's  steal  elections,  as  Kennedy's 
victory  was  stolen  from  him  in  Chi- 
cago. Welfare,  gimme-politics,  per- 
petuate the  Democratic  constituency. 
The  Kennedys  especially  are  immor- 
al, unfaithful  to  family,  and  ruthless 
in  pursuit  of  power.  Worse  yet,  they 
are  the  real  professionals  who  know 
how  to  rule  with  every  dirty  trick  in 
the  book.  A  sort  of  embittered  ideol- 
ogy helps  lower  Nixon  into  the  pit. 

For  the  Republicans,  in  contrast, 
are  naive  and  really  amateurs  at  pol- 
itics because  they  are  basically  de- 
cent, hardworking  people.  This  con- 
viction of  living  in  the  light  is  vital 
if  one  is  to  understand  the  monstrous 
distortions  of  ethical  ideas  in  these 
transcripts.  Nixon  is  decency.  In  fact, 
he  is  America;  at  one  point  after 
Dean  has  turned  states  evidence 
against  them,  Haldeman  even  says, 
"He's  not  un-American  and  anti- 
Nixon."  These  men  stand  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Puritans  of  the  first 
Plymouth  Colony  who  could  swindle 
and  kill  Indians  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  cause  was  holy.  Nixon 
seems  to  see  himself  as  an  outsider, 
even  now,  in  politics.  Underneath  he 
is  too  good  for  it.  When  Dean,  before 
his  betrayal,  tries  to  smuggle  reality 
into  the  Oval  Office — by  warning  that 
people  are  not  going  to  believe  that 
"Chapin  acted  on  his  own  to  put  his 
old  friend  Segretti  to  be  a  Dick  Tuck 
on  somebody  else's  campaign.  They 
would  have  to  paint  it  into  some- 
thing more  sinister  .  .  .  part  of  a 
general  [White  House]  plan" — Nix- 
on observes  with  a  certain  mixture 
of  condemnation  and  plain  envy, 
"Shows  you  what  a  master  Dick 
Tuck  is." 


THIS  ideology,  like  all  inet « 
i  -  .1  peai  I  formed  around 
tating  grain  of  sand,  which,  f<  \ 
on,  is  something  lit-  calls  the 
lishment,  meaning  Eastern  01 
ey.  "The  basic  thing,"  he  sa 
the  I  istabli  diment.  I  he  I  ^stablii 
is  dying  and  so  they've  got  ttm 
that  ...  it  is  just  wrong  [the  to 
gate]  just  because  of  this."  Sc  ,« 
is   a   certain    virtue    in    def<  fa 
now  what  the  mere  duty  he  % 
to  uphold  requires  he  root  out 
diabolical  sense  he  seems  to  se<  u 
self  clinging  to  a  truth  which,  01 
the  moment,  appears  nearly  crii 
But  the  real  untruth,  the  real  ii  J 
ality  shows  up  in  his  mind  very  i  d 
ly — it  is  Kennedy,  and  he  is  w(  4 
ing  if  they  can't  put  out  some  d  J 
Chappa(]uiddick  through  an  inve  J 
tor  they  had  working  up  there |J 
like  every  other  such  counter?  <■ 
this  one  falls  apart  because  it  .m 
lead  back  to  Kalmbach's  paying* 
investigator  with  campaign  funr.  j|> 
illegal  usage.  So  the  minuet  star** 
and  stops  time  after  time,  a  t 
blunted  by  the  realization  that  i  ;l 
only  throw  light  upon  what  mu  [J 
kept  in  the  dark.  Yet  their  convi  in 
of  innocent  and  righteous  inten  ¥ 
stands  undisturbed  by  their  kl.lli 
edge  of  their  own  vulnerability.:-! 

And  it  helps  to  explain,  this  iidi 
cence  and  righteousness,  why  i 
so  failed  to  appraise  reality,  in 
I  M  iliar  that  they  were  continuing 
act  in  obstruction  of  justice  by  j| 
cealing  what  they  knew,  and  il 
they  knew  they  knew,  and  what  [J 
told  one  another  they  knew.  It  is  S 
dissimilar   to  Johnson's   persist!  e 
in  Vietnam  despite  every  evidi  j 
that  the  war  was  unjust  and  ha 
rous,  for  Good  People  do  not  con 
crimes,  and  there  is  simply  no*] 
around  that. 

Yet  from  time  to  time  Nixon  set 
that  he  is  floating  inside  his  (! 
psyche.  "If  we  could  get  a  feel," 
says.  "I  just  have  a  horrible  feel1 
that  we  may  react.  .  .  ." 

Haldeman:  Yes.  Thai  we  am 
nay  overdramatizing. 

Nixon:  That's  my  view.  ThaM 
what  I  don't  want  to  do  either. 
\A  moment  later]  Am  J  right  thai 
we  have  got  to  do  something  to 
restore  the  credibility  of  the  /'res- 
idency? 

And  on  the  verge  of  reality  I 
ideology  looms,  and  they  scuttle  ba 
into  the  hole — Haldeman  saying,  " 


I    Discover  for  yourself 
thy  this  Karl  Bohm  recording 
lias  won  three  major  awards! 

I         Enjoy  MOZART'S  SIX  GREATEST  SYMPHONIES 

in  your  home  for  10  days  free.  All  three 
Deutsche  Grammophon  recordings  yours  for  less  than  the  price  of  1! 


■  zart  —  music's 
I  atest  natural  genius! 

1 tfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
I  inely  gifted  beyond  any  other 
i  sii  ian  who  ever  lived!  And 
I )  his  six  greatest  symphonies 
I  poured  a  multitude  of  his 
list  astonishingly  beautiful, 
Iredibly  moving  inspirations' 
1  nphony  No.  41,  "JupiteK' 
I  mphony  No.  40  in  G-minor 
I  mphony  No.  39  in  E-flat 
I  mphony  No.  38,  "Prague" 

mphony  No.  36,  "Linz" 

mphony  No.  35,  "Haffner" 

tra!  Symphony  No.  32 
[  Now  you  are  invited  to  hear 

?se  miraculous  works  in  then 
kest  recording  .  .  .  interpreted 
ith  extraordinary  empathy  In 

irl  Bohm ...  played  to  perfei 
in  by  the  Berlin  rhilhamionic 
ifchestra . . .  captured  in  unsur- 
ssed  stereo  realism  by  Deutsche  Gram- 

)phon  So  outstanding  is  this  recording 
■it  it  has  won  three  of  the  music  world's 
ost  eagerly  sought  honors:  the  Grand 
ix  International  du  Disque,  Edison 
vard  and  Deutsche  Schallplatten  Prize! 

jw  enjoy  and  keep  these  3  superb  albums 
less  than  the  price  you'd  pay  for  1! 

tcause  Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Sympho- 
es  by  Karl  Bohm  has  met  with  almost 
iprecedented  acclaim,  it  has  been  cho- 
n  to  introduce  you  to  the  Great  Awards 
Dllection,  a  totally  new  concept  in  home 
tening.  You  may  enjoy  all  six  master  - 
«?ces,  on  three  superb-quality,  imported 
cords,  for  10  days  absolutely  free.  Then 
•ep  all  three  if  you  wish,  for  only  $b.% 
'ifl/'s  /ess  than  the  price  you'd  pay  tor  just 
ae  record)!  Simply  mail  the  attached  coupon 
day. 

ollect  the  world's  greatest  music 
nly  in  award-winning  albums! 

s  a  member  of  the  Great  Awards  t  <  illex 
on  you  will  receive  only  the  finest 
•coatings  of  prize-winning  concert  per 
>miances  by  top  orchestras,  conductors 
nd  soloists.  Distinguished  jurors  each 
ear  select,  from  the  hundreds  of  classical 
Heases,  the  "golden  few"  that  will  be 
Ifered  to  members  of  the  Great  Awards 
ollection.  Every  month  you'll  enjoy  free 
l)-da\  audition  privileges  on  each  award - 
-  inning  single  LP.  Of  course,  you  have 
le  option  of  keeping  or  returning  each 
>ne  so  you'll  never  waste  a  penny  on  dis- 
pjjointing  purchases! 


Special  half-price  bonus 
offer  saves  you  money! 

In  addition  to  great  music,  you'll  enjoy 
great  savings  with  our  halt-price  plan 
For  evei"v  record  you  buy  you  may  choose 
another  one  from  a  list  of  award-winners 
and  other  critically  acclaimed  IP's  and 
pay  |ust  halt  the  regular  members'  price! 
An  economical  way  to  build  your  library 
of  superb  classical  recordings 

How  many  records  are  you  committing 
yourself  to  buy  when  you  return  the 
attached  coupon7  None  at  all!  Even  your 


introductoiy  set  of  Mozarfs  Six 
Greatest  Symphonies  comes  to 
you  on  approval.  Audition  it  free 
for  ten  days,  then  either  return 
it  — or  keep  it  for  only  $6.98  for 
all  three  records,  (plus  a  small 
postage/handling  charge  and 
sales  tax  where  required) 

Here  at  last  is  the  ideal  way  to 
acquire,  in  easy  stages,  a  con- 
noisseur's record  library  without 
wasting  a  penny  on  disappoint- 
ing purchases.  You  listen  at 
home  to  every  award-winning 
selection  before  deciding  wheth- 
er to  buy  it!  Please  act  today' 
Begin  your  money-saving,  no- 
obligation  membership  in  the 
Great  Awards  Collection  by 
mailing  the  attached  coupon  foi 
your  free  trial,  with  3  for  less  than 
the  price  of  1  purchase  option  ot 
Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Sympho- 
nies —  a  recording  for  the  ages! 

Seven  ways  the  Great  Awards  Collection 
helps  you  enjoy  fine  music  more  than  ever! 


Greatest  music  by  the  immortal  composers 

A  major,  award-winning  recording  each  month 

Superior  imported  LP's— silent  surfaces 

Free  ten -day  trials  of  all  selections 

Big  savings  through  1  lalf-Pnce  Bonus  Plan 

No  obligation  to  buy    no  minimum  purchase 

Money-saving  introductory  offer 


Send  no  money  now  —  Mail  coupon  TODAY! 


Listen  for  10  days  free. 

Keep  all  3  for  less  than  the  price  of  1! 

Great  Awards  Collection 
175  Community  Drive 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.  11025 
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Please  semi  tor  my  free  .nidation  the  triple  award-winning 

recording  of  Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  by  Karl 
Bohm  I  may  return  it  after  ten  days  and  owe  nothing,  01 
keep  it  and  pas  only  Sh.1*  tor  all  three  I  Vulsi.  he 
Grammophon  records  (plus  a  small  postagc'handlmn 
charge  and  sales  tax  where  required) 

I  will  also  receive  .1  free  ten-day  audition  each  month  ot 
another  award- winning  recording  of  great  music  For 
every  one  of  these  records  1  buy  at  your  members'  pnee 
(always  below  suggested  retail),  I  may  also  choose  one 
record  at  half  (hat  price  from  your  special  list.  I  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any  minimum  number  of  records  I  ma; 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time 
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(our.se  you  know  the  credibility  gap 
in  the  old  [Democratic]  days."  So 
there  ihey  are,  comfortably  right 
".(in.  (In-  oid)  problem  being  how  to 
prove  it  to  the  simpletons  outside. 

Again,  like  any  good  play,  the 
transcripts  reflect  a  single  situation 
in  paradox  appearing  in  a  variety  of 
di  guises  that  gradually  peel  away 
i  s<  raucous  until  the  central 
issue  is  naked.  In  earlier  pages  they 
arc  merely  worried  about  bad  pub- 
I  i  I  lien  it  is  the  criminal  indict- 
<t  of  one  or  another  of  the  second- 
ing <  adres  of  the  Administration,  un- 
til finally  the  heart  of  darkness  is  en- 
dangered. Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman 
and  thus  Nixon  himself.  In  other 
words,  the  mistake  called  Watergate, 
an  incident  they  originally  view  as 
uncharacteristic  of  them,  a  caper,  a 
worm  that  fell  on  their  shoulders, 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  worms  in- 
side them  that  crawled  out. 

So  the  aspects  of  Nixon  which 
success  had  once  obscured  now  be- 
come painfully  parodistic  in  his  dis- 
aster. He  almost  becomes  a  patheti- 
cally moving  figure  as  he  lifts  his  old 
slogans  out  of  his  bag.  He  knows  now 
that  former  loyalists  are  testifying  se- 
cretly to  the  grand  jury,  so  he  erec  ts 
the  facade  of  his  own  "'investiga- 
tion, which  is  nothing  but  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  what  they  are  testi- 
fying to.  the  better  to  prepare  him- 
self lor  the  next  explosion:  he  reverts 
time  and  again  to  recalling  his  in- 
quisitorial aptitude  in  the  Hiss  case, 
which  made  him  a  national  figure. 
But  now  he  is  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stick,  and.  after  a  string  of  calcula- 
tions designed  to  cripple  the  Ervin 
Committee,  he  declaims,  "I  mean, 
after  all.  it  is  my  job  and  I  don't  want 
the  Presidency  tarnished,  but  also  1 
am  a  law-enforcement  man,"  even  as 
he  is  trying  to  lay  the  whole  thing  off 
on  Mitchell,  the  very  symbol  of  hard- 
line law  enforcement,  the  former  At- 
torney General  himself. 

1  lungs  degenerate  into  farce  at 
times,  as  when  he  knows  the  Ervin 
Committee  and  the  Grand  Jury  are 
1  bviously  out  of  his  control  and  on 
the  way  to  eating  him  up  and  he 
speaks  of  making  a  "command  de- 
cision. It  is  a  sheer  unconscious 
dullness  of  a  magnitude  worthy  of 
Ring  Lardner  s  baseball  heroes. 
There  are  scene-,  indeed,  which  no 
playwright  would  risk  for  fear  of 
seeming  too  mawkishly  partisan. 

For  example,  the  idea  comes  to 
Nixon  repeatedly  that  he  must  act 


with  candor,  simply,  persuasively. 
Now,  since  John  Dean  has  been  up  to 
his  neck  in  the  details  of  the  various 
attempt  -  to  In  -I  di  rover  and  then 
hide  the  truth,  should  Dean  be  per- 
mitted by  the  President  to  appear 
before  a  grand  jury,  eminently  quali- 
fied as  he  is  as  the  knower  of  facts? 
The  President  proceeds  to  spitball  a 
public  announcement  before  Ehrlich- 
man's  and  Ziegler's  sharp  judgmental 
minds: 

Nixon:  Mi.  Dean  certainly 
ii  ants  the  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  against  these  charges.  He 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 
and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
work  out  a  procedure  which  will 
allow  him  to  do  so  consistent  with 
his  unique  position  of  being  a 
top  member  of  the  President's 
staff  but  also  the  Counsel.  There 
is  a  lawyer,  Counsel .. .  [it  starts 
breaking  down]  not  lawyer, 
Counsel — but  the  responsibility  of 
the  Counsel  for  confidentiality. 

ZlEGLER:  Could  you  apply  that 
to  the  grand  jury? 

EHRLICHMAN:  Absolutely.  The 
grand  jury  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions where  a  man  in  his  situa- 
tion can  defend  himself. 

NlXON:  Yes.  The  grand  jury. 
Actually,  if  called,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  refuse  for  anybody  called 
before  the  grand  jury  to  go,  are 
we,  John.'' 

EltKLICHMA.N :  /  cant  imagine 
t  unintelligible) . 

Nixon  :  Well,  if  called,  he  will 
be  cooperative,  consistent  with 
his  responsibilities  as  Counsel. 
Hon  do  we  say  that? 

EHRLICHMAN:  He  will  cooper- 
ate. 

NlXON :  He  will  fully  cooperate. 

Ehrlk  HMAN:  Better  check  that 
with  Dean.  I  know  he's  got  cer- 
tain misgivings  on  this. 

Ziegler  :  He  did  this  morning. 

Nixox  :  Yeah.  Well.  then,  don't 
say  that. 


REFUSING  HIMSELF  his  tragedy, 
Nixon  ends  in  farce.  After  anoth- 
er of  many  attempts  at  appearing 
"forthcoming  '  and  being  thwarted 
yet  again  by  all  the  culpability  in  the 
house,  he  suddenly  exclaims,  "What 
the  hell  does  one  disclose  that  isn't 
going  to  blowr  something?"  Thus 
speaketh  the  first  law-enforcement 
officer  of  the  United  States.  Excepting 
that  this  government  is  being  morally 
gutted  on  every  page,  it  is  to  laugh. 
And  the  humor  of  their  own  absurdi- 
ty is  not  always  lost  on  the  crew,  al- 


though it  is  understandably 
with  pain.  They  debate  whether 
Mitchell  might  be  sent  into  thi 
vin  Committee,  but  in  an  exec 
session  barred  to  the  public  am 
and  under  ground  rules  soft  en 
to  tie  up  the  Old  Constitutional) 
crippling  legalisms. 

Nixon:  Do  you  think'  we  wo  | 
to  go  this  route  now  '.1'  Let  it  hat 
out  so  to  speak? 

Dean  :    Well,    it    isn't  rea 
that  .  .  . 

Haldeman:  It's  a  limited  har, 
out. 

Dean  :  //  is  a  limited  hung-oi\ 
It  s  not  an  absolute  hang-out. 

NlXON:  But  some  of  the  que 
turns  look  big  hanging  out  pu 
licly     or    privately.     \  Still, 
presses    the    possibility.  ]  // 
opens  doors,  it  opens  doors  .  . 1 

As  usual  it  is  Haldeman  who  is 
to  interpolate  the  consequences, 

John  says  he  is  sorry  he  sei 
those  burglars  in  there — and  th 
helps  a  lot. 

Nixon:  That's  right. 

EHRLICHMAN:    You   are  v< 
welcome,  sir. 

(  Laughter  I ,  the  srript  reads 
and  along  with  everything  el 
adds  to  the  puzzle  of  why  Nixo 
dered  his  office  bugged  in  the 
place,  and  especially  why  he  did, 
turn  off  the  machine  once  the  m 
tude  of  Watergate  was  clear  to 
After  all.  no  one  but  he  and  the 
nicians  in  the  secret  service  knew 
spools  were  turning. 

As  a  noiisiibscriber  to  the  schc 
psychohistory — having  myself  se 
as  the  screen  upon  which  Nor 
Mailer,  no  less,  projected  the  le  < 
of  his  own  psyche,  to  which  he 
my    name — I    would  disclaim 
slightest  inside  knowledge,  if  tha 
necessary,  and  rest  simply  on 
public  importance  of  this  que 
itself.  Watergate  aside,  it  is  a 
odd  thing  for  a  man  to  bug  hiins> 
Perhaps  the  enormity  of  it  is  bet 
felt  if  one  realizes  that  in  a  preeli 
tronic  age  a  live  stenographer  w<jU 
have  had  to  sit  concealed  in  Nixo 
office  as  he  exchanged  affections  w 
a  Haldeman,  whom  he  admired  a 
whose  fierce  loyalty  moved  him  clei 
ly.  At  a  minimum,  does  it  not  spe 
a  certain  contempt  even  for  thosfi 
loved  to  have  subjected  his  relatif 
ship  with  them  to  such  recorded  SCI 
tiny?   Can   he  ever  have  forgott, 
that  the  record  was  being  made 


IK 


ehed  with  friends,  heard  their 
al  trembles  and  perhaps  em- 
sing  secrets?  What  manner  of 
an  so  split  himself?  How  could 
;e  made  this  jibe  with  any  no- 
:  honor?  And  again,  why  didn't 
a  the  damned  thing  off  once  he 
/here  Watergate  was  leading 
lit  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
of  his  perplexing  nature  is  in 
aestion.  Is  it  conceivable  for  an 
lower,  a  Truman,  a  Kennedy, 
isevelt  to  have  done  this?  It 
't  seem  so,  and  the  reason  is 
sting — these  men,  different  as 
vere,  possessed  a  certain  spon- 
y  which  could  not  have  borne 
weight  of  knowing  they  were 
eiing  into  a   microphone  from 
■  rig  to  night,  and  spontaneity  is 
Mn  of  grace  that  Nixon  lacks. 


WE    CAN   IMAGINE   two  purposes 

J  jr  Nixon  taping  his  own  life.  A 
record  would  help  in  case  he 
d  it  to  confound  political  ene- 
|who  might  distort  what  he  told 
But  this  has  a  paranoid  impli- 
i.  It  means  that  he  must  have 
imself  utterly  alone,  surround- 
I  enemies.  Secondly,  the  Iran- 
's show  him  as  wishing  to  go 
in  history  as  the  great  peace- 
r,  and  his  public  speeches  dent- 
ate that  he  relies  heavily  on  his 
making  role  to  justify  the  high- 
lace  in  history.  The  pre-Water- 
rationale  can  very  possibly  have 
a  desire  to  monumentalize  him- 
an  emotion  by  no  means  un- 
dented in  leaders.  But  to  offer 
every  relationship  to  this  monu- 
is  to  live,  in  effect,  as  though 
Here  already  dead.  In  the  act  of 
;  permanently  taped  he  becomes 
>wn  subject,  his  own  feminine, 
at  the  same  time  he  controls  or 
?rs  whoever  is  sitting  obliviously 
•e  him.  He  partakes  secretly  of 
godhead  which  remembers  every  - 
and  thereby  holds  control.  Tap- 
lis  life  is  the  conception  of  a 
desperate  for  reassurance  as  to 
ower,  and  it  was  to  that  power 
Nixon  offered  up  himself  and 
issociates,  friend  and  foe  alike, 
after  day. 

ie  transcripts  make  it  easier  to 
rstand  why  he  should  so  doubt 
innate   potency,  his  authority, 
ichman  and  Haldeman  interrupt 
at  will  as  though  he  were  an 
1  or  less,  cutting  across  his  state- 
rs so  frequently  that  I  am  sure  a 


JACK  NEWTON  DANIEL  made  whiskey 
in  1866  by  a  method  called  charcoal  leaching. 
We  say  charcoal  mellowing  today. 

Whatever  you  call  it,  you  start  with  hard  maple 
from  the  Tennessee  uplands  and  burn  it  to  char. 
You  grind  this  charcoal  to  the  size  of  small 
peas  and  tamp  it  tight  in  vats.  Then  you  trickle 
whiskey  down  through  the  vats  to  mellow  its 
taste.  Around  1945  we 
changed  the  name  of  this 
method  from  leaching  to 
mellowing.  It  seemed  a 
better  way  of  describing  it. 
But  that's  the  only  part 
of  Mr.  Jack's  process  that 
needed  improving. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Sheaffer  endures. 

There  are  occasions  when 
only  the  extraordinary  will 
do.  That  is  the  time  to  give 
a  Silver  Imperial  or 
Imperial  Sovereign. 
,  Enduring  gifts  crafted  in 
precious  metals  by  Sheaffer. 
$20.00  to  $90.00. 
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:(fr.  worn  d-wioe.  a  textron  compan\ 

count  would  show  lie  has  more  brok- 
en speeches  by  far  than  anyone  in 
those  pages.  He  is  almost  never  ad- 
tin  «l  a-  "Mr.  Presid<  nt,"  or  even 
as  "sir,"  except  by  Henry  Petersen, 
whose  sense  of  protocol  and  respect, 
like — remarkably  enough — John 
Mitchell's,  stands  in  glaring  contrast 
to  the  locker-room  familiarity  of  his 
two  chief  lieutenants.  He  can  hardly 
c\  ci  assei  t  .1  poli  \  idi  a  withoul  end- 
ing with,  "Am  I  right?"  or,  "You 
think  so?"  It  is  not  accidental  that 
both  Ehrlichman  and  Haldeman,  like 
Colson,  were  so  emphatically  rough 
and,  in  some  reports,  brutal  charac- 
ters. They  were  his  devils  and  he  their 
god,  but  a  god  because  "the  Good 
inhabits  him  while  they  partake  of  it 
but  are  his  mortal  side  and  must 
sometimes  reach  into  the  unclean. 

To  turn  off  the  tapes,  then,  when 
an  elementary  sense  of  survival 
would  seem  to  dictate  their  interrup- 
tion, would  be  to  make  an  admission 
which,  if  it  were  made,  would  threat- 
en his  very  psychic  existence  and 
bring  on  the  great  dread  against 
which  his  character  was  formed — 
namely,  that  he  is  perhaps  fraudulent, 
perhaps  a  fundamentally  fearing 
man.  perhaps  not  really  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness  but  mere- 
ly in  his  own  aggrandizement  of 
power,  and  power  for  the  purpose  not 
of  creativity  and  good  but  of  filling 
the  void  where  spontaneity  and  love 
should  be.  Nixon  will  not  admit  his 
share  of  evil  in  himself,  and  so  the 
tapes  must  go  on  turning,  for  the 
moment  he  presses  that  stop  button 
he  ends  the  godly  illusion  and  must 
face  his  human  self.  He  can  record 
his  own  open  awareness  that  he  and 
his  two  bravos  are  quite  possibly 
committing  crime  in  the  sun-filled, 
pristine  White  House  itself,  but  as 
long  as  the  tapes  turn,  a  part  of  him 
is  intrepidly  recording  the  bald  facts, 
as  God  does,  and  thereby  bringing 
the  day  of  judgment  closer,  the  very 
judgment  he  has  abhorred  and  dearly 
wants.  For  the  hope  of  being  justified 
at  the  very,  very  end  is  a  fierce  hope. 
a<  is  the  fear  of  being  destroyed  for 
the  sins  whose  revelation  and  admis- 
sion will  alone  crown  an  evaded, 
agonized  life  with  meaning.  The  man 
aspires  to  the  heroic.  No  one,  not 
even  his  worst  enemies,  can  deny  his 
strength,  his  resiliency.  But  it  is  not 
the  strength  of  the  confronter,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  inability  to  level 
with  John  Mitchell,  whom  he  pri- 
vately wants  to  throw  to  the  wolves 


but  face  to  face  cannot  blame 
rather  the  perverse  strength 
private  hero  testing  his  presum 
about  himself  against  God,  sto 
an  entrance  into  his  wished-for 
which  never  seems  to  embrao 
but  is  always  an  arm's  length 
Were  he  alive  to  a  real  author 
him,  a  true  weight  of  his  own 
ing,  such  a  testing  would  never 
to  him.  There  are  leaders  wht 
power  because  they  have  found 
selves,  and  there  are  leaders  wh 
power  in  search  of  themselv 
score  of  times  in  those  pages 
refers  to  "the  President"  as  t 
he  were  the  President's  emissa 
Doppelganger.  Excepting  in  o 
documents  did  Roosevelt,  Eisenh 
Kennedy,  even  Truman,  so  ref 
himself?  Surely  not  in  private 
versation  with  their  closest  fri 
But  to  stop  those  tapes  would 
the  end  of  innocence,  and  in  a 
cruelly  ironic  way,  an  act  of 
forthrightness. 

If  such  was  his  drama,  he  fo 
the  sword  that  cut  him  down.  It 
a    heroic    struggle    except  tha 
lacked  the  ultimate  courage  of 
judgment  and  the  reward  of  ing 
Bereft  of  the  latter,  he  is  unju 
himself  and  shows  the  work 
worst  while  his  best  he  buries 
hi-  pride  and  the  losing  hope  th" 
resurrected  public  cynicism  willj 
cue  his  repute.  For  it  is  not  enc 
now,  the  old  ideology  that  the  De 
crats  are  even  more  corrupt. 
President  is  not  a  Democrat  or 
publican  here,  he  is  as  close  as 
get  to  God. 

And  if  his  struggle  was  indee< 
imprint  his  best  presumptions  u 
history,  and  it  betrayed  him,  it 
marvel  that  it  took  place  now,  w 
America  has  discovered  the  ro 
terrain  where  her  innocence  is 
more,  where  God  is  simply  what  1 
pens  and  what  has  happened,  an 
you  like  being  called  good  you  I 
to  do  good,  if  only  because  other 
tions  are  no  longer  powerlessly  ii 
but  looking  on  with  X-ray  eyes, 
you  no  longer  prevail  for  the  ye] 
in  your  silky  hair.  The  most  upt 
leader  we  have  had,  adamantly 
sisting  the  age,  has  backhand* 
announced  the  theme  of  its  esser 
drama  in  his  struggle — to  ach: 
authenticity  without  paying  autl 
ticily's  price — and  in  his  fall, 
hang-out — it  is  a  marvel,  is  un 
ited;  at  long  last,  after  much  trai 
Richard  Nixon  is  one  of  us. 
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When  the  place 
finally  closes  and 
the  boss  says 
4et's  us  have  one"... 


launch 

A  1  ^ 


NO  OTHER  WAGON  HA, 

ALL  THIS,  OR  IS  LIKELY 
TO.  NOT  FOR  YEARS. 

Volkswagen  calls  it  the  perfect  station  wagon  loaded  or  unloaded,  wet  roads  and  dry.  It  < 

for  its  time.  Dasher  is  a  powerful  car  that  also  needs  maintenance  once  every  10,000  mi 

gets  about  25  miles  to  the  gallon.  It  s  small  And  it  has  the  amazing  Skidbreaker:  when 

enough  to  be  a  cinch  to  park,  big  enough  to  side  of  the  car  is  riding  on  a  wet  or  slipp 

come  with  a  specially  designed  rear  suspension  surface,  Skidbreaker  forces  Dasher  to  move 

for  taking  heavy  loads.  (And  a  low  loading  plat-  straight  line  as  you  brake, 

form  that  means  no  muscle  required  for  load  If  the  Dasher  wagon  sounds  ahead  of  its  th 

ing  groceries,  bicycles  etc.)  Dasher  has  front  you  re  right,  it  is.  But  it  s  at  your  near 

wheel  drive  that  does  some  nifty  road-holding,  Volkswagen  dealer  now. 
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4RVESTING  THE  DEAD 


otential  for  recycling  human  bodies 


Redefining  death 


(thing  in  life  is  simple  any- 
nore,  not  even  the  leaving  of  it. 
me  time  there  was  no  mtdical 
I  for  the  physician  to  consider 
oncept  of  death;  the  fact  of  death 
sufficient.  The  difference  between 
and  death  was  an  infinite  chasm 
iched  in  an  infinitesimal  moment. 

and  death  were  ultimate,  self- 
lent  opposites. 

^ith  the  advent  of  new  techniques 
ledicine,  those  opposites  have  be- 
to  converge.  We  are  now  capable 
maintaining  visceral  functions 
lout  any  semblance  of  the  higher 
ctions  that  define  a  person.  We 
.  therefore,  faced  with  the  task  of 
iding  v  iiether  that  which  we  have 
»t  aliv  is  still  a  human  being,  or, 
put  it    nother  way,  whether  that 


human  being  that  we  are  maintaining 
should  be  considered  "alive." 

Until  now  we  have  avoided  the 
problems  of  definition  and  reached 
the  solutions  in  silence  and  secret. 
When  the  life  sustained  was  unre- 
warding— by  the  standards  of  the 
physician  in  charge — it  was  discon- 
tinued. Over  the  years,  physicians 
have  practiced  euthanasia  on  an  ad 
hoc,  casual,  and  perhaps  irrespon- 
sible basis.  They  have  withheld  anti- 
biotics or  other  simple  treatments 
when  it  was  felt  that  a  life  did  not 
warrant  sustaining,  or  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  respirator  when  they  were 
convinced  that  what  was  being  sus- 
tained no  longer  warranted  the  def- 
Willard  Gaylin,  M.D.,  a  psychiatrist,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and 
the  Life  Sciences  in  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  Partial  Jus- 
tice: A  Study  of  Bias  in  Sentencing,  to  be 
published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  October. 


inition  of  life.  Some  of  these  acts  are 
illegal  and,  if  one  wished  to  pros- 
ecute, could  constitute  a  form  of 
manslaughter,  even  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  jury  would  convict. 
We  prefer  to  handle  all  problems 
connected  with  death  by  denying  their 
existence.  But  death  and  its  dilemmas 
persist. 

New  urgencies  for  recognition  of 
the  problem  arise  from  two  condi- 
tions: the  continuing  march  of  tech- 
nology, making  the  sustaining  of  vi- 
tal processes  possible  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  time;  and  the  increasing  use 
of  parts  of  the  newly  dead  to  sustain 
life  for  the  truly  living.  The  problem 
is  well  on  its  way  to  being  resolved 
by  what  must  have  seemed  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  ingenious  method. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  difficult  issues 
of  euthanasia  could  be  evaded  by 
redefining  death. 


HAKVESTIING  THE  DEAD 


FN  an  EARLIER  time,  death  was  de- 
fined as  the  cessation  of  breathing. 
Any  movie  buff  recalls  at  least  one 
•  ne  in  which  a  mirror  is  held  to 
he  mouth  of  a  dying  man.  The  lack 
ol  fogging  indicated  that  indeed  he 
dead.  The  spirit  of  man  resided 
in  his  spiritus   (breath).  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  human  phys- 
iology and  the  potential  for  reviving 
a  nonbreathing  man,  the  circulation, 
the  pulsating  heart,  became  the  focus 
of  the  definition  of  life.  This  is  the 
tradition  with  which  most  of  us  have 
been  raised. 

I  here  is  of  course  a  relationship 
between  circulation  and  respiration, 
and  the  linkage,  not  irrelevantly,  is 
the  brain.  All  body  parts  require  the 
nourishment,  including  oxygen,  car- 
ried by  the  circulating  blood.  Lack 
of  blood  supply  leads  to  the  death  of 
an  organ;  the  higher  functions  of  the 
brain  are  particularly  vulnerable.  But 
if  there  is  no  respiration,  there  is  no 
adequate  exchange  of  oxygen,  and 
this  essential  ingredient  of  the  blood 
is  no  longer  available  for  distribu- 
tion. If  a  part  of  the  heart  loses  its 
vascular  supply,  we  may  lose  that 
part  and  still  survive.  If  a  part  of  the 
brain  is  deprived  of  oxygen,  we  may. 
depending  on  its  location,  lose  it  and 
survive.  But  here  we  pay  a  special 
price,  for  the  functions  lost  are  those 
we  identify  with  the  self,  the  soul,  or 
humanness,  i.e.,  memory,  knowledge, 
feeling,  thinking,  perceiving,  sensing, 
knowing,  learning,  and  loving. 

Most  people  are  prepared  to  say 
that  when  all  of  the  brain  is  destroyed 
the  ■'person"'  no  longer  exists;  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  complexities 
of  the  mind/brain  debate,  the  "per- 
son   (  and  personhood  )  is  generally 
associated  with  the  functioning  part 
of  the  head — the  brain.  The  higher 
functions  of  the  brain  that  have  been 
described  are  placed,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  cortex.  The  brain  stem 
I  in  many  ways  more  closely  allied  to 
the  spinal  cord  I  controls  primarily 
visceral  functions.  When  the  total 
brain  is  damaged,  death  in  all  forms 
will  ensue  because  the  lower  brain 
centers  that  control  the  circulation 
and  respiration  are  destroyed.  With 
the  development  of  modern  respira- 
tors, however,  it  is  possible  to  artifi- 
cially maintain  respiration  and  with 
it.  often,  the  circulation  with  which 
it  is  linked.  It  is  this  situation  that 
has  allowed  for  the  redefinition  of 
death — a  redefinition  that  is  being 
24  precipitously    embraced     by  both 


scientific    and    theological  groups. 

The  movement  toward  redefining 
death  received  considerable  impetus 
with  the  publication  of  a  report  spon- 
sored by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1968. 
The  committee  offered  an  alternative 
definition  of  death  based  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  brain.  Its  criteria  stated 
that  if  an  individual  is  unreceptive 
and  unresponsive,  i.e.,  in  a  state  of 
irreversible  coma;  if  he  has  no  move- 
ments or  breathing  when  the  mechan- 
ical respirator  is  turned  off;  if  he 
demonstrates  no  reflexes;  and  if  he  has 
a  flat  electroencephalogram  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  indjrJating  no 
electrical  brain  activity  I  assuming 
that  he  has  not  been  subjected  to  hy- 
pothermia or  central  nervous  system 
depressants),  he  may  then  be  de- 
clared dead. 

What  was  originally  offered  as  an 
optional  definition  of  death  is,  how- 
ever, progressively  becoming  the  def- 
inition of  death.  In  most  states  there 
is   no   specific   legislation  defining 
death;*   the  ultimate  responsibility 
here  is  assumed  to  reside  in  the  gen- 
eral medical  community.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
legal  cases  which  seem  to  be  estab- 
lishing brain  death  as  a  judicial  stan- 
dard. In  California  in  May  of  this 
year    an    ingenious    lawyer,  John 
Cruikshank,  offered  as  a  defense  of 
his  client,  Andrew  D.  Lyons,  who  had 
shot  a  man  in  the  head,  the  argument 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  the 
bullet  but  the  removal  of  his  heart 
by  a  transplant  surgeon,  Dr.  Norman 
Shumway.  Cruikshank's  argument  not- 
withstanding, the  jury  found  his  client 
guilty  of  voluntary  manslaughter.  In 
the  course  of  that  trial,  Dr.  Shumway 
said:  "The  brain  in  the  1970s  and  in 
the  light  of  modern  day  medical  tech- 
nology is  the  sine  qua  non — the  cri- 
terion for  death.  I'm  saying  anyone 
whose  brain  is  dead  is  dead.  It  is  the 
one  determinant  that  would  he  uni- 
versally applicable,  because  the  brain 
is  the  one  organ  that  can't  be  trans- 
planted." 


Tims  NEW  definition,  independent 
of  the  desire  for  transplant,  now  per- 
mits the  physician  to  "pull  the  plug" 
without  even  committing  an  act  of 
passive  euthanasia.  The  patient  will 
first  be  defined  as  dead;  pulling  the 

*  Kansas  and  Maryland  have  recently 
legislated  approval  for  a  brain  definition 
of  death. 


II 


-obsolescence 


Your  phone  is  omit  to  last. . .  ana  las 
phones  are  designed  and  built  to  withstand  "torture 
tests"  equal  to  20  years  average  use.  Of  course,  you 
may  not  need  your  phone  that  long  because  you'll 
move,  or  want  to  get  a  newer  model. 

Also,  the  phones  we  collect,  we  recycle.  Practically 
nothing  goes  to  waste. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Companies  know  you  want  a 
dependable,  reliable  phone,  ^  yOVl 


ii.akvkstim;  i  hi  di  vd 


plug  will  merely  be  the  harmless  act 
of  lialting  useless  treatment  on  a  ca- 
daver. Hut  while  the  new  definition 
ath  avoids  one  complex  problem, 
euthanasia,    it    may    create  others 
qually  difficult  which  have  never 
<  n  fully  defined  or  visualized.  For 
if  it  grants  the  right  to  pull  the  plug, 
it  also  implicitly  grants  the  privilege 
not  to  pull  the  plug,  and  the  poten- 
tial and  meaning  of  this  has  not  at  all 
been  adequately  examined. 

These  cadavers  would  have  the  le- 
gal status  of  the  dead  with  none  of 
the  qualities  one  now  associates  with 
death.  They  would  be  warm,  respir- 
ing, pulsating,  evacuating,  and  excret- 
ing bodies  requiring  nursing,  dietary, 
and  general  grooming  attention — and 
could  probably  be  maintained  so  for 
a  period  of  years.  If  we  chose  to,  we 
c  ould,  with  the  technology  already  at 
hand,  legally  avail  ourselves  of  these 
new  cadavers  to  serve  science  and 
mankind  in  dramatically  useful  ways. 
The  autopsy,  that  most  respectable  of 
medical  traditions,  that  last  gift  of 
the  dying  person  to  the  living  future, 
could  be  extended  in  principle  be- 
yond our  current  recognition.  To  save 
lives  and  relieve  suffering — tradition- 
al motives  for  violating  tradition — 
we  could  develop  hospitals  (an  inap- 
propriate word  because  it  suggests  the 
presence  of  living  human  beings), 
hanks,  or  farms  of  cadavers  which 
require  feeding  and  maintenance,  in 
order  to  be  harvested.  To  the  unini- 
tiated the  "new  cadavers""  in  their 
rows  of  respirators  would  seem  in- 
distinguishable  from  comatose  pa- 
tients now  residing  in  wards  of  chron- 
ic neurological  hospitals. 


Precedents 


T'HE  idea  of  wholesale  and  sys- 
tematic salvage  of  useful  body 
parts  may  seem  startling,  but  it  is  not 
without  precedent.  It  is  simply  mag- 
nified by  the  technology  of  modern 
medicine.  Within  the  confines  of  one 
individual,  we  have  always  felt  free  to 
transfer  body  parts  to  places  where 
they  are  needed  more  urgently,  felt 
free  to  reorder  the  priorities  of  the 
naturally  endowed  structure.  We  will 
borrow  skin  from  the  less  visible  parts 
of  the  body  to  salvage  a  face.  If  a 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  we  will  often 
substitute  a  muscle  that  subserves  a 
less  crucial  function.  This  was  com- 
mon surgery  at  the  time  that  paralyt- 
ic polio  was  more  prevalent. 


Il  -oon  becomes  apparent,  howev- 
er, that  there  is  a  limitation  to  this 
procedure.  The  person  in  want  does 
not  always  have  a  second-best  sub- 
Stitute.   He  may  then  be  forced  to 
borrow  from  a  person  with  a  surplus. 
The  prototype,  of  course,  K  blood 
donation.  Blood  may  be  seen  as  a 
regeneratable  organ,  and  we  have  a 
long-standing  tradition  of  blood  do- 
nation. What  may  be  more  important, 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  we  have  es- 
tablished the  precedent  in  blood  of 
commercialization — not  only  are  we 
free  to  borrow,  we  are  forced  to  buy 
and,  indeed,  in  our  country  at  least, 
permitted  to  sell.  Similarly,"  we  allow 
the  buying  or  selling  of  sperm  for 
artificial  insemination.  It  is  most  like- 
ly that  in  the  near  future  we  will  allow 
the  buying  and  selling  of  ripened  ova 
so  that  a  sterile  woman  may  conceive 
her  baby  if  she  has  a  functioning 
uterus.  Of  course,  once  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization becomes  a  reality  Ian  im- 
minent possibility  I,  we  may  even  per- 
mit the  rental  of  womb  space  for 
gestation  for  a  woman  who  does  man- 
ufacture her  own  ova  but  has  no 
uterus. 

Getting  closer  to  our  current  prob- 
lem, there  is  the  relatively  long-stand- 
ing tradition  of  banking  body  parts 
(arteries,  eyes,  skin)  for  short  peri- 
ods of  time  for  future  transplants. 
Controversy  has  arisen  with  recent 
progress  in  the  transplanting  of  major 
organs.  Kidney  transplants  from  a 
near  relative  or  distant  donor  are  be- 
coming more  common.  As  heart 
transplants  become  more  successful, 
the  issue  will  certainly  be  heightened, 
for  while  the  heart  may  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  new  definition  of  death 
to  merely  another  organ,  it  will  al- 
ways have  a  core  position  in  the  pop- 
ular thinking  about  life  and  death.  It 
has  the  capacity  to  generate  the  pas- 
sion that  transforms  medical  deci- 
sions into  political  issues. 

The  ability  to  use  organs  from  ca- 
davers has  been  severely  limited  in 
the  past  by  the  reluctance  of  heirs  to 
donate  the  body  of  an  individual  for 
distribution.  One  might  well  have 
willed  one's  body  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, but  such  legacies  had  no  legal 
standing.  Until  recently,  the  individ- 
ual lost  control  over  his  body  once 
he  died.  This  has  been  changed  by 
the  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift  Act. 
This  model  piece  of  legislation,  adopt- 
ed by  all  fifty  states  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  grants  anyone 
over  eighteen   (twenty-one  in  some 


states )  the  right  to  donate  er 
all  "necessary  organs  and  lsu< 
simply  by  filling  OUl  and  ^ , 
small  card. 

Beyond  the  postmortem,  th  1 1 
been  a  longer-range  use  of 
bodies  that  is  accepted  proce 
the  exploitation  of  cadavers  as 
ing  material  in  medical  school 
is  a  long  step  removed  from 
tionale  of  the  transplant — a  dr 
gift  of  life  from  the  dying  to  th< 
dead;  while  it  is  true  that  rofe 
education  will  inevitably  save  v< 
the  clear  and  immediate  purp(  » 
the  donation  is  to  facilitate  Ira 

It  is  not  unnatural  for  a  p  § 
facing  death  to  want  his  usefuln  - 
extend   beyond   his   mortality  I 
same  biases  and  values  that  infli 
our  life  persist  in  our  leaving 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  Ha  ... 
Medical  School  has  no  difficulty  re 
ceiving  as  many  donations  of  a  « 
ers  as  they  need,  while  Tufts 
Boston  Universities  are  usuall 
shorl  supply.  In  Boston,  evide  „ 
the  cachet  of  getting  into  Harvar.  i 
tends  even  to  the  dissecting  tabh 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  an  e  r 
increasing  pool  of  usable  body  p;  | 
but  the  current  practice  minim  I 
efficiency  and  maximizes  waste.  ( 
a  short  period  exists  between  < 
time  of  death  of  the  patient  and 
time  of  death  of  his  major  parts. 


id 


Uses  of  the  neoin 


|  N  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  w.  I 
J. cadaver  will  retain  its  usual  me 
ing,  as  opposed  to  the  new  cadav 
which  will  be  referred  to  as  a  n, 
mort.  The  "ward"  or  "hospital" 
which  it  is  maintained  will  be  call 
a  bioemporium  (purists  may  prei 
bioemporion  ) . 

Whatever  is  possible  with  the  o 
embalmed  cadaver  is  extended  to  ; 
incredible  degree  with  the  neomoi 
What  follows,  therefore,  is  not  a  d 
finitive  list  but  merely  the  briefest  i 
suggestions  as  to  the  spectrum  l| 
possibilities. 

training:  Uneasy  medical  student 
could  practice  routine  physical  exarr 
inations — auscultation,  percussion  o 
the  chest,  examination  of  the  retina 
rectal  and  vaginal  examinations,  I 
cetera — indeed,  everything  excep 
neurological  examinations,  since  th\ 
neomort  by  definition  has  no  func 
tioning  central  nervous  system. 
Both  the  student  and  his  patient 


Oi  ( 


1  be  spared  the  pain,  fumbling, 
■mbarrassment    of   the  "first 

ins  also  could  practice  stan- 
and  more  difficult  diagnostic 
lures,  from  spinal  taps  to  pneu- 
ephalography  and  the  making 
?riograms,  and  residents  could 
ce  almost  all  of  their  surgical 
—in  other  words,  most  of  the 
dures  that  are  now  normally 
t  with  the  indigent  in  wards  of 
city  hospitals  could  be  taught 
neomorts.    Further,  students 
practice  more  exotic  procedures 
not  available  in  a  typical  resi- 
— eye  operations,  skin  grafts, 
c  facial  surgery,  amputation  of 
ss  limbs,  coronary  surgery,  etc.; 
could  also  practice  the  actual 
val  of  organs,  whether  they  be 
jys,  testicles,  or  what  have  you, 
elivery  to  the  transplant  teams. 
ING:  The  neomort  could  be  used 
luch  of  the  testing  of  drugs  and 
cal  procedures  that  we  now  nor- 
[|r  perform  on  prisoners,  mentally 
dec!   children,   and  volunteers, 
efficacy  of  a  drug  as  well  as  its 
ity  could  be  determined  beyond 
nf  s  we  might  not  have  dared  ap- 
ch   when    we   were  concerned 
it  permanent  damage  to  the  test- 
vehicle,  a  living  person.  For  ex- 
le,  operations  for  increased  vas- 
rization  of  the  heart  could  be 
id   to   determine   whether  they 

i  do  reduce  the  incidence  of  fu- 
heart  attack  before  we  perform 

ii  on  patients.  Experimental  pro- 
ires  that  proved  useless  or  harm- 
^ould  be  avoided;  those  that  suc- 
1  could  be  available  years  before 

might  otherwise  have  been.  Sim- 
iy,  we  could  avoid  the  massive  de- 
I  that  keep  some  drugs  from  the 
'ketplace  while  the  dying  clamor 
them. 

Neomorts  would  give  us  access  to 
er  forms  of  testing  that  are  incon- 
»*able  with  the  living  human  being. 

might  test  diagnostic  instruments 
h  as  sophisticated  electrocardio- 
phy  by  selectively  damaging  vari- 
•  parts  of  the  heart  to  see  how  or 
ether  the  instrument  could  detect 

damage. 

perimentation:  Every  new  med- 
1  procedure  demands  a  leap  of 
th.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  an  "act 
courage,"  which  seems  to  me  an 
ppropriate  terminology  now  that 
;anized  medicine  rarely  uses  itself 
he  experimental  body.  Whenever  a 
geon  attempts  a  procedure  for  the 
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HARVESTING  THE  DEAD  

first  time,  he  is  at  best  generalizing 
from  experimentation  with  lower  ani- 
mals. Now  we  can  protect  the  patient 
from  too  large  a  leap  by  using  the 
neomort  as  an  experimental  bridge. 

Obvious  forms  of  experimentation 
would  be  cures  for  illnesses  which 
would  first  be  induced  in  the  neo- 
mort. We  could  test  antidotes  by 
injecting  poison,  induce  cancer  or 
virus  infections  to  validate  and  com- 
pare developing  therapies. 

Because  they  have  an  active  hema- 
topoietic system,  neomorts  would  be 
particularly  valuable  for  studying 
di-eases  of  the  blood.  Many  of  the 
examples  that  I  draw  from  that  field 
were  offered  to  me  by  Dr.  John  F. 
Bertles,  a  hematologist  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  Center  in  New  York.  One 
which  interests  him  is  the  utilization 
of  marrow  transplants.  Few  human- 
to-human  marrow  transplants  have 
been  successful,  since  the  kind  of  im- 
munosuppression techniques  that  re- 
quire research  could  most  safely  be 
performed  on  neomorts.  Even  such 
research  as  the  recent  experimenta- 
tion at  WHlowbrook — where  mentally 
retarded  children  were  infected  with 
hepatitis  virus  ( which  was  not  yet 
culturable  outside  of  the  human  body  ) 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
pernicious  disease — could  be  done 
without  risking  the  health  of  the 
subjects. 

banking:  While  certain  essential 
blood  antigens  are  readily  storable 
(e.g.,  red  cells  can  now  be  preserved 
in  a  frozen  state  I,  others  are  not,  and 
there  is  increasing  need  for  potential 
means  of  storage.  Research  on  stor- 
age of  platelets  to  be  used  in  transfu- 
sion requires  human  recipients,  and 
the  data  are  only  slowly  and  tediously 
gathered  at  great  expense.  Use  of 
neomorts  would  permit  intensive  test- 
ing of  platelet  survival  and  probably 
would  lead  to  a  rapid  development  of 
i  better  storage  technique.  The  same 
would  be  true  for  white  cells. 

\s  has  been  suggested,  there  is 
-neat  wastage  in  the  present  system 
of  using  kidney  donors  from  cadav- 
Major  organs  are  difficult  to 
-lore.  A  population  of  neomorts  main- 
tained with  body  parts  computerized 
and  catalogued  for  compatability 
would  yield  a  much  more  efficient  sys- 
tem. Just  as  we  now  have  blood  hank-, 
we  could  have  banks  for  all  the  major 
organs  that  may  someday  be  trans- 
plantable--lungs,  kidney,  heart,  ova- 
ries.  Beyond  the  obvious  storage  uses 
of  the  neomort,  there  are  others  not 


previously  thought  of  because  there 
was  no  adequate  storage  facility.  Dr. 
Marc  Lappe  of  the  Hastings  Center  has 
suggested  that  a  neomort  whose  own 
immunity  system  had  first  been  se- 
verely repressed  might  be  an  ideal 
"culture""  for  growing  and  storing 
our  lymphoid  components.  When  we 
are  threatened  by  malignancy  or  viral 
disease,  we  can  go  to  the  "bank"  and 
withdraw  our  stored  white  cells  to 
help  defend  us. 

HARVESTING:  Obviously,  a  sizable 
population  of  neomorts  will  provide  a 
steady  supply  of  blood,  since  they 
can  be  drained  periodically.  When 
we  consider  the  cost-benefit  analysis 
of  this  system,  we  would  have  to  eval- 
uate it  in  the  same  way  as  the  lumber 
industry  evaluates  sawdust — a  prod- 
pet  which  in  itself  is  not  commercial- 
ly feasible  but  which  supplies  a  prof- 
itable dividend  as  a  waste  from  a 
more  useful  harvest. 

The  blood  would  be  a  simultaneous 
source  of  platelets,  leukocytes,  and 
red  cells.  By  attaching  a  neomort  to 
an  IBM  cell  separator,  we  could  iso- 
late cell  types  at  relatively  low  cost. 
The  neomort  could  also  be  tested  for 
the  presence  of  hepatitis  in  a  way 
that  would  be  impossible  with  com- 
mercial donors.  Hepatitis  as  a  trans- 
fusion scourge  would  be  virtually 
eliminated. 

Beyond  the  blood  are  rarer  har- 
vests. Neomorts  offer  a  great  poten- 
tial source  of  bone  marrow  for  trans- 
plant procedures,  and  I  am  assured 
that  a  bioemporium  of  modest  size 
could  be  assembled  to  fit  most  trans- 
plantation antigen  requirements.  And 
skin  would,  of  course,  be  harvested — 
similarly  bone,  corneas,  cartilage, 
and  so  on. 

manufacturing:  In  addition  to  sup- 
plying components  of  the  human 
body,  some  of  which  will  be  contin- 
ually regenerated,  the  neomort  can 
also  serve  as  a  manufacturing  unit. 
Hormones  are  one  obvious  product, 
but  there  are  others.  By  the  injection 
of  toxins,  we  have  a  source  of  anti- 
toxin that  does  not  have  the  compli- 
cation of  coming  from  another  ani- 
mal form.  Antibodies  for  most  of  the 
major  diseases  can  be  manufactured 
merely  by  injecting  the  neomort  with 
the  viral  or  bacterial  offenders. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  ex- 
tension of  the  manufacturing  process 
emerges  from  the  new  cancer  re- 
search, in  which  immunology  is  com- 
ing to  the  fore.  With  certain  blood 
cancers,  great  hope  attaches  to  the 


use  of  antibodies.  To  take  just  I 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  lei  e 
mia  could  be  generated  in  indivii  a 
neomorts — not  just  to  provide  fo  > 
vivo  ( so  to  speak )  testing  of  aits 
leukemic  modes  of  therapy  but  in 
to  generate  antibody  immunity  'e 
sponses  which  could  then  be  usei 
the  living. 


Cost-benefit  anal) 


»F  SEEN  only  AS  the  harvesting  >f 
J.products,  the  entire  feasibility  »f 
such  research  would  depend  on  in|^- 
ligent  cost-benefit  analysis.  Althoi  h 
certain  products  would  not  wan  1 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  c<  i- 
munity  of  neomorts,  the  enorm  I 
expense  of  other  products,  such  as  d 
cells  with  unusual  antigens,  wo  d 
certainly  w  arrant  it.  Then,  of  com 
the  equation  is  shifted.  As  soon  is 
one  economically  sound  reason  gg 
found  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cc* 
munity,  all  of  the  other  ingredie  s 
become  gratuitous  by-products,  a  t- 
miliar  problem  in  manufacturi  r. 
There  is  no  current  research  to  ir  i- 
cate  the  maintenance  cost  of  a  biot  I 
porium  or  even  the  potential  durat  in 
of  an  average  neomort.  Since  we  jo 
not  at  this  point  encourage  sustain  g 
life  in  the  brain-dead,  we  do  it 
know  the  limits  to  which  it  could  e 
extended.  This  is  the  kind  of  techr  ^ 
ogy,  however,  in  which  we  have  pp> 
viously  been  quite  successful. 

Meantime,  a  further  refinement  if 
death  might  be  proposed.  At  presi^ 
we  use  total  brain  function  to  def  ; 
brain  death.  The  source  of  elect  I? 
encephalogram  activity  is  not  kno  1 
and  cannot  be  used  to  distingu  1 
between  the  activity  of  higher  a  1 
lower  brain  centers.  If,  however,  ii 
are  prepared  to  separate  the  cone*  t 
of  "aliveness"  from  "personhood  i 
the  adult,  as  we  have  in  the  fetus  t 
good  argument  can  be  made  t r ft 
death  should  be  defined  not  as  ces:  • 
tion  of  total  brain  function  but  men 
as  cessation  of  cortical  function.  Ni 
tests  may  soon  determine  when  c<  • 
tical  function  is  dead.  With  this  pi 
posed  extension,  one  could  then  ma: 
tain  neomorts  without  even  the  coil 
plication  and  expense  of  respirato 
The  entire  population  of  decorticat 
residing  in  chronic  hospitals  and  nc 
classified   among   the  incurably 
could  be  redefined  as  dead. 

But  even  if  we  maintain  the  mo 
rigid  limitations  of  total  brain  dea 
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Four  principles 
of  privacy 

for  some  time  now,  there  has  been  a  growing  effort  in  this  country  to  pre- 
serve the  individual's  right  to  privacy  in  the  face  of  expanding  requirements 
for  information  by  business,  government  and  other  organizations. 

In  searching  for  appropriate  guidelines,  private  and  governmental  groups 
have  explored  many  avenues  and  considered  many  aspects  of  the  privacy 
question. 

As  a  company  with  a  vital  interest  in  information  and  information  han- 
dling, IBM  endorses  in  their  basic  purpose  four  principles  of  privacy  which 
have  emerged  from  various  studies,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  cornerstones 
of  sound  public  policy  on  this  sensitive  issue. 

1.  Individuals  should  have  access  to  information  about  them- 
selves in  record-keeping  systems.  And  there  should  be  some 
procedure  for  individuals  to  find  out  how  this  information  is 
being  used. 

2.  There  should  be  some  way  for  an  individual  to  correct  or 
amend  an  inaccurate  record. 

3.  An  individual  should  be  able  to  prevent  information  from 
being  improperly  disclosed  or  used  for  other  than  authorized 
purposes  without  his  or  her  consent,  unless  required  by  law. 

4.  The  custodian  of  data  files  containing  sensitive  information 
should  take  reasonable  precautions  to  be  sure  that  the  data  are 
reliable  and  not  misused. 

Translating  such  broad  principles  into  specific  and  uniform  guidelines 
will,  of  course,  not  be  easy.  They  must  be  thoughtfully  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  widely  varying  purposes  of  information  systems  generally. 

In  particular,  the  proper  balance  must  be  found  between  limiting  access 
to  information  for  the  protection  of  privacy  on  one  hand,  and  allowing  free- 
dom of  information  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  society  on  the  other. 

But  solutions  must  be  found.  And  they  will  call  for  the  patient  under- 
standing and  best  efforts  of  everyone  concerned.  In  this  search,  IBM  pledges 
its  full  and  whole-hearted  cooperation. 
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it  would  seem  that  a  reasonable  pop- 
ulation could  be  maintained  if  the 
purposes  warranted  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  how  many  new  neornorts 
would  be  available  each  year  to  satis- 
fy the  demand.  There  are  roughly  2 
million  deaths  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  likely  sources  of 
intact  bodies  with  destroyed  brains 
would  be  accidents  I  about  11.3,000 
per  year),  suicides  (around  24,000 
per  year),  homicides  (18,000),  and 
cerebrovascular  accidents  (some 
210,000  per  year).  Obviously,  in 
each  of  these  categories  a  great  many 
of  the  individuals  would  be  useless — 
their  bodies  cither  shattered  or  scat- 
tered beyond  value  or  repair. 


AM)  YET,  AFTER  all  the  benefits  are 
/^outlined,  with  the  lifesaving  po- 
tential clear,  the  humanitarian  pur- 
poses obvious,  the  technology  ready, 
the  motives  pure,  and  the  material 
costs  justified — how  are  we  to  rec- 
oncile our  emotions?  Where  in  this 
debit-credit  ledger  of  limbs  and  livers 
and  kidneys  and  costs  are  we  to  weigh 
and  enter  the  repugnance  generated 
l>\  the  entire  philanthropic  endeavor? 

Cost-benefit  analysis  is  alw  ays  least 
satisfactory  when  the  costs  must  be 
measured  in  one  realm  and  the  ben- 
efits in  another.  The  analysis  is  par- 
ticularly skewed  when  the  benefits 
are  specific,  material,  apparent,  and 
immediate,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  is 
general,  spiritual,  abstract,  and  of  the 
future.  It  is  that  which  induces  peo- 
ple to  abandon  freedom  for  security, 
pride  for  comfort,  dignity  for  dollars. 

William  May,  in  a  perceptive  arti- 
cle,* defended  the  careful  distinctions 
that  have  traditionally  been  drawn 
between  the  newly  dead  and  the  long 
dead.  "While  the  body  retains  its 
recognizable  form,  even  in  death,  it 
commands  a  certain  respect.  No 
longer  a  human  presence,  it  still  re- 
minds us  of  that  presence  which  once 
was  utterly  inseparable  from  it."  But 
those  distinctions  become  obscured 
when,  years  later,  a  neomort  will  re- 
tain the  appearance  of  the  newly 
dead,  indeed,  more  the  appearance 
of  that  which  was  formerly  described 
as  living. 

Philosophers  tend  to  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  abstract  needs 
of  civilized  man;  it  is  they  who  have 
often  been  the  guardians  of  values 

*  "Attitudes  Toward  the  Newly  Dead," 
The  Hastings  Center  Studies,  volume  1, 
number  1,  1973. 


whose  abandonment  produce 
that  are  real,  if  not  always  cj 
able.  Hans  Jonas,  in  his  Philoi 
Essays,  anticipated  some  of  I, 
sibilities    outlined    here,  ai 
fended  what  he  felt  to  be  the  sto 
of  the  human  body  and  the  u  n 
ability  of  the  borderline  betwiia 
and   death   when   he  insiste 
"Nothing  less  than  the  maximu 
inition  of  death  will  do — brail j 
plus  heart  death  plus  any  othfjfi 
cation  that  may  be  pertinent — 
final  violence  is  allowed  to  bel 
And  even  then  Jonas  was  onfl 
templating  temporary  maintem 
life  for  the  collection  of  organs, 

The  argument  can  be  made  oj 
-ides.  The  unquestionable  ben 
be  gained  are  the  promise  o 
for  leukemia  and  other  diseasl 
reduction  of  suffering,  and  the! 
tenance  of  life.  The  proponed 
this  view  will  be  mobilized  4k 
force  that  may  seem  irresistible 

They  will  interpret  our  revl 
at  the  thought  of  a  bioemporiuii 
bias  of  our  education  and  exper 
ju-l  a-  earlier  societies  w  ere  pro 
revolted  by  the  startling  notii 
abdominal  surgery,  which  we 
take  for  granted.  The  proponen 
argue  that  the  revulsion,  not  the 
nology,  is  inappropriate. 

Still  there  will  be  those,  like 
who  will  defend  that  revulsion 
quintessentially  human  factor  v 
removal  would  diminish  us  all, 
extract  a  price  we  cannot  antic  I 
in  ways  yet  unknown  and  tim 
yet  determined.  May  feels  that 
is  "a  tinge  of  the  inhuman  in  tl 
manitarianism  of  those  who  be  J 
that  the  perception  of  social 
easily  overrides  all  other  consi(l 
tions  and  reduces  the  acts  of  ink 
mentation  to  the  everyday,  rouJ 
and  casual." 

This  is  the  kind  of  weighin 
values  for  which  the  computer  o 
little  help.  Is  the  revulsion  to  the 
technology  simply  the  fear  and 
t  or  of  the  ignorant  in  the  face  o 
new,  or  is  it  one  of  those  compor 
of  humanness  that  barely  sustai 
at  the  limited  level  of  civility  | 
decency  that  now  exists,  and  wri, 
removal  is  one  more  step  in  eras 
the  distinction  between  man  and 
lesser  creatures — beyond  that,  ! 
distinction  between  man  and  matt 

Sustaining  life  is  an  urgent  ar 
ment  for  any  measure,  but  not  if  t 
measure  destroys  those  very  qualit 
that  make  life  worth  sustaining. 


Farrell 


LET-BURN  SITUATION 


iich  the  SLA  and  the  LAPD  fought  to  accomplish  each  other's  mission 


HATCHING  THEIR  PYRE  burn  lin- 

^ til  the  sky  went  black,  one  had 
.ish  those  still  alive  inside  the 
ortant  consolation  of  a  TV  set, 
ging  them  live  pictures  of  the 
dous  send-off  they  were  getting. 

anchorman  called  it  "the  great- 
domestic  fire  fight  in  the  history 
lobile  television  news  coverage," 
if  the  six  who  were  to  die  failed 
lear  those  words,  failed  to  see 

doomsday  look  of  the  powers 
lyed  against  them,  their  grand 
isions  must  have  quit  them  just 
hey  were  coming  true.  Unaware 

the  combined  forces  of  the  FBI. 
Los  Angeles  Police  and  Sheriff's 
)artments,  and  the  California 
;li\vay  Patrol  could  find  no  way  to 
due  them  short  of  paying  them 
homage  of  a  coast-to-coast  auto- 
fe,  the  Symbionese  gunners  like- 
died  in  some  despair,  believing 
mselves  defeated. 
5ix  lesser  deaths,  or  six  less  wide- 
witnessed,  would  doubtless  have 
:  a  discouraging  twist  on  the  saga 
the  SLA,  that  reckless  band  of 
iibelievers    who    went    to  such 


lengths  to  animate  their  country's 
winter  and  spring.  Still  more  dismal 
would  have  been  cold  surrender,  the 
disarmed  dream  taken  handcuffed 
past  the  cameras,  wincing  at  the 
lights.  But  to  die  in  a  flaming  house 
with  a  flaming  palm  above  you  and 
something  resembling  the  Americal 
Division  crouched  in  the  street  out- 
side is  not  exactly  what  it  means 
to  be  defeated,  not  when  it  happens 
in  plain  sight  of  millions  of  view- 
ers, among  whom  an  unhealthy 
number  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  show.  The  po- 
lice had  come  away  the  empty-handed 
winners  of  a  fight  they  could  hardly 
have  lost,  while  the  six  inside  the 
house  had  died  the  only  death  that 
could  give  full  meaning  to  the  idea 
of  being  a  "terrorist."  And  now  that 
word,  so  long  in  finding  an  Ameri- 
can application,  had  become  a  word 
that  carried  with  it  a  dangerous  un- 
dertow. 

Barry  Farrell  is  Harper's  contributing  editor 
for  the  W est  Coast.  Formerly  associated  with 
Time  and  Life,  he  is  now  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Los  Angeles. 


Because  gunfire  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  yellow  stucco  house 
had  led  the  police  to  launch  their 
assault  on  the  familiar  assumption 
that  anyone  inside  had  to  be  Viet- 
cong,  the  coroner's  announcement 
that  Patricia  Hearst  was  not  among 
the  dead  had  been  greeted  at  head- 
cmarters  as  a  public-relations  god- 
send. LJnhampered  by  the  need  to 
mourn  the  death  by  fire  of  a  mil- 
lionaire publisher's  daughter,  the 
mayor  could  praise  "Operation 
SLA"  for  its  clean,  professional  char- 
acter. Press  conferences  could  fea- 
ture the  theme  of  law  enforcement 
dealing  insurrection  a  mortal  blow  in 
the  battle  of  54th  and  Compton, 
where  decisive  police  action  had  re- 
duced the  famous  Cinque  from  ter- 
rorist leader  to  terrifying  sight,  the 
same  hard  fate  that  had  consumed 
half  his  outrageous  army.  The  police 
could  admit  to  a  workmanlike  pride, 
as  if  the  cinders  that  reposed  in  Dr. 
Noguchi's  morgue  were  just  the  kind 
of  trophies  they  were  after  in  their 
war  with  the  SLA.  No  regrets  were 
expressed  that  none  of  these  most- 


A  LET-BURIN  SITUATION  

wanted  persons  would  henceforth 
be  available  for  questioning,  clear 
though  it  may  have  been  that  a  cer- 
tain interest  still  attached  to  a  num- 
ber of  questions  only  the  dead  could 
answer — how  they  had  turned  Patty 
into  Tania,  for  example.  In  the  flush 
of  combat  victory,  such  matters  were 
waved  aside. 

What  absorbed  the  authorities  in- 
stead was  the  military  merit  of  the 
May  17  campaign,  a  question  of  per- 
formance, not  intent.  With  more  than 
500  officers  on  hand  to  secure  the  pe- 
rimeter and  keep  the  ghetto  crowds 
at  bay.  with  helicopters  lacing  through 
smoke  and  gas  to  coordinate  move- 
ment and  direct  fire,  with  ammo 
wagons  and  Ml 6s  and  German-made 
MP40  submachine  guns,  the  flak- 
jacketed  Special  Weapons  and  Tac- 
tics teams  had  conducted  themselves 
as  in  an  exercise  at  Quantico  or  Ben- 
ning,  pouring  1,200  rounds  into  the 
target  without  bringing  death  or  in- 
jury to  anyone  outside.  Only  twenty- 
three  SWAT-schooled  officers  had  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  shooting — five 
of  them  FBI  men,  the  rest  from  the 
LAPD — and  only  one  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds in  camera  range  had  been  seen 
on  TV  displaying  less  than  the  de- 
sired level  of  deliberation  and  com- 
portment, a  shirtless  volunteer  in 
Bermuda  shorts  waving  a  large  re- 
volver. When  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
interloper  from  some  department  in 
the  suburbs,  unclouded  satisfaction 
became  the  order  of  the  day  among 
officials  at  Parker  Center,  and  their 
blameless  critiques  gave  little  cause 
to  quarrel  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  central  claim:  nobody  caters  a 
fire  fight  quite  like  the  LAPD. 

BUT  THEN  THE  BODY  count  got 
bungled.  Then  documents,  photo- 
graphs, and  keepsakes  belonging  to 
the  dead  were  found  in  the  rubble  by 
scavengers  after  the  crime  lab  had 
raked  through  it  for  days,  employing 
an  electromagnetic  metal  detector  and 
other  eye-catching  devices.  Children 
had  to  be  warned  not  to  play  with 
live  rounds  found  scattered  around 
the  neighborhood — they  might  be 
SLA  bullets,  spiked  with  cyanide. 
Thirty-five  persons  filed  $150,000  in 
claims  against  the  city  for  damage 
done  to  buildings  and  cars  by  bullets 
and  fire.  Tania  and  her  accomplices 
slipped  from  sight  after  making  a 
dozen  appearances  all  over  town  in 
a  succession  of  stolen  vehicles,  caus- 


ing the  police  to  lurch  about  in  pa- 
thetically heavy  numbers,  as  if  500 
to  6  were  the  tightest  odds  they'd  go. 
The  aura  of  clean  professionalism 
began  to  dim.  It  began  to  appear  in- 
stead that  the  police  had  been  flaunt- 
ing their  mastery  in  battle  as  a  mask 
for  their  sour  luck  in  crime  detection. 

The  first  note  of  official  displea- 
sure with  the  ferocity  of  the  assault 
came  within  a  week,  when  a  city 
councilman  refused  to  join  his  col- 
leagues in  voting  to  honor  the  police 
with  a  special  commendation.  Sens- 
ing that  they  were  about  to  be  had, 
as  usual,  the  police  responded  sharp- 
ly in  the  press,  pointing  out  that 
the  property-damage  claims  could 
nearly  all  be  traced  to  the  sight- 
less fusillade  laid  down  by  the  uni- 
sex guerrillas.  Moreover,  the  fire 
that  took  the  target-house  had  been 
purely  accidental,  touched  off  by  ex- 
ploding Speedy  Heat  Jumbo  tear  gas 
grenades  or  by  bullets  striking  one 
of  the  Molotov  cocktails  the  terrorists 
no  doubt  had  inside;  and  since  the 
fire  hadn't  discouraged  the  gunners 
at  the  windows  until  the  whole  house 
was  ablaze,  would  any  sane  person 
have  risked  his  life  to  douse  it  any 
sooner?  The  police  vocabulary  in- 
cluded  a  term  for  precisely  this  kind 
of  showdown — "a  let-burn  situation." 
It  was  no  more  than  a  technical 
term,  normally  unfreighted  with  the 
vivid  pictures  of  suffering  it  hap- 
pened to  call  to  mind  now.  But  it  was 
still  a  troublesome  phrase  to  hear 
spoken,  one  that  seemed  to  express 
a  definite  combat  nostalgia. 

Forced  further  back  on  the  defen- 
sive by  some  unfavorable  TV  cover- 
am-  i  these  terrorists  had  clergymen 
and  doctors  for  fathers,  and  their 
anguish  had  been  widely  shared  on 
the  network  news),  the  police  main- 
tained that  they  had  attacked  the 
house  instead  of  lay  ing  peaceful  siege 
to  it  only  because  the  onset  of  dark- 
ness made  them  fear  that  the  terror- 
ists might  escape,  spreading  gunplay 
through  the  neighborhood  and  en- 
dangering innocent  lives.  Since  mil- 
lions had  observed  the  shoot-out  in 
progress  and  come  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  house  had  been 
rather  well  surrounded,  it  was  sur- 
prising that  the  police  would  resort 
to  this  argument  from  weakness,  es- 
pecially when  a  more  sympathetic, 
less  preposterous  explanation  had 
presented  itself  so  cleary  on  TV:  the 
humor  of  the  crowds  behind  the  bar- 
ricades. As  always,  the  police  were 


in  the  ghetto  on  a  limited  vis  ]  „ 
could  not  bivouac  there.  A  j  » 
exhilaration  in  the  streets  aro  i  t 
shoot-out  told  judicious  comn  *  I 
that  darkness  would  bring  trc  i|  u 
many  forms.  W  hen  the  ACI  |l 
several  black  community  spo  f i 
charged  that  the  attack  woui  Hp 
never  o<  •  ui  red  had  the  teji  I 
holed  up  in  Beverly  Hills  or  'A  t 
wood,  the  police  would  hav  <j  (• 
well  to  fall  back  on  the  All-F  j  * 
Law  Fnforcement  Answer — >«  > 
steeped  in  integrity.  Instead! 
countered  hotly  with  an  eerie  n  1 
ise.  If  duty  compelled  it,  thej'tc  f 
ready  to  waste  the  finest  ho<  h  'l 
town. 


Inasmuch   as   Donald   Davil  I! 
Freeze  had  been  a  winner  \i 
snitch  before  he  became  a  ;  ie 
field  marshal,  and  since  he  w  a 
strongly  rumored  to  have  worPl 
a  time  as  a  paid  informant  1  I 
intelligence  division  of  the  ]  J 
it  was  probably  inevitable  th  i 
ister  inferences  would  also  be  ai 
from  the  annihilating  force  1 
attack,  from  the  apparent  de;  el 
erase  all  traces  of  the  gang  i  tt 
of  trying  for  at  least  one  pr  m 
Few  radicals  had  ever  been  sie 
make  much  sense  of  the  SL/  a 
the  only  ones  who  had  wereihi 
who  saw  Cinque  as  a  provo  t< 
gone  hog-wild.  DeFreeze's  wal  w 
escape  from  Soledad  in  the  rt 
of  1973  was  often  cited  as  a  pi| 
this  hypothesis,  as  was  the  SL/;< 
cision  to  introduce  itself  las  I 
vember  with  the  murder  of  IV In 
Foster,  the  first  black  superintd 
of  schools  in  Oakland  and  a  '>ei 
ally  of  the  militant  poor.  At  firs  co 
sidered  no  more  than  routinely  ai 
noid,  this  view  gained  some  rips 
as  the  190-day  "manhunt"  dr  ;g 
on  for  the  wildly  theatrical  guei  II 
The   police   have   Cinque   in  hi 
sights,  it  was  reasoned,  but  are  a 
ing  to  strike  until  he  is  posit  nl 
for  the  kill.  Two  weeks  befoi  i 
shoot-out,  stories  of  DeFreezeVfl 
sible  involvement  with  the  LAP  i 
peared  in  the  press,  alongsid  tl 
Chief's  flat  denial.  But  when  the  li 
went  on  to  denounce  DeFree 
"a  cheap,  undependable,  turr  vi 
punk,"  he  seemed  to  be  admitti;! 
exactly  the  kind  of  acquaintanc  i 
paranoid  view  described. 

The  police  were  once  again  Jij 
advantaged  when  Dr.  Noguch  a(j 


r 


uj  ed  that  "psychological  autop- 
s  had  been  ordered  on  the  six  in 
:  ope  of  learning  more  about 
J  julsive"  elements  in  their  refus- 
ti  urrender;  never  in  all  his  years 
Mictice,  the  coroner  said,  had  he 
;3  ;vidence  of  such  unyielding  be- 
v|  r  in  the  face  of  flames.  Ear- 
It  had  been  possible  to  ascribe 
lerrillas'  failure  to  emerge  from 
aming  house  to  panic,  confu- 
incapacity,  or  death,  to  the  si- 
neous  collapse  of  all  alterna- 
But  when  the  coroner's  read- 
f  seared  tissues  taken  from  the 
rists'  lungs  disclosed  a  degree  of 
litment  to  the  fight  that  sur- 
d  his  understanding,  a  new  in- 
rj  elation  of  the  shoot-out  seemed 
red,  one  that  implied  that  the 
Je  had  merely   outdone  them- 
l\i  in  obliging  the  terrorists'  kami- 
intentions. 

le  fatal  incaution  of  the  SLA's 
Day  flight  from  its  sanctuary  in 
Francisco  to  the  mercury-vapor 
i  of  fire  it  discovered  in  L.A. 
1  almost  be  comprehended  in  this 
.  So  could  Tania's  tendency  to 
:,  General  Teko's  absurd  theft  of 
ir  of  49-cent  sweat  socks  while 
ping  for  cold-weather  gear  in  a 
ling  goods  store,  the  whole  gang's 
recourse  to  offering  strangers 
Ireds  of  dollars  to  lodge  for  a 
t  in  places  where  the  neighbors 
it  stop  by  to  marvel.  It  must  be 
that  the  sweat-socks  factor  is  a 
ersal  among  people  on  the  lam — 
body  always  has  to  give  the 
e  away.  But  what  directed  the 
2e  to  the  free-fire  zone  on  Comp- 
Avenue  was  not  the  shoplifting 

0  (which  led  to  Tania's  baptism 
in  automatic  rifleperson:  spray - 
the  front  of  the  store  to  aid  the 
)lifter's  escape  ) .  What  attracted 
police  was  a  telephone  call  from 
grandmother  of  some  little  chil- 

1  who  were  frightened  to  come 
le  and  find  the  Malcolm  X  Corn- 
Unit  camped  out  in  their  liv- 
room,  engaged  in  the  fondling  of 
dcliers  and  guns.  Since  this  was 
ircissistic  folly  indulged  in  by  ev- 
member  of  the  innermost  cadre, 
eems  fair  to  assume  that  some 
rrant  group  impulse  had  gotten 
best  of  the  terrorists'  dedication 
their  fundamental  rule:  "Keep 
r  ass  down  and  be  bad."  Making 
mselves  conspicuous,  imploring 
ible  to  hurry  to  their  door,  they 
e  seeking  a  shortcut  to  the  dream 
a  revolutionary  D-Day,  the  day 
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the  street  fighting  finally  begins.  The 
police  were  being  beckoned,  one 
might  say. 

If  all  this  was  so,  then  Cinque's 
-uicide  represented  no  failure  of 
nerve.  Having  provoked  the  author- 
ities into  arranging  for  his  televised 
immolation,  he  must  have  been  aware 
thai  death  was  offering  him  better 
terms  than  many  general  field  mar- 
shals have  to  settle  for.  With  his  com- 
rades dead  or  dying  and  a  fire  storm 
outside,  he  must  have  felt  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  slither  down  into 
the  crawl  space,  press  the  pistol  to 
his  temple,  and  depart  this  life  on  a 
swoon  of  highest  Hitlerian  rapture. 


T^Hls  the  laws  of  paradox  were 
invoked  in  many  ways  to  confuse 
the  moral  content  of  this  climactic 
encounter  between  the  police  and  the 
SLA.  The  same  pattern  had  obtained 
from  the  beginning,  as  though  each 
side  was  impelled  by  larger  forces  to 
move  in  ways  that  could  only  work 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  other. 
The  SLA,  with  its  miserable  preten- 
sions, its  rummy   love   of  slogans 
and  guns,  had  done  no  more  for  "the 
people"  than  to  cause  some  food  to 
be  flung  at  them  from  trucks.  The 
language  of  its  communiques,  reek- 
ing of  Vietnam  and  the  cellblocks, 
conveyed  a  bitterness  and  confusion 
that  estranged  even  persons  usually 
disposed  to  searching  for  high  mo- 
tives in  low  acts.  Such  "counterrevo- 
lutionary" antics  as  winging  passers- 
by  on  the  way  out  of  bank  jobs  and 
issuing    murder    warrants  against 
"fascist  insects"  who  turned  out  to  be 
old  friends  gone  stale  on  the  dream 
had  made  the  SLA  the  pariahs  of 
the  Left,  assailed  by  the  Movement's 
most  radical  voices.  Because  of  the 
SLA,  the  police  were  enjoying  a 
credibility  that  hadn't  been  theirs  in 
years.  It  would  be  harder  than  ever 
to  do  time  in  the  California  prisons, 
more  dangerous  to  call  oneself  a  rev- 
olutionary. And  for  all  the  terrorists' 
talk  of  raising  the  fighting  conscious- 
ness of  the  people,  their  one  great 
accomplishment  had  been  a  kind  of 
countermiracle — restoring  to  a  flat- 
tering light  long  absent  the  image  of 
the  well-enough-meaning  white  Amer- 
ican daddy. 

The  police,  however,  were  equipped 
to  perform  even  greater  feats  of 
transmutation.  In  the  words  of  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  (who,  as  the  principal 
target  of  the  SLA's  propaganda  sec- 


tion, was  now  a  beloved  figure  de- 
spite his  father  and  his  father  before 
him),  the  police  had  used  their 
vaunted  firepower  to  turn  "dingbats 
into  martyrs."  The  police  had  the 
good  taste  not  to  respond  to  this  fa- 
miliar accusation;  the  men  of  the 
LAPD  are  so  accustomed  to  hold- 
ing their  silence  while  eulogies  are 
spoken  over  the  graves  of  the  "per- 
petrators" they  kill  that  their  badges 
might  as  well  be  inscribed  "De  mor- 
tuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  But  death  is  a 
marvelous  restorative  in  affairs  of 
this  kind,  and  a  death  like  Cinque's 
could  do  more  to  improve  a  man's 
grasp  on  the  reins  of  revolution  than 

a.*°"f.  sPent  nic»ng  in  rooms 
with  "iV enceremos!"  written  on  the 
wall.  Because  of  the  shoot-out,  and 
for  no  other  reason,  many  would  be 
driven  to  acts  of  emulation.  Many 
would  feel  a  need  to  express  their 
"solidarity"  with  the  fallen  com- 
mandos of  an  idea  not  long  ago  de- 
spised. The  shoot-out  validated  the 
SLA's  otherwise  empty  claim  to  rel- 
evance. In  effect,  it  came  as  the 
crowning  move  in  a  process  of  au- 
thentication that  began  last  Novem- 
ber with  the  killing  of  Dr.  Foster  and 
the  first  communique. 

Although  the  school  superinten- 
dent had  the  support  of  all  who 
spoke  for  the  interests  of  Oakland's 
vast  ghetto,  the  police  did  not  strong- 
ly resist  believing  the  claim  that  his 
parking-lot  murder  was  the  work  of 
Third  World  revolutionaries.  "Death 
to  the  Fascist  Insect  that  Preys  Upon 
the  Life  of  the  People!"  said  the 
SLA's  "Warrant  Order,"  employing 
a  phrase  of  Eldridge  Cleaver's.  This 
was  the  kind  of  lingo  the  police  had 
primed  themselves  to  pounce  on  back 
in  the  days  when  many  wore  "Pigs 
Eat  Panthers"  buttons.  They  seemed 
keen  to  hear  it  again,  as  though  too 
finely  trained  to  snap  at  the  sound 
of  it  to  be  put  off  by  its  incoherence 
in  this  instance.  Neither  the  police 
nor  the  media  could  immediately 
trace  the  SLA  to  any  known  quar- 
ter; yet  neither  showed  any  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  its  self-image 
as  a  liberation  army. 

In  December,  when  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  issued  a 
report  on  revolutionary  scheming  in- 
side the  prison  system,  the  SLA  failed 
to  get  a  line.  But  within  a  few  days  of 
the  kidnapping  thecommitteecame  out 
with  a  thirteen-page  study  of  the  SLA 
that  became  a  source  book  for  many 
of  the  lazier  press  accounts  that  fol- 


lowed. The  study  gave  Chair 
Richard  H.  Ichord  the  opporti 
of  becoming  the  first  man  in  W 
ington  to  grant  the  SLA  the  qi 
legitimate  status  of  an  urban  g 
rilla  army,  one  that  would  be  g< 
for  our  hearts  and  minds,  "obvi 
ly  emulating  the  Robin  Hood  ta( 
of  the  Argentinian  terrorists." 

Nearly  everyone  close  to  the  | 
was  convincd  by  this  time  that  w 
you  talked  about  the  SLA,  you  v 
talking  about  no  more  than  a  d( 
persons.  But  police  intelligence 
the  HISC  study  had  already  lin 
SLA  members  to  the  Vencerei 
Organization,     the  Revolution 
Union,  the  United  Prisoners'  Un: 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
War/Winter   Soldier  Organizat: 
and  the  Prison  Law  Collective, 
well  as  to  such  prison-based  gro 
as  the  Polar  Bear  Party,  the  Bl 
Guerrilla  Family,  and  the  Black  I 
eration  Army.  Even  the  SLA's  se\ 
headed  cobra  was  perceptively 
served  to  have  been  lifted  from  ' 
cover  of  an  old  Jimi  Hendrix  reco 
With  so  many  subversive  conn 
tions  established  in  the  minds  of 
chief  pursuers,  the  SLA's  credenti 
appeared  very  much  in  order,  a; 
the  obscure  Cinque  was  swiftly  p 
moted  into  the  ranks  of  such  cei 
fied  revolutionary  nuisances  as  B 
nardine  Dohrn  and  the  Weather  li 
derground  (whom  the  police  had! 
been  able  to  catch  either). 


HE  charade  that  led  to  the  sho 
out  could  never  have  endured 
long  or  captivated  so  many  if  t| 
SLA's  choice  of  kidnap  victim  fo\ 
been  any  less  inspired.  It  might 
said  in  fairness  that  the  theft  of  ) 
one  else's  daughter  would  have  pe 
suaded  the  Hearst  newspapers  to  jj 
along  with  calling  Cinque  a  gener 
field  marshal  and  not  putting  quot, 
tion  marks  around   it.   But  sim 
abridging  the  SLA's  fierce  etiquet 
was  always  seen  as  endangering  Pa 
ty's  chances,  the  press  at  large  fc 
lowed  the  careful  tone  set  in  Sa' 
Francisco,  seldom  letting  slip  an 
word  that  Cinque  might  find  insul 
ing.  Reporters  assigned  to  the  cas 
were  compelled  to  suppress  nume 
ous  bits  of  information  they  dug  ui 
not  because  the  details  would  ha\ 
been  useful  to  the  outlaws,  but  b< 
cause  they  would  have  embarrasse 
the  Hearsts  or  the  SLA.  When  Hear.' 
himself  went  to  the  state  behavio: 


tment  center  at  Vacaville  to 
lifer  called  Death  Row  Jeff  to 
d  to  Cinque  for  the  safe  return 
atty,  the  Examiner  identified 
as  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
philosophy  and  allowed  his  mes- 
to  begin  as  if  from  political 
("First  of  all,  I  want  to  extend 
very  personal  greetings  to  all 
poor  and  oppressed  peoples  of 
vorld" ) .  Rarely  in  the  history  of 
inement  had   the  bars  proved 
1  so  resonant. 

s  long  as  Cinque  had  the  world's 
anyway,  the  media  might  have 
3  better  to  have  pretended  to  a 
greater  thirst  for  his  teachings, 
ling  the  man  to  deplete  himself 
he  struggle  to  find  the  words.  In- 
d,  Cinque  could  always  lapse  into 
/ocative  silence  and  count  on  a 
rus  of  police  officials,  politicians, 
rewrite  men  to  do  his  nattering 
him.  One  imagines  the  grandeur 
t  must  have  enveloped  the  plum- 
e  drinker  as  he  lolled  around  the 
hhouse  waiting  for  the  six  o'clock 
|rs.  One  imagines  how  Nancy  Ling 
frry  must  have  surged  with  wonder 
hear  herself  described  as  the  en- 
y's  "chief  theoretician,"  a  title  last 
id  by  General  Giap,  now  bestowed 
on  this  child  of  Santa  Rosa  whose 
W  seemed  most  intriguing  when 
ndensed  to  the  phrase  that  usually 
lowed — "former    Goldwater  sup- 
rter  and  topless  blackjack  dealer." 
le  also  imagines  that  Tania's  ex- 
cism  of  her  Patty  past  could  not 
ve  been  accomplished  in  less  light; 
r  while  guilt  and  sex  might  have 
)ne   the   job    alone    if  cunningly 
ixed   together,   a   true  American 
ainwashing  would  need  to  see  it- 
lf  confirmed  on  television. 
By  the  time  the  SLA  made  the 
rivers  of  Time  and  Newsweek,  it  was 
lear  that  the  miniscule  army  had 
niched  upon  the  sorest  of  American 
ulnerabilities,  the  temptation  to  see 
1  new  calamities  the  appearance  of 
Sew  entertainments.  But  the  notion 
hat  the  media  somehow  overplayed 
'ae  story  or  romanticized  the  guer- 
illas could  not  be  more  mistaken, 
lie  sense  of  abiding  menace  that 
;ave  the  story  its  sting  derived  not 
mly  from  the  perils  of  Patty  but  also 
rom  the  many  false  alarms  set  off 
)y  the  authorities,  ever  ready  as  they 
ire  to  announce  that  the  enemy  has 
anded.  Since  the  SLA's  "actions" 
were  all  specifically  criminal,  there 
was  never  a  sound  police  reason  for 
the  gang  to  be  approached  as  a  ter- 
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Here's  What  You  Do 

•  Fill  out  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon. 

•  Indicate  your  preference  of  boy 
or  girl,  and  country. 
Or  .  .  . 

•  Check  the  box  marked  "Choose 
any  child  who  needs  my  help," 
allowing  us  to  assign  you  a  child 
from  our  emergency  list. 

•  Enclose  your  first  monthly 
check.  The  cost  is  only  $15  each 
month  to  help  a  child  who  needs 
you. 

Here's  What  You  Will  Receive 


•  In  about  two  weeks  you'll  receive  a 
Personal  Sponsor  Folder  with  photo- 
graph and  information  on  the  child  you 
sponsor  and  a  description  of  the  project 
where  the  child  receives  help. 

•  Later  on  ...  a  "welcome  letter"  from 
the  overseas  field  office. 

•  Progress  reports  on  the  child  when  you 
request  them. 

•  A  Christmas  greeting  from  the  child. 
The  opportunity  to  write  directly  to  the 


child.  You  will  be  given  the  mailing 
address  and  detailed  instructions  on 
mail  to  your  child's  country. 
Letters  from  the  child  answering  your 
correspondence.  You  receive  the  child's 
original  letter  and  an  English  transla- 
tion from  an  overseas  office.  (Staff 
workers  help  children  unable  to  write.) 
And  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
helping  a  deserving  child. 


Here's  What  Your  Sponsored  Child  Receives 


•  In  children's  homes:  supplementary 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  dedi- 
cated housemothers. 

•  In  Family  Helper  Projects:  school  sup- 
plies and  clothing,  medical  assistance, 
emergency  food  and  shelter,  and  family 
guidance  from  a  trained  child  care 
worker. 


•  Special  aid  depending  on  the  country 
and  the  type  of  project. 

•  Psychological  support  because  the  child 
knows  you  care. 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  for  children 

in:  Brazil,  India,  Guatemala  and  Indo- 
nesia. 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  box  265n,  Richmond,  ^261 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country )- 


□  Choose  any  child  who  needs  my  help. 
I  will  pay  $15  a  month.  I  enclose  first  pay- 
ment of  S  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 


Name. 


Address. 


_Zip. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


City-  

State  

Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians.  Write  1407 
Yonge,  Toronto  7. 
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rori-t  organization.  Cinque   &  Co. 
were  wanted  for  prison  escape,  mur- 
der, kidnapping,  bank  robbery,  arson, 
auto  theft,  the  illegal  possession  of 
weapons,  and  forty-seven  kinds  of 
conspiracy,  more  or  less;  it  ought 
not  to  have  mattered  that  much  that 
they  fancied  themselves  an  army.  But 
it  did  matter.  It  gave  the  police  oc- 
i  asion  to  imagine  themselves  engaged 
in  a  higher,  more  historic  struggle 
than  their  normal  war  against  the 
rats.  It  turned  the  law-enforcement 
mind  to  new  hardware,  new  special- 
ties, to  techniques  often  practiced  but 
seldom  put  to  use.  It  induced  politi- 
cians of  the  most  remote  and  extra- 
neous variety  to  jump  aboard  the 
case,  some  urging  caution  for  Pat- 
t)  -  sake,  some  scolding  the  police 
for  their  "timidity,"  all  of  them  en- 
larging the  fear  of  these  home-grown 
fedayeen.  Finally  the  police  took  to 
explaining  themselves  too  loudly  and 
too  much,  letting  their  frustration 
-how,  losing  that  implacable  look  so 
important  to  their  work:  and  all  of 
this  was  tinder  for  a  let-burn  situation. 
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SPECULATIONS  AS  To  the  moral  tone 
of  the  chord  that  is  struck  in  the 
American  people  by  excitements  of 
this  kind  have  a  way  of  draining 
meaning  from  the  language.  This  was 
a  guerrilla  action  occurring  deep  in 
the  national  consciousness,  a  father- 
daughter  dialogue  much  abetted  by 
money  and  guns.  Nowhere  on  this 
earth  dwells  a  people  too  high-minded 
to   respond   to   its  allure.   The  six- 
month  rise  and  fall  of  the  SLA  fol- 
lowed the  typical  course  of  all  such 
"'reign-  of  terror.*'  and  the  silence 
that  follows  the  shoot-out  crescendo 
is  typically  uninformative.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  country's  infatuation 
with  violence,  or  its  guilt  over  war 
crimes,  or  its  decline  into  self-doubt, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  spell 
the  guerrillas  cast  here.  But  to  say 
these  things  is  not  to  name  the  nerve 
-o  pleasurably  twanged  by  the  worst 
of  the  nightly  news. 

The  psychoanalytic  approach,  al- 
ways subject  to  the  fallacy  of  infer- 
ring general  madness  from  the  mad- 
ness  of  a  few.  is  further  complicated 
when  so  many  of  the  patients  have 
been  killed.  Since  the  gang's  mem- 
bers were  a  conspicuous  juxtaposi- 
tion of  bad-assed  blacks  and  young 
white  Lesbians,  the  surmise  has  been 
made  that  its  appeal  was  essentially 
sadomasochistic,  and  a  number  of 


commonly  observed  reactions  to  the 
news  seem  to  correspond  to  this  idea: 
the  unwholesome  amusement  in  Pat- 
ty's metamorphosis;  the  sharp,  un- 
explained  impatience   with  anyone 
caught  vaguely  in  the  middle  (Pat- 
ty's boyfriend,  for  example,  the  apt- 
ly named  Weed ) ;  the  absurd  ring  of 
any  voice  not  speaking  the  dialect 
of  maximum  involvement  (as  when 
Patty's  younger  sister  urged  her  to 
surrender  for  the  good  of  her  cause 
'if  you  really  feel  the  SLA  is  your 
thing').  But  the  S-M  interpretation 
of  the  SLA  will  have  to  await  the  wit- 
ness of  Tania — if  she  can  be  taken 
alive:  then,  perhaps,  it  will- be  dis- 
covered that  her  venom  in  renounc- 
ing her  past  only  betrayed  the  desper- 
ation of  her  wish  to  foreclose  upon 
her  future,  that  what  her  tapes  were 
really  saying  was,  "Spank  me  if  you 
can." 

Yet  one  resists  these  terms,  turn- 
ing instead  to  the  forlorn  sound  of 
the  father's  voice  as  he  tries  once 
more  to  be  reasonable.  Poor  Hearst! 
What  a  service  he  could  do  if  only 
a  flash  of  divine  exasperation  would 
sear  his  wounds  and  drive  him  out 
to  confront  the  twenty-headed  micro- 
phone cobra  one  last  time;  and  there 


their  suffering  alone,  convicts 
natural  revolutionaries.  The  rail 
Left,  ignoring  Marx  and  Lenin  9 
vor  of  Jackson  and  Cleaver,  has  M 
much  to  encourage  this  belief  i  ] 
cent  years,  and  although  Cinqu< 
dismissed  as  an  embarrassment  < 
alive  and  at  large,  in  death  h( 
comes  yet  another  black  martyr  vt 
story  will  be  told  to  further  this  . 
self-deception.  Men  who  survive 
confinement  with  strength  enougl 
to  be  angry  almost  always  lack 
ability  to  estimate  the  meaning 
fight  outside  the  walls.  They  i 
lived  with  such  diminished  cha 
that  few  risks  seem  too  great  to  tl 
They  think  everyone  wants  to 
up  the  gun.  They  think  ever) 
wants  to  die  as  much  as  they  d( 
life  and  death  like  Cinque's  car 
made  to  seem  a  triumph  over  dest'f 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  ex 
pie  will  be  followed  many  times, 
authorities  are  aware  of  these  ' 
liticized"  prisoners,  and  most  aj 
that  the  convict-led,  eight-to-twe 
person  revolutionary  combat  tean 
the  "grave  new  threat"  that  will  hi 
the  streets  for  many  years  to  co 


in  the  clear  air  of  Hillsborough,  calm 
eyes  raised  to  a  camera's  stare,  to 
speak  in  mea-ured  tones  the  words 
lii-  brooding  country  needs  to  hear 
'Tania.  go  fuck  yourself."  Deaf 
Ears  to  the  Fatuous  Ingrate  that 
Preys  Upon  the  Hearts  of  Her  People! 


ry*Hi:    INTERESTS   OF   Los  Anj:ele- 
ICounty  have  required  that  portions 
of  Cinque's  brain,  skull,  heart,  and 
liver,  as  well  a-  his  fingertips  and 
teeth,    remain    with    Dr.  Noguchi. 
But    apart    from    these  deletions, 
the  man  is  dead  and  buried,  gone 
for  good.  Refusals  to  mourn  have 
been    heard    from    every  quarter. 
Even  Tania's  taped  elegy,  found  in 
an  alley  two  weeks  after  the  shoot- 
out, fails  to  capture  any  hint  of  the 
charm  he  must  hav  e  held  for  her,  this 
onetime  robber  of  prostitutes  who 
taught  her  that  "to  live  was  to  shoot 
straight" — a  disheartening  lesson,  it 
would  seem. 

But  there  was  one  thing  about 
Cinque  that  makes  it  certain  he  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten:  he  was  the 
infinitely  replaceable  man.  Cinque 
was,  possessed  of  the  most  widely 
shared  delusion  in  prison  life  today, 
the  belief  that  by  the  authority  of 


IT  took  a  mov  i  H,  but  the  city  co 
cil  finally  got  around  to  comme 
ing  the  LAPD  for  its  courage  £ 
efficiency  in  "freeing  this  city  a 
the  nation  of  an  unconscionable  rei 
of  terror  imposed  by  wanton,  n 
guided  revolutionaries."  This  help 
preserve  the  illusion  of  victory,  ; 
unless  one  counted  the  bombing 
tlie  state  attorney  general's  Los  i 
geles  offices  claimed  by  the  WeatB 
I  nderground,  the  streets  were  inde 
free  of  terrorists.  The  police  gave 
credence  at  all  to  General  Teko's  si 
gestion  in  a  taped  communique  tbi 
"B  Team  Leader"  of  the  Symbione 
antiaircraft  brigade  deserved  ere. 
for  downing  a  police  helicopter  wi 
a  Ru>sian-made  missile  seven  da 
after  the  shoot-out.  It  was  true  th 
a  chopper  had  crashed  northwest 
the  city  on  that  day.  killing  the  cor 
mander  of  the  SWAT  team  and  i 
juring  two  of  its  members.  But  thei 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  th 
crash  had  not  been  accidental.  Th 
pilot,  it  appeared,  had  simply  flow 
too  close  to  the  ground  while  the  o) 
ficers  were  practicing  a  skill  to  b 
held  in  readiness  for  future  let-bur 
type  encounters.  They  were  learnin 
to  hit  ground  targets  from  a  mov  in 
gun  platform. 
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4Y  BICYCLE  TRIP 


ss  the  Alps  and  head-on  into  a  Volkswagen 


MOST  FORMS  of  intelligent  life, 
let  other  people  do  my  thinking 
le,  and,  having  been  conditioned 
gard  ecology  and  physical  fitness 
econd  in  sanctity  only  to  the 
•r.-hip  of  two  or  more  autonio- 
,  1  was  vulnerable  to  the  sugges- 
i<  that  bicycling  was  the  next  ap- 
■riate  step  on  the  road  to  a  more 
ect  me.  Normally  such  aberrant 
rines  are  metabolized  by  the 
n  and  excreted  harmlessly 
ugh  the  mouth,  but  this  particu- 

■  one  infected  me  just  as  1  was 
Mat  to  embark  on  a  leisurely  jour- 
I  from  Northern  Italy  to  a  charter 
I  it  that  awaited  me  at  Rhein-Main 
1  oort  outside  Frankfurt.  I  decided, 
a  jrdingly,  to  bicycle  over  the  Alps. 
|\vo  nominal  friends,  imperfectly 

■  pressing  their  snickers,  drove  me 
I  to  the  notoriously  uncelebrated 
Icken  Pass  on  the  Italian-Austrian 
I  der  in  order  to  see  me  off.  There 
I  y  watched,  convulsed,  as  I  loaded 
latchel,  an  overnight  bag,  and  mis- 

0  aneous  scraps  of  survival  gear 

1  o  the  back  of  my  gray  four-speed 
Ino.  The  weather  was  threatening, 
If  their  convulsions  gave  way  to 
[iterical  cackles  as  I  took  the  pre- 
l^tion  of  draping  a  poncho  over  my- 
T  and  the  entire  ensemble  and  then 

bbled  off  toward  the  frontier  look- 
;  like  a  greenish-brown  lump  of 
ibulatory  Jtll-O. 

almost  immediately  I  had  new 
oblnns  to  contend  with.  For  exam- 
i,  my  bicycle  seemed  disposed  to 
celerate,  a  tendency  attributable 
rtially  to  my  proceeding  down  a 
adient  that  dropped  fifteen  feet 
ery  forty  yards  and  partially  to  the 
owing  inefficiency  of  the  brakes,  for 
aich  I  had  a  light  drizzle  and  my 
•avy  load  to  thank.  It  occurred  to 
e  that  I  could  not  continue  to  accel- 
ate  indefinitely  without  seriously 
"pairing  my  ability  to  negotiate  the 
Id's  innumerable  sharp  curves.  I 
is  at  something  of  a  loss,  on  the 
ier  hand,  to  know  how  I  was  going 


to  -low  myself  down  when  it  was 
clearly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  me- 
chanical instrumentalities  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose.  After 
some  thought  and  a  methodical  analy- 
sis of  the  alternatives  open  to  me,  I 
elected  to  deal  with  the  situation  by 
sticking  out  my  right  foot  as  a  supple- 
mentary brake  and  screaming  in 
panic.  This  neat  bit  of  improvisation 
brought  me  safely  down  the  moun- 
tain with  only  my  larynx  and  a  few 
Alpine  villages  in  any  way  agitated. 

Now,  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject,  I  ought  to  point  out 
that  pushing  a  heavily  loaded  bicycle 
up  a  mountain  differs  in  a  number  of 
important  respects  from  riding  a 
heavily  loaded  bicycle  down  one.  I 
ought  also  to  point  out  that  once  one 
has  achieved  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, one  invariably  finds  that  almost 
its  entire  surface  lies  at  lower  eleva- 
tion-. One  must  descend,  therefore, 
if  one  is  to  go  anywhere  at  all,  and 
the  whole  business  take-  on  a  dis- 
tinctly up-and-down  quality  which 
rather  calls  into  question  the  point  of 
the  pastime. 

Alas,  my  mountaineering  being  ob- 
jective-oriented rather  than  recrea- 
tional, I  had  to  resign  myself  to  the 
altitude  fluctuations.  Eventually  the 
last  Alps  were  behind  me,  however, 
and  after  a  good  night's  rest  and  a 
hearty  breakfast  in  Kitzbiihel,  thirty 
miles  of  gently  descending  or.  at 
worst,  level  road-  beckoned  me  on  to 
( Germany. 

The  day  was  memorably  brilliant 
to  the  point  of  incandescence,  and 
what  little  wind  there  was  was  at  my 
back.  I  took  a  seldom-used  side  road 
which  ran  through  a  narrow  river 
valley,  the  floor  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  fields  of  growing  crops.  It 
was  one  of  those  mornings  that  goo 
to  nourish  the  entire  bicycling  my- 
tique  and  lend  meaning  to  the  process 
of  living  as  well.  There  were  no  in- 

Robrrt  I'ilpcl  is  one  of  the  authors  of  Making 
Woodstock  (Harcourt  Brace  October). 


trusive  automobiles  to  contend  with, 
no  internal  combustion  noises  or 
emissions.  There  was  just  the  mottled 
macadam  surface,  the  clear  air,  the 
quiet  bicycle  under  the  power  of 
heart,  lungs,  and  muscle,  and  the 
drenching,  intoxicating  light. 

Thirty  miles  pass  quickly  in  Elysi- 
um, though,  and  soon  a  German  bor- 
der post  was  looming  into  view. 

'  Welcome  to  Germany,"  said  the 
guard.  "Your  bicycle  is  filthy. 

I  allowed  as  how  this  might  be  so, 
but  tried  to  explain  that  I  had  just 
a  long  way  over  a  lot  of  formi- 


come 


dable  obstacles  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Schlamperei  was  unavoid- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

"There  is  never  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing a  filthy  bicycle,"  the  guard  de- 
claimed, waving  me  on  with  a  look 
of  disgust. 

Thinking  back  now  on  thi>  inci- 
dent, I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  being  ironic.  For  it  was 
when  1  proceeded  ten  kilometers  on 
into  the  Federal  Republic  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "filthy 
was  brought  home  to  me. 

Those  who  have  never  ridden  a 
bicycle  over  a  newly  tarred  road  are 
both  very  fortunate  and  likely  to  have 
some  difficulty  imagining  what  it  en- 
tails. First  off,  it  tends  to  negate  the 
principle  of  the  wheel,  on  which  bi- 
cycles have  come  to  depend  for  their 
locomotive  efficacy:  any  portion  of  a 
bicycle  tire's  surface  that  may  be  in 
contact  with  a  newly  tarred  road  at 
any  given  time  will  display  a  marked 
propensity  for  adhering  to  it.  This 
resu'ts  in  what  might  fairly  be  termed 
a  generalized  resistance  to  rotation. 
When,  with  the  application  of  addi- 
tional muscle  power,  the  wheels  are 
kept  turning  anyway,  they  retaliate 
by  picking  up  sticky  little  pellets  of 
tar  and  then  releasing  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  centrifugal 
force  (and  their  own  vindictive  na- 
tures I  so  that  they  impact  upon  the 
cyclist's  lower  extremities  and  trunk. 
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After  five  miles  of  this  running  tor- 
ment the  road  regained  its  sanity, 
and  I  eventually  passed  a  pleasant 
nighl  leafing  through  my  English- 
German  dictionary  for  the  Teutonic 
ijiiixalenl  of  "cleaning  fluid/' 


T  in  mat  day  I  arrived,  still  nice- 
'  ly  freckled,  in  Munich  and  tele- 
phoned the  home  of  the  Grafin  von 
rauffkirchen  zu  Guttenberg-Engel- 
berg,  aka  I-  rancisca,  whom  I  had  met 
in  Home  some  months  before.  Hap- 
pily, in  spite  of  the  season  (it  was 
July  i.  she  was  in  town,  and  for  the 
next  three  days  she,  the  Graf,  and 
thcii  angelic  thirteen-) ear-old  daugh- 
ter, the  Grafchen  I  ?  ) ,  treated  me  to 
.1  round  of  beer  gar  tens,  beer  stubes, 
beer  halls,  brunches,  lunches,  teas, 
cocktail  parties,  dinners,  midnight 
snacks,  live-minute  fasts,  and  Bavar- 
ia's answer  to  Pepto-Bismol.  I  was 
left  bo  th  reluctant  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  undertake  the  next  leg  of  my 
journey,  but  the  appointed  morning 
dawned  so  wonderfully  fresh  and 
-unny  that  I  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
the  road . 

It  was  a  day  of  two  faintly  but 
somehow  insistently  interrelated  riv- 


er crossings:  first  the  Lech  at  Lands- 
berg,  where  a  comfortably  impris- 
oned Adolf  Hitler  had  dictated  Mcin 
kampj  to  an  adoring  Rudolf  Hess; 
and  then  the  Danube  at  Ulm,  where 
Albert  Einstein  was  born  and  the  au- 
thor slopped  for  the  night. 

To  my  amazement,  I  discovered  on 
looking  at  my  maps  that  I  had  cov- 
ered over  100  miles  that  day,  a  fact 
which  suggested  that  seventy-two 
hours  of  uninterrupted  guzzling  and 
gobbling  might  well  be  the  training 
regimen  of  the  future.  Gonsider:  I 
had  been  on  the  road  for  eleven 
straight  hours  since  7:00  A.M.,  riding 
shirtless  under  a  blazing  ninety-de- 
gree  mid.  How  sad  the  modern  age  ol 
sedentary  pursuits,  cigarettes,  and 
neon,  which  denies  men  the  experi- 
ence of  knowing  the  exhilaration  I 
felt  that  evening  until  approximate- 
ly 6:30.  when  J  collapsed. 

1  awoke  aching  the  next  morning 
to  my  Walpurgistag.  It  was  one  of 
those  chill  and  cloudy  days  when  the 
elements  conspire  with  one's  own 
frailties  to  compensate  for  any  plea- 
sures one  may  have  known  in  life. 
It  be  gan  with  my  laboring  up  a  long 
steep  hill  only  to  learn  from  the  view 
at  the  top  that  I  was  headed  in  the 
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wrong  direction.  It  continued 
my   attempting   to   find   a  shoi 
back  through  Ulm  to  the  north 
winding  up  instead  on  a  pitiless 
lane  highway  reserved,  it  seeme 
the  exclusive  use  of  mammoth, 
muffled,  fume-belching  diesel  tru 
When  I  finally  succeeded  in  e-ca 
Ubns,  the  Swahian  Jura  attacked 
The  Swahian  Jura  is  an  exter 
cluster    of    little    green  mount 
which  strive  to  conquer  by  attri 
those  few  straggling  northbound 
cyclists  whom  their  cousins  to 
south  failed  to  subdue  in  open 
bat.  Th  eir  ambuscades  are  cle 
orchestrated.  They  wait  until  yo 
coasting  down  some  steeply  cur 
incline  and  then  signal,  as  only 
green  mountains  can,  to  some  ex 
tant  glob  of  cumulus.  As  soon  as 
rain  is  heavy  enough  to  obscure 
vision,  they  start  springing  poth 
and  stretches  of  unpaved  gravel 
you.  Then,  just  at  the  point  w1 
the  road  straightens  out  and  you 
proach  your  maximum  velocity, 
wonderful  triangular  European  r 
sign  that  looks  like  an  exclama 
point  whose  dot  has  fled  in  te 
notifies  you  that  the  highway  is 
dergoing    construction    just  a 
meters  ahead. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I 
tained  one  of  the  most  memor 
experiences  of  my  journey.  Some 
ty  yards  in  front  of  me  I  was 
to   make   out  the   word  Umleit 
through  the  precipitation.  Umleit' 
signifies  detour  and,  sure  enou 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
road  terminated  utterly.  The  ma 
matically  inclined  will  note  with 
terest  that  my  speed  was  appr 
mately  fifteen  yards  per  second  (t 
ty  miles  per  hour  )  when  this  haz 
became  known  to  me,  and  will  t 
be  in  a  position  to  calculate  tha 
had  three  and  one-third  seconds 
which  to  execute  my  will,  put 
other  affairs  in  order,  and  beco 
hysterical.  To  deal  effectively  w 
so  many  details  in  such  a  short  ti 
requires  considerable  concentrati 
and  I  may,  therefore,  be  excused 
having  failed  to  notice  the  large  p 
in»  stone  directly  in  my  line  of 
scent. 

It  was  a  curious  business.  I  rec 
feeling  a  bump  and  then  remarki 
to  myself  how  very  odd  it  was  tha 
seemed  to  be  airborne.  I  was  jolt 
out  of  my  reverie  by  my  return 
earth,  the  sequel  to  which  was  a  pr 
nounced  hissing  noise  and  a  sens 
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..older  today.  You've  got 
Parliament.  The  recessed  fil 
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tion  of  rapid  deceleration.  I  cam*  c 
a  stop  about  ten  feet  from  the  enc  if 
the  pavement  and  congratulated  . 
self  on  escaping  a  seemingly  ine 
able  doom.  Next  I  noticed  that  1  - 
rather  closer  to  the  ground  than  I  '|| 
accustomed  to  being  when  moun  j 
in  the  saddle,  and  on  looking  dow  1 
discovered  that  both  my  wheels  l;i 
taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  obi;  I 

It  was  raining  quite  spiritedly  y 
that  time,  and  there  wasn't  a  car  \ 
the  road.  I  had  the  option,  thereby 
of  staying  where  I  was,  whimper  ; 
pathetically,  or  walking  to  the  ne  « 
est  village,  whimpering  pathetica',; 
I  chose  the  latter. 

The  nearest  village  turned  out  i 
be  some  four  kilometers  distant,  aj| 
the  trek  took  well  over  an  hc^i 
thank-  to  the  rain  and  the  rese;- 
blance  of  my  tires  to  paper  clips,, 
had  a  stroke  of  what  I  was  beginnij; 
to  think  of  as  uncharacteristic  go*lj 
fortune  on  my  arrival,  however,  a 
that  a  large  rural  bus  was  in  to^ 
about  to  depart  for  the  storied  Swa] 
ian  metropolis  of  Schwabisch  Gmiin 
The  bus  driver,  being  an  agreeal, 
sort  of  fellow,  permitted  my  bicyc 
to  accompany  me  at  half  fare. 

Schwabisch  Gmiind  ( pronounce  i 
with  the  greatest  difficulty)  w' 
where  I  spent  the  next  two  day>  wh: 
my  bicycle  was  fitted  with  ng 
wheels,  new  brakes,  new  mudguard 
new  tires,  and  new  pretensions  \ 
functionality  at  a  cost  only  slight" 
in  excess  of  the  price  I  original; 
paid  for  it.  Still,  after  many  days 
cycling,  one  becomes  habituated  t 
the  rhythmic  pulsing  of  one's  legs  c, 
the  pedals  and  the  pervading  bodij 
glow  of  sustained  uncoerced  exertio; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  expense 
and  frustrations  I  had  endured,  it  w? 
joy  to  me  to  be  able  to  mount  and  si 
off  once  again,  down  a  one-way  stre^ 
in  the  middle  of  which  I  collide 


head-on  with  a  Volkswagen. 

There  is  such  a  thing.  I  suggest,  a 
acquiescing  to  one's  destiny.  I  ha 
begun  my  trip  as  a  novice  and  ha 
had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  I  had  dea, 
with  formidable  challenges  with  the 
special  brand  of  raw  courage  tha 
only  those  who  truly  have  no  idea  o 
what  they're  doing  can  display.  I  ha< 
traveled  over  500  miles  without  emit 
ling  so  much  as  a  molecule  of  carboi 
monoxide  and.  apart  from  seven 
lacerations  and  a  broken  leg.  I  was  ii 
marvelous  physical  condition.  I  ha< 
everything  to  live  for. 

ONE  BICYCLE  FOR  SALE. 


(/our  next  can  of  beer  may  have  been 
a  Coors  can  that  was  a  Falstaff 
can  that  was  a  Carling  can. 


The  aluminum  beer  cans  chilling  in 
/our  cooler  may  have  led  other  lives. 

j  3ossibly  as  soft  drink  cans.  Possibly 
as  iced  tea  cans.  Possibly  as  other 

peer  cans.  All  because  of  alumi- 
num's recyclability. 
It's  no  secret  that  aluminum  cans 
are  popular  with  people.  They  like 

I  them  because  they're  lightweight, 
chill  quickly,  open  with  a  snap  and 
are  friendly  to  food.  Unfortunately, 

'some  of  these  cans  end  up  in  places 

■we'd  prefer  they  didn't.  Like  streets, 

, roads,  woods  and  beaches.  So, 

.Alcoa's  doing  something. 
Alcoa  is  supporting  "Yes  We  Can" 
recycling  programs  in  areas  where 
there  are  enough  aluminum  cans 
to  economically  justify  collection 
efforts.  Cooperating  recycling 
centers  pay  as  much  as 


10  cents  a  pound  for  all-aluminum 
cans.  People  are  picking  them  up. 
By  the  millions. 

Through  combined  recycling  center 
collections  of  the  aluminum  and 
beverage  industries, 


almost  334  billion  cans  have  been 
recovered  since  1970  and  over 
15  million  dollars  have  been  paid 
to  collectors. 

Although  aluminum  is  the  most 
abundant  metallic  element  in  the 
earth's  crust,  recycling  aluminum 
cans  is  a  sensible  way  to  help 
conserve  this  natural  resource.  It 
requires  only  5  percent  as  much 
energy  to  recycle  the  metal  in  an 
aluminum  can  as  it  takes  to  make 
the  metal  in  the  first  place. 
If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  aluminum  can  recycling  and  how 
one  community  established  a  recla- 
mation program,  please  write  for  our 
free  brochures.  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  346-J  Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


The  reasons  for  using  aluminum 
are  found  in  aluminum  itself. 
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The  Gas-Saving  Marina, 
mily  car.  From  some  family  of 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Austin  Manna  Dealer, 
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"Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  P  O  E.  Does  not  include 
inland  transportation,  local  taxes  and  preparation 
charges.  Autcmatic  transmission  available. except  in  California. 
British  Leyland  Motors  Inc.,  Leonia,  New  Jersey  07605. 


Austin  Marina.  $2,899 

The  tough  economy  car  from  British  Leyland. 


THE  ARC  OF  FLIGHT 

Reading  Carlos  Castaneda :  a  primer  on  shamanism 


the  close  of  Tales  of  Power,  don 

i,  a  Mexican  Indian  sorcerer,  tells 

apprentice  goodbye.  After  thir- 
vears  of  listening  to  "tales  of 

er."  the  apprentice.  Carlos  Cas- 
sia, must  now  perform  his  own 

of  power.  Don  Juan,  after  sum- 
izing  his  extensive  teachings,  com- 
lds  Castaneda  to  live  with  the  to- 
cy  of  his  being,  and  describes  the 
s  of  men  who  have  failed  to  pay 
•ntion  to  the  fullness  around  them. 
?n  for  whom  an  entire  life  was 

one  Sunday  afternoon,  an  after- 
>n  which  was  not  altogether  mis- 
ble.  but  rather  hot  and  dull  and  un- 
afortable.  They  sweated  and  fussed 
reat  deal.  They  didn  t  know  where 
50.  or  what  to  do.  That  afternoon 

them  only  with  the  memory"  of 
ty  annoyances  and  tedium,  and 
n  suddenly  it  was  over:  it  was  al- 
dy  night.  It  is  power  arising  from 
ect  experience  of  the  world  that 
I  enable  the  apprentice  to  crack 

glass  of  that  Sunday  afternoon 
I  soar  into  the  timeless  realm  of 

banian. 

rhe  earliest  depictioa  of  the 
man  is  found  in  cave  paintings  of 
lan  with  the  head  of  a  bird.  Cher 

000  years  later,  his  magical  flight 
till  celebrated — in  tale-  every  one 
tws,  in  myths  that  unite  humans 
a  the  hidden  processes  of  nature, 
ecstasies  touched  upon  by  every 
gion.  and.  among  certain  peoples 
emote  regions,  in  shared  states  of 
lordinary  reality  . 

*>onordinary  reality  often  appears 
>e  marked  by  astonishing  feats  on 
part  of  the  shaman.  Mircea  Eli- 
.  professor  of  the  history  of  reli- 
ti  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

1  the  foremost  scholar  of  shaman- 
.  has.  in  raising  "the  question  of 
reality  of  the  extrasensory  capa- 

es  and  paranormal  powers  as- 
ed  to  the  shamans."  stated  that 
though  research  into  this  question 


is  still  at  its  beginning,  a  fairly  large 
number  of  ethnographic  document? 
has  already  put  the  authenticity  of 
such  phenomena  beyond  doubt. 

Castaneda.  who  received  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Lo?  Angeles  for  his  fieldwork  with 
the  sorcerer  don  Juan,  is  unique  in 
being  the  first  ethnographer  to  go 
through  the  arduous  and  lengthy 
training  necessary  to  attain  shaman- 
hood.  Although  techniques  vary  from 
culture  to  culture,  the  goal  of  the 
apprenticeship  appears  to  be  a  con- 
stant: the  complete  dismantling  and 
reorganization  of  the  entire  sensory 
experience  of  the  aspirant.  For  the 
full-fledged  shaman,  the  question  of 
what  is  ""real  is  irrelevant.  From  The 
Teachings  of  Don  Juan:  A  laqui 
W  ay  of  Knowledge  to  A  Separate  Re- 
ality: The  Further  Teachings  of  Don 
Juan  and  Journey  to  Ixtlan,  Castan- 
eda has  tried  to  give  a  phenomenolog- 
ical  account  of  the  orderly  process  by 
which  don  Juan  took  him  from  the 
everyday  explanation  of  the  world 
into  the  "sorcerer's  explanation."  In 
order  to  convey  this  experience — 
much  of  which  was  baffling  and  irra- 
tional to  Castaneda — he  was  often 
forced  to  suspend  his  rational  judg- 
ment of  events  and  hold  aside  die 
veil  of  cultural  attitudes  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  don  Juan's  world,  a 
world  in  which  the  most  fundamental 
units  of  reality  were  totallv  alien.  In 
Tales  of  Power,  Castaneda  is  at  last 
able  to  carry  on  activities  within  the 
sorcerer  s  world  while  retaining  an 
awareness  that  both  the  everyday  de- 
scription of  reality  and  the  sorcerer's 
description  are  equally  detailed  and 
arbitrary. 

There  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversy about  Castanedas  work, 
which  is  perhaps  best  seen  as  one 
more  aspect  of  a  much  larger  contro- 


versy. "In  many  related  areas  of 
thought,  such  as  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, physics,  and  medicine,  the  domi- 
nant concepts  of  the  past  fifty  years 
are  beginning  to  break  do^n  at  the 
edges."  Robert  Orn  stein  has  re- 
marked. '  Ornstein.  the  author  of  The 
Psychology  of  Consciousness,  is  con- 
ducting studies  at  the  Langley  Porter 
Neuro  psychiatric  Institute  on  the 
conscious  functions  of  the  human 
brain.  >  "Castaneda's  extraordinary 
contribution."  he  goes  on.  "is  to  ex- 
tend this  process  to  cross-cultural 
studies,  and  he  excels  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  difficulties  for  estern  man 
in  entering  other  orders  of  reality. 
He  furthermore  does  an  extraordi- 
nary job  of  portraying  the  reality  of 
these  nonordinary  experience-. 

Tales  oi  Power  is  the  most  com- 
plex and  dramatic  volume  in  the  se- 
ries. Don  Juan's  eloquence  «  shamans 
every  where  have  been  found  to  have 
unusuallv  large  and  poetic  vocabu- 
laries •  and  the  dazzling  acts  that 
he  displays,  together  with  his  fel- 
low shaman,  don  Genaro.  manage  to 
create  a  world  in  which  the  every  day 
is  made  immediate,  intricate,  and 
-tark.  and.  as  the  excerpt  that  follows 
shows,  the  dreamed  is  made  flesh. 

In  the  arc  of  flight  from  the  ordi- 
nary, the  magician,  the  my-tic.  and 
die  artist  become  one.  At  that  mo- 
ment, art  and  reality  also  merge, 
revealing  to  us — to  borrow  from 
Proust — "diat  reality  far  from  which 
we  live,  from  which  we  get  farther 
and  farther  away  as  the  conventional 
knowledge  we  substitute  for  it  be- 
comes thicker  and  more  imperme- 
able, the  reality  that  we  might  die 
without  having  known  and  which  is 
simply  our  Ufe.  real  life,  life  finally 
discovered  and  clarified,  consequent- 
ly the  only  Ufe  that  has  been  really- 
lived — that  life  which  in  one  sen^  i- 
to  be  found  at  any  time  in  all  men." 

— Gwvneth  Cravens 
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An  appointment  with  knowledge 


The  conditions  of  a  solitary  bird  are  five: 
The  first,  that  it  flies  to  the  highest  point; 
the  second,  that  it  does  not  suffer  for 
company,  not  even  of  its  own  kind; 


1HAD  NOT  SEEN  don  Juan  for  several  months. 
It  was  the  autumn  of  1971.  I  had  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  at  the  house  of  don  Genaro, 
a  fellow  sorcerer  in  central  Mexico,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  long  drive  to 
visit  him.  On  the  second  day  of  my  journey, 
however,  on  an  impulse,  I  stopped  at  don  Juan's 
place  in  Sonora  in  the  midafternoon.  To  my 
-urprise,  I  found  him  there. 

My  surprise  seemed  to  delight  him.  He  was 
-itting  on  an  empty  milk  crate  hy  the  front 
door.  He  appeared  to  have  heen  waiting  for  me. 
There  was  an  air  of  accomplishment  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  greeted  me.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  flourished  it  in  a  comical  gesture.  Then  he 
put  it  on  again  and  gave  me  a  military  salute. 
"Sit  down,  sit  down,"  he  said  jovially. 
"1  was  going  to  go  all  the  way  to  central 
Mexico  for  nothing,''  I  said.  "And  then  I 
would  ve  had  to  drive  hack  to  Los  Angeles, 
r  hiding  you  here  has  saved  me  days  of  driving.  ' 

"Somehow  you  would've  found  me,"  he  said 
in  a  mysterious  tone,  "but  let's  say  that  you 
owe  me  the  six  days  that  you  would've  needed 
to  get  there." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  reviewed  my  early 
notes  and  had  realized  that  he  had  been  giving 
me  a  detailed  description  of  the  sorcerers' 
world  from  the  beginning  of  our  association. 
In  light  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  in  those 
stages,  I  had  begun  to  question  the  role  of  hal- 
lucinogenic plants. 

"Why  did  you  make  me  take  those  power 
plants  so  many  times?"  I  asked. 

He  mumbled  softly.  "  Cause  you're  dumb.*' 
He  tapped  me  on  the  head.  "You're  rather  slow, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  to  jolt  you." 

"So  none  of  that  was  absolutely  necessary?" 
I  asked. 

"It  was,  in  your  case.  There  are  other  types 
of  people,  however,  that  do  not  seem  to  need 
them." 

He  said  that  Eligio,  his  other  apprentice,  had 
taken  psychotropic  plants  only  once,  and  yet 
he  was  perhaps  even  more  advanced  than  I  was. 


the  third,  that  it  aims  its  beak  to  the  skies; 
the  fourth,  that  it  does  not  have  a  definite 
color; 

the  fifth,  that  it  sings  very  softly. 

— San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Dichos  de  Luz  y  A 

"To  be  sensitive  is  a  natural  condition  )i>| 
n  i lain  people,"  he  said.  "You  are  not.  ,jd 
neither  am  I.  In  the  final  analysis,  sensiti  \J 
matters  very  little.  You  have  already  acc  > 
plished  some  tasks  of  sorcery,  and  I  be! 
this  is  the  time  to  mention  the  source  of  evM 
thing  that  matters.  So  I  will  say  that  what  i  M 
ters  to  a  warrior  is  arriving  at  the  totality 
oneself." 

He  ended  our  conversation  there,  makim 
gesture  to  signal  that  he  wanted  me  to  stop  t<J 
ing.  Apparently  there  was  something  or  soil 
body  nearby.  He  tilted  his  head  to  the  left,; 
if  to  listen.  I  could  see  the  whites  of  his  el 
as  he  focused  on  the  bushes  beyond  the  hou 
He  listened  attentively  for  a  few  moments 
then  whispered  that  we  had  to  go  for  a  walk 

"Is  there  something  wrong?"  I  asked,  alsow. 
a  whisper. 

"No.  Nothing  is  wrong,"  he  said.  "Evel 
thing  is  rather  right." 

He  led  me  into  the  desert  chaparral,  teal 
small  circular  area  free  from  vegetation,  a  sj it. 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  where  the  redd<i 
dirt  was  packed  and  perfectly  flat.  Don  JlkI 
sat  down  in  the  center  of  it,  facing  the  souJ- 
east.  He  pointed  to  a  place  about  five  feet  aw*fl 
from  him  and  asked  me  to  sit  there,  facing  hi  p 

"We  have  an  appointment  here  tonight,"  J 
said. 

He  scanned  the  surroundings  with  a  qui 
glance,  turning  around  on  his  seat  until  he  wj 
again  facing  the  southeast. 

His  movements  had  alarmed  me.  I  asked  hi 
whom  we  had  the  appointment  with. 

"With  knowledge,"  he  said.  "Let's  say  th 
knowledge  is  prowling  around  here." 

He  quickly  changed  the  subject  and  urgl 
me  to  be  natural,  that  is,  to  take  notes  and  ta 
as  we  would  have  done  at  his  house. 

What  was  most  pressing  to  me  at  that  tin 
was  the  vivid  sensation  I  had  had  six  montl 
before  of  "talking"  to  a  coyote.  That  ever 
meant  to  me  that  for  the  first  time  I  had  bee 
capable  of  visualizing  or  apprehending,  throug 


hj  senses  and  in  sober  consciousness,  the  sor- 
:ej  rs'  description  of  the  world,  a  description 
|j  hich  communicating  with  animals  through 
\m  ch  was  a  matter  of  course. 
J  We're  not  going  to  engage  ourselves  in 
\l\  [ling  on  any  experience  of  that  nature,"  don 
\J  i  said  upon  hearing  my  question. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  you  do  now 
j|  ;h  would  have  seemed  insane  to  you  ten 
A  s  ago.  Those  things  themselves  did  not 
1  lge,  but  your  idea  of  yourself  changed; 
m  t  was  impossible  before  is  perfectly  possible 
ji  ,  and  perhaps  your  total  success  in  chang- 
in  yourself  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  In  this 
■  ir  the  only  possible  course  that  a  warrior 
I  is  to  act  consistently  and  without  reserva- 
Mis.  You  know  enough  of  the  warrior's  way 
u  ct  accordingly,  but  your  old  habits  and  rou- 
tf  s  stand  in  your  way." 
I  understood  what  he  meant. 

Do  you  think  that  writing  is  one  of  the  old 
Hiits  1  should  change?"  I  asked, 
lie  did  not  answer.  He  stood  up  and  turned 
tjiook  at  the  edge  of  the  chaparral. 
[  told  him  that  I  had  received  letters  from 
4  ious  people  telling  me  that  it  was  wrong  to 
1  te  about  my  apprenticeship.  They  had  cited 
la  precedent  that  the  masters  of  Eastern  eso- 
•  ic  doctrines  demanded  absolute  secrecy  about 
t  ir  teachings. 

I  'Perhaps  those  masters  are  just  indulging  in 
ling  masters,"  don  Juan  said  without  looking 
lime.  "I'm  not  a  master,  I'm  only  a  warrior. 
I  I  really  don't  know  what  a  master  feels  like.' 
r'But  maybe  I'm  revealing  things  I  shouldn't, 
j  n  Juan." 

|  "It  doesn't  matter  what  one  reveals  or  what 
le  keeps  to  oneself,"  he  said.  "Everything  we 
I ,  everything  we  are,  rests  on  our  personal 
I  wer.  If  we  have  enough  of  it,  one  word  ut- 
■  ed  to  us  might  be  sufficient  to  change  the 
lurse  of  our  lives.  But  if  we  don't  have  enough 
I  rsonal  power,  the  most  magnificent  piece  of 
Isdom  can  be  revealed  to  us  and  that  revela- 
l>n  won't  make  a  damn  bit  of  difference." 


Don  Juan  looked  at  the  horizon  and  said  that 
there  were  still  a  few  hours  of  daylight  left. 

"'We  have  to  be  here  for  a  long  time,"  he  ex- 
plained. "So,  we  either  sit  quietly  or  we  talk. 
It  is  not  natural  for  you  to  be  silent,  so  let's 
keep  on  talking.  This  spot  is  a  power  place,  and 
it  must  become  used  to  us  before  nightfall.  You 
must  sit  here,  as  naturally  as  possible,  without 
fear  or  impatience.  It  seems  that  the  easiest  way 
for  you  to  relax  is  to  take  notes,  so  write  to 
your  heart's  content. 

''And  now,  suppose  you  tell  me  about  your 
dreaming." 

"Dreaming  entailed  cultivating  a  peculiar 
control  over  one's  dreams  to  the  extent  that  the 
experiences  undergone  in  them  and  those  lived 
in  one's  waking  hours  acquired  the  same  prag- 
matic valence.  The  sorcerers'  allegation  was 
that  under  the  impact  of  "dreaming,"  the  or- 
dinary criteria  to  differentiate  a  dream  from 
reality  became  inoperative. 

Don  Juan's  praxis  of  "dreaming"  was  an  ex- 
ercise that  consisted  of  finding  one's  hands  in 
a  dream.  In  other  words,  one  had  to  deliberately 
dream  that  one  was  looking  for  and  could  find 
one  s  hands  in  a  dream  by  simply  dreaming  of 
lifting  them  to  the  level  of  the  eyes. 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  attempts  I  had 
finally  accomplished  the  task.  In  retrospect,  it 
had  become  evident  to  me  that  I  had  succeeded 
only  after  I  had  gained  a  degree  of  control  over 
the  world  of  my  everyday  life. 


Don  JUAN  wanted  TO  KNOW  the  salient  points. 
I  began  telling  him  that  the  difficulty  of  set- 
ting up  the  command  to  look  at  my  hands 
seemed  to  be,  quite  often,  insurmountable.  He 
had  warned  me  that  the  early  stage  of  the  prepa- 
ratory facet,  which  he  called  "setting  up  dream- 
ing," consisted  of  a  deadly  game  that  one's 
mind  played  with  itself,  and  that  some  part  of 
myself  was  going  to  do  everything  it  could  to 
prevent  the  fulfillment  of  my  task.  That  could 
include,  don  Juan  had  said,  plunging  me  into  a 


"*To  change  our 
idea  of  the 
world  is  the  crux 
of  sorcery,  and 
stopping  the 
internal  dia- 
logue is  the  only 
way  to  accom- 
plish it." 
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loss  of  meaning,  melancholy,  or  even  a  suicidal 
ili  pre-  ion.  I  did  no!  go  thai  fai .  however.  M\ 
experience  was  rather  on  the  light,  comical  side; 
nonethele--.  tin-  i  <  - 1 1 1 1  u;i-  <  ■  <  j  u .  1 1 1  \  frustrating, 
Every  tijne  I  was  ahout  to  look  at  my  hands  in 
a  dream  something  extraordinary  would  hap- 
pen; I  would  begin  to  fly,  or  my  dream  would 
turn  into  a  nightmare,  or  it  would  simply  be- 
come a  very  pleasant  experience  of  bodily  ex- 
citation; everything  in  the  dream  would  extend 
far  beyond  the  "normal"  in  matters  of  vivid- 
ness and,  therefore,  be  terribly  absorbing.  My 
original  intention  of  observing  my  hands  was 
always  forgotten  in  light  of  the  new  situation. 

One  night,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  found  my 
hands  in  my  dream.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  walk- 
ing on  an  unknown  street  in  a  foreign  city  and 
suddenly  I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  placed  them 
in  front  of  my  face.  It  was  as  if  something  with- 
in myself  had  given  up  and  had  permitted  me 
to  watch  the  backs  of  my  hands. 

Don  Juan's  instructions  had  been  that  as  soon 
as  the  sight  of  my  hands  would  begin  to  dissolve 
or  change  into  something  else,  I  had  to  shift  my 
view  from  my  hands  to  any  other  element  in  the 
surroundings  of  my  dream.  In  that  particular 
dream  I  shifted  my  view  to  a  building.  When 
the  sight  of  the  building  began  to  dissipate,  I 
focused  my  attention  on  the  other  elements  of 
llic  -ui  rounding-  in  my  dream.  The  end  result 
was  an  incredibly  clear  composite  picture  of  a 
deserted  street  in  some  unknown  foreign  city. 

At  the  end  of  my  report  of  this  and  other  ex- 
periences in  "dreaming,"  don  Juan  went  to  the 
hushes.  I  stood  up.  too.  I  was  nervous.  It  was  an 
unwarranted  sensation,  since  there  was  nothing 
precipitating  fear  or  concern.  Don  Juan  returned 
shortly.  He  noticed  my  agitation. 

He  made  me  sit  down  and  put  my  notebook 
on  my  lap.  He  coaxed  me  to  write.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  I  should  not  disturb  the  power 
place  with  feelings  of  fear  or  hesitation. 

"Why  do  I  get  so  nervous?'"  I  asked. 

"It's  natural.  "  he  said.  "Something  in  you  is 
threatened  by  your  activities  in  dreaming.  As 
long  as  you  did  not  think  about  those  activities, 
you  were  all  right.  But  now  that  you  have  re- 
vealed your  actions  you're  about  to  faint. 

"Each  warrior  has  his  own  way  of  dreaming. 
Each  way  is  different.  The  only  thing  which  we 
all  have  in  common  is  that  we  play  tricks  in 
order  to  force  ourselves  to  abandon  the  quest. 
The  countermeasure  is  to  persist  in  spite  of  all 
the  barriers  and  disappointments.  A  warrior 
chooses  a  topic  by  deliberately  holding  an  im- 
age in  his  mind  while  he  shuts  off  his  internal 
dialogue.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  capable  of  not 
talking  to  himself  for  a  moment  and  then  holds 
the  image  or  the  thought  of  what  he  wants  in 
dreaming,  even  if  oidy  for  an  instant,  then  the 
desired  topic  will  come  to  him.  I'm  sure  you've 
done  that,  although  you  , were  not  aware  of  it." 


He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bushe 
peered  into  the  foliage.  He  seemed  to  be  i  ad 
ining  something  in  the  leaves,  without  g  it 
too  close  to  them. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked. 

He  returned  to  me,  smiled,  and  raise  hi 
In  ow. 

"The  bushes  are  filled  with  strange  tin 
he  -aid  as  he  sat  down  again. 

His  tone  was  so  casual  that  it  scared  me 
than  if  he  had  let  out  a  sudden  yell.  My  )tj 
book  and  pencil  fell  from  my  hands.  He  lau  iel 
and  mimicked  me  and  said  that  my  exagge  tea 
reactions  were  one  of  the  loose  ends  that  til 
existed  in  my  life. 

I  wanted  to  raise  a  point,  but  he  wouh  w 
h  i  me  talk. 

He  then  added  that,  judging  by  my  pre  ii 
lion  in  "dreaming,"  I  must  have  learned  ho  M 
stop  my  internal  dialogue  at  will.  I  told  him 
I  had. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  association,  don  . 
had  delineated  another  procedure:  walking  op 
long  stretches  without  focusing  the  eyes  on  \ 
thing.  His  recommendation  had  been  to  not  ) 
at  anything  directly  but,  by  slightly  crossing  1 
eyes,  to  keep  a  peripheral  view  of  everytl  1 
that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes.  He  had  insisc 
although  I  had  not  understood  at  the  time,  i 
if  one  kept  one's  unfocused  eyes  at  a  point  < 
above  the  horizon,  it  was  possible  to  notice  ; 
once,  everything  in  almost  the  total  130-deg: 
range  in  front  of  one's  eyes.  He  had  assured  I 
that  that  exercise  was  the  only  way  of  shutl 
off  the  internal  dialogue. 


I told  don  jl  an  that  I  had  practiced  the  ttiv 
nique  for  years  without  noticing  any  clian 
hut  I  had  expected  none  anyway.  One  day,  hi  /• 
ever.  I  had  the  shocking  realization  that  I  1  d 
just  walked  for  about  ten  minutes  without  h 
ing  said  a  single  word  to  myself. 

I  mentioned  to  don  Juan  that  on  that  oc J 
sion  I  also  became  cognizant  that  stopping  e 
internal  dialogue  involved  more  than  mer M 
curtailing  the  words  I  said  to  myself.  My  envi 
thought  processes  had  stopped,  and  I  had  fel  I 
was  practically  suspended,  floating.  A  sensati  i 
of  panic  had  ensued  from  that  awareness,  and 
had  to  resume  my  internal  dialogue  as  an  an 
dote. 

"I've  told  you  that  the  internal  dialogue  i 
what  grounds  us,"  don  Juan  said.  "The  wor 
is  such  and  such  or  so  and  so  only  because  \ 
talk  to  ourselves  about  its  being  such  and  su< 
or  so  and  so." 

Don  Juan  explained  that  the  passageway  ini 
the  world  of  sorcerers  opens  up  after  the  warri* 
has  learned  to  shut  off  the  internal  dialogue. 

"To  change  our  idea  of  the  world  is  the  cm 
of  sorcery,"  he  said,  "and  stopping  the  internl 
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"Me  too.  But  I'd  lil<e  to 
know  what  big  business 
is  doing  about 
7  felt  a  little  guilty  so  I  |   conservation  " 
joined  a  car  pool  " 


They're  the  big  users, 
they  should  be  the  big 
savers." 


'All  they  i. 
know  how 
to  do  is 
tell  us  what 
to  do." 


HOW  MUCH  ENERGY  CAN 

BUSINESS  REALLY  SAVE?  Bus.  ness  and  industry  account  for  nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  energy 
used  in  our  country. 

With  over  12  million  businesses  operating  today,  it's  no  wonder  they  use  all  that  fuel.  If  they  can  be 
more  efficient  in  their  use  of  energy  for  commercial,  industrial  and  transportation  activities,  we  could  save  a 
huge  amount  of  oil. 
For  example: 

A  15  percent  efficiency  increase  would  save  the  equivalent  of  about  four  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
That's  more  oil  than  we  are  importing  from  the  Middle  East  right  now-even  with  the  embargo  lifted! 

Conoco  believes  that  business  and  industry  should  shoot  for  efficiency  savings  of  at  least  1  5  percent  in 
their  use  of  energy.  Along  with  continued  conservation  of  energy  by  the  public,  this  is  the  best  way  we  know  to 
help  avoid  another  energy  crunch  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  And,  by  holding  down  energy  costs  business  will 
be  taking  an  important  step  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 

But  would  conservation  also  mean  a  cut  in  production  which  might  lead  to  further  unemployment.' 

Conoco  thinks  not.  We  know  of  several  large  companies  that  have  managed  energy  savings  of  over  15 
percent  per  unit  of  production  while  they  have  increased  both  output  and  employment.  And  at  Conoco  our 
goal  is  to  improve  energy  efficiency  by  at  least  1 5  percent,  even  as  our  business  and  payroll  are  growing. 
Can  any  business  do  it? 

Yes.  Large  and  small.  It's  not  always  easy,  but  there  are  no  deep  seciets  to  it.  Conservation  can  be  as 
simple  as  turning  out  lights  or  as  complicated  as  developing  totally  new  manufacturing  processes.  But  it  can  be 
done. 

If  you're  a  businessman  who  wants  to  know  how  to  start  a  conservation  program,  write  us  and  we'll 
send  you  three  government  booklets  on  energy  management:  the  "Energy  Conservation  Handbook";  "How  to 
Start  an  Energy  Management  Program";  "Economic  Sense  for  Retailers". 

Write  Conoco,  Dept.  A47,  GPO  Box  29,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 
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dialogue  is  t > i «-  only  way  to  accomplish  it.  The 
real  is  just  padding.  Now  you're  in  the  position 
to  know  that  nothing  of  what  you've  seen  or 
done,  with  the  exception  of  stopping  the  internal 
dialogue,  could  hy  itself  have  changed  anything 
in  you,  or  in  your  idea  of  the  world.  The  provi- 
sion is,  of  course,  that  that  change  should  not 
he  deranged." 

\\  e  talked  until  it  became  dark  and  I  could 
no  longer  take  note-s  in  a  comfortable  manner: 
I  had  to  pay  attention  to  my  writing  and  that 
altered  my  concentration.  Don  Juan  became 
aware  of  it  and  began  to  laugh.  He  pointed  out 
that  I  had  accomplished  another  sorcery  task, 
willing  without  concentrating.  The  moment  he 
said  it.  I  realized  that  1  really  did  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  act  of  taking  note-.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  separate  activity  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

\\  Inn  it  grew  dark,  he  asked  me  to  command 
myself  to  be  silent  and  without  thoughts.  I  could 
not  do  it  at  first  and  had  a  moment  of  impa- 
tience. Don  Juan  turned  his  back  to  me  and  told 
me  to  lean  on  his  shoulder  for  support.  He  said 
that  once  1  had  quieted  down  my  thoughts,  I 
should  keep  my  eyes  open,  facing  the  bushes 
toward  the  southeast.  He  added  that  he  was 
setting  up  a  problem  for  me,  and  that  if  1  re- 
solved it  I  would  be  ready  for  another  facet  of 
the  sorcerers'  world. 

Then  something  in  me  was  turned  off.  I  felt 
I  was  suspended.  My  ears  seemed  to  unplug, 
and  a  myriad  of  noises  in  the  chaparral  became 
audible.  'I  here  were  so  many  that  I  could  not 


distinguish  them  individually.  I  felt  I  was  f 
asleep  and  then  all  at  once  something  caug) 
attention.  It  was  not  something  which  inv 
my  thought  processes;  it  was  not  a  vision.* 
feat  ure  of  the  environment  either,  yet  my  a 
ness  had  been  engaged.  I  was  fully  awakf  I 
eyes  were  focused  on  a  spot  on  the  edge  q 
chaparral,  but  I  was  not  looking,  or  thinkir  . 
talking  to  myself.  My  feelings  were  clear  bjjl 
sensations;  they  did  not  need  words.  I  )| 
rushing  through  something  indefinite. 


w  ,i 


; 


haps  what  would  have  ordinarily  been 
thoughts  were  rushing:  at  any  rate,  I  hat 
sensation  that  I  had  been  caught  in  a  land 
and  something  was  avalanching,  with  me  a 
crest.  I  felt  the  rush  in  my  stomach.  Somet^i 
was  pulling  me  into  the  chaparral.  I  couldrljl 
tinguish  the  dark  mass  of  the  bushes  in  fro,  d| 
me.  It  was  not,  however,  an  undifferenti  ei 
darkness  as  it  would  ordinarily  be.  I  couk  A 
every  individual  bush  as  if  I  were  looking  | 
in  a  dark  twilight.  They  seemed  to  be  mov  gj 
the  mass  of  their  foliage  looked  like  black  s  n 
flowing  toward  me  as  if  they  were  being  biwj 
by  the  wind,  but  there  was  no  wind.  I  bee  m 
absorbed  in  tli»-ir  mesmerizing  movement  I 
was  a  pulsating  ripple  that  seemed  to  draw  t-al 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  And  then  I  notkxH 
lighter  silhouette  which  seemed  to  be  supeim 
posed  on  the  dark  shapes  of  the  bushes.  I  d 
cused  my  eyes  on  a  spot  to  the  side  of  the  lig  ei 
silhouette,  and  I  could  make  out  a  chartrese 
glow  on  it.  Then  I  looked  at  it  without  focu^ig 


■w 


I  had  the  certainty  that  the  lighter  silhou- 
was  a  man  hiding  in  the  underbrush, 
was,  at  that  moment,  in  a  most  peculiar 
e  of  awareness.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  sur- 
ndings  and  of  the  mental  processes  that  the 
roundings  engendered  in  myself,  yet  I  was 
thinking  as  I  ordinarily  think.  For  a  mo- 
tit  I  had  the  impression  that  I  could  hold  the 
n  and  force  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  I 
n  experienced  a  strange  pain  in  the  pit  of  my 
mach.  Something  seemed  to  rip  inside  me, 
1  I  could  not  hold  the  muscles  of  my  midsec- 
n  tense  any  longer.  At  the  very  moment  I  let 
the  dark  shape  of  an  enormous  bird,  or  some 
t  of  flying  animal,  lurched  at  me  from  the 
iparral.  It  was  as  if  the  shape  of  the  man  had 
ned  into  the  shape  of  a  bird.  I  had  the  clear 
iscious  perception  of  fear.  I  gasped  and  then 
out  a  loud  yell  and  fell  on  my  back. 
Don  Juan  helped  me  up.  His  face  was  very 
■se  to  mine.  He  was  laughing. 
What  was  that?"  I  shouted. 
He  put  his  hand  over  my  mouth  and  whis- 
red  that  we  had  to  leave  the  area  in  a  calm 
d  collected  fashion,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
ned. 

We  walked  side  by  side.  His  pace  was  relaxed 
d  even.  A  couple  of  times  he  turned  around 
ickly.  I  did  the  same  and  twice  I  caught  sight 
a  dark  mass  that  seemed  to  be  following  us. 
leard  a  loud  shriek  behind  me.  I  experienced 
moment  of  sheer  terror:  ripples  ran  through 
muscles  of  my  stomach:   they  came  in 


spasms  and  grew  in  intensity  until  they  simply 
forced  my  body  to  run. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  again  at  don  Juan's 
house.  Apparently  he  had  also  run,  and  we  had 
arrived  at  the  same  time. 

"What  happened  out  there,  don  Juan?"  I 
finally  asked. 

"You  had  an  appointment  with  knowledge," 
he  said.  "I  took  you  there  because  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  knowledge  prowling  around  the 
house  earlier.  You  might  say  that  knowledge 
knew  that  you  were  coming  and  was  waiting  for 
you.  Rather  than  meeting  it  here,  I  felt  it  was 
proper  to  meet  it  on  a  power  spot.  Then  I  set  up 
a  test  to  see  if  you  had  enough  personal  power 
to  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  things  around 
us.  You  did  fine." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  I  protested.  "I  saw  the 
silhouette  of  a  man  hiding  behind  a  bush,  and 
then  I  saw  a  huge  bird." 

"You  didn't  see  a  man!"  he  said  emphatical- 
ly. "Neither  did  you  see  a  bird.  The  silhouette 
in  the  bushes  and  what  flew  to  us  was  a  moth.  If 
you  want  to  be  accurate  in  sorcerers'  terms,  but 
very  ridiculous  in  your  own  terms,  you  could 
say  that  tonight  you  had  an  appointment  with  a 
moth.  Knowledge  is  a  moth." 


after  a  time,  I  heard  a  strange  deep  sound, 
^\like  tapping  on  wood,  that  came  from  the 
chaparral.  Don  Juan  jutted  his  chin,  signaling 
me  to  remain  alert. 


"Words  always 
force  us  to  feel 
enlightened,  but 
when  we  turn 
around  to  face 
the  world  they 
alwa\s  fail  us." 
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"That  s  the  little  moth  calling  you,"  he  said 
in  an  unemot ional  tun*-. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet.  I  In-  sound  ceased  in- 
stantaneously. I  looked  at  don  Juan  for  an  ex- 
planation. He  made  a  comical  gesture  of  help- 
l< — ni  — .  shrugging  hi-  shoulders. 

"You  haven  t  fulfilled  your  appointment  yet," 
he  added. 

I  told  him  that  I  felt  unworthy  and  that  per- 
haps I  -hould  go  home  and  come  back  when  I 
felt  stronger. 

"  1  on  re  talking  non»eii>e."  he  -napped.  '"A 
warrior  take>  his  lot.  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
accept-  it  in  ultimate  humbleness.  He  accepts  in 
humbleness  what  he  is,  not  as  grounds  for  regret 
but  a-  a  living  challenge.  That's  why  I  told  you 
earlier  today  that  I  didn't  understand  what  mas- ' 
ters  felt  like.  I  know  only  the  humbleness  of  a 
warrior,  and  that  will  never  permit  me  to  be 
anyone's  master." 

We  were  quiet  for  a  moment.  His  words  had 
caused  me  a  profound  agitation.  I  was  moved 
by  them  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt  concerned 
with  what  I  had  witnessed  in  the  chaparral.  My 
conscious  assessment  was  that  don  Juan  was 
holding  out  on  me  and  that  lie  must  have  known 
what  was  really  taking  place. 

I  was  involved  in  those  deliberations  when 
the  same  strange  lapping  noise  jolted  me  out  of 
my  thought-. 

"You  like  the  humblene-s  of  a  beggar,"  he 
said  softl).  "You  bow  your  head  to  reason.'" 

"I  always  think  that  I  in  being  tricked.  I 
-aid.  "That's  the  crux  of  my  problem."' 

"\  on  re  right.  1  ou  are  being  tricked."  be  re- 
torted w  ith  a  disarming  smile.  "That  cannot  be 
your  problem.  The  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  feel  that  I  am  deliberately  lying  to  you.  am 
I  correct ?" 

"l  is.  There  is  something  in  myself  that 
doesn't  let  me  believe  that  what  -  taking  place 
i-  real."' 

"You're  right  again.  Nothing  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  is  real. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  don  Juan?" 

"Things  are  real  only  after  one  has  learned 
to  agree  on  their  realness.  YA  hat  took  place  this 
evening,  for  instance,  cannot  possibly  be  real 
to  you,  because  no  one  could  agree  with  you 
about  it. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  didn  t  see  what  hap- 
pened ? 

"Of  course  I  did.  But  I  don't  count.  I  am  the 
one  who's  lying  to  you.  remember?" 

His  expression  was  deliberately  comical,  and 
we  both  laughed.  I  told  him  that  what  he  had 
ju-t  said  made  me  feel  more  afraid  than  ever. 

"You're  afraid  of  me?"  he  asked. 

"Not  of  you.  but  of  what  you  represent. 

"I  represent  the  warrior's  freedom.  Are  you 
afraid  of  that?" 

"No.  But  I'm  afraid  of  the  awesomeness  of 


youi  knowledge.  There  is  no  solace  l"i  a 
haven  to  go  to." 

"You're    again    confusing    issues.  S'fi 
haven,  fear,  all  of  them  are  moods  that  youj 
learned  without  ever  questioning  their  valti 
one  can  see,  the  black  magicians  have  al  |, 
engaged  all  your  allegiance." 

"\\  ho  are  the  black  magicians,  don  Jual 

"Our  fellow  men  are  the  black  magk 
And  .since  you  are  with  them,  you  too  a 
black  magician.  Think  for  a  moment.  Car] 
deviate  from  the  path  that  they've  lined  u  m 
you?  No.  Your  thoughts  and  your  actioniB 
fixed  forever  in  their  term-.  That  is  slave™ 
on  the  other  hand,  brought  you  freedom,  m 
,dom  i-  expensive,  but  the  price  is  not  infl 
sible.  So,  fear  your  captors,  your  masters.  Im 
waste  your  time  and  your  power  fearing  m 

I  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  yet  in  spi 
my  genuine  agreement  with  him  I  also  knew 
my  lifelong  habits  would  make  me  stick  t< 
old  path.  1  did  indeed  feel  like  a  slave. 

After  a  long  silence  don  Juan  asked  me 
had   enough   strength   for  another  bout 
know  ledge. 

"What  do  you  really  mean  when  you  say 
knowledge  i-  a  moth?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  no  other  meanings."  he  replied, 
moth  is  a  moth.  I  thought  that  by  now,  wit 
your  accomplishments,  you  would  have 
enough  power  to  see.  You  caught  sight 
man  instead,  and  that  was  not  true  seeing. 


FROM  THE  beginning  of  my  apprentices 
don  Juan  had  depicted  the  concept  of 
ing  "  as  a  special  capacity  that  one  could  dc 
op  and  which  would  allow  one  to  apprehend 
"ultimate""  nature  of  things. 

Over  the  years  of  our  association  I  had 
veloped  a  notion  that  what  he  meant  by 
ing    was  an  intuitive  grasp  of  things,  or 
capacity  to  understand  something  at  once, 
perhaps  the  ability  to  see  through  human 
teractions  and  discover  covert  meanings 
motives. 

"I  should  say  that  tonight,  when  you  faced 
moth,  you  were  half  looking  and  half  seein 
don  Juan  proceeded.  "In  that  state,  althoi 
you  were  not  altogether  your  usual  self, 
were  still  capable  of  being  fully  aware  in  or 
to  operate  your  knowledge  of  the  world.  \r 
knowledge  of  the  world  told  you  that  in 
bushes  one  can  only  find  animals  prowling 
men  hiding.  \  ou  held  that  thought,  and  m 
rally  you  had  to  find  ways  to  make  the  wo 
conform  to  that  thought." 

"But  1  wasn't  thinking  at  all,  don  Juan.' 

"Let's  not  call  it  thinking,  then.  It  is.  rath' 
the  habit  of  having  the  world  always  conform 
our  thoughts.  When  it  doesn't,  we  simply  ma 
it  conform.  Moths  as  large  as  a  man  cannot 
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Rural  America . . . 
Land  of  Many  Faces 


1,700,000 

miles 


That's  one  way  to  measure  the 
sweep  of  rural  America — supplier 
of  food  and  raw  material  for  a  na- 
tion .  .  .  new  home  for  crowd-weary 
citizens  .  .  .  expansion  room  for 
commerce  and  industry. 

That's  how  far  our  lines  extend 
to  serve  consumers  in  2,600  of  the 
nation's  3,141  counties — an  average 
of  only  four  consumers  per  mile  .  .  . 
over  mountains  and  deserts,  rolling 
prairie,  hills  and  valleys. 

Rural  America  is  our  home.  We 
grew  up  with  it,  and  its  values — 
pride  in  doing  one's  best,  willing- 
ness to  tackle  the  most  difficult 
tasks — values  that  have  served  us 
well. 

Only  40  years  ago  we  were 
called  upon  to  light  the  nation's 
countryside.  Now,  as  the  energy 
crisis  challenges  our  resourceful- 
ness, we  continue  to  apply  those 
basic  values  to  the  development  of 
a  national  energy  policy  that  puts 
consumers'  interests  first,  foremost, 
and  final. 

Our  success  is  not  measured  in 
miles  of  line  .  .  .  but  in  service  to 
people. 

We  have  a  big  job  .  .  .  but 
then,  we  work  for  a  big  country. 
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even  a  thought,  therefore,  for  you.  what  was  in 
the  bushes  had  to  be  a  man. 

hi.  miiiic  lhin»  happened  \\  ith  the  eo)  ote. 
^  our  old  habits  decided  the  nature  of  that  en- 

i  ounti  r,  too.  S  ething  look  place  between  you 

and  the  coyote,  hut  it  wasn't  talk.  1  have  been 
in  the  same  quandary  myself.  I've  told  you 
that  once  I  talked  v\ith  a  deer:  now  you've 
talked  to  a  coyote,  hut  neither  you  nor  I  will 
ever  know  what  really  took  place." 

"What  are  you  telling  me,  don  Juan?" 

"'When  the  sorcerers'  explanation  became 
clear  to  me.  it  was  too  late  to  know  what  the 
deer  did  to  me.  I  said  that  we  talked,  hut  that 
wasn't  so.  I  n  say  that  we  had  a  conversation  i- 
only  a  way  of  arranging  it  so  1  can  talk  about 
it.  The  deer  and  1  did  something,  hut  at  the  time  - 
it  was  taking  place  I  needed  to  make  the  world 
conform  to  my  ideas,  just  like  you  did.  I  had 
been  talking  all  my  life,  just  like  you,  therefore 
my  habits  prevailed  and  were  extended  to  the 
deer.  \\  hen  the  deer  came  to  me  and  did  what- 
ever it  did.  I  was  forced  to  understand  it  as 
talking."" 

"Is  this  the  sorcerers"  explanation?"' 
""No.  This  is  my  explanation  for  you.  Hut  it 
is  not  opposed  to  the  sorcerers'  explanation." 


His  statement  threw  me  into  a  state  of  great 
intellectual  excitation.  For  a  while  I  forgot  the 
prowling  moth  or  even  to  take  notes.  I  tried  to 
rephrase  hi^  statements,  and  we  involved  our- 
selves in  a  long  discussion  about  the  reflexive 
nature  of  our  world.  The  world,  according  to 
don  Juan,  had  to  conform  to  its  description: 
that  i-.  the  description  reflected  itself. 

I  felt  a  shiver:  my  heart  began  to  pound  fast. 
Don  Juan  signaled  me  to  sit  down  and  keep 
on  writing.  "If  you  get  too  frightened,  you  won't 
he  able  to  keep  vour  appointment."  he  said.  "A 
warrior  must  he  calm  and  collected  and  must 
never  lose  his  grip." 

'"1111  really  scared."  I  said.  '"Moth  or  what- 
ever, there  is  something  prowling  around  out 
there  in  the  bushes. 

"Of  course  there  is!""  he  exclaimed.  "My  ob- 
jection is  that  you  insist  on  thinking  that  it  is  a 
man.  just  like  you  insist  on  thinking  that  you 
talked  w  ith  a  coyote." 

A  part  of  me  fully  understood  his  point:  there 
was.  however,  another  aspect  of  myself  that 
would  not  let  go  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
reason." 

I  told  don  Juan  that  his  explanation  did  not 
satisfy  my  senses,  although  1  was  in  complete 
intellectual  agreement  with  it. 

"That's  the  flaw  with  words,"  he  said  in  an 
assuring  tone.  "They  always  force  us  to  feel  en- 
lightened, but  when  we  turn  around  to  face  the 
world  they  always  fail  us  and  we  end  up  facing 
the  world  as  we  always  have,  without  enlighten- 
ment. For  this  reason,  a  sorcerer  seeks  to  act 
rather  than  to  talk,  and  to  this  effect  he  gets  a 


clung  I 


new  description  of  the  world — a  new  tie.  rif 
in, ii  where  talking  nol  thai  important, jj 
where  new  acts  have  new  reflections." 

He  sat  down  by  me  and  gazed  into  my  iy 
and  a-ked  me  to  voice  what  1  had  really  "s|i 
in  the  chaparral. 

I  was  confronted  at  the  moment  with  ai  a 
sorbing   inconsistency.   1   had   seen   the  a 
shape  of  a  man,  hut  1  had  also  seen  that  s  i; 
turn  into  a  bird.  1  had,  therefore,  witnessed  oi 
than  my  reason  would  allow  me  to  consider  >o 
sible.  But  rather  than  discarding  my  reason  lt< 
gether,  something  in  myself  had  selected  n 
of  my  experience,  such  as  the  size  and  ge  n 
contour  of  the  dark  shape,  and  held  theilJ 
reasonable  possibilities,  while  it  discarded  <  iei 
parts,  such  as  the  dark  shape  turning  into  a  rdl 
And  tl  ins  I  had  become  convinced  that  I  tad 
seen  a  man. 

Don  Juan  said  that  sooner  or  later  the  soiel 
ers"  explanation  would  come  to  my  rescue/m 
everything  would  then  be  perfectly  clear,  -  tH 
out  having  to  be  reasonable  or  unreasonab .  ; 

"In  the  meantime,  all  I  can  do  for  you  '4 
guarantee  that  that  was  not  a  man,"  he  sail 


WE  went  outside,  to  the  ramada  in  fin 
of  the  house.  Don  Juan  hooked  the  kero  i 
lantern  on  a  beam. 

"We're  going  to  sit  here,"  he  said,  "and  io 
are  going  to  write  and  talk  to  me  in  a  very  <oi 
mal  manner.  The  moth  that  lurched  at  yot  tt 
day  is  around.  After  a  while  it'll  come  clos<|t 
look  at  you.  That's  why  I've  put  the  lanten  o 
a  beam  right  above  you.  The  light  will  guideih 
moth  to  find  you.  When  it  gets  to  the  edge  o^h 
bushes,  it  w  ill  call  you.  It  is  a  very  special  so  !w 
The  sound  by  itself  may  help  you.  It  is  a  sm 
Ordinarily  it  cannot  be  heard,  but  the  moth  u 
there  is  a  rare  moth:  you  will  hear  its  call  c  li 
ly,  and,  providing  that  you  are  impeccable 
will  remain  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ' 
"What  is  it  going  to  help  me  with?*' 
"Tonight  you're  going  to  try  to  finish  via 
\  ou  ve  started  earlier.  Seeing  happens  only  we 
the  warrior  is  capable  of  stopping  the  intejii 
dialogue. 

"Today,  you  stopped  your  talk  at  will.  J 
you  saw.  What  you  saw  was  not  clear,  tj 
thought  that  it  was  a  man.  I  say  it  was  a  nrj 
Neither  of  us  is  correct,  but  that's  because)* 
have  to  talk.  I  still  have  the  upper  hand  becj  s 
I  see  better  than  you  and  because  I'm  famf|j 
w  ith  the  sorcerers'  explanation;  so  I  know,  i 
though  it  s  not  altogether  accurate,  that 
shape  you  saw  tonight  was  a  moth. 

"And  now  you're  going  to  remain  silent  i 
thoughtless  and  let  that  little  moth  come  to 
again." 

I  could  hardly  take  notes.  Don  Juan  urged 
to  keep  on  writing  as  if  nothing  bothered 
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j  ^aid  that  writing  was  the  best  shield  that  I 

t  that  moment,  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  muf- 
\  creaking  of  a  branch  rubbing  against  an- 
j  r,  or  like  the  sputtering  of  a  small  motor 
i  d  from  a  distance.  It  changed  scales,  like  a 
I  ical  tone,  creating  an  eerie  rhythm.  Then  it 
j  ped. 

;  That  was  the  moth,"  don  Juan  said.  "Per- 
I  s  you've  already  noticed  that,  although  the 
I  t  of  the  lantern  is  bright  enough  to  attract 
|  hs,  there  isn't  a  single  one  flying  around  it." 

had  not  paid  attention  to  it,  but  once  don 
in  made  me  aware  of  it,  I  also  noticed  an 
j  edible  silence  in  the  desert  around  the  house. 
J  Don't  get  jumpy,"  he  said  calmly.  "There  is 
[hing  in  this  world  that  a  warrior  cannot  ac- 
[  nt  for.  You  see,  a  warrior  considers  himself 
■ady  dead,  so  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  lose. 
3  worst  has  already  happened  to  him;  there- 
3,  he's  clear  and  calm.  Judging  him  by  his 
j  or  by  his  words,  one  would  never  suspect 
t  he  has  witnessed  everything." 
j3on  Juan's  words,  and  above  all  his  mood, 
jre  very  soothing  to  me.  I  told  him  that  in  my 
/-to-day  life  I  no  longer  experienced  the  ob- 
sive  fear  I  used  to,  but  that  my  body  entered 
o  convulsions  of  fright  at  the  thought  of  what 
s  out  there  in  the  dark. 

'Out  there,  there  is  only  knowledge,"  he  said 
a  factual  tone.  "Knowledge  is  frightening, 
e;  but  if  a  warrior  accepts  the  frightening 
ture  of  knowledge  he  cancels  out  its  awesome- 

[The  sputtering  noise  happened  again.  It 
;med  closer  and  louder.  I  listened  carefully, 
e  more  attention  I  paid  to  it,  the  more  difli- 
It  it  was  to  determine  its  nature.  It  did  not 
im  to  be  the  call  of  a  bird  or  the  cry  of  a  land 
imal.  The  tone  of  each  sputter  was  rich  and 
ep;  some  were  produced  in  a  low  key,  others 
a  high  one.  They  had  a  rhythm  and  a  specific 
ration.  Some  were  long;  others  were  short  and 
ppened  in  a  cluster,  like  the  staccato  sound  of 
nachine  gun. 

"The  moths  are  the  heralds  or,  better  yet,  the 
ardians  of  eternity,"  don  Juan  said  after  the 
jnd  had  stopped.  "For  some  reason,  or  for  no 
ison  at  all,  they  are  the  depositories  of  the 
Id  dust  of  eternity." 

The  metaphor  was  foreign  to  me.  I  asked 
n  to  explain  it. 

'The  moths  carry  a  dust  on  their  wings,"  he 
d.  "A  dark  gold  dust.  That  dust  is  the  dust 
knowledge." 

His  explanation  had  made  the  metaphor  even 
»re  obscure.  I  vacillated  for  a  moment  trying 
find  the  best  way  of  wording  my  question.  But 
began  to  talk  again. 

"Knowledge  for  a  warrior  is  something  that 
lies  at  once,  engulfs  him,  and  passes  on." 
What  does  knowledge  have  to  do  with  the 


dust  on  the  wing-,  ol  moths?  I  asked  after  a 
long  pause. 

"The  moths  have  been  the  intimate  friends 
and  helpers  of  sorcerers  from  time  immemorial, 
he  said.  "Knowledge  comes  floating  like  specks 
of  gold  dust,  the  same  dust  that  covers  the  wings 
of  moths.  So,  for  a  warrior,  knowledge  is  like 
being  rained  on  by  specks  of  dark  gold  dust. 

"The  problem  for  tonight  is  seeing  people," 
he  said.  "First  you  must  stop  your  internal  di- 
alogue, then  you  must  bring  up  the  image  of  the 
person  that  you  want  to  see;  any  thought  that 
one  holds  in  mind  in  a  state  of  silence  is  prop- 
erly a  command,  since  there  are  no  other 
thoughts  to  compete  with  it.  Tonight  the  moth 
in  the  bushes  wants  to  help  you,  so  it  will  sing 
for  you.  Its  song  will  bring  the  golden  specks, 
and  then  you  will  see  the  person  you've  selected." 

I  wanted  to  have  more  details,  but  he  made 
an  abrupt  gesture  and  signaled  me  to  proceed. 

After  struggling  for  a  few  minutes  to  stop  my 
internal  dialogue,  I  was  thoroughly  silent.  And 
then  I  deliberately  held  the  brief  thought  of  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  kept  my  eyes  closed  for  what 
I  believed  to  be  just  an  instant,  and  then  I  be- 
came  aware  that  someone  was  shaking  me  by 
the  shoulders.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  my- 
self lying  on  my  left  side.  I  had  apparently  fallen 
asleep  so  deeply  that  I  did  not  remember  hav- 
ing slumped  to  the  ground.  Don  Juan  said  we 
had  In  start  over. 


"Know  ledge  is 
frightening, 
true;  but  if  a 
warrior  accepts 
the  frightening 
nature  of  know  I 
edge  he  cancels 
out  its  avvesome- 
ness. 


I  followed  the  necessary  steps.  The  strange 
1  sputtering  sound  happened  again.  This  time, 
however,  it  did  not  come  from  the  chaparral; 
rather  is  seemed  to  happen  inside  of  me,  as  if  my 
lips,  or  legs,  or  arms  were  producing  it.  The 
sound  soon  engulfed  me.  I  felt  like  soft  balls 
were  being  sputtered  out  from  or  against  me; 
it  was  a  soothing,  exquisite  feeling  of  being 
bombarded  by  heavy  cotton  puffs.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  door  blown  open  by  a  gust  of  w  ind  and 
I  was  thinking  again.  1  thought  that  I  had  ruined 
another  chance.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found 
myself  in  my  room.  The  objects  on  my  d<  -k  urn 
as  I  had  left  them.  The  door  was  open;  there 
was  a  strong  wind  outside.  The  thought  crossed 
my  mind  that  I  should  check  the  water  heater. 
I  then  heard  a  rattling  on  the  sliding  windows 
that  I  had  put  up  myself  and  whic  h  did  not  fit 
well  on  the  window  frame.  |t  was  a  furious  rat- 
tling, as  if  someone  wanted  to  enter.  I  experi- 
enced a  jolt  of  fright.  I  stood  up  from  my  chair. 
I  felt  something  pulling  me.  I  screamed. 

Don  Juan  was  shaking  me  by  the  shoulders.  I 
excitedly  gave  him  an  account  of  my  vision.  It 
had  been  so  vivid  that  I  was  shivering.  I  felt 
that  I  had  just  been  at  my  desk,  in  my  full  cor- 
poreal form. 

Don  Juan  shook  his  head  in  disbelief  and  said 
that  I  was  a  genius  in  tricking  myself.  He  flatly 
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discarded  my  account  and  ordered  me  to  start 
again. 

I  then  heard  the  mysterious  sound  coming 
from  the  chaparral;  I  felt  it  as  if  it  were  coming 
from  the  depths  of  myself.  The  sound  came  to 
me,  as  don  Juan  had  suggested,  in  the  form  of 
a  rain  of  golden  specks.  They  seemed  to  not  he 
flakes  hut,  rather,  spherical  bubbles.  They  float- 
ed toward  me.  One  of  them  burst  open  and 
revealed  a  scene  to  me.  It  was  as  if  it  had  stopped 
in  front  of  my  eyes  and  opened  up,  disclosing  a 
strange  object.  It  looked  like  a  mushroom.  I  was 
definitely  looking  at  it,  and  what  I  was  experi- 
encing was  not  a  dream.  The  mushroomlike 
ohject  remained  unchanged  within  my  field  of 
"vision,"  and  then  it  popped,  as  though  the  light 
that  was  shining  on  it  had  been  turned  off.  An 
interminable  darkness  followed  it.  I  felt  a  trem- 
or, a  very  unsettling  jolt,  and  then  I  had  the 
abrupt  realization  that  I  was  being  shaken.  All 
at  once  my  senses  were  turned  on.  Don  Juan 
was  shaking  me  vigorously,  and  I  was  looking 
at  him.  I  must  have  just  opened  my  eyes. 

He  sprinkled  water  on  my  face.  The  coldness 
of  the  water  was  very  appealing.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  wanted  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

I  recounted  every  detail  of  my  vision. 

"But  what  did  I  see?"  I  asked. 

"Your  friend,"  he  retorted. 

1  laughed  and  patiently  explained  that  I  had 
"seen"  a  mushroomlike  figure.  Although  I  had 
no  criteria  to  judge  dimensions,  I  had  had  tin- 
feeling  that  it  was  about  a  foot  long. 

Don  Juan  emphasized  that  feeling  was  all  that 
counted.  He  said  that  my  feelings  were  the  gauge 


that  assessed  the  state  of  being  of  the  si  j 
that  I  was  "seeing." 

"From  your  description  and  your  feelii 
must  conclude  that  your  friend  must  be  a 
fine  man,"  he  said. 

I  was  baffled  by  his  words. 

He  said  that  the  mushroomlike  formatio  w 
the  essential  shape  of  human  beings  when  94 
cerer  was  "seeing"  them  from  far  away  b 
when  a  sorcerer  was  directly  facing  the  p  is 
he  was  "seeing,"  the  human  quality  was  s,nj 
as  an  egglike  cluster  of  luminous  fibers. 

"You  were  not  facing  your  friend,"  he'ad 
"Therefore,  he  appeared  like  a  mushroom,  fra 
simply  is  the  way  men  appear  in  this  spm 
1  \  1  )<•  of  seeing." 

He  added  that  every  feature  of  the  mushi  on 
like  formation  had  a  special  significance  bi 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  beginner  to  ci 
rately  interpret  that  significance. 

I  then  had  an  intriguing  recollection.  !■ 
years  before,  in  a  state  of  nonordinary  r'li 
elicited  by  the  intake  of  psychotropic  plai  5, 
had  experienced  or  perceived,  while  I  was  id 
ing  at  a  water  stream,  that  a  cluster  of  bu  il 
floated  toward  me,  engulfing  me.  The  g  ft 
bubbles  I  had  just  envisioned  had  floated  » 
engulfed  me  in  exactly  the  same  manne 
fact,  I  could  say  that  both  clusters  had  ha<  tl 
same  structure  and  the  same  pattern. 

Don  Juan  listened  to  my  commentaries  t 
out  interest. 

"Don't  waste  your  power  on  trifles,"  he  JB 
"You  are  dealing  with  that  immensity  out  th Te 

He  pointed  toward  the  chaparral. 

"To  turn  that  magnificence  out  there  n 


ionableness  doesn't  do  anything   for  you. 
-e,  surrounding  us,  is  eternity  itself.  To  en- 
e  in  reducing  it  to  a  manageable  nonsense  is 
ty  and  outright  disastrous." 
ie  then  insisted  that  I  should  attempt  to  "see" 
ers  of  my  acquaintance.  He  added  that  once 
vision  had  terminated  I  should  strive  to  open 
eyes  by  myself  and  surface  to  the  full  aware- 
s  of  my  immediate  surroundings. 
3y  the  time  I  had  finished  calling  on  thirty- 
)  people,  I  found  that  I  had  "seen"  a  variety 
mushroomlike  shapes  and  glows,  and  I  had 
J  a  variety  of  feelings  toward  them,  ranging 
m  mild  delight  to  sheer  disgust. 
Don  Juan  explained  that  men  were  filled  with 
ifigurations  that  could  be  wishes,  problems, 
rows,  worries,  and  so  on.  He  asserted  that 
ly  a  profoundly  powerful  sorcerer  could  un- 
lgle  the  meaning  of  those  configurations,  and 
it  I  had  to  be  content  with  viewing  only  the 
neral  shape  of  men. 

My  overall  sensation  was  one  of  queasiness. 
lose  strange  shapes  had  made  me  feel  trapped 
d  doomed. 

Don  Juan  then  asked  me  to  call  on  people 
at  he  himself  would  select. 
A  new  series  of  forms  emerged.  They  were 
•t  mushroomlike,  but  looked  more  like  Japa- 
se  cups  for  sake,  turned  upside  down.  Their 
apes  were  appealing  and  peaceful.  I  sensed 
at  there  was  some  inherent  feeling  of  happi- 
•ss  about  them.  They  bounced,  as  opposed  to 
e  earthbound  heaviness  that  the  previous  batch 
id  exhibited. 

"Why  are  those  people  shaped  differently?" 
jsked. 


"They  have  more  personal  power,"  he  replied. 

"What  has  given  them  that  lightness?  Were 
they  born  that  way?" 

"We  all  are  born  that  light  and  bouncy,  but 
we  become  earthbound  and  fixed.  We  make  our- 
selves that  way.  So  perhaps  we  may  say  that 
these  people  are  shaped  differently  because  they 
live  like  warriors." 


WE  stood  up  and  stretched  his  arms  and  legs. 
He  told  me  to  do  the  same.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  tinge  of  light  in  the  sky  toward  the 
east.  We  sat  down  again.  He  leaned  over  and 
whispered,  "The  last  person  you're  going  to  call 
is  Genaro." 

I  felt  a  surge  of  curiosity  and  excitation.  1 
breezed  through  the  required  steps.  The  strange 
sound  from  the  edge  of  the  chaparral  became 
vivid  and  acquired  new  strength.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  it.  The  golden  bubbles  engulfed 
me  and  then  in  one  of  them  I  saw  don  Genaro 
himself.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  hold- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  was  smiling.  I  hur- 
riedly opened  my  eyes  and  was  about  to  speak 
to  don  Juan,  but  before  I  could  say  a  word  my 
body  stiffened  like  a  board;  my  hair  stood  on 
end  and  for  a  long  moment  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  or  say.  Don  Genaro  was  standing  right  in 
front  of  me.  In  person! 

I  turned  to  don  Juan;  he  was  smiling.  Then 
both  of  them  broke  into  a  giant  laugh.  I  also 
tried  to  laugh.  I  could  not.  I  stood  up. 

Don  Genaro  scratched  his  head  and  hid  a  grin. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  greet  Genaro?"  don 
Juan  asked. 


"The  moths  are 
the  heralds,  or, 
better  yet,  the 
guardians  of 
eternity, "  (Jon 
Juan  said.  "They 
carry  a  dark  gold 
dust  on  their 
wings,  the  dust  of 
knowledge. 
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It  took  an  enormous  effort  for  me  to  organize 
my  thought*  and  my  feelings.  I  finally  mumbled 
Mjinr  greetings  to  don  Genaro.  He  took  a  bow. 

"You  called  me,  didn't  you?"  he  asked. 

I  muttered  my  amazement  at  having  found 
him  standing  there. 

"'Me  did  call  you,    don  Juan  interjected. 

"Well,  here  I  am,  don  Genaro  said  to  me. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Slowly  my  mind  seemed  to  become  clear,  and 
1  "knew"  what  had  really  taken  place:  don 
Genaro  had  been  visiting  with  don  Juan,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  heard  my  car  approaching,  don 
Genaro  had  slipped  into  the  bushes  and  had  re- 
mained in  hiding  until  it  got  dark.  Don  Juan, 
since  he  had  no  doubt  engineered  the  entire, 
affair,  gave  me  clues  from  time  to  time,  thus 
guiding  its  development.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  don  Genaro  had  made  me  notice  his  pres- 
ence, and  when  don  Juan  and  I  were  walking 
back  to  the  house,  he  followed  us  in  the  most 
obvious  manner  in  order  to  arouse  my  fear.  Then 
he  had  waited  in  the  chaparral  and  made  the 
strange  sound  whenever  don  Juan  had  signaled 
him.  The  final  signal  to  come  out  from  behind 
the  bushes  must  have  been  given  by  don  Juan 
while  my  eyes  were  closed  after  he  had  asked 
me  to  "call"  don  Genaro.  Then  don  Genaro  must 
have  walked  to  the  ramada,  waited  until  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  then  scared  me  out  of  my  wits. 

The  only  incongruences  in  my  logical  explan- 
atory scheme  were  that  I  had  actually  seen  the 
man  hiding  in  the  bushes  turn  into  a  bird,  and 
that  I  had  first  visualized  don  Genaro  as  an 
image  in  a  golden  bubble.  In  my  vision  he  had 
been  dressed  exactly  as  he  was  in  person.  Since 
there  was  no  logical  way  for  me  to  explain  those 
incongruencies,  I  assumed,  as  I  have  always  done 
in  similar  circumstances,  that  the  emotional 
stress  may  have  played  an  important  role  in  de- 
termining what  I  "believed  I  saw." 

I  began  to  laugh  quite  involuntarily  at  the 
thought  of  their  preposterous  trick.  I  told  them 
about  my  deductions.  They  laughed  uproarious- 
ly. I  honestly  believed  that  their  laughter  was 
the  giveaway. 

""You  were  hiding  in  the  bushes,  weren't 
you?"  I  asked  don  Genaro. 

Don  Juan  sat  down  and  held  his  head  in  both 
hands. 

''No.  I  wasn't  hiding,"  don  Genaro  said  pa- 
tiently. "I  was  far  from  here  and  then  you  called, 
so  I  came  to  see  you." 

"Where  were  you,  don  Genaro?" 

''Far  away." 

"How  far?" 

Don  Juan  interrupted  me  and  said  that  don 
Genaro  had  showed  up  as  an  act  of  deference  to 
me,  and  that  I  could  not  ask  where  he  had  been, 
because  he  had  been  nowhere. 

Don  Genaro  came  to  my  defense  and  said 
that  it  was  all  right  to  ask  him  anything. 


"If  you  were  not  hiding  around  the  ou 
where  were  you,  don  Genaro?"  I  asked 

"I  was  at  my  house,"  he  said  wit!  grJ 
candor. 

"In  central  Mexico?" 

"Yes!  It's  the  only  house  I've  got." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  again  ;>rol 
into  laughter.  I  knew  that  they  were  kiddi  i 
but  I  decided  not  to  contest  the  point  arl  fij 
ther.  1  thought  they  must  have  had  a  reas]j  £ 
engaging  themselves  in  such  an  elaborat  pi 
duction.  I  sat  down. 

1  felt  that  I  was  truthfully  cut  in  two;  oil 
part  of  me  was  not  shocked  at  all  and  oul 
accept  any  of  don  Juan's  or  don  Genaro's  ;  tsi 
their  face  value.  But  there  w  as  another  p  •(  I 
me  that  flatly  refused;  it  was  my  strongest>a4 
My  conscious  assessment  was  that  I  had  a  epl 
ed  don  Juan's  sorcery  description  of  the  brl 
merely  on  an  intellectual  basis,  while  my  od 
as  a  whole  entity  refused  it,  thus  my  dile  i 
But  then,  over  the  course  of  the  years  c  ira 
association  with  don  Juan  and  don  Gem ).  I 
had  experienced  extraordinary  phenomena'airt 
those  had  been  bodily  experiences,  not  intleC 
tual  ones.  Earlier  that  very  night  I  had  H 
incredible  visions  through  no  other  means  lai 
my  own  volition. 

I  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  my  pa 
and  at  the  same  time  bona  fide  perplexity. 

"This  guy  is  a  genius,"  don  Juan  said  to  lo 
Genaro,  shaking  his  head  in  disbelief. 

"You're  a  huge  genius,  Carlitos,"  don  Ge  ir 
said,  as  if  he  were  relaying  a  message. 


DON  .JUAN  ORDERED  ME  to  Stop  my  tllOU  It 
but  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  focused  on  h 
edge  of  the  chaparral  in  front  of  me.  He  ii 
that  the  moth  had  changed  positions  bee;  is 
don  Genaro  was  there,  and  that  if  it  were  gen 
to  manifest  itself  to  me,  it  would  choose  to  c<ifa 
from  the  front. 

After  a  moment's  struggle  to  quiet  i 
thoughts,  I  perceived  the  sound  again.  It 
richer  than  ever.  I  heard  first  the  muffled  sic 
on  dry  twigs,  and  then  I  felt  them  on  my  be  ] 
At  that  instant  I  distinguished  a  dark  mass 
rectly  in  front  of  me,  at  the  edge  of  the  chapar( 
I  felt  I  was  being  shaken.  I  opened  my  ejj 
Don  Juan  and  don  Genaro  were  standing  ab< 
me  and  I  was  kneeling,  as  if  I  had  fallen  ask 
in  a  crouching  position.  Don  Juan  gave  me  so| 
water,  and  I  sat  down  again  with  my  hi 
against  the  wall. 

A  short  while  later  it  was  dawn.  The  chap 
ral  seemed  to  wake  up.  The  morning  cold  w 
crisp  and  invigorating. 

The  moth  had  not  been  don  Genaro.  My  i 
tional  structure  was  falling  apart.  I  did  not  wa 
to  ask  any  more  questions,  nor  did  I  want 
remain  quiet.  I  finally  had  to  talk. 


r,f> 


iut  if  you  were  in  central  Mexico,  don 
liro,  how  did  you  get  here?"  I  asked. 

hi  Genaro  made  some  ludicrous  and  utterly 
j  ious  gestures  with  his  mouth. 

*m  sorry,"  he  said  to  me,  "my  mouth 

n't  want  to  talk." 

e  then  turned  to  don  Juan  and  said,  grin- 

.  "Why  don't  you  tell  him?" 
\  on  Juan  vacillated.  Then  he  said  that  don 
;  jro,  as  a  consummate  artist  of  sorcery,  was 

hie  of  prodigious  deeds. 

on  Genaro 's  chest  swelled  as  if  don  Juan's 

Is  were  inflating  it.  He  seemed  to  have  in- 
'  d  so  much  air  that  his  chest  looked  twice 

lormal  size.  He  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge 
;  oating.  He  leaped  in  the  air.  I  had  the  im- 
■sion  that  the  air  inside  his  lungs  had  forced 

to  jump.  He  paced  back  and  forth  on  the 

floor  until  he  apparently  got  his  chest  un- 
1  control;  he  patted  it  and  with  great  force 

the  palms  of  his  hands  from  his  pectoral 
hcles  to  his  stomach  as  if  he  were  deflating 
inner  tube  of  a  tire.  He  finally  sat  down. 
)on  Juan's  eyes  were  shining  with  sheer  de- 
it.  "Write  your  notes,"  he  ordered  me  softly, 
rite,  write,  or  you'll  die!" 
pen  he  remarked  that  even  don  Genaro  no 
'ger  felt  that  my  taking  notes  was  so  out- 
dish. 

'That's  right!"'  don  Genaro  retorted.  "I've 
n  thinking  of  taking  up  writing  myself." 
Genaro  is  a  man  of  knowledge,"  don  Juan 
U.  "And,  being  a  man  of  knowledge,  he's  per- 
tly capable  of  transporting  himself  over  great 
tances." 

tfe  reminded  me  that  once,  years  before,  the 
ee  of  us  had  been  in  the  mountains,  and  that 
1  Genaro,  in  an  effort  to  help  me  overcome 
stupid  reason,  had  taken  a  prodigious  leap 
the  peaks  of  the  Sierras,  ten  miles  away.  I 
tiembered  the  event,  but  I  also  remembered 
t  I  could  not  even  conceive  that  he  had 
iped. 

Don  Juan  added  that  don  Genaro  was  capable 
performing  extraordinary  feats  at  certain 
Is. 

'Genaro  at  certain  times  is  not  Genaro  but 
double,"  he  said. 

le  repeated  it  three  or  four  times.  Then  both 
them  watched  me  as  if  waiting  for  my  im- 
iding  reaction. 

had  not  understood  what  he  meant  by  "his 
ible."  He  had  never  mentioned  that  before, 
sked  for  a  clarification. 
'There  is  another  Genaro,"  he  explained. 
Ml  three  of  us  looked  at  one  another.  I  be- 
le  very  apprehensive. 

You  may  say,"  don  Juan  went  on.  "that  at 
>  moment  Genaro  is  his  twin." 
rhat  statement  brought  them  both  a  fit  of 
ghter.  But  I  could  not  enjoy  their  mirth.  My 
ly  shivered  involuntarily. 


Don  Juan  said  in  a  severe  tone  that  I  was  too 
heavy  and  self-important. 

"Let  go!"  he  commanded  me.  "You  know 
that  Genaro  is  capable  of  performing  deeds  that 
would  be  unthinkable  for  the  average  man.  His 
double,  the  other  Genaro,  is  one  of  those  deeds." 

After  pondering  for  a  long  time  what  to  say 
next,  I  asked,  "Is  the  other  like  the  self?" 

"The  other  is  the  self,"  don  Juan  replied. 

"What's  the  other  made  of?"  I  asked  don 
Juan  after  minutes  of  indecision. 

"There  is  no  way  of  knowing  that,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  real  or  just  an  illusion?" 

"It's  real,  of  course." 

"Would  it  be  possible  then  to  say  that  it  is 
made  of  flesh  and  blood?"  I  asked. 

"No.  It  would  not  be  possible,"  don  Genaro 
answered. 

"But  if  it  is  as  real  as  I  am  ..." 

"As  real  as  you?"  don  Juan  and  don  Genaro 
interjected  in  unison. 

Don  Genaro  threw  his  hat  on  the  floor  and 
danced  around  it.  His  dance  was  agile  and  grace- 
ful and,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  utterly 
funny.  Perhaps  the  humor  was  in  the  exquisite- 
ly "professional"  movements  he  executed.  The 
incongruency  was  so  subtle  and  at  the  same  time 
so  remarkable  that  I  doubled  up  with  laughter. 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Carlitos,"  he  said  as 
he  sat  down  again,  "is  that  you're  a  genius." 

"I  have  to  know  about  the  double,"  I  said. 

"There's  no  way  of  knowing  whether  he's  flesh 
and  blood,"  don  Juan  said,  "because  he  is  not 
as  real  as  you.  Genaro's  double  is  as  real  as 
Genaro.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"But  you  have  to  admit,  don  Juan,  that  there 
must  be  a  way  to  know." 

"The  double  is  the  self:  that  explanation 
should  suffice.  If  you  would  see,  however,  you'd 
know  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Genaro  and  his  double.  For  a  sorcerer  who  sees, 
the  double  is  brighter." 


'A  sorcerer  has 
no  notion  that 
he  is  in  two 
places  at  once. 
To  be  aware  of 
that  would  be 
the  equivalent 
of  facing  his 
double,  and  the 
sorcerer  that 
finds  himself 
face  to  face  with 
himself  is  a  dead 
sorcerer." 


■  felt  I  was  too  weak  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
|  tions.  I  put  my  writing  pad  down  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  I  was  going  to  pass  out.  I 
had  tunnel  vision;  everything  around  me  was 
dark  with  the  exception  of  a  round  spot  of  clear 
scenery  in  front  of  my  eyes. 

Don  Genaro  announced  that  he  was  famished, 
and  went  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Don  Juan 
also  stood  up  and  signaled  me  to  follow.  In  the 
kitchen,  don  Genaro  gave  himself  a  serving  of 
food  and  then  began  comically  mimicking  a 
person  who  wants  to  eat  but  can't  swallow. 

I  ate  a  huge  amount  of  food,  and  so  did  don 
Juan:  then  we  all  returned  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  sunlight  was  brilliant,  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  morning  breeze  sharpened  the  air. 
I  felt  happy  and  strong. 

We  sat  in  a  triangle  facing  one  another.  I  felt 
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She'll  enjoy  exotic  new  forms  of  energy. 
But  what  about  her  parents? 


We're  all  for  alternates  to  conventional  oil,  gas  and  coal.  We're  working  on 
some  of  them  in  our  labs.  And  we  predict  that  today's  babies  will,  as 
adults,  enjoy  many  of  them.  Solar  energy.  Petroleum  from  oil  shale,  tar  sands, 
and  coal.  Perhaps  even  power  from  tidal  surges  and  windmills  far  out  to  sea. 

But  we  worry  that  Americans  will  expect  too  much,  too  soon,  from  such 
energy  newcomers.  And  that  this  will  divert  our  country  from  the  vital  task 
of  enlarging  conventional  energy  production. 

Our  research  people  tell  us  that  petroleum  from  coal  and  shale  can't 
have  much  impact  until  1 985,  at  the  earliest.  And  it  will  probably  be  the  end 
of  this  century  before  solar  energy  can  help  much. 

These  new  processes  still  contain  research  and  production  bugs  that 
will  take  many  years  and  billions  of  dollars  to  work  out.  Most  of  them  involve 
environmental  trade-offs  requiring  extensive  national  debate.  Just  one 
example:  we  already  know  how  to  make  shale  into  gasoline.  But  enough 
such  gasoline  to  fill  your  car's  tank  would  require  the  crushing— and 
disposal— of  a  ton  of  rock.  Where  to  put  it  so  it  won't  scar  the  landscape? 

We  are  already  experiencing  the  kind  of  snag  that  can  develop.  Though 
30  years  have  passed  since  atomic  power  became  a  reality,  it  provides 
only  1  percent  of  the  energy  America  consumes.  Every  new  atomic  plant 
proposal  faces  a  battle  for  community  acceptance. 

To  maintain  America's  living  standards— and  continue  our  progress 
toward  a  better  environment— will  require  enormous,  increasing  amounts  of 
energy.  For  the  next  1 0  years,  at  least,  this  must  come  largely  from  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Sure,  exotic  fuels  are  exciting.  And  we'll  help  make  them  happen.  But 
we're  focusing,  also,  on  what's  needed  for  the  decade  immediately  ahead: 
enough  energy  from  conventional  sources  to  keep  America  running. 
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that  1  was  again  in  top  form  and  wanted  to  ex- 
ploit my  strength. 

"Tell  me  more  about  the  double,  don  Juan," 
I  said. 

"A  double  is  the  sorcerer  himself,  developed 
through  his  dreaming"  don  Juan  explained.  "A 
double  is  an  act  of  power  to  a  sorcerer  but  only 
a  tale  of  power  to  you.  In  the  case  of  Genaro, 
his  double  is  indistinguishable  from  the  original. 
That's  because  his  impeccability  as  a  warrior  is 
supreme;  thus,  you've  never  noticed  the  differ- 
ence yourself.  But  in  the  years  that  you've  known 
him,  you've  been  with  tbe  original  Genaro  only 
twice;  every  other  time  you've  been  with  his 
double." 

"But  this  is  preposterous!"  I  exclaimed. 

I  felt  an  anxiety  building  up  in  my  chest.  I 
became  so  agitated  that  I  dropped  my  writing 
pad,  and  my  pencil  rolled  out  of  sight.  Don 
Juan  and  don  Genaro  immediately  began  a  most 
farcical  search  for  it.  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
astonishing  performance  of  theatrical  magic  and 
sleight  of  hand.  Except  that  there  was  no  stage, 
or  props,  or  any  type  of  gadgetry,  and  the  per- 
formers did  not  seem  to  be  using  sleight  of  hand. 

Don  Genaro,  the  head  magician,  and  his  assis- 
tant, don  Juan,  produced  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
the  most  astounding,  bizarre,  and  outlandish 
collection  of  objects  which  they  found  under- 
neath, or  behind,  or  above  every  object  within 
the  periphery  of  the  ramada. 

In  the  style  of  stage  magic,  don  Genaro 
would  proceed  to  find  an  object,  which  he  would 
throw  away  as  soon  as  he  had  attested  that  it 
was  not  my  pencil.  The  collection  of  objects 
found  included  pieces  of  clothing,  wigs,  eye- 
glasses, toys,  utensils,  pieces  of  machinery,  wom- 
en's underwear,  human  teeth,  sandwiches,  and 
religious  objects.  One  of  them  was  outright  dis- 
gusting. It  was  a  piece  of  compact  human  excre- 
ment that  don  Genaro  took  from  underneath  my 
jacket.  Finally,  don  Genaro  found  my  pencil  and 
handed  it  to  me  after  dusting  it  off  with  the  tail 
of  his  shirt. 

They  celebrated  their  clowning  with  yells  and 
chuckles.  I  found  myself  watching,  unable  to 
join  them. 

"Don't  take  things  so  seriously,  Carlitos,"  don 
Genaro  said  with  a  tone  of  concern. 

After  their  laughter  subsided,  I  asked  what  a 
double  did,  or  what  a  sorcerer  did  with  the 
double. 

Don  Juan  said  that  the  double  had  power,  and 
that  it  was  used  to  accomplish  feats  that  would 
be  unimaginable  under  ordinary  terms. 

"I've  told  you  time  and  time  again  that  the 
world  is  unfathomable,"  he  said  to  me.  "And  so 
are  we,  and  so  is  every  being  that  exists  in  this 
world.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  reason  out 
the  double.  You've  been  allowed  to  witness  it, 
though,  and  that  should  be  more  than  enough." 

"But  there  must  be  a  way  to  talk  about  it," 


I  -  iid.  "You  yourself  have  told  me  that  y  i 
plained  your  conversation  with  the  deer  iiujj 
to  talk  about  it.  Can't  you  do  the  same  w 
double'.''" 

Ih  was  quiet  for  a  moment.  I  pleade<iwj 
him.  The  anxiety  I  was  experiencing  was  b/oi 
anything  I  had  ever  gone  through. 

"Well,  a  sorcerer  can  double  up,"  domfu 
said.  "  That's  all  one  can  say." 

"But  is  he  aware  that  he  is  doubled?" 

"Of  course  he's  aware  of  it." 

"Does  he  know  that  he  is  in  two  plaJ 
once  r 

Both  of  them  looked  at  me,  and  ther  :h 
exchanged  a  glance. 

"Where  is  the  other  don  Genaro?"  I  askl. 

Don  Genaro  leaned  toward  me  and  mr 
into  my  eyes. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  softly.  "No  sok;n 
knows  where  his  other  is." 

"( ,enaro  is  right,"  don  Juan  said.  "A  soi  »< 
has  no  notion  that  he  is  in  two  places  at  w 
To  be  aware  of  that  would  be  the  equivalt 
facing  his  double,  and  the  sorcerer  that  n 
himself  face  to  face  with  himself  is  a  deal  sol 
cerer.  That  is  the  rule.  That  is  the  way  j.  tft 
has  set  things  up.  No  one  knows  why." 

Don  Juan  explained  that  by  the  time  a  wa-idj 
had  conquered  "dreaming"  and  "seeing"  im 
had  developed  a  double,  he  must  have  alsowo 
ceeded  in  erasing  personal  history,  self-ii\ioi 
tance,  and  routines.  He  said  that  all  the  ch 
niques  which  he  had  taught  me  and  which  liai 
considered  to  he  empty  talk  were,  in  es&jjB 
means  for  removing  the  impracticably  of  ha  ni 
a  double  in  the  ordinary  world,  by  making  ha 
self  and  the  world  fluid,  and  by  placing  1  en 
outside  the  bounds  of  prediction. 

"A  fluid  warrior  can  no  longer  make  the  wrlil 
chronological,"  don  Juan  explained.  "Andlul 
him,  the  world  and  himself  are  no  longer  obj  Jta 
He's  a  luminous  being  existing  in  a  lumii  n 
world.  The  double  is  a  simple  affair  for  apn 
cerer  because  he  knows  what  he's  doingil^ 
take  notes  is  a  simple  affair  for  you,  but  ©u 
still  scare  Genaro  with  your  pencil." 

"Can  an  outsider,  looking  at  a  sorcerer,:^ 
that  he  is  in  two  places  at  once?"  I  asked  \jA 
Juan.  4 

"Certainly.  That  would  be  the  only  wayitt 
know  it." 

"But  can't  one  logically  assume  that  the  v 
cerer  would  also  notice  that  he  has  been  in  -A 
places?" 

"Aha!"  don  Juan  exclaimed.  "For  ox 
you've  got  it  right.  A  sorcerer  may  certainly  > 
tice  afterward  that  he  has  been  in  two  place;  it 
once.  But  this  is  only  bookkeeping  and  has  c 
bearing  on  the  fact  that  while  he's  acting  he 
no  notion  of  his  duality." 

I  felt  that  if  I  did  not  keep  on  writing  i 
would  explode. 
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ink  of  this,"'  he  went  on.  "The  world 
En't  yield  to  us  directly,  the  description 
e  world  stands  in  between.  So,  properly 
in",  we  are  always  one  step  removed,  and 
xperience  of  the  world  is  always  a  recol- 
n  of  the  experience.  We  are  perennially 
ecting  the  instant  that  has  just  happened, 
•assed.  We  recollect,  recollect,  recollect." 

turned  his  hand  over  and  over  to  give  me 
ieling  of  what  he  meant, 
f  our  entire  experience  of  the  world  is  rec- 
cion,  then  it's  not  so  outlandish  to  conclude 
a  sorcerer  can  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
is  not  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of 
wn  perception,  because  in  order  to  experi- 
the  world,  a  sorcerer,  like  every  other  man, 
to  recollect  the  act  he  has  just  performed, 
•vent  he  has  just  witnessed,  the  experience 
as  just  lived.  In  his  awareness  there  is  only 
gle  recollection.  But  for  an  outsider  looking 
e  sorcerer  it  may  appear  as  if  the  sorcerer 
;ting  two  different  episodes  at  once.  The 
erer,  however,  recollects  two  separate  single 
ints,  because  the  glue  of  the  description  of 

is  no  longer  binding  him. 
on  Genaro  examined  me  w  ith  curious  eyes. 
He's  right,"  he  said.  "We're  always  one 
p  behind." 

ie  moved  his  hand  as  don  Juan  had  done: 
oody  started  to  jerk  and  he  jumped  back  on 
outtocks.  It  w  as  as  if  he  had  the  hiccups  and 
hiccups  were  forcing  his  body  to  jump  back, 
began  to  move  backward  in  this  manner  all 
way  to  the  end  of  the  ramada  and  back, 
(he  sight  of  don  Genaro  leaping  backward 
his  buttocks,  instead  of  being  funny  as  it 
jld  have  been,  threw  me  into  an  attack  of 
-  so  intense  that  don  Juan  had  to  strike  me 
satedly  on  the  top  of  my  head  with  his 
ickles. 

:I  just  can't  grasp  all  this,  don  Juan."  I  said. 
I  can't  either,"  don  Juan  retorted,  shrugging 
shoulders. 

Neither  can  I,  dear  Carlitos,"  don  Genaro 
led. 

My  fatigue,  the  bulk  of  my  sensory  experi- 
re,  the  mood  of  lightness  and  humor  that  pre- 
4ed,  and  don  Genaro's  clowning  were  too 
ch  for  my  nerves.  I  could  not  stop  the  agita- 
i  in  my  stomach  muscles. 
Don  Juan  made  me  roll  on  the  ground  until  I 
I  regained  my  calmness:  then  I  sat  down  fac- 
I  them  again. 

Ts  the  double  solid?"  I  asked  don  Juan  after 
ong  silence. 
They  looked  at  me. 

"'Does  the  double  have  corporealness?"  I 
ted. 

"Certainly."  don  Juan  said.  "Solidity,  cor- 
realness  are  memories.  Therefore,  like  even- 
ting else  we  feel  about  the  world,  they  are  mem- 
tes  we  accumulate.  Memories  of  the  descrip- 


tion. You  have  the  memory  of  my  solidity,  the 
same  way  you  have  the  memory  of  communica- 
ting through  words.  Thus  you  talked  with  a  coy- 
ote and  you  feel  me  as  being  solid." 

Don  Juan  put  his  shoulder  next  to  mine  and 
nudged  me  lightly. 

"Touch  me,"  he  said. 

I  patted  him  and  then  I  embraced  him.  I  was 
close  to  tears. 

Don  Genaro  stood  up  and  came  closer  to  me. 
He  looked  like  a  small  child  with  shiny  mis- 
chievous eyes.  He  puckered  up  his  lips  and 
looked  at  me  for  a  long  moment. 

"What  about  me?"  he  asked,  trying  to  hide 
a  smile.  "Aren't  you  going  to  embrace  me,  too? 

I  stood  up  and  extended  my  arms  to  touch 
him;  my  body  seemed  to  freeze  on  the  spot.  I 
had  no  power  to  move.  I  tried  to  force  my 
arms  to  reach  him,  but  my  struggle  was  in  vain. 

Don  Juan  and  don  Genaro  stood  by,  watch- 
ing me.  I  felt  my  body  contorting  under  an  un- 
known pressure. 

Don  Genaro  sat  down  and  pretended  to  sulk 
because  I  had  not  embraced  him:  he  pouted  and 
hit  the  ground  with  his  heels,  then  both  of  them 
exploded  into  more  roaring  laughter. 

The  muscles  of  my  stomach  trembled,  making 
my  .whole  body  shake. 

I  told  don  Juan  that  my  body  was  pulling  me 
to  leave.  I  waved  my  hand  to  don  Genaro.  I 
did  not  want  to  give  them  time  to  make  me 
change  my  mind. 

'■Goodbye,  don  Genaro!"  I  yelled. 
He  waved  back  at  me. 

Don  Juan  walked  a  few  yards  with  me 
toward  my  car. 

"Do  you  also  have  a  double,  don  Juan?" 

"Of  course!"  he  exclaimed. 

I  had  at  that  moment  a  maddening  thought. 
I  wanted  to  discard  it  and  leave  in  a  hurry  but 
something  in  myself  kept  on  needling  me.  Over 
the  course  of  the  years  of  our  association,  it  had 
become  customary  for  me  that  every  time  I 
wanted  to  see  don  Juan  I  would  just  go  to  So- 
nora  or  central  Mexico  and  I  would  always  find 
him  waiting  for  me.  I  had  learned  to  take  that 
for  granted  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
until  then  to  think  anything  of  it. 

"Tell  me  something,  don  Juan,"  I  said,  half 
in  jest.  "Are  vou  vourself.  or  are  you  your  dou- 
ble?" 

He  leaned  over  toward  me.  He  was  grinning. 
"My  double,"  he  whispered. 
My'body  leaped  as  if  I  had  been  propelled  by 
a  formidable  force.  I  ran  to  my  car. 

"I  was  just  kidding."  don  Juan  said  in  a  loud 
voice.  "You  can't  go  yet. 

Both  of  them  ran  toward  my  car  as  I  was 
backing  up.  They  were  laughing  and  jumping 
up  and  down. 

"Carlitos,  call  me  anytime!"  don  Genaro 
shouted. 


"The  world 
doesn't  yield  to 
us  directly.  The 
description  of 
the  world  stands 
in  between." 
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VERSE 

THE  ALABAMA  WIREGRASSERS 
by  Charles  Ghigna 


Dry-rooted  in  penny-coated  clay, 
the  wiregrassers  come 
suntan-tamed  in  drawl 
through  the  mire  faster. 
Machetes  high  aimed  for  home, 
they  carry  the  clues  of  day 
across  their  opened,  flying  clothes. 
Blade  for  blade, 
steel  for  grass, 
they  flog  the  wire 
with  a  hungry  denim  run. 
Black  shinhair  stares 
hore  bristled  red  out 
from  rips  of  hinged-tight  jeans. 
Tobacco  spittin'  voices 
seep  coarse  through  gapped  teeth 
like  hot  wax  from  upside-down  brown  candles. 
An  evening  shadow  sinks  itself 
in  the  open  field, 
closing  it  for  night. 
The  copper  cold  dust 
from  spunhome  trucks 
relaxes  into  dew 

and  paints  itself  across  the  wiregrass 
that  sleeps  in  rust 
beneath  a  hush  of  moon. 


THE  MUMMIES 
by  Maxine  Kumin 

Two  nights  running  I  was  out  there 
in  orange  moonlight  with  old  bedsheets 
and  a  stack  of  summered-over  Sunday  pa  -r 
tucking  up  the  tomatoes  while  the  peppers 
whimpered  and  went  under  and  the  radish 
dug  in  with  their  dew  claws  and  all  over 
the  field  the  goldenrod  blackened 
and  fell  down  like  Napoleon's  army. 

This  morning  they're  still  at  it,  my  tomato 

making  marbles,  making  more  of  those  litt 

green  volunteers  that  you  can  rattle 

all  winter  in  a  coat  pocket,  like  fingers. 

But  today  on  the  lip  of  the  solstice 

I  will  pull  them,  one  hundred 

big  blind  greenies.  I  will  stand  them 

in  white  rows  in  the  root  cellar 

wrapped  one  by  one 

in  the  terrible  headlines. 


THE  NIGHT  THEY  ALL  TOOK  TIME  TO  PRAISE 
THE  FARAH  WORKERS 

I  for  Denise  Levertov ) 
by  Arlene  Stone 

The  people  have  no  time  for  butterflies  on  Fastem  Standard  Time. 

They  have  the  time  to  get  the  poet  with  the  name  to  l<  nd  it: 
the  butterfly  with  breadsongs. 

Time  to  hire  the  Anglican  Church,  and  program  Bach 

by  the  Brandeis  Chorus: 

Call  forth  the  striker  from  El  Paso. 

Her  glasses  have  the  brightness  of  a  child  that  learned 

with  no  small  ease  to  read, 

"You  know  ...    I  do  we?)  "You  know  that  your 
support  committees  ..." 
The  butterfly  lifts  one  drab  madder  harboring  wing. 

"You  know  ..." 
And  suddenly  we  do. 
The  poet  know  s 

a>  moths  know 

long  before  us. 
The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  know. 
After  their  spread-eagle  speeches  they  go. 
Leaving  the  Farm  Workers'  agent 
who  has  the  time 

to  praise  the  Farah  Workers  and  dispraise  the  Teamsters. 

to  support  the  lettuce  boycott,  crush  the  growers  of  grapes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  poet 

in  her  wings  of  muscatel 

waits  .  .  . 

cello  gropes  for  aisle  in  her  face  .  .  . 

Two  hours; 

then  her  turn  comes. 

Ipon  the  lectern 
her  books 
are  riven  w  ith  held  paper  tongues, 
the  poems  lettuce  leaves  that  open  into  greenness 

She 

calling  forth  the  Monarch  butterflies  like  Popes, 

Lawrence  the  bramble  rose,  Vallejo  of  the  chain-reaction  stripes. 

Now  one  calls  calling, 

One  in  her  wingspan  argues  with  himself 

"What  does  she  think  >he"s" 

and  with  us  "enough  ...  enough  already 

The  butterfly 

reaching  for  her  glasses  as  for  water 
"Would  someone 

please 

assist  that  gentleman  to  leave?" 
Does  he  feel  poems 

storm  troopers 

coming  for  him? 
"Go  on,"  the  bald  one  veils. 

"Arrest  me."  63 


A  story  by  David  Ohle 


David  Ohle  teaches 
English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  He  is 
currently  writing  a  nov- 
el, of  which  "Chili 
Hearts"  is  the  first 
chapter. 


CHILI  HEARTS 


DURING  THE  EARLY  FIFTIES  I  was  told  to  drive 
agent  Farbo  west  from  Chicago  across  the 
great  plain.  This  was  in  January  of  the  year, 
possibly  '53. 

We  started  the  trip  in  an  Agency  vehicle,  a 
black  Ford.  Two  of  its  cylinders  misfired  at  any 
speed  above  forty  mph,  and  the  driving  was 
tedious  and  uncomfortable  for  both  of  us. 

Farbo  slept  in  the  back  seat,  waking  up  at 
intervals  to  swallow  a  white  tablet  or  eat  a  ran- 
cid fig  bar  and  sip  yellow  soda  through  a  plastic 
straw. 

We  drove  on  into  Kansas,  through  Tonga- 
noxie,  Clinton,  and  Stull,  and  stopped  for  lunch 
west  of  Topeka  in  one  of  the  Squat  'n'  Gobble 
restaurants.  Farbo  led  me  to  a  booth  in  the 
crotch  of  the  dining  room.  Some  of  the  custom- 
ers apparently  recognized  him  and  stared.  He 
pulled  down  the  rim  of  his  brown  felt  hat  and 
ignored  them,  his  face  purpling,  his  teeth  like 
rat's  teeth. 

The  waitress  came  and  gave  us  menus.  The 
long  night  drive  from  Chicago  had  feathered 
my  stomach  and  I  wasn't  very  hungry.  Farbo 
studied  his  menu  closely  and  ordered  lamb  fries. 
I  asked  her  what  these  lamb  fries  were.  Farbo 
laughed  at  this  and  said  I  should  order  some. 
The  waitress  said,  "They're  the  things  off  a 
sheep,"  Farbo  said,  "the  testicles.  Order  some." 
My  stomach  flip-flopped  and  I  asked  for  some- 
thing lighter.  She  said,  "You'll  want  the  special 
— chili  hearts."  I  said,  "Fine,  and  coffee  with 
cream." 

I  took  off  my  overcoat  and  draped  it  over  the 
back  of  the  booth.  Farbo  kept  his  on,  and  his 
face  flushed  in  the  dry  heat  of  the  restaurant. 

He  asked  if  I  had  any  children  and  I  said  no. 

Farbo's  meal  was  brought  quickly,  but  the 
waitress  said  mine  would  take  longer.  I  watched 
him  passing  lamb  fries  through  cracked  lips  and 
then  ordering  vanilla  ice  cream  and  a  lemon 
wedge.  He  squeezed  lemon  juice  on  the  ice 
cream  to  curdle  it,  and  then  spooned  it  into  his 
mouth. 

My  chili  hearts  had  not  come  yet.  I  was  told 
they  were  almost  ready. 
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Farbo  lit  an  aromatic  foreign  cigareti^ 
smoke   curling    blue-white   around  his-fa 
around  his  hat,  into  an  aura  surroundi ; 
head. 

He  said,  "What  are  these  chili  hearts?', 

I  said  I  didn't  know,  I  wasn't  familia  .wi 
food  served  on  the  plain. 

He  then  ordered  and  ate  a  dish  of  cleage 
tin,  sipped  weak  plains  coffee,  and  chewd 
hard  triangles  of  white  toast. 

As  yet  my  chili  hearts  had  not  come.  I  ;tl 
our  waitress  over  and  asked  about  them 
She  seemed  surprised  that  I  had  not  { tte 
them,  apologized,  and  went  back  to  the  k 
to  check,  but  I  never  saw  her  after  that.  • 

There  were  mock  fishnets  and  paper  Ml 
decorating  the  paneled  walls  of  the  dining  fl| 
A  neon  fixture  directly  above  our  heads  wad 
fleeted  in  the  tabletop  and  hummed  annoy™| 

I  saw  the  dry  husk  of  a  cricket  on  the  winH 
sill,  an  undisturbed  relic  of  the  summer  H 
when  1  suppose  the  plain  was  covered  M 
them,  and  it  had  been  neglected  long  enouguM 
a  spider  to  glue  a  strand  of  web  to  its  hJH 
head. 

Farbo  said,  "There's  no  hurry.  We  don't  H 
to  be  driving  west  and  have  the  sunset  in  »i 

eyes,  do  we?" 

I  agreed  that  we  didn't. 

I  mentioned  that  being  in  the  restaw 
made  me  feel  uneasy.  I  said  I  couldn't  tell  la 
exactly  why.  It  was  a  delicate  and  very  sitll 
effect. 

He  said,  "What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

Nothing  in  particular,  I  told  him. 

The  other  lunch  customers  were  rural  ty  is 
the  men  wearing  denim  coveralls  and  basefll 
hats,  the  women  in  khaki  slacks,  all  smelling  o 
freshly  turned  hay. 

Farbo  asked  a  waitress  to  make  us  a  pol  d 
stronger  coffee,  and  we  passed  another  h  i 
drumming  our  fingernails  on  the  tabletop  { i 
staring  blankly  over  one  another's  shoulders 

There  was  a  clock  with  a  luminous  face  abo 
the  steam  table;  the  minute  hand  had  brol 
off  and  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  casing. 
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d,  "They  don't  even  care  what  time  it  is." 

do  said,  "This  is  the  kind  of  treatment 
]'  get  all  the  way  across  the  plain.  These 
don't  seem  to  have  developed  any  phi- 

y  of  service,  and  they  don't  have  any  taste 
mouth.  They  would  just  as  soon  eat  a 
»w's  brain  as  a  hazelnut." 
-J  iked  him  what  time  it  was.  He  looked  at 
itch  and  told  me  4:15. 

id,  "They're  shallow  people,  ignorant." 

said,  "I  can  see  that.  It  seems  like  if  the 
.,  on  special  it  should  be  ready  sooner  than 
ing  else.  I  don't  like  what's  going  on 
'  His  eyes  darted  in  their  sockets  like  liz- 
eyes. 

sked  him  what  he  thought  the  chili  hearts 
*t  look  like.  He  said  he  had  eaten  in  hun- 
*  of  Squats  from  coast  to  coast,  including 
"■hne  many  times,  and  had  never  seen  chili 
s  on  the  menu  until  today.  He  assumed 
would  be  on  some  kind  of  Mexican  plate, 
lr;  le  couldn't  imagine  what  they  might  look 

rf  s  coat  hung  open,  and  I  saw  the  butt  of  his 
8  nium  pistol  shining  against  its  vinyl  hoi- 
He  said  it  was  getting  close  to  five  and  the 
8  <vould  be  down  before  long.  He  seemed  old 
i  foreign  in  the  neon  light,  and  the  sacks 


under  his  eyes  were  that  much  more  pro- 
nounced, his  face  the  color  of  stinkhorn. 

He  said,  "We'll  go  soon." 

I  said,  "They  haven't  brought  my  hearts  yet." 

He  flagged  a  waitress.  I  said,  "What  about 
those  chili  hearts  I  ordered,  miss?"  She  said, 
"You  mean  the  special?"  pronouncing  the  word 
"spatial."  I  said,  "Yes,  the  chili  hearts."  She 
said,  "We  don't  serve  the  spatial  after  two."  I 
said,  "I  ordered  at  ten  minutes  to  two,  miss." 
She  said  she  was  sorry  and  walked  away.  She 
said  they  had  already  thrown  out  what  was  left 
and  washed  the  pot.  As  she  went  through  the 
kitchen  door  I  heard  the  rattle  of  dinnerware 
and  the  sound  of  a  basketball  game  on  a  radio. 

The  flesh  on  Farbo's  neck  above  the  tie  knot 
and  white  collar  seemed  like  chicken  flesh.  I 
said,  "I  don't  suppose  they  just  dice  up  a  few 
hen  hearts  and  throw  them  in  a  brown  soup,  do 
you?"  He  said  he  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

"Put  on  your  coat,"  he  said.  "This  is  the 
shits.  Let's  get  on  the  road."  He  swallowed  a 
white  tablet  with  a  sip  of  cold  coffee.  At  the 
cash  register  the  hostess  stamped  our  Agency 
cards.  Farbo  told  her  we  were  crossing  the  plain 
tonight.  She  smiled  and  lit  an  American  cigar- 
ette. She  said,  "Watch  the  weather."  Farbo 
said  we  would.  Behind  her,  on  the  windowsill,  a 


David  Ohle     small  radio  was  dialed  to  the  same  basketball 
game,  and,  as  we  left,  the  same  featureless 


[ILI  HEARTS     plains  people  who  had  come  to  the  Squat  for 
lunch  were  now  returning  for  supper 


WE  PULLED  our  coats  together  and  walked 
across  the  asphalt  parking  lot  to  the  car. 
The  wind  had  picked  up  and  turned  colder,  and 
a  thick  snow  had  begun  to  fall. 

Farbo  got  into  the  back  seat  and  said  he 
would  be  going  to  sleep  and  I  was  to  wake  him 
in  Dodge  City. 

The  engine  started  only  after  several  tries, 
the  battery  weakening  on  each  one.  I  told  Farbo. 
it  might  not  be  a  good  idea  to  make  the  drive 
in  the  snow. 

He  said,  "Stop  worrying  me.  Flip  on  the 
heater  and  let's  go."  He  pulled  his  coat  up  over 
his  face  and  turned  over. 

I  said,  "I  guess  they  would've  been  too  hot 
and  peppery  anyway." 

He  said,  "Yeah,  you  should've  ordered  the 
lamb  fries." 

I  milked  the  sputtering  Ford  along  the  narrow 
highway  at  thirty  mph,  Farbo  sleeping  fitfully  in 
the  back  and  complaining  of  the  cold.  I  told  him 
the  heater  was  on  high,  but  lukewarm  air  came 
out  of  the  vents.  He  said  it  was  typical  of  the 
Agency  to  send  him  out  on  a  delicate  run  like 
this  and  issue  him  a  junker  vehicle. 

Wet  snow  stuck  to  the  windshield  and  froze, 
and  the  wipers  raked  over  the  ice  until  the  rub- 
ber blades  hung  down  shredded  and  the  metal 
arms  swished  back  and  forth  uselessly. 

I  suggested  we  go  back  to  the  Squat  'n'  Gob- 
ble, but  Farbo  said  they  were  closed.  He  sat  up 
and  looked  around. 

The  blacktop  gradually  became  blanketed 
over  with  snow  and  disappeared.  I  could  have 
easily  driven  off  the  road  onto  the  hard  mud  of 
the  plain  and  not  known  the  difference  and  end- 
ed up  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

Farbo  climbed  into  the  front  seat,  swallowed 
another  tablet,  ate  another  fig  bar.  He  said,  "It's 
colder  than  I  thought  it  was." 

I  said,  "At  one  point  she  came  walking 
toward  me  with  a  tray..  I  saw  a  porcelain  bowl 
with  steam  rising  from  it.  I  was  sure  that  was 
my  chili  hearts,  but  she  went  on  to  another 
booth.  It  was  another  teaser." 

Farbo  said,  "I  know.  It's  really  the  shits." 
I  said,  "And  then  that  second  waitress  came 
over  and  claimed  the  first  one  had  gone  off 
shift  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  we  needed. 
So  I  reminded  her  of  the  chili  hearts  and  she 
said  she  would  get  them  right  away.  You  re- 
member that,  Farbo?" 

Farbo  said,  "Yeah,  I  remember  that." 
I  said,  "I  was  getting  hungrier.  It  was  making 
me  nervous,  and  then   she  tells  me  they've 
thrown  it  out." 


Farbo  said,  "It  stinks."  He  offered  mi 
bar.  I  said  no,  I  didn't  like  the  sour  tasi 
the  gritty  seeds. 

I  said,  "And  every  time  the  kitchen 
would  open  I'd  look  in  there  to  see  if  I 
see  them  boiling  on  the  stove." 

I  turned  on  the  radio  and  found  a  basl 
game  out  of  Chicago,  where  it  was  snowinj 
and  the  temperature  was  ten  degrees. 

Farbo  said,  "It  feels  like  zero  here.  M 
are  cold."  He  wore  lace-up  black  shoe:  ail 
black  nylon  socks. 

I  told  him  the  tires  were  losing  tractio  an 
we  might  have  to  stop.  He  said  we  wou"  ■ 
until  the  car  wouldn't  go  any  further.  Hctol 
me  to  keep  the  same  distance  from  the  dj 
phone  poles  passing  by  and  we'd  be  all  »ll 
but  I  could  only  barely  see  the  poles. 

I  said,  "We're  the  only  people  out  h(  !.l 
haven't  seen  another  vehicle  in  200  miles  m 
since  we  left  the  Squat." 

He  lit  another  foreign  cigarette  and  ik§ 
"Let's  talk  about  something  else.  I'll  tell  oil 
about  my  last  assignment  while  you  drive,  iaft 
had  me  running  an  Agency  front  in  El  Pe  i. 
sold  things  like  painted  turtles,  flags,  cigar  « 
I  was  way  off  on  a  side  street  somewhere  Ni 
customers  ever  came  to  buy  anything.  A  e< 
looked  in  at  me  with  puzzled  expression  <■ 
their  faces,  or  watched  the  turtles  in  the  wiroK 
sunning  themselves.  I  had  myself  a  room  01  i| 
edge  of  the  city  where  I  read  magazines  m 
waited  two  years  for  the  next  job.  This  irifll 
the  life  for  a  man  with  a  family." 

I  said,  "The  Agency  told  me  you  were  s  d 
in  the  world.'" 

He  said  he  was,  that  he  was  just  imagin) 
what  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  w  ill 
suffer  in  this  work. 

He  asked  me  what  I  had  done  for  the  Age  I 
I  told  him  I  had  driven  ranking  Agents  im 
place  to  place,  and  nothing  much  else.  I  »ldj 
him  I  was  expecting  to  go  on  to  something  2U 
ter  in  the  spring.  He  said  he  would  help  n  if 
he  could.  He  said  I  was  a  fine  driver.  He  as  eJ 
me  if  I  was  wearing  my  pistol  and  I  told  hi  il 
was  in  the  trunk,  although  I  had  it  in  my  al 
pocket  at  the  time. 

I  reminded  him  that  the  snow  was  thicker 
on  the  highway  and  told  him  I  thought  it  ai 
silly  for  us  to  be  chatting  about  the  past  rt| 
avoiding  the  situation  at  hand. 

He  said,  "They'll  say  something  about  Id 
weather  on  the  radio." 

I  said,  "You're  missing  the  point,  Fai  3 
They're  playing  basketball.  They  don't  c;  e 
They  don't  even  know  we're  out  here." 

He  told  me  there  wasn't  much  around  o 
build  a  fire  with  if  we  stopped.  He  said  e 
could  burn  the  straw  in  the  car  seats  if  we  \i 
to,  or  the  clothes  in  our  suitcases.  I  said  w  e 
choke  to  death  on  the  smoke,  and  it  woulc 
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ti  long  enough  to  keep  our  toes  from  freezing. 
|e  said,  "I  have  appointments  in  Dodge  in 
1  norning." 

eased  back  on  the  accelerator  and  let  the 
j  come  to  a  stop. 

1  arbo  said,  "Don't  stop.  We'll  never  get  go- 

■  again."'  I  turned  the  motor  off. 

I  .e  said,  "Isn't  this  the  shits.  Why  did  you 

I  ?"  I  told  him  we'd  be  better  off  waiting  in 

I  car  until  the  snow  let  up. 

I  [e  said,  "Listen  to  me.  Crank  the  motor  and 

Ie  me  to  Dodge." 

bumped  the  starter  button.  The  battery 
lied  the  engine  over  weakly. 
I  arbo  said,  "We're  dead  now." 
I  said,  "We  can  listen  to  the  radio  for  a  while. 
I;re's  enough  juice  left  for  that." 
Ie  said,  "I  don't  even  know  who's  playing." 

said,  "I'll  turn  it  on  anyway.  It  doesn't 
iter." 

wondered  how  he  had  failed  to  notice  the 
1  in  my  pocket  while  the  coat  was  hanging 
r  the  booth  at  the  restaurant.  It  was  close 
)ugh  for  him  to  smell  gun  oil. 
w"e  listened  to  the  basketball  game,  the 
Jige  dot  of  Farbo's  cigarette  standing  quietly 
se  to  his  lip. 

I  said,  "Maybe  there's  a  farmhouse." 

He  said,  "Ah,  shit.  The  lamb  fries  are  burn- 

;  my  stomach." 

I  told  him  I  wished  I  had  a  few  chili  hearts 
rning  in  mine.  Again  he  offered  a  fig  bar  and 
efused. 

He  said,  "I  told  you  you  should've  ordered 
3  fries." 

I  said,  "I  know  that." 

He  said,  "My  feet  are  numb.  I  can't  feel 
em." 

I  said,  "I  know  that.  So  are  mine." 

He  said,  "The  world  is  crowding  with  ass- 
ies. I  can  see  people  all  over  the  globe  waiting 
lpatiently  in  Agency  restaurants  for  an  order 

nice  hot  chili  hearts,  or  cold  sheep's  things." 
e  laughed  mechanically,  his  mouth  like  a  pup- 
it's  mouth.  He  said,  "It's  a  big  laugh." 

I  took  the  gun  from  my  pocket  and  set  it  in 
ie  lap  of  my  coat. 

He  said,  "These  lamb  fries  are  about  to  blow 
y  belly  open."  He  settled  back  and  closed  his 
fes.  He  said,  "I  used  to  sit  in  the  back  of  that 
lop  under  a  tense  yellow  bulb,  listening  to  the 
irtles  clacking  in  the  front  window,  burning 
y  lungs  with  American  cigarettes.  I  find  these 
urkish  cigarettes  milder." 

I  said,  "If  we  can  wait  till  the  snow  stops  and 
ie  sun  comes  up,  a  vehicle  may  come  along  on 
ie  way  to  the  city." 

He  said,  "They  don't  farm  this  land  anymore, 
fobody  lives  out  here  anymore.  I've  crossed  in 
ie  daylight  before.  There's  nothing  out  there 
lit  dead  grass  and  occasional  oak  stumps, 
ometimes  you'll  see  the  remains  of  something, 


a  brick  chimney  crumbling,  or  a  rusty  propane 
tank.  The  fact  is,  it  could  be  quite  a  while  before 
somebody  decides  to  go  to  Dodge.  We  shouldn't 
count  on  that." 

The  basketball  game  ended  in  a  bath  of  cello 
music  and  a  prayer,  and  the  station  signed  off. 

Farbo  said,  "I  guess  this  is  it.  I  was  hoping  to 
have  breakfast  in  Dodge  City."  He  told  me  to 
turn  on  the  light.  I  pulled  the  knob  and  the  in- 
terior light  went  on  dimly.  He  was  blinking  his 
birdlike  eyes  and  aiming  his  pistol  at  my  face. 
He  rested  the  barrel  over  his  wrist,  as  though  he 
were  sighting  in  an  animal  at  a  great  distance, 
the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  watering  his  eyes. 
He  said,  "I'll  do  it  right,  don't  worry." 

I  smiled  and  started  to  say  something  to  dis- 
tract him.  He  closed  one  eye  and  said,  "You 
have  my  word.  You  won't  feel  it.  I'm  sorry.  A 
job  is  a  job." 

I  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  Farbo.  This  isn't 
right." 

He  let  his  aim  slacken  a  moment  to  say  some- 
thing. I  pushed  the  light  knob  in  with  my  knee 
and  fired  twice  at  him  in  the  dark.  His  pistol 
dropped  to  the  seat  between  us. 

He  said,  "Turn  on  the  light.  You  didn't  do  it 
right.  It  burns." 

In  the  dim  light  he  leaned  over  and  folded 
his  arms  across  his  abdomen.  He  said,  "It  feels 
like  I'm  constipated.  It  burns."  I  put  his  gun  in 
my  coat,  opened  the  door,  and  got  out.  I  walked 
away  from  the  car  fifteen  yards  or  so  to  urinate. 

Farbo  opened  his  window  a  crack  and  said, 
"I  never  had  a  single  customer.  Finally  I  had  to 
hire  a  colored  boy  to  watch  the  place  on  Satur- 
days so  I  could  get  away  for  a  while.  I  had  to 
pay  him  out  of  my  own  salary.  The  Agency 
wouldn't  cover  it." 

The  snow  had  become  a  flutter  of  dry  flakes, 
and  the  sky  had  cleared  considerably.  The  moon 
on  the  snow  gave  the  air  a  greenish  color  and 
the  lights  of  Dodge  City  were  visible  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  not  as  cold  as  I  had  imagined  it 
to  be. 

Farbo  opened  his  door,  walked  a  few  steps 
toward  me,  and  then  sat  down  in  the  snow.  He 
said,  "It  doesn't  hurt  as  much  now.  I  thought 
it  would  be  different.  I'm  surprised.  It's  not 
bad  at  all.  But  it  burns.  You  didn't  do  it  right." 

I  unlaced  his  shoes,  took  his  socks  off  and 
put  them  on  my  own  feet,  and  with  his  help  got 
the  coat  off  and  put  that  on  over  my  own.  He 
said  it  was  all  right  now,  the  cigarette  still  burn- 
ing between  his  white  lips.  He  said,  "I  feel 
giddy.  What  time  is  it?"  I  looked  at  his  watch 
and  told  him  it  was  4:15. 

I  dropped  his  gun  in  the  snow  at  his  bare 
feet  and  told  him  to  do  it  right  himself,  if  he 
wanted  to.  He  thanked  me  and  I  waited  in  the 
car  eating  frozen  fig  bars  from  his  pockets  until 
the  sun  came  up  behind  me  and  melted  the  ice 
from  the  blacktop.  □ 
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AN  OBSOLESCENT  LIFE 


Old  washing  machines,  wrecked 
cars,  mounds  of  old  tires,  and  other 
discards  pile  high  the  junkyards  of 
America.  Not  all  of  this  is  useless.  It 
includes  such  things  as  out-of-style 
clothing,  outgrown  toys,  and  machine- 
ry that  works  hut  is  ohsolete.  Other 
such  discards  are  people. 

I  am  forty-five  years  old. 

I  am  a  physical  chemist. 

My  joh  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  phased  out  for  lack 
of  funds. 

Some  fifty  applications  have  failed 
to  land  me  a  position.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  a  sabbatical  until  the 
recession  passes.  My  life  assumes  a 
pleasant  routine:  reading  in  the 
mornings,  writing  in  the  afternoons, 
and  making  veneered  pictures  in  the 
evenings. 

But  one  day  I  am  jolted  out  of  my 
eu  phoria. 

"Dear  Dr.  Gleiser,"  runs  the  letter 
from  the  University  of  California  re- 
tirement system,  "If  you  leave  your 
'nidations  on  deposit  and  apply 
for  a  monthly  annuity,  upon  attain- 
ment age  55,  we  estimate  you  will 
recei\<  a  single  life  annuity  of  ap- 
proximately $24.90  per  month  for 
the  remainder  of  your  life.  .  .  ." 

The  next  month  my  rent  goes  up 
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I  send  out  a  dozen  more  applica- 
tions. Not  even  an  interview.  So  I 


start  work  three  mornings  a  week  in 
the  (/land  Illusion,  a  tiny  craft  shop, 
where  I  sil  (  n i-s-legged  on  the  floor 
and  stash  the  money  away  in  an  old 
cigar  box.  No  wages.  I  take  20  per- 
cent of  each  sale. 

"Molly,  why  don't  you  get  together 
some  stuff  and  sell  with  us  at  the 
July  4th  craft  fair?"  asks  one  of  our 
craftsmen. 

We  get  up  at  7:00  a.m.  next  Sun- 
day, and  Don  and  I  descend  into  a 
basement  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus  to  pick  up  Kathy  and  Hugh. 
A  joint  is  passed  round.  Then,  long 
hair  and  beards  flowing  in  the  breeze, 
we  stream  down  the  freeway  to  Point 
Richmond.  I  clean  up  $28.  That  sum- 
mer I  hitchhike  on  weekends  to  craft 
fairs.  But  I  make  less  and  less  ve- 
neered work.  It  is  too  time-consuming 
to  be  profitable,  and  more  and  more 
I  am  becoming  a  hand  factory  of 
brass  jewelry.  I  never  net  more  than 
$30  a  week.  Not  enough. 

I  become  familiar  with  the  crafts- 
men and  their  outlook.  I  write  an  ar- 
ticle about  them,  rewrite  it  six  times, 
and  send  it  to  California  Living.  Not 
broad  enough,  says  the  editor.  I  in- 
terview nine  more  craftsmen,  select 
three,  and  expand  my  article.  A 
Harpers  welcomes  brief  contributions  from 
all  of  its  readers  who  find  themselves  inspired 
to  passionate  statement.  Please  send  entries, 
including  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope, 
to  "Commentary." 


month's  work.  $125.  Still  not  eim& 

A  call  to  jury  duty. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  fsha 
well  and  truly  answer  such  quejioi 
as  may  be  asked  of  me  touchingjijpq 
my  competency  and  qualificatius  fl 
act  as  trial  juror  in  the  caselq 
pending  before  the  court.  So  helm 
God.  Amen. 

"I  suppose,  Dr.  Gleiser,"  sa)J  tlj 
defense  lawyer,  "that  you  corrida 
yourself  more  logical  than  mostJSej 
pie?"  Laughter  in  court. 

"I'm  more  logical  than  most  n 
pie  who  haven't  had  my  trainllg, 

It's  a  breaking-and-entering  j:a< 
that  pivots  on  the  question  of  enj'a] 
ment.  He  uses  up  one  of  his  perlii] 
tory  challenges  to  dismiss  me. 

A  rumor  makes  the  rounds:  th  t?i 
hiring  substitute  crossing  guardjfi 
the  junior  traffic  police.  At  the  p  i< 
station  I  am  given  a  yellow  sli  a 
for  bad  weather,  an  orange  veslf< 
fine.  Outside  the  primary  scl.lt 
children  slip  small  velvet  hands  >i 
my  warm  one,  offering  small  en: 
dences  ("I've  got  a  cat  that  skid  c 
paper")  as  I  convoy  them  across! 
road. 

The  pay  is  $8.75  a  day  when' 5 
can  get  it.  On  from  8:30  to  9:00  i 
Off  till  9:40.  On  again  till  10: 
12:00  to  1:00,  2:10  to  2:40.  3:li 
3:45.  No  head  hassles  with  this  c 
And  not  much  work.  At  noon  so 


no  children  cross.  But  parents 
hell  if  the  crossing  guard  isn't 

crospace  engineers,"  runs  an 
tisement  in  the  Berkeley  Ga- 
"We  have  full-time  employment 
ou  until  Christmas  selling  on 
lone.  No  selling  experience  nec- 
L  Low  pressure.  Commission, 
r  than  average  earnings  until 
ocate  a  job  in  your  field.  Call 
loll,  843-2921." 
red  Lane,"  answers  a  voice 
I  dial  the  number. 
Ir.  Holt?"  I  ask. 

'hat's  me,"  he  says.  "I  use  differ- 
ames  to  keep  the  advertisements 
ate. 


next  morning  I  am  introduced 
e  boiler  room.  No  aerospace  en- 
rs  and  no  women.  A  dozen  men 
telephones,  each  with  a  pile  of 
cards  with  names  and  tele- 
le  numbers — the  prospective  cus- 
rs.  Each  reads  off  his  pitch, 
his  is  Al  Chester  calling  for  the 
eley  firemen.  The  Berkeley  fire- 
are  putting  on  a  children's  vari- 
how  on  Friday,  September  18th, 
le  civic  auditorium.  This  is  a  ben- 
lin  aid  of  their  widows'  and  or- 
ns'  fund.  The  tickets  are  $1  each 
come  in  booklets  of  five.  May  I 
you  down  for  X  books?" 
11,  my  neighbor,  gives  me  a  few 
X  depends  on  how  affluent  you 
-e  your  customer  to  be.  Empha- 
for  the  Berkeley  firemen  or  you 
>w  the  firm  open  to  a  charge  of 
representation  and  risk  immedi- 
dismissal.  Adopt  a  false  name, 
h  time  you  sell  a  book  of  five 
ets  you  receive  $1  in  commission, 
i  rest  is  split  between  the  firm  and 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund.  No 
knows  the  split. 

lift  the  receiver.  "This  is  Joan 
lid  calling." 

learn  quickly.  People  buy  more 
he  mornings,  so  put  the  pressure 
then.  Businessmen  buy  most,  but 
from  women.  Avoid  calling  busi- 
les.  Average  stay  on  the  job  is 
it  days. 

he  day  I  do  not  dial  the  number 
lie  index  card  in  front  of  me.  In- 
<1  I  dial  one  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
ners  at  the  University. 
This  is  Dr.  Gleiser." 
get  through  at  once.  He  sounds 
)rised.  I  explain  my  predicament. 
Oh.  yes,  my  children  live  like 


"You  feel  this  is  all  right?"  My 
voice  is  raised. 

The  boiler  room  is  >till  now.  Words 
pour  out  of  me  in  a  torrent.  Fred 
emerges  from  the  inner  office.  He 
places  a  kindly  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"Molly,  maybe  you've  yelled 
enough?" 

I  shake  off  his  hand  and  bellow 
into  the  receiver,  "You  see  nothing 
wrong  with  it?  Then  the  whole  of 
your  moral  value  system  needs  reex- 
amining." 

That  evening  1  call  another  Nobel 
Prize  winner.  His  wife  answers. 

"This  is  Dr.  Gleiser.  My  job  at  the 
University  got  phased  out  last  year. 
I'm  earning  a  living  manufacturing 
illegal  drugs." 

"You  wicked  woman,"  she  says. 
"You  should  pray  to  God.  You  should 
get  a  job — fruit-picking,  houseclean- 
ing.  .  .  ." 

I  am  writing  my  articles  faster 
now,  leaning  scrap  paper  against  the 
Russian  translation  of  my  book, 
Thermochemistry  for  Steelmaking. 
That  year  I  sell  ten  articles  and  earn 
$395. 

A  letter  arrives  at  the  house. 

"Dear  Friend,"  it  says,  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your 
name  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  forthcoming 
ninth  edition  of  who's  WHO  OF  AMER- 
ICAN women.  ...  On  behalf  of  the 
editors,  then,  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  accomplishments  that  have  led 
to  the  consideration  of  your  name  for 
inclusion  in  who's  WHO  OF  AMERICAN 
WOMEN." 

"Ma'am,"  says  the  clerk  at  the 
University  of  California  library  desk, 
"your  card  has  expired." 

It  will  cost  $10  to  renew  my  card. 

I  am  the  author  of  four  technical 
books  and  ten  papers  in  my  own  field. 
I  have  worked  for  twenty  years  in 
my  profession.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  I  earned  slightly  less  than  a 
grade-school  teacher,  had  three  weeks' 
vacation  a  year,  could  have  been 
fired  with  two  weeks'  notice,  had  no 
pension  rights,  and  no  Social  Secu- 
rity. I  do  not  feel  I  owe  the  Univers- 
ity $10. 

Get  help.  I  cross  the  lawn  to  the 
physics  department.  I  ask  permission 
to  use  the  phone  in  the  head  office. 
Call  to  Glenn  Seaborg.  Sympathetic 
noises  from  his  secretary.  Maybe  Sea- 
borg can  put  me  on  his  payroll  with- 
out pay,  I  suggest,  so  that  I  can  get  a 
free  library  card?  More  sympathetic 
noises.  Enter  the  chairman's  secre- 


lm  not  a  crook. 

Watch  his  eyes . .  they  actually 
shift  back  &  forth  60  times  a  minute 
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tary,  middle-aged,  red-faced,  and 
perspiring. 

"You're  tying  up  our  line." 

"Just  a  moment." 
\\  i    Mini  tin-  lint--.  (  ionic  on.  ( ,ct 
off  right  now." 

I  slam  down  the  receiver. 

"Bitch!" 

"Get  out!" 

1  head  toward  the  door.  But  I  am 
not  going  fast  enough  for  her.  She 
■  rahs  hold  of  ni\  ai  m  and  Inn  i  ies  me 
along. 

"How  dare  you  touch  me!  I  ll  have 
you  charged  with  assault!"  I  shout 
at  her. 

Officer  Pepper  wearily  re-ponds  to 
my  complaint. 

"I'll  investigate,'"  he  promises.  An 
hour  later  he  calls  me  hack.  His 
tones  are  soothing. 

"It's  a  very  hot  day,"  he  says. 
"And  after  all,  you  did  insult  her. 
Won  t  anything  do  you  except  charg- 
ing this  poor  old  woman  with  as- 
sault?" 

"\cn"  I  -a)  ominously.  "A  free 
lihrary  card." 

One  day  on  m)  return  from  the  li- 
brary, I  pass  the  faculty  club.  It  i-  a 
long  time  since  I  have  seen  any  of 
my  colleagues.  I  pause,  then  enter. 

"I  have  come  to  blow  the  place 
up."  1  say  to  the  desk  clerk. 

"Why?"  he  asks. 

"I  have  been  ripped  off  by  profes- 
sors." 

1  enter  the  dining  room,  pour  my- 
self a  cup  of  coffee,  and  sit  clown  with 
a  bunch  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
professors.  They  are  discussing  the 
solubility  of  metals  in  silicate  slags. 

"No,"  I  say,  "the  melting  point  of 
tungsten  is  not  2,500  degrees.  It  is 
above  3,000  degrees.  The  melting 
point  of  iron  is  1,535." 

The  conversation  expands.  They 
make  a  warm  place  for  me.  I  am 
home  again  in  the  world  of  suits, 
white  shirts,  and  laced  shoes. 

Enter  two  large  policemen.  One 
lowers  his  already  low  center  of 
gravity  into  the  seat  next  to  me.  The 
other  sits  opposite. 

Awkward  pause. 

"Ma'am."  says  one,  "can  we  speak 
to  you  outside  for  a  moment?" 
He  takes  out  his  notebook. 
"Weight?" 

"Ninety-eight  pounds." 

"Height?" 

"Five  feet." 

And  mother's  maiden  name. 


"It  is  an  offense  to  threaten  to 
blow  a  place  up,"  he  says.  "But  I 
know  you.  Why  don't  you  go  and  sit 
on  the  Sproul  steps  like  the  other 
street  people?  And  don't  come  here 
again." 

A  letter  from  the  American  Society 
for  Metals  arrives  at  the  apartment. 
It  contains  the  proof  sheets  of  Un- 
title pages  of  my  last  two  books: 
/  olume  One:  Selected  Values  of  the 
Thermodynamic  Properties  of  the 
Elements  and  Volume  Two:  Selected 
/  allies  of  t/ie  Thermodynamic  Prop- 
erties of  Binary  Alloys. 

A  call  from  an  acquaintance,  who 
has  some  research  for  me:  an  investi- 
gation of  counterculture  "health  atti- 
tude- at  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
$2.87  an  hour.  I  am  invited  to  lunch 
at  O  Leg's.  I  meet  my  new  colleagues: 
Mike,  a  young  M.D.  getting  a  mas- 
ter  s  in  public  health;  Chris,  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  criminology;  and  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  project,  in 
his  mid-thirties,  with  long  curly  black 
hair,  beard,  embroidered  Indian 
shirt,  and  sandals.  We  must  each 
make  eight  four-hour  interviews  and 
present  report-,  he  explains.  This  is 
a  small  $2,000  project  that  will  be 
u-etl  tti  raise  $1(10.000  for  a  big  proj- 
ect next  year. 

Mike  waxes  enthusiastic.  He  will 
do  all  his  interviews  in  one  weekend, 
lie  mentions  the  superbly  integrated 
personalities  of  these  young  people, 
their  avoidance  of  prescription  drugs, 
their  wonderful  health. 

They  have  not  yet  suffered  the 
aging  process.  I  point  out. 

Sudden  silence.  Mike  asks  me  how 
old  I  am.  Forty-seven.  His  face  light- 
en-. He  has  scored  a  few  points.  The 
men  tuck  daisies  doled  out  by  the 
waitress  in  their  beards,  hair,  and 
shirts.  The  meal  ends  and  it  is  dutch. 
I  pay  $1.10. 

Outside  on  the  sidewalk,  the  pro- 
fessor  turns  to  me. 

"Of  course,  you  will  be  putting  in 
many  more  hours  than  we  can  pay 
you  for.  .  .  ." 

When  we  go  back  to  the  office,  the 
secretary  gesticulates  wildly. 

I  crane  my  neck  and  listen  more 
closely. 

"You  can't  hire  these."  She  indi- 
cates us  with  a  sweep  of  her  hand. 
"You  must  advertise,  interview  !  Allo- 
cate priority!  A  chicano,  a  black  .  .  ." 

Three  days  later  we  are  hired,  the 
personnel  department  insisting  we 
receive  $1.12  instead  of  $2.87. 

Mike  isn't  at  the  next  meeting.  He 


has  quit,  turning  in  no  report  } 
I  take  over  his  work? 

I  In  project  won  t  contim 
year,"  the  professor  tells  me 
hand  him  Mike's  completed 
as  well  as  my  own.  "I  have  resi 
he  says.  His  head  is  shaved, 
wearing  an  orange  silk  ma 
shirt  and  thongs. 

I  make  frantic  efforts  to  ge 
I  lie  everywhere.  My  age  is 
eight,  not  forty-eight.  I  have  nc 
I  make  a  mental  note  to  dye 
A  series  of  telephone  calls.  A: 
Stauffer  Chemical,  and,  for  tMj 
time,  Standard  Oil. 

No  go. 

Back  to  my  latest  article,  S\ 
Bathrooms. 

"Ma'am,"  says  the  clerk 
University  desk,  "your  card  1 1 
pired." 

II  still  costs  $10  to  renew  it 
I  turn  and  with  resolute  ste] 

the  green  lawn  by  the  campanil 
bell  is  striking  noon.  Studen 
hurrying  from  every  dir 
toward  the  union  for  lunch.  I  a, 
side  the  faculty  club. 

"Spare  a  dime  to  buy  a  p1 
out  Ph.D.  a  library  card?" 

Few  give  dimes.  One  kind 
old  woman  with  white  hair  i 
long  thin  face  says  to  her  co 
ions,  "Why,  let  s  help  her  out. 
hands  me  a  dollar.  A  professor 
my  old  department  pauses. 

"Why,  I  know  you."  Twen 
cents  changes  hands. 

Less  than  ten  minutes  pas 
count  my  money.  $2.65.  A  brie 
putation.  I  have  never  earned 
rate  as  a  chemist. 

But  I  can  stand  still  no  l 
Raise  the  rest  tomorrow.  Keep 
ing  now.  Now  I  must  keep  m 
I  recross  the  campus.  Pause 
North  Gate.  Impossible  to  ent 
apartment  to  face  four  still  w 
sit  down  on  some  stone  steps  s 
across  the  bay,  and  the  future 
hazy,  very  hazy  indeed. 

"Is  something  wrong?"  ai 
man's  voice  breaks  in  on  me. 

I  am  forty-eight  years  old.  I 
been  out  of  work  for  over  three 
Dr.  Wilson,  professor  emeritus 
civil  engineering  department,  li 
politely.  People  are  so 
nowadays.  At  the  end  of  my  r 
lie  rises,  stretches  hi-  arm-,  and 
his  head.  He  has  the  answer. 

"Try  Standard  Oil,"  he  says 
—Molly  C 
Berkeley, 
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I  H  hate  wasting  precious  time  buying  and 
starting  bad  ones,  the  Editors  of  Harper's 
Magazine  invite  you  to  become  a  Charter  Mem- 
ber of  THE  BOOKSERVICE. 

THE  BOOKSERVICE  is  a  totally  new  con- 
cept designed  to  help  you  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  your  reading,  save  valuable  time  by  dis- 
covering which  books  to  avoid,  and  save  money 
on  every  book  you  buy  from  now  on  without 
any  book  club  rigmarole. 

HOW?  As  a  Charter  Member  of  THE  BOOK- 
SERVICE  you'll  receive  our  innovative  bi- 
weekly— the  Bookletter. 

Published  to  arrive  every  other  Monday,  the 
Bookletter  takes  you  on  a  trip  through  the 
world  of  publishing  with  far  more  than  book 
reviews  to  guide  you.  You'll  read  reviews,  pro 
and  con,  of  all  the  best  sellers  .  .  .  original  essays 
.  .  .  flashback  reviews  of  books  published  some 
time  ago  and  wrongly  forgotten  .  .  .  books  of 
the  month  to  avoid  .  .  .  chatter,  gossip,  and 
small  talk  about  authors,  editors,  publishers  .  .  . 
and  much,  much,  more. 

Plus  .  .  .  you'll  have  the  unique  opportunity 
to  save  at  least  25^c  and  up  to  40^  on  any  hard 
cover  book,  regardless  of  author,  publisher,  or 
price,  as  long  as  the  title  is  in  print,  and  is  not 
a  text  or  reference  book.  (You'll  save  on  refer- 
ence books  too,  but  not  as  much.) 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  Published  At    Your  Price 

ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEN   8.95  6.90 
by  Woodward  &  Bernstein 

TIMES  TO  REMEMBER  12.50  9.35 
by  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

MANAGEMENT  12.50  9.35 
by  Peter  Drucker 

WORKING  10.00  7.50 
by  Studs  Terkel 

WATERSHIP  DOWN  6.95  5.21 
by  Richard  Adams 

GO  EAST,  YOUNG  MAN  10.00  7.50 
by  William  O.  Douglas 

So,  even  if  you  buy,  on  an  average,  only  five 
books  a  year,  you'll  still  pay  for  THE  BOOK- 
SERVICE  MEMBERSHIP  just  by  saving  on 
your  book  purchases. 

BUT  PLEASE  NOTE:  THE  BOOKSERVICE 
is  emphatically  not  a  book  club.  You  join 


nothing.  You  are  never  obligated  to  buy  a 
single  book.  But,  we're  sure  you'll  agree,  it's 
nice  to  know  that  the  discount  service  is  there 
when  you  feel  you  need  it. 

So,  if  you  are  the  reader  we  think  you  are, 
THE  BOOKSERVICE  is  a  good  bet  for  you.  And 
we're  willing  to  bet  two  issues  that  you'll  agree. 

If  you  return  the  coupon  below,  right  away, 
you'll  receive  the  following  benefits  of  Charter 
Membership: 

1)  Free  Examination.  Read  your  first  two  is- 
sues of  the  Bookletter  at  our  expense.  If  you 
don't  like  them,  write  "cancel"  across  your  bill, 
send  it  back  to  us,  and  that's  that. 

2)  Guaranteed  Membership  Rates.  For  the 
life  of  your  Charter  membership,  you  will  be 
offered  rates  lower  than  those  offered  to  late- 
comers. And  that's  true  regardless  of  ever- 
increasing  costs  for  paper  and  postage. 

3)  Full  refund.  Should  you  decide  to  cancel 
your  BOOKSERVICE  Membership  —  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason — you  receive  a  full  (not 
pro-rated)  refund  for  the  entire  six  months. 

There  are  the  hows  and  the  whys  of  THE 
BOOKSERVICE.  Twenty-four  entertaining  and 
informative  issues  of  the  Bookletter  and  a  hard 
to  beat  for  savings  or  convenience,  book  buying 
service — one  year — all  for  just  $10  a  year, 
billed  semi-annually. 


Yes,  please  enter  my  Charter  Membership  to  THE 
BOOKSERVICE  and  bill  me  every  six  months  for 
only  $5.  (Latecomers  will  pay  $15  a  year.)  This 
entitles  me  to  full  discount  book-buying  privileges 
and  a  year  of  the  Bookletter  (issued  every  other 
Monday,  24  times  a  year). 

□  Please  send  bill  for  $5  now  926 
(and  $5  six  months  from  now) 

□  I  prefer  io  enclose  $5  (fully  refundable) 


address- 


(please  print) 


city. 


state- 


.zip- 


A  Service  of  Harper's  Magazine  Company 

THE  BOOKSERVICE 

381  West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 
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\\  HAT  COMES  NEXT? 

b)  Andrew  Hacker 

\<n-  of  Cataclysm,  by   Alfred  L. 
Webre  and  Phillip  H.  Liss.  Berkley 
Putnam,  $7.95  (October). 
The  Coming  of  Post-Industrial  So- 
ciety, by  Daniel  Bell.  Basic  Books. 
$12.50. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Pros- 
pect, by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  Nor- 
ton, $5.95;  paper,  $1.95. 

PROPHECY  GOES  through  phases. 
Prior  to  World  War  11  we  envi- 
sioned superconvenience  societies. 
Huge  domes  would  cover  whole 
cities,  with  temperature  regulated  to 
perpetual  June.  Everyone  would  have 
a  helicopter,  but  there  would  be  no 
traffic  jams  or  parking  problems. 
My  personal  futurama  had  every 
street  and  sidewalk  inlaid  with  elec- 
tric coils  so  snow  would  melt  on 
contact.  Life  would  consist  mainly 
of  -itting  in  Pyrex  houses,  pushing 
butt  s,  and  listening  to  literature 
through  headsets. 

The  postwar  period  put  society  in- 
to our  fantasies.  Comforts  no  longer 

Andrew  Hacker  teaches  political  science  at 
Queens  College  and  has  recently  completed 
The  New  Yorkers,  to  be  published  by  Mason 
&  Lipscomb  in  February  1975. 


sufficed;  there  had  to  be  justice  and 
humanity  as  well.  We  imagined  a 
global  welfare  state,  a  worldwide 
Sweden.  Poverty  and  exploitation 
would  be  eliminated.  Children  would 
be  well  educated,  well  nourished,  and 
very,  very  clean.  Families  of  five 
would  recreate  in  professionally 
planned  parks.  Some  of  us  saw  the 
well-tended  middle-class  suburbs  as 
a  prototype  of  history's  next  step. 

In  those  days  forecasting  was  fun 
because  things  were  bound  to  get 
better.  ( On  the  sidelines,  of  course, 
were  the  anti-utopias  of  Huxley,  Or- 
well, and  Kafka.  However  they  were 
an  entirely  different  genre,  and  any- 
way we  interpreted  them  as  indict- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union.)  Few 
Americans  feared  a  surveillant  state, 
or  at  least  one  that  went  beyond 
forms  to  be  filled  out  in  triplicate. 
We  were  becoming  air-conditioned. 
Our  schools  had  begun  to  look  Swed- 
ish. And  some  driveways  were  even 
wired  to  dissolve  the  snow. 

Not  too  many  of  us  feel  like  fore- 
casting nowadays.  If  you  like,  give 
it  a  try.  Shut  your  eyes  for  a  minute, 
and  try  to  imagine  your  own  street 
or  city  as  it  will  be  forty  years  from 


now.  Most  of  the  technological 
we  were  to  play  with  seem  less  lij 
given  the  energy  needed  to  run 
and  rising  costs  of  construction, 
ty  years  from  now  Calcutta,  sul 
haran  Africa,  and  the  South  B! 
will  still  be  bereft  of  basic  sanitaj 
let  alone  more  elaborate  amenj 
You  can  open  your  eyes  now, 
assume  you'd  rather  not  think  al 
stalled  elevators,  food  riots,  ar| 
biosphere  holding  more  detritus 
it  was  designed  to  carry.  Loo  i 
ahead  has  become  much  too  depil 
ing.  Moreover,  fewer  of  us  are 
fident  that  we  have  the  intellec  i 
imagination  to  predict  any  fuj 
beyond  the  end  of  next  month. 


AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  we  are  wilJ 
r\_  to  read  other  people's  pre* 
tions.  We  can  act  as  spectators,  w] 
the  authors  take  on  the  responsibil 
Remaining  morally  uncommittec 
important,  at  least  for  most  of 
The  decision  to  take  a  partici 
view  of  the  future  can  define 
character    with    a  conciseness 
would  rather  avoid.  (Several  ye 
ago,  I  wrote  a  book  called  The  / 


Mr 


a.  Mt.  AssiniboineintheKootenays. —  J 

b.  Children  near  PaviI!:on  Lake,  British  Columbia.  < 

c.  Canada's  major  West  Coast  city,  Vancouver. 

d.  A  sidewalk  cafe  in  Vancouver's  Gastown. 


For  more  information  contact  British  Columbia  House, 
585-3303  WilshireBtvd.  Los  Angeles,  California  099!  O. 
British  Columbia  House.  Room  400,  100  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94105;  or  write  The  British 
Columbia  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1019  Wharf 
Street  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada  V8W  2ZZ 
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of  the  American  Era.  Ever  since,  I 
have  been  known  as  a  cynic,  hardly 
I  he  summation  I  would  choose  for 
myself. ) 

Until  just  over  a  year  ago,  the 
looming  fact  in  our  lives  was  the 
\  ietnam  war,  a  demoralizing  expe- 
rience for  which  we  had  been  com- 
pletely unprepared.  By  its  midpoint 
everyone  wanted  to  get  out;  we  dif- 
fered oidy  on  the  terms.  We  had  the 
feeling  that  even  while  we  would 
still  have  problems  once  the  war  was 
finished,  they  could  not  be  anywhere 
as  intractable  as  that  Asian  night- 
mare. The  war  did  come  to  a  close, 
or  at  least  we  decided  to  construe 
the  cease-fire  as  the  end  of  our  in- 
volvement. We  were  ready  for  peace, 
privacy,  and  prosperity.  Hence  the 
wide  approval  for  a  new  view  toward 
China.  Hence  also  the  1<)72  elec- 
tion, mandating  a  new  Eisenhower 
era.  We  wanted  to  forget  that  the 
Sixties  had  ever  existed. 

No  such  luck.  It  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  months:  Watergate,  energy 
curtailments,  inflation,  and  a  stag- 
nating  economy.  Without  Vietnam  in 
the  center  ring  as  a  focus  for  our 
discontents,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  quandary.  We 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  what's  com- 
ing next.  Which  make.-  u>  ready  for 
a  new  round  of  soothsayers. 

Whence  comes  knowledge  of  the 
future?  Hints  and  clues  are  obvi- 
ously lying  around;  it's  just  a  matter 
of  picking  out  the  right  ones.  There 
have  been  people  in  the  past  who 
foretold  things  to  come  with  uncan- 
ny accuracy.  1  have  in  mind  not 
curiosities  like  Nostradamus,  but 
rather  thinkers  such  as  Adam  Smith. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Karl 
Marx,  who  sensed  which  current  ten- 
dencies would  come  to  dominate  so- 
cieties in  the  years  ahead.  These 
writers  were  steeped  in  the  scholar- 
ship of  their  own  times  and  were 
certainly  products  of  their  eras.  Yet 
they  used  their  learning  in  strange 
ways,  with  an  edge  not  always  under- 
stood by  their  conventional  contem- 
poraries. Hence  the  dilemma  of  how 
to  approach  other  people's  predic- 
tions, to  distinguish  the  oracle  from 
the  crackpot.  Would  we  recognize  the 
genuine  prophet  if  we  came  across 
him  on  the  printed  page? 

Let's  try  by  beginning  with  Age 
of  Cataclysm,  by  Alfred  Webre  and 
Phillip  Liss.  The  major  message  of 
their  book  is  that  "the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  twenty  or  so 


large  inverted  curved  plates  in  slow 
rolling  motion,  causing  the  continents 
lo  dull  about  the  earth."1  The  au- 
llim-  loieea-i  a  scries  of  cataclysmic 
earthquakes  before  the  close  of  this 
century,  reducing  whole  regions  to 
nibble  and  causing  entire  countries 
to  disappear.  Among  their  evidence 
they  cite  the  torrential  rains  near 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  which 
took  over  200  lives  a  year  ago,  and 
a  recent  failure  of  the  Peruvian  an- 
chovy crop.  They  quote  Isaiah  and 
Matthew,  Edgar  Cayce,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  A.  Swenson,  the  May- 
or of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

They  laughed  at  Edison.  Must  we. 
in  the  name  of  tolerance,  suspend 
judgment  on  every  theory  that  runs 
eountei  In  common  sense?  "Plate 
tectonics"  may  be  the  incipient  event 
of  our  time.  The  earth  could  open 
up  just  as  you  are  reading  this  sen- 
tence. Yet  whom  can  we  ask,  if  es- 
tablished scholars  have  closed  minds 
on  the  subject?  Our  only  recourse  is 
to  risk  an  intuitive  judgment.  Webre 
and  Liss  are  not  scientists,  but  that 
need  not  be  held  against  them.  Still, 
a  few  more  citations  evidencing  a 
familiarity  with  the  original  litera- 
ture might  lend  authority  to  their 
arguments.  As  it  stands,  their  foot- 
notes are  as  likely  to  refer  to  Read- 
er's Digest  and  the  National  En- 
quirer as  other  sources.  But  their 
real  goal  is  political — to  create  a 
new  "psychosocial  and  transnational 
environment."  They  recommend  sev- 
eral steps.  Abolish  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Establish  a  new 
political  party  I  "The  Federalists"  I 
whose  candidates  would  be  chosen 
in  a  kind  of  intellectual  tennis  tour- 
nament. And  acknowledge  that  cap- 
italism is  the  only  viable  system  for 
a  world  in  geophysical  crisis. 

These  two  young  men  give  the  en- 
tire forecasting  business  a  bad  name. 
Books  like  theirs  used  to  come  out 
through  vanity  presses,  where  the 
authors  pay  the  publishing  costs.  I 
suspect  that  even  if  earthquakes  do 
envelop  us  it  will  be  due  to  causes 
other  than  those  cited  by  Liss  and 
Webre.  Being  right  for  the  wrong 
reasons  only  shows  that  you  are 
good  at  guessing,  like  the  monkey 
who  will  eventually  write  Macbeth. 

DANIEL  BELL,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  figure  of  genuine  eminence. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  scholar- 
ly congress  anywhere  that  would  not 


want  him  as  a  participant.  A*m< 
sor  of  sociology  at  Harvard,  eft 
resents  the  best  in  acadera  i 
ligence,   especially   in   his  |  M 
ment  to  scientific  scholarsh 
by  '"scientific"  I  mean  here  m 
matic  approach  to  all  knowle<  el 
just  subjects  like  physics  andj 
istry.   Such   rigor  can   info  i 
study  of  man  and  society,  phi  ,o 
and  history,  and  over  the  pli 
decades  the  scientific  appro;  ]u 
strengthened  the  academic  ej)( 
replace     personalized  specula 
with  a   scholarly  consensus.™ 
recent  book,  The  Coming  oiM 
Industrial  Society,  provides  a 
guide  to  this  terrain. 

Throughout  most  of  the  ■ 
Daniel  Bell  dedicated  his  co  ;i< 
able  energies  to  identifying  w  cl 
the  patterns  in  the  present 
take  on  a  pronounced  shape  \ 
future.  Perhaps  the  most  inti  ;ii 
part  of  Bell's  effort  is  how  hffj 
casts  mirror  his  methodology,,! 
is,  the  way  the  book  was  writlir 
comes  an  expression  of  the  fu  i 
describes. 

The  Coming  of  Post-I ndustr  t 
ciety  did  not  emerge  from  al 
stack  of  Widener  Library.  Its  Hfl 
tion   required   not   only    the  1 
foundation  grants  but  also  an  a 
national  seminar"  in  Zurich,  a  | 
mission  on  the  Year  2000""  J 
the  American  Academy  of  Aril 
Sciences,  plus  a  "Panel  on  SoclB 
dicators"    for    the  Departme 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare! 
feels  in  these  pages  a  compuls^ 
travel,  to  foregather,  to  confer.  ! 
arship  of  this  sort  is  social  no' 
in  the  sense  that  authors  reac- 
remark   upon   each    other's  i 
scripts.  A  fear  seems  to  loom  t" 
a  month  passes  without  a  symp< 
in  Stockholm  or  a  consultam 
Tokyo  one  may  fall  forever  bi 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Her  generations  of  writers  left 
manuscripts    to    libraries.  M< 
scholars  may  bequeath  their 
ports. 

Bell's  book  is  a  testimonial,  a 
an  advertisement,  for  the  stat 
contemporary  knowledge.  Its  ai 
is  nothing  if  not  polymathic. 
alludes  to  morphological  met! 
autocatalytic  processes,  and  < 
lope-curve  extrapolations.  He  tel 
about  relevance  trees  and  the  n 
letic  revolution.  He  moves  easily  1 
Delphi  techniques  and  Motile  ( 
randomizing    to  multinational 


ons.    His    guiding  principle 
to  be  that  any  idea  having  an 
able    origin     (for  example, 
ey  or  Ithaca  or  Ann  Arbor) 
its  serious  citation.  There  are 
endless  references  to  his  fel- 
rofessors  and  companions  in 
Dnsortium.  One  expects  foot- 
But  Bell  goes  further.  Hardly 
tence  marches  by  without  a 
isy  clause  for  an  academic  col- 
;:  "as  Jantsch  writes,"  "as  Mis- 
oints  out,"  "as  Scheler  noted," 
Trow  reports,"  "as  Galbraitb 
d,"   "as   Wollheim  pictures," 
umiantzev  indicated,"  "as  Shils 
larized,"    "as    Machlup  com- 
;d,"  "as  Spengler  said."  For 
he  world  apparently  exists  only 
ir  as  it  has  been  written,  re- 
el, summarized,  and  pictured  in 
professors'  books.  He  hopes 
through  mining  these  volumes 
11  discover  the  future.  And  in  a 
le  has. 

ving  progressed  beyond  indus- 
sm,  we  are,  Bell  writes,  on  the 
to  becoming  a  "knowledge  so- 
."  A  new  level  of  intellectual 
lment  will  distinguish  the  fu- 
"What  is  distinctive  about  the 
industrial  society  is  the  central- 
f  theoretical  knowledge  .  .  .  the 
acy  of  theory  over  empiricism 
the  codification  of  knowledge 
abstract  systems."  The  world  of 
>rrow  will  resemble  a  gigantic 
uate  school. 

ill  is  obviously  impressed  with 
accomplishments  of  the  1960s, 
dtes,  with  no  little  awe,  expendi- 
i  on  research  and  development, 

ds  of  advanced  degrees,  even 
mileage  of  library  shelf  space.  I 
>ose  he  has  a  point  if  we  measure 
vledge  by  the  number  of  doctoral 
:rtations.  And  insofar  as  this  out- 
msually  contains  boxes,  arrows, 
technical  terminologies,  one  can 
n  a  higher  quotient  of  theoretical 
king.  Still,  I  am  unable  to  share 
:  of  Bell's  enthusiasms, 
ar  one  thing,  I  am  not  convinced 
our  knowledge  surpasses  that  of 
ier  eras.  It  goes  without  saying 
there  have  been  discoveries  like 
:s,  transistors,  and  deoxyribo- 
eic  acid.  (Our  generation  would 
;  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  if  it 
y.t  achieved  some  breakthroughs 

these. )  The  issue,  rather,  is 
ther  we  know  substantially  more 
it  the  world  we  inhabit  than  our 
bears  knew  about  conditions  con- 
ting  them.   Generally  speaking 


We'd  like  to  raise 
his  allowance... 
to  75*  worth  of  food 
a  day. 


What's  happening  to  this  boy — 
and  thousands  like  him  in  the 
rural  South  today — is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. As  a  white  Southern  doctor 
reported  to  a  U.S.  Senate  com- 
mittee: "Malnutrition  isn't  quite 
what  we  found.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  hungry,  weak,  in  pain,  sick 
— suffering  from  hunger  and 
disease  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  are  dying  from  them — which 
is  exactly  what  starvation  means  " 

Doesn't  the  government  take  care 
of  that?  Not  quite.  There's  the 
hot  lunch  program  in  the  schools 
. . .  but  in  Alabama  some  kids 
only  get  to  school  on  days  when  it 
rains  too  hard  to  work  the  fields. 
And  there's  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram . . .  but  a  lot  of  people  living 
on  fatback,  field  peas  and  biscuits 
never  heard  of  it,  and  some  that 
have  just  can't  squeeze  the  cash 
to  buy  stamps  out  of  a  Mississippi 
welfare  check  that  gives  a  widow 
$60  a  month  to  house,  clothe  and 
feed  four  hungry  children. 

That's  why  the  NAACP  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund  was  started. 
Through  it,  $1 0  in  hard  cash  can 


be  converted  into  as  much  as 
$1 70  worth  of  Food  Stamps  by  a 
volunteer  NAACP  worker  who 
goes  down  the  back  roads  and 
dirt  tracks  of  the  'secret  South'  to 
find  and  feed  the  starving  kids 
that  America  never  sees. 

But  they  can  only  do  the  job  if 
you  supply  the  cash.  Whatever 
you  choose  to  give  is  tax-deduc- 
tible. And  whatever  you  can  give 
is  desperately  needed.  Not  just  by 
skinny  kids  and  hungry  kids.  By 
starving  kids. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
Dept.  A-l 

Box  121,  Radio  City  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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our  experts  are  still  basically  igno- 
rant about  the  causes  of  crime,  tbe 
reasons  for  race  prejudice,  or  how 
to  get  all  you  want  out  of  >e\  vsith- 
<>ut  bating  yourself  in  tbe  morning. 
Despite  all  tbe  codifying  and  tbeoriz- 
ing  and  abstracting  that  has  gone 
on  over  tbe  past  twenty  years,  our 
insight  into  human  functioning  has 
not  undergone  a  discernible  im- 
provement. We  take  a  lot  longer  say- 
ing what  we  want  to  say  (which  isn't 
much  I.  and  a  lot  more  people  par- 
ticipate in  the  process.  Hut  in  the  end 
we  emerge  as  bewildered  over  our 
problems  as  most  other  epochs  have 
been  about  theirs. 

Perhaps  The  Cuming  of  Post-In- 
dustrial Society  should  have  appeared 
in  1966,  at  the  crest  of  Great  Society 
euphoria.  At  that  moment  many  be- 
lieved that  our  intellectual  abilities 
had  experienced  a  quantum  leap.  We 
felt  we  had  enough  understanding 
to  fine-tune  the  economy,  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese, 
and  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our 
schools  by  using  computer-..  Money- 
poured  into  universities  and  research 
centers.  Scholars  hired  secretaries, 
and  even  the  duller  graduate  stu- 
dents bad  fellowships.  But  it  was  all 
an  illusion.  The  knowledge  was  never 
there.  It  was  an  expensive  lesson  and 
apparently  we  learned  it.  Even  lib- 
erals no  longer  call  automatically  for 
"more  research"  to  solve  this  puzzle 
or  that  problem.  But  it  wasn't  a  total 
loss.  \  lot  of  professors  were  able  to 
spend  their  sabbaticals  in  Europe 
or  to  buy  cottages  on  Cape  Cod. 

KOBERT  HEILBRONER,  of  New 
York's  New-  School  for  Social 
Research,  spares  us  the  footnotes. 
While  obviously  a  magnanimous 
man,  he  forebears  from  quoting  his 
friends  or  listing  conferences  he  at- 
tended. He  admits  we  know  very  lit- 
tle about  the  really  important  ques- 
tions: the  causes  of  peace  and  war, 
the  character  of  social  classes,  the 
capacities  of  human  beings.  If  we 
are  to  peer  into  the  future  we  must 
relv  on  "those  frail  generalizations 
that  we  assemble  from  our  real  and 
vicarious  life  experience."  What  we 
get,  then,  is  one  man's  inquiry — An 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Prospect — 
which  asks  what  hopes  we  may  plau- 
sibly hold  out  for  that  artifact  we 
call  civilization. 

With  Heilbroner  we  find  no  con- 
fidence in  new  knowledge  or  abstract 


reasoning.  In  the  streets  outside  the 
seminars  of  the  1960s,  the  world  was 
succumbing  to  selfishness,  irrational- 
ity, and  a  rate  of  consumption  well 
beyond  its  renewable  resources.  For 
the  1970s  and  after,  Heilbroner 
sketches  a  familiar  panorama:  more 
people  than  we  can  possibly  feed; 
continued  recourse  to  the  slaughter 
of  modern  war;  abuse  of  our  envi- 
ronment to  its  breaking  point.  "  The 
outlook  is  for  convulsive  change," 
be  predicts,  "change  forced  on  us  by- 
external  events  rather  than  by  con- 
scious choice,  by  catastrophe  rather 
than  calculation." 

Heilbroner's  forecast,  has  a  more 
convincing  ring  than  those  of  Bell  s 
think  tanks  or  tbe  prophets  of  an 
Armageddon  through  earthquakes. 
Perhaps  what  bothers  me  about  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Prospect  is 
that  it  makes  so  much  sense,  that  it 
has  so  persuasive  a  tone.  Surely  the 
future  will  bring  some  surprises,  or 
at  least  it  should  if  the  one  we  cur- 
rently face  follows  the  pattern  of 
futures  in  the  past.  For  all  his  in- 
sight. Heilbroner  does  not  invoke  in 
the  reader  the  feeling  that  he  has 
powers  of  perception  denied  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

One  example,  trivial  on  the  sur- 
face,  may  hint  at  the  problem.  I  refer 
to  Heilbroner's  tendency  toward  tri- 
partism.  He  starts  off  his  book  with 
three  levels  of  explanation  I  "topi- 
cal." "attitudinal,"  "civilizational"  I . 
He  then  lists  three  "external  chal- 
lenges" I  population,  war,  ecology  ) 
currently  confronting  the  world.  He 
cites  three  kinds  of  socialism,  and 
three  functions  of  capitalism.  The 
book  as  a  whole  falls  into  three 
broad  chapters:  external  challenges, 
socioeconomic  capabilities,  and  the 
political  dimension.  Yet  successful 
forecasting  requires  not  only  unusual 
prescience  but  also  a  logic  that  leads 
us  to  our  next  stage  in  history.  What 
I  was  searching  for  in  Heilbroner. 
and  could  not  find,  were  cognitions 
that  break  with  previous  patterns. 
I  Nietzsche.  Joyce,  and  Duchamp 
come  to  mind  in  this  connection.  I 
Every  future  takes  some  strange 
turnings.  Attempts  to  describe  them 
call  for  a  style  and  syntax  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  employ. 

While  Heilbroner  does  not  end  on 
an  optimistic  note — be  speaks  of  a 
"descent  into  hell" — he  still  throws 
down  a  gauntlet.  There  is  hope  for 
man,  he  says,  if  we  face  the  future 


as  a  challenge.  I  rilike  othe  v 4 
he  does  not  propose  birtcn 
clinics    or    international  an 
hoards.   He  sees  no  HkeliHt' 
moral  reawakening  or  enljB* 
leadership.  On  the  contrary,  ijm 
parts  of  the  world  "iron  govcbJ 
of  a  military-socialist  cast  stjflB 
of  the  prospect  that  must  be  aa 
Only  by  severe  rationing  ar  ■ 
discipline  can  mankind  get  im 
a  century  which  will  have  Lol 
every  grain  of  rice  and  watt  f  2 
tricity.   In   theory   it  doesijw 
much  to  keep  people  alive,  rol 
tive,  and  reasonably  contentei  □ 
has  certainly  shown  that  th<ei 
be  enough  to  go  around  if  n  i 
settle  for  a  simple  life.  But  Q 
has  a  rare  combination:  aids 
conditioned  by  their  history  J 
dience,  and  a  regime  of  unu  al 
telligence.  The  question  is  ue| 
even  with  autocratic  rule  ot-jl 
cieties  can  halt  the  descent  in 
Heilbroner  sees  as  the  alterntvd 


A nation's  history  shap  I 
character  of  its  citizens  i  m 
we  only  dimly  understand.  Kai  \Is 
felt  that  the  education  inherit  I 
technology  would  prepare  i  iiw 
uals  for  a  communal  mode  c  til 
The  logic  of  industrial  organi  till 
he  said,  leads  workers  to  coM 
that  society  should  be  equally  -tin 
al.  Marx  wanted  Communism  t  aa 
not  so  much  from  force  as  fr  ai 
expanded  consciousness.  Ur>ij 
nately,  neither  industrial  nor™ 
industrial  man  has  lived  up  t  tl 
promise.  We  have,  of  course,  b  on 
more  sophisticated  as  a  result  o  rl 
el,  education,  and  more  dema  lii 
occupations.  We  have  also,  how 
become  more  opinionated,  selfl 
tered,  and  obsessed  lest  we  ndj 
our  rightful  share.  Working  c  sa 
with  a  computer  should  prime  .31 
zen  for  socialism.  Instead  his  I 
fervent  wish  is  for  his  own  ril 
ming  pool. 

In  fact,  we  have  discovered-) 
here  Mao  amends  Marx — that 
ants  work  out  best  for  collecl 
regimes.   Uncorrupted   by  ino 
ualism   and   acceptant   of  pari 
and   religious   authority,  they 
move  from  feudal  to  socialist  si 
dination  with  no  ideological  trai 
China  and  Cuba  are  the  most  ob\ 
examples.  Both  systems  accord  1 ; 
est  status  to  their  farms  and  vilh 
Cities  pervert  values  and  warp 


■s.  China  claims  that  Peking 
vex  become  a  Moscow.  That 
much  of  the  Sino-Soviet  ten- 
re  all  about, 
a  certainly  carries  a  foretaste 
ture.  It  has  shown  that  birth- 
hortages,  and  selfishness  need 
pple  a  society.  I  suspect  that, 
rocked  by  earthquakes,  China 
reorganize  itself  with  aplomb, 
the  kind  of  government  Heil- 
suggests  will  be  necessary  if 
to  survive  as  something  more 
avages.  India  may  take  such 
but.  again,  it  might  not.  Some 
i  and  Latin-American  coun- 
ill  while  others  will  not.  But 
f  the  United  States,  which  has 
ig  emphasis  on  individuality 
o  peasant  past?  Granted,  we 
ot  face   starvation   and  will 
ly  avoid  another  war  for  at 
ie  remainder  of  this  century, 
o,  what  will  be  our  reaction  as 
scover  that  American  society 
o  longer  provide  so  many  of 
lenities  we  have  grown  accus- 
to  expect? 

listory   conditions  character, 
cans  are  essentially  anarchic, 
s  I  mean  not  bombs  and  black 
but  rather  our  refusal  to  en- 
government    with  legitimacy, 
rudging  obedience  to  legisla- 
ind  our  carping  attitude  toward 
rity.   1 1  have  never  seriously 
id  about  an  American  fascism, 
y  because  not  enough  of  us 
submit  to  the  leader-worship 
ia  movement  would  require. ) 
ould  of  course  argue  that  things 
1  get  so  bad  that  people  would 
e  the  need  for  social  discipline, 
mbination  of  inflation,  crime, 
ployment,  and  energy  cutoffs 
.  make  even  the  most  individ- 
among  us  agree  to  rationing 
regulations.  We  would  accept 
■>ns,  submit  to  searches,  and 
long  on  frozen  salaries.  Better 
an  order  than  a  chaos  that 
wreck  our  sanity.  Surely,  if  in- 
id  that  man-made  emissions  in- 
:  atmosphere  threaten  imminent 
iation.  we  would  file  into  buses 
eave  our  cars  on  blocks. 

would  we?  Heilbroner  holds 
be  hope  that  we  will  submit  to 
lal  direction.  Like  Marx,  he 
nan  as  ultimately  a  creature  of 
n:  in  a  century  of  crisis  we  can't 
on  like  spoiled  children  .  Like 
,  too.  he  trusts  that  man  may 
1  capacities  hitherto  regarded 
xceptional    in  human 


nature. 
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For  example,  is  it  conceivable  for 
a  population  to  be  educated  and 
traveled,  opinionated  and  articulate, 
and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  ac- 
cept regulation,  dictation,  and  au- 
thority? Even  people  who  claim  they 
reject  middle-class  materialism  use 
their  share  of  society's  resources 
in  less  obtrusive  ways.  And  those 
who  consider  themselves  radicals 
have  such  high  estimates  of  their 
own  opinions  that  would-be  "move- 
ments fall  into  factions  by  their 
second  convention.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  see  any  evidence  that  over- 
sized egos  can  coexist  with  social 
regulation  of  any  serious  scope.  But 
then  1  draw  on  the  "evidence"  of 
history  and  anthropology,  admitted- 
ly conservative  sciences  that  tell  us 
only  how  people  have  acted  thus  far, 
not  how  we  might  behave  in  worlds 
we  ha\  e  yet  to  inhabit. 

In  the  books  on  the  future  there  is 
one  scenario  that  no  one  wants  to 
write,  chiefly  because  none  of  us  can  - 
to read  it.  It  would  show  millions  ex- 
piring of  hunger,  worldwide  looting, 
the  survival  of  only  the  pitiless.  Rats 
and  flies  would  share  a  terrain  with 
radioactive  ash  and  the  rubbish  of 
earlier  generations.  Even  to  a  grim 
end,  people  would  remain  so  con- 
vinced of  their  special  quality  that 
they  would  grab  for  themselves  rath- 
er than  accept  standard  allocations. 
From  the  jungle  we  came,  and  to  a 
jungle  we  may  return.  There  is  no 
law  of  man  or  nature  which  says  that 
human  civilization  must  continue  in- 
definitely. Or  even  for  another  half- 
century. 
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Narcissism  is  the  occupational 
hazard  of  diarykeepers,  and  part 
of  the  difficulty  with  In  A  Mans 
Time  has  simply  to  do  with  a  diarist's 

Michael  Levenson  is  writing  a  first  novel. 
Infidelities. 


lapse  into  self-absorption,  self-seri- 
ousness and  self-pity.  This  is  under- 
standable, if  not  quite  forgivable. 
But  a  more  considerable  difficulty  has 
to  do  with  Peter  Marin's  world  view, 
and,  since  that  world  view  is  now 
widespread  and  influential,  its  prob- 
lems are  of  interest. 

Marin  has  passed  through  a  series 
of  by-now-familiar  phases.  He  has 
been  active  in  experimental  educa- 
tion, has  lectured  at  Esalen,  written 
poetry,  and  been  the  coauthor  of  a 
study  on  drug  use  among  the  young. 
At  some  point  he  evidently  suffered 
severe  disillusionment,  and  now  he 
has  written  a  book  that  seeks  to  find 
truth  beneath  politics,  ideology,  and 
commitment.  His  current  preoccupa- 
tion is  sexuality,  and,  though  the  in- 
tention is  lofty,  In  A  Mans  Time 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  sex- 
ual diary  of  one  writer-educator  re- 
cording a  summer  estrangement  from 
his  wife.* 

The  book  goes  awry  early  on.  Af- 
ter the  second  or  third  affair,  the 
third  or  fourth  angst-ridden  conver- 
sation, the  pattern  is  irrevocably  set. 
Marin  cuts  a  broad  erotic  swath 
through  the  Bay  Area,  while  the  wom- 
en run  past  so  quickly  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable. 

When  people  can't  think  what  to 
do,  remarked  Paul  Valery,  they  take 
their  clothes  off.  That,  unhappily,  is 
what  seems  to  have  happened  to 
Marin.  He  has  apparently  experi- 
enced deep  emotion,  and  for  want  of 
a  better  reaction,  he  bares  his  still- 
shivering  soul.  His  instinct  is  to  con- 
fession, and  confess  he  does,  as 
though  the  bestowal  of  intimacies 
were  proof  of  good  faith  and  an  end 
in  itself. 

What  is  surprising  is  the  ordinari- 
ness of  his  revelations:  the  hillside 
seductions,  the  wine-drinking  parties, 
the  arguments  with  his  wife.  In  grim 
pursuit  of  significance,  Marin  dresses 
up  trivialities  in  metaphysical  blath- 
er. A  friend  is  described: 

When  I  think  of  Jim,  I  think  of 
Kafka  in  his  office,  then  alone  in 
his  room  at  night,  I  think  of  Hei- 
degger, of  Rilke,  of  those  in 
whose  dark  solitudes  the  world  of 
forms  appeared,  rising  from  be- 
low, still  dripping  darkness,  to 

*  Names  have  been  changed  (presum- 
ably to  protect  the  lascivious),  and 
events  have  been  embellished.  Marin  in- 
structs us  at  the  outset  to  read  the  work 
as  a  novel,  but  that  only  makes  the  proj- 
ect all  the  more  coyly  pretentious. 


put  on  the  words  a  man 
them,  words  salvaged  frc 
world. 


1 


3 


Kafka,  Heidegger,  Rill> 
rence,  Blake,  Yeats — all  art 
throughout  the  book,  as  i 
ciently  illustrious  literary 
dent  will  insure  the  importai 
event.  The  heightened  rhe 
comes  a  kind  of  apology  fo 
nality  of  the  narrative.  It 
when  an  incident  is  most  < 
place  that  the  sexual  details 
graphic  and  the  prose  purph  , 

In  all  this  unveiling  of  in  'i 
the  motivation  is,  of  course,  I 
But  honesty  in  Marin's  b.£| 
comes  a  curious  virtue.  It  rl 
means  saying  what  you  t : 
means  doing  what  you  feel.  Tl 
seven  infidelities  in  the  tw 
span  of  the  diary.  Not  on 
Marin  raise  a  question  of  n 
The  relevant  issue  is  always  tl 
to  be  satisfied,  never  the  obP 
to  be  fulfilled.  Marin's  que 
invariably  "What  do  I  feel? 
"What  ought  I  do?" 

There  are  bitter  fights  bet\^ 
narrator  and  his  wife,  but  ben| 
recriminations  there  is  a  n 
fatalism.  His  needs,  his  desi 
character  are  taken  for  grar 
are  hers;  they  are  constants  n 
obscured  by  such  spurious  no 
responsibility  and  restraint, 
is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
the  substance  of  Marin's  worl 
a  split  romanticism  that  c 
into  subjectivity.  It  is  a  posit: 
recalls  the  concluding  lines  t 
Perls'  Gestalt  Prayer: 

You  are  you,  and  I  am  /, 
And  if  by  chance,  we  find  eac 

other,  it's  beautiful. 
If  not,  it  cant  be  helped. 

Thus  tolerance  passes  into  a 
nothingism  that  makes  no  jud« 
issues  no  criticisms.  The  root 
Perls,  in  Marin,  in  the  whole 
variations  on  their  theme,  is 
have  my  nature  and  you  have 
that  one's  nature  is  immutab 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
or  done  about  it.  Morality  drc 
neath  consideration;  the  very 
changing  one's  behavior  is  c 
Utopian  or  disingenuous. 

For  all  his  gesturing  in  the5 
tion  of  community  and  collec  I 
Marin's  philosophy  is  deeply  a  I 
redeemably  individualistic.  Win 
is  shorn  of  its  countercuitural  1 
ratus — the  communes  and  wate  h 


eal 

ile  become  obsolete  before  their  time  in 
ji  ssembly  line  culture. 


ME8TOJG  AND  REBUFF 


II  could  love  y  ou 

as  drv  roots  love  lain. 

Jocnildilioiayou 

as  ibrandhes  in  the  wind 

brandish  petal i, 

IKoigwe  one  for  speaking 

so  goon. 


Let  your  heart  look 
on  wfhite  «ea  spray 
.and  ihe  lonely. 

Love  if  a  iool  star. 


You  and  a  ring  of  stars 
may  mention  nry  name 
and  then  forget  me. 


Love  is  a  fool  star. 


We  no  longer  grow  old  gracefully.  Years  of  experience  are  not 
always  valued.  Instead  of  using  the  wisdom  of  age  to  help  solve 
our  problems,  we  have  turned  the  aged  themselves  into  a 
problem.  Our  preoccupation  with  youth  has  made  us  forget  that, 
often,  people  considered  "too  old"  have  the  youngest  ideas  of  all. 


Sandburg,  age  85,  "Offering  and  Rebuff" 


:  m 


CHURCHILL 


U.S.J^CENTS 

Winston  Churchill,  age  77, 
re-elected  British  Prime  Minister. 


Grandma  Moses,  age  101,  "The  Rainbow.' 


ink  Lloyd  Wright,  age  76,  "Guggenheim  Museum!' 
e  ideal 

e  maturity  and  social  flexibility  to  recognize  that 
'some,  life  reserves  its  greatest  rewards  until  later. 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  age  68,  "Nobel  Peace  Prize" 
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and  mysticism — his  world  stands  well 
within  the  tradition  of  self-interest 
that  it  appears  to  renounce.  To  love 
-even  women  and  have  a  wife  who 
cries  to  have  you  back — that's  prac- 
tically the  suburban  dream.  No  cul- 
ture eould  he  less  counter.  Marins 
soft-minded  sentimentality  fairly  cries 
out  for  a  cynical  riposte. 


IT  WOULD  BE  UNFAIR,  but  then  only 
barely,  to  accuse  Carol  Hill  of  cyni- 
cism. At  the  very  least,  Let's  Fall  in 
Love  is  scrupulously  ironic:  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  another  tempera- 
ment so  antithetical  to  Marin's. 
\\  here  he  waxes  Lawrentian  at  the 
merest  glimpse  of  female  flesh,  Hill 
does  not  miss  a  chance  to  flout  a 
convention  or  undercut  an  ortho- 
doxy. Where  Marin  relentlessly  spiri- 
tualizes sexuality,  Hill  goes  so  far  as 
to  include  a  page  from  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornogra- 
phy that  quantifies  forms  of  sexual 
arousal  on  a  scale  of  one  to  five. 

She  speaks  from  a  different  tradi- 
tion. She  is  the  heir  of  Sixties'  liter- 
ary experimentation.  as  Marin  is  the 
heir  of  the  decade  s  cultural  theoriz- 
ing. What  he  owe-  to  Paul  Goodman, 
Carlos  Castaneda,  and  Theodore  Ros- 
zak,  she  owe-  to  Joseph  Heller. 
Thomas  Pynchon,  and  John  Barth. 

Like  her  predecessors,  Hill  builds 
a  novel  out  of  too  muc  h  plot  and  too 
many  characters — digressions  within 
digressions,  parody,  farce,  pornog- 
raphy, metaphysical  -peculation. 
There  is  no  commitment  to  modera- 
tion, plausibility,  or  high  serious- 
ness: the  more  unlikely  the  compli- 
cation, the  more  outrageous  its  reso- 
lution, the  better.  The  prose  teases: 

Eventually,  having  overheard 
more  of  his  conversation,  I 
slopped  at  his  table  and  intro- 
duced myself.  Why?  llecause  he 
teas  very  handsome,  very  vital, 
very  tan,  very  manly,  very  dark, 
very  charming,  very  gay.  very 
brooding,  very  intense,  very  sav- 
age, and  observing  these  qualities 
as  I  strolled  by  the  pier  that  par- 
ticular August  afternoon.  I 
thought  that  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  fuck  him. 

I  his  eventually  came  to  pass. 

The  narrative  is  deliberately  and 
hopelessly  complex.  An  eighty-four- 
year-old  woman,  a  millionaire  and 
collector  of  erotic  manuscripts,  is 
found  dead  of  an  overdose  of  LSD, 
the  third  victim  of  an  unknown  as- 


sassin. Detectives  Braine  and  Farth- 
ingale scour  Europe  in  search  of  the 
murderer,  uncovering  in  the  process 
a  complicated  network  of  spies,  coun- 
terspies, Arab  terrorists,  fugitive 
Nazis,  and  smugglers  of  Impression- 
ist paintings.  At  the  center  of  the 
affair  are  a  beauty  queen  called  Miss 
Apricot,  a  $10,000-a-night  courtesan 
named  Anna,  and  a  pimp,  Plato. 
Identities  tangle  and  merge,  the  plot 
twists  out  of  all  recognition. 

Everything  connects.  That  is  the 
starting  point  of  Hill  and  her  Sixties' 
predecessors:  the  world  as  detective 
story;  every  event  is  a  clue,  every 
character  a  suspect.  I/Ony  is  the 
great  leveler;  nothing  is  too  sacred 
to  be  implicated  in  the  web  of  inter- 
connection. The  disappointment  in 
an  otherwise  commendable  effort 
comes  with  the  realization  that  Hill 
possesses  no  coherent  vision  to  direct 
the  satiric  edge.  With  nothing  to  de- 
fend, her  range  of  attack  is  limitless, 
and  this  inevitably  makes  for  glib- 
ness.  Indiscriminate  irreverence  can 
be  quite  as  exhausting  as  adulation. 

Much  like  the  steam  bath  and  the 
cold  shower,  the  sentimentalist  and 
the  ironist  depend  on  one  another, 
they  define  themselves  against  one 
another,  and  for  all  the  differences  in 
tone  and  attitude,  these  hook-  share 
a  central  inadequacy — namely,  their 
avoidance  of  experience.  Both,  of 
course,  set  out  in  ju>t  the  opposite 
direction:  the  intention  was  to  grab 
full  hold  of  experience.  In  both  cases, 
sexuality  was  meant  to  be  a  way  of 
crashing  through  to  crucial  issues. 
But  Marin  with  his  sentimental  op- 
timism and  Hill  with  her  ironic  de- 
tachment end  by  defusing  the  poten- 
tial threats  posed  by  their  subjects. 
Marin  s  gambit  is  to  personalize  the 
world  and  thus  render  it  harmless  by 
making  it  his  own.  But  Hill's  move  is 
to  neutralize  reality  by  satirizing  it 
into  submission,  making  it  harmless 
by  making  it  foolish — if  nothing  is 
important,  nothing  is  threatening. 


|  T  W  AS  THOUGHTFl  L  of  Grove  Press 
J. to  issue  it-  translation  of  Genet's 
Querelle,"  just  when  we  might  have 
thought  our  choice  was  Marin  or  Hill. 
While  the  two  Americans  play  liter- 
ary matador,  enticing  experience 
only  to  sidestep  it  with  a  flourish  of 
irony  or  ecstasy,  Genet  waves  his 
cape  in  order  to  be  gored. 

::  Querelle  was  first  published  in 
France  in  1953. 


if 


His  subject,  as  always, 
and  sexuality — the  crime 
ity,  the  sexuality  of  crime, 
is  a  sailor,  assassin,  dealer  ir|»| 
homosexual,  thief,  and  trailfrj 
murders  a  shipmate  accomjio 
order  to  protect  his  drug  d  ili 
flirts  with,  and  is  buggerec  L 
pimp  and  a  police  officer;  b  ri 
a  fugitive  sailor  only  to  beti  y  I 
to  the  authorities.  Apart  frnl 
murders,  the  story  is  much  ;e| 
net's  own,  and  even  at  its  n  st| 
travagant,  it  has  the  convicoif 
good  journalism. 

Genet's  biography  has  (jrtl,, 
passed  into  literary  legend:  f;  1 
tard  birth,  the  adoption  by  pi  >A 
the  years  spent  in  a  reformat  y.l 
homosexuality,  the  thievery,  t  \  n 
els  written  in  prison,  the  tre  h 
That  is  the  stuff  that  existen  il 
roes  are  made  of  (Sartre  duly  iaj 
to  the  task  in  Saint  Genet ) ,  a  I  it 
by  now  neither  possible  nor  dt  ra 
to  separate  the  life  from  the  w  k.> 

Genet  does  not  fancy  him:  If 
artist;  the  novels  are  not  offer  gs 
some  hermetic  sphere  of  art.  ie 
not  in  the  business  of  novel-v\  tit 
and  there  is  nothing  well  m;  t 
finely  crafted  about  Querelle.  1  wa 
the  end  of  the  book,  he  ann>inc 
that  the  story  is  beginning  t<  ho 
him,  and  he  hurries  through  *  t 
end.  depriving  us  of  the  clims  tl 
the  narrative  seems  to  promis 

Querelle  is  not  at  all  easy  tCe? 
and  it  is  disconcerting,  as  Geilt 
ways  is;  but  what  is  disconcert 
not  the  extravagance  of  the  he  on 
world  but  its  plausibility.  D  >pj 
the  singularity  of  its  charbtfl 
I  pimps,  prostitutes,  assassins  pa 
incidents  I  murders  and  peder|t)1 
Genet's  world  has  a  compelling  )te 
nal  consistency  of  its  own.  ft  rpi 
social  conventions,  though  they  la 
nothing  to  do  with  morality,  a  1  i 
order,  based  on  a  hierarchy  of  j>n 
nance  anil  submission.  What  er  bl 
Genet  to  escape  a  mere  ron  nl 
celebration  of  exile  is  this  coir  ri 
tion  of  a  community  of  exiles,  s 
cial  order  that  exists  as  a  dial  ti: 
to  the  French  bourgeois  norm. 

Genet  want-  nothing  to  do  w  it  t 
norm,  lie  is  an  antagonist  to  <  e 
form  of  respectability.  And  to  fli 
that  his  perspective  provides  ,  n 
partial  truths  is  to  beg  the  que.-c 
Its  partiality  is  just  the  issue,  hi 
viance  is  just  that.  Where  1  sill 
says  Genet,  the  general  law  ceasi 
applv.  And  this  is  the  point  tha 


havior  Modification  Works, 
But  Then,  So  Does  Torture. 

•  Alcoholism  cured  in  weeks 

•  Sexual  potency  restored 

•  Infants  toilet-trained  in  four  hours 

•  Maniacal  killers  made  responsible  citizens 

•  Habitual  losers  become  consistent  winners 

•  Problem  schools  made  model  schools 

>r  a  society  obsessed  with  efficient  tools,  with  getting  results,  the  systems  of  behavior  mod 
will  be  hard  to  resist.  But  can  you  resist  the  loss  of  your  human  dignity? 


Behavior  Mod  has  grown  into  a  social  phenomenon  that  is  part  science  and  part 

technology,  part  business  and  part  religion.  It  has  bumperstickers  (THINK 
BEHAVIOR);  it  has  built-in  biases,  impassioned  believers,  ana  outspoken  rebels. 
:  has  a  lecture  circuit,  ranks  of  consultants,  and  a  collection  of  inside  jokes.  There  are  even 
behavior  mod  sweatshirts  and  wall  posters  (BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  BEHAVIORISM). 
nd  now  Behavior  Modifiers  have  the  synthesis  of  their  thinking  in  a  well -documented,  easily 
accessible  study  entitled  BEHAVIOR  MOD,  by  Philip  J.  Hilts. 

Coming  September  4  from  Uampr'c  At  Bookstores  Everywhere  $7.95 
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labors  to  make:  that  the  general  law 
does  at  some  point  cease  to  apply, 
that  there  are  those  beyond  the  pale 
of  legality  and  respectability,  that  the 
exception  is  as  real  as  the  rule. 

Genet  has  carried  the  implication 
of  amorality  all  the  way  through  to 
its  conclusion,  sparing  nothing.  Sex- 
ual passion  implies  sexual  struggle, 
and  sexual  struggle  implies  violence, 
and  violence,  at  its  extreme,  implies 
murder.  That  is  not  a  consoling  vi- 
sion of  life,  but  Genet  does  not  aim 
to  console.  Unlike  Marin  or  Hill,  he 
takes  seriously  the  threats  latent  in 
-exuality.  and  drags  us  with  him  to 
a  confrontation  with  the  basest  of 
angels.  □ 


THE  WORST  BOOK  ? 


b) 


Rhoda  Koenig 
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The  Best,  by  Peter  Passell  and  Leon- 
ard Ross.  Farrar.  Straus  and  Giroux. 
$5.95. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  long  yearned  to  know 
the  name  of  the  best  ski  binding, 
the  best  houseplant  for  a  dark  apart- 
ment, or  the  best  organic  peanut  but- 
ter, and  are  willing  to  part  with  S5.95 
for  the  information,  then  The  Best  is 
for  you.  If  not,  you  may,  like  me, 
find  it  one  more  rancid  little  exam- 
ple of  the  non-book. 

The  Library  of  Gongress  catalogu- 
ing information  states  that  this  doc- 
ument is  filed  under  "Consumer  ed- 
ucation," but  few  consumers  I  know 
are  going  to  be  helped  by  know- 
ing about  the  best  private  jet  under 
SI  million  or  the  best  New  York 
club.  Anyone  trying  to  use  the  book 
for  reference  will  be  thwarted  by 
its  authors'  whimsical  method  of  al- 
phabetizing the  contents:  "The  Best 
Way  to  Assess  Property  Taxes"  is 
not  to  be  found  under  A,  P,  or  T, 
but  under  W,  for  "Way."  "The  Best 
Wine  Vintage  of  the  Century"  turns 
up  at  W ,  but  "The  Best  Strategy  for 
Investing  in  Wine"  checks  in  at  S. 
A  much  more  appropriate  file  cate- 
gory is  the  Library's  other  choice: 
Lunosities. 
Along  with  their  best-buy  recom- 
mendations, the  authors  have  thrown 
in  a  few  bests  on  weightier  matters 
( "The  Best  Hope  for  a  Cure  for  Can- 
cer," "The  Best  Theory  of  the  Origin 
Rhoda  Koenig  is  the  copy  editor  of  Harper's. 


of  the  Universe").  What  this  infor- 
mation does  for  the  reacici,  who  could 
find  it  better  and  more  completely 
written  elsewhere,  is  dubious;  for  the 
authors,  it  apparently  has  the  virtue 
of  reassuring  them  that  there  is  more 
to  them  than  peanut  butter.  Other 
entries,  written  in  a  way  that  can 
only  be  described  as  smart-ass,  seem 
to  be  there  so  the  authors  can  patron- 
ize anyone  dumb  enough  to  buy  their 
book  ("The  Best  Way  to  Become 
Very  Rich:  Inherit  it";  "The  Best 
Undiscovered  Hotel  in  Rome:  We 
are  unwilling  to  give  the  name,  so 
that  it  may  remain  undiscovered"). 

The  choices  themselves  are  not  at 
issue.  It  is,  after  all,  indisputable  that 
the  best  lock  cylinder  is  a  Medeco, 
and  the  best  Baskin-Robbins  flavor 
is  mandarin  chocolate.  There  are, 
however,  faults  to  be  found  there  as 
well.  The  Coach  House  may  be  the 
seco«</-best  restaurant  in  New  York, 
but  it  can't  match  the  fairy-tale  at- 
mosphere of  Lutece.  And  though  the 
Pyramedia  may  be  the  best  stereo 
speaker,  you  won't  be  able  to  test  it 
unless  you  go  to  the  factory  in  New 
Milford,  Connecticut. 

But  the  nastiest  thing  about  The 
Best  is  its  smugness.  It  sells  chic,  one- 
upmanship,  and  instant  expertise  like 
the  art  dealers  who  sold  ancestor  por- 
traits to  the  people  who  had  to  buy 
their  own  silver.  Its  customers  (I 
don't  want  to  call  them  readers )  will 
want  to  find  out  what  someone  else 
considers  the  best  of  everything  in 
order  to  impress  some  fool  at  a  cock- 
tail party,  or  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  making  up  their  own 
minds.  For  $5.95  you  can  buy  a  good 
book  on  wine  or  food  or  sound  sys- 
tems that  offers  advice,  not  fiats. 
Better  yet,  you  can  get,  say,  half  a 
pound  of  Boursault  and  a  bottle  of 
Beaujolais,  and  start  finding  out  what 
you  like. 

The  authors  have  included  an  en- 
try titled  "The  Best  of  the  Best" 
("The  Best  Strategy  for  Investing  in 
the  Stock  Market  has  a  nice  punch 
— informative,  yet  witty").  Charac- 
teristically, it  appears  on  the  last 
page,  so  it  is  not  a  guide  to  the  list- 
ings to  avoid,  merely  a  direction  as 
to  what  to  think  about  the  ones  you've 
read.  In  their  admirable  desire  to  be 
complete,  Peter  Passell  and  Leonard 
Ross  have  left  out  only  one  thing: 
the  best  phrase  to  describe  The  Best. 
I  think  I  can  help  them  out. 

The  worst. 


WHISTLER'S 
ENEMIES 

l»\  John  Hollander 

Whistler:  A  Biography,  by 

Weintraub.  Weybright  and 
$12.50. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Landscl 

Allen  Staley.  Oxford  Un 
Press,  $40. 


UillSTLEKS  IMPORTANCE 
modern  artist  has  sometfl 
do,   paradoxically,  with  whjH 
wrong  with  him  as  a  painteB 
what  makes  his  work  itself  s9 
lematical.  He  was  a  masterful  IB 
a   significant  and  flamboyant 
Impressionist,  a  devoted  impdB 
Oriental  art  into  European  paflM 
a  brilliant  but  uneven  portralstJ 
myopic  whose  eyes  were  ope  di 
night  and  atmosphere,  an  05111 
prophet-publicist    for    what  ofl 
emerge  as  some  of  the  princi;;sl 
modernism  in  artistic  theory  HI 
he  stuck  to  any  one  of  these  gvsA 
might  have  developed,  deepen  i,^ 
fined  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  ii.til 
was  always  firing  off  so  manj»ni 
(  and  firecrackers )  in  so  many  111 
tions  that  a  grandeur  which  iij 
have  materialized  in  his  work  en 
did.  He  produced  masterpiecM 
botches;  an  awkwardly  large  n  ah 
of  his  portraits  remained  unfishi 
even  after  years  of  work;  he  j9 
followed  through  on  his  commijna 
to  his  wonderful  Valparaiso  "an 
scapes  and  London  "Nocturnes"  % 
ward  the  end  of  his  career,  partn 
financial  reasons,  partly  for  M 
ones,  he  devoted  himself  in  a  In 
small,  intime  works  to  portraiti 

"The  intellect  of  man,"  said  \3S 
"is  forced  to  choose /Perfectui  >i 
the  life,  or  of  the  work,/ And  f 
take  the  second  must  refuse/ A  '8 
enly  mansion,  raging  in  the  d% 
Modern  artists  have  often  sut  1 
from  the  necessities  of  such  a  clue 
while  also  hedging  their  bets.  1'tt 
Wordsworth  on,  a  poet  could  wr,  "< 
himself  and  thereby  of  the  worifl 
well.  The  painter's  art  has  a  pi 
facie  separateness  from  the  fa(| 

John  Hollander,  author  of  several  bocy 
poetry,  teaches  English  at  Hunter  Colli  '■. 
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*ERS  TO  FELICE.  By  Franz  Kafka,  These 
s,  written  by  the  author  to  his  fiancee  over  a 
ear  period,  give  us  a  picture  of  Kafka 
ntically  involved  and  also  offer  a  unique 
lological  portrait  of  the  great  artist 
i0/$12.75 

SILL.  Barbara  and  Arthur  Gelb.  The  definitive 
f-aphy  of  America's  greatest  playwright,  now 
i  updated  edition,  lays  bare  the  fantastic 
■nal  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  the  only 
ncan  dramatist  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize,  and 
first  to  achieve  international  stature.  " 
rkable  .  .  coherent  .  .  absorbing  .  .  ." 
York  Times  $17  50/512.95 

AENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  A  Verse  Translation 
\llen  Mandelbaum.  Preserves  the  originality 

irgifs  use  of  language  and  shows  us  some- 
:  of  the  ironic,  often  mysterious  quality  of 
•oet  $10  00/57.95 

YOUNG  MENCKEN.   Collected  by  Carl 
Prose,  poems,  extravagant  essays  by  our 
rambunctious  writer,  all  put  together  in  a 
-ranging  collection  of  witty  and  wise  pieces, 
of    them    never    before  anthologized 
00/S10.95 

tK  TWAIN:  GOD'S  FOOL.  Hamlin  Hill 
•i  before  written  about  in  detail,  the  last 
de  of  Mark  Twain's  life  was  tormented  and 
latic,  and  this  new  book,  based  on  much 
rial  heretofore  unavailable,  paints  a  fasctnat- 
fiew  portrait  of  one  of  our  greatest  writers. 
00/S7.95 

iHAM  GREENE.  COLLECTED  STORIES, 
extraordinary  collection  of  Greene's  best 
es,  covering  four  decades,  and  including  the 
or's  own  favorites  together  with  three  stories 
have  not  appeared  in  book  form  before 
00/57.95 

>ERN  GREEK  POETRY.  Kimon  Friar.  Con- 
ing over  450  poems  from  the  works  of  thirty 
s,  this  magnificent  collection  is  a  masterpiece 
©th  translation  and  poetic  creation,  and  will 
its  place  among  the  enduring  literary  classics 
ur  generation.  $20  00/512.95 

COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  EMILY  DiCKIN- 
|  Edited  by  Thomas  H  Johnson,  Surviving 
!  own  author's  reticence,  Victorian  ideas  of 
Unism  and  regularity,  legal  complications 
the  neglect  and  misunderstanding  of  critics, 
poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson  has  become 
•owledged  as  the  most  startling  ever  produced 
his  country  A  new  printing  of  a  much 
[hi-after  book  $15  00/510.95 

iAT  TOM:  T.S.  ELIOT.  T  S.  Matthews  A 
iantly  revealing  portrait  of  one  of  the  cen- 
*s  most  influential  poets,  this  is  "the  first  real 


biography  which  tries  to  understand  the  man, 
and  most  particularly  the  inner  man  The  work  is 
bold,  frank,  compassionate  but  not  sentimental  " 
.  Prof  Willard  Thorp.  Princeton  Universii  y 
$8.95/57.25 

A  CROWN  OF  FEATHERS.  Isiac  Bashevis 
Singer  Twenty-four  mysterious,  beautiful,  in- 
dividual stories  half  of  them  set  in  the  Poland 
of  the  author's  youth,  half  dealing  with  his 
American  experience  -  that  reveal  Singer's  preoc- 
cupation with  the  meaning  of  truth,  in  his  words 
"a  crown  of  feathers."  Winner  of  the  National 
Book  Award  $8.95/57.25 

THE  ROMANTIC  REBELLION:  Romantic  Ver 
sus  Classic  Art.  Kenneth  Clark  In  this  new  work 
by  the  widely  acclaimed  author  of  Civilisation, 
Kenneth  Clark  concentrates  on  the  development 
of  art,  particularly  painting,  during  one  impor- 
tant period  in  lis  history  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  $15  00/510.95 

STAYING  ON  ALONE:  Utters  of  Alice  B. 
T  ok  las.  Edited  by  Ednvrd  Burns  Shrewd  wiEfi; 
observations  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
artists,  musicians,  and  writers  of  this  century  - 
Wilder,  Beaton,  Manner,  Hemingway,  Picasso,  to 
name  a  few  -  by  Gertrude  Stem's  companjnn, 
the  legendary,  fascinating  A  Lice  B.  Tokfas. 
$11  95/58.95 

THE  NEW  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
VERSE  1250-1950.  Helen  Gardner  From  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  to  Dylan  Thomas,  here  are  the  great 
English  poems  by  the  great  English  poets,  lov- 
ingly chosen,  edited,  and  assembled  for  the  new 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  anthologies  in 
our  language  The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse  $10  00/57.95 

THE  EXILE  OF  JAMES  JOYCE.  Helena  Cixous 
A  dazzling  new  interpretation  of  the  relationship 
between  Joyce  and  his  family,  the  social  and 
artistic  problems  that  caused  him  to  free  Dublin, 
and  how,  consciously,  he  tried  to  make  his  own 
life  a  work  of  art.  $15.00/510.95 

THE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE.  John 
Pope  Hennessy  A  "brilliant  analysts"  (Arts  Re- 
view) of  two  centuries  of  experiment  in  por- 
traiture: a  monumental  survey  of  Renaissance 
painting,  a  highly  entertaining  account  cf  the 
painted  and  the  painters  -  all  contained  in  one 
magnificent  volume.  $18  50/SI2  95 

THE  VON  RICHTHOFEN  SISTERS.  By  Menu, 
Green.  Remarkable  portraits  of  two  brilliant 
sisters  who  rejected  convention,  one  becoming 
the  wife  of  D  H  Lawrence,  the  other  the  sccfcI 
lover  of  the  great  sociologist.  Max  Webei 
$12  50/58.95 
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his  life.  (  Perhaps  the  almost  sacra- 
mental treatment  of  the  interior 
world  of  the  artist's  studio  in  early 
Braque  and  Picasso  does  represent, 
though,  in  «ome  strange  way.  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  romantic  tradition.  I 
One  of  Whistler's  major  achieve- 
ment.- was  nevertheless  a  failure:  the 
attempt  to  integrate  life  and  work, 
to  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  his 
artist's  life,  and  to  inspire  his  paint- 
ing with  a  life  of  its  own  amid  what 
he  felt  was  the  necropolis  of  English 
art  that  surrounded  it.  In  this,  he 
w  as  clearly  Oscar  Wilde's  forerunner 
as  well  as  his  famous  antagonist. 

Stanley  Weintraub's  excellent  new 
chronicle  of  Whistler  s  life  is  really 
a  literary  biography,  and  its  best  art 
criticism  is  focused  on  both  the  ener- 
gies and  nuances  of  \^  hitler  s  career. 
Brought  up  in  St.  Petersburg,  edu- 
cated abroad  and,  briefly,  at  West 
Point.  Whistler  always  claimed  in 
later  life  to  be  a  Southerner  i  both 
more  aristocratic  and  more  maudit. 
perhaps  i.  and  the  complexities  of 
his  nationality  manifested  themselves 
in  the  way  in  which  his  career  divid- 
ed itself  between  Paris  and  London. 
Professor  Weintraub.  who  has  writ- 
ten previously  on  Shaw  and  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  is  at  his  best  on  the  liter- 
ary, social,  and  artistic  milieu  of 
London  from  the  1860s  on.  He  takes 
us  through  Whistler's  vie  de  boheme 
days  in  Paris  with  Fantin-Latour 
I  through  whom  he  met  Courbet. 
whose  influence  became  a  problem 
for  him  for  a  time  I  to  his  establish- 
ment in  1859  in  London,  where  he 
had  a  well-connected  brother-in-law 
and  where  he  lived  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  complex  and  embattled  life. 

An  immediate  success  as  an  etch- 
er there.  Whistler  made  close  friend- 
ships in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  circle, 
lived  openly  with  his  model,  muse 
and  mistress.  Jo  Hiffernan.  and  had 
his  portrait  of  Jo.  The  If  kite  Girl. 
hung  in  the  famous  1864  Salon  des 
Refuses.  He  early  developed  a  horror 
of  the  historical,  anecdotal  strain  in 
British  nineteenth-century  painting. 
He  began  to  entitle  his  quite  Manet- 
and  Degas-like  portraits,  as  well  as 
his  most  original  night  pieces,  with 
abstract,  even  musical  names.  The 
W  lute  Girl,  later  retitled  Symphony 
in  W  lute.  \o.  1.  was  hung  in  London 
as  The  W  oman  in  White,  and  a  critic 
attacked  it  as  being  insufficiently  like 
the  Wilkie  Collins  heroine.  The  kind 
of  antimvthological  mvtholog\  of  the 


pictorial  which  becomes  the  subject 
matter  of  Impressionist  painting  is 
clearly  at  work  in  Whistler  as  well. 
The  way  Whistler  framed,  hung,  pre- 
sented, introduced  his  own  antiliter- 
ary  paintings  to  the  London  art  world 
took  the  dramaturgy  out  of  the  paint- 
ing, while  his  own  life,  "The  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies,"  provided 
platforms,  spotlights,  and  drum  rolls 
for  his  exhibitions. 

He  was  always  in  trouble  about 
money.  Overspending  and  over- 
reaching, he  might  have  come  to 
financial  grief  even  without  the  ex- 
pense of  the  famous  Ruskin  trial.  In 
1877  John  Ruskin  denounced  Whist- 
ler as  a  "coxcomb"  who  asked  "two 
hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face."  The  "pot 
of  paint"  was  the  beautiful  A  octurne 
in  Black  and  Gold:  The  Falling  Rock- 
et. Whistler  sued  the  Slade  Professor 
of  Art  for  libel,  got  off  his  great  mot 
t  Ruskins  counsel:  "The  labor  of  two 
days,  then,  is  that  for  which  you  ask 
two  hundred  guineas?"  Whistler: 
"No.  I  ask  it  for  the  knowledge  of  a 
lifetime"  i.  was  awarded  a  farthing 
damages,  and  lost  almost  all  lie  had. 
He  had  to  liquidate  his  few  assets, 
go  into  bankruptcy,  and  move  to 
\  enice.  where  he  etched  aw  ay  furi- 
ously to  try  to  raise  more  money.  He 
finally  returned  to  London,  where  he 
married,  quarreled  with  old  friends, 
made  new  ones,  and  eventually  came 
to  something  of  a  position  of  honor. 
Rich  Americans  began  to  collect  him. 
His  extravagances  and  dandyism  and 
litigiousness  continued  into  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  l  he  died  in  1903 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  i ,  but  his 
major  accomplishments  always  re- 
mained a  series  of  performances — 
on  copper,  on  canvas — rather  than 
a  consistentlv  shaped  or  developed 
oeuvre. 


\A  ~HY  RUSKIN,  who  admired  Tur- 
T  Yner  to  the  point  of  near  idolatry, 
should  have  despised  Whistler  at  his 
most  Turneresque  is  a  very  compli- 
cated matter.  Even  more  interesting, 
though,  is  that  he  and  Ruskin  had  a 
lot  more  in  common  than  either  of 
them  could  know.  Ruskin's  love  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  for  example,  his 
celebration  of  Holman  Hunt's  vision- 
ary and  garish  colors  in  his  land- 
scapes as  the  true  colors  of  nature, 
these  matters  perplex  the  modem 
reader.  And  vet  those  colors  made 


common  cause  with  Impress 
and  Whistler's  exorcism  of  tr 
shadow.   Many   of  these  q 
are  opened  up  by  Allen  Stale) 
did  study  of  Pre-Raphaelite  la 
painting.  In  general,  save  fc 
most  chauvinistic  interest  in 
can  romantic  landscape,  n 
sian  romantic  art  has  suffen 
a  lack  of  sophisticated  cril 
tention.  Professor  Staley.  f< 
a  conspectus  of  the  Pre-Ra 
movement  and  its  offshoots  '  ( 
ish  painting,  devotes  extendei  n 
not  only  to  Millais.  Holmai  h 
and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  but  t  es 
known  figures,  such  as  Williaj  D 
John  Brett,  John  William  In  tJ 
and  others.   Carefully  docuiS 
responsive  to  some  of  the  rm 
between  art  and  literature  mm 
usefully  concerned  with  Rusl  ■ 
fluence.  Staley  s  book  is  a  maj-J 
tribution  to  the  study  of  romai  j| 

Staley  treats  the  whole  m 
how  a  tradition  of  landscape 
which  has  seemed  to  the  mo' 
eye  so  very  "literary,"  coul 
arisen  out  of  a  response  to 
mands  of  nature,  to  the  same  4 
of  the  priority  of  light  that  a  3 
the  Impressionists  in  such  dii 
ways.  His  is  the  first  major  bkl 
the  work  of  all  the  Pre-Rapfjl 
since  the  now-unobtainable  P  i 
volume  of  Ironside  and  Gere<| 
lished  in  1948.  It  reproduce:* 
teen  pictures  in  color  and  neai  t 
hundred  in  black  and  white.  T  aj 
point  at  which  it  stops  short  u 
speculation — the  whole  theo  I 
nature  and  art  in  English  roiol 
poetry  which  serves  as  a  concm 
background  not  only  to  Rudj 
thought  but  to  the  painting  itll 
will  have  to  be  treated  even  a 
perhaps  in  an  interdisciplinary  *! 
The  comparative  romanticisr  j 
England  and  Germany,  too,  mil 
ceive  more  study  before  we  ca  a 
such  questions  as  why  appeals  1 
truth  of  nature  in  WordswoiiJ 
language  produced  such,  as  it  I 
Keatsian  and  Tennysonian  pain  | 
But  this  volume  is  importai  4 
makes  it  impossible  to  mis:  I 
ironies  in  Whistler's  contemp  I 
"the  British  subject,"  so  man  I 
stances  of  which  were  close  ce  I 
to  his  ideal  Sino-Japanese-Fr  I 
American  object.  But  such  has  5 
the  strange  nature  of  the  gener  u 
gap  between  romanticism  and  o 
ernism  from  the  beginning. 
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to  help  people  connect  with 
ther.  1  on  are  invited  to  think 
is  a  sort  of  bulletin  board  and 
d  us  items  you'd  like  posted, 
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ERIKS  from  individuals  or 
who  are  looking  for  others 
hink  similarly,  or  for  sources  of 
nation; 

tATKGIES  recounting  specific 
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p — periodicals,  catalogues,  peo- 
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e're  particularly  eager,  just  now. 
ither  material  on  consumer  ac- 

preparations  for  the  Bicenten- 
the  use  of  visual  media,  and  ar- 
ctural  experimentation,  but  con- 
tions  on  any  subject  that  con- 
i  you  will  be  welcome.  Please 

them  to  \etworks.  Harper's 
pine,  Two  Park  Avenue.  New 
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ring  Retirement 

only  are  "retired"  Americans 
1  Caved  and  hence  more  numer- 
han  ever  before,  argues  Doro- 
w  inter,  executive  director  of 
>r  Skills  Foundation.  Inc.  As 
ees  it.  they  are  also  "more  edu- 
.  healthier,  and  more  willing  to 

than  the  retired  people  of  a 
years  ago.'*  Designed  to  find 
oyment  for  elderly  people.  Miss 


\\  inter  s  group  has  already  per- 
suaded a  major  Northeast  retailer  to 
extend  its  retirement  age  to  seventv. 
and  to  abandon  its  mandatory  retire- 
ment policy  even  then.  Now.  when 
employees  reach  seventy,  the  com- 
pany reviews  each  person's  situa- 
tion, assosing  his  health  and  desire 
to  work. 

Senior  Skills  Foundation  wants  to 
share  experiences  and  resources  with 
other  groups  seeking  employment 
for  the  elderly.  If  you  know  of  such 
projects,  or  want  more  information, 
write  to  Senior  Skills  Foundation. 
P.O.  Box  76.  West  Nyack,  New  York 
10994. 

CELERY 

The  Car  of  the  Future? 

Peg  Hass  of  P.O.  Box  1507.  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania  17015  a-k- 
whether  there  is  a  list  of  firms  that 
manufacture  vehicles  smaller  than 
cars  but  bigger  than  motorcycles, 
with  at  least  three  wheels,  and  that 
will  hold  up  to  three  persons.  She 
wants  the  vehicles  to  be  inexpensive, 
but  suitable  for  commuting.  Am 
suggestions? 

OPPORTUNITY 

Ham  Radio  Forum 

There  are  several  hundred  thousand 
ham  radio  operators  in  the  U.S.  who. 
by  a  flick  of  a  sw  itch,  can  plug  them- 
selves into  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est and  most  effective  communica- 
tions networks.  But.  says  Houston 
operator  Daniel  R.  Cook,  the  poten- 
tial of  ham  radio  is  being  squandered 
because  of  lack  of  interest  in  anything 
other  than  "technical  evaluations  of 
each  other's  radio  equipment." 
Cook  suggests  that,  rather  than 


confining  their  conversation  to  tube 
tests  and  oscilloscope  readings,  oper- 
ators should  expand  their  interests  to 
topics  of  greater  significance.  "Spe- 
cifically, I  suggest  a  meeting  of  minds 
each  Sunday  at  10:00  a.m.  on  7,285 
kHz  and  at  11:00  p.m.  on  14,315." 
Cook's  own  radio  is  K.5DKL.  and  his 
address  i-  2223  Goldsmith  Street. 
Houston,  Texas  77025. 

<  OPPORTUNITY 

\\  lien  the  Melody  Lingers  On 

You  ve  ju-t  come  back  from  a  party 
and  the  sweet  refrains  from  an  old 
jazz  tune  a  friend  played  for  you  are 
-till  bouncing  around  in  your  head, 
and  you  sure  would  like  a  copy  of 
that  record,  only  your  friend  has  ad- 
vised you  that  his  is  the  only  copy- 
around.  Relax.  For  S6  a  year,  von 
can  join  CHOW  (  Clearing  House  of 
Wants  I.  an  organization  founded  to 
help  jazz  collectors  buy.  sell,  and 
trade  records  and  tapes,  especially 
rare  works.  CHOW  publishes  a  quar- 
terly newsletter  packed  w  ith  "dispos- 
als" and  "wants."  as  well  as  jazz 
news  and  record  review-.  Write  to 
William  J.  Gallagher.  272  Waverlv 
Avenue.  Medford.  New  York  11763. 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  Town  of  the  Future  ;' 

OPTu  t  organization  of  planning 
teams  international,  inc.  I  is  an  orga- 
nization that  intends  to  undertake, 
with  Paolo  Soleri.  the  study,  design, 
and  development  of  the  first  major 
arcology."  It  has  developed  an  out- 
line for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  three- 
dimensional  city  of  50.000  to  75.000 
people,  and  it  believes  that  "the  ar- 
cological  commitment  reflects  fun- 
damental principles  vital  for  under- 


M  I  WORKS 


VOCABULARY 
RECORDS 


Listen  and  learn 
2000  new  words! 

Two  brilliant  educators  have 
taken  the  work  out  of  increasing 
your  word-power!  In  the  comfort 
of  your  living  room,  listen  to 
hundreds  of  the  most  diverse  and 
stirring  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage —  used  in  model  sentences 
cut  on  records!  Quickly  grasp  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation,  use 
words  you  never  used  before. 

Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  famous 
word  expert,  wrote  the  script. 
Dr.  Robert  Breen.  speech  pro- 
fessor, brings  it  to  life  in  living 
sound.  Thrill  to  almost  4  hours 
of  mindbending,  tongue-tickling 
vocabulary  growth  without  dull 
dictionary  reference. 

5  Extras 

At  no  extra  cost,  you  receive  5 
deluxe  Study  Manuals  with  su- 
perb word  essays,  quizzes,  com- 
plete record  script.  Challenging, 
fun  like  a  game  for  adults  and 
children.  Hi-quality  vinyl  rec- 
ords play  on  monaural  or  stereo 
equipment. 

I —  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  1 

To:  Registrar's  Office  — 
Vocabulary  Studies, 

555  E.  Lange  St.,  Dept.  744-31 
Mundelem,  III.  60060 
Zi  Please  send  me  the  Vocabulary 
Album  which  includes  5  12"  Bergen 
Evans  Records.  5  Study  Manuals 
and  handsome  album  case  for  my 
free  examination    Within  10  days 
after  receipt,  I  will  either  return 
everything  or  pay  $4.95  monthly, 
only  $29.70  total. 
J  1  am  enclosing  $24.95  total  cash 
prue.  postage  paid.  10-day  return 
privilege  with  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

Name  


Address . 
City  


. Phone . 


State  Zip  


standing  how  to  approach  the  future 
planning  of  man's  environment." 

"Arcology"  is  a  term  coined  by 
the  architect  Paolo  Soleri  from  "ar- 
chitecture" and  "ecology."  As  it  sug- 
gests, arcology  deals  with  both  dwell- 
ing design  and  environmental  needs, 
attempting  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
cepts developed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  other  pioneer  architects 
who  tried  to  match  structure  with 
locale  and  purpose.  Soleri  and  his 
din  iples  are  working  on  their  lir~t 
project,  called  Arcosanti,  in  Scotts- 
dale,  Arizona,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
involve  more  people,  they  have  been 
offering  workshops,  seminars,  and 
held->tudy  programs. 

For  more  information,  or  for  co- 
pies of  tbeir  newsletter,  Noosphere, 
write  to  OPTii,  105  South  Main 
Street.  New  Hope.  Pennsylvania 
18938. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Pastors  to  the  Planet 

We  hope  to  make  an  ecology  ethic 
the  dominant  ethic  in  our  Western 
society.  Our  philosophy  is  suggested 
by  the  name  of  our  religious  educa- 
tional corporation.  "Ministry  of  Ecol- 
ogy." which  teaches  that  each  of  us 
is  a  minister  to  our  environment  and 
must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  the  biosphere."  To  learn 
about  this  interfaith  group,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  monthly  newsletter.  Ecol- 
ogy and  Religion,  write  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dennis  G.  Kubv.  Box  1251, 
Berkeley.  California  91704. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Publications 

WLargins  is  a  relatively  new.  bi- 
monthly review  of  little  magazines 
and  small-press  books  which  are  usu- 
ally ignored  by  reviewers  in  national 
periodicals.  This  tabloid  reaches  out 
to  the  grass-roots  level  of  literary 
activity  across  the  country,  describ- 
ing, comparing,  and  criticizing  small- 
scale  publications.  In  recent  years, 
many  little  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  sprung  up  out  of  the 
counterculture,  particularly  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Margins'  efforts  to  re- 
view these  periodicals  is  impressive. 
Anyone  connected  with  or  interested 
in  small  presses  is  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  Margins'  "Readers  Ser- 
vice, which  tries  "to  make  small 
and  unknown  publications  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  larger  audience."  For 


subscriptions  1 86  per  yearjij 
make  contributions,  write  to  fl 
itor,  Tom  Montag,  2912  N.  j 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin! 

Cable   television   is   gaininj  i 
customers,   touching   more  U 
books,  forcing  more  political  I 
and   decisions.   To   keep   tr  I 
where  the  industry  is  headt 
might  consider  the  Urban  T 
munications  Forum,  a  month 
digest  aimed  at  public  adm  i 
tors,  urban  planners,  teache 
people  interested  in  the  mecf, 
subscription  and  rates,  contact  i 
Telecommunications  Forum 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
10025. 


Freelancers  looking  for  nevi 
kets  or  membership  in  profe  i«J 
organizations  might  consider  rJm 
Freelancer's  Newsletter.  A  sn  1 1 
weekly  featuring  job  opportutil 
and  work-wanted  ads.  FN  als»:»l 
cizes  various  publishing  hous  A 
telb  you  how  to  »i  t  in  touc  vl 
writer's  and  photographers'  §  iin 
Subscriptions  I  816  per  year  mi 
be  obtained  from  the  pub-hel 
Thomas  Gilgut,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  511 
South  Hacken-ark.  New  >r<a 
07606. 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  ok 
tionist  attitudes  among  Amccal 
have  doubled  in  the  la<4  two  ycjid 
a  post-World  \^  ar  II  high,  whH 
ternationalist  views  have  drop}  11 
percent  to  a  postwar  low . 

'"Surprisingly  enough,  this  ;a 
occurs  at  a  time  of  vvidespreaqj^ 
lie  support  for  U.S.  foreign  m 
conducted  by  one  of  America's! 
popular  Secretaries  of  State,  eii 
a  time  when  national  sovereig^H 
giving  way  to  what  Dr.  Kis>ing<  M 
called  "a  new  era  of  global  in  m 
pendence.' 

""\K  ith  this  paradox  and  the  « 
ing  need  to  remedy  it  in  mincA 
United  Nations  Association  o  til 
U.S.A.  has  recently  begun  publinfl 
a  monthly  newspaper.  The  Inte 
pendent." 

This  publication  focuses  on 
shortages,     environmental     coi  '< 
population  growth,  weapons  I  i 
ups,  diplomatic  maneuvers,  et  c€ 
A  year's  subscription  costs  $3 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Ui 
Nations  Association  of  the  Ul 
States,  345  East  Forty-sixth  St 
N.  u  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
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CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 

Please  include  your 
address  label  when 
writing  about  your  sub- 
scription to  help  us  serve 
you  promptly.  Write  to: 
Harper's  Magazine,  Subscrip- 
tion Dept.,  381  West  Center 
St..  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

let  us  know  you  are  moving  at  least  five 
in  advance.  Affix  your  magazine  address 
n  space  above  and  print  new  address  below. 

SUBSCRIBE:  check  boxes  below, 
w    □  Renewal 

year  $8.50  □  3  years  $21.00 

yment  enclosed.     □  Bill  me  later, 
i'l  postage:  $1.50  per  year  outside  U.S.. 
s  possessions,  Canada  &  Pan  America) 
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QUERY 

War  of  the  Words 

T  he  increasingly  bitter  controver- 
sies which  polarize  our  society  seem 
to  flourish  because  there  is  little  ef- 
fort on  either  side  to  engage  in  ra- 
tional persuasion,"  writes  D.  A.  Wil- 
helmson  of  860  Moana  Court,  Palo 
Alto,  California  94306.  "The  world 
very  badly  needs  some  kind  of  or- 
ganization to  promote  and  publish 
debates  on  public  issues,  between  rec- 
ognized spokesmen,  which  would 
systematically"  push  every  argument 
to  a  '"definitive"  conclusion.  Wil- 
helmson  is  eager  to  learn  whether 
such  an  organization  exists,  or  wheth- 
er there  are  any  readers  who  are 
interested  in  starting  one. 

OPPORTUNITY 

How  to  Be  a  Bricoleur 

Two  years  ago  several  graduate  stu- 
dents in  related  fields  made  a  five- 
year  commitment  to  launch  some- 
thing called  the  Bricoleur  Associa- 
tion. According  to  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss,  the  bricoleur,s  "universe  of 
instruments  is  closed  and  rules  of 
his  game  are  always  to  make  do  with 
'whatever  is  at  hand.'  that  is  to  say 
with  a  set  of  tools  and  materials 
which  is  always  finite  and  is  also 
heterogeneous  because  what  it  con- 
tains bears  no  relation  to  the  current 
project,  or  indeed  to  any  particular 
project,  but  is  the  contingent  result 
of  all  the  occasions  there  have  been 
to  renew  or  enrich  the  stock  or  to 
maintain  it  with  the  remains  of  pre- 
vious constructions  or  destructions." 
( For  more  on  bricollage.  see  WRAP- 
AROUND, page  92.) 

Based  in  Atlanta,  the  Bricoleur 
Association  lists  as  its  mentors  not 
only  Levi-Strauss  but  also  Jean  Pia- 
get,  Ivan  Illich,  John  Dewey.  The 
group's  members  are  trying  to  create 
a  "learning-activity  network,"  using 
such  tools  as  film,  video,  a  bookstore, 
group  autobiography,  exchange  of 
learning  experiences,  and  a  general 
search  for  people  willing  to  share 
their  discoveries  through  specific 
projects  to  expand  the  network.  The 
group  hopes  to  publish  a  free  tabloid, 
but  funding  is  a  problem.  "We  wel- 
come ideas,  strategies,  and  relation- 
ships with  any  person  or  group  on  a 
similar  exploration."  writes  Bricol- 
eur Walter  Enloe.  You  can  reach 
him  at  1268  Oxford  Road.  Atlanta. 
Georgia  30.306. 


by  the  author  of  INTEGRAL  YOGA 

Being, 
Evolution  & 
Immortality 

An  Outline  of  Integral  Philosophy 
Haridas  Chaudhuri 

at  home  in  the  cultures  of  both  East 
and  West,  Professor  Chaudhuri  syn- 
thesizes the  specific  values  in  the  spir- 
itual wisdom  of  the  East  and  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  West.  In 
clear,  readable,  English,  he  presents 
the  correlations  between  science  and 
religion,  logic  and  mysticism,  exis- 
tentialism and  essentialism,  evolution- 
ism and  transcendentalism.  This  is  a 
new  revision  and  expansion  of  the  au- 
thor's The  Philosophy  of  Integralism. 
Paperbound,  $2.75. 

QUEST  BOOKS  ...  AT  BOOKSTORES 

or  postpaid  from  Quest  Books  Dept.  HM 
306  W.  Geneva  Rd..  Wheaton,  IL  60187 

The  Theosophical  Publishing  House 
WHEATON,  IL  LONDON  MADRAS 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects, we  offer  special  reprints  of  two 
articles  by  Roger  LeRoy  Miller,  "The  Help- 
ing Hand  Behind  Food  Prices"  (Harper's, 
February  1974)  and  "Social  Security:  The 
Cruelest  Tax"  (Harper's,  June  1974). 
Reprints  are  200  each,  $15.00  per  hundred, 
plus  postage. 

Write  to  Reprint  Department,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10016 
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Outdoor 
Sporting  Specialties 

Free  Fall  Catalog 

Just  Off  the  Press 

Fully  illustrated 
featuring  hunting, 
winter  sports  and 
camping  equip- 
ment. Outdoors  ap- 
parel and  footwear 
for  men  and  wom- 
en. Many  items  of 
our  own  manufac- 
ture. Our  62nd  year 
of  providing  de- 
pendable, high 
grade  sporting  spe- 
cialties. All  fully 
guaranteed. 
□  Send  Free  Catalog 
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L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 
918  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine  04032 
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GAME 


LOST  AM)  FOUND  b)  W.  D.  Lewis,  Decatur,  III. 


History  is  full  of  unexpected  events  caused  by  missing 
people,  parts,  or  principles.  When  something  precious 
is  lost  or  stolen,  losers  and  finders  may  seek  public  help, 
now  exemplified  by  the  "personal"  columns  of  classified 
ad\  ei  tisements.  ( iorisidei  the  follow  ing  : 

lost :  \l\  innocence,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  ol  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  while  barge-borne  on  the  Nile  last 
Thursday  evening.  Reward  for  the  right  gentlemen. 
Cleopatra.  ASP-4239. 

notice:  I  saw  the  party  who  picked  up  the  heavy-duty 
lantern  at  the  Festival  of  Bacchus.  Return  it  and  no 


(|uestions  will  be  asked.  Diogenes.  Zeno's  Hostdfth 
floor  rear. 

Choose  your  favorite  historical  personage  anc,joii 
your  own  ad  in  honor  of  an  occasion  when  <«e 
went  anii-^.  Send  your  entry  to  "Lost  and  Foun if'  I 
er's  Magazine,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  no  Ler 
September  9.  Entries  become  the  property  of  /oi 
Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  published  ii  lb 
\  ember  issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final.  vil 

First  Prize:  Atlas  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Brigadier  Peter  Young  (Putnam's). 

Runners-up:  A  Harper  s  denim  tote  bag. 


\\  inners  of  "Favorite  Forerun- 
ners," the  July  game  that  asked  read- 
ers to  write  a  news  release  praising  an 
invention  of  the  past  as  if  it  were  an 
improvement  over  its  more  modern  ver- 
sion, are: 

(Sorry,  no  first-prize  winner  this 
month.  I 

Runners-up 

A  Bookworm: 

COMMUTERS  OPT  FOR  QUADRUPEDS 

Commuters  and  housewives  are  rap- 
idly adopting  the  Horse  for  transporta- 
tion. Dependable  and  attractive,  this 
quadruped  vehicle  comes  in  several  pat- 
terns and  sizes.  A  remarkable  machine, 
the  Horse  converts  inexpensive  fuels  to 
garden  fertilizer  without  aid  of  addi- 
tional attachments.  The  rider  is  afford- 
ed enjoyable  physical  exercise  and  lei- 
surely sightseeing  while  traveling.  For 
passengers,  cargo,  and  odd  jobs,  a  vari- 
ety of  conveyances  are  easily  attached. 
The  efficient  Horse  is  capable  of  travel 
under  all  weather  conditions. 

— Barbara  L.  Anderson 
Urbana,  111. 

LAUNDRY  INNOVATION 

liomemakers  will  save  water,  elec- 
tricity,  and  laundry  products  with  the 
Wringer  Washer.  As  no  power  source 
is  required,  it  may  be  used  anywhere, 
anytime,  without  special  installation. 
Agitation  is  accomplished  by  use  of  an 


inexpensive  wooden  ladle;  a  hand- 
i  i  anked  u  i  ingei  replaces  the  noisy  spin 
cycle.  One  tub  of  water  does  any 
amount  of  laundry  desired.  Design  is 
trouble-free,  and  operation  virtually 
noiseless.  Finally,  the  benefit  to  tense, 
underworked  muscles  is  immeasurable. 

— Jeanne  Desy 
Lancaster.  Ohio 

UNIVERSAL  ANTIDOTE 

The  discovery  of  penicillin,  strepto- 
mycin, and  the  other  antibiotics,  along 
with  numerous  pain-killers,  promised  a 
new  era  in  medicine.  They  were  often 
effective,  but  in  some  cases  the  side 
effects  were  intolerable,  the  habit-form- 
ing properties  devastating. 

Then,  some  years  later,  came  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough:  Chicken  Soup,  ad- 
ministered with  tender  loving  care. 
Easily  prepared  and  applied  with  that 
personal  touch,  it  is  guaranteed  to  make 
nearly  every  patient  "all  better"  in  rec- 
ord time. 

— Spencer  Ehrenberg 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RELIEF  FOR  BATHROOM  HEADACHES 

Damp  rugs,  spotted  mirrors,  water 
fights,  and  cluttered  bathroom  count- 
ers will  be  only  memories  when  the 
jet-water  tooth  cleaner  is  replaced  by 
Dental  Floss. 

Dentists  worldwide  are  explaining 
the  advantages  of  Dental  Floss  to  their 
patients.  The  Floss  resembles  heavy 
thread  and  is  used  to  clean  between 


the  teeth.  It  is  inexpensive,  c 
small   package  with  its  owi 
edge,  and  can  be  stored  in  a 
— Arln 
A 


H 


BROOM  OFFERS  NEW  CONVE 

A  new  appliance  destined  t 
the  vacuum  cleaner  is  now  bf 
keted.  The  new  device,  called  fj|d| 
completely  cordless  and  has 
design  permitting  operation  P  s 
areas.  Annoying  loud  motor  rljse 
been  replaced  by  a  gentle,  Jp 
sound,  and  the  need  for  dust  fes 
been  completely  eliminated.  ThIJBi 
performs  equally  well  indoors  ad 
doors  and  may  even  be  used  1 1 1 
removal. 

— H.  J  oil 
StantoW 


SOLAR  ENERGY  POWERll 
EXPERIMENTAL  CLOTHES  DW 

Washington  State  researched 
developed  a  revolutionary  new  i 
dryer  powered  entirely  by  solar 
Called  Clothesline,  the  device  bl|i 
consists  of  a  random  length  i 
suspended  horizontally  in  an  a  I 
culated  to  receive  maximum  soL'i 
ation.  A  side  effect,  scientists  say  r 
make  possible  the  age-old  dr<  i 
locomotion  without  fuel.  Scientis 
sion  great  ships  moved  over  til 
by  rank  upon  rank  of  blowing  h  i 
— Stephen  R  < 
Stockton  I 


FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

Those  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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Bergstrom: 
the  metamorphosis 
of  paper. 


The  superiority  of  Bergstrom  Papers  is 
:sult  of  a  unique  blend.  We  blend  virgin  pulp 
xir  catalyst:  high-grade  recycled  paper.  This 
refinements  that  only  these  twice-tamed, 
-scrubbed  fibers  can  contribute. 

The  result  is  a  metamorphosis.  The 
ging  of  these  two  ingredients  into  a  third  — 
;  superior  to  either. 

This  is  why  Bergstrom  Papers  exhibit 


From  the  concrete 
forests:  the  catalyst 


such  character  and  vigor.  Why  they  have  better 
manners  on  the  press,  lie  flatter,  resist  curling  and 
moisture  better.  And  why  they  have  opacity  and 
whiteness  second  to  none. 

Few  other  papers  meet  printing, 
publishing,  business  and  graphic  arts  requirements 
in  such  a  unique  way.  And,  with  their  recycled 
content,  no  other  papers  are  as  considerate  of  our 
environment  as  Bergstrom  Papers. 
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METAMORPHOSIS:  Concept  by  Bill  Vuksanovkh;  Paper  Sculpture:  t{y  James  Higa:  Photography  by  Bob  V-jKtanov*.K 

The  paper  paper  people. 

IIS  BERGSTROM 

mm  PAPER  COMPANY 

Neenah,  Wisconsin  54956.  Phone:  414-725-301 1  —  West  Carrollton.  Ohio  45449.  Phone:  51 3-S59-%2€1 


SEASONS  CHANG] 
LIKETHETIDES 


Many  say  autumn  is  our 
season.  Inland,  the  lush  gi 
trees  of  summer  are  crowtl 
with  gold  and  brilliant  ns$l 
Scenic  country  drives  o  :rl 
colour  spectaculars,  and  the  J 
crowded  highways  and  hcljj 
make  travelling  a  joy. 

Summer  pleasures  linger  I 
New  Brunswick's  links  Cm 
greens  challenge  the  golfer,  I 
streams  and  rivers  lure  jl 
fisherman. 

The  land  provides  a  rich  hi 
vest  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  ci< 
the  finest  of  seafoods  are  tah' 
daily  from  the  sea,  all  reward,  j 
to  vacation  appetites. 

New  Brunswick  offers  ? 
hundred  miles  of  almost  un  • 
terrupted  ocean  vistas,  ana 
relaxed  sea-side  style  of  1 : 
where  time  is  measured  by  t: 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

Things  to  do  include  visits  i 
museums,  and  galleru 
theatres,  fall  fairs  and  festiva; 
and  shopping  for  unique  pi 
vincial  handcrafts. 

We're  the  nearest,  easier, 
to-reach  of  Canada's  Maritir 
provinces;  come  this  fall  ail 
enjoy  our  autumn  change 
scene. 
Write: 

Tourism  New  Brunswick 
P.O.  Box  1030 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
Canada     E3B  5C3 


CANADA'S 
PICTURE  PROVINC 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 


HOLS  FOR  LIVING 


I,  2 


der  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
the  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed), 
that  indicated  in  the  description  below,  plus  postage  and 
50  cents  per  book;  as  indicated  for  all  other  items.  Add 
otal  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate 
x).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  Har- 
agazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge  your  BankAmericard  or 
Charge  on  orders  over  $15,  indicate  your  card  number  and 
-ation  date. 


2\  Trash 
Is 

Cash 


SOURCES 


2  tsp.  instant  starch 

2  or  3  pieces  of  wastepaper 

electric  iron 

sponge 


|te  Your  Own  Recycled  Paper 

recipe  was  adapted  from  Eco-News:  A  Newsletter  for 
Children,  which  is  an  eight-page  environmental  publication 
|  with  news  items,  ideas  for  projects,  and  young  readers'  con- 
ins.  School-year  subscriptions  cost  $2.  Write:  Eco-News, 
nmental  Action  Coalition,  Inc.,  235  East  Forty-ninth  Street, 
ork,  N.Y.  10017. 
als: 

cket  (or  large  bowl) 
ieater 
:wspaper 

ece  of  window  screen, 
X>ut  6  in.  x  6  in. 

r  the  wastepaper  into  tiny  pieces,  put  them  into  the  bucket, 
11  with  warm  water.  Add  the  starch  and  let  stand  for  ten 
:s.  Then  beat  the  mixture  until  the  paper  disintegrates  into 
The  mush  is  called  "pulp." 

the  edge  of  the  screen  into  the  pulp,  then  tilt  it  backward 
pulp  uniformly  covers  the  screen.  Let  it  drain  for  a  few 
es.  Turn  the  screen  upside  down  on  the  newspaper  and 
h  off  the  excess  water.  Carefully  peel  away  the  screen.  Put 
pie  of  sheets  of  newspaper  on  top  of  the  pulp,  and  iron  at 
leat  until  all  the  moisture  is  gone. 

:re  are  probably  hundreds  of  ways  to  make  fresh  paper  out 
paper;  you  can  experiment  with  dyes,  thicknesses,  textures, 
izes.  We  followed  this  recipe,  using  newspaper  for  our  pulp, 
btained  a  fairly  strong,  rough-textured,  gray  product.  Instead 
ng  the  screen,  however,  we  scooped  up  a  wad  of  the  pulp 
itrainer,  let  it  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  then  smeared  it  onto 
/spaper.  The  product  was  easily  trimmed  with  a  scissors. 


THROWING  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 

>en  you  have  this  hostile  attitude  and  try  to  suppress  things, 
each  time  you  knock  one  thing  out  another  springs  up  in  its 
,  and  when  you  attack  that  one,  another  one  comes  up  from 
where  else.  There  is"  this  continual  trick  of  the  Ego,  so  that 
you  try  to  disentangle  one  part  of  the  knot  you  pull  on  the 
:  and  only  make  it  tighter  somewhere  else,  so  you  are  con- 
lly  trapped  in  it.  Therefore  the  thing  is  not  to  battle  any 
,  not  to  try  and  sort  out  the  bad  things  and  only  achieve 
but  respect  them  and  acknowledge  them.  So  theory  and 
:pts  are  very  good,  like  wonderful  manure.  Through  thou- 
and  thousands  of  lives  we  have  been  collecting  so  much 
sh  that  now  we  have  a  wonderful  wealth  of  this  manure.  It 
verything  in  it,  so  it  would  be  just  the  right  thing  to  use, 
t  would  be  such  a  shame  to  throw  it  away.  Because  if  you 
row  it  away,  then  all  your  previous  life  until  today,  maybe 
y,  thirty  or  forty  years,  w:ll  have  been  wasted.  Not  only  that, 
ves  and  lives  and  lives  will  have  been  wasted,  so  one  would 
a  feeling  of  failure.  All  that  struggle  and  all  that  collecting 
I  have  been  wasted  and  you  would  have  to  start  all  over 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  great  feel- 
f  disappointment  and  it  would  be  more  a  defeat  than  any- 
having  been  gained.  So  one  has  to  respect  the  continual 
cn*  — Chogyam  Trungpa 

Meditation  In  Action,  1969 


According  to  the  Environ- 
mental Action  Coalition,  New 
Yorkers  produce  30,000  tons  of 
garbage  a  day,  which  costs  ap- 
proximately $65  a  ton  in  taxes 
to  remove.  That's  almost  $712 
million  a  year.  And  not  only  is 
every  U.S.  city  paying  more  to 
throw  out  more — we're  also  pay- 
ing an  incalculable  (and  perhaps 
needless)  price  in  wasted  natural 
resources. 

We  can  all  do  something  to 
change  this,  and  organizations 
have  sprung  up  that  will  pro- 
vide expert  help.  The  EAC,  for 
instance,  has  a  program  called 
"Trash  For  Cash"  that  teaches 
communities  how  to  turn  bot- 
tles, cans,  and  newspapers  into 
cash  for  neighborhood  projects. 
In  New  York  City  the  coalition 
will  even  pick  up  the  material 
and  sell  it  directly  to  recycling 
plants;  the  money  is  split  50-50 
with  the  community. 

If  you  are  interested  in  start- 
ing a  recycling  center  in  your 
area,  you  can  get  the  Trash  Is 
Cash  manual  for  $1  from  the 
Environmental  Action  Coali- 
tion, Inc.,  235  East  Forty-ninth 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Dear  Readers: 

This  space  is  for  you  to  reuse.  Send  us  your  comments,  sug- 
gestions, or  testimonials  about  tools  we've  offered,  especially 
those  you've  found  useful,  even  indispensable.  We  will  print  as 
many  of  your  letters  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name 
and  address.  — Mel  Wathen 


The  next  time  you  find  your- 
self wiping  the  bottom  of  your 
shoe  before  stepping  into  the 
house,  consider  the  following: 
a  single  ton  of  cow  manure 
contains  up  to  14.2  million 
BTUs  of  energy — one-third  the 
energy  of  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  oil.  In  fact,  we  may  soon 
be  processing  the  200  million 
tons  of(  livestock  manure 
dropped  per  year  on  our  coun- 
try into  58  million  barrels  of 
fuel  oil,  about  7  percent  of  our 
annual  requirement.  How  and 
why  this  is  going  to  happen  is 
described  in  a  highly  technical 
but  fascinating  book,  Recycling 
and  Disposal  of  Solid  Wastes 
(Ann  Arbor  Science,  $20).  Al- 
though half  the  book  will  no 
doubt  prove  incomprehensible 
to  the  layman,  the  rest  contains 
a  wealth  of  enlightening  infor- 
mation: how  machines  sort 
green  glass  from  brown,  alumi- 
num from  steel,  polystyrene 
from  polyethylene;  refeeding 
excrement  to  animals;  making 
oil  from  tires,  car  batteries, 
raw  sewage,  rice  hulls.  To  or- 
der this  book  write  to  the  pub- 
lisher, P.O.  Box  1425,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan  48106. 
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SKILLS  EXCHANGE 

"Things"  are  not  the  only 
tools  we  want  to  recirculate. 
Experiences  and  skills  are  most 
rewarding  when  they  are  passed 
on  to  someone  else,  and  for 
several  months  we  have  been 
collecting  information  from 
people  who  want  to  learn  or 
teach  specific  skills  through  an 
informal  master/apprentice  pro- 
gram. We've  asked  those  who 
want  to  be  included  in  this  ex- 
change service  to  send  us  three- 
by-five  cards'  listing  name,  ad- 
dress, phone  number,  and  a  few 
words  about  the  skill  they  want 
to  learn,  teach,  or  swap.  The 
response  has  been  eclectic  be- 
yond our  expectation.  Aside 
from  tie-dyers,  banjo  pickers, 
appliance   repairers,  and  yoga 


BRICOLLAGE 

Most  cultures  have  always 
thought  that  their  way  of  doing 
things  was  the  right  way — the 
only  way;  the  idea  that  all  peo- 
ple are  people  is  a  recent  no- 
tion. Anthropologists  have  had 
some  responsibility  for  spread- 
ing this  radical  idea.  One  of 
them,  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  has 
spent  his  life  looking  at  how  dif- 
ferent cultures  organize  reality. 

Levi-Strauss  sees  two  general 
ways  through  which  societies 
approach  their  environment, 
their  endeavors,  and  the  uni- 
verse. These  he  calls  engineer- 
ing and  bricoUage. 

Americans  live  in  an  ad- 
vanced technological  society,  so 
we  are  all,  from  Levi-Strauss's 
point  of  view,  engineers.  An  en- 
gineer confronts  a  problem,  de- 
cides what  things  he  needs  to 
solve  it,  makes  the  things,  and 
(ideally)  solves  the  problem. 
For  example,  to  get  to  the  moon 
you  make  a  rocket  ship  and  all 
the  parts  it  requires.  Engineer- 
ing involves  a  lot  of  entropy: 
the  rocket  ship  gets  to  the  moon, 
but  a  lot  of  stuff,  billions  of 
dollars'  worth,  gets  thrown  away 
in  the  process. 

So-called  primitive  cultures 
have  another  approach — bricol- 
lage.  A  bricoleur  confronts  a 
problem  with  a  small  set  of 
tools.  All  these  tools  have  been 
used  before  for  other  purposes. 
He  selects  and  combines  from 
this  set  to  make  something  that 
will  do  what  he  needs  done.  The 
final  product  is  always  a  com- 
promise between  what  he  wanted 
to  make  and  what  was  available 


teachers,  we  have  heard  from 
people  interested  in  Gestalt 
therapy,  tole  painting,  creative 
fantasy,  psychographic  counsel- 
ing, bargello  needlepoint,  and 
Sufi  dancing. 

We've  already  compiled  a 
thirty-page  national  Skills  Ser- 
vice directory.  To  get  a  copy, 
please  send  50  cents  (20  for 
postage,  30  for  paper  and  ink) 
to  Skills,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  We'd  like  to  ex- 
pand the  service,  to  make  it 
available  in  small  as  well  as 
large  communities,  so  we  need 
more  contributors.  If  your  skill 
or  interest  is  in  typing,  drawing, 
sewing,  farming,  or  whatever, 
let  us  know.  Send  your  three- 
by-fives  to  the  same  address. 


to  make  it  with.  Thus  a  brico- 
leur may  find  an  old  prism  that 
once  was  part  of  a  periscope 
that  was  washed  up  on  the 
beach.  He  may  make  it  into  a 
pendant,  use  its  sharp  edge  to 
plane  down  a  wooden  object, 
or  bury  it  for  good  luck.  If  he 
needs  to  make  something  that 
requires  a  triangular  part,  he 
can  ignore  its  transparency  and 
use  it  as  a  little  building  block. 
In  any  case,  he  will  ignore  its 
original  function. 

In  his  works,  Levi-Strauss 
shows  that,  for  primitive  peo- 
ple, thought  itself,  in  the  form 
of  myth,  is  a  variety  of  bricol- 
lage.  Most  tribal  societies  agree 
that  time  has  a  circular  nature, 
making  it  impossible  to  throw 
anything  away,  even  thoughts. 

Primitive  cultures  recycle  ev- 
erything, including  the  universe, 
by  bricoUage.  This  may  not 
take  military  men  to  the  moon, 
but  it  doesn't  create  energy 
crises  either. 

While  Levi-Strauss  certainly 
does  not  advocate  scrapping  our 
technology  and  becoming  a  na- 
tion of  bricoleurs,  he  does  urge 
us  to  preserve  the  remaining 
tribes  of  bricoleurs. 

These  people  offer  antidotes 
and  alternatives  to  our  strong 
orientation  toward  engineering. 
And  what  they  have  to  teach 
will  be  lost  to  all  mankind  if 
they  are  bulldozed  out  of  exis- 
tence.* 

—David  C.  K.  McClelland 

David  C.  K.  McClelland  is  a  writer 
living  in  New  York  City. 

*  For  information  on  the  Brico- 
leur Association,  see  "Networks," 
page  85. 
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SOURCES 


Nomadic  Furniture  Moves  On 

Shown  here  is  a  page  from  Nomadic  Furniture  2  (Par  et 
$4.95)  that  gives  complete  instructions  for  converting  carda 
aluminum  foil,  and  envelope  fasteners  into  an  adjustable  U 
Although  the  successful  first  volume  of  Nomadic  Fumitum 
Victor  Papanek  and  James  Hennessey,  was  a  hard  act  to  1  Id 
the  authors  appear  to  have  done  it  with  this  clever  sequel 
accent  is  still  on  improvised  furniture,  but  Papanek  and  Hen, si 
go  beyond  that  into  the  realm  of  storage  space,  lighting,  x 
design.  They've  even  got  advice  on  how  to  shop  for  stere  a 
photographic  equipment.  And  if  you  don't  have  the  time  oi  fl 
pulsion  to  make  your  own  tools  for  living,  NF2  can  sho'  y 
the  best  places  to  buy  them. 

Buy  Your  Own 
Recycled  Pape 

Plain,  recycled  paper 
most  impossible  to  tinea 
any  marketplace  and  is  u 
very  expensive.  We  have 
stationery  made  by  Re* 
Paper  Products,  Inc.,  that 
cellent  for  notes  or  for  rr 
your  own  decorated 
You'd  never  guess  that 
heavy-stock,  "ecologically 
white"  paper  (it's  unbles'4 
was  made  from  .trash.  Aji 
toothy  surface  is  a  delig 
write  or  draw  on.  For  101 
en-by-ten  sheets  and  mat 
envelopes,  send  us  $12,  pi 
cents  for  postage  and  han 


Planet  Steward  (Unity, 
$4.95)  is  a  lovely  book  by 
Stephen  Levine,  who  spent  a 
year  in  the  solitude  of  a  wild- 
life sanctuary  in  southern  Ari- 
zona. In  addition  to  his  obser- 
vations of  the  creatures  of  the 
cienaga,  Levine  offers  the  con- 
cept of  "planet  stewardship," 
his  way  of  renewing  the  old 
holistic  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  "Stewardship,"  he 
writes,  "is  a  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibilities, an  honoring  of 
the  gifts  of  the  sweet  earth." 
Nicely  illustrated  by  Armando 
Busick. 
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le  Street 
re  You  Live 

I  ;nce    Halprin.    a  San 
|  o-based    landscape  ar- 
|  ind  urban  planner,  can 
:  found  taking  groups  of 
-clutching  pens,  paper, 
,  and  tape  recorders — on 
irough  their  own  neigh- 
Is  here  in  the  U.S.  and 
They    are  exploring, 
sidewalks  pleasant  and 
Are  there  places  to  sit 
k?  Where  can  you  tell 
e  to  meet  you?  Can  you 
clock  from  the  street? 
he  sidewalk?  Where  can 
:  a  drink  of  water  out- 
Tiere  can  you  find  shade 
summer?  Protection 
he  elements  during  the 
as  you  wait  for  a  bus? 
s  bus  stops  convenient? 
an  you  smell?  Can  chil- 
•lay  safely  within  sight 
nr    mothers'  windows? 

the  noisiest  spot?  The 
eaceful?  How  is  garbage 
before  being  hauled 
How  far  away  is  a  clinic, 
ery  store,  a  shop,  places 
ship?  What  facilities  are 
or  recreation  and  learn- 
Vhat  makes  the  neigh- 
•d    different    from  any 

r  such  a  city  walk,  the 
inity  and  Halprin  &  As- 
s  get  together  to  deal 
he  intricate  causes  and 
of  creative  environmen- 
in^e.  Halprin's  firm  has 
red  with  their  multi-me- 
immunity  Environmental 
ng  Workshops,  communi- 
>  and  information  ex- 
:  processes,  the  use  of 
and  political  systems  for 
omental  rejuvenation,  and 
processes  that  encourage 
ry  citizens  to  get  involved. 

firm  describes  its  staff 
ivironmental  generalists" 
i  pragmatic  approach  to 
c  problems.   San  Fran- 
Ghirardelli  Square  pro- 
a  good  example  of  the 
)f  design  work  they  do. 
•roject  retains  and  capi- 
on  the  charm  of  the  old 
Igs.    Stairways — easy  to 
even  for  the  elderly — 
different,  interesting  vis- 
each  landing.  Shops  are 
us  and  well  lit.  There  are 
to  sit  and  talk,  water 
ins,      telephones,  rest 
,  plants,  and  trees.  Park- 
ts  are  hidden  beneath  the 


The  firm  operates  on  the  as- 
sumption that  "environmental 
design  and  planning  [is]  an  on- 
going process  within  the  over- 
all environment,  and  not  an 
isolated,  closed-ended  construc- 
tion of  separate  buildings  or 
places." 

If  you'd  like  to  help  your 
community  improve  its  environ- 
ment, you  should  read  the  books 
listed  below  and  consider  par- 
ticipating in  one  of  Halprin's 
interdisciplinary  workshops. 
Based  on  a  concept  called  "the 
RSVP  cycle,"  these  workshops 
offer  training  in  environmental 
awareness,  change,  economics, 
planning,  and  community  lead- 
ership. 

Each  workshop  is  carefully 
"scored"  (orchestrated),  with 
the  emphasis  on  sensitizing  the 
participants  to  all  sorts  of  nu- 
ances and  experiences  that  will 
give  them  a  "common  environ- 
mental language"  and  enable 
them  to  join  in  a  solution. 


The  RSVP  cycles  are  an  on- 
going process  that  recycles  all 
the  time  among  many  people, 
making  the  good  parts  better 
and  disposing  of  bad  elements 
that  people  discover. 

R — Resources  of  whatever  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  mak- 
ing environments  and  liv- 
ing in  them:  trees,  traffic, 
buildings,  plans,  other  peo- 
ple, animals,  schools,  sub- 
ways, and  so  on: 

S— Scores,  or  how  we  arrange 
resources  for  action;  how 
we  decide  the  things  we  are 
going  to  do  to  affect  our 
environment; 

V — Which  covers  all  the  other 
elements — >\  al (taction,  which 
is  our  word  for  a  continu- 
ing critical  examination  of 
what  we  are  doing,  how  we 
are  doing  it,  why  we  are 
doing  it.  and  with  what 
means  at  hand.  It  is  our 
judgment  about  things  and 

P — Performance,  or  doing  the 
scores:  building  the  build- 
ings, working  out  the  plans, 
activating  each  other  and 
the  city  officials  into  a  real 
process  of  community  life.* 

*  From  Take  Pari,  by  Lawrence 
Halprin  and  Associates  (Portland 
Press) . 


We  can't  tell  you  everything 
about  Halprin  &  Associates, 
but  we  can  say  that  their  syner- 
gistic approach  works  to  re- 
cycle people  as  well  as  places. 
To  learn  more  about  their 
work,  consult: * 

New  York  New  York  (Out 
of  print.  Check  your  library) 
— the  finished  product  of  Hal- 
prin &  Associates's  commis- 
sioned study  of  New  York 
City's  open  spaces. 

Take  Part:''  A  report  on  new 
ways  in  which  people  can  par- 
ticipate in  planning  their  own 
environments  ( $2.95). 

Lawrence  Halprin  &  Asso- 
ciates Poster  ($1,  plus  30  cents 
postage  and  handling) — a  con- 
cise illustration  of  the  firm's 
philosophy. 

The  RSVP  Cycles:  Creative 
Processes  in  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment (Braziller,  $4.95) — a 
full-scale  presentation  of  Hal- 
prin's basic  concept,  which  en- 
courages farsighted  develop- 
ment rather  than  shortsighted 
expediency. 

•  When  ordering  books  from  us, 
please  add  50  cents  per  book  for 
postage  and  handling. 


Leaving  Home 

Margaret  Rudkin  was  a 
housewife  with  three  children. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two,  en- 
couraged by  her  friends'  com- 
pliments about  her  homemade 
wheat  bread,  she  asked  her  lo- 
cal grocer  in  Fairfield,  Connect- 
icut, if  he'd  be  interested  in 
distributing  her  wares.  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  she  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Peppe- 
ridge  Farms,  Inc.  when  it  was 
sold  to  Campbell  Soup,  Inc. 
for  $39  million. 

In  1937,  when  she  began  to 
rechannel  her  abilities,  Marga- 
ret Rudkin  was  an  exception. 
The  older  woman  of  1974  has 
become  a  conscientious  recy- 
cler.  She  can  expect  a  seventy- 
three-year  lifespan.  The  level 
of  her  awareness  has  been 
raised  by  the  media,  the  fem- 
inist movement,  and  increased 
mobility.  When  her  children' 
have  grown  up,  her  career  as 
housewife  and  mother  is  vir- 
tually over,  and  she  finds  her- 
self obliged  to  take  stock.  What 
can  a  woman  who's  spent  twen- 
ty years  as  a  wife,  mother,  and 
housekeeper  dol  If  she  is  seri- 
ous about  turning  her  talents 
into  salable  commodities,  the 
options  are  numerous. 


The  first  step  can  be  as  sim- 
ple as  a  quick  survey  of  the 
Yellow  Pages.  Look  for — and 
follow  up — vocational  clinics 
and  work-study  programs  spon- 
sored by  universities,  YWCAs, 
community  groups,  and  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. By  attending  a  career 
workshop,  for  example,  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman  can  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  her  assets  and 
of  the  contributions  that  prior 
education  and  work  experience, 
financial  need,  availability  of 
time,  degree  of  dedication,  and 
husband  approval  can  make  to 
successful   future  employment. 

All  over  the  country,  quali- 
fied older  women  are  now  en- 
tering business,  industry,  and 
the  human  services  in  spite  of 
covert  age  discrimination.  Less 
skilled  women  are  finding  jobs 
during  peak  seasons  and  peak 
hours  at  department  stores,  con- 
ventions, and  offices. 

Three  gourmet  cooks  in  York 
Harbor,  Maine,  have  started 
their  own  catering  service:  a 
Florida  garden-club  president 
has  become  a  florist:  and  a 
mother  from  New  York  City 
now  heads  a  day-care  center. 

The  recycling  process  is  ob- 
viously easiest  for  the  assertive 
woman  who  knows  precisely 
what  she  wants  to  do.  And  nat- 
urally the  privileged  few — ben- 
eficiaries of  good  education, 
health  care,  and  flexibility  in 
life-style — have  a  head  start. 
They  often  seek  administrative, 
technical,  or  professional  work. 
But  even  they  have  to  deal  with 
the  hard  realities  of  the  market- 
place. Ten  years  ago  there  was 
a  shortage  of  workers.  Today 
competition  for  jobs  is  brutal. 

Most  housewives  bent  on  re- 
cycling their  talents  discover 
that  what  they  must  in  fact  re- 
cycle is  their  spirit — their  ini- 
tiative, perseverance,  and  agres- 
siveness.  Getting  out  of  the 
sheltered  atmosphere  of  the 
home  and  into  the  world  of 
paid  performance  is  terrifying 
— and  immensely  rewarding. 

— Joan  Hitzig 

Joan  Hitzig  is  on  the  stall  of  Harp- 
er's Magazine  Press. 


METABOLIC 

Instead  of  wasting  thirteen 
cubic  inches  of  precious  ground 
space  with  the  discarded  bulk  of 
this  magazine,  or  extravagantly 
consuming  thirty-two  ounces  of 
life-supporting  oxygen  by  burn- 
ing it,  pass  it  on  to  a  friend. 
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READERS 


NEW  LEAF 

Remember  lying  under  the 
bushes  when  you  were  a  child, 
playing  games  with  leaves  and 
twigs  and  blades  of  grass?  All 
you  needed  for  long  afternoons 
of  pleasure  were  those  simple, 
growing  things  and  your  imagi- 
nation. Maryanne  Gjersvik 
knows  all  about  making  instant 
toys  from  grass,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  seedpods,  and  her  beauti- 
fully illustrated  book,  Green 
Fun  (Chatham,  $1.95),  may 
teach  you  some  games  you  nev- 
er dreamed  of.  You  can  string 
necklaces  of  phlox,  launch 
milkweed  sailing  ships,  create 
maple-leaf  crowns  and  musical 
instruments.  Great  green  fun,  no 
matter  what  your  age. 


Affluence 
in  Effluence 

RECYCLE,  a  multiservice 
project  connected  with  the 
teacher  resource  center  of  the 
Boston  Children's  Museum,  is 
one  of  the  first  large-scale  pro- 
grams for  exploring  possibili- 
ties of  using  industrial  throw- 
aways  as  craft  and  teaching 
materials.  Large  bins  of  bits  of 
wood,  metal,  fabric,  rope,  wall- 
paper, plastic,  foam  rubber,  and 
other  safe  industrial  by-prod- 
ucts are  available  at  the  cen- 
ter for  projects — and  not  only 
for  arts  and  crafts.  With  imag- 
ination and  ingenuity,  the  staff 
turns  the  stuff  into  math  games 
or  uses  it  to  illustrate  simple 
scientific  concepts  to  visitors. 
Workshops  are  held  regularly 
to  explore  new  uses  for  the 
country's  ever-changing  indus- 
trial effluents. 

To  learn  more  about  these 
projects,  send  $1  to  RECYCLE, 
The  Children's  Museum,  Jamai- 
caway,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02130. 


The  days  of  retirement  bring 
time  with  no  schedule  and  few 
stimuli.  I  noticed  decline  and 
deterioration  among  many  of 
my  retired  friends  and  I  won- 
dered why.  I  decided  that  their 
lives  lacked  a  challenge. 

Then  I  asked  myself  what  in- 
terest I  could  create  that  would 
challenge  me  when  I  retired. 

I  went  to  the  library  to 
browse  among  the  magazines — 
there's  a  periodical  for  every 
type  of  living.  The  ones  that  in- 
terested me  most  were  on  real 
estate  and  gardening.  I  liked  the 
pictures  of  houses  on  spacious 
grounds  and  of  luscious  fruits 
and  vegetables,  maybe  because 
I'd  always  lived  in  a  crowded 
metropolitan  area  and  worked 
in  an  office;  at  least  half  of  my 
working  life  had  been  spent  in 
a  windowless  cubicle.  My  late 
husband  had  taken  an  unim- 
proved tract  of  land  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  years  ago.  When 
I  went  to  see  it,  I  discovered 
many  assets:  a  good  road,  rural 
electricity,  telephone  lines,  two 
nearby  lakes,  a  town  only  ten 
miles  away. 

I  decided  to  clear  one  acre, 
build  a  duplex,  and  niove  into 
one  side  and  rent  the  other.  I 
was  a  widow  past  the  age  of 
sixty-five;  my  family  and  friends 
were  deeply  disturbed.  They 
would  shake  their  heads  and 
say,  "Something  got  into  her!" 
But  my  challenge  was  strong 
enough  to  pull  me  through  the 
hardships  of  moving  and  build- 
ing during  the  first  retirement 
year. 

Now  I  live  in  a  lovely  house 
surrounded  by  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  I  am  making  a 
garden.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  belong  to  a  country  club. 
I  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities. I  am  physically  strong- 
er than  I  was  several  years  ago. 
My  children  are  proud  of  my 
accomplishment  and  one  teen- 
age granddaughter  wants  to 
come  live  with  me. 

— Claire  B.  Woodward 
Wilburton,  Okla. 
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When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held: 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days, 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer  "This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count  and  make  my  old  excuse," 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine! 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  .see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

—William  Shi 
Sonnet. 


Long  Range  Plan 

We  need  national  planning, 
research  and  development,  and 
transition  to  a  recycle  society. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  simply 
one  in  which  beer  cans  and 
Coke  bottles  are  all  returned  to 
the  supermarket,  but  one  in 
which  virtually  all  materials 
used  are  reused  indefinitely 
and  virgin  resources  become 
primarily  the  make-up  mate- 
rials to  account  for  the  amounts 


lost  in  use  and  produ 
needed  to  supplement 
duction  to  take  care 
growth  that  would  ir 
quality  of  life.  In 
ciety  the  present  mati 
uation  is  literally  rev<  a) 
waste  and  scrap — wha  rt 
called  secondary  mater 
come  our  major  resoui  tn 
our  natural,  untapped  l  oq 
become  our  back-up  s  pti 
— Glenn  4 


PERSONAL  INCOME 

We  have  all  read  that  the  average,  well-fed  human  bo 
tains  about  $7  worth  of  chemicals  and  minerals.  Now,  fc 
of  you  who  always  felt  affronted  by  the  paltriness  of  tha 
tic,  who  instinctively  thought  evolution's  ultimate  product 
be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  steak  dinner,  we  oii 
following  retail  price  list  of  "spare  parts": 

Human  milk:  $25.60  per  half-gallon. 

Blood:  up  to  $50  per  pint  for  the  rare  AB  negative. 

Hair:  up  to  $150  and  more  for  enough  to  make  a  ful 
wig  (the  price  has  been  undercut  by  competition  froE 
rior  synthetics). 

Skeletons:  $250  for  a  "student-grade"  model,  $500  an* 
for  "top-grade"  specimens  sold  by  biological  supply 

Other  commercial  items  are  teeth  (formerly  used  in  the 
facture  of  dentures),  semen  (purchased  by  artificial-insem 
clinics),  and  placentas  (a  source  of  hormones  for  drug  com 
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irit  and  thought  of  the 
;  greatly  influenced  by 
at  the  universe  rises 
according  to  cycles, 
iew,  human  beings  are 

0  a  cycle  of  death  and 
ntil  they  are  freed  by 
ment.  For  an  unusual 
of  how  this  framework 
,  samsara,  and  reincar- 
in  be  used  novelistical- 
jkio  Mishima's  brilliant 
,  The  Sea  of  Fertility, 

1  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf: 
now,  Runaway  Horses, 
nple  of  Dawn  ($7.95 
nd  The  Decay  of  the 
6.95). 


Cheap 


of  us  are  fortunate 
to  have  friends  who 
le  best  or  the  cheapest 
for  plants  and  garden- 
terial,    but  sometimes 
■y  don't  have  all  the  an- 
Having  written  thirty- 
dening  books  over  the 
:nty  years,  Jack  Kramer 
assed  an  enviable  col- 
of    information  and 
for  everything  a  gar- 
eeds,  particularly  mate- 
ailable  at  little  or  no 
is  newest  book,  The  Free 
Guide    to  Gardening 
r,  $7.95),  is  a  catalogue 
logues  for  the  gardener 
with  spending  a  fortune 
plies. 

book  lists  sources  for 
it  or  no-cost  seeds  and 
gs,  tells  you  where  to 
icialized  catalogues,  and 
■  contact  suppliers  of  in- 
nd  herbs  for  biological 
L  It  also  describes  con- 
'ries,  arboretums,  and 
gardens  across  the  U.S., 
plains  how  to  obtain  the 
free  information  from 
>  government  agencies, 
lie  gardens  are  a  useful, 
fascinating,  source  of  in- 
ion,  but  they  have  gen- 
been  neglected.  Visiting 
is  an  education  in  itself. 

are  grown  under  the 
Jssible  conditions;  all  are 

labeled,  and  the  knowl- 
!  yours  for  the  taking.  As 
t  reminds  us,  some  of 
rployees  in  these  gardens 
:perts  in  the  science  of 

propagation    and  will 

answer  your  questions, 
of  the  gardens  even  offer 

and  telephone  services 
p  you  with  your  plant 
ms. 


Shall  I  Compare 
Thee? 

A  while  back  we  asked  you 
to  send  us  colorful  linguistic 
Americana  in  the  form  of  met- 
aphors, similes,  and  the  like, 
along  with  their  sources,  if 
known.  We  got  more  replies 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at — 
some  lucid,  some  obtuse,  and 
some  downright  raunchy.  We've 
learned  a  great  deal,  notably 
that  the  hog  may  be  the  great 
American  folk  animal. 


She  had  buck  teeth  that  could 
bite  a  hog's  ass  through  a  picket 
fence  (Louisiana). 

— James  Riseden 

Ely,  Nev. 

I  feel  like  a  hog  starin'  at  a 
wristwatch  (Mississippi). 

—Richard  Hill 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Happy  as  a  dead  hog  in  the 
sunshine  (Mississippi). 

— Deborah  K.  Stapleton 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Independent  as  a  hog  on  ice. 
Fidgety  as  a  hen  on  a  hot 
rock. 

Ah'm  as  tard  as  if  Ah'd  been 
arnin'  all  day  over  a  low  far 
with  brars  in  my  feet  (Ken- 
tucky). — June  B.  Rice 
Paintsville,  Ky. 

That  beats  a  hog  a-flyin'. 

Of  an  unprepossessing  young 
man:  he  looks  like  a  strip  tore 
out  of  nothing.  Or:  he  lies  like 
a  bug  under  a  collard  leaf  (south 
Georgia).  — Linda  Meriam 
DePere,  Wis. 

Coach  John  Merritt  of  Ten- 
nessee State  describing  one  of 
his    valued    football  players: 
"Quick  as  a  hiccup." 

— W.  D.  Dulaney,  Jr. 
Blountville,  Tenn. 

Her  hair  looks  like  fog  rising 
off  a  manure  heap  (Michigan). 

— Judy  Devereux 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

Those    biscuits    are  harder 
than  Chinese  arithmetic  (South 
and  West).  — William  J.  Somers 
Freeport,  N.Y. 

Fits  like  a  sock  on  a  rooster 
(Virginia).  — R.  Dupont 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Useful  as  a  screen  door  on  a 
submarine. 

— Margaret  Freeborn 


It  tastes  so  good  it  will  make 
your  tongue  slap  your  brains 
out.  —Janet  Baumer 

Richmond,  Ind. 

A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod 
to  a  blind  horse  (northwestern 
Ohio).  —Gary  S.  Basch 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

"One  in  the  hill  and  half  cut 
down"  means  feeling  bad  (one 
plant  left  in  the  hill  of  beans 
and  that  plant  half  dead). 

So  ugly  she  looks  like  a 
homemade  child  (central  Louisi- 
ana). — Alice  Weggant 

Don't  thump  a  free  melon 
(Ozarkian). 

— Jacqueline  Fishman 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Busy  as  a  cat  trying  to  bury 
shit  on  a  glass  roof. 

She  ran  home  so  fast  you 
could  play  dice  on  the  tail  of 
her  coat  (Southern  blacks). 

— E.  Kerley 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Tea  so  strong  you  could  trot 
a  mouse  on  it  (Irish). 

— Ann  Hedlund 
Boulder,  Colo. 

As  quiet  as  a  mosquito  do- 
ing push-ups  on  a  lemon  me- 
ringue pie  (South). 

— Susan  M.  Phillips 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  land's  so  poor,/  So  hard 
and  yeller,/  You  have  to  sit  on 
a  sack  of  fertilizer./  To  raise  an 
umbrella  (line  in  an  old  Hank 
Williams  song). 

Living  in  the  country  is  one 
thing,  but  he  lives  so  far  in  the 
woods,  the  sun  sets  between  his 
house  and  the  road  (eastern 
North  Carolina). 

— Brantley  Claris 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

I'm  so  mad  I  could  chew  up 
nails  and  spit  out  horseshoes. 

Most  boys  been  further  hunt- 
in'  eggs  in  the  barn  than  that 
boy's  been  away  from  home 
(North  Carolina).  — Julia  Lear 
Arlington,  Va. 

When  counseling  compro- 
mise, one  might  say:  "It's  bet- 
ter than  a  peck  in  the  head  with 
a  sharp  stone." 

— Jonathan  P.  Webster 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Soft  as  a  sneaker  full  of  shit 
(Dover,  N.H.).  —John  Christie 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

As  skinny  as  the  hind  legs  of 
a  katydid  (western  Pennsylva- 
nia). — Mrs.  Robert  S.  Stevens 

Chicora,  Pa. 

That's  about  as  exciting  as 
watching  paint  dry  (downstate 
Illinois  farmer). 

— William  H.  Rentschler 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

Grinnin'  like  a  mule  eatin' 
briars. 

He  looked  like  he'd  been 
sortih'  wildcats  (western  Ap- 
palachian region  along  the  Ten- 
nessee-Virginia border). 

— Carole  F.  Johnson 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"I  think  I  grow  tensions/ like 
flowers"  (Robert  Creeley,  in 
"The  Flower"). 

"A  riot  is  the  language  of  the 
unheard"  (Martin  Luther  King). 

"I  was  of  three  minds, 

Like  a  tree 

In  which  there  are  three 
blackbirds"  (Wallace  Stevens,  in 
"Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at 
a  Blackbird"). 

— Marilyn  M.  Chase 
Washington,  D.C. 

It's  darker  in  here  than  in  a 
bull's  belly  with  his  tail  shut 
down.       — Linda  Swackhamer 
Towaco,  N.J. 

Uglier  than  a  mud  fence  cov- 
ered with  toads. 

Sexier  than  a  three-petered 
nanny  goat  (rural  eastern  or 
southwestern  Montana). 

— Sara  E.  Browne 
Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 

Most  of  my  friends  that  I 
ask,  "How  you  doing?"  will 
answer,  "Oh,  'bout  half."  That 
is  all  I  can  think  of  offhand, 
hope  you'ns  up  there  appre- 
ciated it,  because  thinking  for 
me  is  meaner  than  cat  shit  on 
a  pump  handle. 

— Annette  Hawley 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

As  skinny  as  a  yard  of  pump 
water  (New  Zealand). 

—Dorothy  C.  Wright 
Grand  Island,  N.Y. 

He's  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey 
— which  bird  had  only  one 
feather  in  its  tail  and  had  to 
lean  against  the  fence  to  gob- 
ble (Bedford  County,  Pa.). 

— Elizabeth  Jump 
Elmhurst,  111. 
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Southerners  outraged  by  the 
decision  requiring  schools  to 
desegregate:  "The  long  arm  of 
federal  tyranny  is  rushing  us 
under  the  heel  of  its  boot. 

"The  Court  paints  with  such 
a  broad  brush  that  it  loosens 
the  reins."  — Patrick  Murray 
Seattle,  Wash. 

There's  a  treasure  trove  of 
metaphors  and  colorful  Ameri- 
cana in  the  old  Farmer's  Alma- 
nacs, published  in  the  1840s 
and  1850s.  Davy  Crockett, 
Mike  Fink,  and  others  were  the 
heroes. 

Crockett  kicks  someone  in 
the  belly:  "He  war  explunti- 
ficated,  rum-squaddled,  and 
boliterated.  He  clapped  his 
hands  on  his  bowels  and  swore 
he  war  a  steembote  with  a 
busted  boiler." 

Crockett  tames  a  hyena:  "I 
jist  run  a  fore-finger  through 
his  nose,  making  a  nateral  ring, 
and  led  him  home  as  docile  as 
a  frosted  fly." 

Crockett's  daughter:  "When 
she  goes  to  bed  she's  so  tarnal 
long  and  sleeps  so  sound,  that 
we  can  only  waken  her  by  de- 
grees, and  that's  by  chopping 
wood  on  her  shins." 

"Shut  your  mouth  or  your 
teeth  will  get  sunburned." 

— Kenneth  Cavander 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

My  grandmother,  Elivia  Bell 
Verner,  was  born  in  1874  in 
Cass  Station,  Georgia.  Her 
speech,  unaffected  by  the  writ- 
ten word,  was  full  of  colorful 
linguistic  Americana. 

"This  world  and  one  more, 
and  then  the  ironworks,  where 
we'll  all  have  a  job  shoveling 
coal"  (prosaic  comment  on  es- 
chatology). 

"Light  a  shuck"  (make  haste). 

"Saw  wood  and  say  nothing" 
(keep  your  own  counsel). 

"I  don't  chew  my  tobacco 
twice"  (refusal  to  repeat  a 
comment). 

"Enough  is  enough  and  too 
much  is  superflurity  [sic]." 

— Ruth  B.  Lacey 
Marietta,  Ga. 

If  you'd  like  to  learn  more 
about  the  provenance  of  these 
sayings,  Charles  Earl  Funk  has 
compiled  two  books  giving  the 
etymologies  of  curious  sayings 
from  American  folklore,  A  Hog 
on  Ice  and  Heavens  to  Betsy 
(Warner  Paperback  Library, 
$1.25  each). 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  lOtf  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20«  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


Outward  Bound/West  Africa.  Pri- 
vately conducted  trips  through  Togo, 
Dahomey.  Upper  Volta,  Niger.  De- 
signed for  the  rugged  individualist 
who  seeks  the  challenge  of  adven- 
turous, simple  living,  and  communi- 
cations with  a  civilization  he  has 
never  known.  Write  Outward  Bound/ 
West  Africa,  285  Washington  Street, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  01945. 
Worldwide  freighter  guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700-passenger-car- 
rying  freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  H 
Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 
You're  going  back  to  Britain.  This 
time,  for  a  longer,  closer  look.  You 
want  to  wander  through  a  bit  of  sce- 
nery, a  bit  of  history.  And  you 
never  know  where  such  deep  ex- 
ploration might  lead.  Through  Eng- 
land, of  course,  and  Scotland,  and 
maybe  Wales.  May  we  suggest  that 
you  explore  Britain  by  train.  A  $70 
21-Day  BritRail  Pass  will  give  you 
the  freedom  to  travel  about  at  whim. 
(10%  surcharge  after  August  1.)  We 
have  other  passes,  too,  if  you  have 
more  or  less  time.  (But  you  must 
buy  them  here.)  For  details,  please 
write  BritRail  Travel  International, 
Dept.  131-235,  P.O.  Box  S,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.  10305. 
Join  West  Indies  cruise — Martinique, 
Grenada,  Guadeloupe,  Saba  under 
white  sail.  10  informal  days  of  beach- 
combing from  $290.  A  great  getaway 
— barefoot  and  casual  with  congenial 
shipmates.  No  rush,  no  TV.  Full  crew 
and  captain.  Free  adventure  bro- 
chure. Write  Windjammer,  P.O.  Box 
120,  Dept.  66,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33139. 

Bicycle  tour  Maui  Hawaii — the  only 
way  to  see  the  most  exotic  landscape. 
Maui  Tours,  Box  192,  Lemont,  Pa. 
16851. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Nova  Scotia — Shorefront,  recreational, 
retirement.  Governor  Parr  Realty  Co., 
Ltd.,  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  Bot. 
Iwo.  Tel  (902)  875-3611  or  2443. 


Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  Farming,  Invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2  to  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HV,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 

Canadian  Government  Lands — from 
$5/acre!  Vacation  paradises,  farm- 
ing or  .investment  opportunities! 
"Canadian  Land  Opportunities"  in- 
cludes complete  information.  Send 
$2  (money-back  guarantee).  Canadian 
International,  Box  6586-HW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 
Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
RESORTS 

Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

VACATIONS 
Relaxed  island  tropadise — Motel 
rooms,  efficiencies,  endless  beach, 
pool.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth  Happel, 
Caribe  Adventure  Inn.  Box  158-C. 
Sanibel  Island,  Fla.  33957. 

COLLECTORS 
Collect   military    medals.   List,  50;. 
Vernon,  Box  387-HM,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 
11510. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  bala- 
laikas, thumb  pianos,  harps.  From 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  $19.95. 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  Denver, 
Colo.  80215. 

The  Harpsichord  quarterly.  Definitive 
articles  on  buying,  building,  playing, 
tuning.  Photographs.  Drawings.  Inter- 
views. Letters.  $8  annually  (non-U.S. 
$9).  Box  4323-H,  Denver,  Colo.  80204. 
TAPES 

Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
10«.  P.O.  Box  33098,  District  Heights, 

Md.  20028.   

8-track  tapes.  52e\  Directory  Manu- 
facturers, $3.  Star  Enterprises,  35- 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
Behavioral  sciences  tape  library — 
Leading  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists discuss  psychotherapy,  schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents,  drugs,  human 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cassettes.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Over  300  tapes  for  sale  or 
rental.  BSTL,  Dept.  808,  240  Grand 
Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 

RECORDS 
Show  albums — rare,  out-of-print  LPs. 
52-pg.  list,  50g.  Broadway/Hollywood 
Recordings,  Georgetown,  Conn.  06829. 


I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  PERSON 
WHO  UNDERSTANDS  PEOPLE 

By  all  standards  I  am  considered  an  attractive  (unattached)  female;  age 
40,  self-sustaining,  busy  executive;  seeking  a  compatible  person  that  is 
understanding  and  has  compassion  for  people.  Must  be  intelligent,  active 
executive  or  professional  (unattached)  under  50.  preferably  living  in 
greater  New  York  area.  Please  write  in  detail. 

BOX  HA  104 


ART 


"Getting  started  in  stained  g 

Whittemore,  Box  2065-BX, 

Mass.  02339. 

Rare  maps— of    England,  I 

Scotland,  or  Italy.  Prime,1 
Beautiful  colors,  artistry,  ai 
Send  $7.50  (full  refund  i:': 
fied)  to  The  Map  Collec 
Griffith  Park  Blvd.,  Los  i 
Calif.  90027. 

GAMES 
Organized     Crime — Adult  [ 

psychology    board    game,  i 
tional  money- back  guarant 
ppd.   (MA   plus   3%)  or 
chure.  Koplow   Games,  Be 

Hull,  Mass.  02045.  I 

PETS  ,| 
Cat  houses,  climbing  trees 
erciser  rods — all  for  happy 
happy    furniture!  Write 
Tree  House,  Dept.  W.  41V 
cito  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Ca 

GOURMETS  '" 
Winemakers.  Free  illustra ; 
logue  of  yeasts,  equipment.  ! 
Box    12276-T,  Minneapoli 

55412.  

Tea  devotees  savor  worlc 
select  teas.  Grace  Tea  1 
Dept.  W04,  799  Broadwa; 
10003.  Free  brochure. 

SCHOOLS  J 
Teach  foreigners  conversati  ( 
lish.  Semester  training  pre  \ 
bilingual   education.   Write  I 
Merrill,  Instituto  Imle,  Hie  j 
Leon,  Gto.,  Mexico. 
College  degree  at  home.  Yc 
of  subjects  including  Law.  Ear 
Williams  College,  915  Cerri 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  | 
Study  programs  in  France, 
fine  arts,  performing  arts, 
mation:  Paris  American  Ai 
Rue  des  Ursulines,  Paris  5 
Acupuncture  training,  home- 
gram  and  supplies.  Hing,  Bi 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4ZS 
Adult  degree  program  for 
vated  adults.  Two-week  resi 
Goddard    alternate  with 
home  study  projects  undt 
supervision,  leading  to  full) 
ed   BA.    Teacher  certifies 
gram   available;  approved 
ment   of  Veteran's  Benefi 
Box  H,  A.  D.  P.,  Goddart 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
Non-residence  degrees!  Hot 
grees.  Nationwide  faculty.  <• 
$3.   UNITED  STATES  U 
AMERICA,  Box  4552-HA, 

ton,  D.C.  20017.  

High  Mowing  School— co-<l 
9-12.    College  preparatory 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach, 
ceramics,  organic  gardenin 
care,  auto  mechanics,  euryth 
ing,  drama,  music,  sculptu 
ed.,    carpentry.    200  wood 
Call/write  Mr.  Pratt,  WflU 
03086.  (603)  654-2391. 
Darrow,    a  mountainside 
tional  boarding/day  school 
prep,     small     classes.  si 
teachers.  Team,  recreation, 
outdoor   program.   Strong  J 
community.  Admissions  wfr 
gard   to   race,   religion,  n| 
Write    Porter    Caesar,  A< 
Darrow  School.  New  Lebai 
12125. 
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tfudlrs     H  \       I  11 

)  Annex  Station, 


cel»c  many!  (  ilalogue 
>0.  Box  33098.  District 

iw.  Low  direct  prices, 
velry,  silks,  clothing, 
(,  camping  supplies.  $1 
rttr's.  Inc..  Dept.  C20, 
56091 


•elr)    catalogue!  Low-cost 

Mien's  styles.  Holyoke,  130- 

p,  Whitman  02382. 

•pj<r   color  calalocue-Sclf- 

■tfsfl  Gifts  from  25  coun- 

■MV      Program.  CIuiilIi 

ersicc   tcnte..    II. ih5-H, 

ld-.or.  Md.  21776. 

rial  products  ui.ilii^m 

lot  681.    K.miko.    Dipt  H, 

I,  Pa   

BOOKS 

rtiik  Mud.  Now  there  is  a 
■  ppges  loaded  with  adven- 
mvr.  and  sci  Privately 
Hfiur  very  private  library. 

to  POT  O  C.OI  I)  PUB- 
J,  Dcpt     K.OB     Box  1931, 

i  Beach,  Fla.  33061.  

f  Overstocks  catalogue, 
ookscller,    30-6  Chambers, 

Conn.  06810. 
it  ad.   It   will   not  repeat. 
We  can  probahly   sell  your 

JIOU     Will     >ell     Others.  '.DO. 

direct  sales  network  form- 
ipeoplc  needed,  too.  Tell  us 
mrself    A\  ISO  Elleiiboio. 

eiocrnment  plans  massive 
n?  Expose.  SI.  I  I  I  .  Box 
do  Alto,  Calif.  94306. 
oar  book!  Join  our  success- 
ors: publicity,  advertising, 
\  beautiful  books  All  sub- 
ited  Send  for  free  manu- 
port  and  detailed  booklet. 
*ress  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 
f.C  1001 1. 

MBt~in  ih«  books.  HOOK- 
M  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
■pieries.  ».ir,  science.  Free 
Sunmount     Books,  Box 
BJowdale.  Onl  Canada 
^MEMO  PADS 
id  memo  pads.  Unique  dc- 
biisiness,  gifts    Free  cata- 
X  Box  24785-H,  Los  Ange- 


M>F-PRINT  BOOKS 

ft  quotes.  Fair  prices. 
.  Box95-H,  Mendham,  N.J. 


book— we'll  get  it!  Free 
inrtce.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MB  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 

jUt.  1948.  

ER \RY  INTERESTS 
fan  and  profit!  Hundreds 
•«d  with  The  Writer's  Work- 
brochure  about  Learn- 
M  tapes:  Box  I7I(>,  Newport 
llf.  92661 


(■iatlses,    writing,  editing. 

Subjects  Reasonable.  Pcr- 
I  Cooffclential.  Professional 
search.    Box  120-A, 
99328. 

isearch,  writing.  Send  for 
Educational  Research, 
"akoma  Park,  Washington, 
23-1715. 


kDA'l  legislative  "Newsletter  iep..rls 

inside    happenings   on    Capitol  Hill 
$10/  year    (22    issues)    Free  sample 
copy.   ADA    legislation,    1424  16th 
Street.     N.W.     Washington.     l>  < 
20036. 

Wordsmithv   Name  it,  we  write  it. 
Theses,  papers,  reports,  books.  P.O. 
Box  5882,  Chicago,  III  60880. 
Research   plans   analyzed,  criticized: 

M.H.  Tennis.  Box  273.  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  33134 


41  NIMBI  I  /  e.  /II  «  Kt  I)   $1  prd 

Typewritten  Symbols.  46  Bcllcvicw 
Avenue,  Butler.  N.J.  07405. 
Books  printed  from  well-typed  manu- 
script! Biography  Press,  Rt.  1  Box 
745.  Aransas  Pass.  Texas  78336. 
Poets,  "hang  yourself!"  Your  favorite 
poem  colorfully  hand-scripted  in 
beautiful  Old  English.  Ready  to  frame. 
Just  10(t  per  word.  Garretson  Graph- 
ics, Box  3032-J,  York,  Pa.  17402. 
Writers!  Attention!  Manuscript  rec- 
ord book.  For  all  free-lancers.  Know 
where  your  manuscripts  are  at  all 
times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Chamberlain  Books,  Lynnville,  Ind. 
47619. 

Manuscripts,  reports,  academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable. 
Personalized.  Confidential.  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138-H.  Dayton.  Wash.  99328. 

Manuscript  typing,  editing,  rewrites. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-HM,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91105. 

PUBLICATIONS 
The    Business    Executive's  Mouthy 
Guide  is  a  report  for  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. Sample:  S2.  G.P.O.  Box  1034, 
N.Y.C.  10001. 

the  Gifted  Child  Quarterly — read 
creatively,  develops  ability — $20 — 
8080  Springvalley  45236. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs, Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.    297,    1460    Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.     Mellinger,     Dept.  H-1029, 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

Mail-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gift-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 
geles 90019. 

Executive-type  mail-order,  mport 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Noitheast 
Imports,  Box  121-H4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044. " 

Computer-managed  commodity  trad- 
ing. Fifteen-year  computer-testcu  trad- 
ing methods  showing  excellent  profits. 
Small  and  large  accounts  welcomed. 
Personal  attention.  Incorr,vo.  One 
World  Trade  Centc-,  28th  floor, 
N.Y.C.  10048. 


EMPI.OYMEM  W\MH> 
Educated,  creative  woman,  II.  lice 
to  relocate  or  travel  from  West 
Coast,  wishes  interesting  work.  I'm 
warm,  energetic,  responsible.  Harp- 
er's Box  108. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Exciting  overseas  Jobs.  Directory.  $1. 
Research    Associates,    Box  1167-H, 

Kailua.  Hawaii  96734.  

Overseas  bulletin  of  specific  openings 
published  twice  monthly  for  profes- 
sionals, military,  craftsmen.  Com- 
plete information,  guaranteed.  Cur- 
rent issue,  $5.  Not  Post  Office  Box 
operation.  Trans  Global  Overseas 
Network,  301  E.  Franklin,  Richmond, 

Va.  23219.  (804)  644-0351.  

Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! S700-$4,0O0  monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Giant  Celestial  Navigator's  Map,  6V2 

x  3V3  feet.  Shows  5,179  stars,  Yale 
Catalogue  designation,  88  constella- 
tions, etc.  Decorative  reference  tool. 
Guaranteed.  $9.95  postpaid.  ASTRO- 
GRAPHICS.  Box  2411,  Dept.  HM, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126.  Master- 
Charge  and  BankAmericard  accepted. 
Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 
lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS.  Box  155-X, 
Plainfi^ld,  Vt.  05667. 
Panty-hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  col- 
ors, styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panty 
Shanty,    Box    566-H,    Danville,  111. 

61832.  

Two-foot  artificial  marijuana  plant, 
$2.25.  Moustache  comb  with  case,  $1. 
Others.  Free  catalogue,  S-T,  Box  1885, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106.  

Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  Has 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watches  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increase!  SMC  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land, LosAjigeI^sJCaliL90034_^^ 

Decorating  with  wallpaper.  Six  book- 
lets— send  50tf — refundable  with  or- 
der—DISCOUNT  BROCHURE.  Shri- 
ber's.  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton  Rd., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  

Murals — full  color  brochure — Sixty- 
three  scenes — to  cover  up  to  14  ft. 
full  walls — 10c  to  cover  postage.  Shri- 
ber's.  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton  Rd.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  

Unique  handcrafted  wood  products 
— created  locally.  Natural  charm 
from  America's  rain  forests.  For 
lowdown,  write:  Chrisbrooke  Com- 
pany, 7115  Southwest  82nd,  Suite 
2601,  Portland.  Ore.  97223. 


Rubbings — LnglH 

Brasses.  Mortim 

Kill  Hi.   sound  1)1 

mcrcials  from  > 

>ur  chair    Easily  in- 

jn%.   $4  postpaid.  J 

Geoff,  212  Hillc 

rest  Road.  Quaker- 

town.  Pa.  18951. 

Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  in  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  copperware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send$l  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE. 
2001  Garfield.  Laredo,  Texas  78040. 


Quality      hand-carved  meerschaum 

pipes,  free  catalogue,  Bacchus  Im- 
ports, 1570  Sanders,  Northbroolc,  III. 

60062. 

SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment. 

canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 

Mass.  01824.  

EARTHLY  GOODS 
Aladdin  kerosene  lamps,  2596  off. 
Your  most  dependable  source  of  non- 
electric light.  Smokeless,  odorless, 
noiseless.  Also,  Aladdin  heaters,  20% 
off.  Catalogue,  25«.  Country  Light. 
Box  1219.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80522. 

BUMPER  STICKERS 
Liberated  women  are  better.  Bum- 
perstickers,  50tf  each.  Ms.  P.O.  Box 
337,  Northboro,  Mass.  01532. 
Vinyl  bumper  stickers!  "Exorcise 
Nixon!."  "Jail  To  The  Chief!,"  "Visit 
San  Clemente  (You  Paid  For  It!)," 
"Impeachment  With  Honor"  (buttons, 
too!),  "Nixon  For  Ex-President," 
"Don't  Blame  Me  I  Voted  For 
McGovern."  2/$l,  6/$2.  20/$5. 
BULK/DEALER  DISCOUNTS! 
CHECKERS    ENTERPRISES,  Box 

942-H,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188.  

"Spirit  Of  v76"— It's  THE  American 
bumper  sticker!  If  you've  got  'the 
Spirit'  tell  people  about  it/only  SI. 
Betsy  Ross  13-star  1776  flags  avail- 
able soon.  Write  for  details.  LBTCo.. 
Box  7286-HC.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
Free  endangered  species  calendar  for 
1975.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  col- 
lector prints,  calendar  available  with 
membership  in  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life. Minimum  dues  of  S7.50  includes 
subscription  to  bimonthly  magazine, 
membership  in  organization  defend- 
ing wildlife  since  1925,  and  S3  calen- 
dar free.  Write  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life, Dept.  4,  2000  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

COLOR  SLIDES 

Listings-Samples  ST  Visuals  D-20. 
440  N.W.  130  Street,  Miami.  Fla. 
33168. 

PERSONALS 
Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Repairs! 
Wholesale  Discounters!  AidMart, 
Drawer  Z-S.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731. 
Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  therapist 
(212)    691-0379.    Sexual  Counseling 

Center.  N.Y.C.  

Lonely?  Seeking  happiness?  We  offer 
hope.  Write  National,  Box  54695-H. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33739.  

Male,  29,  kind,  sensitive,  intelligent, 
attractive,  seeks  similar  female.  Box 
810,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Lei 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box   1547  Eu- 

gene,  Ore,  97401.  

Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Single  Bouklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented     acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Armageddon    "battle"    not  biblical. 
Brochure  free.  Searchlight,  Box  42, 

Suncity,  Calif.  92381.  

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,DX\_20005.  

Nationwide  introductions!  Free  in- 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068.  

Revolutionary  diet  melts  away  fat. 
Send  SI  to:  Lorelei,  8  Third  Street, 

Wcstport,  Mass.  02790.  

Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Humanism:  Position  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  thinkers 
who  really  care  about  people.  Free 
information  and  copy  of  Humanist 
Manifesto  II.  American  Humanist 
Association,  Dept.  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 

wood.  Calif.  90028.  

Interesting  penfriends!  35;  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park, 
Calif. 

Meet  your  ideal  mate,  computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15.  Free 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270  Broad- 

way,  N.Y.C.  

Primal  process.  Janov  trained  direc- 
tor. Social  Growth  Center,  2043  All- 
slon  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704. 
Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Inc.,  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 
Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audio  cas- 
settes by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  details 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  Corp., 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
07632. 

Intellectually  stimulating  "Quarter- 
back" strategy  game.  $3.50.  808  Lon- 
don, Sarnia,  Canada. 
New  progressive  politician  seeks  pre- 
middle-aged  wealthy  female  for  mar- 
riage. P.O.  Box  145,  Louisville  40201. 
Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  1310  West  42nd, 
Austin,  Texas  78756.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive:  sub- 
sequent groups  are  $10  each. 

Reach  Out.  We're  an  introduction 
service  with  more  than  just  intro- 
ductions. Real  People  Unlimited, 
Route  2H,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  72701. 

"Meet  your  happiness,"  if  you  wish 
to  get  married.  Confidential.  Details, 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  M.Y.H.,  Dept. 
Ill,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
11771. 

Men,  spirits,  and  god.  How  to  live 
in  serenity,  security,  happiness,  and 
freedom  from  fear  and  worry.  $1. 
Veris  Press.  Dept.  H.,  407  Fillmore 
Street,  Fillmore,  Calif.  93015. 


Swingers  Digest.  Learn  about  the  ul- 
timate club  for  sophisticated  couples 
and  singles.  Box  20140,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19145. 

Publish  your  poems.  Our  guide  tells 
how/where.  $2.50.  LYF-L,  Box  1872, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201.  

Lonely  Heads  Club  (H).  For  people 
who  need  others.  Box  5462,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.  53211. 

Mature  woman  seeks  refined  retired 
gentleman  interested  in  travel  off 
beaten  paths,  books,  music,  bridge. 
Pay  own  expenses.  References  ex- 
changed. P.O.  Box  4011,  Columbia, 
S.C.  29240. 

New!  Learn  foreign  languages  play- 
ing games.  Free  details.  PickUp, 
515-H  N.  Seventh,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48103. 

Radical    humanistic  psychotherapist, 

non-sexist,  unattached,  caring,  virile 
yet  gentle,  seeks  open,  lurned-on, 
nurturing  relationship  with  liberated, 
intelligent  female  counterpart.  Libra, 
AAP,  2126  Faulkner  Road,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30324. 

Your  blood  pressure.  Is  it  normal  or 
abnormal?  Should  pressure  extremes 
be  feared?  Dr.  Cauldwell  reveals  the 
truth  about  blood  pressure.  $3.  Mathew 
Bumphus,  3746>  Hayes  St.  N.E.  D2 
Washington,  D  C.  20019. 
Did  the  mailman  come?  Children, 
old  folks,  everyone  needs  letters. 
Send  $5  for  one  year,  name,  address, 
birthdate  to  Aunt  Mary.  Box  263-A, 
Star  City,  Ind.  46985. 
Help  a  Hungarian  learn  English.  I 
am  a  24-year-old  .student  in  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  who  needs  books  in 
order  to  learn  your  language.  Any 
book  written  in  English  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Stephen  Zen- 
bovits,  17  Hunyadi  Street,  H-1165 
Budapest.  Hungary. 
Slumber  cassette,  "Rest  Assured," 
relieves  insomnia.  "Creative  Relaxa- 
tion" cassette  relieves  tension.  Free 
brochure.  RLH.  30  South  El  Camino. 
San  Mateo.  Calif.  94401. 
International  journalist,  retired,  seeks 
companionable  attractive  woman  be^ 
low  middle  age  for  his  high  Rocky 
Mountain  estate  and  possible  mar- 
riage. Reply  Harper's  Box  105. 
London.  Apartment  finders.  Short- 
long  stays.  Write  John  Gray.  4  Up- 
per Belgrave  St.,  London  SW1X  8BD 
England. 

Single  tine  art  lovers  acquaints  the 
elite.  Box  157  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06870. 

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
CHESSNUTS.  25-F,  "Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 

Queen  of  the  psychics.  Beauteous, 
wise,  understanding,  seeks  million- 
aire who  can  appreciate  a  superior 
woman  in  30's,  blonde,  svelte,  green 
mystical  eyes.  Sharla.  Harper's  Box 
106. 


Escape  to  the  still  virgin  British  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Escape  crowds,  pollution, 
tension,  and  television  at  our  own  pri- 
vate island — Marina  Cay.  Simple  com- 
forts, good  food,  wine,  beach,"  and 
near  perfect  weather  all  year  (our 
summers  are  beautiful!).  Bring  books, 
forget  ties,  and  unwind.  Write  Marina 
Cay,  Box  76-H,  British  Virgin  Islands. 
Or  call  Tortoia  4-2174. 
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Buying  Country  Property,  by  Herbert  R.  Moral.  Bantam  Books,  !  ' 
are  thinking  about  buying  country  property,  this  book  will  help  i 
you  can  afford,  how  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  ads,  how  t  ; 
value  of  land,  and  how  to  judge  the  true  condition  of  a  house.  . 


People's  Guide  to  Country  Real  Estate,  by  Jean  and  Jim  You 
Publishers,  $3.95.  Knowing  a  good  deal  —  making  decisions  —  gett^ 
investment  —  contracts  —  lawyers  —  bankers  —  brokers  —  build 
—  insurance  —  rentals  —  remodeling  —  women  in  real  estate 
living  in  the  country. 

What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  by  Richard  Nelson  Bolles.  Ten 
$3.95.  Subtitled  "A  Practical  Manual  for  Job-Hunters  and  Caree 
this  book  not  only  tells  you  how  to  go  about  looking  for  that 
also  how  to  save  money  and  psychic  energy  in  the  process. 

Secret  Codes  and  Ciphers,  by  Bernice  Kohn.  Illustrated  by  Fr 
Prentice-Hall,  $.95.  For  less  than  one  thin  (very  thin)  dollar,  yoi  ai 
how  to  send,  receive,  and  intercept  just  about  any  message  that  i 
or  cipher.  Not  a  bad  deal,  especially  if  you  happen  to  come  acn 
hidden  fortune  in  the  process. 


The  Publish-lt  Yourself  Handbook,  edited  by  Bill  Henderson.  Tl  P 
Book  Press,  $4.  New  York  is  not  the  center  of  the  publishing  w,ll 
home  and  some  work  can  be.  Here  are  some  recent  experien  $ 
published,  of  course.  I 


Old  Glory,  edited  by  James  Robertson.  Warner  Paperback  Libi 
Your  town  has  origins.  This  is  a  splendid  book  about  how  to.  fin 
serve  and  parade  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  cultural  ecology, 
own  peculiar  community's  weirdness.  Savor  some  other  people's. 


The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Needlework,  by  Th.  de  Dillmont.  Ru 
$5.20.  Believe  the  title;  it  has  it  all.  carefully  written  with  clear, 
gramming  and  instructions  even  to  needle  size,  thread  weight,  and 
ify  designs.  It's  old-fashioned  and  pretty,  and  it  works. 


Nomadic  Furniture,  by  James  Hennessey  and  Victor  Papanek 
House,  Inc.,  $3.95.  If  you  move  your  dwelling  stuff  more  than  <  el 
four  years,  this  lightweight  book  can  save  you  the  aggravation  of* ell 
stupid  while  wrestling  that  heavy  bed  (couch,  table,  chest,  booksljfjj 
that  narrow  stairway  to  that  overloaded  car. 


Small  Is  Beautiful:  Economics  as  if  People  Mattered,  by  E.  F.  Sc  m 

Harper  &  Row,  $3.75.  Schumacher  writes  about  our  society:  its  tjl 
economics,  environment,  resources,  new  patterns  of  ownership,  and 
er  use  of  land.  It  is  an  important  book  for  the  economist,  engin  li 
tist,  businessman,  administrator,  politician,  and  you. 

Shelter,  edited  by  Lloyd  Kahn  and  Bob  Easton.  Random  House,  In 
Jhe  authors  of  the  DOMEBOOKs.  It  is  a  bible  of  grassroots  design,! 
made  homemaking,  and  the  measure  of  how  excellent  a  homemade  | 

be. 
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Solzhenitsyn's  truth 


loviet  regime  has  deceived 
its  people  and  half  of  the 
th  millions  of  clever  words, 
ler  words,  like  a  magic  anti- 
re  needed  to  set  the  record 
These  other  words  are  now 
,tten  by  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
Phe   GULag  Archipelago," 


us  who  have  lived  behind 
Curtain,  if  only  on  the  pe- 
of  the  GULag  Archipelago, 
it  every  one  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
n  true  and  we  pray  for  him. 

Richard  H.  Eibel 
New  Carrollton,  Md. 


Army  angst 

hose  of  us  who  grew  up  play- 
litr  during  World  War  II — 
:n  ardent  for  some  desperate 
in  Wilfrid  Owen's  words — 
o  later  experienced  the  igno- 
reality  of  the  Modern  Army 
cees  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
le  dilemma  so  painfully  and 
ively  described  by  Lucian  K. 
:t  IV  ["Notes  On  a  Broken 
e,"  July]  seems  not  so  much 
alt  of  a  broken  promise  as  the 
ent  of  a  tragic  prophecy.  Even 
hey  said,  "This  is  a  promise, 
threat,"  we  knew  it  was  the 
vay  around,  and  the  very  fact 
ey  had  to  threaten  us  with  a 
e  was  the  most  threatening 
of  all,  although  ( perhaps  be- 
the  whole  thing  was  a  weak, 
22  joke.  In  place  of  leaders  we 
ishers  and  shovers,  who  some- 
doubled,  unwittingly,  as  fifth- 
and-up  comedians.  The  Army 
'ger  knew  when  to  laugh — or 
i  take  itself  seriously. 
:  most  chilling  thing  about  Trus- 
article  is  his  final,  haunting 
on:  why?  In  one  sense  it  seems 


a  feckless  and  naive  thing  to  ask;  in 
another,  it  poses  the  puzzle  of  all  our 
contemporary  horrors,  all  the  sense- 
less shoddiness  that  emanates  from 
Washington,  Detroit,  Hollywood,  and 
Middle  America.  Lest  Mr.  Truscott 
think  that  West  Point  has  a  corner  on 
the  broken-promise  business,  let  him 
see  that  failure  of  nerve  is  flourish- 
ing across  the  land. 

But  that,  of  course,  does  not  an- 
swer the  question.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
satisfactory  answer,  but  if  I  were  to 
attempt  one,  among  my  notes  would 
be  statements  found  on  other  pages 
of  Harper's  July  issue.  One  is  George 
P.  Elliott's  remark  about  today's  "sly 
disposition  to  elevate  the  mediocre, 
the  talentless,  the  boring."  Another, 
in  WRAPAROUND,  is  of  more  cos- 
mic proportions:  the  universe  has 
gotten  bigger,  "linkages  have  been 
broken."  alignments  disturbed,  the 
center  will  not  hold,  there  is  no  cen- 
ter. Simply  and  plainly,  we  just  don't 
know  where  the  hell  we  are  anymore. 
None  of  us. 

Nolan  Porterfield 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Buried  envv 

J 

Although  I  consider  George  P.  El- 
liott's article,  "Buried  Envy"  [July], 
generally  well  thought  through,  I 
want  to  take  issue  with  him  on  one 
point.  He  says,  "Consider  that  the 
most  important  thing  most  women  do 
or  ever  could  do  is  to  make  a  home 
and  raise  their  children,  and  then 
think  of  how  inferior  and  deprived 
the  women's  liberation  movement 
tries  to  make  them  feel  about  their 
most  rewarding  occupation." 

My  response  to  this  is  "Balder- 
dash!" Before  the  women's  move- 
ment most  women  responded  sheep- 
ishly to  the  question,  "What  do  you 
do?"  by  saying,  "Oh,  I'm  just  a 
housewife."  Now  these  "housewives" 
are  demanding  that  the  myriad  activ- 


ities involved  in  raising  children  and 
running  a  home  be  recognized  as 
very  important.  No  longer  are  women 
willing  to  buy  the  condescending  im- 
plication of  George  Elliott's  statement 
that  that's  all  they  can  do.  There  are 
many  skills  and  abilities  that  go  into 
making  a  home  run  efficiently;  when 
that  fact  is  recognized  by  men  ( and 
men  stop  seeing  housework  as  be- 
neath them),  then  the  women's  lib- 
eration movement  will  be  more  than 
halfway  there,  and  women  will  gain 
at  least  some  of  the  respect  they  de- 
serve. Opening  up  alternatives  is  the 
thrust  of  the  liberation  movement, 
and  that  includes  the  choice  a  woman 
may  make  of  being  a  full-time  home- 
maker. 

Carole  Barnet 
Meadville,  Pa. 

George  P.  Elliott  replies: 

My  statement  was  intended  to  im- 
ply that  making,  molding,  nurturing 
other  people,  as  mothers  do  I  and  as 
fathers  do,  though  usually  to  a  lesser 
degree  ) ,  is  so  immeasurably  impor- 
tant in  the  human  scale  of  things  that 
few  women  (  and  few  men  )  have  the 
gifts  and  opportunities  to  do  any- 
thing else  nearly  as  valuable  or  satis- 
fying. Keep  your  options  open,  sure, 
but  don't  confuse  your  priorities. 
Women's  lib  urges  women  to  think 
that  raising  children  or  having  a  ca- 
reer is  a  fair  choice,  but  the  move- 
ment leaders  who  propose  this  choice 
and  the  heroines  of  the  movement  are 
for  the  most  part  out  for  successful 
careers.  For  a  given  woman,  career 
may  indeed  be  a  better  choice  than 
family  or  may  be  a  possibility  in 
addition  to  family.  But  for  most 
women  ( as  for  most  men  )  the  highest 
vocation  open  to  them,  making  a  fam- 
ily, is  so  profoundly  and  essentially 
human  that  it  seems  to  me  malicious 
to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of 
that  intricate,  imperfect,  sometimes 
anguished,  never-ending,  necessary 
love. 
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10  challenged  the  moral  shams  of  yesterday's  Europe.  The  exclusive  Heritage 
ition  with  original  full  color  illustrations  b\  Gustave  Nebel  and  an  introduction 
John  Hollowav  of  Cambridge  Universir. 


ould  a  literate  person  like  you 
:ept  a  gift  like  this?  If  you're 
Optical,  read  why: 

tisy  Miller  is  a  small  but  ele- 
nt  example  of  the  modern 
okmaker's  art.  We  want  to 
ice  it  in  your  hands  for  a  \er\ 
lid  reason^it's  the  only  way  we 
I  ow  to  demonstrate  the  dif- 
rence  in  design  and  quality  be- 
een  an  ordinary  book  and  a 
eritage  book.  Only  by  actually 
)lding  Daisy  Miller  in  sour 
indscan  you  see  for  yourself  the 
nd  of  beautiful  and  unusual 
)lume  we  create  for  our  mem- 
.rship. 

We  chose  Daisy  Miller  as  a  free 
ft  volume  because  generations 
f  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
tiantic,  have  read  the  storv.  en- 
>yed  it.  talked  about  it.  and  trea- 
ted it  as  a  lasting  literary  re- 
lembrance.  And  only  recently. 
Daisy"  was  brought  back  to  life. 


for  modern  audiences  every- 
where, as  the  heroine  of  a  highK 
praised  Hoik  wood  him  classic 
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and  pleasure  of  the  book.  And  finally, 
every  Heritage  book  is  printed  on  the 
finest  paper,  laboratory-tested  to  re- 
tain its  quality  appearance  for  gener- 
ations. 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


.  \  g  this  issue  went  to  press,  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  dramatic  exit  had  occa- 
sioned a  vast  sigh  of  national  relief 
and  catharsis.  The  feeling  of  deliver- 
ance from  evil,  or  at  least  political 
dyspepsia,  was  so  intense  that  many 
citizens  were  almost  grateful  to  its 
involuntary  creator,  Mr.  Nixon.  Duly 
reflecting  the  consensus,  President 
Ford  invoked  prayers  for  his  fallen 
predecessor,  and  called  for  a  bright 
new  era  of  probity,  candor,  and  good 
feelings.  "Our  long  national  night- 
mare is  over,"  he  announced.  "Our 
Constitution  works.  .  .  .  Here,  the 
people  rule." 

Well,  it's  about  time  Americans  en- 
joyed some  euphoria,  an  outburst  of 
pride  in  the  integrity  of  our  best  in- 
stincts and  political  institutions.  The 
country  has  missed  all  that  for  at 
least  the  past  decade.  Still,  we  can't 
help  saying  that  unanimous  percep- 
tions of  complex  events  make  us 
queasy;  in  fact,  Harper's  has  always 
questioned  instant  formulations  of 
history,  and  this  may  be  a  good  time 
to  keep  ourselves  in  training. 

For  example,  a  skeptic  might  note 
that  a  substantial  number  of  influen- 
tial people  in  Washington  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  Nixon  team's  un- 
lawful  activities  soon  after  they  be- 


gan in  1971  and  well  before  the  1972 
election.  Yet  these  people,  many  of 
them  sworn  officers  of  the  law,  failed 
to  come  forward.  There  is  also  the 
legend  of  an  indefatigible  press  un- 
covering the  Watergate  conspiracy, 
whereas  it  appears  that  the  facts  were 
selectively  leaked  by  various  law  en- 
forcers— after  Mr.  Nixon  irked  them 
by  his  inept  efforts  to  control  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Even  then,  it  re- 
quired more  than  two  years  of  pro- 
longed agony  and  dithering  over  the 
obvious  before  Nixon  stopped  lying 
to  his  countrymen  and  manipulating 
"the  system"  in  his  favor.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  so  under  the  inexorable 
threat  of  impeachment.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  result  validates  the  con- 
stitutional process  designed  by  the 
Founders  as  a  "grand  inquest  of  the 
nation."  The  defendant  himself 
abruptly  halted  the  process — much  to 
the  relief  of  Congress — as  soon  as  it 
began  to  work  effectively.  Nixon's 
resignation  was  akin  to  a  defendant's 
pleading  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense  in 
order  to  escape  trial  for  the  crime  he 
actually  committed. 

Perhaps  this  would  have  satisfied 
the  Founders.  But  when  a  democracy 
tolerates  for  so  long  a  Presidential 
performance  of  such  blatant  dishon- 


esty and  irresponsibility,  and  w  nl 
trial  on  the  merits  is  aborted  1  oil 
it  begins,  one  may  ponder  vvFhd 
our  government  is  truly  a  goij 
ment  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

The  removal  of  large  weights  on 
the  souls  of  men  and  nations  id 
to   make   for  lightheadedness..;! 
graceless  as  it  may  be  to  say  s(11 
troubling  fact  remains — Mr.  TW 
would  still  be  in  office  had  he  n  l 
explicably  taped,  retained,  and'! 
tored  the  evidence  of  his  own  11 
What  drove  him  from  office  walB 
the  constitutional  process  but  hi  I'll 
pulse  to  self-destruction.  His  poljci 
death  was  by  his  own  hand. 

Having  blamed  it  all  simply  ol 
loss  of  political  support  in  Congll 
Mr.  Nixon  left  us  with  the  firsf|l 
elected  administration  in  histoi  8 
teetering  economy,  and  myriad^ 
answered  questions.  What  other 
acts  lurk  in  the  taped  (and  untaj  \<- 
Nixon  record?  Why  did  he  a  >« 
himself  to  sink  into  an  entirely  a\  « 
able  quagmire?  Were  his  flaws  n  n 
llio^e  of  a  weakling,  not  a  t\r. 
How  should  we  deal  with  all  the  I 
solved  problems — rival  intelligii 
agencies,  uncontrolled  bureaucra<  ; 
reelection  politics,  inflated  camp]  I 
spending — that  drove  Nixon  to  f 
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It's  the  most  versatile  version  of  our 
little  camera  that  takes  big  pictures. 
With  the  most  fine-camera  features. 

Like  a  superb,  4-element  f/2.7  Ektar 
lens.  Plus  highly  accurate  automatic 
exposure  control  by  CdS  electric  eye 
and  electronic  shutter.  And  flash 
exposure  that  is  controlled  automati- 
cally as  you  focus  from  4  to  30  feet. 
To  help  keep  your  pictures  sharp, 
it  even  has  a  precision  coupled  range- 
finder.  All  this  and  drop-in  loading. 

The  name  of  this  top  Pocket?  The  Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60 
camera.  The  price?  Less  than  $138.  A  black-chrome  version 
is  available  in  a  special  deluxe  outfit  for  less  than  $156. 
See  them  at  your  photo  dealer's. 

Kodak  pocket  Instamatic® 60  camera. 


Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


•x<|  ses?  Do  we  actually  need  an 
i  s]  mger  Presidency  and  strong- 
J  o  fill  it? 


at 
•ti 


its  itself  is  left  with  the 
i  of  whether  anyone  cares 
another  word  about  the  Nix- 
x\  1a.  Even  so,  our  readers  being 
pen-minded  than  most,  we 
e  I  evoted  this  issue  largely  to 
ihj  erspectives  on  the  Watergate 
coOur  special  section,  "Ameri- 
(  aracter:  Trial  and  Triumph," 
■  vork  of  our  Washington  Edi- 
1  /lor  Branch,  George  Crile,  and 
rii  Vahikian.  It  takes  the  place  of 
h  'AROUND  (for  this  issue  only) 
I    based  on  the  same  editorial 
k>  t — that  often  the  most  honest 
1 ;  /iting  way  to  deal  with  a  com- 
x  lbject  is  to  present  it  in  an  un- 
iUtious,  nonlinear  format. 
AJ:>ng  other  things,  we've  sought 
lblished  the  hitherto  unreport- 
ri  ceptions  of  various  Watergate 
.pants,  including  the  long-silent 
n  Liddy,  E.  Howard  Hunt,  and 
uban  burglars,  Bernard  Barker 
iugenio  Martinez.  Their  states 
id  (notably  Liddy's)  have  giv- 
pause,  to  say  the  least.  What- 
ej  ou  think,  we  guarantee  that  the 
M    issue  contains  only  material 
N  :aught  us  something  new;  we 
n  you  feel  the  same  way. 


a're  especially  grateful  to  Jamie 
h  for  permission   to   use  his 

^ings.  Mr.  Wyeth  is  a  distin- 
ed  painter,  not  a  magazine  il- 
itor.  But,  as  a  fascinated  ob- 
r  of  the  Washington  scene  this 
ner,  he  found  himself  sketching 
sonal  record  of  historical  events, 
:he  results  are  likely  to  command 
i  attention  in  the  art  world.  You 
preview   a  generous  sampling 

Jghout  "American  Character: 
and  Triumph. "  — R.S. 


/RAPAROUND  will  be  hack 
ext  month  to  deal  with  the  top- 
!  of  Adventure.  In  December. 
ie  subject  will  be  Sleep  and 
•reams.  Contributions  from  art, 
cience,  literature,  and  life  will 
e  welcomed.  Please  address 
hem  to  WRAPAROUND,  Harp- 
r's  Magazine.  Two  Park  Ave- 
iue,  New  York.  NY.  10016. 


Geoffrey  Stokes 


THE  STORY  OF  P 

A  computer  unmasks  the  man  behind  the  transcripts 


WORDS,"  WROTE  TENNYSON,  '"like 
Nature,  half  reveal/And  half 
conceal  the  Soul  within/"  One  of  the 
fascinations  of  the  White  House 
transcripts  is  the  glimpse  they  pro- 
vide into  the  concealed  half  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  soul. 

Despite  all  the  obvious  doctoring 
— the  bowdlerizing,  emendations, 
and  egregious  omissions — we  still 
have  more  than  100,000  revealing 
words  uttered  by  P  in  private  con- 
versations with  his  intimates  or  co- 
nspirators. To  pursue  the  truths 
behind  those  words,  we  also  have 
available  to  us  the  standard  tech- 
nique- practiced  by  people  who  take 
words  seriously:  psychologists,  who 
trace  recurring  image  patterns 
through  their  patients'  speech:  so- 
ciologists, who  compile  content  anal- 
yses; and  literary  critics,  who  weigh 
writers'  words  in  order  to  find  the 


meaning  behind  the  meaning.  Using 
a  computer-generated  analysis  pre- 
pared at  Cornell  Lniversity,*  we  can 
apply  those  techniques  to  the  tran- 
scripts. 

As  it  turns  out,  almost  a  third  of 
P's  private  talk  is  devoted  to  re- 
hearsals— to  trying  out  public 
speech.  Consider  the  transition  from 
private  to  public  mode  in  the  follow- 

*  Cornell's  involvement  with  computer- 
assisted  language  analysis  goes  back  to 
1959,  when  Professor  Stephen  M.  Par- 
rish  edited  a  concordance  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poetry.  Since  then,  the  Compu- 
ter Concordance  Project  has  published 
fourteen  other  volumes  and  carried  out 
various  special  projects.  The  study  of  P*a 
words — carried  out  by  Parrish  and  Peter 
Shames,  a  programmer — contains  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  computer  out- 
put, including  an  alphabetized  index  of 
P's  every  word. 

Geoffrey  Stokes,  a  free-lance  writer,  contri- 
butes to  The  Village  Voice. 


ing  exchange  among  P.  Ehrlit  J 
(E),  and  Haldeman  (H): 

P  ( talking  of  Dean)  :  My  pc 
is — you've  got  to  watch  out  I 
may  say,  "Well  they  were  try  j 
to  get  me — conspired  to  get  rru  J 
write  a  report  that  was  untru  I 

E:  Well,  I  understand,  exc  I 
that  he  was  sent  to  write  it  m  { 
out  anybody  being  near  him.  \ 

P:  Except  Moore  ( unintelb  I 
ble). 

E:  I'm  sure  that  when  he  w  I 
through  this  exercise,  it  was  i  .L 
possible  for  him  to  write  it  do  L 
without  it  being  a  confessi  I 
And  he  said,  "My  God,  I  dc  I 
know  how  this  case  is  going 
break,  but  Vm  crazy  to  havt  I 
piece  of  paper  like  that  arouru  I 

P:  Then  I  could  say  that  I  *f 
dered — Who  conducted  the  ino  if 
ligation? 

E:  The  way  ue  got  it  does  i 
say — 

H:  You  asked  other  staff  mem 
bers  to  explore  this — you  h 
Ehrlichman,    Moore,    Garme,  § 
Haldeman. 

P:  That's  right.  All  right.  JLM 
then — 

E:  Then  you  contacted  soi 
people  and  said  ''Don't  hold  ba 
on  my  account." 

P:  Yes,  like  Hunt—Liddy.  j 
E:  Like  Mitchell  and  Magrl 
der. 

P:  I  passed  the  word  to  «  I 
sources  that  everybody  was  m 
talk,  to  tell  the  truth,  which  I  h  ■ 
done  previously.  1  reaffirmed,  ' 
reaffirmed  specific  terms  to  s\m 
cific  people. 

Although  the  final  paragraj  j 
patently  untrue,  P  is  not  lying  VM 
friends.  Rather,  he  is  in  full  p.! 
mode,  and  they  are  preparing -i 
to  he  to  us. 

COOPERATE:  P  uses  the  word  cot9 
ate  twenty-nine  times,  asserting^ 
eagerness  to  "fully  cooperate  •: 
the  grand  jury."'  et  cetera.  Bu  o 
those  twenty-nine  occurrences, 
six  are  in  the  private  mode.  Of  th 
three  are  historical  references  tc; 
difficulties  investigating  Alger  -i 
i  who  plays  a  surprising  role  in 
transcripts  i .  and  one  is  in  a  hi  j 
guarded  conversation  with  Assh 
Attorney   General   Henry   Petei  • 
whom  P  regards  as  an  adver- ' 
The  two  which  do  bear  direeth  * 
the  Watergate  investigation  gi\ 
strikingly  different  picture  from 
public-mode  uses,  including  P's 
ing  Haldeman,  "I   don't  want  i 
Bob.  you  see  the  point.  I  don't  a  I 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 


cd  •  •  Once  the  private  and 
c%  are  separated,  the  tran- 
tgfeveal  patterns  of  imagery 
dine  his  view  of  the  world. 
iJ  we/they  battle,  "the  other 
'  I  ing  almost  anyone  who  is 
■  ihe  room  with  him  at  the 
iei 

ui  i   the   first    meeting  tran- 
jej  on  the  day  when  the  origi- 
ted  Watergate  indictments 
wn,  P's  mood  is  one  of  ebul- 
ifidence.  "This  is  a  war.  We 
sw  shots  and  it  will  be  over, 
give  a  few  shots  and  it  will 
...  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  on 
er  side  now,  would  you?" 
ice  dominates  the  conversa- 
fust  remember  all  the  trou- 
i're  taking,   we'll   get  back 
tJy."  And  P  goes  on  to  ask  for 
ost  comprehensive  notes  on 
e  who  tried  to  do  us  in." 
by  the  time  of  the  second 
d    meeting    (February  28, 
the  situation  is  in  consider- 
'isarray.  Despite's  P's  earlier 
lg  of  Dean  ("So  you  just  try 
on  it  up  as  well  as  you  can" ) , 
have  started  to  unravel.  Dor- 
,  lunt — carrying  a  purseful  of 
j(  bills — has   died   in   a  plane 
the  Senate  has  unanimously 
to  mount  an  independent  Wa- 
:  investigation,  and  the  New 
Times  has  run  the  first  stories 
I  White  House  staffer  Gordon 
an  to  the  Hunt-Liddy  opera- 
Yet  P  is  still  confident  of  Pres- 
i  al  power.  He  advises  Dean  to 
aj  senators  like  cantankerous  chil- 
You've  got  to  be  very  firm 
J(  these  guys"),   and   he  later 
is   Kleindienst    to  "baby-sit" 
4rd  Baker. 
The  Hiss  case  comes  up  for  the 
ime  as  the  cover-up  begins  to 
mart.   (According  to  Charles 
n's  testimony  before  the  House 
liary   Committee,   Nixon  con- 
!y  returned  to  the  Hiss  case, 
g  his  aides — as  he  does  Dean 
us  section — to  "Go  back  and 
the  first  chapter  of  Six  Crises" 
utobiography.  Colson  said  that 
ad  read  it  fourteen  times  during 
/ears  on  the  Nixon  team.)  Be- 
i  its  being  the  event  'hat  cata- 
:d  P  into  national  politics,  the 
reminds  him — as  he  wrote  in 
Crises — that  patient  investiga- 
will  inevitably  trap  a  liar  (which 
elieves  Hiss  to  have  been).  In 
Hiss  case,   P   remembers  the 
es  of  a  powerful  administration 
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THE  STORY  OF  P  

arrayed  against  a  small,  determined 
band  of  Congressional  investigators; 
!-i-  analogue  to  Watergate  returns 
to  haunt  P  as  the  investigators  be- 
■t:  in  to  close  in  on  him. 

i'  tells  his  associate-  to  deal  with 
the  Ervin  Committee  by  informing 
them,  "'That  is  the  way  Nixon  ran 
the  Hiss  case,"  and  urging  that  the 
Committee  follow  his  rules.  When 
the  case  next  comes  up,  however, 
the  context  is  considerably  more  am- 
biguous indicating  P's  transition 
from  investigator  to  suspect.  In 
coaching  Dean  on  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  Senator  Ervin,  he  sug- 
gests that  Dean  say,  "We  are  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  history  here,  Senator.  .  .  . 
A  lot  of  history.  We  are  setting  a 
stirring  precedent.  The  President,  af- 
ter all,  let's  find  out  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  know,  talk  about  the  Hiss 
case."  The  passage  is  marked  by 
hubris  of  the  sort  that  drives  crim- 
inals to  send  clues  about  themselves 
to  the  papers. 

When  Hiss  appears  again,  his 
identification  with  "the  other  side 
lias  been  sharply  muted.  Following 
a  series  of  references  to  potential 
Watergate  informers  as  instant  me- 
dia ■"heroes,"  P  warns  Haldeman 
that  Whittaker  Chambers  was  de- 
stroyed because  he  was  an  informer. 
P  further  drops  his  earlier  celebra- 
tion of  himself  as  a  prosecutor  when 

with  Hiss  as  an  unmentioned  pres- 
ence— he  acknowledges  the  identifi- 
cation between  his  staff  and  the  con- 
victed perjurer:  "Whatever  we  say 
about  Harry  Truman,  et  cetera, 
while  it  hurt  him.  a  lot  of  people 
admired  the  old  bastard  for  stand- 
ing by  people  who  were  guilty  as 
hell.  And  dammit.  1  am  that  kind 
of  person."  The  muddled  grammar 
might  reasonably  lead  one  to  believe 
that  P  thinks  of  himself  as  "one  of 
those  people  who  are  guilty  as  hell," 
but  even  apart  from  that  quite  rea- 
sonable interpretation,  his  clear  shift 
from  prosecutor  to  protector  is  re- 
markable. 

The  recognition  that  he  and  his 
1  are  now  cast  in  the  Hiss  role 
becomes  firmer  when  P,  knowing 
that  Dean  has  begun  to  talk  to  the 
prosecutors,  reminds  him  that  "Hiss 
would  be  free  today  if  he  hadn't 
lied."  Identification  becomes  com- 
plete during  the  final  conversation 
in  the  transcripts,  when  P  defends 
raising  the  Watergate  hush-money 
by  comparing  it  to  publicly  sub- 
scribed defense  funds:  "They  helped 


the  Berrigans.  You  remember  the 
Alger  Hiss  Defense  Fund?" 

By  that  point,  in  an  irony  en- 
hanced by  a  rereading  of  the  unc- 
tuous first  chapter  of  Six  Crises,  Al- 
ger Hiss  has  become  P's  role  model. 

I.  EVEN  THOUGH  HE  KNOWS  what 
•  investigators  can  do,  P  has  his 
lines  of  defense  ready:  "The  main 
thing,  of  course,  is  the  isolation  of 
the  President."  Isolation  can  be 
maintained,  he  reminds  Dean,  if  peo- 
ple will  just  "remember  that  this 
was  not  done  by  the  White  House. 
This  was  done  by  the  Committee  to 
Be-Elect  and  Mitchell  was  the  Chair- 
man, correct?" 

He  is  most  comfortable  when  he 
can  perceive  himself  standing  alone 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  faith- 
ful followers — against  the  external 
forces  that  are  out  to  destroy  him. 
One  by  one,  advisers  are  stricken 
from  his  list.  "As  for  Pat  Gray,  (ex- 
pletive deleted).  I  never  saw  him." 
Herbert  Kalmbach:  "I  don't  ask  him 
anything.  1  don't  talk  to  him  about 
anything."  Liddy:  "I  have  never  met 
him."  Mitchell:  "I  didn't  talk  to 
him,  you  know."  Dean:  "(Inaudi- 
ble )  see  Dean  until  a  month  ago. 
Never  even  saw  him."  Colson:  "I 
don't  want  Colson  to  come  in  here." 
Bichard  Moore:  "But  I  haven't  talk- 
ed to  Moore  either."  And  finally— 
when  he  realizes  that  Haldeman  and 
Fhrlichman  will  have  to  go:  "I  don't 
have  anybody  to  talk  to." 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  he  is 
driven  to  proclaim  his  isolation  in 
order  to  affirm  his  innocence,  but 
maintaining  his  self-image  as  a  loner 
inevitably  increases  his  paranoia. 
The  language  combines  w  ith  the  real- 
ity to  give  point  to  his  early  state- 
ment that  "nobody  is  a  friend  of 
ours.  Let's  face  it."  And  in  a  pro- 
gression which  is  logical  if  not  ratio- 
nal, he  focuses  increasingly  on  him- 
self. The  most  striking  variation  of 
P's  language  from  normal  usage  is 
the  frequency  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun /.  The  fascination  with  self 
leads  to  /  appearing  4,390  times  in 
the  course  of  P's  conversation.  In 
normal  American  usage,  according 
to  the  standard  Computational  Anal- 
ysis of  Present-Day  American  Eng- 
lish, over  a  million  words  go  by  be- 
fore /  appears  that  many  times.  P 
does  it  in  a  mere  hundred  thousand. 
handle:  Although  P  continually 
seeks   to    reassert   bis   control  over 


events,  Watergate  resists  h  I 
tempts  to  manipulate  it.  He  .pi; 
ently  realizes  this  midway  thrc  [y 
public-mode  passage  which  is  |X 
rupted  by  his  desire  to  "lu||i 
Watergate  (he  uses  "handle"  J 
synonym  for  "control"  seventy  4 
times  during  the  transcripts):™ 
will  make  statements.  ...  All  tl  jl 
formation,  we  have  nothing  to  ci 
We  have  to  handle  it.  You  i  <\ 
can't  be  in  a  position  of  has  ill 
hunkering  down  because  you  av  1 
a  lot  of  tough  questions  on  Vim 

_ .  _   59  I  Lit 

gate. 

But  statements  won't  work,  : 
cause  it  is  not  going  to  get  b  t\ 
It  is  going  to  get  worse."  So  it* 
ments  are  abandoned  and  Bon  e» 
ler  is  sent  to  "go  out  there  and*- 
and   weave   around."   The  bow 
metaphor — one   of  many  thatw 
P's  speech — both  capsulizes  ViW 
House  animosity  toward  the  ]'■  f 
and  implies  that  P  has,  at  the  io 
ment,  no  punches  to  throw. 

Yet  he  is  able  to  cheer  hii  ell 
with  the  reminder  that  his  ene  e» 
are  themselves  disorganized,  M 
that  he  retains  considerable  pot 
"I  tell  you  this  is  the  last  gasp  of  uP 
hardest  opponents.  They've  just'ot' 
to  have  something  to  squeal  aJtftl 
it.  .  .  .  They  are  going  to  lie  arc  id 
and  squeal.  They  are  having  a  llfl 
time  now.  They  got  the  hell  kic  4 
out  of  them  in  the  election." 

With  the  conclusion  of  that  niitl 
ing.  a  full  week  before  McCord  w  m 
his  now-famous  letter  to  Judge  iM 
ca,  P's  fundamental  view  of  the  t-1 
uation  is  already  established.  War-] 
gate,  like  anything  else  that  gla 
wrong,  is  simply  a  matter  of  thijj 
getting  out  of  control.  Actions  m 
not  good  or  evil  in  themselves,  jn 
become  so  through  their  effects 
him;  at  one  point,  he  speaks  of  wlfl 
Segretti  was  up  to  as  "Jackassi 
.  .  .  which  of  course  is  a  perfect 
proper  course  of  action  if  it  work  * 

WHISTLES,  DRILLS,  BAGS:  All  tbroi-j 

the  transcripts,  P  struggles  to  nnJ 
Watergate  "work."  But  his  power;! 
control  his  environment  slips  awilj 
Events  finally  take  him  in  their  gri ,] 
he  becomes  the  controller  controlh',' 
the  pursuer  pursued. 

The  transition  is  seen  in  thr 
overlapping  metaphors  that  foi; 
along  with  sports,  the  major  sourc 
of  P's  figures  of  speech:  military  ]i 
gon,  hunting -and -fishing  terms,  ai 
"tough  guy"  or  gangster  talk.  Mi 
tary  and  hunting-and-fishing  them 
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wrnfree. 

•s  re  like  people.  asisa4-si 


H  seem  filled  with  inhibitions,  concessions, 
nises. 

here's  the  other  kind.  The  kind  that  exudes 

a.  Confidence.  Free  spirit. 

s  new  Skyhawk,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  of 

category. 

here,  rakish  and  purposeful,  square- 
lped  and  aerodynamic,  tautly  suspended 
dial-shod  wheels.  Like  any  confident  design, 
k  does  not  beg  you  to  love  it.  It  does 
-promise  or  boast.  It  simply  is.  And  its  pres- 
;pires  affection. 

■  all  its  machismo,  for  all  its  tendency  to  look 


some  exotic  European  prototype,  Skyhawk  is 
as  untemperamental  as  an  old  friend. 
Its  engine  is  a  Buick-built,  3.8  liter  V-6  that  is 
designed  to  be  both  responsive  and  frugal. 
|  High-Energy  Ignition  (no  points  or 
ignition  condenser  to  replace)  is  standard, 


speed  transmission,  plus  front  and  rear 
stabilizer  bars  in  the  suspension. 

And  to  further  demonstrate  its  utilitarian  talents, 
Skyhawk  is  a  hatchback.  Which  opens  to  reveal 
seating  for  four,  a  generous  luggage  compartment, 
an  expanse  of  natty  houndstooth  upholstery  and  a 
big  tachometer.  All  standard,  of  course. 

There's  more,  but  space  limits.  Suffice  to  say  if 
you've  stayed  with  us  this  long,  you're  probably  the 
kind  of  person  Skyhawk  was  designed  to  attract. 

In  which  case  the  two  of  you  really 
ought  to  meet  each  other. 
At  your  Buick  dealer. 

Dedicated  to  thefreiSpirit  in  just  about  everyone. 


THE  STORY  OF  P 


("command  decisions,"  RAND-like 
"scenarios")  continues  through  the 
transcripts,  P  knows  that  he  is  los- 
ing. By  the  time  the  final  battle  met- 
aphor comes  around,  after  Ehrlich- 
man  glumly  comments  that  "it's  the 
end  of  the  ball  game,"  P  responds, 
"Well,  it  is  for  this  time,  but  now 
and  then  you  have  one  fight  and 
win  the  battle."  The  usual  proverb, 
lodged  in  P's  head  just  as  firmly  as 
it  is  in  ours,  involves — after  winning 
the  battle — losing  the  war. 

As  striking  as  the  military  met- 
aphors are,  the  most  intriguing  shifts 
occur  in  the  hunting-and-fishing  se- 
quences, as  the  big-game  hunter  be- 
comes a  hunted  animal  ("We  have  a 
pretty  big  bag"  shifts  to  "It  is  ter- 
rible when  they  get  such  a  big 
bag" ) ;  and  the  confident  angler 
who  dangled  bait  before  the  Ervin 
Committee  ("They  didn't  bite  that 
one  very  fast,  did  they?")  becomes 
a  fish,  who  must  "take  the  gaff." 
SNAKES,  WOLVES,  FISH:  The  prose- 
cutors are  now  the  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen, and  John  Mitchell,  whom  P 
once  urged  to  go  after  "the  big 
game,"  has  become  fair  game  him- 
self: "The  real  target  here  is  Mit- 
chell." 


And  the  animals  that  surround  P 
as  he  flees  from  his  pursuers  are  no 
longer  the  "squealing"  weaklings 
from  "the  other  side,"  but  are  poi- 
sonous snakes  whose  very  existence 
paralyzes  him.  "Oh,  I'll  move  on  it. 
.  .  .  I'll  move  on  it.  I'm  just  trying  to 
think  about  whether — before  Ma- 
gruder  strikes." 

P  has  tried  to  hide  his  own  in- 
volvement. "Well,"  he  tells  Petersen 
in  an  apparently  inadvertent  burst  of 
honesty,  "I  am  just  trying  to  cover 
my  tracks  on  the  Dean  thing.  .  .  ." 
But  it  does  him  no  good,  and  the 
prosecutors,  "  trying  to  track  on  per- 
jury," are  gaining  on  him.  As  they 
close  in,  he  attempts  to  "reassure  his 
shrinking  crew  of  loyalists,  telling 
Haldeman,  "Look,  the  point  is  .  .  . 
throwing  you  to  the  wolves.  .  .  .  What 
does  that  accomplish?" 

What  it  accomplishes,  at  least  in 
metaphor,  is  to  lighten  the  load  so 
that  P  can  increase  his  own  distance 
from  his  pursuers.  And  in  reality, 
anyone  close  to  P  had  damn  well  bet- 
ter be  worried  about  his  doing  it. 
"Look,  if  they  get  a  hell  of  a  big 
fish,  that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  the 
fire  out  of  this  thing  on  the  cover-up 
and  all  that  sort.  If  they  get  the  Pres- 
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ident's  former  law  partner  an  \ 
ney  General,  you  know  .  . .'  ] 
bye,  John  Mitchell. 

There  are  eight  references' 
pie  implicated  in  Watergate 
with  Sirica,  who  "has  to  real  ' 
he's  getting  bigger  fish,"  as  tt 
fisherman,  and  the  prosecuto 
ing  by  "putting  a  net  c 
money."  But  though  P  is  will 
abandon  his  friends,  he  is  * . 
about  the  consequences  "wl 
big  fish  start  flopping  aroui  "| 
land.  He  is  equally  concerne 
what  happens  to  men  imme| 
water — to  creatures  out  of  tl 
ment,  in  an  environment 
personally  destroys  them  asl 
as  lack  of  water  destroys  a  fisj 
drowning:  In  an  extraordina 
ter  of  metaphors  beginning 
the  transcripts,  he  conjures 
ries  of  drowning  men.  He 
with  three  references  to  a 
ship,  from  which  Jeb  Magruc 
"pulled  the  plug,"  and  contiij 
imagine  Magruder  in  the  wat^ 
perate  (and  therefore  unc 
lable  I ,  "thrashing  around  .  . 
down  .  .  .  sinking."  Colson  is 
in  it  "up  to  his  navel,"  and  ti 
ters  are  rising,  "they'll  get  I 
tide  when  they  get  to  the  | 
jury." 

But  Colson  is  still  an  aptrt 
ally;  John  Dean  is  an  enem\  I 
and  Ehrlichman  plot  his  destri  ^ 
"I  wonder,  John,  I  wonder  tr :  | 
less  you  sank  Dean  .  .  ."  But,  li 
hunting  metaphor,  drownin§ 
works  two  ways,  and  P  tells  \^  E 
Rogers  that  Dean  is  after  HaL  I 
and  Ehrlichman.  "He's  doing  e  )q 
to  sink  "em."  Still  later,  heM 
plains  that  "Dean  is  the  onl  c 
who  can  sink  Haldeman  or  E.'lii 
man,"  and  that  "he  wants  toil 
them  down  with  him." 

Thus,  by  the  time  he  concluc  I 
last  recorded  conversation,  P's  a 
dismissal  of  Watergate  as  "o; 
those  side  issues"  has  given  wy 
a  pained  recognition  of  reality  1 
troops  are  deserting,  his  men  d  n 
ing.  the  big  fish  are  flopping  a'v 
on  the  beach,  and — most  sera 
— the  prosecutors  have  begun  I 
cover  his  tracks. 

Surveying  the  wreckage,  he  i 
to  Henry  Petersen  and — for  th<  I 
and  only  time  in  the  transcrl 
uses  the  word  that  has  been  i1 
thoughts  all  along.  "Suppose, 
says,  "he  starts  trying  to  imjil 
the  President." 
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WINE  TALK 

by  Austin,  Nichols 

M  de  Rausan  thought  so  highly  of 
this  wine  that  he  dumped  it  in 
the  Thames. 

Rather  than  sell  his  claret  to  London 
merchants  at  a  price  he  considered 
unworthy,  one  18th-century  proprie- 
tor of  Chateau  Rausan  began  throw- 
ing it  overboard,  cask  by  precious 
cask.  Finally,  with  four  barrels  bobbing 
in  the  river,  the  wine  merchants 
relented. 

Today,  we  at  Austin,  Nichols  find 
that  M.  de  Rausan's  pride  was  fully 
justified.  For  the  wine  from  his  vine- 
yard—now known  as  Chateau  Rausan- 
Segla  —  is  one  of  the  great  red  wines  in 
the  world.  Among  the  wines  of  Mar- 
gaux  — famous  for  their  bouquet  — it  is 
regarded  as  exceptionally  full  and 
fragrant. 

Of  Rausan,  the  wine  expert  Benja- 
min FrankJin  once  said,  "This  wine  I 
import  for  myself."  And  of  Rausan- 
Segla,  the  experts  at  Austin,  Nichols 
say.'  This  wine  we  import  for  you." 


IS  EN  BOUTEILLE  AU  CHATE 


AN  ABC  OF  P 

A  is  for  abuses  that  ap- 
palled the  President.  The  com- 
bination appeared  three  times 
in  P's  public  farewell  to  Ehr- 
lichman  and  Haldeman,  but  not 
at  all  in  private  conversation. 

B  is  for  begin  (3  times).  He 
uses  end  20  times. 

C  is  for  cut  (17),  especially 
in  "cutting  losses"  (8),  which 
sometimes  means  not  cutting 
losses  and  instead  continuing 
the  cover-up:  "If  We  continue 
to  cut  our  losses  ...  it  is  all  go- 
ing to  come  out  anyway." 

D  is  for  dumb  (7).  Segret- 
ti  (1),  Pat  Gray — "Damned 
dumb  Gray"  (3),  and  Edward 
Nixon  I  1 )  are  dumb.  But  as 
for  P:  "1  am  not  dumb." 

E  is  for  easy  (8),  half  of 
them  about  paying  Hunt  off: 
"That  would  be  easy." 

F  is  for  foundation  (3),  the 
tax-exempt  means  of  support 
for  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman 
if  they  are  indicted:  "Well,  I 
have  a  foundation  .  .  ." 

G  is  for  gear  ( 3  ) ,  all  in  Ehr- 
lichman's  gearing  up  a  hidden 
device  to  record  a  conversation 
with  John  Mitchell:  "Why  don't 
you  just  gear  it  up?" 

H  is  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre 
(  1  )  of  boiled  scapegoat:  "Give 
em  an  hors  d'oeuvre  and  may- 
be they  won't  come  back  for 
the  main  course.  Well,  out. 
John  Dean." 

I  is  for  immunity  (77). 
about  which  P  is  really  wor- 
ried: "The  immunity  thing 
j-cares  me  to  death." 

J  is  for  jury  ( 184) .  The  pub- 
lic flap  may  have  been  all 
about  the  Senate  Committee, 
but  all  committees  (CREEP, 
Cuban,  Banking  I  show  up  only 
140  times.  P  knows  where  the 
action  is. 

K  is  for  knight  (2),  both 
times  with  Judge  Sirica  as  a 
"White  Knight." 

L  is  for  leash  (1),  by  which 
P  controls  things:  "I've  got  Pe- 
tersen on  a  short  leash." 

M  is  for  mea  culpa  ( 1 )  but 
only  theoretically.  "It's  sort  of 
an  admitting  mea  culpa.  ...  I 
don't  want  to." 

N  is  for  nibble  (3),  all  with 


the  connotation  of  being  nib  I 
bled  "to  death." 

O  is  for  options  (10),  which! 
P  always  wants  to  have.  Which  ■ 
is  why  payoffs  are  necessary:! 
"We  have  to  keep  the  cap  onjfl 
the  bottle  that  much,  or  well 
don't  have  any  options." 

P  is  for  perfectly  (14),  as 
in  "perfectly  clear."  It  may  hem 
P's  most  famous  verbal  tic,  hutfl 
he  uses  perjury  24  times. 

Q  is  for  quash  (3),  all  in  I 
suggestions  that  evidence  be  I 
suppressed,  and  for  quiet  (5),B 
always  in  phrases  like  "moneyB 
to  keep  the  defendants  quiet."! 

R  is  for  ruthless  (1).  In  thejl 
context  of  his  abandoning  hisH 
closest  friends,  P  uses  it  onlyH 
once — and  that  once  of  Robert  I 
Kennedy:  "Bobby  was  a  ruth-^ 
less  (characterization  deleted)." 

S  is  for  she  (9).  He  is  used 
on  1,662  occasions;  P's  is  a 
man's  world. 

T  is  for  the  (4,653),  the  one 
word  which  P  just  barely  man- 
ages to  use  more  than  /  (4,390). 
In  normal  American  usage  the 
ratio  is  almost  14:1. 

U  is  for  "(unintelligible)" 
(  1.197,  together  with  "(inaudi- 
ble ) ,"  for  a  rate  of  once  every 
12.2  sentences.  I  In  the  conver- 
sation in  which  Dean  felt  P  was 
setting  him  up,  the  rate  is  once 
every  114  sentences.  Hmm. 

V  is  for  verse  ( 3 ) ,  once  as  a 
verb  and  twice  in  "chapter  and 
verse,"  where  it  means  detailed  j 
— even  Biblical — truth.  Thus 
in  the  famous  Dean  Report:  "I  ; 
don  t  want  too  much  chapter 
and  verse." 

W  is  for  Bob  Woodward  of 
the  Washington  Post  (9),  who 
wins  the  prize  as  most-men-  j 
tioned  reporter.  Seymour  Hersh 
of  the  New  York  Times  is  run- 
ner-up, with  8. 

X,  alas,  is  not  for  anything, 
though  the  computer  helpfully 
offered  one  each  of  xample,  xe, 
and  xig. 

Y  is  for  tough  yeah  (429) 
and  folksy  yep  (18).  And  for 
standard  yes  (88). 

Z  is  for  zealots  (2),  a  term 
that,  for  P,  is  interchangeable 
with  prosecutors. 


The  complete  works  of  the 
once  in  a  century  man  in 

a  once  in  a  lifetime  oner. 


How  do  you  begin  to  tell  about  one 
of  the  most  significant  publishing 
events  of  our  time?  Do  you  begin 
with  the  man  who  is  being  honored 
through  his  words?  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Or  do  you  begin  by  talking 
about  this  unique  set  of  books  itself? 
As  an  investment?  As  art?  As  a  history 
of  some  of  the  most  momentous 
events  of  the  first  half  of  this  century'? 
For  The  Collected  Works  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  published  to  mark  his 
centenary,  by  The  Library  of  Imperial 
History,  London,  England,  is  all  these 
things. 

If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  find  even  one  rare  out-of-print 
first  edition  of  any  of  Sir  Winston's 
writings  the  price  you  would  pay  could 
be  several  times  over  the  price  of  any 
one  volume  in  this  collection.  Yet  the 
collection  is  not  just  a  unique  and  im- 
portant first  edition.  It  is  a  rare  work 
of  art  because  it  becomes  at  once  a 
part  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  our 
civilization. 

The  facts  listed  below  may  give  you 
a  small  idea  as  to  the  workmanship 
that  has  gone  into  the  production  of 
these  books. 

Number  of  volumes  in  set:  34 

Binding:  Each  volume  is  fully  hand 
bound  in  natural  calfskin  vellum. 

Endpapers:  Green  levanto  marble  pat- 
tern, reproduced  on  special  heavy  text 
paper. 

Book  paper:  High  bulk,  Archive  Long 
Life  Text.  Estimated  minimum  working 
life,  500  years. 

Page  total  in  set:  Approximately 
17,000. 

Titling:  22  carat  gold. 


Page  edging:  22  carat  gold. 

You  might  also  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
saying  about  the  collection. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Heath,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  1970-74  re- 
fers to  it  as  "this  great  venture." 

Sir  Anthony  Eden  (Lord  Avon), 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  1955- 
57  speaks  of  "this  splendid  edition." 

The  Collected  Works  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  a  first  edition  of  such  out- 
standing integrity,  scholarship,  crafts- 
manship, and  beauty  that  it  must  be 
limited  to  universities  and  major  libra- 
ries of  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  private  subscribers. 

In  all,  only  1000  sets  of  this  34-vol- 
ume  collection  will  be  available  in  the 
United  States.  Two  hundred  of  these 
have  already  been  subscribed.  By  in- 
ternational copyright  law  they  cannot 
be  reprinted  in  any  form  for  42  years 
And  by  United  States  copyright  law, 
the  edition  will  remain  protected  for  a 
significant  period  thereafter. 

As  you  can  see  the  centenary  lim- 
ited edition  is  a  one-of-a-kind  that  the 
future  world  is  unlikely  to  see  again 
And  you  are  invited  to  own  it. 

For  $2500  or  a  deposit  of  $500  with 
twenty-four  succeeding  monthly  pay- 
ments, you  will  begin  to  receive  The 
Collected  Works  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Individual  volumes— the  first 
is  immediately  available— will  be  de- 
livered every  three  weeks  until  the  edi- 
tion is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
centenary  year  in  1975. 

We  urge  you  to  reply  promptly  The 
Collected  Works  is  a  first  edition  of 
which  there  can  never  be  a  second. 
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PIETY  IN  THE  BUNKER 


Keli<iiosit\  is  the  la-t  relume  ol  impeachable  Presidents 


\\m:i.\\  i  uinkgiE:  This  is 
Christian  country. 

MARK  TWAIN:  Why,  Carnegie, 
so  is  hell.  But  we  don't  brag  of 
this. 

HIS  NATION  IS  COD'S  NATION.  The 

office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  sacred." 
That  is  the  gospel  of  the  Reverend 
Sun  Myung  Moon.  When  Nixon, 
playing  Mr.  Bones  to  Mr.  Moon, 
came  out  of  the  White  House  last 
December  L3  to  greet  his  disciples 
of  the  Freedom  Leadership  Founda- 
tion, they  knelt  down  to  worship 
him.  That  was  as  good  an  indication 
as  we  needed  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  desperation.  Only  the  idol- 
aters  were  left  in  his  retinue.  When 
a  man  has  sacrificed  all  honor,  he 
must  settle  for  adoration.  The  poor 
Roman  emperors  had  no  way  left  to 
get  their  fellows'  attention  hut  to 
make  themselves  gods. 

Nothing  crazier  could  have  been 
imagined  than  for  Richard  Nixon — 
the  voice  of  the  South  and  the  Bible 
Belt,  of  Middle  American  Protes- 
tantism, of  antipornography  law- 
and-order — to  he  incensed  hy  an 
Oriental  power;  unless  it  were  for 
him  to  trot  out  a  Jesuit  casuist  to 
justify  these  ceremonies.  Back  in 
1960,  the  Reverend  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  endorsed  Richard  Nixon  in  or- 
der to  keep  Mr.  Kennedy  and  John 
XXIII  out  of  the  White  House.  And 
even  this  summer  some  regions  of 
the  dark  outback  called  the  attempted 
impeachment  of  Nixon  a  Catholic 
plot  lju-t  look  at  those  weird  Italian 
names — Rodino!  Sirica!).  Mean- 
while, Nixon,  digging  in  for  the  last 
assault,  drew  his  Catholic  Mafia  close 
around  him — General  Haig.  more 
fierce  in  piety  than  his  Jesuit  broth- 
er: Pat  Buchanan  and  Rose  Mary 


Woods;  Robert  Abplanalp  (a  Villa- 
nova  product).  The  Christian  Sci- 
entist banished  or  jailed,  only  the 
Catholics  were  left  inside  to  en- 
courage outside  fanatics  like  Sun 
Moon  and  Rabbi  KorfT. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  scoundrels.  That's 
wrong.  Religion  is.  It  perfectly  fit 
Nixon's  hope  that  we  would  not  no- 
tice  him,  so  awed  were  we  to  be  by 
his  office.  He  was  serving,  hy  saving, 
the  Presidency— as  his  flunkies  bur- 
gled and  lied,  in  1972,  to  reelect  the 
President.  There  is  a  double  with- 
drawal— from  the  Presidency  to  any 
one  particular  President,  and  from 
"the  President"  to  mere  Richard 
Nixon.  Nixon  was  an  admittedly  un- 
worthy upholder  of  his  position's 
majesty — which  is  just  the  approach 
that  allows  any  Pope  to  combine  per- 
sonal humility  and  institutional  gran- 
deur. The  theological  formula  is  ex 
opere  operato — that  is,  sacramental 
miracles  are  wrought  "by  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ceremony  itself" — not, 
in  the  first  place,  ex  opere  operantis, 
"by  the  efficiency  of  the  celebrant." 
So  we  are  to  forget  the  lecher  inside 
the  confessional  box,  or  the  drunk- 
ard at  the  altar — forget  the  man,  and 
think  only  of  his  vestments,  the  in- 
signia, the  paraphernalia  of  office. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  a  mere  appendage  to 
the  Spirit  of  '76,  and  we  must  bend 
our  knees  to  It.  no  matter  who  its 
occupant  might  be.  Nixon  presided 
over  his  own  Presidency  as  its  litur- 
gist.  And  this  plainest  of  men  made 
it  the  gaudiest  of  principalities. 
When  seized  with  self-doubt,  he  so- 
laced himself  with  palaces. 

Yet,  even  as  the  priest-king,  he 
had  to  settle  for  a  sorry  crew  of 
diviners  and  haruspices.  He  had  a 
millionaire   valet — but    it   was  just 


Bebe.  He  had  a  slick  White  w 
chaplain — who   is   his  own  ojl 
pariah.  He  was  worshiped — b Jj 
a  corrupt  Korean  regime's  leasifl 
orable  extension.  And  he  had  a  J 
who  cast  himself  as  a  stand-i  fnl 
all  our  dead  ex-Presidents.  Thi  ■  J 
something  very  sad  about  such« 
claims  when  they  come  marc  he  oil 
by  such  a  crew  of  moral  dwarfs 


The  Reverend  ]V 


IN  HIS  DEMONSTRATIONS  and  1(11 
ings,  this  right-wing  versio  ci 
Maharaj  Ji  used  the  motto  '|0li 
loves  Richard  Nixon."  That  cou 
a  deep  theological  statement,  a,at 
tempt  to  provoke  God  into  theo  :yJ 
The  Lord  boasted  to  Job  about  ieJ 
hemoth  and  Leviathan,  like  a  p<j:nlj 
proud  of  even  ill-favored  chilcM 
But  he  must  be  tempted  to  dfl 
Nixon  somewhere  in  the  last  j)w 
when  trying  to  explain  his  univlsej 
Yet  Mr.  Moon  did  not  mean  it  I 
way — he  obviously  considered  1 
Nixon  one  of  God's  better  strok*  I 
thing  to  boast  of.  Isn't  he  power  l?1 
He  leads  the  world's  greatest  I 
pire.  What  further  sign  do  we  i  I 
of  the  heavenly  favor? 

Caliban  said  that  his  coloni  rs 
had  taught  him  a  language  in  wl'A 
he  could  curse  them.  We  taught  ffl 
Moon  a  religious  vocabulary  i 
which  to  bless  us — but  his  blessi;* 
are  a  curse.  We  taught  him  that  ( i 
loves  a  succeeder — not  like  til 
prodigal  Son  of  his  who  went  fi 
and  got  crucified  and  had  to  be 

Garry  Wills,  a  syndicated  columnist,  is  I 
author  of  Nixon  Agonistes:  The  Crisis  oil 
Self-Made  Man  (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  I 
Ruined  Choirs:  Douht,  Prophecy,  and  Ri 
cal  Religion  (Doubleday). 
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edj  True,  the  crucified  later  got 
ilJ  on  gold  instruments  of  tor- 
,  ]  bleed  rubies — and  then  he 
lJ  back  into  the  family.  But  on 

hJ  is  the  religion  we  taught  our 
ei  colonies,  and  Moon  comes  in- 
3i|  i  to  remind  us  of  it,  and  get 
1. 1  lake  a  buck  for  God.  How 
uns  does  the  Pope  have?  Not 
n  -not  nearly  as  many  as  Mr. 
lad.  So  Nixon  was  our  Pope. 
;at  Korean  succeeder,  reported 
,vorth  $10  million,  comes  to 
ther  country  (the  colonizing 
»  show  us  he  has  built  a  better 
mouse-trap.  Once  emperors 
•  gods,  the  empire  sends  back 
0|  s  fringes  rather  embarrassing 
m|  of  cult  offering.  The  surpris- 
ng  is  that  mainline  Protestants 
ng  with  this  Oriental  cult.  Or 
>s  it  is  not  so  surprising.  All 
Htisms  in  ruin  tend  to  lean  upon 
Dther.  God  as  a  daddy  with 
rtf  power  left  to  spank  has  gone 
0|  riding,  and  only  the  nuclear 
tick  looks  credible  still.  In 
ense,  Nixon  did  more  to  bail 
ad  than  vice  versa. 

trading  of  absolutisms  was 
hing  we  became  familiar  with 
*  Fifties,  when  there  were  so 
converters  from  Communism 
rist.  Even  Whittaker  Chambers 
up  one  faith  to  embrace  Rich- 
Jixon  and  Christianity.  The  Col- 
of  this  world  have  just  gone 
Istep  farther,  giving  up  even 
a  for  Christ.  But  far  more  try 


ng  to  both  at  the  same  time — 
?ven  tend  to  mix  them  up.  Even 
>bi  like  Baruch  Korff  compared 
n  to  a  Christ  betrayed  by  Ju- 
;  of  the  media. 


Baruch  Korff 


FEW  MONTHS  AGO,  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers  showed 
Nixon  accepting,  with  a  ra- 
apprehensive  look,  a  very  slim 
'me  of  his  praises  from  an  in- 
•rate   self-praiser   named  Korff. 

President  had  good  reason  for 
asiness — Korff  had.  among  other 
gs,  just  tried  to  incite  the  Vice- 
sident  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
y  the  Constitution.  But  if  Nixon 

not  going  to  take  his  book  from 

source,  where  else  could  he  look? 

ou  may  have  noticed  that  Mr. 
on  s  grand  reign  produced  no 
Hratory  literary  work.  This  was 


"I  don't  mind  being  mans  best  friend, 

but  he  carries  it  too  damned  far.  " 


12  Years  Old  Worldwide  •  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  86  Proof 
General  Wine  ck  Spirits  Co.,  N.Y. 
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not  for  lack  of  trying.  Early  in  Nix- 
on's reign,  a  Time  reporter  sent  me  an 
I  interoffice  memo  from  Washington 
\%hich  >aid  there  was  a  hunt  on  for 
|  an  official  biographer.  There  was  rea- 
I  son  to  hope,  at  that  point,  for  some- 
one respectable,  which  ruled  out 
some  of  the  obvious  hacks  who  had 
\s  ritten  about  him  before.  I  later 
asked  Pat  Buchanan  if  the  hunt  had 
been  successful,  and  he  said  it  had: 
Jeffrey  Hart,  a  \ational  Review  edi- 
tor, had  been  anointed  and  had  gone 
to  work.  The  plan  was  for  the  book 
to  be  ready  by  the  1972  election,  but 
Hart  told  me  his  publishers  had 
some  objection  to  his  first  manu- 
script. I  He  was  pretending  that  the 
book  was  not  authorized.  I  Then 
James  Buckley,  \ational  Review's 
candidate  for  anything,  came  out 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation.  The 
book  is  not  expected  to  appear.  So 
Nixon,  who  turned  down  the  hacks, 
had  to  settle  for  a  kook  named  Korff . 

Rabbi  Korff's  religion  seems  to  be 
Rabbi  Korff,  so  maybe  he  does  not 
belong  in  this  survey.  He  presents 
himself  as  filling  in  for  all  the  ex- 
Presidents  who  died  recently  and 
could  not  come  to  their  successor's 
defense.  When  Gerald  Ford  did  not 
accept  this  plan — which  called  for 
Ford  to  refuse  the  Presidency  should 
Nixon  be  impeached — Korff  decided 
Ford  was  equivocal:  "I  am  not  afraid 
to  make  categorical  statements,  un- 
like the  Vice-President."  The  Rabbi 
not  only  refuses  to  take  oaths  him- 
self; he  thought  the  only  categorical 
act  for  Ford  was  to  break  his  oath 
to  the  Constitution. 

When  not  egging  on  Mr.  Ford,  the 
Rabbi  elicited  mumbles  of  agreement 
from  Nixon.  Isn't  George  Meany 
the  "archdeacon  of  impeachment"? 
Well,  sort  of.  Wasn't  John  Ehrlich- 
man's  conviction  a  "blot  on  justice"? 
Korff  said  the  President  did  not  dis- 
agree. Indeed,  the  President  went 
farther  than  his  imp  of  suggestion 
on  this  one.  adding  that  it  would  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  get  a  fair  trial  in 
Washington.  When  Kingman  Brew- 
ster said  blacks  could  not  get  a  fair 
trial  in  New  Haven,  Spiro  Agnew 
treated  that  as  an  attack  on  our  whole 
system  of  justice. 

Rabbi  Korff  thinks  very  well  of 
himself  and  Mr.  Nixon,  but  not  so 
well  of  the  press  or  of  women.  He 
boasts  of  his  conquests  to  Sally 
Quinn.  telling  her  that  his  wife — a 
quarter  of  a  century  younger  than 
he  is — has  good  reason  to  fear  his 


"digressions."  But  women  sho  1. 
kept  in  their  place,  so  men  c  L 
"aggressive  and  domineering.v 
he  added,  should  never  "set  i 
fathers  yield  to  their  mothers.! 
swagger  is  paired  with  a  cringe  i 
ing  a  link  between  him  and  1 1 
sentful  client:  "The  entire  adi 
tration  is  held  captive  by  the 
ington  Post.  ...  I  feel  like  I  ,| 
Hanoi  and  not  in  Washington.'^ 
Korff  and  the  President  are 
to  their  religion,  which  is  their  i  i 
The  Rabbi  feels  Mr.  Nixon 
not  indulge  in  racial  epithetsl 
that  it  would  make  any  differe  | 
he  did:  "Frankly,  I  have  refenl 
my  friends  as  that  goy  or 
sa."  We  are  not  told  what 
quaintances  call  the  Rabbi. 

John  McLaughlin, 

F\  AT  HER    MC    LAUGHLIN    IS  t\ 
placed  parson.  He  was  not  p.' 
the  Catholic  old  guard  at  the  M 
House — he  began  to  see  the  ex'l 
ident  about  the  same  time,  an  ■ 
the  same  reason,  that  Korff  saw 
McLaughlin  is  not  even  part  ci 
new  Catholic  majority  Nixon 
to  create  in  response  to  Kevin 
hps'  ethnic  Republican  theology^ 
Buchanan,  who  is  at  least  a  hm 
defender  of  his  favorite  crook,  <sl 
Michael  Novak  to  the  White  F.j 
in  1972  to  fish  for  the  new  etrj 

Father  McLaughlin  does  not  si 
for  this  constituency.  With  his  s^l 
ficial  Eastern  overlay  of  sophi-a 
tion.  he  is  a  throwback  to  the  h-« 
Bing  Crosbyisin  of  the  Fifties.1 
first  tactic  of  Catholics  wantir  I 
"belong"  as  Americans  was  to  c^l 
and  join  the  country  club.  But  b  b 
Fifties  John  Courtney  Murray  4, 
polished  this  act  to  a  subtler  s  ■ 
He  presided  at  Henry  Luce  symj  =a 
as  a  clerical  Robert  Hutchins.  ■ 
type  largely  disappeared  with  thi  au 
of  Camelot.  but  it  obviously  sh.  a( 
Father  McLaughlin's  ideals.  Htm 
pired  to  be  a  with-it  "media  pr  t 
— even  though  he  still  has  not  lea  3< 
that  the  noun  "media"  is  plural  * 
keeps  informing  us  on  TV  thatU 
media  w  e\  il.  He  also  became  ai  t 
stant  expert  on  impeachment  « 
quoting  with  great  approval  the  k 
professor  whose  name  he  still  mis  I 
nounces  I  Bick-e/).  Names  trouble  I 
— a  real  trial  for  a  name-droppe 

His  religious  superior  made  ai  i 
advised  attempt  to  recall  Father  ■ 


gl  n  after  the  White  House  priest 
c|  onized  the  Nixon  of  the  tran- 
pl  This  was  taken  as  a  political 
ii3  nent,  though  I  am  told  that 
j  d   objection   was  religious: 
J  McLaughlin,    a    man  who 
k]  vow  of  strict  obedience  to  re- 
authority,  had  told  an  audi- 
e]  at  he  was  responsible  to  only 
in  on  earth — Richard  Nixon, 
ghlin  weathered  his  recall  by 
g  to  activist  Jesuits  like  Rob- 
nan  and  Daniel  Berrigan.  The 
rison   does   him    no  honor, 
tef  Cardinal  Spellman  pressured 
suit  provincial  into  banishing 
an  in  the  Sixties,  Father  Dan 
1  and  went  off  to  Mexico.  Be- 
both   Drinan   and  Berrigan 
tayed  on  good  terms  with  their 
pe  ors,  getting  approval  for  their 
)dj  of  life,  which  is  not  extrava- 
r  secular.  By  contrast,  the  pro- 
1  who  gave  McLaughlin  per- 


in  to  go  to  the  White  House, 


le  one  who  later  tried  to  recall 
have  both  said  that  he  misled 
it  McLaughlin's  sense  of  duty 
i  d  engaged  by  nothing  higher 
ai'  the  preservation   of  Richard 
is  i  at  any  cost.  His  theology  of 
)y  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
should  blow  off  steam  by  en- 
ging    young    aides    to  think 
gh  the  logistics  of  paying  hush 
y.  Older-style  moralists  would 
that  offering  "an  occasion  of 
n  And  the  arguments  used  by  Mc- 
hlin  proved  too  much  for  even 
i  am  Buckley  to  abide,  prompt- 
ly me  of  that  columnist's  rare  mo- 
s  of  outrage  over  Watergate: 
I  he  [Nixon]  believe  that  a  paid 
ultant  wearing  a  Roman  collar 
1  transubstantiate  the  tapes  from 
icks-room  discussions  about  how 
y  the  Statue  of  Liberty  into  sac- 
lct  deliberations  of  a  man  iden- 
I  by  Father  McLaughlin  as  'the 
test  moral  leader  of  the  last  third 
lis  century'  ?" 

he  Buckley  outburst,  when  it 
\  was  a  honey:  "Either  Mr. 
m  believes  what  Fr.  McLaughlin 
,  in  which  case  he  has  complete- 
ist  touch  with  reality;  or  else  he 
sn't  believe  it,  but  he  thinks  it 
work,  in  which  case  he  has  com- 
ely lost  touch  with  reality."  What 
npted  Mr.  Buckley's  anger  is  the 
cept,  now  related  to  the  witness 
Thomas  a  Becket,  of  "the  honor 
Sod."  And  perhaps  the  last,  best 
5on  for  impeaching  the  President 
dd  have  been  to  save  God's  hon- 


YOU  MAY  NEVER 
KNOW  HOW  GOOD 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER 
YOU  ARE. 


If  the  pictures  you  see  in  your  mind  are  better  than  what  come  out 
of  your  camera,  maybe  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about  a  new  camera. 

Consider  a  Minolta  XK:  the  camera  that  was  designed  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  you.  As  the  first  and  only  35mm  reflex  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  electronics  and  the  versatility  of  a  total  system,  it  offers  un- 
precedented creative  freedom  and  handling  ease  for  the  involved  pho- 
tographer. 

An  electronically  controlled  titanium  shutter  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
XK.  Its  range  of  speeds  is  wider  than  on  any  camera  in  the  world:  from 
16  full  seconds  to  l/2000th  second.  And  it  is  remarkably  quiet,  vibra- 
tion-free and  accurate. 

The  XK's  shutter  sets  itself  automatically  for  correct  exposure, 
according  to  the  lens  opening  you  select.  Light  is  measured  automatically 
by  a  built-in  metering  system  so  unique  it's  patented. 

You  can  also  set  the  XK's  shutter  manually  without  losing  creative 
mastery  over  every  picture  situation.  Because  the  Auto-Electro  view- 
finder  shows  shutter  speeds,  aperture  and  a  low-light  warning  signal,  you 
need  never  look  away  from  your  subject  as  you  focus  and  compose. 

Since  your  camera  needs  will  almost  certainly  change,  the  XK  is 
designed  to  change  with  them.  You  may  switch  to  any  of  four  interchange- 
able viewfinders  or  nine  focusing  screens.  A  full  system  of  interchange- 
able Rokkor-X  lenses, 
ranging  from  fisheye  to 
super-telephoto,  provides 
still  more  versatility. 


Five  years  from  now,  all  fine  35mm  cameras  vvill  offer  the  innovations  that 
have  caused  every  major  photographic  magazine  to  acclaim  the  Minolta 
XK.  If  you're  at  all  serious  about  photography,  you'll  find  tne  Minolta  XK 
is  a  camera  worth  examining  personally.  For  the  name  of  your  nearest 
retailer  and  literature,  write  Minolta  Corp.,  Advanced  Systems  Division, 
101  Williams  Dr.,  Ramsey,  N.J.  07446.  In  Canada.-  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  RQ. 
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Incomparable 
Cruises  to  the 
Caribbean, 
South  America  and 
Mayaland. 


We'll  take  you  to  the  most  exciting  ports  of  the  Deep 
Caribbean— visiting  South  America  and  Mayaland.  14-day  cruises 
with  "all-in-one"  low  cost  Air/Sea  packages  from  major  cities. 
Six  14-day  cruises  start  Dec.  21.  The  ports  of  call  are:  Cap.  Haitien, 
St.  Thomas,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  La  Guaira,  Curacao,  Santo 
Domingo,  Montego  Bay,  Grand  Cayman,  Playa  del  Carmen, 
Port  Everglades. 

Other  cruises  available:  "Sunshine  Coast  of  South  America" 
(Stella  Oceanis,  sailings  begin  Dec.  24)  and  "Galapagos  Islands 
and  Mayaland  (Stella  Maris,  sailings  begin  Dec  23). 

Money-Saving  Air/Sea  Packages  Available  For  All  Ships! — 

Solaris  passengers,  round  trip  air  transportation  available 
between  Miami  or  Port  Everglades  (Ft.  Lauderdale),  and  major 
cities  all  over  the  U.S. 

Exceptional  Ships  For  The  Discriminating  Traveler— 

The  name  "Sun  Line"  is  known  throughout  the  travel  world 
as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  luxurious  in  sea  travel.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  making  the  "Stellas"— the  Solaris, 
the  Oceanis  and  the  Maris— the  most  elegantly  beautiful  vessels 
in  cruise  service. 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  send^coupon  below  for  more  information. 
The  "Stellas,"  Solaris,  OceanisX  and  Maris,  are  ships  of  Greek  registry. 


Sun  Line,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Please  send  free  brochures  on  Sun  Lines's  cruises  to  "Caribbean/Mayaland  □, 
"South  America"  □  and  "Calapagos/Mayaland"  □ 
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beer,  trotted  out  in  histor 
perors  and  princes  to  bat 
grinrv  deeds."  Even  the 
pered  G.  K.  Chesteron  res] 
this  way  when  F.  F_  Sm 
Lord  Birkenhead  >  argued 
ment  that  Welsh  disesta 
had  "shocked  the  consciei 
ery  Christian  community  in 
Chesterton's  reply  has  t 
classic: 


I 


Are  they  cknsins  to  their  en  h 
F.  E.  SM 

W hem  the  Breton,  boat-lent  utd 
Are  they.  SrrM 
Do  they,  fasting,  trembling, 
bleeding, 
W ait  the  newi  from,  this  or  I 
city? 

Groaning  That i  the  Secone.  \ 
ReadingT 
Hissing  "There  is  still 
Committee  T 
If  the  voice  of  Cecil  falters,  m 
If  McKenna's  point  has  pi\  { 
Do  they  tremble  for  their  allrs$ 
Do  they,  SmU 

The  poem  ranges  out  amoij 
sian  peasants,  who  have  to  gtjfl 
sard  translated  to  find  oulllj 
Wales  is — so  they  can  learn  ted 
a  curate's  pay  in  Cardiff  sa*l 
Smith: 

It  would  greatly.  I  must  oum,M 
Soothe  me,  Sn  it 
It  you  left  this  theme  alone. 

HolySn+l 
For  your  legal  cause  or  civil' 

You  fight  well  and  get  your  at: 
For  your  God  or  dream  or  <« 

You  will  answer  not  to  mt ' 
Talk  about  the  pews  and  stet  le 
And  the  Cash  that  goes  therevik! 
But  the  souls  of  Christian 
peoples  .  .  . 

Chuck  it,  Sm  k! 

It  is  the  only  answer  that  rid 
far  enough  down  to  the  cum  t 
fenses  of  our  pious  men.  Mr.  1 
suggested  that  God  made  Nix  i 
center  of  empire  on  earth?  Ch  :k 
Moon !  Rabbi  Korfl  claimed  ■  < 
not  "bring  in  religion,"  an<  tl 
compared  Nixon   to   King   I  nri 
Chuck  it,  Korff !  Father  John  c  r 
Nixon's  temporizings  would  s  * 
from  situation  morality9  Chi  k 
Mac! 
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Now!  Preview  the  great  new 

^  Deutsche 

\jhammuprwn 

recording  of  the  complete 

OUR  SYMPHONIES  OF  BRAHMS 

superbly  conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

ALL  4  RECORDS 
OR  LESS  THAN  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

plus  free  auditions  of  important  new  recordings 
months  before  they  are  available  to  the  public! 


\hms'  Four  Symphonies  —  most  magnificent  since  Beethoven's!  The 
Inordinary  new  recording  of  them  from  Deutsche  Grammophon 
rs  Claudio  Abbado  conducting  four  of  the  world"s  greatest  orches- 
.  This  album  will  not  be  available  to  the 
lerican  public  for  many  months,  but 

may  preview  it  now  for  ten  days, 
•tout  charge,  without  obligation.  And 

may  keep  all  four  records  for  less 
n  the  price  of  one  —  yes.  more  than 
'c  off  the  suggested  list  price  at  which 
y  will  eventually  be  sold  in  stores! 
"he  Carnegie  Hall  Selection  Commit- 
s  report  accompanying  the  album 
ntSut  why  these  performances  were 
;Ie<r^ut  for  their  recommendation: 
hly  conceived,  deeply  felt  interpre- 
ons  by  young  Claudio  Abbado,  Italy's 
most  present-day  conductor  . .  .  the 
>recedented  opportunity  for  you  to 
oy  and  compare  four  orchestras  un- 
passed  in  precision,  responsiveness 
I  tonal  splendor  — the  Vienna  Phil- 
monic,  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Dresden 
te  Orchestra  and  London  Sym- 
ony...plus  Deutsche  Grammo 
3n's  incredibly  lifelike  sound, 
e  four  stereo  records  them- 
ves  are  superior,  silent- 
'faced  European  pressings 
nufactured  to  highest  quality 
itrol  standards,  and  come  in  a  hand 
ne  hinged  case  with  illustrated  brochure 
J  exclusive  Committee  report. 
3ur  preview  offer  of  Brahms'  Four  Symphonies 
imited!  So  please  mail  card  or  the  coupon  on  this  page 
lay.  Listen  for  ten  days.  Then  either  return  the  album  and  pay 
thing,  or  keep  it  for  only  $6.98  plus  small  postage/handling  charge 
id  sales  tax  in  New  York).  This  is  a  savings  of  $24.94  off  the 
ggested  retail  price  when  the  regular  edition  is  finally  released, 
iw  you  can  be  first  to  enjoy  the  greatest  new  recordings! 
'  replying  now,  you  assure  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  receiving,  for 
ure  ten-day  free  previews,  special  advance  editions  of  major  new 
'urns ..  .chosen  exclusively  for  the  International  Preview  Society 
the  Carnegie  Hall  Selection  Committee.  Since  the  Society  is  not  a 


record  "club",  you  will  never  be  required  to  buy  any  album,  nor  will 
you  receive  a  "record-of-the-month"  like  clockwork.  Only  when  the 
Committee  discovers  a  new  album  of  the  most  extraordinary  musical 
interest,  artistic  excellence  and  technical  quality  will  it  be  sent  for 
your  free  audition,  so  that  there  will  often  be  months  when  no  album 
at  all  is  offered  by  the  International  Preview  Society. 

In  every  case,  you  will  preview  these 
records  long  before  they  reach  the  stores 
...with  the  option  of  purchasing  any 
album  you  wish,  in  a  superb  imported 
pressing,  including  exclusive  Committee 
report . . .  never  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
ordinary  edition  will  retail  for  months 
ater,  and  frequently  at  big  savings.'  You 
may  cancel  this  arrangement  at  any  time. 

If  you  truly  love  great  music,  please 
mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  exciting 
Brahms'  Four  Symphonies  preview. 


All  4  records  only 

$^98 


(plus  small  postage  handling  charge)  if  you 
decide  to  keep  them  after  your  free  audition! 


fill  out  and  mail 


card  is  missing 
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FOUR-FOR-IESS-THAN-THE-PRICE-OF-ONE  PRIVILEGE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PREVIEW  SOCIETY 

175  Community  Drive.  Great  Neck.  N  Y.  1 1025 

Please  send,  lor  my  free  audition,  the  superb  recording  of  Brahms'  Pour  Symphonies  by 
Claudio  Abbado  I  may  return  it  ->fter  ten  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  keep  all  four  records 
and  pay  only  $6  98  complete,  plus  small  postage/handlmf  charge  (and  sales  tax  in  New  York) 
This  is  $24  94  off  suggested  list  price  of  the  regular  edition,  when  it  becomes  available  months  from 
now.  I  will  also  receive,  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  months,  free  ten-day  previews  of  albums  chosen  by 
the  Carnegie  Hall  Selection  Committee,  far  in  advance  of  general  release-  I  may  keep  any  album  for 
no  more,  and  often  tor  far  less,  than  suggested  list  price  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  minimum 
number  of  albums  and  I  may  cancel  this  arrangement  at  any  time 
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Bo  Burlingham 


PARANOIA  IN  POWER 


In  which  Tom  Charle*  Huston  tells  an  ex-Weatherman  how  he  failed  to  outsmart  the  FBI's  B{ 
\<>.  1— and  thereby  inspired  the  White  House  Plumbers 


ON  the  DAIS,  Tom  Charles  Huston 
tamped  his  pipe,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  surveyed  the  assem- 
blage with  the  look  of  a  classics  pro- 
fessor whose  course  has  been  over- 
enrolled  with  football  players.  Seven- 
ty-five, maybe  100  conservative  stal- 
warts had  gathered  in  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  of  Philadelphia — an 
odd  assortment  of  urchins,  house- 
wives, and  pasty-faced  ideologues 
discussing  Watergate  in  nervous  and 
distracted  tones.  They  had  come  to 
listen  to  the  man  whom  President 
Nixon  had  selected  in  June  1970  to 
coordinate  a  massive  assault  on  street 
fighters,  pig  callers,  bomb  planters, 
anarchists,  arsonists,  and  rioters. 
Huston  was  then  twenty-nine,  and 
rash  enough  to  challenge  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  control  of  the  internal 
security  apparatus.  With  one  swat, 
however,  old  Badge  Number  One  had 
wrecked  the  upstart's  "domestic  spy 
plan"  and  his  government  career  as 
well.  In  June  1971  Huston  returned 


to  his  native  Indiana  to  practice  law 
in  obscurity  until  John  Dean  ab- 
sconded from  the  White  House  with 
his  top-secret  memoranda.  Now  he 
was  in  Philadelphia  to  talk  to  the 
local  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
on  "Government  Surveillance  of  Pri- 
vate Citizens:  Necessary  or  Omi- 
nous?"— which  seemed  to  me  a  little 
like  Meyer  Lansky  discussing  busi- 
ness ethics  with  a  group  of  jukebox 
salesmen. 

I  myself  was  anything  but  a  casual 
observer,  having  run  riot  with  the 
Weathermen  back  when  Huston  was 
stalking  the  New  Left.  Until  scarcely 
six  weeks  earlier,  moreover,  I  had 
been  under  indictment  for  conspir- 
acy to  "use  bombs,  destructive  de- 
vices, and  explosives  to  destroy  police 
installations  and  other  civic,  business, 
and  educational  buildings  through- 
out the  country  and  to  kill  and  in- 

Bo  Burlingham  is  a  former  editor  of  Ram- 
parts. He  is  now  a  free-lance  writer  living 
in  Boston. 


jure  persons  therein."  A  f< 
grand  jury  in  Detroit  brough  ft 
charges  on  July  23,  1970,  the 
day  that  the  Huston  Plan  went  mi 
effect.  Three  years  later,  pur.  it] 
about  the  plan  prompted  Ft  n 
Judge  Damon  J.  Keith  to  ore; 
hearing  into  possible  goverr  ti 
misconduct,  such  as  mail  tai « 
ing.  The  intelligence  agencies  in 
died,  warning  that  any  such  in 
might  disclose  "vital  national- col 
rity  information,"  and  so  on  Oc  w 
15,  1973,  the  Justice  Depart  ii 
moved  to  dismiss  the  indictmer 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  teleph  e) 
Huston  and  told  him  of  my  in)  eel 
in  his  reflections  on  the  politica  ri 
sis  of  1969  and  1970.  Huston  ad 
been  there,  the  resident  White  F  isi 
expert  on  the  New  Left  in  the 
turbulent  year  of  a  turbulent  de<  k 
He  had  had  a  hand  in  formul  m 
administration  strategy  for  ric  n{ 
the  country  of  public  enemies  kt 
me  and  my  cohorts.  It  does  not  <  etj 
happen  that  the  quail  gets  the  chicfl 
to  discuss  old  times  with  the  he  id 
and  something  about  it  appeal*  to 
both  of  us.  "You  know,"  said  la 
hound,  "I've  wondered  myself  ant 
what  exactly  has  changed  bet' ei 
then  and  now." 

As  we  talked  long-distance, 
curiosity  heightened  my  own.  ' 
been  reading  that  new  book  on  S] 
he  told  me,  "and  I  don't  know  i 
accurate,  but   I  was  intereste<  H 
learn  that  you  people  were  frustr  I 
because  nobody  was  listening  to  I 
You  know,  we  felt  the  same  t 
at  the  White  House.  It  seeme<  a 
though  a  momentous  crisis  wa  i 
hand,  and  nobody  was  aware  of  oi 
cared."  At  length,  he  invited  m  K 
meet  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  i  - 
on  that  December  morning — I  ft  I 
myself  among  the  Young  Amerii 
for  Freedom  in  the  Commodore  I 
ry  Room  of  the  Benjamin  Fran  I 
Hotel. 
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IBM  Imports 


From  $1.26  in  1952 
to  1  cent  today 

ile  the  cost  of  just  about  everything  has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
the  cost  of  doing  things  by  computer  has  been  a  noteworthy  exception. 

Although  computers  have  become  increasingly  useful  as  their  speed  and 
capacity  have  multiplied,  their  cost  per  operation  has  declined  sharply  since  the 
first  commercial  computer  was  installed  less  than  25  years  ago. 

For  example,  in  1952  it  cost  $1.26  to  do  100,000  multiplications  on  an  IBM 
computer.  Six  years  later,  the  cost  had  dropped  to  26  cents.  By  1964,  those  same 
100,000  multiplications  could  be  executed  for  12  cents— and  by  1970,  for  5  cents. 
Today,  they  can  be  done  for  a  penny. 

All  this  against  the  current  of  inflation  that  has  seen  an  80%  rise  in  the  gov- 
ernment's Consumer  Price  Index  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

This  astonishing  reduction  in  a  computer's  per-function  cost  has  led  to 
important  savings  in  the  overall  cost  of  doing  a  given  data  processing  task.  It  has 
been  brought  about  by  technological  advances  such  as  the  miniaturization  of 
computer  circuitry.  Such  advances  have  made  possible  vast  increases  in  com- 
putation speed— from  about  2,000  multiplications  a  second  on  an  IBM  com- 
puter in  1952  to  more  than  2,000,000  a  second  today. 

These  improvements  have  resulted  from  constant  pioneering  by  hundreds 
of  companies  in  the  data  processing  industry,  pioneering  that  continues  today. 
Over  the  years,  IBM  has  invested  more  than  $6  of  every  $100  of  gross  income 
in  research  and  development. 

Lowered  computation  costs  make  it  practical  to  use  computers  in  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  applications— resulting  in  such  benefits  as  faster  handling  of 
airlines  reservations,  better  use  of  resources  in  manufacturing,  and  the  saving  of 
human  lives  through  swift  medical  diagnosis. 

Further  reductions  could  bring  about  still  greater  benefits— benefits  that  will 
be  seriously  needed.  Should  the  world's  population  increase  by  some  800  million 
people  by  1985  as  expected,  there  will  be  unprecedented  demands  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  medicine,  transportation  and  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
computer  can  greatly  aid  productivity  in  each  of  these  areas. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  lower  the  cost  of  computing,  the  more  sig- 
nificant the  computer's  contributions  to  society  can  be. 
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Brother  Timothy's 
Napa  Valley  Notebook 


NapaValley 
( JamayNoir 

ur  red  varietal  Gamay 
Noir  is  made  from  the 
grape  sometimes  called 
"Gamay  Noir  a  Jus  Blanc"  in  the 
Beaujolais  area  of  France. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  our 
soils  and  climate,  we  were  able  to 
select  a  perfect  spot  for  Gamay 
Noir  in  our  Napa  Valley  vine- 
yards, and  the  grape  has  flour- 
ished. Its  wine  has  i  -any  highly 
gratifying  characteristics.  There  is 
great  mellowness,  and  a  velvety 
softness.  Proper  aging,  both  in 
oaken  casks  and  in  the  bottle  has 
developed  all  its  early  promise, 
and  given  it  a  fine  bouquet. 

We  make  certain  Gamay 
Noir  does  not  leave  our  cellars  till 
it  is  ready  to  drink,  but  as  with 
our  other  premium  red  wines,  it 
w  ill  continue  to  improve  in  your 
ow  n  "cellar"  for  another  three  or 
tour  years.  Store  on  its  side  in  a 
cool,  darkened  area. 

h^Sfl^  jsc. 

CELLARMAS  FER.  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS 
N'APA  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 

Worldwide  Distributors  Fromm  .ind  Sichel,  Inc 
S.in  Francisco.  California 


Huston  was  introduced  to  en- 
thusiastic applause  as  a  former 
White  House  aide.  With  great  pre- 
cision and  considerable  detachment, 
he  outlined  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  internal-security  threats,  discus- 
sed the  issue  historically  and  theoret- 
ically, and  then  launched  into  a 
description  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted the  administration  in  1969 
and  1970.  He  knew  the  statistics,  and 
he  laid  them  out  like  a  card  sharp 
showing  a  straight  flush:  bomb 
scares,  actual  bombings,  schools  shut 
down,  arrests,  National  Guard  alerts, 
burnings  of  ROTC  buildings,  police 
injured,  police  killed,  civilians  killed, 
sniping  incidents.  ("My  God,"  I 
thought,  "were  we  really  as  close  to 
full-scale  insurrection  as  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  believe?") 

"Looking  back,"  he  said,  "it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  people  now 
think  that  the  administration  over- 
reacted. And  had  I  known  at  the  time 
that,  if  we  had  done  nothing,  the 
problem  would  just  go  away,  I  would 
have  recommended  that  we  do  noth- 
ing. But  we  did  not  understand 
that  it  would  go  away,  and  I  don't 
think  that  any  reasonable  person 
could  have  known  this.  Something 
had  to  be  done." 

He  paused,  then  continued.  "In 
the  last  analysis,  I  suppose  this  is  an 
example  of  the  dangers  of  letting 
down  your  guard  against  increased 
executive  power — no  matter  what  the 
circumstances.  Not  that  the  danger 
was  not  real,  but  in  this  case  the  risk 
of  the  remedy  was  as  great  as  the  dis- 
ease. There  was  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept without  challenge  the  Execu- 
tive's claim  to  increased  power. 
That's  why  we  acted  as  we  did,  and 
it  was  a  mistake." 

Huston  was  the  soul  of  reason,  and 
I  could  not  suppress  a  certain  re- 
spect for  the  man.  Had  Nixon  been 
able  to  muster  up  half  so  much  can- 
dor, I  thought,  he  would  have  come 
through  Watergate  like  a  water  lily: 
wet  but  sweet-smelling.  (Huston's 
candor  did  have  limits,  however. 
When  I  later  asked  him  for  a  copy 
of  his  speech,  he  declined  on  advice 
of  counsel.  "I  don't  want  to  mis- 
quote you,"  I  said.  "But  if  I  don't 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  speech,"  he 
countered,  "I  can  always  say  you 
misquoted  me."  Deniability. ) 

As  Huston  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  dais,  another  speech  began.  If 
it  interested  him  at  all,  he  did  not 
let  it  show.  And  when,  at  length,  the 


audience  began  to  ask  questi. 
was  curt  in  his  comments,  i 
ing  in  barbed  monosyllables 
lenged  by  one  critic  about  tl 
dom  of  the  1970  plan,  he  r| 
"Clearly  you  should  have  beet 
instead  of  me."  He  seemed 
tient  for  it  to  end. 

Then   a   middle-aged,  red 
woman  stood  on  the  far  side 
room.  She  appeared  overwrou. 
want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Huston 
said,  "that  I  agree  with  you  1( 
cent.  One  hundred  percent!  Vi 
kid  has  got  a  knife  stuck  ir  n 
back,  you  don't  set  up  a  comn  i 
and  call  in  the  professors.  Yoi 
talk  about  how  it  is  all  a  prod 
poor  upbringing.  No,  sir."  The* 
laughter.  Huston  showed  intere  al 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair  "]  m 
to    tell    you    something.    My  M 
was  playing  in  the  neighbor!  idj 
she  sputtered,  "and  this  kid  '\ 
the  block  kept  beating  up  or  iii 
threatening  him,  and  all  that  \n 
so  I  got  pretty  upset.  I  spoke  li 
mother  and  she  wouldn't  do  no  ii 
Nothing!  So  then  I  called  in  tl 
lice.  There's  another  bunch  of  id 
More  laughter.  For  the  first  tirr 
air  crackled  with  excitement 
craned  their  necks  to  see  th( 
headed  woman.  "So  these  dum 
hemmed  and  hawed  and  did  no 
Nothing!  It  was  a  private  i 
they  said.  A  private  matter!  SoM 
just  about  had  it.  It  was  my  kl  m 
was  taking  the  lumps."  She  nl 
around  as  if,  at  that  very  moll 
she  were  once  again  about  to  ak 
matters  into  her  own  hands.  "Ijra 
to  my  closet.  I  take  out  a  ba  ba 
bat.  I  give  it  to  my  kid.  I  say,  '  a 
you  handle  that  punk.' "  Laujjii 
applause,    cheers    throughout  ra 
room. 

Huston,  by  this  point,  was  i\m 
ing  and  wanted  to  speak,  bi,,| 
could  not  get  a  word  in.  Benin]  a 
a  woman  was  yelling,  "Hoora  ffl 
Watergate!  Hooray  for  Water™ 
I'd  do  it  myself."  The  red-h  re 
woman  shouted  over  the  hul  m 
which  immediately  subsided 
murmur.  "Well,  my  boy  did  hi  a 
that  kid.  And  after  that,  you  ll 
what?  The  kid's  mother  comes  <  vj 
the  street  all  in  a  tizzy.  Now  ifl 
angry.  Not  when  my  kid's  gettii  i 
but  when  her  kid  gets  it.  So 'd 
know  what  I  do?  I  go  at  her  w  . 
baseball  bat."  By  this  time,  th«  ai 
dience  was  agitated  to  a  fever  pel 
Huston  was  motioning  to  get  tl 


To  my  rear,  the  Watergate 
was  leaning  over  the  chair  in 
f  her,  gesticulating  frantically 
;r  forefinger.  "Hooray  for  Wa- 
!  Hooray  for  Liddy!  Hooray 
int!  I'd  do  it  myself.  Hooray 
itergate!"  All  around  me,  peo- 
;ered  and  talked  excitedly, 
illy,  Huston  gained  control.  No 
was  there  the  slightest  trace 
edom  or  condescension  in  his 
r.  This  was  serious.  This  worn- 
1  touched  on  something  impor- 
Td  like  to  say  that  this  really 
:o  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
in  1970,  one  thing  that  hotli- 
ne most  was  that  it  seemed  as 
1  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
m  was  to  hand  out  baseball 
fact,  it  was  already  begin- 
happen.  There  was  the  Pan- 
hoot-out  in  Chicago.  I  looked 
t,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  the 
■  had  just  taken  the  law  into 
own  hands  and  killed  those  two 
ler  leaders.  Now,  the  question 
how  best  to  handle  this  kind  of 
ion.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
8  out  of  it  came  the  Plumbers 
hen  a  progression  to  Watergate. 
I  think  that  it's  the  best  thing 
ever  happened  to  this  country 
it  got  stopped  when  it  did.  We 
I  up  to  it.  People  got  caught, 
ding  many  whom  I  know  well. 
I  want  you  to  know,  and  I  can 
'ou  truthfully,  that  they  are  not 
people.  They  just  made  mis- 
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istakes,  yes,  I  thought,  but  things 
more  complicated  than  that. 


J  E  had  met  in  the  hotel  lob- 
by earlier  that  morning.  Like 
ay  soldiers  fraternizing  during  a 
e-fire,  we  approached  each  other 
a  blend  of  cool  caution  and  in- 
e  curiosity.  He  shook  my  hand 
suggested  we  have  breakfast  in 
basement  cafeteria.  Over  eggs  and 
*e,  we  drifted  from  one  banality 
nother,  out  of  a  mutual  need — I 
Dose — to  reconnoiter   our  posi- 
S,  size  each  other  up,  and  test  the 
ngth  of  old  loyalties  and  hostil- 

rB 

n  the  midst  of  these  maneuvers, 
of  his  friends  joined  as.  Huston 
oduced  us  by  name  but  did  not 
i  rank  or  serial  number,  although 
iter  found  out  that  one  of  them, 
fid  Keene,  was,  like  Huston  him- 
,  a  former  national  chairman  of 
Jrg  Americans  for  Freedom.  The 


other,  Don  Devine,  taught  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  had  been  one  of  Hus- 
ton's conservative  mentors.  Casting 
stealthy  glances  my  way,  they  sat 
down  to  order  breakfast  and  quickly 
became  embroiled  in  an  argument 
with  the  waitress.  "People  like  that 
are  the  best  argument  I  know  of  for 
unemployment,"  muttered  Huston.  I 
kept  my  tongue  and  took  the  lay  of 
the  land. 

In  a  bizarre  way,  the  landmark 
looked  familiar.  The  night  before, 
the  three  had  talked  until  late  about 
the  plight  of  Richard  Nixon.  "What 
do  you  think?"  I  asked. 

"Frankly,  I  wouldn't  put  anything 
past  him  and  those  damn  techno- 
crats," Huston  replied.  "If  Nixon 
told  them  to  nationalize  the  rail- 
roads, they'd  have  nationalized  the 
railroads.  If  he'd  told  them  to  exter- 
minate the  Jews,  they'd  have  exter- 
minated the  Jews." 

Huston,  Keene,  and  Devine,  I 
soon  gathered,  were  elder  statesmen 
of  the  conservative  movement  who 
had  survived  numerous  faction 
fights,  risen  to  the  YAF  leadership, 
and  graduated  to  national  politics  in 
the  Nixon  era.  Like  me,  they  are 
men  of  the  1960s,  and — despite  our 
ideological  differences — we  share 
certain  assumptions  about  those 
years.  "It  was  a  period  totally  unique 
in  our  history,"  Huston  said.  "I 
have  searched  for  comparable  eras, 
and  the  only  one  that  compares  at 
all  is  the  1850s — Bleeding  Kansas, 
the  abolitionists,  and  all  that.  We  ex- 
perienced a  whole  upheaval  in  the 
way  we  saw  ourselves." 


Like  many  of  our  contempo- 
raries, Huston  and  I  had  begun 
at  the  center  and  moved  out.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  insurance  man  from 
Logansport,  Indiana,  who  died  when 
Huston  was  only  sixteen.  In  1959  he 
entered  Indiana  University.  Casting 
aside  his  youthful  liberalism,  he 
threw  himself  into  conservative  poli- 
tics and,  in  1961,  founded  the  local 
chapter  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom.  His  sharp  mind  and  quick 
tongue  moved  him  rapidly  up  the 
organization,  first  as  state  president, 
then  national  vice-chairman,  and  fi- 
nally, in  1965,  national  chairman. 
By  that  time  he  had  received  his 
B.A.  and  was  studying  at  Indiana 
University  law  school. 

I  had  entered  Princeton  Univer- 
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jity  in  the  fall  of  1964,  an  admirer 
of   Lyndon  Johnson,  whose  picture 

decorated  my  dormitory  wall.  A  year 
!.  i<  i  tin-  po-ler  <ani<-  down,  and  my 
idealization  followed  the  classic 
pattern:  identification  with  the  civil- 
n^hls  movement,  concern  ahout  the 
\  ietnam  war,  hostility  to  my  alma 
mater.  In  the  fall  of  1967,  I  wenl  to 
Lrance  on  a  Fulbright  grant  and 
was  in  Paris  for  les  eve ne merits  of 
May  1968  a  hrief  dream  of  barri- 
cades and  revolution  come  true.  Late 
dial    umtrii  i  I  returned  to  America. 

Huston,  meanw  Idle,  had  completed 
law  sehool  and  joined  the  Army, 
whi  re  he  was  trained  in  intelligence 
\\ * 1 1  k .  Assigned  to  Pentagon  duties, 
lie  found  spare  moments  to  hoost 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  when  he  left  the  service 
in  January  1969,  a  joh  awaited  him 
,i(  toss  tlic  Potomac  at  the  Fxecutive 
Office  Building.  He  look  it  "believ- 
ing  that  things  wi  n-  finally  going  to 
be  set  straight.  ' 

I  mysell  believed  that  things 
could  scarcely  have  looked  grimmer. 
That  slimmer  I  visited  Cuba  with  a 
delegation  led  by  Bernardine  Dohrn. 

We  met  representatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  liberation  forces,  who 
impressed  me  as  humane  and  sea- 
soned veterans  of  a  struggle  most  of 
them  had  been  waging  all  then  lives. 
They  exuded  a  kind  of  mellow  for- 
titude and  provided  me  with  a  model 
to  which  I  could  aspire.  But  what 
was  noble  courage  in  Cuba  became 
desperate  courage  in  America.  On 
in)  return,  I  was  read)  for  w ell-nigh 
total  commitment  l<>  the  revolution, 
prepared  to  risk  all  for  all.  For  the 
next  six  months,  I  ran  with  the 
\\  eathermen. 

|^VM  H  <i  i  VRS  H  vD  r  VSSED  since  then. 
I  and  I  was  sipping  coffee  at  the 
Benjamin  f  ranklin  Hotel  while  Tom 
Charles  Huston  asked  me.  **\\  liv  did 
you  join  the  Weathermen?  You 
know,  when-  did  vou  draw  vour  in- 
spiration?" 

"\  ietnam,"    I    answered  without 

hesitating. 

Ii  surprised  him.  "Vietnam,"  he 
in  I'd.  "1  would  have  thought  the 
black  movement  was  more  impor- 
tant. \  ietnam  is  so  far  away." 

His  comment  struck  me  as  strange. 
\\  here  had  he  spent  those  years  that 
Vietnam  w.i-  so  far  away?  1  remem- 
ber living  with  it  every  day,  until 
V  ietnam    became    something  more 


than  a  Southeast  Asian  war,  spread- 
ing out  from  fndochina,  as  it  were, 
to  absorb  and  penetrate  and  rein- 
force other  conflicts  around  the 
world  -  -between  black  and  white, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  new,  good  and  bad.  History,  it 
seemed,  was  moving  toward  a  water- 
shed, and  fate  had  cast  us  as  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  last  bastion  of  the 
Hticieri  regime.  During  the  dark  days 
of  1969,  we  felt  like  miners,  trapped 
in  a  terrible  poisonous  shaft  with  no 
light  to  guide  us  out.  We  resolved 
to  destroy  the  tunnel  even  if  we 
risked  destroying  ourselves  in  the 
process.  It  all  seemed  simple  and 
terrifying. 

Vnd  so  we  had  organized  into 
tight,  closed  collectives  that  bolstered 
our  commitment,  and  also  shut  us  off 
from  the  world  outside.  Jn  our 
Weather  enclaves,  we  wrestled  with 
fear  and  despair,  criticizing  each 
other  mercilessly  for  any  flagging  of 
the  faith.  Later  we  grew  lax  in  our 
collective  life,  but  the  system  con- 
tinued to  shield  us  from  foreign  pres- 
sure and  doubt.  To  what  actual  pur- 
pose? Most  of  us  did  not  think  the 
question  through  dispassionately.  If 
we  did,  we  hoped  that  the  crazed 
violence  of  outraged  youth  would  at 
least  bring  indirect  pressure  on  the 
Nixon  administration  to  moderate  its 
course.  At  most,  we  were  the  wave  of 
the  future. 

By  then,  I  think,  the  turmoil  of  the 
I9()()s  had  created  a  climate  in  Amer- 
ica in  whic  h  cynicism  about  the  law 
had  bei  ome  contagious.  The  more 
the  government  bent  and  twisted  the 
law  over  Vietnam,  the  more  we 
flouted  it  in  our  antiwar  actions  and 
the  more  the  silent  majority  was  pre- 
disposed to  bending  or  suspending 
law  in  the  name  of  order.  In  the  end. 
the  expectation  that  the  administra- 
tion would  quell  dissidence  by  any 
means  necessary  was  midwife  to  the 
deed.  \\  e  w  rote  off  civil  liberties  and 
took  to  shouting  "Fire!"  in  crowded 
theaters.  Huston  asked  me  whether 
I  would  have  acted  the  way  he  did 
had  I  been  in  his  position.  I  had  to 
admit  that  I  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  "I  was  a  true  believer 
then."  Huston  told  me.  "in  the 
same  way.  I'm  sure,  that  you 
were.  True  believers  convince  them- 
selves that  the  world  is  black  and 
white,  but  I've  since  learned  that 
generally  it's  very  rare  that  you 
find  things  are  black  and  white." 
At  the  time,  he  had  been  working  in 


a  collective  of  his  own  in  Wash  ft 

LVC,  and  they.  too.  felt  imde  J 
"Yes,  I  guess  you  could  sa>ft 
was  a  siege  mentality."  lie  n  A 
"but  not  from  the  revolutiona  ft 
test  movement.  Oh,  the  demft 
tions  had  some  impact,  but  ft 
it  came  from  the  liberal  Demft 
who  never  accepted  the  legift 
of  the  Nixon  Presidency.  Fnft 
very  beginning,  we  felt  the  p  J 
from  the  media.  Congress,  anc  m 
important,  the  bureaucracy,  ii 
was  solidly   Democratic.   Th<  1 
critical.  You  could  make  a  dift 
and  hand  down   the  order-. 
;."u  didn't  fight  tooth  and  naft 
bureaucracy  would  ju~t  ignor  ill 
know  cases  where  the  adminis  ii 
would  decide  on  policy,  and  \1 
simply  never  carried  out."  (ft 
wonder,  I  thought,  that  they  J 
tually   used  against   the   Derr,  rl 
some  of  the  same  tools  thev  h  I 
veloped  against  the  radical  Lei  I 

n l.  RING  i  HAT  FIRST  YEAR,  ll 
wrote  speeches  for  Richard  1 
and  handled  an  assortment  of  m 
dane  chores.  In  his  spare  moi  nl 
he  followed  the  Movement  fronifal 
certainly  no  one  else  near  the  \m 
dent  could  keep  track  of  SLl 
it    splintered    into    factions.  Iui 
oidy  natural  that  when  the  Movijl 
took  an  ominous  turn  in  the  fjlu 
1969,  the  inner  circle  should  e.jiO 
Huston  to  help  coordinate  don  .tj 
security  affairs.  "I  took  part  i  tl 
preparations  for  the  November  im 
torium,"  he  said.  "We  had  a  ji 
mittee,  which  Egil  Krogh  held 
and  our  job  was  to  make  sin  l 
were  ready  for  the  various  c<n 
gencies.  keep  in  touch  with  thijl 
lice,  that  sort  of  thing."" 

I  smiled  and  nodded,  for  I  n  A 
served  in  the  Weather  contingeij 
the  moratorium.  All  in  all.  we  | 
sidered  it  a  terrific  success,  -m 
lier  we  had  felt  isolated,  bt  3 
W  ashington  we  trashed  alon.  id 
hundreds — could  it  have  M 
thousands? — of  anonymous  yd 
street  fighters,  first  in  an  abo  in 
march  on  the  South  Vietnamese  I 
bassy.  and  then  following  a  mil  u 
rally  at  the  Justice  Departr  n 
"I'm  dreaming  of  a  white  riot,  i 
~ang  to  the  tune  of  "White  CI  S 
.mas"" — suddenly  delirious  withl 
sions  of  a  revolutionary  youth  rr ll 
merit.  No  less  a  personage  than  ,fl 
Mitchell  confirmed  our  assessnn 


ing  to  the  newspapers,  the 
;y  General  told  his  wife  that 
ted  like  a  Russian  Revolution 
on."  If  we  had  been  ballet 
s  and  he  had  compared  us  to 
Ishoi,  he  could  not  have  done 

0  bolster  our  spirits, 
ton  took  another  view.  "It  was 
ous,"  he  said.  "Mitchell  and 
jeople  just  didn't  know  what 
lappening.    Some    paint  was 

1  at  the  building  and  some- 
jeed  on  the  lawn,  and  Martha 
;11  got  all  upset.  So  he  an- 
sd  that  he  was  going  to  get  the 
lobe  for  crossing  state  lines  to 
t  a  riot."  I  recalled  press  ac- 

that  the  administration  had 
contemplating   riot -conspiracy 
;s  against  the  Old  Left  leaders 
New  Mobilization  Committee, 
had  denounced  the  violence, 
i;  wanted  it,  and  resented  our 
1  it.  "I  knew,"  Huston  went  on, 
no  charges  were  going  to  stick 
•me  absurd  business  like  that. 
?d  the  FBI  for  a  report  on  New 
involvement  with  any  violence 
g  the   moratorium,   and  they 
me  out  100  percent.  I  sent  the 
t  to  Bob  Haldeman,  and  that 
he  last  I  heard  of  it." 
iston   understood — as  Mitchell 
ot —  that  the  antiwar  movement 
given  birth  to  a  rebellious  off- 
g  which  he  calls  the  "revolu- 
d|  ry   protest   movement."   As  a 
an  of  strategy,  the  New  Mobe 
§ed  to  create  a  massive,  peaceful 
"I  :nce  in  Washington.  We,  on  the 
J '  hand,  were  looking  for  a  Win- 
l'alace  to  storm.  "We  knew  about 
•march  on  the  Vietnamese  Era- 
my,"  he  told  me,  "and  we  certain- 
•idn't  want  an  international  in- 
fat.  The  police  understood  that 
■  main  concern  was  to  contain  the 
Inn.  That's  what  they  did." 
Iidging  by  his  recollections,  Hus- 
I  never  thought  the  revolutionary 
I  pect  very  menacing — an  assess- 
t  I  found  vaguely  insulting,  if 
irate.  "The  real  threat  to  internal 
irity — in  any  society —  is  repres- 
,     he   had   told   a   New  York 
es  interviewer.   "A  handful  of 
pie  can't  frontally  overthrow  the 
ernment.    But   if   they   can  en- 
der  enough  fear,  they  can  gener- 
an  atmosphere  that  will  bring  out 
the  woodwork  every  repressive 
^agogue  in  the  country." 

wondered  to  myself  what  role 
dsight  played  in  his  current  non- 
lance,   since   the  administration 
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Answer 

Here's  What  You  Do: 

•  Fill  out  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon. 

•  Indicate  your  preference  of  boy  or  girl, 
and  country,  or: 

•  Check  the  box  marked  "Choose  any 
child  who  needs  my  help." 

o  Enclose  your  first  monthly  check. 

And  here  are  answers 
to  some  other  questions 
you  may  have: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child  ? 

A.  Only  $15  per  month,  tax  deductible. 
Q,  Will  I  receive  a  photograph  of  the  child  ? 

A.  Yes,  along  with  information  about  the 
child,  and  a  description  of  the  Home  or 
Project  where  the  child  receives  assistance. 
Q.  How  long  before  I  learn  about  the  child  ? 
A.  About  two  weeks. 
Q.  May  I  write  to  the  child  ? 
A.  Yes.  You  will  receive  the  child's  origi- 
nal letter  and  an  English  translation, 
direct  from  the  Home  or  Project.  (Staff 
workers  help  children  unable  to  write.) 
Q.  Why  does  CCF  use  a  sponsorship  plan  ? 
A.  To  provide  children  with  long-term, 
person-to-person  relationships. 
Q.  What  does  the  child  receive  because  of 
my  sponsorship  ? 

A.  This  depends  on  the  Project.  You  will 
receive  detailed  information.  In  general, 
CCF  aid  supplements  other  resources  to 
help  provide  clothing,  shelter,  health  care, 
spiritual  guidance,  education,  school  sup- 
plies, food — and  love. 
Q.  May  I  send  an  extra  gift? 
A.  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  send  $5  or  $10  for 
a  Christmas  or  birthday  present,  the 
entire  amount  is  forwarded,  and  the  money 
is  used  according  to  your  instructions. 
You  will  receive  a  "thank  you"  letter 
from  the  child. 

Q.  How  often  will  the  child  write  me? 

A.  This  depends  on  how  often  you  write. 
Children  are  not  natural  born  letter  writ- 
ers! So  it  is  up  to  the  sponsor  to  initiate. 
Instructions  how  to  correspond  with  the 
child  will  be  sent  to  you. 
Q.  May  groups  sponsor  a  child  ? 
A.  Yes,  church  classes,  office  workers, 
civic  clubs,  schools  and  other  groups 
sponsor  children. 

Q.  Is  a  financial  statement  available  ? 

A.  Yes,  upon  your  request  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  how 
your  gifts  are  used. 

Q.  What  types  of  Projects  does  CCF  assist  ? 

A.  Children's  Homes  and  Family  Helper 
Projects,  plus  homes  for  the  blind,  homes 
for  abandoned  babies,  day  care  nurseries, 
vocational  training  centers,  and  many 
other  types  of  projects. 


Q.  Who  supervises  the  work  overseas  ? 

A.  Regional  offices  are  staffed  with  na- 
tionals and  Americans,  and  all  personnel 
must  meet  professional  standards — plus 
have  a  deep  love  for  children. 
Q.  Is  CCF  independent  ? 
A.  Yes,  working  closely  with  mission- 
aries, welfare  agencies,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, helping  youngsters  regardless  of 
race  or  creed. 

Q.  Is  CCF  registered  with  any  government 
or  child  welfare  agency  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid,  (No.  080),  and  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Union  for  Child  Wel- 
fare, Geneva. 

Won't  you  sponsor  a  child  ?  Thanks  so 
much'  Sponsors  are  needed  right  now  for 
children  in  Brazil,  India,  Guatemala  and 
Indonesia. 


Write  today :  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  [H  boy  L   girl  in 

(Country)  

□  Choose  any  child  who  needs  my  help. 
I  will  pay  $15  a  month.  1  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 

give  $  

U  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto.  7. 
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had,  after  all,  resorted  to  extraordi- 
nary measures  against  the  radical 
Left,  not  the  radical  Right.  Did  any- 
one else  share  his  view?  He  shrugged. 
"The  senior  people  at  Justice  didn't 
understand  the  problem,"'  he  said. 
"As  for  the  President,  he  never  sat 
down  to  work  out  a  calculated  policy 
on  the  Movement.  Frankly,  it  was  all 
I  could  do  at  times  to  get  his  atten- 
iion  or  the  attention  of  his  top  aides. 
He  would  run  hot  and  cold,  depend- 
ing on  what  was  happening  and 
whom  he  talked  to.  One  day  he'd 
call  everybody  in  and  pound  the 
desk  and  say,  "We've  got  to  stop  this 
violence.'  Then  he  would  lose  all 
interest.  Weeks  would  go  by  before 
I  could  get  him  to  listen  again. 

"You  remember  how  we  used  to 
have  buses  around  the  White  House 
during  the  mobilizations?"  I  nodded. 

It  was  an  effective  way  to  keep  the 
demonstrators  back.  But  then  one 
day  the  President  decided  lie  didn't 
want  to  have  the  buses  there,  be- 
cause they  obstructed  his  view  or 
some  such  reason.  So  the  word  came 
down — no  buses. 

"This  got  me  worried,  since  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  first 
demonstrator  over  the  fence  would 
be  dead.  The  Secret  Service  had  or- 
ders to  shoot,  if  necessary,  and  they 
would  not  miss.  I  told  Ehrlichman 
it  was  crazy  to  get  rid  of  the  buses. 
Their  purpose  wasn't  to  protect  the 
President  but  to  protect  the  demon- 
strator-, and  it  just  wouldn't  be  too 
cool  to  have  some  kid  killed  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  But  they  let  the 
decision  stand  anyway."  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  story  illustrates  in- 
eptitude or  malevolence,  but  it  does 
explain  a  change  in  policy  that  long 
baffled  veterans  of  the  Washington 
marches. 

is  (tl  R  TALK  WENT  ON.  Huston 
would  poke  around  for  infor- 
mation about  the  "revolutionary  pro- 
test movement"  that  had  loomed  so 
large  in  his  career.  What  moved  us? 
What  inspired  us?  What  were  we 
after?  Why,  in  the  end,  did  the 
Weathermen  go  underground? 

frankly  do  not  knowr  the  full 
answer,  for  I  was  not  privy  to  the 
leadership  discussions  that  pre- 
ceded the  move.  But  I  do  recall  our 
gloom  that  winter  as  Nixon  enun- 
ciated his  tough  line  on  Vietnam  and 
the  police  launched  attacks  on  Black 
,  Panther  strongholds.  Huston  himself 


had  viewed  the  killing  of  Fred 
Hampton  as  a  vigilante  action  by  the 
Chicago  police — a  conclusion  we 
found  all  too  plausible.  Both  for  him 
in  the  White  House  and  for  us  in 
our  collectives,  it  had  conjured  up 
visions  of  police  death  squads  and 
civil  war,  and  so,  in  our  different 
ways,  we  had  all  prepared  for  stormy 
weather. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  1969, 
Weatherpeople  from  all  over  the 
country  had  converged  on  Flint, 
Michigan,  for  what  we  called  a  War 
Council.  Billed  as  a  "gathering  of 
the  tribes."  it  became  an  all-out 
"Wargasm" — an  orgiastic,-  ritualistic 
political  rally,  not  without  overtones 
of  morituri  te  salutamus.  By  the  time 
it  was  over,  we  knew  that  Weather- 
men had  begun  the  trek  to  America's 
political  badlands,  where  sooner  or 
later  they  would  arrive  as  a  band  of 
revolutionary  outlaws. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  left  the  orga- 
nization, though  not  because  of  po- 
litical, strategic,  or  moral  disagree- 
ments. I  had  reservations  about  this 
long  march,  but  they  were  offset  by 
my  respect  for  the  people  who  were 
making  it.  These  were,  in  fact, 
among  the  best  people  I  had  known 
in  the  Movement:  their  mi-takes  and 
excesses  had  been  my  own  as  well. 
I  I  find  today  that  I  have  none  of  the 
embarrassment  about  my  associa- 
tion with  them  that  I  sensed  in  Tom 
Charles  Huston  regarding  his  former 
colleagues  at  the  White  House.)  In 
fact,  it  was  my  own  stomach  for  the 
fugitive  life  that  I  doubted.  Besides, 
it  seemed  as  though  there  were  still 
some  things  for  radicals  to  do  in 
day-by-day  America  without  joining 
an  outlaw  band.  And  so,  in  early 
1970,  I  said  goodbye  to  my  Weather 
friends  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  from  them  since. 

Now.  as  we  talked,  it  was  my  turn 
to  poke  around  the  murky  nether- 
world of  internal  security,  in  hopes 
of  catching  some  glimpse  of  the 
phantoms  that  had  haunted  us  back 
in  1969  and  1970.  What  Huston  re- 
counted, however,  was  not  a  tale  of 
cloak-and-dagger  intrigue  but  the 
story  of  a  bureaucratic  power  play, 
aimed  at  dislodging  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  intelligence  mogul  for  domestic 
affairs. 

The  Old  Man,  it  seems,  was  get- 
ting crotchety,  or  so  his  critics 
charged,  and  he  was  hard  to  get 
along  with.  "He  wouldn't  cooperate 
with   anybody,'1''  said   Huston.  "He 


wanted  to  do  things  his  ow  » 
and  to  hell  with  everyone  (■]-<■ 
an  extremely  serious  situati 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  Helms.' 

I  luston  had  once  idolized   J  f, 
as  the  archetypal  "100  perc  tJ' 
and  he  approached  their  firsjBl 
ing  with  the  reverence  an 
might  accord  an  audience  wlR; 
Pope.   "I  was  Mr.   Greenas  '>m, 
chuckled.  "The  first  thing  thi  i  , 
me  was,  'With  Mr.  Hoover,  y  >  r 
never  be  too  humble.'  Well,  r  a  1 
ly  1  don't  act  that  way,  but  wi  ) 
Hoover  I  was  humble.  You  'io 
he  was  the  last  reigning  mom  h'  '" 
the  Western  world.  And  it's  a: 
lucky  he  was  there,  because  g 
who   was   less   restrained  th 
would  have  been  a  serious  tl  ai 
At    the     time,     however,    I  ;|i 
thought     him    altogether  to 
strained.   Despite  all  his  wa  inj 
about  the  new  revolutionary  ml 
Hoover  would  not  take  heed"  all1 
gradually  it  dawned  on  Husto  th 
the  Old  Man  had  other  thougl  i 
his  mind.  "He  knew  he  wasn't  iiC 
to  be  around  a  hell  of  a  lot  k'e 
and  he  didn't  want  any  kind  of  * 
dal  that  would  blemish  his  wjj 
years.   He  was  worried  abot  H 
legend.  And  so  he  refused  to  d?» 
tain  things  that  twenty  years  1  oi 
he'd  have  done  without  battii  ?. 
eye."  Hoover  would  not,  for  run 
pie,  let  his  agents  do  second  w 
jobs  or  search  the  mails.  Lik(,i;t 
he  forbade  the  recruitment  oFiro 
pus    informers    under  twent-im 
years  of  age,  a  policy  that  dra;  :al 
ly  reduced  the  FBFs  ability  to  nf 
trate  the  New  Left.  Not  that  id 
techniques  offended  his  princi  fB 
he  never  said  they  were  wror  o 
illegal    or    unconstitutional.    "  eTi 
just  sit  there  and  moan  abou  tit 
'jackals  of  the  press,'  and  how  oil 
had  to  be  careful  because,  if  oi 
weren't,  the  'jackals  of  the  press  ra 
the  civil-liberties  people  would  j  n 
down  your  back  and  raise  hell,  i 

By  early  1970,  more  and  i| 
people  believed  that  Hoover  ha  ti 
go.  Then  came  the  first  wave  of  li 
cal  bombings,  followed  close  oi  b 
the  Cambodia  strike  and  the  kill  i 
at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  S 
"We  just  didn't  believe  we  were  » 
ting  the  whole  story,"  said  Hust 

T<  HE  COUP  d'etat  had  been  I 
in  the  planning  stages,  the 
tacts  made,  the  groundwork  laid, 
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Esther  and  Ed 


Ed  Skufca,  a  supervisor 
in  the  Railway  Car  De- 
partment of  our  Johns- 
town, Pa.  plant  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  7th  Ward 
Civic  Association.  One 
of  their  many  commu- 
nity contributions  is  the 
volunteer  ambulance 
corps  that  serves  the 
42,000  people  of  Johns- 
town. 


and  Rudy  and  Irma 


f  Salinas,  a  brick- 
at  our  Los  Angeles 
t,  works  with  sev- 
organizations  that 
to  get  Mexican- 
;rican  youth  and 
parents  and  teach- 
vorking  together — 
prevent  drop-outs, 
)urage  post-high 
>ol  education,  and 
vide  scholarship 
Is. 


Irma  Foote  is  a  special 
assistant  in  our  San 
Francisco  Public  Affairs 
Department.  Each  week 
during  the  school  year, 
she  devotes  one  night  to 
helping  Chinese  young- 
sters with  their  home- 
work, stressing  reading, 
spelling,  and  pronunci- 
ation. 


aren't  too  busy  to  help  others 

Some  people  are  "too  busy"  to  take  the  time  to  aid 
their  fellow  men  ...  or  to  get  involved  in  community 
action. 

But  not  these  four  Bethlehem  Steel  employees.  And 
not  the  thousands  of  our  other  employees  who  help  make 
their  communities  better  places  to  live. 

At  Bethlehem  Steel,  we  have  long  urged  our  em- 
ployees to  provide  the  personal  touch  that  so  often  can 
"make  the  difference." 

We  feel  strongly  about  our  nation's  need  for  more 
useful  and  responsible  citizens.  So  strongly  that  we  sent 
our  more  than  100,000  employees  a  booklet  called 
"People  to  People — Citizen  Volunteers  for  a  Better 
Community." 

It  suggests  ways  each  of  us  can  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  communities.  If  you  would  like  a  copy,  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


Bethlehem 


STEEL 


More  oil  ffron 


How  Exxon  is 
squeezing  additional  oil 
out  of  a  55-year-old  field. 


A  popular  myth  has  it  that  oil  is 
found  in  large  underground  lakes 
or  pools.  Actually,  when  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  discovered  they  are 
inside  sedimentary  rock.  They  are 
trapped  in  the  tiny  pores  of  lime- 
stone or  sandstone  as  far  as  five 
miles  underground. 

Usually,  when  a  well  is  drilled 
into  oil-saturated  rock,  natural  un- 
derground pressures  force  the  oil 
to  flow  through  the  rock  to  the  well 
and  then  to  the  surface. 

However,  in  many  oil  fields  these 
natural  pressures  are  not  strong 


Sample  drilling  cores  taken  trom  oil-saturated 
rock  lormations  in  Alaska,  Texas  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Oil  and  gas  must  come  Irom 
and  How  through  rock  like  this  belore  they  reach 
the  well  bore. 


enough  to  move  the  oil  to  the  well. 
Or,  over  time,  they  may  have  dimin- 
ished to  the  point  where  they  must 
be  supplemented  by  additional 
pressure.  This  additional  pressure 
is  provided  by  "secondary  recov- 
ery" methods. 

Forcing  water  deep 
into  the  oil-bearing  rock. 

The  most  widespread  secondary  re- 
covery method  in  use  throughout 
the  oil  industry  is  waterflooding, 
which  was  introduced  over  30years 
ago.  Water  is  pumped  into  the  oil- 
bearing  rock  to  flush  out  more  of 
the  oil  than  would  be  produced  by 
natural,  or  primary  forces. 

On  the  average,  natural  pres- 
sures move  only  about  1 5-20%  of  a 
field's  oil  from  the  underground 
rock  up  to  the  surface.  By  using 
secondary  recovery  technology, 
the  final  yield  can  be  increased  to 
an  average  of  about  35%. 

The  Hewitt  Field— a  case  in  point. 

The  Hewitt  oil  field,  discovered  in 
1919,  near  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  is 
operated  by  Exxon  and  several 
other  companies.  Originally,  this 
field  produced  nearly  30  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  However,  the  de- 
pletion of  natural  underground 
pressures  gradually  reduced  Hew- 
itt's production  to  the  point  where 
the  field  needed  waterflooding. 

In  1 969,  Exxon  and  other  owners 
began  a  cooperative  secondary  re- 


covery waterflood  project, 
has  since  cost  about  $20  mil 

Engineers  now  estimate  t 
Hewitt  field  ultimately  will  p. 
35%  of  the  original  oil  irl 
Without  the  use  of  waterfl; 
total  recovery  had  been  estj 
at  only  20%. 

Sometimes,  but  not  at  Hevj 
ural  gas  is  injected  instead 
However,  the  efficiency  o 
flooding  usually  makes  i 
attractive. 

An  experiment  using  heat  a 
subterranean  "detergents!' 

Even  after  an  oil  field  is  sua 
to  secondary  recovery  techj 
such  as  water  and  gas  injed 
large  percentage  of  the  oil 
mains  locked  in  the  pores) 
rock.  So  for  many  years,  Exxl 
been  experimenting  with  tert 
covery  methods  designee 
cover  more  of  this  oil. 

In  one  experimental  proc 
"detergent"  or  surfact. 
pumped  into  the  rock.  This 
works  like  a  laundry  deterge 
removes  oil  from  a  shirt— it  fl 
out  the  droplets  of  oil  whic 
remain  in  the  pores  of  the  r« 
some  cases,  particularly  wh( 
oil  is  thicker,  sometimes  nea 
consistency  of  molasses,  st<. 
jection  also  is  being  tested. Tj 
steam  heats  the  oil,  making 
more  freely. 


Id  wells. 


ption  ol  the  Hewitt  oil  Held  located  near  Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  Large  quantities  ol  water  are  being  injected  into  the  oil-saturated  rock  to 
icrease  the  oil  production. 


'haps  the  most  dramatic  oil- 
7  technique,  air  is  injected 
rock  formation  holding  the 
•  injected  air  supports  con- 
underground  combustion, 
3ats  the  oil,  causes  it  to  flow 
adily  and  drives  it  to  the  well, 
pjtion,  Exxon  is  testing  and 
jng  several  other  tertiary 
'jes. 


A  realistic  look  at  the  future. 

To  date,  about  450  billion  barrels 
of  oil  have  been  found  and  docu- 
mented in  the  United  States.  Even 
after  additional  recovery  efforts, 
like  the  waterflooding  at  Hewitt,  are 
applied,  some  300  billion  barrels 
of  this  oil  will  still  remain  locked  in 
the  pores  of  rock..  Today,  there 
no  way  to  recover  all  of  this  oil. 


But  scientists  believe  that  experi- 
mental "tertiary"  techniques  like 
"detergents"  and  combustion, 
could  someday  produce  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  additional  oil  which 
America  will  need  intheyears  ahead. 


E)£ON 


PARANOIA  IN  POWER 


moment  of  action  awaited.  In  early 
June,  with  the  guns  of  May  still  fresh 
in  the  memory,  Nixon  called  on 
Hoover  to  head  up  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Hoover's  own  antagonists — 
Helms  of  CIA,  Gayler  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  and  Bennett  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
They  were  to  study  the  internal-se- 
curity mess  and  recommend  solu- 
tions. To  this  group  he  added  his 
own  man,  Huston,  whose  purpose 
was  to  prevent  Hoover  from  leading 
the  committee  astray. 

Hoover  quickly  found  himself  out- 
maneuvered  and  outvoted.  Time  and 
again,  he  tried  to  forestall  the  com- 
mittee from  advocating  substantial 
changes  in  the  internal-security  ap- 
paratus, but  Huston  beat  him  back, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  other 
members,  the  staff,  and  the  White 
House.  Their  final  report  urged  the 
President  to  create  what  was,  in 
effect,  a  Domestic  Intelligence  Board 
with  broad  authority.  The  FBI  would 
fall  under  its  supervision,  and  al- 
though Hoover  would  head  the  unit, 
he  would  have  only  one  vote.  De- 
spite the  Old  Man's  vehement  ob- 
jections, Nixon  told  Huston  to  issue 
a  "decision  memorandum"  putting 


the  plan  into  effect.  As  if  to  mark 
the  end  of  Hoover's  reign,  the  memo 
authorized  certain  activities  he  had 
expressly  forbidden — notably,  "sur- 
reptitious entry"  and  "covert  mail 
coverage." 

Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  the 
FBI  director  "hit  the  roof"  or  "went 
through  the  roof"  when  he  received 
Huston's  memo,  but  they  agree  that 
he  landed  in  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell.  There  he 
must  have  argued  persuasively;  no 
doubt  he  made  a  threat  or  two. 
Whatever  he  said,  it  worked,  for 
Mitchell  went  scurrying  to  Halde- 
man,  who  was  quickly  convinced  to 
back  down.  On  July  28,  Tom  Charles 
Huston,  his  ears  pinned  back,  went 
to  the  White  House  "situation  room" 
and  instructed  a  staff  member  to  re- 
quest the  intelligence  chiefs  to  re- 
turn their  copies  of  the  decision 
memorandum. 

"There  was  only  one  honest  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Mr. 
Hoover."  Huston  continued,  "and 
that  was  to  remove  him.  But  the 
White  House  decided  for  political 
reasons  that  they  couldn't  get  rid  of 
him.  So  they  had  to  set  up  the 
Plumbers.  I  find  that  totally  indefen- 


"Before  Duraflame,  we'd  learned 
to  live  without  fires  because 
we  couldn't  live  with  the  mess!' 

The  Duraflame  firelog  won't  bring  dirt,  bark  or  bugs  into 
your  home.  Just  an  easy-to-start  fire  that  burns  in  colors  for  three 
hours,  leaving  about  a  spoonful  of  ash. 
We've  civilized  fire. 


The  Duraflame  fire. 
Everything  but  the  hassle. 


dura*1?™ 


[dufaflalne 
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sible."  Others  have  viewed 
gate  as  the  direct  descendent 
1970  domestic  spy  plan,  but 
traces  the  lineage  different 
Plumbers,  he  says,  were  the 
offspring  of  the  affair  that  bf  I 
name,  and  they  in  turn  gave  4 
Watergate.  Had  Nixon  foujl 
the  Huston  Plan,  he^  woulc 
have  had  to  set  up  his  o\ 
ligence  unit  to  plug  national- 
leaks. 

But,  I  pointed  out,  the' 
House  had  dirty  tricksters  all* 
What  was  to  prevent  then 
hatching   the   scheme   to  bl 
Democratic  National  Commit 
suppose  it's  possible,"  he  an:  I 
"But  Liddy  came  up  with  thi 
and  he  was  a   Plumber,  r 
wouldn't  have  been  in  a  posi 
get  this  going  if  the  plan  ha 
operative." 

To  be  sure,  Huston  define 
tergate"  narrowly,  in  a  vra>\ 
minimizes  his  own  role.  At  th 
he  says,  it  was  all  perfectly  le 
took  the  view  that  in  intern;  i 
rity  matters  the  President  h  i 
right  to  infringe  on  what  wo^l 
other  circumstances,  be  const™ 
al  rights,  but  that  decision  fl 
passed  a  decision  that  you  forjl 
right  to  prosecute."  In  acco*i 
with  this  notion,  he  excluded  t.*« 
tice  Department  from  any  in 
ment  with  the  plan. 

But,  I  asked,  if  the  intelfel 
was  not  going  to  lead  to  proseHl 
what  did  they  intend  to  do  wll 
Could  they  have  contemplate  il 
mer  raids?  "No,  no,  no,"  11 
scoffed.  "Everyone  [outside  tr  ■ 
ernment]  was  so  worried  ab<  :l 
pression  that  it  was  the  last  hj 
possible  to  really  do.  We 
get  some  idea  of  the  dimension! 
nature  of  the  problem.  And  tl« 
your  intelligence  is  good  ei  uj 
there  are  ways  to  stop  these  &d 
violence  before  they  happen,  a 
pose,  for  example,  that  you  a 
that  a  group  is  planning  to  bl  I 
such-and-such  a  building.  Yot  J 
the  local  authorities.  They  mo4$ 
make  arrests,  and  that's  it.  ItVl 
before  anybody  gets  hurt. 

"You've  got  to  bear  in  mine' 
went  on,  "that  we  faced  an  ex  a 
dinary  situation  requiring  a  l 
traordinary  response.  And,i  J 
know,  you  don't  want  a  constit  a 
al  or  legal  mandate  for  that  ki  I 
thing.  You  don't  want  to  institril 
alize  the  excesses  required  to  v 


nary  threats.  The  law  just 
ticipate  all  the  contingen- 

the  law  can't  anticipate  all 
ncies,  neither  can  it  protect 
oose  definitions  of  "national 
'  and  "extraordinary  cir- 
:es."  Huston  admitted  that 
not  know  any  better  than 
of  us  where  his  plan  would 
I.  Nothing  in  the  recent  his- 
<j  American  intelligence  gives 
n  to  take  heart. 


M.D  NOT  HELP  but  think  that 
Won  was  covering  his  flank 

I  sse  tortured  legalisms.  Would 
,o  differently  if  he  had  it  to  do 
1  He  thought  for  a  moment. 
Olig  back,"  he  said,  "I  think  I 
ill  have  advocated  the  coordina- 
Jthout  the  special  powers.  The 
©lint  thing  was  to  get  Hoover 

pu  know,  99  percent  of  do- 
ll intelligence  comes  from  legal 
o.  anyway." 

A:  then,  however,  Huston  had 
3|)nd  thoughts — and  no  second 
either.  His  days  in  Washing- 
re  numbered.  Though  he  con- 
yL  his  efforts  to  resurrect  the 
■his  memoranda — which  once 
1  a  kind  of  hopeful  determina- 
H  became  laced  with  expressions 
nicism   and  defeat.  Seduced 
aandoned,  he  found  himself  a 
conservative  in  an  adminis- 
i  i  controlled,  he  felt,  by  apolit- 
en  "whose  intellectual  tradition 
)ted  in  the  philosophy  of  J. 
r  Thompson." 

o,  in  June  1971.  Huston 
d  up  his  family  and  his  collec- 
[j>f  antique  books  and  furniture 
ft  Washington  for  points  Mid- 
s  There  he  went  to  work  for  the 
it  law   firm  in  Indianapolis, 
C  he  specialized  in  real-estate 
rs.  Until  last  year  he  led  a 
life,  withdrawing  from  elec- 
politics  except  to  vote — reluc- 

for  Nixon  in  1972. 
ston  now  referred  to  the  "corpses 
a  has  left  strewn  around  the 
try  over  the  last  twenty-five 
•,"  and  one  could  infer  that  he 
ded  his  own  in  the  body  count, 
the  Nixon  White  House,  it  was 
i  tough  for  a  man  of  ideas  to 
ve,"  he  has  written.  "For  a  man 
nservative  ideas  and  a  modest 
of  self-respect,  it  was  virtually 
>ssible." 

nee  leaving  Washington,  Hus- 


\  1 


ton  has  rendered  a  harsh  verdict  on 
Nixon's  Presidency.  Last  year  he  au- 
thored an  article  on  it  that  oozed 
venom.  "As  Watergate  has  demon- 
strated," he  wrote,  "you  can't  begin 
to  compete  with  the  professional  Nix- 
onites  when  it  comes  to  deception." 
He  spoke  to  me  bitterly  of  the  dam- 
age Nixon  had  inflicted  on  the  con- 
servative cause.  "The  values  of  a  so- 
ciety," he  said,  "are  formed  by  its 
people — the  priests,  philosophers, 
scientists,  writers,  lawyers,  and  so 
forth.  Government  can't  raise  the  val- 
ues; it  can  only  botch  them  up.  This 
administration  has  done  more  to  de- 
bauch conservative  values  than  any- 
thing else  in  recent  history."  He 
spoke  like  one  betrayed,  offering  no 
mercy  to  the  traitor. 

And  yet  he  had  not  been  an  un- 
willing pawn  back  in  1970,  but  rath- 
er a  central  character  in  Act  One  of 
Watergate.  How  did  he  evaluate  the 
role  he  himself  had  played?  "I  eval- 
uated it  by  making  a  voluntary  deci- 
sion to  get  out,"  he  snapped,  an- 
noyed that  I  had  asked  the  question. 
In  a  less  defensive  moment,  he  had 
written,  "If  we  [conservatives]  were 
not  used,  we  were  at  least  had — and 
most  conspicuously  by  ourselves." 

I  suppose  I  am  either  fortunate  or 
foolish  in  having  no  such  regrets 
about  my  own  sordid  past,  although 
I  might  feel  differently  today  had 
the  underground  taken  a  different 
turn  in  1970.  Ironically,  while  the 
Nixon  administration  was  setting 
out  on  the  road  to  Watergate,  the 
Weatherpeople  brought  themselves 
under  control,  rejecting  terrorism 
for  a  kind  of  armed  propaganda  and 
developing  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  Movement  we  had  held  in  con- 
tempt during  our  brief  existence  as 
an  overt  political  groupuscule.  Not 
that  they  set  up  a  stall  in  the  free 
marketplace  of  ideas,  but  they  did 
decide  that  the  solution  was  to  revo- 
lutionize the  market  rather  than  to 
wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
From  then  until  now,  they  have  used 
their  explosive  techniques  to  wanton- 
ly damage  property  after  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  have  wantonly  de- 
stroyed lives. 

I  confess  that  I  cheer  quietly 
whenever  they  succeed.  To  that  ex- 
tent I  am  unregenerate,  but  so,  for 
that  matter,  is  Tom  Charles  Huston. 
"From  what  you  tell  me,"  he  said, 
"we  didn't  do  enough  back  in  1970, 
if  these  people  are  still  on  the 
loose."  □ 


ALMADEN 

SOLERA 

SHERRIES 

Almaden  Flor  Fino,  light  and 
bone  dry,  the  perfect  aperitif. 
Serve  chilled. 

Almaden  Cocktail  Sherry,  delicate, 
pale  und  dry,  delicious  on  the 
rocks. 

Almaden  Golden  Sherry,  nutty 
and  medium  dry,  appropriate 
before,  during  or  after  any  meal. 

Almaden  Cream  Sherry,  rich,  soft 
and  moderately  sweet,  delight- 
ful with  cheese  and  fresh  fruit. 

Almadta  Vineyards,  Lot  Gatos  and  Paicines.  California 


G.MJord,Chrys 
Hike  Prices. 


r,C-™oiT  T„  keep  up  with  recent  rises  in  the 
DETROIT— To  keep  up  manufacturers 
price  of  steel,  the  B.g  Thr«  a*  ^  ^ 
announced  new  increase, 

This  is  GVTs  seventh  pnee  ~  inc|uded  not 
the  -73  model  year.  |«r"**tra  standard  equip 
only  the  basic  vehicle  V»  ^^uon  charges 
ment.  optional  equipment  an  _  Qvcr 
The  increases  average  over  r 
final  '73  model  prices 
It  was  the  sixth". 


Ford  and  Chrysler,  hiking  their  pr.ee:  ^ 
age  of  $584  and  $458  respectively 

Extraordinary  l»creW 

The  multiple  price  increases  put  1 
the  auto  makers  are  unusual  for  the  u 
,n  the  past  tried  to  limit  increases  to  ■ 


year 

However,  the  recent  nsesi 
have  forced  the  auto  m 
as  auick  ly  'jflfl^H 


nthp 
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Little  One  Down! 


Volkswagen  Announces  The  $2499  Love  Bug. 

A  Specially  Equipped,  Limited  Edition  Beetle. 

©Volkswagen  of  America,  1974.  *  Love  Bug  P.O.E.,  Suggested  Retail  Price,  Local  Taxes  ond  Other  Dealer  Delivery  Chorges  Additional. 
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AMERICAN  CHARACTER: 
Trial  and  Triumph 


Crimes  of 

by  Taylor  Branch 


Weakne 


< 


MR.  yjun  • 


THERE  IS  A  LARGE  AND  HISTORICAL  CalloUS  On  my 
right  middle  finger  that  marks  how  seriously  I  have 
taken  the  impeachment  and  demise  of  Richard 
Nixon.  The  protrusion  is  occasioned  by  six  months 
of  furious  note-taking  at  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  now,  after  Nixon  has  taken  his  leave,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distill  from  the  impeachment  drama  something 
grand  and  important  enough  to  justify  so  permanent  a 
blemish.  No  one  should  be  content  to  rest  on  naked  history 
alone — on  how  Nixon,  first  to  China,  first  to  the  moon, 
first  to  be  driven  from  office,  has  literally  outdone  himself 
in  his  quest  for  uniqueness,  or  on  how  we  are  unlikely  to 
see  a  two-year  run  of  such  dramatic  political  theater  again. 

Every  reporter  visible  around  the  impeachment  hearings 
thirsted  for  the  event  to  go  on.  This  was  natural,  since 
Watergate  was  the  perfect  story.  It  had  the  lure — the 
officially  unanswered  question  of  whether  the  President 
was  a  crook  and/or  liar.  It  had  the  grist — the  riddles, 
trials,  and  peripheral  disasters — that  fed  the  scandal  along 
the  way.  It  also  played  right  into  the  manhood  and  profes- 
sional pride  of  reporters,  most  of  whom  would  insist  they 
had  known  from  the  start  that  Nixon  was  involved.  Most 
of  us  in  the  reporters'  rows  felt  a  surge  of  outright  vindica- 
tion at  seeing  our  ancient  suspicions  stamped  with  approval 
by  such  a  classic  forum  as  the  impeachment  committee. 
People  yearned  for  it  to  be  drawn  out  still  further,  and  it 
was  a  serious  faux  pas  to  mention  Jerry  Ford's  upcoming 
Presidency  in  an  earnest  impeachment  discussion.  It  was 
like  bringing  up  labor  problems  at  a  stockholders'  meeting, 
or  the  draft  at  a  senior  prom,  as  everyone  expected  Pres- 
ident Ford's  tenure  to  inflict  an  agonizing  national  hang- 
over to  atone  for  the  entertainment  spree  of  Watergate. 
Ford,  it  was  agreed,  would  be  deadly.  He  would  be  a  man 
appropriately  beneath  the  times,  a  political  sleepwalker 
transformed  into  a  messiah,  perhaps  even  a  personality 
with  some  human  spark,  by  the  massive  patriotic  insecu- 
rities of  the  various  establishments,  including  the  press. 

So  there  was  both  reason  and  excuse  to  surround  the 
President's  downfall  with  hyperbole  but  not  to  misjudge 
the  substantive  import  of  the  impeachment  itself.  Water- 
gate has  been  oversold  almost  from  the  beginning.  Bern- 
stein and  Woodward  identified  Donald  Segretti  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  "massive  campaign  of  political  spying  and 
sabotage,"  raising  the  specter  of  truly  evil  and  crafty  storm- 
troopers  at  the  throat  of  our  liberty.  A  few  observers  noted 
with  some  disappointment  that  Segretti  was  actually  more 


of  a  Dobie  Gillis  figure,  guilty  of  little  more  than 
sional  lapses  of  taste,  but  the  image  of  the  wily  S 
leading  a  band  of  fifty  spies  was  never  thorough 
pudiated.  The  search  for  his  cohorts  was  apparently 
doned,  however,  for  fear  of  the  expected  embarras 
The  Plumbers  were  termed  "Nixon's  private  police  if 
even  though  their  "missions,"  however  horrifying  ir 
ciple,  were  more  like  those  of  the  Keystone  cops.  I 
spy  E.Howard  Hunt  canceled  the  planned  second  enU 
the  premises  of  Dr.  Fielding  because  Krogh,  the  bo<  i 
bad  about  the  first  one.  , 

Nixon's  crimes  were  sins  of  weakness,  and  no 
how  much  they  might  be  puffed  up  to  dignify  him 
adversary,  they  fell  hopelessly  short  of  good  despotiji 
terial.  He  could  not  control  the  bureaucracy,  so  ht-fl 
to  get  around  it  with  the  Huston  Plan  and  backed  ■ 
meekly  at  the  first  resistance.  He  was  not  master  omi 
thing  in  the  government  except  foreign  affairs,  whenw 
singer  outshone  him,  and  his  impotence  was  brought  i-n 
home  when  he  could  not  keep  the  Justice  Department™ 
crawling  up  his  leg.  After  the  Watergate  break-in,  a  ft 
less  failure,  he  could  not  admit  his  political  guilt  whn 
had  no  criminal  guilt,  and  he  slowly  built  his  own  wd 
as  he  ran  away  from  them.  He  compounded  himself  hfl 
out  of  sentiment  for  his  aides  or  out  of  fear  that  one  ad 
sion  might  lead  to  the  chasm  of  his  character,  wh.il 
exactly  what  happened  when  the  transcripts  showec  D» 
to  be  a  timid  and  dull  man — even  at  the  height  c 
power. 

We  were  told  constantly  by  the  Judiciary  Committe- 
impeachment  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  an  i 
gency  political  heart  transplant,  and,  according  to 
Randolph,  the  last  resort  of  the  system  before  "insv 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people."  It  is  "Goliath's  sw 
to  be  kept  in  the  temple  except  when  there  are  tyrant: 
usurpers  around.  Yet  the  closest  event  to  insurrection 
impeachment  was  in  the  air  came  last  winter  wheii 
truckers  heaved  rocks  and  shot  bullets  through  each  ol 
windows  for  a  while  over  gas  prices.  There  was  a 
insurrection  in  the  Congress  following  the  Judiciary  ( 
mittee  vote,  as  the  Representatives  squirmed  to  avoid 
Eric  Sevareid  called  their  "cup  of  hemlock."  In  true  I 
gressional  fashion,  they  first  asked  Nixon  to  tell  the 
impeach  him,  so  they  could  tell  the  voters  they  were 
following  orders.  Several  other  desperate  ruses  wer 
the  drawing  boards  when  Nixon  rescued  the  Watei 


to 


Instead  of  slaying  a  tyrant, 
the  President's  peers 
used  Goliath's  sword  to  swat 
a  pitiful,  helpless  midget 


J  once  again  by  revealing  a  consummate  lie  and 
/  giving  the  Representatives  a  shield  of  unanimity. 


^he  passions  and  disorders  that  Randolph  and 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  arose  only  in 
the  distant  past,  when  there  were  mini-insurrec- 
tions against  Nixon's  war  policies.  The  Committee 
el  d  an  article  of  impeachment  on  the  secret  bombing 
(fnbodia,  the  only  charge  that  contained  the  elements 
:eful,  arbitrary  rule.  Here,  for  once,  the  President  was 
and  decisive.  Things  happened — money  was  spent 
jople  were  killed.  He  ordered  more  than  3,000  covert 
ing  missions  and  the  creation  of  a  clandestine  corn- 
structure  to  hide  them  even  from  regular  military 
els.  The  President  scared  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  chair- 
if  the  Joint  Chiefs,  so  badly  that  the  General  testified 
oath  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  had  asked  him 
I  the  bombing  he  would  have  lied  to  him.  Even  the 
I'ied,  secret  reports  to  the  Congress  about  Southeast 
I  were  lies. 

lis  scheme  had  true  despotic  promise,  but  the  Com- 
I;  backed  away  because  of  the  political  overtones.  "It 
I  wash,"  said  several  members  privately,  and  they 
l:d  to  concede  that  the  voters  are  viscerally  monar- 
I:  in  matters  such  as  war,  which  arouse  passion  and 
■  •ection.  John  Seiberling  of  Ohio  said  that  he  was  out- 
I  by  the  secret  bombing  but  would  have  to  vote  against 
I  rude  for  lack  of  evidence.  "It's  still  classified,"  he 
lited.  The  same  Committee  that  recommended  im- 
ling  Nixon  for  failure  to  turn  over  his  private  mut- 
;s  fell  over  backward  when  confronted  with  classifica- 
.tamps  on  five-year-old  bombing  reports. 
«on  was  driven  from  office  not  because  of  great, 
Ding  crimes  but  because  the  tapes  revealed  the  ordi- 
dark  spots  of  his  personality.  His  impeachment  would 
chagrined  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  was  a  weak  plot — 
jeth's  guilt  without  a  good  murder.  This  is  not  to  say 
he  should  have  been  spared — his  poor  lie  became 
r  obstructive — but  that  the  Nixon  experience  gives 
most  no  clue  as  to  whether  Congress  or  anyone  else 
I  thwart  a  real  tyrant — someone  whose  granite  innards 
cold  intelligence  were  matched  with  surpassing  con- 
ce,  a  President  of  clear  and  present  danger.  To  Nixon, 
js  was  sneaking  around  the  corner. 
/  the  time  the  former  President  reached  the  impeach- 


ment  committee,  he  had  been  weakened  by  the  press  and 
public  opinion  and  virtually  put  to  sleep  by  the  subpoenas 
of  the  prosecutors.  He  had  slipped  into  hiding  over  the 
past  year  and  was  in  seclusion  under  the  dubious  care  of 
Ron  Ziegler.  Albert  Speer  called  Martin  Bormann  the 
"hedge  clipper"  for  Hitler,  charged  with  the  task  of  cutting 
down  anyone  ambitious  and  talented  enough  to  threaten 
the  boss,  and  Ziegler  was  assigned  the  contrary  task  of 
scouring  the  country  for  any  audience  of  prominence  and 
loyalty.  All  he  could  come  up  with  were  some  strange 
clergymen  and  a  few  executives  from  the  fringes  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Nixon's  low  estate  explains  why  one  of  the  dominant 
themes  in  the  televised  debate  was  sympathy,  with  the 
anguished  Representatives  endeavoring  to  make  the  view- 
ers feel  sorrier  for  them  than  for  the  President.  His  de- 
fenders sounded  the  note  that  the  "underdog"  President 
had  suffered  enough,  while  the  attackers  focused  on  the 
poor  example  that  would  be  set  by  letting  the  harmless 
miscreant  remain  at  large  in  the  White  House.  It  sounded 
more  like  a  parole  board  than  a  grand  jury  for  high  crimes 
against  the  state. 

Although  Nixon's  crimes  were  largely  beneath  the  dignity 
of  impeachment,  the  Judiciary  Committee  rose  to  high 
theatric  standards  because  of  the  significance  of  the  mo- 
ment. Observers  were  stunned  at  the  caliber  of  the  debate, 
and  new  statesmen  were  identified.  James  Mann  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  proclaimed  a  retroactive  Founding  Father 
because  of  his  constitutional  syntax  and  his  capacity  to 
draw  emotion  from  the  most  jaded  reporters.  His  perfor- 
mance was  deemed  quite  impressive  for  a  Southerner,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  celebration.  William  Cohen  of  Maine, 
the  Republican  answer  to  JFK,  was  thought  to  be  headed 
for  Camelot.  He  is  young,  witty,  good-looking,  and  a 
shameless  cultivator  of  the  press,  which  gobbles  up  his 
poetry — "We  are  the  keepers  of  the  flame.  .  .  .  The  foot- 
prints of  guilt  must  often  be  traced  with  the  searchlight  of 
probability."  (The  press  did  not  discover  Cohen,  however. 
Long  before  impeachment,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  J.  Erwin 
Miller,  and  Joan  Whitney  Payson,  owner  of  the  New  York 
Mets,  were  sending  money  to  this  freshman  from  Maine, 
backing  him  on  the  come.  So  were  the  employees  of  the 
Hughes  Tool  Company. )  Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama  came 
off  as  the  good  ole  boy  of  impeachment,  showing  the  aver- 
age fellow  how  he  can  vote  against  the  President  with  a 
flag  pin  in  his  lapel. 
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THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  fell  into  roles 
which  helped  bring  this  sampling  of  Congress 
alive.  Harold  Donohue — ancient  and  doddering, 
with  sleep  creeping  across  his  powdery  white 
face — was  there  to  remind  people  what  Congress  had 
escaped  from.  Aides  with  instructions  would  pinch  him. 
Barbara  Jordan  was  the  Orator,  with  a  thunderous  con- 
tralto voice  and  the  clipped,  British  diction  of  those  blacks 
who  learned  parlor  speech  to  prove  something.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  members  to  scorn  sentiment  in  favor  of 
force,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  she  often  had  the  people  in 
the  gallery  leaning  back  in  fear — ready  to  confess  their 
most  racist  notions  and  their  most  heretical  doubts  about 
the  Constitution  she  praised.  Charles  Sandman  was  the 
Rotary  Special,  the  kind  of  jovial  politician  who  gets  along 
by  convincing  businessmen  that  they  aren't  getting  a  fair 
shake  in  life.  He  was  the  Committee's  most  effective  per- 
former, reveling  in  his  pipeline  to  Babbittdom,  and  his  job 
was  to  hammer  home  the  news  that  the  lowly  President 
was  being  persecuted:  "You  know  it,  and  I  know  it.  Every- 
body knows  it!"  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas  played  the  Salty 
Partisan,  one  of  a  dying  political  breed  that  draws  all 
sustenance  and  inspiration  from  considerations  of  political 
party.  He  is  wily  and  shrewd,  the  Democratic  strategist, 
and  he  is  credited  with  the  baldest  lie  of  the  televised  hear- 
ings: "There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  impeaching  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  Brooks  himself  seemed  posi- 
tively elated  when  the  cameras  were  still,  and  his  backroom 
sarcasm  always  drew  a  large  huddle  of  reporters.  "We've 
got  'em  now,"  he  would  say,  referring  to  the  Republican 
adversaries.  "Let  'em  talk."  Brooks  would  light  up  his 
cigar  like  a  new  father  and  break  out  of  the  huddle  with  a 
spring  in  his  step.  More  than  once,  as  he  left  the  chambers, 
[  heard  him  whistling  "Frosty  the  Snowman."  Delbert  Latta 
served  as  one  of  the  strategic  counterparts  to  Brooks  for 
th«  Republicans,  and  he  specialized  in  aggressive  low-road 
politics.  He  played  the  Snake,  and  his  function  was  to  per- 
y  those  ugly  and  universal  instincts  that  make  people 
hang  their  heads  in  moments  of  sober  self-analysis.  The  idea 
was  10  make  everyone  doubt  that  they  were  clean  enough 
to  judge  the  President.  Latta  possesses  the  harsh,  air-ham- 
mer voice  of  a  racetrack  barker,  which  seemed  appropriate 
on  the  dirty  side  of  any  argument,  as  when  he  attacked 
former  minority  counsel  Albert  Jenner  as  a  befriender  of 
whores.  Mr.  Latta  offered  this  information  in  an  effort  to 


explain  why  Jenner  no  longer  stood  with  the  Pre  f* 
Charles  Wiggins  of  California  struck  me  early  on  ■ 
most  intriguing  member  of  the  Committee:  chief  Nix  el 
fender,  a  rough-hewn  man  with  actor  Lome  Gruel 
silver  hair  and  Ponderosa  face,  in  discussions,  WBi 
has  a  habit  of  being  relentlessly  to  the  point;  he  ver« 
dom  employs  red  herrings,  ad  hominem  subversion,  c  af 
of  the  other  political  ploys  that  give  opponents  time  ra| 
their  brains. 

Reporters  at  the  Judiciary  inquiry  always  regarded* 
a  badge  of  merit  to  score  a  debating  point  off  Wi  ioL 
and  they  could  be  seen  off  in  a  corner  studying  evicicf 
then  darting  at  Wiggins  to  make  a  hit,  then  back  t  IV 
corner — usually  wounded.  Though  the  Congressman  n 
muscles  would  twitch  under  ihe  assault,  he  w  uld  e  n 
reel  off  statutes  while  pointing  out  the  !•  gical  flaws  hi 
he  thought  introduced  bias  into  the  question.  "I  am  M 
nitpicker,"  he  said  several  times,  "but,  goddamn  it,  sw 
body's  got  to  stand  up  for  the  law  around  here. "  Wi  in 
said  privately  that  he  had  weighed  the  evidence  a$  fi 
Nixon  before  the  televised  hearings  and  decided  til 
came  to  "not  even  five"  on  his  own  scale,  which  req-rfl 
seven  for  a  vote  of  guilty.  J 

After  the  vote,  Wiggins  told  me  that  he  was  comnyl 
to  his  judgment  that  there  was  insufficient  evident  41 
convict  the  President  as  a  matter  of  law.  He  would  ad 
Nixon's  defense  on  the  House  floor,  and  he  would  sfl 
if  asked,  help  St.  Clair  in  the  expected  Senate  trial  tu 
was  certain  of  his  position,  which,  like  St.  Clair's,  * 
based  on  the  proposition  that  there  was  no  hard  evidxj 
that  Nixon  knew  of  the  cover-up  before  March  21,  1-1 
He  drew  that  line  with  Nixon,  and  was  willing  to  si 
by  it. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  St.  Clair  and  Alexander  V 
called  Wiggins  down  to  the  White  House  for  a  preview 
the  now-famous  two-and-a-half-minute  conversatior 
June  23,  1972,  showing  that  Nixon  was  "knowledgea 
only  six  days  after  the  burglary,  or  fully  nine  mo 
earlier  than  Wiggins  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  WI 
House  men  probably  wanted  to  find  out  for  sure  whe  J 
Wiggins'  commitment  to  the  precarious  defense  that  I 
new  tape  shattered  was  a  blind  one  or  a  legal  one.  V  > 
gins  told  them  that  Nixon  no  longer  had  a  defense  c 
chief  defender. 

There  is  still  room  for  doubt  about  whether  Wig; « 


have  moved  so  resolutely  against  Nixon  if  he  and 
orts  had  not  been  so  blatantly  deceived.  I  think  he 
have.  He  has  shown  consistency  in  his  devotion  to 
■$|'.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  over  resignation,  he  set 
W  apart  from  the  Republican  flannelmouths  in  Con- 
59  >y  stating  that  Richard  Nixon  might  have  to  go  to 
.Iter  prosecution,  if  the  United  States  is  really  a 
m/  of  equal  justice.  Mercy  is  a  matter  for  judges. 


HERE  WAS  ELOQUENCE  AND  HEROISM  in  the  CHlti- 

ble  of  statesmanship,  but  it  was  not,  by  and  large, 
the  noble  sweat  of  leaders  falling  on  their  swords 
to  save  the  Republic.  By  the  time  of  the  vote,  al- 
jjfio  careers  turned  on  the  impeachment  decision,  and 
a  kamikaze  votes  there  were  flew  in  both  directions: 
1  Mayne  of  Iowa  voted  against  impeachment  at  his 
J';ril,  while  Caldwell  Butler  voted  for  it.  Even  in  those 
if  the  martyr's  path  was  difficult  to  discern,  for  Mayne 
fi  icely  to  lose  his  seat  and  Butler  to  retain  his  no  matter 
«  ley  voted. 

8  ;  anguish  seemed  to  come  not  from  fear  of  political 
i  tion  but  from  the  psychic  distress  of  presuming  to 
I  i  President's  peers.  It  is  true  that  Jaworski's  grand 
\  iad  no  difficulty  in  that  regard,  but  those  ordinary 
|,:ymen  and  workers  were  not  paid  to  think  of  them- 
as  an  equal  branch  of  government;  therefore,  they 
d  no  burden  of  guilt  or  unworthiness  about  actual 
;  in  the  past.  The  Representatives  did.  The  awe  and 
•ty  of  Presidents  had  been  created  partly  out  of  their 
fervent  wish  that  the  chief  executive  could  develop 
supernatural  wisdom  and  command  to  make  up  for 
Congress's  inability  to  see  beyond  the  crush  of  the 
It  was  jarring  when  Nixon,  with  his  tapes  and  his 
ill  behavior,  went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  batter 
l  their  genuflective  dreams.  The  distance  between  his 
I  grandeur  and  his  lowly  character  was  so  great  as  to 
rmine  the  moral  operation  of  politics.  The  credibility 
the  exalted  promise,  and  the  claim  of  virtue  are  all 
»sary  to  allow  politicians  their  cherished  place  as 
ling  rods  of  hopes,  and  Nixon  threatened  to  expose 
;  tools  to  constant  scorn.  They  could  not  stand  by  him. 
ixon  also  worried  those  few  Congressmen  who  realized 
he  would  unavoidably  tarnish  everything  traditional 
"straight."  From  his  empty  talk  of  "great  goals"  to 


his  worship  of  the  hearth,  Nixon  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  progressive  era — running,  striving,  family  intact,  be- 
liefs in  line,  taking  succor  from  the  race  and  its  challenge, 
trying  to  make  something  of  himself.  He  is  so  represen- 
tative that  his  exposure  and  humiliation  might  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  his  world  view  is  grotesquely  out  of  phase  with 
the  times.  Nixon  was  not  overcome  by  the  superior 
strength  of  closet  socialists  and  reformers  in  a  great  battle, 
as  he  would  like  to  think.  He  and  his  era  just  ran  out  of 
gas  and  fell  at  their  feet.  In  a  historical  context,  Nixon 
and  the  crisis  of  confidence  in  government  did  not  cause 
the  country's  slow  descent;  it  was  the  other  way  around. 

With  Nixon  gone,  politics  will  no  doubt  return  to 
normal.  Congress  will  be  active  enough  both  to  retain  its 
new  spot  in  the  limelight  and  to  push  President  Ford  into 
the  responsibilities  Congress  might  otherwise  inherit.  Con- 
gressmen will  join  all  responsible  media  voices  in  the  formi- 
dable task  of  conferring  the  halo  and  aura  of  power  upon 
Mr.  Ford,  so  that  he  will  be  held  accountable  should  the 
political  and  economic  decline  continue.  The  myths  around 
him  are  important  as  the  glue  of  democratic  innocence 
and  as  the  protectors  of  the  Congress — which  will  hail 
Gerald  Ford  with  enough  hosannas  to  set  him  out  on  the 
public  doorstep  like  an  empty  milk  bottle. 

Whatever  people  ultimately  decide  about  the  downfall 
of  Richard  Nixon — whether  it  was  a  tragic  constitutional 
refresher,  an  atavistic  morality  play,  a  trial  run  for  medio  - 
cre heroes,  or  a  blow  for  some  basic  ethical  restraints — ■ 
his  long  travail  revived  the  theater  of  America  for  a  while. 
Watergate  has  been  the  first  scandal  in  several  lifetimes 
to  provide  enough  suspense,  color,  and  diversity  of  charac  - 
ter for  decent  fiction.  A  truly  extraordinary  collection  of 
backgrounds  and  psyches  had  to  be  lined  up  for  the  scan- 
dal to  proceed — from  Liddy  and  the  Cubans  to  Nixon  and 
his  various  captors — and  their  personalities  will  be  studied 
as  the  public  faces  of  our  t<me,  a  time  when  a  lot  is  public. 
Both  the  heroes  and  the  villains  have  the  feel  of  being  over- 
ripe and  unequal  to  the  times,  but  that  only  adds  to  the 
comic  flavor  that  is  required  to  keep  these  characters  in 
perspective  as  representatives  of  past  dreams  and  future 
windmills.  Nixon  and  Watergate  have  been  a  beesting  on 
the  national  behind  and  must  be  pondered  in  that  light  lest 
the  genuine  heroes  also  swarm  around  us,  buzzing  with 
their  nonsense.  □ 

Taylor  Branch  is  Harper's  Washington  editor. 


HEROES  AND  FOOLS 

The  Watergate  players,  their  delusions 
and  dilemmas,  as  perceived  by  themselves 
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ordon  Liddy: 
Patriot  Speaks 


1/7  now,  Gordon  Liddy  has  been  the  only  Watergate 
to  maintain  complete  public  silence.  In  the  follow- 
"ter  to  his  wife,  Frances,  Liddy  finally  ends  that  si- 
The  full  text  appears  verbatim. 

July  31,  1974 

Fran: 


^  his  is  the  letter  I  promised  to  send  to  you  con- 
taining my  thoughts  on  some  problems  particular 
to  this  time  in  America:  patriotism,  duty,  loyalty, 
and  guidance  for  the  raising  of  our  children.  The 
is  for  publication  in  Harper's  Magazine,  in  return 
oney  paid  to  you  to  assist  you  in  supporting  yourself 
he  children.  Most  of  what  I  say  here  has  been  dis- 
d  in  the  family  over  the  years,  and  in  previous  letters 
>rison  visits  during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
will  not  surprise  you  that  I  have  described  the  back- 
id  of  this  letter.  It  may,  however,  prompt  an  objec- 
|from  the  editor  of  Harper's  urging  you  to  approve 
ion  of  this  introduction  in  favor  of  the  fiction  of  spon- 
ty.  Resist  his  importuning,  as  it  will  be  but  another 
festation  of  one  of  the  basic  infirmities  afflicting  our 
m  today;  and  that  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  begin 
essay. 

is  impossible  to  function  successfully  as  a  human  be- 
vithout  the  ability  to  apprehend,  and  the  willingness  to 
pt,  reality.  It  requires  no  more  than  average  intellect 
power  of  observation,  added  to  the  experience  ac- 
sd  necessarily  by  surviving  adolescence,  to  see  the 
d  and  mankind  and  understand  them  as  they  are.  Nor 
i  it  demand  more  than  Everyman's  allotment  of  ability 
;ason  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  as  they 
and  things  as  they  ought  to  be'. 

o  fundamental  are  these  precepts  that  it  prompts  impa- 
e  to  read  them.  Yet  in  America  today  there  is  a 
ked  reluctance  to  accept  reality  by  those  who  remain 
to  perceive  it,  and  a  widespread  indulgence  in  illu- 


sion; the  indiscriminate  commingling  in  the  national  mind 
of  Man  as  he  is  and  as  one  might  wish  him  to  be,  if  not 
outright  mistake  of  fact  as  between  the  two. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere.  Reluctance  to  accept  real- 
ity is  best  exemplified  by  the  passion  for  euphemism.  One 
who  collects  garbage  is  not  a  garbage  collector,  he  is  a 
"sanitation  engineer"  in  the  employ  of  a  "Department  of 
Environmental  Services."  An  automobile  that  has  been 
used  is  not  a  used  car,  it  is  a  "pre-owned  vehicle."  Wom- 
en do  not  kill  their  unborn  children,  they  are  congratulated 
upon  being  "no  longer  pregnant."  Even  the  poor  are  de- 
prived of  the  dignity  of  an  honest  statement  of  their  condi- 
tion only  to  have  their  plight  described,  in  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  as  "underprivileged." 

A  classic  example  of  fostering  inability  to  distinguish 
between  reality — things  as  they  are  or  were  (always  ob- 
jective)— and  things  as  they  "ought"  or  as  one  might  wish 
them  to  be  or  have  been  (always  subjective)  can  be  found 
in  one  of  our  prominent  national  shrines.  The  location 
alone  shows  how  deeply  into  the  body  politic  the  virus  has 
invaded. 

On  the  stone  interior  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  the 
nation's  capital,  there  to  be  read  solemnly  by  the  thousands 
of  citizens  who  travel  to  Washington  to  steep  themselves  in 
their  historical  heritage,  is  carved  the  following: 

God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can  the  liberties 
of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we  have  removed  a  convic- 
tion that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  Indeed  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just, 
that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever.  Commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  despotism.  Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  are  to 
be  free.  Establish  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
people.  This  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  effect  and 
on  a  general  plan. 

There  is  only  one  problem:  that  which  is  graven  in  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  is  not  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  It 
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is  a  deliberate  alteration.  To  learn  what  Jefferson  really 
said  one  must  journey  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  there  to 
consult  Jefferson's  Works:  II,  "Notes  on  Virginia,  Query" 
(E  302  J  469).  At  page  225  our  third  President  said: 

There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous 
passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one 
part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 

At  page  227  Jefferson  remarks: 

And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  of 
the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with 
His  wrath?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  re- 
flect that  God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  for- 
ever; that  considering  numbers,  nature  and  a  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an 
exchange  of  situation  is  among  possible  events;  that  it 
may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interference! 

Note  that  there  are  wholesale  deletions  in  the  Memorial 
version;  that  the  order  of  the  remarks  has  been  reversed; 
that  two  different  thoughts  have  been  run  together  out  of 
context,  and  the  meaning  has  been  distorted.  If  the  scholar- 
ly Jefferson  was  employing  the  device  attributed  to  "re- 
markable lawgivers"  by  Machiavelli,*  as  one  might  infer 
reasonably  from  his  actual  language,  one  would  never  sus- 
pect it  from  the  corrupted  version  to  be  found  in  the 
Jefferson  Memorial. 


What  was  done  in  that  monument  to  a  re- 
vered founder  of  our  nation  is  doubtless  justi- 
fied by  those  responsible  as  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  what  is  "right."  It  is  what  Jefferson 
ought  to  have  said  to  express  what  he  should  have  thought 
and  would  have  said  were  he  alive  today. 

Now  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  rewriting  of  history, 
as  witness  the  Soviet  encyclopedia  or  the  Washington  Post. 
The  point  is  that  the  United  States,  a  nation  composed  of 
human  beings,  is  equally  as  susceptible  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  as  well  as  the 
beneficiary  of  its  strengths.  Chauvinistic  refusal  to  accept 
the  former  while  celebrating  the  latter  is  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  success  of  those  among  us  who  foster  as  a 
virtue  the  denial  of  reality. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation-state  whose 
formal  existence  was  occasioned  by  a  world  war  precipi- 
tated by  the  economic  rivalry  at  the  time  between  England 
and  France.  The  consequent  economic  drain  upon  England 
prompted  enforcement  of  the  mercantile-system  laws  upon 
her  colonies  in  North  America.  Those  colonies,  used  to 
relatively  little  interference  from  the  mother  country,  hav- 

*  "In  truth,  there  never  was  any  remarkable  lawgiver  amongst 
any  people  who  did  not  resort  to  divine  authority,  as  otherwise  his 
laws  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  people;  for  there  are 
many  good  laws,  the  importance  of  which  is  known  to  the  saga- 
cious lawgiver,  but  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  enable  him  to  persuade  others  to  submit  to  them;  and 
therefore  do  wise  men,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  difficulty, 
resort  to  divine  authority."  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  Discourses  on  the 
First  Ten  Books  of  Titus  Livius,  trans.  Detmold,  Modern  Library 
ed.  (New  York:  Random  House,  1940),  p.  147. 
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ing  grown  sufficiently  strong  and  being  well  situi  <j| 
graphically  to  do  so,  united  against  England  and  v  J 

independence  by  force  of  arms. 

The  new  country  was  populated  by  a  vigorou  m 
led  by  an  educated  elite.  Her  citizenry  was  armed  u 
fighting  skills  kept  keen  by  conflict  with  an  in<  d 
native  population  against  whom  it  exerted  inexoral 
sure.  That  pressure  was  generated  by  economic  gro  b 
territorial  expansion  fostered  by  a  work  ethic  and  m 
national  destiny. 

All  of  this  was  located  on  a  huge  continent,  arr  jj 
richest  in  the  world  in  natural  resources,  and  prott 
both  flanks  by  thousands  of  miles  of  open  oce; 
material  success  of  the  nation  was  assured. 

The  new  country  was  organized  under  a  written 
tution  .created  by  the  intellectual  and  economic  eli 
were"  possessed  of  great  self-confidence  and  desire* 
tablish  a  government  sufficient  to  enable  individ 
enjoy  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
minimum  of  governmental  interference.  To  that  <J 
Framers  adopted  the  social-contract  theory  of  Loc 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  employed  by  Ly 
whose  constitution  had  led  to  800  years  of  stable  j 
ment  in  Sparta.  Democracy  was  rejected  in  favor  c  *4 
public  with  a  limited  franchise.  The  Constitutic  f 
quickly  found  to  be  in  need  of  amendment.  The  rv 
of  doing  so  provided  by  the  Framers,  however,  ow 
unable  to  accommodate  the  pressures  generated  bj  a* 
national  growth.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  t  ft 
pedient  of  usurpation  of  that  function  by  an  unelecte  W 
(the  Supreme  Court),  to  which  fait  accompli  the  Of 
acquiesced. 

This  constitutional  system  failed  once  and  was  ;i» 
posed  by  force  of  arms  (the  Civil  War).  It  came  eld 
failing  again  as  in  very  recent  times  the  right  of  ass  ill 
peacefully  to  seek  redress  of  grievances  was  corrupte  ui 
violence,  and  freedom  of  expression  into  license.  Tl  li 
ter,  combined  with  mass-communication  technology  ha 
the  synergistic  effect  of  producing  an  extraordinarily  fa 
tive  vehicle  for  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  powei  1^ 
powerful  alliance  of  the  former  and  the  latter  attack*  fl 
elected  governments  of  two  administrations,  one  of  ad 
political  party.  One  government  abdicated.  The  II 
chose  to  fight.  The  party  whose  administration  had  ci  se 
to  abdicate  allied  itself  with  the  forces  of  its  erstwhile  n( 
mies  and  seeks  to  bring  the  conflict  within  the  frame  » 
of  conventional  political  strife,  albeit  by  invoking  th  ei 
traordinary  power  to  impeach,  thus  to  regain  lost  pol  c 
ascendancy. 

To  be  understood,  the  struggle  must  be  seen  for  wl  t 
is  and  the  antagonists  for  who  and  what  they  are. 

What  is  going  on  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  m;  < 
of  governments.  It  is  a  contest  for  power. 


The  current  struggle  in  the  United  States  f 
its  genesis  in  the  coincident  rise  of  mass-comm 
cation  technology  and  a  corruption  of  journa 
called,  accurately,  "advocacy  journalism,"  a 
with  a  corrupt  element  of  the  academic  communit) 
form  a  potent  force. 

Advocacy  journalism  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
pression  of  editorial  opinion.  The  latter  is  clearly  labi 


and  serves  a  necessary  function.  Advocacy  jour- 
perceives  as  a  virtue  the  denial  of  reality,  the  sub- 
i  of  the  subjective  "ought"  for  the  objective  "is";  it 
iOt  to  observe  and  report  so  as  to  provide  a  data 
r  the  taking  of  decisions  by  the  people  but  to  ad- 
pals  of  its  practitioner's  selection.  This  is  accom- 
not  through  overt  advocacy,  as  in  the  editorial  or 
identified  expression  of  opinion,  but  covertly, 
1  selection,  distortion,  omission,  and,  on  occasion, 
tion. 

d  another  way,  advocacy  journalism  seeks  to  shape 
rather  than  to  report  them  so  that  they  may  be 
,  to  the  extent  that  can  be  done,  by  the  legitimate 
tutional)  wielders  of  power.  Advocacy  journalists 
derivative  constitutional  legitimacy  from  a  reading 
First  Amendment  which  stretches  liberty  into  license, 
constant,  natural  struggle  for  power,  they  must  be 
combatants,  as  distinct  from  neutral  observers  of 
ttle. 

le  function  as  columnists — a  mutant  strain,  half 
ate  (as  their  work  is  labeled  as  opinion),  half  cor- 
as  they  employ  deception).  The  processes  of  life, 
ing  that  of  government,  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
for  one  who  has  an  average  intellect  and  an  educa- 
/hich  has  included  a  study  of  history  that  avoided 
uting  for  what  occurred  what  one  might  wish  to 
Kcurred. 

outstanding  exceptions,  such  as  the  late  Stewart 
the  columnist  is  a  latter-day  witch  doctor,  one  who 
ds  half  his  effort  asserting  that  things  are  terribly 
ex  and  difficult  to  understand,  and  who  then  pro- 
to  explain  the  riddle  he  has  just  created.  For  this 
expects  the  deference  once  accorded  a  priest  of  Ra. 
columnists  are  harmless,  however.  An  inbred  group, 
vrite  primarily  for,  and  receive  most  of  their  attention 
their  fellow  shamans  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
entertainment.  Advocacy  journalists,  on  the  other 
as  skilled  practitioners  of  deception  possessed  of 
itous  technical  means  the  better  to  mislead,  are 
rous.  The  only  remedy  available  to  an  individual  is  a 
education,  one  resulting  in  an  intellect  uncorrupt- 
wishful  thinking,  chauvinism,  or  other  perceptual  dis- 
such  as  those  attributable  to  race,  religion,  or  sex. 
inkind  is  but  lately  on  this  earth.  He  is  the  most  high- 
veloped  of  the  fauna  to  date,  but,  in  point  of  geologi- 
,  still  in  an  early  stage  of  evolution.  Other  animals 
link,  communicate,  and  use  tools  (see  recent  experi- 
with  high  primates),  but  man  is  a  quantum  leap 
i  of  the  rest. 

an  got  where  he  is  today  by  the  process  of  natural 
tion — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  process,  despite 
ig  been  slowed  somewhat  by  the  application  of  pity 
e  uses  of  medical  science,  continues  (near-extinction 
xazilian  Indian  tribes,  for  example)  and  well-inten- 
d  interventions  into  the  workings  of  nature  are  usu- 
disastrous,  as  witness  the  Sahel.  In  the  words  of  an 
rican  poet: 

ye'd  turn  on  the  gas  in  th'  darkest  heart,  ye'd  find  it  had 
raison  for  th'  worst  things  it  done,  a  good  varchous  raison, 
leedin'  th'  money  or  punishin'  the  wicked  or  tacbin'  people  a 
-  to  be  more  careful,  or  protectin'  th'  liberties  iv  mankind, 
:edin'  th'  money."  — Finley  Peter  Dunne 

Observations  by  Mr.  Dooley,  1902 


TMs  is  the  Law  of  the  Yukon,  that  only  the  Strong  shall 
thrive; 

That  surely  the  Weak  shall  perish,  and  only  the  Fit 
survive.* 

What  is  true  of  individual  men  is  true  of  nations. 

The  United  States,  though  having  a  large  population, 
still-vast  natural  resources,  lesser  but  still-formidable  geo- 
graphical position,  and  possessed  of  high  technology  and 
wealth,  is  a  weakened  nation.  Her  people  are  divided,  her 
institutions  corrupted  by  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  (perhaps 
now  an  inability  to  perceive)  the  real  and  thus  an  inabil- 
ity to  deal  with  it.  Her  armed  forces  are  weak.  She  is  in 
the  throes  of  an  as-yet-bloodless  civil  war  in  which  there 
is  being  attempted  an  act  analogous  to  regicide. 

Compare  if  you  will  the  mind-set  of  the  World  War  II 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  or  SS  division  Leibstandarte,  as  either 
went  into  battle,  with  the  ill-disciplined,  often  drugged 
dropouts  that  make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the  nation's 
armed  forces  today. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  France  of  1940.  The  French  had 
more  troops,  more  tanks  than  the  Germans,  more  of  every- 
thing, save  the  tough,  disciplined,  confident  esprit  of  the 
German  soldier. 

The  master  who  instructed  me  in  the  deadliest  of  the 
Oriental  martial  arts  taught  me  that  the  outcome  of  a  bat- 
tle is  decided  in  the  minds  of  the  opponents  before  the 
first  blow  is  struck.  So  it  was  in  France  in  1940.  Adolph 
Hitler's  secret  weapon  was  not  the  devastatingly  innovative 
combination  of  the  stuka  and  the  panzer.  It  was  in  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  German  soldier,  each  of  whom  carried 
blitzkrieg  in  his  breast.  My  teacher  was  right;  the  battle 
for  France  was  over  before  it  began. 

Jump  ahead  to  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  superb  combi- 
nation _of  the  Merlin  engine  and  the  elliptical  wing  not- 
withstanding, the  heart  of  the  Supermarine  Spitfire  ticked 
under  the  tunic  of  the  pilot  from  Fighter  Command. 

What  would  the  Red  Army,  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps, 
Patton's  Third  Army,  or  "Chesty"  Puller's  Marine  Corps 
do  to  the  U.S.  Army  that  "wants  to  join  you"?  To  ask  that 
question  is  to  answer  it.  But  let  the  blame  fall  where  it 
belongs — and  it  does  not  belong  upon  our  youth. 

Another  weakness  of  the  United  States  today  lies 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  young.  The  young  are 
without  experience  and  a  record  of  performance  in 
the  adult  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  defer  to 
their  opinion  on  adult  subjects,  as  they  are  without  creden- 
tials. As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adult  to  form  the  youth,  the 
blame  for  their  deficiencies  of  education  and  character 
must  fall  largely  uppn  the  adult  population. 

Consider  the  education  we  offer  today:  rather  than 
offend  what  is  perceived  to  be  his  tender  psyche,  we  pro- 
mote the  youth  from  one  grade  to  the  next  although  he 
has  not  mastered  the  work,  thus  producing  high-school 
"graduates"  who  are  functional  illiterates.  We  persist  in 
occupying  the  time  of  even  the  abler  students  with  such 
nonsense  courses  as  "Wack  studies"  and  other  "relevant" 
subjects  so  as  to  graduate  children  who  are  "well-adjusted" 
rather  than  educated.  Rare  is  the  student  who  has  the  wit 
to  realize  that  he  or  she  is  being  cheated  by  his  adult  men- 

*  Robert  William  Service,  "The  Law  of  the  Yukon,"  Songs  of  a 
Sourdough. 
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iois.  were  he  able  to  perceive  it,  there  would  be  little  he 
COUld  iln  about  it.  No,  the  blame  must  fall  upon  the  adults. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  parent  who  defaults  to  the  school 
sygtem,  which  defaults  to  the  state  bureaucracy,  which  de- 
faults to  the  federal  bureaucracy,  which  defaults  to  a  class 
of  academic  Qitwit  lUCfa  as  Charlea  Reich,  who  celebrates 
"the  greening  of  America"  while  what  is  taking  place  is 
the  yellowing  of  America. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  American  youth  which 
Cannot  be  cured  by  parents  who  sec  to  it  that  their  local 
schools  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  and  science;  who  see  that  they  grade  examina- 
tions fairh  and  objectively,  passing  those  who  pass  and 
failing  those  who  fail,  all  the  while  enforcing  such  disci- 
pline m  the  elass  that  there  exists  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  learning  Parents  must  ensure  that  their  children  do 
then  homework  and  stay  out  of  trouble  after  school  on 
pain  of  effective  discipline,  the  whole  followed  by  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  obligatory  universal  military  training 
and  service  in  armed  forces  led  by  tough,  professional 
cadres.  Those  few  who  refuse  to  serve  may  be  provided  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Canada  or  the  Scandinavian  country  of 
their  choice. 

How  to  rear  the  young*'  What  virtues  should  be  culti- 
vated, what  vices  discouraged.'  What  criteria  have  we  to 
guide  us  as  parents  in  the  raising  of  our  children  and,  as 
citi/ens.  in  the  improvement  of  our  country? 

First,  the  young  should  be  raised  in  harmony  with  na- 
ture. Nature  is  elitist.  By  definition,  not  everyone  can  be  a 
member  of  an  elite — but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  men  to  try. 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  country  fosters  an  aristocracy 


of  merit.  True  enough  that  from  time  to  time  the  b 
son  gets  the  job;  but  then  someone  must  be  hired  t 
the  job,  and  that  someone  will  be  the  best  available 
sent  governmental  interference  on  the  basis  of  some 
ceived  "ought,"  such  as  racial,  ethnic,  or  sexual  bat 

In  raising  our  children,  we  must  orient  ourselves  a 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  every  endeavor.  There  is  di 
and  worth  in  every  kind  of  human  labor.  Each  is  wi 
of,  and  presents  the  opportunity  for,  excellent  pc 
mance.  Those  who  achieve  it  will  form  automatical! 
elite  of  that  trade,  craft,  profession,  or  art. 

As  a  corollary,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
dignity,  if  not  a  form  of  degradation,  in  living  on  the 
when  one  is  capable  of  work,  and  to  that  end  it  shou 
a  governmental  goal  to  foster  the  conditions  necessai 
full  employment  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  t 
territorial  spheres  of  influence. 

Central  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is  competition 
only  standard  available  by  which  excellence  may  be 
sured  is  the  performance  of  the  same  task  by  other  hui 
If  a  child  is  able  to  surpass  his  peers  at  each  stage  of  i 
hood,  he  will  probably  continue  that  pattern  and  st 
them  as  an  adult,  thereby  achieving  elite  status.  From 
men  and  women  come  our  leaders — competitors  all 

The  emphasis  upon  competitive  spirit  is  of  the  gr 
importance.  Not  only  is  it  in  conformity  with  nature 
nearly  always  the  key  to  the  full  realization  of  huma 
tential.  Given  equal  or  even  less  talent,  in  any  conte 
stronger  man  will  win.  I  do  not  mean  physical  stren 
mean  strength  of  personality,  that  combination  of 
fidence  and  determination  which  arises  from  self-k 


MISUNDERSTANDING  SECRECY 


by  E.  Howard  H 


After  the  capture  and  sen- 
tencing of  that  extraordinary  es- 
pionage figure  Col.  "Rudolf 
Abel."  the  Son  ict  government, 
which  had  sent  Colonel  Abel  to 
America  as  chief  of  the  New 
York  GRU*  reziiitrnturu.  con- 
tributed to  his  legal  expenses 
and  paid  for  the  storage  and  re- 
turn of  his  personal  effects,  al- 
beit by  circuitous  means.  Abel's 
family  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
cared  for.  and.  one  must  assume, 
his  salary  and  allowances  were 
continued  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary When  the  Soviet  Union 
captured  U-2  pilot  and  CIA  em- 
plo\ee  Francis  Gary  Powers,  it 
tendered  him  in  exchange  for 
Colonel  Abel,  who  was  allowed 
to  go  home. 

The  United  States  govern- 
ment— through  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency — paid  Pow- 
ers' salary  and  living  allowances 
during  his  confinement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.:  it  also  relocated  his 
family  and  saw  to  their  welfare 
until  and  after  his  release. 

When  CIA  agents  Richard 
Fecteau  and  John  Downey  were 

•  Mitu&r>  intelligence. 


captured  in  Communist  China 
in  the  early  Fifties,  the  United 
States  government  not  only  con- 
tinued their  salaries  and  allow- 
ances, but  made  extraordinary 
high-level  efforts  to  secure  their 
release  through  such  Third 
World  leaders  as  President  Su- 
karno of  Indonesia.  As  former 
CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 
acknowledged.  Downey  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  collect 
twenty  years'  accrued  salary  and 
related  benefits. 

Implicit — and  often  explicit — 
in  the  relationship  between  a 
clandestine  intelligence  agent 
and  his  employer  is  a  form  of 
social  contract  which  says  very 
simply  that  in  the  event  of  the 
agent's  capture  his  employer 
will  care  for  his  family  and 
exert  every  possible  means  to 
obtain  his  freedom.  Were  this 
tradition  not  well  understood, 
employing  powers  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  competent, 
well-motivated,  and  reliable 
agents  to  carry  out  their  coven 
missions. 

It  was  this  time-honored  un- 
derstanding that  for  a  time 
buo>ed  the  hopes  of  the  seven 


men  who  were  indicted — and  in 
two  cases  tried — for  surrepti- 
tious entry  into  Democratic  Na- 
tional Headquarters  at  the  Wa- 
tergate. That  their  attorneys'  fees 
were  partially  paid,  that  family 
living  allow  ances  were  provided 
— and  that  these  support  funds 
were  delivered  by  clandesune 
means — was  to  be  expected.  The 
official  sponsors  of  their  project 
were  an  Attorney  General.  John 
Mitchell;  a  Presidential  counsel. 
John  Dean:  and  a  former  White 
House  aide.  Jeb  Stuart  Magru- 
der,  whose  authority  for  order- 
ing the  Gemstone  operation 
was  never  questioned  by  those 
who  carried  it  out. 

The  White  House  request  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  provide  clandesune  support 
to  the  seven  indicted  men — a 
request  the  CIA  declined — clear- 
ly indicates  a  perception  at  the 
Haldeman-Ehrlichman  level  of 
the  appropriateness  of  clandes- 
une support.  As  time  passed, 
however,  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing moneys  was  assumed  by  less 
sophisticated  personnel  and  the 
defendants'  urgent  requests  for 
overdue  support  began  to  be 


interpreted  as  threats  i 
"blackmail." 

Here  the  principle  oi 
tea  is  all-important,  f 
though  the  Watergate 
sought  no  more  than  wt 
belie\ed  their  normal  du 
Dean,  and  perhaps  Pi 
Nixon  as  well,  misco 
the  situation,  perceived  i 
most  discreditable  tern 
apparently  based  their 
on  a  totally  false  premi 

The  Watergate  Sevt 
known,  since  October  1 
before  that,  regardless 
outcome  of  their  tria 
would  be  granted  immin 
forced  to  testify  before  t 
tergate  grand  jury  .  Thu 
was  no  question  of  bu 
lence.  of  suppressing  tl 
with  "hush  money." 

The  Watergate  Seven 
stood  the  tradition  of  i 
tine  support. 

Tragically  for  the  nat 
all  the  President's  me 
equally  aware. 

Cover:  Vfemctrs  of  an  An* 
cret   Agent.   *iU   j«f  pu£4i 
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a  understanding  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  one's 
to  it,  the  natural  laws  that  control  its  workings, 
drive  to  excel. 

gth,  or  personal  force,  is  the  ability  to  focus  psychic 
to  persevere  until  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  to  be 
t  only  to  tolerate  adversity  but  to  recognize  it  as  a 
condition  and  turn  it  to  advantage.  An  example  of 
er  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  physical  contest, 
e  is  a  need  for  physical  strength,  fox  the  body  is 
ository  of  the  personality,  and  the  ability  physically 
ast  an  opponent  and  resist  adverse  circumstances 
)rtant.  But  if  any  one  component  of  a  man  ought 
exercised,  cultivated,  and  strengthened  above  all 
it  is  the  will;  and  that  will  must  have  but  one  ob- 
— to  win. 

sider  a  physical  contest,  man  on  man,  such  as  dis- 
tc  running  or  swimming.  Because  of  the  way  these 
oi  are  organized,  the  contestants  will  be  nearly  equal 
p  sical  ability.  All  will  start  at  the  same,  time  and 
o<  d  at  nearly  the  same  pace.  There  will  come  a  time 
t  course  of  the  race  when  pain  will  occur.  It  is  a 
iti  .1  phenomenon,  a  signal  from  the  body  that  it  is  be- 
g  I  tended,  is  under  stress,  and  should,  in  normal  cir- 
rrjances,  be  given  a  rest  to  recoup  its  strength.  Pain 
ajne  compared  to  the  performance  monitoring  system 
if  aircraft.  Just  as  sensors  alert  the  pilot  that  cylinder- 
Si  temperatures  are  too  high  and  the  engine  is  being 
/erorked,  or  that  airspeed  has  exceeded  design  limita- 
M  so  pain  alerts  the  mind  that  the  body  is  overstressed. 

■  therefore,  should  be  welcomed  as  an  information 
n  lit. 

il  ne  items  of  military  equipment,  provided  with  sensors 
1 1 3nitor  performance,  alert  the  operator  to  stress,  and 

■  down  the  equipment  automatically  under  such  Con- 
tois, contain  a  switch  by  which  the  operator  may  by- 
a  the  automatic  protective  mechanism.  To  be  employed 
n  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances,  it  is  the  "battle 
v  -ide." 


"]r^HE  elite  competitor  knows  that  as  pain  strikes 
,|      him  in  the  course  of  a  race  it  is  striking  his  op- 
ponents at  approximately  the  same  time.  He  rec- 
.  L  ognizes  this  situation  as  .an  opportunity  and  wel- 
C  es  it.  Employing  his  will  as  a  battle  override,  he  re- 
gies his  efforts  and,  if  his  physical  conditioning  is  suf- 
nt,  wins.  There  is  little  danger  in  this  practice,  as, 
n  the  body  is  exhausted  completely,  it  just  stops  func- 
ing.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  at  that  point  but  to 
:e  a  mental  note  to  condition  it  further  for  the  future, 
champion  competitor  will  find,  however,  that  few  of 
opponents  have  the  strength  of  will  to  drive  through 
i  all  the  way  to  the  point  of  total  collapse.  The.  ability 
lo  so  is  an  enormous  advantage,  not  only  in  sport,  but 
he  training  provided  the  will.  With  continued  attention 
an  remain  indomitable  and  thus  able  to  resist  coercion 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  wear  down  those 
)  resist  it  in  the  achieving  of  its  objectives.  There  is  no 
re  powerful  weapon  available  for  the  constant  battle 
t  is  life. 

The  most  indomitable  will,  however,  is  of  no  avail  unless 
rried  to  an  educated  intellect.  Place  a  man  of  powerful 
1  before  a  diesel  engine  with  the  command  to  repair  it, 


and  he  will  be  unable  to  do  so  if  he  does  not  understand 
what  it  is  and  how  it  is  supposed  to  work.  That  is  also 
true  when  one  introduces  a  man  into  this  world;  and  what 
is  true  of  men  is  true  of  those  institutions  composed  of 
men — nations. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  formed  from  colonies 
of  Georgian  Britons.  It  is  important  that  the  world  view  of 
the  mother  country  be  understood,  as  its  citizens  and 
leaders  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Founders  of  our 
country  and  shared  an  understanding  of  the  world  that 
was  and  is  in  accord  with  -reality.  That  world  view  has 
best  been  articulated  by  the  British  historian  Correlli  Bar- 
nett  as  follows: 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  ruling  classes — 
squirearchy,  merchants,  aristocracy — were  men  hard  of 
mind  and  hard  of  will.  Aggressive  and  acquisitive,  they 
saw  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  concrete  interest:  mar- 
kets, natural  resources,  colonial  real  estate,  naval  bases, 
profits.  At  the  same  time  they  were  concerned  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  and  parliamentary  institutions 
of  England  in  the  face  of  the  hostility  of  European  abso- 
lute monarchies.  Liberty  and  interest  alike  seemed  to  the 
Georgians  therefore  to  demand  a  strategic  approach  to 
international  relations.  They  saw  national  power  as  the 
essential  foundation  of  national  independence;  commer- 
cial wealth  as  a  means  to  power;  and  war  as  among  the 
means  to  all  three.  They  accepted  it  as  natural  and  in- 
evitable that  nations  should  be  engaged  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  for  survival,  prosperity  and  predominance.  Such 
public  opinion  as  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  dissent  from  this  world-view.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Founders  of  the  United 
States  were  members  of  the  ruling  classes  of  the  colonies, 
the  "squirearchy,  merchants,  aristocracy."  They  were  men 
equally  "hard  of  mind  and  hard  of  will.  Aggressive  and 
acquisitive."  When  England  enforced  the  mercantilist  laws 
against  them,  they  found  themselves  on  an  economic  one- 
way street.  Predictably,  such  men  rebelled  and,  by  force 
of  arms,  went  after  what  they  wanted — a  piece  of  the 
action.  They  got  it  and  we  are  enjoying  it  today.  In  short, 
the  men  who  formed  our  nation  understood  man  and  his 
world.  It  is  only  when  we  lose  sight  of  reality  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  our  way  as  a  people  and  a  nation. 

Great  Britain  started  to  decline  as  a  nation  and  lost  her 
empire  when  her  people  fell  victim  to  a  combination  of 
romantic  idealism  and  evangelical  religion.  Her  leaders 
started  taking  national  decisions  based  upon  what  was 
"right"  according  to  a  subjective  vision  of  what  ought  to  - 
be,  as  opposed  to  what  was  wise  according  to  a  hard- 
headed,  national-interest-minded  view  of  objective  reality. 
It  was  nearly  200  years  before  British  power  had  all  been 
leached  away.  She  was  able  to  last  that  long  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  her  dynamic,  even  gaining  new  territory  along 
the  way;  becoming,  if  you  will,  a  "red  giant"  before  col- 
lapsing into  a  "white  dwarf." 

I  fear  that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  succumbing 
to  the  same  malady. 

The  Soviet  equivalent  of  evangelical  religion  and  roman- 
tic idealism  is  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  The  Soviet  Union, 
consciously  or  coincidentally  following  the  practice  of 
Rome  as  remarked  upon  with  approval  by  Machiavelli,** 

*  Correlli  Barnett,  The  Collapse  of  British  Power  (New  York: 
William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  20. 
**  Machiavelli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156-58. 
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pays  duo  lip  service  to  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  her  leaders  are  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world.  Marshal  Grechko, 
we  may  be  sure,  puts  his  faith  in  rockets,  tanks,  a  thorough- 
ly trained  and  toughly  disciplined  army,  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing navy  to  advance  the  growth  of  Soviet  power  and  en- 
sure that  nation's  continued  independence — not  in  ideol- 
ogy. He  takes  his  decisions  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  nuclear  fusion,  not  a  belief  in  imminent  proletarian  re- 
volt within  the  United  States. 

Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin  respected  each  other  to 
the  end  of  their  mortal  conflict.  Indeed,  while  the  propa- 
ganda organs  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Japan  all  spewed  forth  tributes  to  respective  ideologies 
during  the  second  world  war — Judeo-Christian  religion, 
Nietzscheism,  Marxism-Leninism,  and  Bushido-Shinto — in 
the  end  the  leaders  of  all  four  countries  put  their  faith  in 
panzers,  not  in  prayer. 


FOR  a  man  or  a  nation  to  be  truly  strong,  each 
must  be  able  to  stand  utterly  alone,  able  to  meet 
and  deal  with  life  relying  solely  upon  his  own  inner 
resources.  There  may  be  no  crutch  of  any  kind  em- 
ployed, for  when  a  crutch  is  removed,  although  one  may 
retain  balance  for  a  short  time,  to  fall  is  inevitable. 

Let  the  virtues  to  be  practiced,  then,  be  those  natural 
to  man:  duty,  loyalty,  patriotism. 


ist  v  1 

whc  i 


Duty  arises  from  obligation;  one  cannot  exist 

the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  of  one 
a  duty  that  he  perform  it.  He  is,  consequently,  enti 
no  special  regard  when  he  does  so  as  he  is  doing  4 
what  he  and  every  other  person  situated  similarly  is  (  4 
to  do.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  j  1 
mance  of  duty  is  not  especially  praiseworthy,  that  it  ij 
important.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  bedrock  upon  <i 
rests  man's  natural  interaction  with  his  fellowman. 

The  primary  unit  of  society  is  the  family.  Each  | 
tional  grouping  of  men  is  but  an  amplification  of  thai 
unit:  the  tribe,  the  village,  the  state,  the  nation.  1> 
dictates  that  each  member  of  a  family  discharge 
obligation  with  respect  to  every  other  family  member 
a  father  has  a  duty  to  protect  his  young,  and,  whs 
youth  -is  sufficiently  mature,  there  devolves  upon  i 
similar  obligation  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  other 
bers  of  the  family.  This  natural  law  may  be  seen  in  ( 
tion  very  clearly  in  the  activities  of  the  lower  anim 
well  as  (if  not,  these  days,  in  a  superior  fashion)  in 

Similarly,  as  one  progresses  through  the  various  lev 
organization  (in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  froi 
individual  family  unit  to  the  pack  or  herd,  etc.)  t 
tribe,  village,  state,  and  nation,  it  may  be  seen  that 
organizational  stage  places  upon  the  individual  6 
tions  peculiar  to  that  stage,  from  which  arises  a  co 
ponding  duty.  For  man  to  function  as  man,  therefoi 
must  always  and  everywhere  do  his  duty;  and  to  t 


Mission  Impossible 


Despite  tantalizing  rumors,  no  one  has  yet  proved  that 
the  CIA  played  any  official  role  in  the  Watergate  burglary. 
Still,  there  is  a  moral  link:  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
CIA's  prolonged  failure  to  overthrow  Fidel  Castro.  After 
its  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961,  "the  Company" 
redoubled  its  futile  efforts,  hiring  scores  of  Cuban  exiles 
in  Miami  to  conduct  secret  operations  against  the  Castro 
regime.  As  Miami  became  virtually  a  Company  town,  the 


CIA  turned  idealistic  refugees  into  hardened  agents,  c  ri 
ing  a  pool  of  blindly  patriotic  pawns — a  pool  from  v  dt 
the  White  House  plumbers  eventually  plucked  their  C  n 
troops,  the  Watergate  burglars. 

Harper's  has  extensively  interviewed  two  of  those  A 
glars,  Bernard  Barker  and  Eugenio  (Rolando)  Martr\ 
Below  are  excerpts  from  a  longer  work  in  progress  m  <fl 
Harper's  is  preparing  for  future  use. 


Eugenio  Marti 


w 


E  CUBANS  HAVE  NEVER  STOPPED  fighting  X 

the  liberation  of  our  country.  I  have  persor  I 
carried  out  over  350  missions  to  Cuba  for  I 
CIA.  Some  of  the  people  I  infiltrated  tin 
were  caught  and  tortured,  and  some  of  them  talked. 
^  My  mother  and  father  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Ci  - 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  get  them  out.  That  t 
X       ^uE^l  m>  specialty.  But  my  bosses  in  the  Company — the  CL 

said  I  might  get  caught  and  tortured,  and  if  I  talke  I 
might  jeopardize  other  operations.  So  my  mother  and 
/  >    ther  died  in  Cuba.  That  is  how  orders  go.  I  follow 

-  I  can't  help  seeing  the  whole  Watergate  affair  as  a  re 
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regarded  as  but  a  minimum  standard  of  conduct. 
Ity,  too,  is  found  in  and  based  upon  nature.  Who 
heard  of,  if  not  observed,  a  friendship  between 
of  different  species — a  dog  and  a  cat,  for  example? 
>  no  natural  obligation  between  them;  they  choose 
;iate,  and,  in  such  instances,  one  may  observe  be- 
hem  a  bond  of  loyalty.  The  most  common  inter- 
example  is  that  of  a  man  and  his  dog.  Virtually 
e  has  observed,  if  not  experienced,  the  operation 
ty  between  them. 

when  a  human  chooses  to  enter  into  a  relation- 
th  another  human  or  group  of  humans  not  arising 
iture  (a  corporation  or  union,  for  example),  he  is 
10  more  obligation  than  he  undertakes.  True  enough, 
assume  obligations  which  require  a  corresponding 
his  associates,  but  there  is  not  required  that  which 
nd  duty:  loyalty. 

ilty,  then,  is  a  true  virtue.  As  the  highest  of  the 
one  would  expect  man  to  practice  that  virtue  to 
hest  degree.  You  can  imagine  my  reaction,  there- 
hen  in  recent  times  I  discovered  that  the  loyalty  of 
of  my  former  associates  to  our  mutual  leader  was 
andard  unequal  to  that  of  a  dog. 
word  patriotism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
•."  There  is  a  logic  to  that,  for  indeed  a  man's  coun- 
t  father  to  him.  There  is  nothing  more  natural  than 
man  refer  to  his  country  as  his  "fatherland." 
of  the  nature  of  men  to  love  their  fathers  and  to 


revere  them.  Who  has  not  known  of  a  man  who  is  con- 
sidered generally  to  be  less  than  admirable,  but  who  is 
nevertheless  loved  truly  by  his  children,  who  will  fight  at 
the  first  derogatory  word  directed  toward  him? 

Some  of  our  citizens,  I  among  them,  were  smiled  upon 
by  fortune  when  the  accident  of  birth  provided  us  with  a 
father  who  is  an  exemplary  man*;  but  every  man  and 
woman  born  to  or  adopted  by  this  nation  is  the  beneficiary 
of  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  life  can  provide.  This 
country,  our  fatherland,  does  more  than  nurture  and  pro- 
tect us  when  we  are  young  and  weak.  America  provides  an 
opportunity  available  nowhere  else  on  earth  to  achieve 
every  potential  buried  in  our  genes,  identified  by  the  intel- 
lect, and  targeted  as  a  goal  by  the  will. 

In  return,  she  asks  only  that  we  do  our  duty  as  her  son 
or  daughter,  as  we  understand  that  duty.  She  does  not  ask 
our  loyalty,  or  the  love  we  know  as  patriotism.  Those  must, 
and  should,  come  unbidden  freely  from  our  hearts. 


Love, 


G.  Gordon  Liddy,  No.  175-292 
Cell  208,  Cellblock  4 
D.C.  Jail 

200  19th  Street,  S.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 

*  And,  in  my  case,  with  an  equally  exemplary  woman  for  my 
mother. 


[he  Watergate  Bunglers 


C  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  invasion  was  a  fiasco  for 
I  nited  States  and  a  tragedy  for  the  Cubans.  All  of  the 
j  ies  of  the  U.S.  government  were  involved,  and  they 
n  d  out  their  plans  in  so  ill  a  manner  that  everyone 
i  i  in  the  hands  of  Castro — like  a  present. 
Buardo  was  a  name  that  all  of  us  who  had  participated 
Bay  of  Pigs  knew  well.  He  had  been  the  maximum 
ientative  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  our  peo- 
i  Miami.  He  occupied  a  special  place  in  our  hearts 
ise  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  chief  Cuban  aide 
ny  lifelong  friend,  Bernard  Barker.  He  had  identified 
:lf  in  his  letter  with  the  pain  of  the  Cubans,  and  he 
id  the  Kennedy  administration  for  not  supporting  us 
e  beaches  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
when  Barker  told  me  that  Eduardo  was  coming  to 
and  that  he  wanted  to  meet  me,  that  was  like  a  hope 
■ie.  He  had  chosen  to  meet  us  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
iment,  where  we  commemorate  our  dead,  on  April 
971,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  invasion.  I  always 
»  the  monument  on  that  day,  but  that  year  I  had  an- 
'  purpose — to  meet  Eduardo,  the  famous  Eduardo, 
;rson. 

3  was  different  from  all  the  other  men  I  had  met  in 
Company.  He  looked  more  like  a  politician  than  a 
who  was  fighting  for  freedom.  He  was  there  with  his 
,  relaxing  in  front  of  the  memorial,  and  Barker  intro- 


duced me.  I  then  learned  his  name  for  the  first  time — 
Howard  Hunt. 

There  was  something  strange  about  this  man.  His  tan, 
you  know,  is  not  the  tan  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  sun.  His 
motions  are  very  meticulous — the  way  he  smokes  his 
pipe,  the  way  he  looks  at  you  and  smiles.  He  knows  how 
to  make  you  happy — he's  very  warm,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  can  sense  that  he  does  not  go  all  into  you  or  you  all 
into  him. 

We  went  to  a  Cuban  restaurant  for  lunch  and  right  away 
Eduardo  told  us  that  he  had  retired  from  the  CIA  in  1971 
and  was  working  for  Mullen  and  Company.*  I  knew  just 
what  he  was  saying.  I  was  also  officially  retired  from  the 
Company.  Two  years  before,  my  case  officer  had  gathered 
all  the  men  in  my  Company  unit  and  handed  us  envelopes 
with  retirement  announcements  inside.  But  mine  was  a 
blank  paper.  Afterward  he  explained  to  me  that  I  would 
stop  making  my  boat  missions  to  Cuba  but  I  would  con- 
tinue my  work  with  the  Company.  He  said  I  should  be- 
come an  American  citizen  and  soon  I  would  be  given  a 
new  assignment.  Not  even  Barker  knew  that  I  was  still 
working  with  the  Company.  But  I  was  quite  certain  that 
day  that  Eduardo  knew. 

We  talked  about  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  and  he  assured 

*  The  Robert  Mullen  Co.,  a  public-relations  firm  and  reported 
CIA  front  in  Washington,  D.C. — Ed. 
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us  that  "the  whole  thing  a  not  over."  Then  be  started 
inquiring:  "What  is  Manoio  doing?"  Manoio  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  "What  is  Roman  doing?" 
Roman  was  the  other  leader.  He  said  he  wanted  to  meet 
with  the  old  people.  It  was  a  good  sign.  We  did  not  think 
be  had  come  to  Miami  for  nothing. 

GeneraJJy  I  talk  to  my  CIA  case  officer  at  least  twice  a 
week  and  maybe  on  the  phone  another  two  tunes.  I  told 
him  right  away  that  Eduardo  was  back  in  town,  and  that 
I  bad  had  lunch  with  him.  Any  time  anyone  from  the  CIA 
was  in  town  my  CO  always  asked  me  what  he  was  doing. 
But  he  didn't  ask  me  anything  about  Eduardo,  which  was 
strange. 


T|HAT  was  m  aprjl.  In  the  middle  of  July,  Eduardo 
wrote  to  Barker  to  tell  him  he  was  in  the  White 
House  as  a  counselor  to  the  President.  He  sent  a 
number  of  memos  to  us  on  White  House  statio- 
nery, and  that  was  very  impressive,  you  know.  So  I  went 
back  to  my  CO  and  said  to  him,  "Hey,  Eduardo  is  still 
in  contact  with  us,  and  now  he  is  a  counselor  of  the 
President." 

A  few  days  later  my  CO  told  me  that  the  Company  had 
no  information  on  Eduardo  except  that  he  was  not  work- 
ing in  the  White  House.  Well,  imagine!  I  knew  Eduardo 
was  in  the  White  House.  What  it  meant  to  me  was  that 
Eduardo  was  above  them  and  either  they  weren't  sup- 
posed to  know  what  he  was  doing  or  they  didn't  want  me 
to  talk  about  him  anymore.  Knowing  how  these  people  act, 
I  knew  I  had  to  be  careful.  So  I  said,  well,  let  me  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

Not  long  after  this,  Eduardo  told  Barker  there  was  a 
job,  a  national-security  job  dealing  with  a  traitor  of  this 
country  who  had  given  papers  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 
He  said  they  were  forming  a  group  with  the  CIA,  the  FBI, 
and  all  the  agencies,  and  that  it  was  to  be  directed  from 
within  the  White  House,  with  jurisdiction  to  operate  where 
all  the  others  did  not  fit.  Barker  said  Eduardo  needed  two 
more  individuals  and  he  had  thought  of  me.  Would  I  like 
my  name  submitted  for  clearance?  I  said  yes. 

To  me  this  was  a  great  honor.  I  believed  it  was  the 
result  of  my  sacrifice  for  the  previous  ten  years,  for  my 
work  with  the  Company.  In  that  time  I  had  carried  out 
hundreds  of  missions  for  the  U.S.  government.  All  of  them 
had  been  covert,  and  most  were  very  dangerous.  Three 
or  four  days  later,  Barker  told  me  my  name  had  been 
cleared  and  several  weeks  after  that  came  the  first  assign- 
ment. "Get  clothes  for  two  or  three  days  and  be  ready 
tomorrow,"  he  said.  "We're  leaving  for  the  operation." 

Barker  didn't  tell  me  where  we  were  going  and  I  did 
not  ask.  I  was  an  operative.  I  couldn't  afford  to  be  aware 
of  any  more  sensitive  information  than  was  critical  for 
the  success  of  my  missions.  There  would  be  times  when  I 
would  take  men  wearing  hoods  to  Cuba.  They  might  have 
been  my  friends.  But  I  did  not  want  to  know.  Too  many 
of  my  friends  have  been  caught  and  tortured  and  forced 
to  talk.  In  this  kind  of  work  you  learn  to  lose  your 
curiosity. 

So  it  was  not  until  I  got  to  the  airport  in  Miami  that  I 
discovered  we  were  going  to  Los  Angeles.  There  were  three 
of  us  on  the  mission.  The  third  man,  Felipe  de  Diego,  was 
a  real-estate  partner  of  ours.  He  is  an  old  Company  man 

.-,2 


and  a  Bay  of  Pigs  veteran  whom  we  knew  we  M  m 
In  afl  my  years  in  that  country  I  had  never  fll 
the  Miami  area  before  that  day.  I  bad  ah*  ays  1 4 

twenty-four-hour  caiL  I  kind  of  expected  my 
where  I  was  going,  but  he  simpty  said  it  was  flit 
to  take  a  few  days  off,  that  there  wasn't  modi  fflB. 
time.  I  son  of  thought  be  did  not  want  to  knflK 

was  doing. 

We  stayed  at  the  Beverly  HiOs  Hotel  and  met  ■  ji 
do's  room  for  our  only  briefing.  As  we  walked  i  1 
ticed  the  equipment — devices  to  modify  the  wok  1 
and  fake  glasses,  false  identification.  Eduardo  tot  t| 
these  things  belonged  to  the  Company.  Barker  tee  ]  I 
the  name  on  Hunt's  false  identification — Edward  J  |  i 
ihon — as  the  same  cover  name  FduarrJo  had  toed  | : 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  briefing  was  not  like  anything  I  was  used  ti  r 
Company.  Ordinarily,  before  an  operation,  you  »] 
briefing  and  then  you  train  for  the  operation.  Y«  ■ 
find  a  place  that  looks  similar  and  you  train  in  i  ft 
and  with  the  code  you  are  going  to  use.  You  try  3 
plan  many  times  so  that  later  you  have  the  dat  m 
abort  the  operation  if  the  conditions  are  not  ideaL  q 

Eduardo  s  briefing  was  not  like  this.  There  wn 
written  plan,  not  ev  en  any  mention  of  what  to  do  1 1 
thing  went  wrong.  There  was  just  the  man  talltiqg  m 
the  thing.  We  were  to  get  into  an  office  to  take  m 
graphs  of  psychiatric  records  of  a  traitor.  I  was  to  m 
photographer.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Sears  and  ■ 
some  little  hats  and  uniforms  fcr  Barker  and  Felipe 81 
were  supposed  to  dress  up  as  delivery  men  and  deli  I 
photographic  equipment  inside  the  office.  Later  tha  ■ 
we  would  break  in  and  complete  the  mission. 

They  looked  kind  of  queerisb  when  they  put  m 
clothes,  the  Peter  Lorre-type  glasses,  and  the  funn  It) 
Beard  wigs.  But  that  was  not  my  responsibility,  so  I  in 
in  the  car  while  they  went  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Ftek  fl 
deliver  the  package.  Just  before  leaving  Barker  hac  m 
pered  to  me:  "Hey,  remember  this  name — Ellf  al 
Eduardo  had  told  him  the  name,  and  he  told  me  b  a 
he  was  worried  he  would  forget  it.  The  name  mearxl  at 
ing  to  me. 


arker  and  felipe  were  supposed  to  put  tl  it 
inside  the  office,  unlatch  the  back  door,  and  % 
out.  After  the  cleaning  lady  left,  we  were  4 
back  in.  Now,  it  happened  that  we  had  to  w  la 


hours  and  hours  because  no  one  had  figured  out  whi  ■ 
cleaning  woman  would  leave.  Finally,  I  believe,  a  {I 
man  came  in  a  car  and  picked  her  up. 

So  at  last  we  went  to  open  the  door — and  what  I 
pened?  The  door  was  locked.  Barker  went  around  t  si 
if  the  other  door  was  open,  and  after  a  long  wait  he  st  U 
not  show  up.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do.  There  had 
another  man  in  the  briefing  the  night  before  in  Edu;  2 
room  who  hadn't  said  anything.  Later,  I  learned  i  « 
probably  Gordon  Liddy,  but  at  the  time  I  only  knev  t 
as  George.  Just  at  that  moment,  he  came  up  to  us  and 
"Okay,  you  people  go  ahead  and  force  one  of  the  win  i 
and  go  in." 

Eduardo  had  given  us  a  small  crowbar  and  a  glass  I 
ter.  I  tried  to  cut  the  glass,  but  it  wouldn't  cut.  It  was  ' 


j  I  would  not  cut  anything!  So  then  I  taped  the  win- 
lid  I  hit  it  with  this  very  small  crowbar,  and  I  put 
hid  in  and  unlocked  the  window. 
M  rding  to  the  police,  we  were  using  gloves  and  didn't 
»iy  fingerprints.  But  I'm  afraid  that  I  did  because  I 
« /ear  my  gloves  when  I  put  the  tape  on  the  window 
a  Know,  sometimes  it's  hard  to  use  gloves.  I  went  all 
>u  i  the  offices  with  my  bare  hands  but  I  used  my  hand- 
el  f  to  wipe  off  the  prints. 

die  the  doctor's  office  we  covered  the  windows  and 
klit  the  equipment.  Really,  it  was  a  joke.  They  had 
tn  s  a  rope  to  bail  out  from  the  second  floor  if  anyone 
w;d  us;  it  was  so  small,  it  couldn't  have  supported 
J  us. 

I  was  nothing  new.  It's  what  the  Company  did  in  the 
I  Pigs  when  they  gave  us  old  ships,  old  planes,  old 
if  is.  They  explained  that  if  you  were  caught  in  one  of 
s  )perations  with  commercial  weapons  that  you  could 
'  ywhere,  you  could  be  said  to  be  on  your  own.  They 
:  /ou  that  they  are  going  to  disavow  you.  The  Com- 
I  eaches  you  to  accept  those  things  as  the  efficient 
f  work.  And  we  were  grateful.  Otherwise  we  wouldn't 
(  iad  any  help  at  all.  In  this  operation  it  seemed  ob- 
t  -they  didn't  want  it  to  be  traced  back  to  the  White 
i  Eduardo  told  us  that  if  we  were  caught,  we  should 
J  ;  were  addicts  looking  for  drugs. 

id  just  set  up  the  photographic  equipment  when  we 
I  a  noise.  We  were  afraid.  Then  we  heard  Barker's 
ar  knock  and  we  let  him  in.  I  took  a  Polaroid  pic- 
f  the  office  before  we  started  looking  for  the  Ellsberg 
5  so  we  could  put  everything  back  just  as  it  was  be- 
But  there  was  nothing  of  Ellsberg's  there.  There  was 
ig  about  psychiatry,  no  one  file  of  sick  people,  only 
It  looked  like  an  import-export  office  more  than  a 
utrist's.  The  only  thing  with  the  name  of  Ellsberg 
was  the  doctor's  telephone  book.  I  took  a  photo  of 
3  that  we  could  bring  something  back.  Before  leaving 


I  took  some  pills  from  Dr.  Fielding's  briefcase — vitamin  C, 
I  think — and  spread  them  all  over  the  floor  to  make  it  look 
like  we  were  looking  for  drugs. 

Eduardo  was  waiting  for  us  outside.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  keeping  watch  on  Dr.  Fielding  so  he  could  let  us 
know  if  the  doctor  was  returning  to  his  office,  but  Eduardo 
had  lost  Dr.  Fielding  and  he  was  nervous.  A  police  car 
appeared  as  we  drove  away  and  it  trailed  behind  us  for 
three  or  four  blocks.  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  police  car 
was  protecting  us.  That  is  the  feeling  you  have  when  you 
are  doing  operations  for  the  government.  You  think  that 
every  step  has  been  taken  to  protect  you. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  Barker,  Felipe,  and  I  felt  very  bad. 
It  was  our  first  opportunity,  and  we  had  failed;  we  hadn't 
found  anything. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  they  don't  know  it,"  Eduardo  said, 
and  he  congratulated  us  all.  He  said,  "Well  done,"  and 
then  he  opened  a  bottle  of  champagne.  And  he  told  us, 
"This  is  a  celebration.  You  deserve  it." 

I  told  Diego  and  Barker  that  this  had  to  have  been  a 
training  mission  for  a  very  important  mission  to  come  or 
else  it  was  a  cover  operation.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
maybe  these  people  already  had  the  papers  of  Ellsberg. 
Maybe  Dr.  Fielding  had  given  them  out  and  for  ethical 
reasons  he  needed  to  be  covered.  It  seemed  that  these  peo- 
ple already  had  what  we  were  looking  for  because  no  one 
invites  you  to  have  champagne  and  is  happy  when  you 
fail. 

The  whole  thing  was  strange,  but  Eduardo  was  happy  so 
we  were  happy.  He  thanked  us  and  we  left  for  the  airport. 
We  took  the  plane  back  to  Miami  and  we  never  talked 
about  this  thing  until  we  were  all  together  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  jail. 

In  Miami  I  again  told  my  CO  about  Eduardo.  I  was 
certain  then  that  the  Company  knew  about  his  activities. 
But  once  again  my  CO  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  hunt  started  to  do  more  and 
more  things  that  convinced  us  of  his  important 
position  in  the  White  House.  Once  he  called 
Barker  and  told  him  the  President  was  about  to 
mine  Haiphong  Harbor.  He  asked  us  to  prepare  letters  and 
a  rally  of  support  in  advance.  It  was  very  impressive  to  us 
when  the  announcement  of  the  mining  was  made  several 
days  later. 

I  made  a  point  of  telling  my  CO  at  our  next  meeting 
that  Hunt  was  involved  in  some  operations  and  that  he 
was  in  the  White  House,  even  if  they  said  he  wasn't.  After 
that  the  CIA  chief  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  asked  me 
for  breakfast  at  Howard  Johnson's  on  Biscayne  Boulevard, 
and  he  said  he  was  interested  in  finding  out  about  Howard 
Hunt's  activities.  He  wanted  me  to  write  a  report.  He 
said  I  should  write  it  in  my  own  hand,  in  Spanish,  and 
give  it  to  my  CO  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Right  away  I  went 
to  see  my  CO.  We  are  very  close,  my  CO  and  I,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  father  had  once  given  him  the  advice  that 
he  should  never  put  anything  in  writing  that  might  do  him 
any  harm  in  the  future.  So  I  just  wrote  a  cover  story  for 
the  whole  thing.  I  said  that  Hunt  was  in  the  Mullen  Com- 
pany and  the  White  House  and  things  like  that  that  weren't 
important.  What  I  really  thought  was  that  Hunt  was  check- 
ing to  see  if  I  could  be  trusted. 
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1  Aca  I 


John  Paul  Jones  monument  and  the  Naval 
Annapolis.  Remember  that,  prior  to  this,  all  of  m 
tions  for  the  United  States  were  maritime. 


\ 


Little  by  little  I  watched  Eduardo's  operation  grow. 
First  Barker  was  given  $89,000  in  checks  from  Mexican 
banks  to  cash  for  operational  money.  And  then  Eduardo 
told  Barker  to  recruit  three  more  men,  including  a  key 
man.  He  signed  up  Frank  Sturgis  and  Reinaldo  Pico,  and 
then  Eduardo  flew  down  to  talk  to  our  friend  Virgilio 
Gonzales,  who  is  a  locksmith,  before  recruiting  him.  Final- 
ly orders  come  for  us  to  report  to  Washington.  The  six  of 
us  arrived  in  Washington  on  May  22  and  checked  into  the 
Manger  Hay-Adams  Hotel  in  time  for  Eduardo's  first 
briefing. 

By  that  time  Liddy,  whom  we  had  known  as  George 
from  the  Fielding  break-in,  was  taking  a  visible  role  in  the 
planning.  Eduardo  had  started  calling  him  "Daddy,"  and 
the  two  men  seemed  almost  inseparable.  We  met  McCord 
there  for  the  first  time.  Eduardo  said  he  was  an  old  man 
from  the  CIA  who  used  to  do  electronic  jobs  for  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI.  We  did  not  know  his  whole  name.  Eduardo 
just  introduced  him  as  Jimmy.  He  said  we  would  be  using 
walkie-talkies,  and  Jimmy  was  to  be  our  electronics  ex- 
pert. There  was  also  a  boy  there  who  had  infiltrated  the 
McGovern  headquarters. 

There  was  no  mention  of  Watergate  at  that  meeting. 
Eduardo  told  us  he  had  information  that  Castro  and  other 
foreign  governments  were  giving  money  to  McGovern,  and 
we  were  going  to  find  the  evidence.  The  boy  was  going 
to  help  them  break  into  the  McGovern  headquarters,  but 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  They  didn't  need  me  for 
that  operation  so  I  had  some  free  time. 

During  the  day  I  went  off  to  see  the  different  sights 
around  Washington.  I  like  those  things — particularly  the 


"The  United  States  is  essentially  a  commonwealth  of  third-rate 
men — that  distinction  is  easy  here  because  the  general  level  of 
culture,  of  information,  of  taste  and  judgment,  of  ordinary  com- 
petence is  so  low.  .  .  .  Third-rate  men,  of  course,  exist  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  only  here  that  they  are  in  full  control  of  the  state, 
and  with  it  all  of  the  national  standards."  — H.  L.  Mencken 

"On  Being  an  American,"  1922 
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After  three  days  Eduardo  aborted  the  d 
em  operation.  I  think  it  was  because  the 
scared.  Anyway,  Eduardo  told  us  all  t 
into  the  Watergate  Hotel  to  prepare  for  i 
operation.  We  brought  briefcases  and  things  like  1 
look  elegant.  We  registered  as  members  of  the  A 
Corporation  of  Miami,  and  then  we  met  in  Ec  J 
room. 

Believe  me,  it  was  an  improvised  briefing.  I  i 
told  us  he  had  information  that  Castro  money  was  A 
into  the  Democratic  headquarters,  not  McGoverr  1 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  find  the  evidenced 
Throughout  the  briefing,  McCord,  Liddy,  and  E  A 
would  keep  interrupting  each  other,  saying,  "Wtl 
way  is  better,"  or,  "That  should  be  the  other  way  ai  il 

It  was  not  a  very  definite  plan  that  was  finally  3 
upon,  but  you  are  not  too  critical  of  things  when  yo  3 
that  people  over  you  know  what  they  are  doing,  wh.  tl 
are  really  professionals  like  Howard  Hunt.'  Th  pi 
called  for  us  to  hold  a  banquet  for  the  Ameritus  Q  d 
tion  in  a  private  dining  room  of  the  Watergate.  Th<  3 
had  access  to  the  elevators  that  ran  up  to  the  sixti  kl 
where  the  Democratic  National  Committee  Headq  ?! 
are  located.  Once  the  meal  was  underway,  Eduarc  1 1 
to  show  films  and  we  were  to  take  the  elevator  ffl 
sixth  floor  and  complete  the  mission.  Gonzales,  oi  M 
man,  was  to  open  the  door;  Sturgis,  Pico,  and  Felip  i 
to  be  lookouts;  Barker  was  to  get  the  documents;  I  | 
take  the  photographs  and  Jimmy  (McCord)  was  to 
job. 

We  were  all  ready  to  go,  but  the  people  in  the  \ 
worked  late.  Eduardo  was  drinking  lots  of  milk.  r  h 
ulcers,  so  he  was  mixing  his  whiskey  with  the  mi] 
waited  and  waited.  Finally,  at  2:00  a.m.,  the  night  < 
said  we  had  to  leave  the  banquet  hall.  So  then  there  q 
discussion.  Eduardo  said  he  would  hide  in  the  closet 
banquet  room  with  Gonzales,  the  key  man,  whi] 
guard  let  the  rest  of  us  out.  As  soon  as  the  coas  I 
clear,  they  would  let  us  back  in.  But  then  they  co  Ir  I 
open  the  door. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  this  story.  I  do  not  x\ 
it  to  become  a  laughing  matter.  More  than  thirty  p  m 
are  in  jail  already,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  sufferi .  i 
spent  more  than  fifteen  months  in  jail,  and  you  must  u  I  ' 
stand  that  this  is  a  tragedy.  It  is  not  funny.  But  yoi  i\ 
imagine  Eduardo,  the  head  of  the  mission,  in  the  c  o 
He  did  not  sleep  the  whole  night.  It  was  really  a  dis, 

So,  more  briefings,  and  we  decided  to  go  the  next  i  M 
This  time  the  plan  was  to  wait  until  all  the  lights  had  n  i 
out  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Watergate  and  then  £ 
through  the  front  door. 

They  gave  us  briefcases,  and  I  remember  that  there  ai! 
a  Customs  tag  hanging  on  Eduardo's  case,  so  I  pull, 
off  for  him.  He  got  real  mad.  He  said  that  every  tim 
did  something  he  did  it  with  a  purpose.  I  could  not  se< 
purpose,  but  then  I  don't  know.  Maybe  the  tag  ha(  I 
open  sesame  command  to  let  us  in  the  doors. 

Anyway,  all  seven  of  us  in  McCord's  army  walked  i 


I  srgate  complex  at  midnight.  McCord  rang  the  bell, 
.oliceman  came  and  let  us  in.  We  all  signed  the 
nd  McCord  told  the  man  we  were  going  to  the 
Reserve  office  on  the  eighth  floor.  It  all  seemed 
>  me.  Eight  men  going  to  work  at  midnight.  Imag- 
sat  there  talking  to  the  police.  Then  we  went  up 
ighth  floor,  walked  down  to  the  sixth — and  do  you 

[  it.  we  couldn't  open  that  door,  and  we  had  to  can- 
operation. 

l't  believe  it  has  ever  been  told  before,  but  all  the 
lile  we  were  working  on  the  door,  McCord  would 
ig  to  the  eighth  floor.  It  is  still  a  mystery  to  me 
p  was  doing  there.  At  2:00  a.m.  I  went  up  to  tell 
out  our  problems,  and  there  I  saw  him  talking  to 
ards.  What  happened?  I  thought.  Have  we  been 
?  No,  he  knew  the  guards.  So  I  did  not  ask  ques- 
out  I  thought  maybe  McCord  was  working  there, 
the  only  thing  that  made  sense.  He  was  the  one  who 
to  the  place  and  it  would  not  have  made  sense  for 
lave  rooms  at  the  Watergate  and  go  on  this  opera- 
there  was  not  someone  there  on  the  inside.  Anyway, 
:d  the  group,  and  pretty  soon  we  picked  up  our 
,ses  and  walked  out  the  front  door. 


<A  historical  assessment  would  be  that  [Watergate]  was  prob- 
ly,  use  the  word  'scandal,'  the  broadest  but  the  thinnest  scan- 
American  history  When  they  say  this  is  like  Teapot 

that  is  comparing  apples  with  oranges,  and,  shall  we  say, 
poor  oranges,  too."  —Richard  M.  Nixon 

May  13,  1974 

i  hard  to  imagine  how  a  nation  could  give  itself  two  greater 
ips  than  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Watergate  scandals." 

— Barry  Goldwater 
September  11,  1973 

"1  Watergate  has  done  anything  it  has  just  brought  the  family 
%i  it  again."  — David  Eisenhower 

July  10,  1973 


Juardo  was  furious  that  Gonzales  hadn't  been  able  to 
the  door.  Gonzales  explained  he  didn't  have  the 
r  equipment,  so  Eduardo  told  him  to  fly  back  to 
li  to  get  his  other  tools.  Before  he  left  the  next  day, 
;r  told  Gonzales  that  he  might  have  to  pay  for  his 
flight  back  to  Miami.  I  really  got  mad  and  told 
zr  I  resented  the  way  they,  were  treating  Gonzales. 
3  a  little  hard  with  Barker.  I  said  there  wasn't  ade- 
:  operational  preparation.  There  was  no  floor  plan  of 
uilding;  no  one  knew  the  disposition  of  the  elevators, 
many  guards  there  were,  or  even  what  time  the 
Is  checked  the  building.  Gonzales  did  not  know  what 
of  door  he  was  supposed  to  open.  There  weren't 
any  contingency  plans, 
irker  came  back  to  me  with  a  message  from  Eduardo: 
a  are  an  operative.  Your  mission  is  to  do  what  you  are 
and  not  to  ask  questions." 

onzales  got  back  from  Miami  that  night  with  his  whole 
!'.  I've  never  seen  so  many  tools  to  open  a  door.  No 
'  could  hold  him.  This  time  everything  worked.  Gon- 
;  and  Sturgis  picked  the  lock  in  the  garage  exit  door; 
i  inside,  they  opened  the  other  doors  and  called  over 
walkie-talkie:  "The  horse  is  in  the  house."  Then  they 
is  in.  I  took  a  lot  of  photographs — maybe  thirty  or 
/ — showing  lists  of  contributors  that  Barker  had  hand- 
ne.  McCord  worked  on  the  phones.  He  said  his  first 
taps  might  be  discovered,  but  not  the  third. 


With  our  mission  accomplished,  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  It  was  about  5:00  a.m.  Eduardo  said  he  was  happy. 
But  this  time  there  was  no  champagne.  He  said  we  should 
leave  for  Miami  right  away.  I  gave  him  the  film  I  had 
taken  and  we  left  for  the  airport. 


THERE  WERE  THINGS  THAT  BOTHERED  ME  about  the 
operation,  but  I  was  satisfied.  It  is  rare  that  you 
are  able  to  check  the  effect  of  your  work  in  the 
intelligence  community.  You  know,  they  don't  tell 
you  if  something  you  did  is  very  significant.  But  we  had 
taken  a  lot  of  pictures  of  contributions,  and  I  had  hopes 
that  we  might  have  done  something  valuable.  We  all  had 
heard  rumors  in  Miami  that  McGovern  was  receiving 
money  from  Castro.  That  was  nothing  new.  We  believe 
that  today. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  was  talking  with  Felipe  de 
Diego  and  Frank  Sturgis  at  our  real-estate  office 
when  Barker  burst  in  like  a  cyclone.  Eduardo  had 
been  in  town,  and  he  had  given  Barker  some  film  to  have 
developed  and  enlarged.  Barker  did  not  know  what  the 
film  was,  and  he  had  taken  it  to  a  regular  camera  shop. 
And  then  Eduardo  had  told  him  it  was  the  film  from  the 
Watergate  operation.  Barker  was  really  excited.  He  needed 
us  to  come  with  him  to  get  it  back.  So  we  went  to  Rich's 
Camera  Shop,  and  Barker  told  Frank  and  me  to  cover  each 
door  to  the  shop  in  case  the  police  came  while  he  was  in- 
side. I  do  not  think  he  handled  the  situation  very  well. 
There  were  all  these  people  and  he  was  so  excited.  He 
ended  up  tipping  the  man  at  the  store  $20  or  $30.  The 
man  had  just  enlarged  the  pictures  showing  the  documents 
being  held  by  a  gloved  hand  and  he  said  to  Barker:  "It's 
real  cloak-and-dagger  stuff,  isn't  it?"  Later  that  man  went 
to  the  FBI  and  told  them  about  the  film. 

My  reaction  was  that  it  was  crazy  to  have  those  impor- 
tant pictures  developed  in  a  common  place  in  Miami.  But 
Barker  was  my  close  friend,  and  I  could  not  tell  him  how 
wrong  the  whole  thing  was.  The  thing  about  Barker  was 
that  he  trusted  Eduardo  totally.  He  had  been  his  principal 
assistant  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Eduardo's  liaison  with  the 
Cubans,  and  he  still  believed  tremendously  in  the  man.  He 
was  just  blind  about  him. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  talked  it  over  with  Felipe 
and  Frank,  and  decided  I  could  not  continue.  I  was  about 
to  write  a  letter  when  Barker  told  me  Eduardo  wanted  us 
to  get  ready  for  another  operation  in  Washington. 

When  you  are  in  this  kind  of  business,  and  you  are  in 
the  middle  of  something,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop.  Everyone 
will  feel  that  you  might  jeopardize  the  operation.  "What 
to  do  with  this  guy  now?"  I  knew  it  would  create  a  big 
problem  so  I  agreed  to  go  on  this  last  mission. 

Eduardo  told  us  to  buy  surgical  gloves  and  forty  rolls 
of  film  with  thirty-six  exposures  on  a  roll.  Imagine,  that 
meant  1,440  photographs.  I  told  Barker  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  all  those  pictures.  But  it  did  seem  to  mean 
that  what  we  got  before  encouraged  Eduardo  to  go  back 
for  more. 

We  flew  into  National  Airport  about  noon  on  June  16, 
and  Barker  and  I  went  off  to  rent  a  car.  In  the  airport 
lobby,  Frank  Sturgis  ran  into  Jack  Anderson,  whom  he 
had  known  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  when  Anderson  wrote  a 
column  about  him  as  a  soldier-adventurer.  Frank  intro- 
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duced  Gonzales  to  Anderson,  and  he  gave  him  some  kind 
of  excuse  about  why  he  was  in  town. 

On  our  way  to  the  Watergate,  we  made  some  jokes 
about  the  car  Barker  had  rented.  It  gave  me  a  premoni- 
tion of  a  hearse.  The  mission  was  not  one  I  was  looking 
forward  to. 

Eduardo  was  waiting  for  us  ap  the  Watergate.  This  time 
he  had  two  operations  planned,  and  we  were  supposed  to 
perform  them  both  that  night.  There  was  no  time  for  any- 
thing, it  was  all  rush. 

We  went  to  eat  at  about  five  o'clock.  Barker  ate  a  lot 
and  when  he  came  back  he  felt  really  bad.  I  was  not  feeling 
too  good  myself.  I  had  just  gotten  my  divorce  that  day 
and  had  gone  from  the  court  to  the  airport  and  from  the 
airport  to  the  Watergate.  The  environment  in  each  one  of 
us  was  different,  but  the  whole  thing  was  bad;  there  was 
tension  in  those  people. 

Liddy  was  already  in  the  room  when  Eduardo  came  in 
to  give  the  briefing.  Eduardo  was  wearing  loafers  and 
black  pants  with  white  stripes.  They  were  very  shiny. 
Liddy  was  not  happy  with  those  pants.  He  criticized  them 
in  front  of  us  and  he  told  Eduardo  to  go  change  them. 

So  Eduardo  went  and  changed  his  pants.  The  briefing 
he  gave  when  he  came  back  was  very  simple.  He  said  we 
were  going  to  photograph  more  documents  at  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  and  then  move  on  to  another  mission 
at  the  McGovern  headquarters  after  that.  McCord  was 
critical  of  the  second  operation.  He  said  he  didn't  like  the 
plan.  It  was  very  rare  to  hear  McCord  talking  because 
usually  he  didn't  say  anything  and  when  he  did  talk  he 
only  whispered. 

Before  we  left,  Eduardo  took  all  of  our  identification. 
He  put  it  in  a  briefcase  and  left  it  in  our  room.  He  gave 
Sturgis  his  Edward  J.  Hamilton  identification  that  the  CIA 
had  provided  to  him  before,  and  he  gave  us  each  $200  in 
cash.  He  said  we  should  use  it  as  a  bribe  to  get  away  if 
we  were  caught.  Finally,  he  told  us  to  keep  the  keys  to  our 
room,  where  he  had  left  the  identification.  I  don't  know 
why.  Even  today,  I  don't  know.  Remember,  I  was  told  in 
advance  not  to  ask  about  those  things. 


he  was  not  with  us,  so  when  Virgilio  picked  the  lo  ; 
let  us  in,  we  put  tape  on  the  doors  for  him  and  we  tl 
stairs.  Five  minutes  later  McCord  came  in,  and  I  k 
him  right  away:  "Did  you  remove  the  tapes?"  He ; 
"Yes,  I  did." 

But  he  did  not,  because  the  tape  was  later  fou 
the  police.  Once  inside,  McCord  told  Barker  to  turn  i 
walkie-talkie.  He  said  there  was  too  much  static.  I  j 
were  there  without  communications.  Soon  we  started  :i 
ing  noises.  People  going  up  and  down.  McCord  said  | 
only  the  people  checking,  like  before,  but  then  thei  v. 
running  and  men  shouting,  "Come  out  with  your  hai  1 1 
or  we  will  shoot!"  and  things  like  that. 

There  was  no  way  out.  We  were  caught.  The  tli 
were  very  rough  with  us,  pushing  us  around,  tyir  o 
arms,  but  Barker  was  able  to  turn  on  his  walkie-talki  ai 
he  asked  where  the  police  were  from.  And  then  he  ai 
"Oh,  you  are  the  metropolitan  policemen  who  catc  m 
So  Barker  was  cool.  He  did  a  good  job  in  advising  I  a 
do  we  were  caught. 

I  thought  right  away  it  was  a  set-up  or  somethic  k 
that  because  it  was  so  easy  the  first  time.  We  all  ha  \h 
feeling.  They  took  our  keys  and  found  the  identifical  n 
the  briefcase  Eduardo  had  left  in  our  room. 

McCord  was  the  senior  officer,  and  he  took  c  rc 
He  was  talking  loudly  now.  He  told  us  not  to  say  a  it 
"Don't  give  your  names.  Nothing.  I  know  people.  01 
worry,  someone  will  come  and  everything  will  be  all  ei 
This  thing  will  be  solved." 


Mc  cord  went  into  the  Watergate  very  early 
in  the  evening.  He  walked  right  through  the 
front  door  of  the  office  complex,  signed  the 
book,  and,  I'm  sure,  went  to  the  eighth  floor 
as  he  had  before.  Then  he  taped  the  doors  from  the  eighth 
floor  to  the  bottom  floor  and  walked  out  through  the  exit 
door  in  the  garage.  It  was  still  very  early,  and  we  were 
not  going  to  go  in  until  after  everyone  left  the  offices.  We 
waited  so  long  that  Eduardo  went  out  to  check  if  the 
tapes  were  still  there.  He  said  they  were  but  when  we 
finally  got  ready  to  go  in,  Virgilio  and  Sturgis  noticed  that 
the  tape  was  gone,  and  a  sack  of  mail  was  at  the  door. 

So  we  said,  well,  the  tape  has  been  discovered.  We'll 
have  to  abort  the  operation.  But  McCord  thought  we 
should  go  anyway.  He  went  upstairs  and  tried  to  con- 
vince Liddy  and  Eduardo  that  we  should  go  ahead.  Be- 
fore making  a  decision,  they  went  to  the  other  room;  I 
believe  they  made  a  phone  call,  and  Eduardo  told  us  to 
go  ahead. 

McCord  did  not  come  in  with  us.  He  said  he  had  to  go 
someplace.  We  never  knew  where  he  was  going.  Anyway, 
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Bernard  B  1 


The  first  night  we  were  very  impressed  wi 
D.C.  jail.  It  was  always  around  100  degree:  g 
you  dripped  sweat.  At  nine  or  ten  o'clock  I 
put  the  lights  out,  and  for  a  whole  hour  pi 
just  screamed  at  each  other  and  the  guards  and  ever  j  I 
else.  It's  like  something  out  of  Dante — screams,  ci 
and  so  forth.  I  asked  one  of  the  old-timers,  and  he  i  i 


•  this  every  night — just  letting  off  steam  like  the  houi 
miration. 

t>se  were  the  real  hard  da\s.  Earl  Silbert,  the  prose  - 
I  treated  us  very,  very  rough.  His  language  was 
I  By  that  time,  they  had  traced  the  money  back  to 
ank  in  Miami,  and  they  thought  we  had  money  all 
the  place.  When  we  went  into  the  mission,  I  had  put 
tir  identifications  and  wallets  in  a  bag  in  the  hotel 
1  and  I  told  Howard  that  if  something  happened  he 
I  have  everything,  including  my  address  book  with 
kite  House  phone  number.  But  when  Hunt  left  the 
I  he  was  in  such  a  big  hurry  that  he  left  everything 
This  was  a  very  bad  mistake,  of  course,  because 
mmediately  established  the  connection  with  Hunt  and 
Ihite  House,  and  they  traced  all  those  phone  calls 
en  Hunt  and  me.  They  had  the  connection  on  a  silver 
r.  But  1  guess  Hunt  had  enough  things  to  worry 
then. 

Cord  had  the  highest  rank  of  our  group  in  jail  then, 
i0  we  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  But  we  didn't 
him  totally,  because  McCord  was  very  friendly  with 
i  Baldwin,  and  to  us  Baldwin  was  thefirst  informer, 
e,  Baldwin  represented  the  very  lowest  form  of  a  hu- 
being.  McCord  was  also  different  from  the  Cuban 
because  he  did  not  know  about  the  Ellsberg  mission. 
«r  a  time  in  the  jail,  McCord  said,  "Bernie,  I  have 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
tr  own  attorneys.  I  am  going  to  get  F.  Lee  Bailey.  He 
g  attorney."  He  said  I  better  start  thinking  of  getting 
>r  the  Cubans. 

at  is  when  I  met  Henry  Rothblatt.  I  told  him  that  we 
ot  have  money  to  defend  ourselves  and  he  said, 
t  worry.  I  am  just  the  right  man  for  this  case.  I  want 
I  I'm  not  interested  in  your  paying  me  one  red  cent." 
•latt  inspires  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  He  isn't 
of  any  judge.  He  showed  mc  a  book  he  had  written. 
I  .d  been  associated  with  Bailey.  He  had  defended  the 
I  Berets  in  their  big  case.  He  said,  "This  is  so  similar 
I :  Green  Berets  case  that  without  your  telhng  me 
I  it  is  all  about  I  can  make  a  pretty  good  guess."  I 
I  lad  that  we  had  Rothblatt.  We  established  the  attor- 
I  ient  relationship,  and  under  it  I  told  him  about  the 
I  gate  and  the  Ellsberg  break-in.  So  he  knew  we 
1 1't  use  the  truth  as  our  defense  in  the  Watergate  case, 
se  we  could  not  reveal  our  recruitment  for  the  EUs- 
nission. 

Dok  us  a  long  time — months — to  get  out  of  jail.  We 
•  get  fifteen  or  twenty  friends  in  Miami  to  put  up  the 
on  their  houses  for  our  bail.  When  we  got  out,  I 
ith  Rothblatt  and  there  were  cameras  and  people  all 
he  place.  By  this  time  I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind, 
id  there  would  be  people  harassing  me  wherever  I 

■  So  I  started  thinking,  and  I  said,  "Henry,  there  is 
I  ace  where  nobody  will  bother  us." 

I  said,  "Where  is  that,  Bernie?" 
J  1  I  said,  "The  Watergate." 

||  i  he  said,  "You  know,  I  think  you  got  something." 
■M  took  a  cab  to  the  Watergate,  and  there  was  nobody 

■  We  got  a  room,  and  I  called  my  wife  Clara  in 
H  i.  I  told  her  I  was  at  the  Watergate,  and  she 

■  led,  "You  are  playing  with  fire!"  You  know  how 
m  n  are  about  these  things.  I  was  acting  in  a  logical 


I  he  next  day  I  got  a  call:  "Do  you  recognize  my 
voice.'"  And  I  said  yes.  It  was  Dorothy  Hunt.  She  told  me 
to  go  to  Miami  and  stay  in  the  airport  and  meet  the  next 
flight  of  the  same  line.  I  made  sure  that  Dorothy  was  not 
being  followed,  and  then  we  went  to  my  home.  She  said, 
"From  now  on,  I  will  be  your  contact,"  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Dorothy  that  I  had  known  had  a  split  per- 
sonality, because  for  the  first  lime  she  used  the  operational 
terms  that  Howard  and  I  had  always  used.  She  said  not  to 
trust  Rothblatt  too  much,  that  she  didn't  like  him.  She  said 
to  start  figuring  out  how  much  assistance  we  would  need. 
Up  to  this  time,  we  had  not  had  any  at  all.  She  said  remem- 
ber the  spirit  of  the  old  organization — that  if  you  are 
caught  by  the  enemy,  two  things  will  be  done:  (1)  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  rescue  you,  and  (2)  all  expenses 
and  your  family  will  be  taken  care  of.  Even  today,  the 
families  of  those  who  were  lost  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  are  being 
aided,  and  it  is  something  you  expect  on  a  mission. 

Dorothy  was  a  very  wonderful  woman.  She  was  very 
strong,  and  she  would  occasionally  tell  Howard  if  he  was 
being  excessive  or  something.  She  spoke  seven  languages', 
including  Afghan.  She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Crazy 
Horse,  and  when  she  died  her  tribe  offered  a  special  place 
for  her  burial.  When  she  died  in  December,  right  before 
our  first  trial,  I  came  up  to  see  Howard  and  he  was  a 
broken  man.  He  looked  eighty  years  old.  He  said,  "Well, 
you  do  what  you  want,  but  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty." 

I  said,  "Why,  Howard?" 

And  he  said,  "We  have  no  defense.  The  evidence 
against  us  is  overwhelming." 

I  said,  "What  about  Liddy  and  McCord?" 

And  he  answered,  "Liddy  and  McCord  are  in  a  differ- 
ent sector.  We  are  in  one  sector  and  they  are  in  another. 
They  have  their  own  plan." 

Now,  this  indicated  to  me  that  we  had  our  plan. 
This  is  why  I  told  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
that  Hunt  did  not  order  me  to  plead  guilty.  He 
didn't.  But  if  the  man  who  is  your  leader,  the  man 
you  admire  and  would  follow,  says  he  is  going  to  plead 
guilty  and  that  we  have  a  plan,  then  that  means  something. 
He  told  me  to  go  see  Henry  if  I  was  worried  about  the 
case. 

So  I  went  to  New  York,  and  Rothblatt  picked  me  up  at 
the  airport.  And  in  the  car,  I  said,  "Henry,  we  can't  say 
anything  about  the  Ellsberg  matter,  we  can't  use  national 
security,  we  can't  talk  about  our  recruitment — what  is  our 
defense?" 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  aggra- 
vate that  Judge  Sirica  to  the  point  where  I  am  going  to 
drive  him  out  of  his  cotton-picking  mind,  and  he  is  going 
to  make  so  many  mistakes  with  his  arrogance  that  this  will 
be  a  perfect  case  on  appeal." 

I  said,  "Henry,  you  are  talking  about  appeal.  Does  that 
mean  we  are  going  to  lose  the  case?" 

"Naturally,"  he  said.  "We  are  going  to  win  on  appeal." 

"Henry,  what  you  are  trying  to  say  is  that  we  have  no 
defense." 

He  said,  "Well,  that's  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  But  I'll 
beat  this  thing.  Watch." 

I  said,  "Henry,  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty." 
"Oh,  no,  you  are  not.'' 
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"Howard  is  going  to  plead  guilty." 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  what  Howard  is  going  to  do,"  he 
said.  "If  we  plead  you  guys  guilty,  we  would  be  giving  up 
the  ball  game.  And  if  you  do  plead  guilty,  I  will  not  be 
your  attorney.  I  will  not  be  part  of  it." 

So  I  told  him,  "Well,  Henry,  I  have  followed  your  advice 
and  I  like  you  very  much  personally,  but  you  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  Hunt  and  all  these  other 
people." 

"Bernie,"  he  said,  "they  are  a  bunch  of  bastards.  They'll 
double-cross  you.  They'll  sell  you  down  the  river." 

I  resented  that  very  much  at  the  time.  Perhaps  he  was 
right.  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  that  I  am  a  nice  guy  to  get 
along  with,  but  that  I  don't  let  anybody  make  up  my  mind, 
that  I  would  let  him  know  later.  So  I  went  back  and  con- 
sulted with  Rolando.  Then  I  talked  with  the  others.  I  said 
every  man  has  to  make  his  own  decision,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  if  Hunt  pleaded  guilty,  we  all  would.  So  Rothblatt  left 
us  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

After  the  trial,  we  were  waiting  for  the  sentence  in  jail, 
and  we  were  all  under  tremendous  strain.  And  McCord 
told  me  one  day:  "Bernie,  I  am  not  going  to  jail  for  these 
people.  If  they  think  they  are  going  to  make  a  patsy  out  of 
me,  they  better  think  again." 

So  I  said,  "Jimmy,  you  are  probably  a  lot  more  intelli- 
gent than  I  am  and  you  know  a  lot  of  things,  but  let's  face 
it.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  you  don't  do  this  because  of 
these  people.  You  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  McCord, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  to  live  with  Barker.  I  don't  do  this 
because  they  are  deserving  or  undeserving,  but  because  I 
have  my  own  code." 

Howard  was  very  proud  that  we  had  stood  up.  We  had 
played  by  the  code  and  not  broken.  We  took  everything 
they  had,  and  it  was  plenty.  The  judge  sentenced  me  to 
forty-five  years  and  the  others  to  long  terms,  and  he  told 
us  that  our  final  sentence  would  be  affected  by  what  we 
told  the  grand  jury  and  the  Watergate  Committee,  by  our 
cooperation.  We  were  very  worried,  but  we  did  not  let  out 
the  Ellsberg  thing.  We  were  exposed  by  the  very  people 
who  ordered  us  to  do  it — without  their  even  being  in  jail. 
Krogh  popped,  they  all  popped,  and  our  new  lawyer 
Schultz  came  in  and  said  that  the  Ellsberg  matter  is  out 
now  in  the  papers.  He  said  we  had  better  tell  everything 
to  the  grand  jury  while  they  were  giving  us  immunity. 

The  day  before  we  went  into  the  grand  jury,  we  talked  it 
over  with  Hunt.  He  said,  "National  security.  We  don't 
talk.  None  of  us  talks."  We  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  matter 
involving  a  traitor,  and  so  we  wouldn't  say  anything.  The 
next  day,  the  grand  jury  asked  each  of  us  if  there  had  been 
other  break-ins,  and  we  said  no. 


I  was  very  much  surprised  when  Hunt  came  ba(  I 
said  he  had  told  them  everything.  We  didn't  know  w  ji 
say.  We  just  looked  at  each  other.  And  Liddy  It 
around  and  walked  away.  He  asked  the  guard  to  ti  V 
him  somewhere  else,  and  he  said,  "From  now  on,  it't  ] 
man  for  himself." 

By  this  time,  Hunt  was  totally  changed.  I  don't  »  i 
talk  for  him  or  against  him.  Every  man  has  many  j  l 
Sirica  was  a  judge,  Gesell  has  been  my  judge,  and  j 
am  going  to  have  to  judge  myself,  and  we  will  be  ] 
by  time.  Hunt  will  have  to  live  with  his  own  prob  J 
feel  sorry  for  him, 


IT  is  very  hard  to  know  the  truth  in  these  n  tl 
because  the  truth  has  many  aspects.  If  I  am  J 
my  name  on  a  mission,  I  give  my  operating  tt. 
That  is  not  a  lie;  it  is  a  cover.  I  am  not  Barkei  1 
I  am  another  person.  It  is  a  different  dimension.  I,  B  I 
would  never  go  into  a  building  in  the  dark  of  nigh 
.the  operator — this  guy  with  a  false  name  holding  fa 
liefs  or  fighting  a  windmill  or  something — could  ver 
do  this. 

The  truth  is  confusing,  and  that  is  why  I  have  so 
trouble  answering  whether  I  would  go  through  with  i 
missions  again.  If  Howard  Hunt  came  today  and  aski 
five  times,  I  would  say  no  to  anything  he  said  five 
because  I  have  lost  faith  in  him.  But  we  are  not  ts 
about  men  as  individuals;  we  are  talking  about 
After  I  heard  Krogh  say  that  the  Ellsberg  thing  wa 
national  security  but  an  attempt  to  smear  him,  tha 
gusted  me.  I  believe  in  the  law;  it  keeps  me  safe.  I  \> 
not  do  it  again  if  I  knew  what  I  know  now. 

But  if  you  ask  me  to  do  something  for  my  coun  (j 
could  no  more  say  no  today  than  I  could  then  beca 
would  be  betraying  everything  I  have  fought  for,  the  i 
thing  I  have.  I'm  not  rich,  I'm  not  good-looking,  Yv 
young.  The  only  thing  I  have  of  value  is  that  I  hav  li 
voted  myself  during  a  whole  lifetime  to  what  I  const  > 
duty. 

How  do  you  know  when  your  country  asks  you  t 
something?  You  are  supposed  to  know.  In  the  S  i 
Watergate  Committee,  I  told  them  that  I  don't  pretei  I 
have  all  the  answers.  I  believe  that  I  have  been  caugl  n 
in  a  current  of  time.  When  I  think  of  these  things,  '., 
lieve  that  I  was  never  someone  who  went  out  lookin  8 
trouble.  One  thing  always  seems  to  lead  to  another.  I 
first  revolution  came  to  me  in  Cuba  in  1932  when  I  * 
twelve-year-old  with  an  American  father.  The  se  I 
world  war  led  me  to  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  at 
German  prison  camp  (my  B-17  was  shot  down),  %. 
led  to  police  work  back  home  in  Cuba,  which  led  to 
tacts  with  the  FBI.  The  FBI  led  to  the  CIA  and  Hunt 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  Ellsberg  mission  led  to  Water}  I 
and  the  Watergate  led  to  jail.  It  was  a  continuatioi 
things  over  which  I  had  no  control.  Sometimes  I  have 
feeling  that  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  great  big  river  like 
Mississippi  and  I  am  just  carried  by  the  current  and  t 
is  no  way  of  getting  out. 

I  have  reached  the  saturation  point.  Let's  face  it.  I 
much  bigger  trouble  can  you  get  into  than  Watergate?  i 
get  into  something  bigger  than  that,  my  God,  I  will 
shot  off  to  the  moon  or  something.  It's  impossible. 


AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

We  are  responsible,  not  our  leaders,  since  we  follow  them.  We 
let  them  divert  our  loyalty  from  the  United  States  to  some 
"party";  we  let  them  boss  the  party  and  turn  our  municipal 
democracies  into  autocracies  and  our  republican  nation  into  a 
plutocracy.  We  cheat  our  government  and  we  let  our  leaders 
loot  it,  and  we  let  them  bribe  and  wheedle  our  sovereignty  from 
us. . . .  We  break  our  own  laws  and  rob  our  own  government,  the 
lady  at  the  custom  house,  the  lyncher  with  his  rope,  and  the 
captain  of  industry  with  his  bribe  and  his  rebate.  The  spirit  of 
graft  and  of  lawlessness  is  the  American  spirit. ' — Lincoln  Steffens 

The  Shame  of  the  Cities,  1904 
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;  ean's  Dilemma 

flays  Gorey 


esident  :  They  say,  well,  that  son  of  a  bitch  /Ti- 
er is  not  wanted  in  our  society.  Either  way,  that's 
ne  thing  people  do  sort  of  line  up  against.  They  .  .  . 
\n:  That's  right. 

ESIDENT :  Either  way,  either  way,  the — the — the  in- 
ed.  I  don't  want  him  around.  We  wouldn't  want 
vound,  would  we? 

—White  House  tape,  February  28,  1973 
House  Judiciary  Committee  transcript 

ven  then,  john  dean's  stomach  was  beginning 
J  to  churn.  He  had  wanted  to  leave  the  White  House 
T  in  November,  but  John  Ehrlichman  had  persuad- 
■fed  him  to  stay,  dangling  before  those  blue  eyes 

■  with  ambition  such  lures  as  enhanced  power,  rec- 

■  n,  and  greater  accessibility  to  the  President.  And 
I  ur  more  years:  "Name  your  price." 

I  enticements  served  as  a  blindfold  as  well.  Dean's 
I  gal  mind  clearly  and  quickly  grasped  what  consti- 
Ibstruction  of  justice,  misprision  of  a  felony,  suborn- 
I  jury,  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  involved.  At  first 
I  ohn  Mitchell  would  later  attest — this  "thing"  had 
en  dumped  in  Deans  lap,  and  when  you  are  thirty- 
p  upwardly  mobile,  striding  through  the  corridors  of 
I  you  rationalize  a  lot.  You  say,  this  is  the  way  gov- 
I  it  operates  at  this  level;  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
£  :neral  have  limitiess  power;  no  one  will  ever  know, 
I  anyone  should  learn,  the  power  is  here,  the  power  is 
I  aatters,  the  power,  the  power,  the  power. 
'i  le  had  stayed,  but  the  strain  grew  worse  by  the  day, 
i  night  it  bordered  on  being  unbearable.  Ehrlichman 
dd  the  President's  overwhelming  victory  for  reelec- 
ould  bury  not  just  the  Democrats  but  the  critics  in 
ess,  and  Watergate  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iche  with  them.  But  it  had  not  turned  out  that  way. 
gate  was  aboveground  and  becoming  more  visible 
And  now  Dean  found  himself  pausing  before  he 
— to  anyone — to  make  certain  what  he  said  today 
onsistent  with  what  he  had  said  yesterday,  and  the 
ifore,  and  the  day  before  that, 
d  still  there  was  that  churning  in  his  gut.  He  was  no 
But  even  if  y  ou  are  quite  a  bit  lower  than  the  angels 
an  do  things  and  know  things  that  cause  a  churning 
»r  gut. 

•haps  Nixon  detected  something  in  Dean  that  day. 
likely,  the  President  was  making  himself  perfectly 
He  was  taking  this  already  highly  informed  young 
more  and  more  into  his  confidence — so  as  to  claim 
tive  privilege  and  lawyer-client  privilege  should  Dean 
Ved  to  testify.  And  should  any  notion  of  informing 
t  in  Dean's  fertile  brain,  well,  the  counsel  might  re- 
Dn  the  orphan  state  to  which  informers  are  relegated 
spised  by  those  they  betray,  scorned  by  those  they 


help,  ostracized  by  a  society  that  does  not  sanction  tale- 
bearing, even  when  their  country  is  being  pirated.  Let 
someone  other  than  one  of  the  pirates  smoke  it  out. 

Dean's  "that's  right"  must  have  assuaged  the  President 
on  February  28,  1973,  for  the  two  men  who  had  gone  five- 
and-one-half  months  without  meeting  once  now  met  and 
talked  almost  daily, 

"They  looked  upon  me  as  sort  of  a  mousy  guy,"  Dean 
told  me  recently.  Not  a  rat.  A  mouse.  Timid.  Malleable. 
Inclined  to  agree  with  what  was  said,  and  to  do  what  he 
was  told  to  do.  (That  was  essential  to  remaining  in  the 
Nixon  White  House.) 


And  so  the  young  lawyer  sat  in  the  Oval  Office, 
flew  on  the  Spirit  of  '76,  lazed  on  Key  Biscayne,at 
San  Clemente,  at  Camp  David.  But  at  the  end  of 
each  day  he  found  himself  in  deeper  than  the  day 
before.  For  his  wife,  the  handsome  Maureen,  life  became 
increasingly  hellish.  WTien  John  was  home,  which  wasn't 
often,  he  was  preoccupied,  distracted,  sullen.  Even  if  even- 
tually he  did  land  one  of  those  cushy  SI 00.000  retainers, 
was  it  worth  years  of  this?  Phone  calls  at  all  hours.  Sum- 
monses to  the  White  House  just  as  guests  arrived.  All  these 
mysterious,  urgent  meetings.  Ordered  home  from  Florida 
on  their  honeymoon,  even.  All  this  could  be  endured,  may- 
be. But  not  John's  terrible  blue  funk.  It  was  getting  him, 
and  now  it  was  getting  her. 

The  fateful  weeks  of  March  slipped  inexorably  by.  Dean 
could  talk  to  no  one,  really,  except,  occasionally,  to  Bud 
Krogh  and  now  and  then  to  Richard  Moore.  But  in  the 
White  House  your  every  conversation  had  to  be  guarded, 
even  with  close  friends.  Who  knew  how  much?  About 
what?  Sure,  Bud  knew  all  about  the  plumbers,  but  what 
else?  That  was  a  problem  in  the  Nixon  WTiite  House,  more 
so  even  than  in  Boston  when  Lowells  spoke  only  to  Cabots 
and  Cabots  spoke  only  to  God.  Hardly  anyone  except 
Haldeman.  Ehrlichman,  and  Colson  spoke  to  the  god  here; 
Colson  hardly  spoke  to  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman;  and  they 
never  talked  to  Mitchell  unless  they  were  forced  to. 

"Well,  the  problem  had  always  been,"  Dean  told  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  "Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
Ehrlichman  had  not  wished  to  talk  with  Mr.  Mitchell.  No 
one  would  sit  down  and  talk  amongst  one  another,  and  I 
was  the  conduit  between  them.  One  group  would  tell  me 
to  do  one  thing,  the  other  would  say  to  do  the  other  thing. 
It  was  time  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  deal  with 
this  problem." 

In  reality,  it  was  past  time.  Dean  sensed  it,  and  so  did 
the  others,  for,  Dean  told  me,  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
some  of  his  conversations  had  been  taped  all  along,  but 
now  in  March  more  of  them  were.  "I  didn't  mind,  really, 
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if  all  my  conversations  were  on  tape,"  he  said.  But  the 
scr  ambling  for  cover  intensified  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  cover-up  was  unraveling,  and  the 
mouse  could  sense  that  a  trap  was  being  baited. 

Dean's  secretary  and  the  lawyers  on  his  staff  noticed  the 
President's  counsel  sitting,  his  chair  turned  around,  looking 
out  the  window,  brooding  for  hours  on  end,  saying  noth- 
ing when  they  entered,  oblivious  to  the  sounds  as  they  left. 

His  thoughts  turned  on  the  necessity  to  do  something 
and  the  absence  of  anything  palatable  to  do.  "I  would 
think,  well,  who  would  believe  me,  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States?"  Little  old  John  Dean,  with  a  blight 
or  two  on  his  own  past:  a  cloud  (purported  conflict  of 
interest)  over  his  departure  from  his  law  firm;  a  divorce, 
scandal-free,  but  from  a  Senator's  daughter. 

And  then  Watergate.  He  had  been  central  to  the  cover- 
up.  He  had  played  devil's  advocate  to  Magruder's  rehearsal 
of  his  perjured  testimony.  He  had,  with  Ehrlichman,  un- 
loaded material  from  Hunt's  safe  on  the  hapless  Pat  Gray. 
He  himself  had  shredded  two  of  Hunt's  notebooks,  had 
dipped  into  illicit  White  House  cash  to  finance  his  honey- 
moon with  Mo.  All  this  would  come  out.  He  would  go  to 
prison.  So  would  others. 

And  again — would  anyone  believe?  Perhaps — if  he 
could  stop  short  of  involving  the  President.  In  mid-March 
1973,  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Why?  The  potential 
repercussions  of  wounding  the  king  paralyzed  John  Dean 
with  fear.  What  if  the  Russians  attacked,  and  people  said 
it  was  John  Dean's  fault,  for  he  had  weakened  the  Presi- 
dent? What  if — with  all  that  power — the  President  could 
prove  that  everything  everyone  did  was  proper — for  "na- 
tional security"?  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  Colson — and 
probably  even  his  own  mentor,  John  Mitchell — would  line 
up  against  John  Wesley  Dean  III  in  a  historic  mismatch. 

The  mouse  decided  to  continue  his  role,  but  to  be  wary 
of  baited  traps. 


Suddenly,  two  weeks  after  his  February  28  talk 
with  Nixon,  it  struck  him.  There  was  still  a  way  out, 
perhaps.  On  March  23  the  Watergate  burglars 
would  be  sentenced.  Surely  Howard  Hunt  or  Jim 
McCord,  faced  with  a  long  sentence  while  Jeb  Magruder 
made  his  social  rounds,  played  tennis,  and  barbecued  ribs 
in  the  backyard  of  his  home  in  the  suburbs,  would  sing. 
Dean  could  tell  the  President,  urge  him  to  "get  out  in 
front,"  to  end  the  cover-up,  take  his  losses,  and  possibly 
even  survive. 

On  March  19  Dean  was  determined.  Paul  O'Brien,  an 
attorney  for  CREEP,  stopped  by  with  Howard  Hunt's 
blackmail  threat.  So  the  clouds  were  giving  way  again.  It 
would  be  like  this — something  more  every  day.  "I  am< tired 
of  being  put  in  the  middle,"  O'Brien  recalls  Dean  blurting. 
"I  am  going  to  bust  this  goddamned  thing  up.  You  and  I 
are  being  screwed  as  conduits  in  this  case.  We  can  get 
stuck  with  an  obstruction  of  justice."  O'Brien  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Sufficiently  aroused,  Dean  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
telephone  the  President.  On  the  twentieth  he  asked  for 
time  on  the  twenty-first  to  detail  what  he  generously  de- 
scribed as  matters  the  President  did  not  know  or  whose 
implications  he  did  not  fully  sense.  When  P.  and  D.  met, 
not  even  the  "cancer  on  the  Presidency"  warning  seemed 
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"Politics  Is  perpetual  warfare  between  two  influences—* 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  it  to  render  a  maximum  i  ■ 
with  a  mm  mi  mini  of  personal  sacrifice  and  expenditure  c  r< 
own  money  and  effort,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  s  i 
dividual  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  personal  prestige  and  vi 
with  a  minimum  of  regard  for  public  funds  and  public  net  i 
— David  Lawrence,  Harper's,  Janua 

to  shake  Nixon,  who  in  effect  ordered  the  continue 
the  cover-up,  beginning  with  acquiescence  to  Hut 
mands.  ("For  Christ's  sake,  get  it.") 

Long  before  the  meeting  ended,  "I  was  back 
cover-up,  going  along,"  Dean  recalls.  He  had  stej 
the  precipice,  and  then,  like  any  Caspar  Milquetoast  - 
a  fearsome  boss  for  a  raise,  had  drawn  back,  If 
Mitchell,  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman — they  saw  the  si 
as  still  salvageable.  Could  they  be  right?  If  so,  it  bej  f 
to  prison.  j 
But  then,  with  Dean  back  on  the  reservation,  tfu  { 
dent  and  his  men  committed  the  blunder  (they  wei  1 
at  blunders)  that  sent  him  off  again  for  good.  He  1 
go  to  Camp  David  and  write  a  report.  Not  too  ma  t 
cifics,  the  President  had  warned.  A  whitewash,  a 
when  asked  what  he  knew,  the  President  could  say  1 
is  what  I  knew.  I  relied  on  this."  Nixon,  Halderm  t 
Ehrlichman  were  enthusiastic.  And  why  not? 

Whatever  John  Dean  is,  he  is  not  stupid.  When  tr  ■ 
caved  in,  and  he  knew  they  would — there  would  J 
President,  pointing  to  the  copy  of  the  "Dean  repo  ■ 
"This  is  all  I  knew."  j 
And  Dean?  Crushed  under  the  walls — all  four  o  ■ 
He  did  go  to  Camp  David,  with  Mo.  For  four  da  V 
walked  and  talked  in  the  sylvan  setting  that  has  rei  m 
ated  Presidents  since  FDR.  At  times  he  would  si 
and  try  to  write.  With  the  bleakness  that  lay  ahead,  1 
to  exhaust  this  final  possibility:  would  a  "report"  ol 
House  noninvolvement  play  anywhere  outside  of 
or  even  there?  It  was  futile  even  to  think  so.  Whe  i 
W.  Dean  III  was  a  boy,  and  John  W.  Dean,  J 
trapped  him  in  some  since  forgotten  mischief,  tl 
tried  to  weasel  out.  Said  the  father:  "You're  cornert  t 
And  when  you're  cornered,  there's  only  one  way  o 
the  truth."  This  was  another  such  occasion.  He  w 
nered  now,  Dean  told  Mo.  There  was  only  one  w 
She  cried.  And  agreed. 


The  rest  is  history,  not  all  of  it  completed 
Camp  David,  Dean  telephoned  and  arrar  a 
meet  with  a  tough  criminal  lawyer,  his  ft  ■ 
hunting  companion  Charles  Shaffer.  In  the  ■ 
days  of  that  historic  March,  Dean  unburdened  hin  H9 
Shaffer,  about  everyone  and  everything,  but  not  ab  :9 
President.  As  lawyers  will  do,  Shaffer  told  Mag  ij 
attorneys  that  Dean  would  tell  the  prosecutors  abo  *1 
gruder's  perjured  testimony,  and  also  about  the  m  i 
attended  by  Mitchell,  Magruder,  and  Dean  at  whic  i 

"There  have  been  five  considerable  crises  in  American  * 
There  was  the  need  to  start  the  new  republic  adequately  i  1 
it  gave  the  American  people  its  natural  leader  in  George  > 
ington.  The  crisis  of  1800  brought  Jefferson  to  the  pre 
thai  of  1861  brought  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  War  of  191<  « 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  office;  the  great  depression  resulted 
election  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  So  far,  it  is  clear,  the  h>  I 
brought  forth  the  man."     — Harold  J.  Laski.  Harper's.  Ju  li 


ijy  detailed  his  outlandish  surveillance  schemes, 
ider  headed  for  the  prosecutors  forthwith, 
o,  in  April,  the  Nixon  administration's  house  of 
me  tumbling  down.  The  prosecutor's  questions 
dissolved  Dean's  foredoomed  effort  to  shield  the 
t,  and  one  suspects  that,  in  any  event,  Shaffer,  a 
dangled  his  best  bait — Nixon's  misdeeds — before 
cutors  in  an  effort  to  win  immunity  for  his  client, 
i  and  Magruder  are  in  prison  now.  Mitchell, 
lan,  Haldeman,  and  Dean  himself  seem  well  on 

s  the  prison  doors  had  shut  behind  him,  but  when 
they  shortly  would,  Dean  reflected:  "I  do  not  for 
>nd  regret  having  decided  to  do  what  I  did.  I'm  at 


peace  with  myself.  It's  good  to  talk  openly  and  honestly." 

John  Dean  had  become  the  mouse  that  roared.  His  bel- 
low, however  belated  and  self-serving,  cracked  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Nixon  administration,  and  ensured  its 
demise. 

The  people,  President  Nixon  said,  would  say,  "Well, 
that  son  of  a  bitch  informed.  I  don't  want  him  around.  We 
wouldn't  want  him  around,  would  we?" 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  any  like-minded  and  like- 
situated  near-victims  of  the  Constitution  usurpers  who  in- 
habited Richard  Nixon's  White  House,  I  say:  "Yes,  we 
would."  □ 

Hays  Gorey,  who  has  interviewed  John  Dean  for  many  hours,  is  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  Time  magazine. 


he  Plumbers'  Trial: 

'roblem  of  Surplusage  by  James  Boyd 


N  the  first  day  of  the  White  House  Plumbers' 

(trial,  as  the  prosecutor  and  the  defense  lawyers 
made  their  opening  presentations,  it  became  clear 
that  the  questions  to  be  answered  were  the  same 
incerned  in  the  pending  Watergate  cover-up  trial  of 
ton  high  command  and  the  Presidential  impeach- 
Tocess  itself.  How  actively  must  a  high  executive 
>ate  to  be  culpable?  How  privileged  are  governors 
ite  laws  binding  upon  ordinary  people?  How  pene- 
ire  the  claims  of  subordinates  that  they  were  mere- 
(j)wing  orders,  or  the  claims  of  superiors  that  they 
s  x>  busy  and  too  encapsulated  to  know  what  subor- 
•  were  doing  in  their  names? 
sts  and  writers  were  there,  some  with  no  fast-ap- 
ing deadlines.  For  in  the  rooms  assigned  to  defen- 
and  witnesses,  ghosts  of  the  Nixon  administration 
gun  to  reassemble — Ehrlichman  and  Colson,  Krogh 
oung,  Hunt  and  Liddy.  In  this  unsparing  light  of  in- 
there  were  characters  to  reread  and  faces  to  restudy. 
d  seen  most  of  them  in  other  settings,  in  the  vault- 
rsuit  of  power  and  in  the  pride  of  its  possession; 
n  the  extremity  of  condign  judgment  on  its  exercise, 
'ould  show  the  final  face  of  their  regime, 
the  accused  who  is  ushered  into  Courtroom  Number 
e  very  look  of  the  place  must  have  a  chilling  effect,  a 
il  confirmation  of  those  queasy  presentiments  that 
I  disturbed  his  nights  ever  since  he  first  heard  the 
>f  federal  investigators.  On  the  opening  day  of  trial, 


the  defendants  sat  in  their  assigned  places  and  looked 
about.  Above  them  towered  a  judicial  rostrum  of  intimida- 
ting height,  backed  by  a  wide  panel  of  black  marble  that 
ascended  to  the  lofty  ceiling  as  if  to  signify  the  chasm  that 
already  separated  them  from  society.  Across  from  them, 
rising  in  three  tiers,  loomed  the  jury  box,  from  which  the 
arbiters  of  their  fate  would  shortly  be  peering  down.  And 
between  them  and  the  jury  were  the  chairs  and  tables 
of  the  prosecution,  the  tables  piled  with  ominous  stacks 
of  documents  in  which  the  defendants'  offenses  were  no 
doubt  duly  recorded,  the  chairs  occupied  by  four  single- 
minded  men  who  had  for  months  been  pursuing  them. 
Intermittently,  one  or  another  of  the  prosecutors  would 
dart  out  through  a  side  door  that  connected  the  prosecu- 
tion to  the  vast  accusatory  apparatus  of  the  United  States, 
shortly  to  reenter  with  yet  another  incriminating  shred. 

And  so  they  sat  and  waited  and  tried  to  look  innocent. 
Ehrlichman  is  a  great  buffalo  of  a  man,  very  tall  and 
broad,  topped  by  a  massive  balding  dome  that  so  domi- 
nates his  other  features  as  to  give  his  face  a  cone  effect. 
When  he  is  in  cogitation,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  de- 
press, and  penetrating  eyes  betray  a  skeptical,  no-nonsense 
interior  that  must  have  been  rather  terrifying  to  ill-pre- 
pared subordinates  in  the  days  when  he  stood  second  from 
the  Crown.  He  has  been  told  that  he  must  somehow  de- 
mocratize himself  and  try  to  appear  less  formidable,  and  he 
has  prepared  for  it  in  his  usual  workmanlike  manner.  A 
deep  tan,  well  set  off  by  a  wardrobe  of  various  hues  of 
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blue,  lends  him  an  aspect  that  is  casual,  almost  easygoing, 
yet  substantial.  He  has  new  eyeglasses,  with  delicate  rims 
and  thin  gold  frames,  that  produce  an  effect  of  quiet  dig- 
nity, almost  benignity.  During  recesses  he  will  affably  re- 
ceive autograph  seekers  and  circulate  among  the  press 
with  dogged  jocularity. 

He  is  on  guard  against  cameras  that  would  take  him 
unawares.  Something  unfair  in  the  mix  of  his  physiog- 
nomy makes  him  subject  to  the  most  disastrous  photo- 
graphs and  so  whenever  he  comes  within  camera  range, 
as  when  he  approaches  the  courthouse  each  morning,  he 
smiles  most  determinedly  and  keeps  smiling  until  he 
reaches  the  sanctuary  of  the  courtroom,  where  he  can 
relax  somewhat  into  a  look  of  grave  but  unmenacing  ear- 
nestness. As  the  session  wears  on,  his  attentiveness  some- 
times wanes,  and  he  appears  to  retreat  inward — a  powerful, 
somber  mass  within  an  almost  visible  circle  of  isolation. 

To  Ehrlichman's  left  sit  Barker  and  Martinez,  agree- 
able-looking men  of  sincere  mien.  That  they  broke  into  Dr. 
Fielding's  office  in  search  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatric 
file  is  not  in  dispute.  Their  defense  can  be  based  only  on 
extenuating  circumstances  and  will  require  the  fullest  en- 
joyment of  the  presumption  of  innocence  that  is  said  to  be 
their  right.  But  each  of  them  has  unreassuring  memories 
of  a  previous  prosecution  and  of  a  courtroom  identical 
in  appearance  to  this  one.  Two  years  before,  they  had 
been  indicted  for  the  Watergate  break-in  and  were  held 
in  prison  for  several  months  before  trial  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  abscond  if  they  were  not  behind  bars.  That 
time  they  had  been  pressured  into  silence  by  men  who 
represented  the  Presidency  and  who  spoke  to  them  through 
E.  Howard  Hunt.  When  they  pled  guilty,  they  had  heard 


conditional  sentences  of  forty-five  years  pronounced  i 
them  by  Judge  John  Sirica  in  an  unveiled  effort  to  I 
them  and  make  them  talk.  Their  Watergate  convictl 
now  being  appealed.  They  are  out  of  prison  but  back  i 
federal  courthouse. 

Gordon  Liddy  sat  apart  from  the  other  defend  i 
his  back  to  the  wall,  his  eyes  darting  about.  He  si  I 
frequently,  and  in  general  seemed  perversely  at  ease.  \i 
the  court  was  not  in  session,  Liddy  was  confined  in 
basement  cellblock  of  the  courthouse,  for  he  still  i 
several  years  to  serve  of  the  sentence  imposed  on  hi 
Judge  Sirica  for  his  part  in  the  Watergate  break-in  l 
he  was  also  serving  a  contempt  term  for  steadfast  j 
cooperation  with  the  prosecutors. 

Liddy  has  a  history  of  being  an  avid  player  of  th<  \ 
of  the  moment.  For  two  years  his  role  has  been  that  ( t 
compleat  prisoner.  Since  those  quasi-charismatic  apy 
ances  of  his  at  the  time  of  the  original  Watergate  ai  s 
he  has  lost  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  and  has  a  shn  j 
look.  Dark  eyes  glitter  in  a  ghostly  white  face,  an  t 
once-debonair  moustache  now  droops  bushily  over  j  a 
too  thin  for  it.  From  the  back,  a  bald  spot  is  visibl  1 
carries  about  him,  and  seems  consciously  to  cultiv  i 
sort  of  Rudolf  Hess  mystique,  that  of  the  perpetual  % 
oner  whose  secrets  shall  go  mute  with  him  to  the  ,  n 

Yet  he  is  a  man  of  whimsy.  Occasionally  he  will  fl 
at  a  face  he  recognizes  in  the  courtroom.  At  one  ■  t 
pretrial  sessions,  he  executed  a  military  salute  upc  t 
countering  Ehrlichman,  which  must  have  been  disco  ei 
ing  to  that  gentleman,  who  maintains  that  he  was  1  rd 
aware  of  the  Plumbers  and  certainly  never  gave  the;  a 
orders.  During  the  early  days  of  the  trial,  Liddy  scr  jll 


furiously  on  a  yellow  pad  and  passed  them  to  his 
r,  Peter  Maroulis,  giving  rise  to  the  intriguing  pros- 
hat  he  contemplated  a  vigorous  defense.  But  in  fact 
nned  no  active  defense,  would  call  no  witnesses,  and 
decline  to  take  the  stand  himselt 


^hi  I  i ks r.  ACCUSER  to  take  the  stand  was  E.  How- 
ard Hunt.  He  is  a  pleasant-looking  man,  rather 
slight,  pale,  and  mild  mannered,  almost  subdued 
.  by  catastrophic  events.  After  seeing  him  nearly 
ito  his  surroundings,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Hunt 
author  of  so  many  men's  woes,  the  instigator  of  so 
trail  of  wreckage.  Never  again,  no  doubt,  will  a 
adventure  novelist  be  let  inside  an  administration, 
occasion,  perhaps  out  of  reflex  habit,  Hunt  would 
a  grandiose  note,  as  when  he  was  asked  what  kind 
k  he  did  for  the  CIA. 

wT  he  answered  airily,  "subversion  of  prominent  fig- 
broad,  the  overthrow  of  governments,  that  sort  of 

it's  scope  was  now  much  reduced.  His  role  in  Pros- 
William  Merrill's  scheme  of  things  was  to  convict 
I  comrades — Liddy,  Barker,  and  Martinez — and  he 
performed  this  latest  mission. 

•  by  step,  he  described  how  Liddy  had  embraced 
a  of  a  "covert  entry"  into  Dr.  Fielding's  office  and 
:d  for  permission  to  do  the  job  himself;  how  Liddy 
esent  when  David  Young  enlisted  CIA  help  to  "pub- 
stroy  Ellsberg"  and  render  him  "an  object  of  pity"; 
iddy  had  accompanied  Hunt  to  California  on  a  "vul- 
ity  and  feasibility  study"  of  Dr.  Fielding's  office, 


and  how  Liddy  had  slipped  into  the  office  and  taken  pic- 
tures with  a  CIA  camera  that  looked  like  a  tobacco  pouch, 
how  Liddy  helped  Hunt  prepare  the  "final  entry  proposal" 
and  its  budget  and  made  a  pictorial  presentation  of  it  to 
Krogh  and  Young;  how  Liddy  had  gone  with  Hunt  to  Chi- 
cago to  buy  equipment  for  the  entry;  how  Liddy  had  ac- 
companied thc  "entry  team"  to  Fielding's  empty  office  on 
Labor  Day,  1971;  how,  when  the  initial  door-opening 
plan  failed,  Liddy  had  given  the  order  to  break  it  in  with 
a  crowbar;  and  how,  when  nothing  on  Ellsberg  was  found 
in  Dr.  Fielding's  office,  Liddy  had  unabashedly  joined 
Hunt  on  recommending  a  burglary  attempt  on  Fielding's 
apartment. 

Hunt's  testimony  about  Barker  and  Martinez  also  con- 
tained just  the  proper  detail  to  establish  a  premeditated 
crime.  He  had  personally  recruited  them,  he  testified,  for 
a  "surreptitious  entry."  On  the  night  before  the  entry, 
Hunt  had  taken  them  to  the  scene  of  Dr.  Fielding's  office, 
walked  them  around  the  neighborhood,  and  told  them  they 
were  to  examine  his  files.  And  on  the  next  day,  to  Hunt's 
certain  knowledge,  they  did  break  in  and  examine  the  files. 

There  was  no  bias  or  malice  in  Hunt's  testimony;  his 
task  of  self-preservation  required  only  that  he  tell  the 
truth,  and  his  admissions  endangered  him  only  if  they  were 
not  the  truth.  He  was  thus  as  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
defense  as  with  the  prosecution.  Under  skillful  cross-exam- 
ination by  Daniel  Schultz,  the  youthful  counsel  for  Barker 
and  Martinez,  he  gave  testimony  that  caused  a  ripple  of 
sympathy  throughout  the  courtroom  for  the  Miami  men. 

When  the  need  arose  for  operatives  who  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  White  House,  Hunt  had  counted  on  Barker's 
old  allegiance  to  him  dating  from  the  late  1950s,  when 
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Hunt  was  the  celebrated  "Eduardo,"  the  CIA  coordinator 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation,  and  Barker  was  his  lieuten- 
ant, "Macho." 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Hunt  dramatically  reap- 
peared in  the  Cuban  community  of  Miami;  he  told  Barker 
that  his  help  was  needed  against  an  unnamed  enemy  of  the 
United  States  who  was  a  "definite  traitor,  a  passer  of  na- 
tional security  information  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
possible  Soviet  spy."  Hunt  was  in  the  White  House  now,  he 
said,  where  he  could  advance  the  Cuban  cause.  He  repre- 
sented a  new  agency,  he  told  Barker,  a  "superstructure 
that  included  the  CIA  and  the  FBI,  but  was  over  both." 
Barker  agreed  to  serve  and  to  recruit  other  Cuban-Ameri- 
cans who  would  do  what  was  asked  of  them  without  pay, 
as  an  act  of  patriotism.  Following  the  tradition  of  the  many 
CIA  operations  they  had  been  involved  in,  Barker  and 
Martinez  asked  no  questions.  They  were  not  told  the 
name  of  their  target  until  ten  minutes  before  the  entry, 
and  the  name,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  meant  nothing  to  them 
when  they  did  hear  it. 

Merrill  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Hunt's  testimony; 
it  seemed  to  have  buried  the  minor  defendants  irretriev- 
ably; now  he  could  concentrate  on  the  main  target. 

The  prosecution  had  designed  this  entire  case 
so  as  to  reach  the  unreachable  star.  The  charge 
against  the  defendants — conspiracy  to  deprive  Dr. 
Fielding  of  his  civil  rights  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment  by  illegally  searching  his  files — had  been 
drawn  to  cast  a  net  large  enough  to  ensnare  Ehrlichman. 
Four  other  counts  against  Ehrlichman  alone — for  lying  to 
the  FBI  and  the  grand  jury  as  to  his  involvement  and 
knowledge  concerning  the  Fielding  operation — served  as 
backstops  should  he  elude  the  main  charge. 

The  four  conspirators  whom  Merrill  had  either  excused 
altogether  from  prosecution  or  had  accommodated  in  plea 
bargainings  had  been  spared  so  they  might  help  him  nail 
Ehrlichman.  The  lesser  defendants,  who  could  have  been 
pursued  on  other  charges,  in  other  proceedings,  were  here 
essentially  as  props  to  enhance  the  larger  purpose. 

There  was  a  hazard  in  Merrill's  strategy.  By  ranging 
alongside  Ehrlichman  two  deceived  dupes  for  whom  a  nat- 
ural sympathy  was  inevitable,  while  excusing  those  who 
deceived  and  set  them  up,  he  risked  an  emotional  revolt  by 
the  jury  that  might  vitiate  his  entire  case.  And  by  sparing 
those  at  the  middle  and  upper-middle  levels  who  had  be- 
yond doubt  directed  and  supervised  the  crime,  in  order  to 
get  their  testimony  against  the  remote  one  whose  guilt  was 
difficult  of  demonstration,  he  might  lose  the  lot,  suffering 
the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  the  New  York  prosecu- 
tion of  Mitchell  and  Stans  and  casting  a  cloud  over  the 
entire  combined  strategy  of  the  Watergate  prosecutions. 

Yet  the  worthy  prosecutor  must  go  for  the  top  man.  In 
his  evidence  books,  Merrill  had  it  all  down  in  testimony 
and  documents — the  acts  and  culpable  knowledge  of 
Ehrlichman  that  Young,  Krogh,  and  Colson  would  testify 
to.  On  paper  it  made  a  convincing  chronology: 

August  5,  1971:  Young  and  Krogh  tell  Ehrlichman  that 
Dr.  Fielding  has  Ellsberg's  records  but  refuses  to  talk  to 
the  FBI;  that  the  project  needs  these  records;  that  Hunt 
and  Liddy  have  the  ability  to  go  in  and  get  them  in  a  co- 
vert operation,  and  want  permission  to  do  so.  Ehrlichman 


says  they  all  ought  to  think  about  it  further  and  tjk 

concern  that  it  not  be  traceable. 

August  11:  Young  and  Krogh  write  to  Ehrlichm  ft 
would  recommend  that  covert  operation  be  undei  i;j 
examine  all  the  medical  files  still  held  by  Ellsberg's  j 
analyst."  Ehrlichman  initials  his  approval,  and  tl  ii 
in  handwriting,  "If  done  under  your  assurance  thai  \ 
traceable." 

August  23:  Young  and  Krogh  discuss  with  Eh.m 
raising  money  for  "Hunt/Liddy  Project  #1." 

August  25:  Ehrlichman  is  informed  by  memo  th;  t 
and  Liddy  have  left  for  California." 

August  26:  To  obtain  Colson's  help,  Young  an  %  v 
write  Ehrlichman:  "We  have  already  started  on  a  :g 
pass  image  for  Ellsberg.  If  the  present  Hunt/Lid 
ect  #-l  is  successful,  it  will  be  absolutely  essential ) 
an  overall  game  plan  developed  for  its  use." 

August  27:  Ehrlichman  writes  to  Colson:  "On 
sumption  that  the  proposed  undertaking  by  Hi  t 
Liddy  would  be  carried  out,  and  would  be  suco  a 
would  appreciate  receiving  from  you,  by  next  We<  e< 
a  game  plan  as  to  how  and  when  you  believe  the  n  tf 
should  be  used." 

A  ugust  30:  Young  and  Krogh  phone  Ehrlich:  an 
Cape  Cod  to  report  that  Hunt  and  Liddy  have  i  u 
from  their  preliminary  check  and  that  everythin  \i 
favorable.  Ehrlichman  asks  each  of  them  in  tur  i 
you  still  recommend  it?"  Each  responds,  "Yes."  ]1 
man  says,  "Okay,  let  me  know  if  they  find  anythi 

August  30  or  31:  Ehrlichman  phones  Colson,  th  V» 
House  fundraiser  for  nontraceable  projects,  and  as ;  i 
without  telling  why,  to  raise  $5,000  in  cash  and  £  « 
Krogh. 

The  facts  were  there,  Merrill  was  satisfied,  as  ; 
pared  to  bring  on  his  key  witnesses — Young,  Kro  j., 
Colson.  But  a  trial  is  more  than  an  evidence  book.  iV< 
the  witnesses  stand  up? 

It  is  the  task  of  defense  lawyers  to  take  up  sue  I 
ears  and  transform  them,  if  not  into  silk  purses,  ii 
into  unidentifiable  objects.  The  loophole  each  law}  r  i 
for  his  client  was  that  of  intent.  Barker  and  Mart  ei 
could  be  contended,  had  not  intended  to  commit  a  :rii 
nal  burglary;  they  thought  they  were  performing  a  aw 
government  operation,  under  White  House  authorit  C 
tainly  they  knew  it  was  not  proper,  by  ordinary  stailai 
to  break  into  a  doctor's  office  with  crowbar  and  gk ;  c 
ters;  but  in  the  past  they  had  been  directed  by  the 
perform  similar  acts,  for  which  they  had  been  h<  ot 
not  punished.  Might  they  not  have  inferred  from  tl ;  t 
there  is  a  dispensating  authority  somewhere  that  rule  si 
acts  legitimate? 

An  "intent"  defense  by  Ehrlichman  was  more  c  n 
cated,  but  to  his  lawyer,  William  Frates,  endowe  I 
multiple  opportunities.  Ehrlichman  was  simply  unav  r( 
the  follies  his  unwatched  subordinates  were  plannii . 
had  not  intended  to  authorize  an  entry  of  any  kind;  i  i 
not  understood,  because  of  semantic  confusions  I 
Krogh  and  Young  contemplated  that.  He  had  not  im  I 
to  make  false  statements  to  the  grand  jury  and  the  F 
but  in  the  great  press  of  his  duties  and  the  pass;e 
years,  he  had  simply  forgotten  the  preliminaries  to  the  I 
ing  break-in,  and  had  no  recollection  of  them  at  th  I 
he  testified.  His  only  intent  in  all  these  matters,  I 


ni  I  rough  his  seventy-hour  weeks,  was  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  implement  the 
I"!  3ns  the  President  had  given  him. 

ids 
r8's 

It  awyers  from  all  sides  thus  propositioned  the 

to  jury,  seeking  to  implant  either  certitude  or  doubt; 
but  there  was  another  competitor  for  its  allegiance. 

3«  It  was  the  duty  of  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  to  see  to 
could,  that  this  case  was  decided  on  the  evidence 
law  and  not  derailed  by  the  highly  charged  forces 
ing  to  get  loose  in  his  courtroom — bias,  sympathy, 

ji  .nted  inferences,  awe  of  or  animus  against  high 

a; 

is. 
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office,  curbstone  notions  of  what  constituted  proof  of  guilt 
or  extenuating  circumstances. 

"Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  the  judge  in- 
toned to  the  jurors  each  morning,  his  great  round  face 
beaming  down  upon  them  as  though  they  were  marvelous 
children  whose  daily  prodigies  continually  delighted  him. 

"Good  morning,  your  Honor,"  the  jurors  chirped  back 
in  unison. 

He  would  inquire  as  to  the  agreeability  of  the  jurors' 
quarantined  lodgings,  preview  the  coming  day's  schedule, 
report  on  his  efforts  to  have  the  courtroom  air  condition- 
ing beefed  up,  apprise  them  of  the  little  treats  he  had 
planned  for  them — a  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  a  weekend 
visiting  period  for  relatives — and  in  other  ways  convey, 
within  the  limits  of  his  autocratic  manner,  that  they  were 
very  important  people,  partners  with  him  in  an  arduous 
but  exalted  enterprise. 

Even  without  the  majestic  setting  and  summary  powers 
of  his  office,  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  would  exert  a  dominating 
presence  by  virtue  of  the  singularity  of  his  person  and  the 
power  of  his  mind.  Broad-shouldered  and  well-fleshed 
within  his  black  robes,  he  complements  the  great  rostrum, 
fulfilling  rather  than  diminishing  its  intended  effect.  Judi- 
cial white  hair,  care-lined  brow,  sombre  eyes,  rubicund 
complexion,  and  a  mouth  that  somehow  conveys  full  pos- 
session of  the  discriminating  faculty — it  is  a  visage  that 
commands  one's  apprehensive  attention. 

When  talking  to  his  jurors  or  setting  at  ease  a  humble 
witness  afflicted  with  the  jitters,  he  can  flash  a  suddenly 
incandescent  charm;  but  his  characteristic  expression  is 
that  of  one  who  constantly  weighs  and  usually  finds  want- 
ing. At  his  first  entrance  in  the  morning,  his  face  has  a 
rested,  smooth,  almost  trim  look,  but  as  the  hours  of  com- 
plicated testimony  pass — which  he  must  fully  assimilate 
so  that  he  may  overrule  a  question  today  because  of  an 
answer  made  ten  days  ago — furrows  appear  and  deepen, 
color  rises,  eyelids  lower,  folds  invade  the  jowls  and  neck, 
and  a  certain  shapeless ness  rubberizes  his  features.  By 
four  o'clock  he  resembles — to  the  erring  prosecutor  or 
defense  counsel — a  smoldering  volcano  on  the  verge  of 
erupting. 

But  he  does  not  erupt.  His  "sustained"  and  "overruled" 
come  calmly  and  promptly,  supported  where  necessary  by 
an  instant  command  of  the  law  or  the  preceding  testimony 
that  is  never  challenged.  Indignation  with  him  seems  not 
an  indulgence  but  a  lever  to  use  most  measuredly  in  rais- 
ing the  tone  of  his  courtroom  or  lowering  the  temptations 
of  lawyers  to  slip  over  rabbit  punches  or  slide  into  un- 
professional conduct.  "This  is  the  second  time  I  have 
cautioned  you,  Mr.  Frates.  There  will  not  be  another,"  he 
will  say  in  a  fine,  cultivated  voice  that  penetrates  without 
being  raised.  Or:  "You  cannot  ask  him  what  he  under- 
stood, Mr.  Merrill.  Ask  him  what  he  heard."  Or:  "You 
haye  a  bad  habit,  sir.  You  make  your  objection  before 
the  question  has  been  asked.  You  must  stop  it." 

The  disciplining  of  lawyers  and  the  sanitizing  of  tes- 
timony are  only  steps  in  a  process.  For  this  judge,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  law  and  of  its  fact-finding  procedures  is 
supreme.  Once  the  government  forces  a  defendant  into 
his  courtroom,  it  abandons  its  right  to  secrecy,  the  privi- 
lege of  its  leaders,  the  assumption  of  its  grandeur.  It  is  the 
defendant  and  the  presumtion  of  his  innocence  that  are 
now  privileged. 
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Does  Defendant  Ehrlichman  need  access  to  his  old 
papers  to  defend  himself,  and  docs  the  President  refuse 
access?  Then  Ehrlichman  shall  be  released,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  cited  for  obstruction  of  justice  and  contempt 
unless  there  is  a  compromise — which  there  was.  Does 
Defendant  Ehrlichman  need  the  testimony  of  high  officers 
— even  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State?  Then  the 
President's  testimony  will  be  sought,  cither  in  person  or  in 
writing  as  the  need  warrants,  and  Secretary  Kissinger  "will 
be  here,  at  9:30  on  Wednesday  morning." 

But  Gesell's  view  of  the  integrity  of  the  law  cuts  most 
grievously  against  the  defendants,  too.  He  has  denied  to 
Ehrlichman  a  defense  based  on  the  government's  inherent 
powers  in  the  national-security  field  because  he  recognizes 
no  power  that  abrogates  the  law.  And  he  has  rejected 
notions  advanced  in  behalf  of  all  the  defendants  that  good- 
faith  obedience  to  trusted  superiors  in  high  office  excused 
them  from  violations.  Such  orders,  even  if  given  by  the 
President,  were  illegal,  the  judge  says.  And  obedience  to 
them  was  illegal. 

After  a  day  or  two  in  Judge  Gesell's  courtroom,  the  idea 
sinks  in.  The  rules  and  attitudes  by  which  justice  may  be 
done  are  to  be  reverenced  here.  This  is  palpably  felt.  An 


audible  jest  by  a  spectator,  or  the  bullying  of  a  witn 
a  lawyer,  or  the  "accidental"  mention  in  front  of  th 
of  that  which  has  been  forbidden,  becomes  unthin 
not  only  because  of  the  Jovian  retribution  that 
surely  follow  but  because  the  spirit  of  fairness  has 
exalted  here  and  begins  to  enforce  itself. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  TRANSMITTING  evidence 
the  prosecutor's  files  to  the  jurors'  minds  to 
manifest  with  the  arrival  on  the  witness  sta 
the  pivotal  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
Young,  thirty-seven,  had  come  to  the  plumbers  via 
nell,  Oxford  University,  a  Wall  Street  law  firm,  an 
years  under  Henry  Kissinger.  Among  all  the  Wat 
accomplices  whose  names  litter  the  rolls  of  the  inc 
the  convicted,  the  imprisoned,  and  the  disbarred, 
Young  shines  iridescently  as  the  genius  of  survival. 

In  the  early  phase  of  pretended  White  House  ope 
and  cooperation  with  various  probes  that  were  the 
under  control,  when  Young's  fellows  were  tcstifying- 
perjuring  themselves — he  accepted  the  advice  of « 
that  he  make  no  pretense  of  honesty  and  instead  ado 
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ijt  criminal  defense  tactics — to  refuse  to  talk,  take 
W.,  and  demand  complete  immunity  for  squealing, 
va  he  Watergate  pioneer  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  he 
al  1  to  it  that,  against  the  dark  day  to  come,  he 
Wave  something  exciting  to  offer  the  prosecution, 
[lirch  1973,  just  after  Hunt's  blackmail  threat  to 
isfl  'seamy"  doings  by  Ehrlichman,  Young  was  di- 
m  >  bring  to  Ehrlichman  the  file  on  the  Fielding  op- 
al Divining  Ehrlichman's  intent,  Young  first  made 
ahhic  copies  of  the  documents  that  incriminated 
ilian,  then  put  the  originals  back  in  the  file  and 
al  it  to  Ehrlichman.  When  the  file  came  back  a 
qfs  later,  Young  checked  it  and,  sure  enough,  the 
rfl  ating  memoes  had  vanished, 
ta  g  kept  his  copies,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him 
u  dn  with  the  United  States  for  his  freedom,  he  was 
i|  offer:  (1)  the  crucial  documents;  (2)  evidence 
sq  ;ciousness  of  guilt"  by  Ehrlichman,  revealed  in  his 
■  of  the  documents;  and  (3)  proof  that  Ehrlichman 
Hy  refreshed  himself  on  these  matters  only  a  few 
3  >efore  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  them  to  the 
d  the  grand  jury.  Thus  it  was  that  when  Young 
;  stand  to  testify  against  his  former  collaborators 
completely  in  the  clear — the  only  major  architect 
atergate  crime  to  have  eluded  both  federal  indict- 
ld  professional  disbarment. 

at  their  ease,  however,  men  of  such  deviousness 
ijiake  the  courtroom  a  Gethsemane  for  prosecutors, 
q  is  a  balding  young  man,  mousy  and  unpreposses- 

ith  a  soft,  toneless  voice  that  has  the  effect  of 
orm  and  trails  off  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  On 
id,  he  displayed  all  the  mannerisms  of  unreliability 
|  ty  hands,  averted  gaze,  blinky  eyes,  a  face  that 
i  as  if  wrenched  by  uncertainty.  Such  was  the  cau- 

the  man  and  the  complexity  of  his  mind,  which 

to  see  multiple  alternatives  in  the  simplest  ques- 
lat  he  was  for  the  most  part  unable  to  give  a  clear, 
inswer.  It  was  his  habit  to  preface  all  key  answers 
le  qualifier,  "I  think."  When  asked  to  identify  a 
ent  he  had  authored,  he  would  say,  "I  must  have 
d  this.  It  has  my  name  on  it.  But  I  don't  remember 
len  asked  what  he  or  someone  else  had  said  at  the 
gs  on  Merrill's  chronological  list,  he  would  frequent- 
mpt  to  give  his  impression  of  what  the  speaker 

answer  after  answer  became  entangled  by  objec- 
rom  Frates,  most  of  which  were  sustained.  At  no 
luring  several  hours  of  testimony  did  Young  specif- 
link  Ehrlichman  to  the  approval  of  an  illegal  bur- 

;  supported  Frates's  defense  strategy,  which  was 
upon  Ehrlichman's  faulty  memory  and  on  semantic 
•lities.  If  it  could  be  established  that  "covert  opera- 
-the  euphemism  of  the  Plumbers'  memo  writing — 
to  Ehrlichman  nothing  more  than  "an  operation  not 
publicly  announced,"  if  the  jury  could  be  persuaded 

0  be  guilty,  Ehrlichman  had  to  have  explicitly  ap- 

1  a  "break-in"  by  name  or  at  least  an  unauthorized 
then  all  the  evidence  in  Merrill's  book  would  not 
t  him.  In  less  structured  deliberations  than  a  trial, 
light  automatically  assume  that  if  Dr.  Fielding  had 
isberg  files  locked  up  in  his  office  and  had  refused 
ce  them  available  to  the  law,  then  there  was  no  way 
hold  of  them  other  than  illegal  entry,  no  matter  what 


executive  types  called  it.  But  juries  are  not  free  to  form 
such  inferences,  and  Frates  now  moved  in  to  nail  down 
these  distinctions. 

With  his  forceful,  rapid-fire,  Judd-for-the-defense  tech- 
nique, Frates  was  better  than  Merrill  at  extracting  direct, 
if  circumscribed,  answers  from  Young. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  the  word  "covert"  to  mean 
illegal,  did  you? 

A .  That  is  correct. .  .  . 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  a  break-in  at  Dr.  Fielding's 
office? 

A.  I  recommended  a  covert  operation  to  examine 
files  held  by  the  psychiatrist. 

Q.  Answer  my  question!  Did  you  authorize  a  break- 
in  at  Dr.  Fielding's  office? 

A.  I  did  not  authorize  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  a  break-in  at  Dr.  Fielding's 
office  with  John  Ehrlichman,  prior  to  the  break-in? 
A.  Using  the  word  "break-in,"  we  didn't  discuss  it. 

When  Young  left  the  stand,  to  slip  out  of  the  U.S.  Court- 
house unobtrusively,  the  case  against  Ehrlichman  seemed 
to  be  foundering. 

Merrill  patiently  gathered  up  his  papers;  just  as  he  did 
not  believe  in  gimmicks  or  stridency  in  eliciting  testimony, 
so,  too,  he  did  not  despair  over  a  bad  day  in  a  hopeful  case. 
Through  Young,  he  had  at  least  gotten  introduced  as  evi- 
dence documents  that  would  later  speak  to  the  jurors  for 
themselves.  And  better  witnesses  would  follow  to  corrob- 
orate Young's  wispy  uncertainties. 


Egil  krogh  is  the  perfect  witness.  He  is  hand- 
some, but  of  the  square-jawed,  straight-eyed  kind 
that  conveys  honesty  to  a  fault.  He  sits  motionless- 
ly,  his  hands  folded  calmly  in  front  of  him,  eyes 
on  his  questioner,  and  answers  promptly  and  emphatically 
in  a  strong,  clear  voice.  Such  is  the  impression  of  truth  he 
gives  that  it  could  issue  only  from  either  the  deepest  sin- 
cerity or  the  most  demonic  guile. 

When  the  Fielding  indictments  first  came  down,  Krogh 
confessed  his  guilt,  admitted  he  was  wrong,  and  accepted 
the  six-month  prison  term  which  he  has  by  now  com- 
pleted serving.  So  he  was  not  under  the  taint  of  betrayal 
or  opportunism. 

Merrill  easily  took  Krogh  through  the  devastated  terrain 
Young  had  just  left  behind. 

Q.  What  did  "covert  operation"  mean? 
A.  To  me  at  that  point  it  was  clear  that  an  entry 
operation  would  be  undertaken  to  examine  those  files. 
Q.  Did  you  authorize  an  entry,  Mr.  Krogh? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  you  had  the  authorization? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  did  you  base  that  belief? 
A.  I  based  it  on  the  discussions  with  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man, I  based  it  on  the  memorandum.  . .  . 

Frates,  with  delicate  care,  questioned  Krogh,  first  on  the 
August  5  discussion,  then  on  the  August  30  phone  call. 

Q.  Was  the  word  "entry"  used  in  that  discussion? 
A.  I  don't  recall  it  being  used. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  during  the  phone  call  to 
a  break-in? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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On  redirect  examination  by  Merrill,  Krogh  amplified: 
"I  don't  recall  using  the  term  'entry.'  However,  we  had 
used  terms  of  'operation,'  "effort,'  and  'covert,'  which  em- 
braced what  later  took  place.  ...  It  was  on  an  open  tele- 
phone line.  This  was  not  something  I  wanted  overheard  by 
anyone.  I  was  doing  my  best  to  convey  to  him  that  the 
conditions  had  been  met  that  this  would  be  nontraceable." 

Krogh  left  little  doubt  but  that  all  concerned  knew  ex- 
actly  what  they  were  talking  about. 

His  testimony  and  his  obvious  sorrow  at  giving  it  were 
the  more  impressive  because  of  the  biographical  sketch 
Merrill  had  previously  elicited  from  him.  From  boyhood, 
his  family  had  been  close  to  Ehrlichman's.  Since  Krogh 
had  been  twelve  years  old,  Ehrlichman  had  been  his  guide 
and  benefactor,  influencing  him  to  attend  law  school,  help- 
ing him  finance  it  through  pan-time  employment  at  Ehr- 
lichman's law  firm,  giving  him  his  first  legal  job,  bringing 
him  to  Washington,  pushing  him  up  the  ladder  until,  at 
age  thirty-three,  he  had  been  the  youngest  undersecretary 
in  the  Nixon  administration.  In  the  upside-down  world  of 
post-Watergate.  Krogh's  tortured  devotion  was  far  more 
damaging  to  Ehrlichman  than  was  Young's  treachery. 

At  the  moment  I  am  unemployed,"  said  Charles  Col- 
son  with  a  grin,  on  being  asked  his  occupation.  In  four 
days  he  would  begin  a  one-to- three-year  prison  term  on 
the  guilty  plea  that  severed  him  from  the  Plumbers  trial. 
Colson  is  the  only  folksy-looking  member  of  the  Nixon 
former  high  command,  a  combination  of  Wallace  Beery 
and  Mickey  Rooney. 

He  used  to  be  rough  and  tough,  a  phrasemaker  of  ma- 
cabre realism  ("When  you  have  them  by  the  balls,  their 
hearts  and  minds  will  follow"),  but  now  he  is  mellowed, 
sustained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  for  a  cameo  appear- 
ance, he  answers  questions  with  a  serene  and  resonant 
authority. 

"Mr.  Ehrlichman  said  that  Mr.  Krogh  needed  S5.000 
and  could  I  obtain  it?"  \Miich  Colson  did,  in  cash,  from  a 
lobbyist,  who  was  paid  back  out  of  milk-fund  donations. 

"  Just  after  the  break-in.  Ehrlichman  told  him  to  forget 
about  the  game  plan  he  had  asked  him  for,  explaining. 
"Some  of  our  boys  tried  to  get  the  Ellsberg  psychiatric 
records  and  thev  failed."'  ^ 


To  those  who  remembered  the  Ehrlichman  of 
the  Ervin  Committee  hearings — the  lion  of  trucu- 
lence.  the  tiger  of  memory,  who,  by  the  fifth  day. 
had  begun  to  eat  up  the  committee,  inflicting 
wounds  from  which  that  inquiry  never  really  recovered — 
the  mild-mannered  amnesiac  who  here  appeared  under  his 
name  made  manifest  the  difference  between  the  political 
arena  and  a  court  of  law.  Here,  the  half-truth,  the  wither- 
ing riposte,  the  crowd-pleasing  rejoinder  could  be  a  ticket 
to  the  penitentiary. 

There  had  been  a  tip-off  to  his  ailment  when  his  counsel 
had  asked  the  Court's  permission  to  call  as  a  defense  wit- 
ness a  psychologist  who  was  an  expert  on  memory  black- 
outs among  executives,  a  request  refused  because  the  good 
'  doctor  had  never  actually  examined  the  defendant.  So 
Ehrlichman  had  to  proceed  without  expert  ground-laving. 
He  could  not  remember.  That  was  his  cursed  problem. 
Too  many  memos  crossed  his  desk.'  Too  many  calls 
crowded  his  multiple  phone  lines. 

T2 


^roun. 


i  trained  myself  to  forget ...  not  to  pack 
memory  a  great  mass  of  stuff.  .     Otherwise  ji 
packing  around  too  much  surplusage,  and  then  Jo 
not  function."  ^ 

That  was  why  he  had  paid  so  little  attention  to 
and  Krogh,  why  he  had  misstated  to  the  FBI  anjfli 

jury.  He  could  not  remember. 

Merrill  quiedy  led  him  through  ten  meet 
and  phone  calls  during  which  aspects  of  the 
were  discussed  before  it  occurred:  many  he 
member  at  all,  try  as  he  might;  of  others,  he  cou 
ber  aspects  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  break-in. 
chronology  was  beginning  to  serve  him  well- 
had  salvaged  from  Young's  testimony,  the 
Krogrf  s,  the  documents — he  was  tying  it  all  tc 
On  a*bIown-up  calendar,  he  drew  circles  around 
on  which  something  important  had  happened 
man  could  not  remember.  Four  other  particij 
were  just  as  busy  as  Ehrlichman,  could  rememb.  ^ 
well,  Merrill  reminded  the  jury. 

"The  way  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  memory  works  isfll 
ber  only  those  things  that  are  not  harmful  or  thoie. 
that  he  is  finally  confronted  with  by  written  doa 
. . .  You  remember  he  said.  'I  have  trained  myself 
get  things."  What  he  says  he  has  forgotten  are  inor 
ing  things.  I  am  afraid  he  has  trained  himself  to  de 

Mr.  Frates  asked  each  juror  to  search  his  ow 
ciencies.  He  had  prepared  computations  shov 
three  years  a  million  pieces  of  paper  had  crc 
man's  desk — 252  feet  of  paper — and  10,000  pi 
He  was  in  full  throat: 

"It's  easy  for  them  to  say,  'Remember  evervThiof 
of  252  feet  of  paper — and  say.  'If  you  don't,  th 
ought  to  be  indicted.'  " 

Maybe  Frates  was  reaching  them.  But  the  trooH 
John  Ehrlichman  does  not  make  a  very  convincing 
bell. 


AUDITORS  FAR  BEYOND  THE  COURTROOM  S 
Judge  Gesell's  final  charge  to  the  jury  as  to 
defenses  were  valid  and  which  spurious.  Oh 
of  the  trial  were  sure  that  the  jury  would  heed 
Gesell.  and  so,  as  he  shifted  forward  his  great,  bte 
bulk  and  began  delivering  his  instruction,  a  vast 
sive  power  seemed  immanent  in  him. 

An  individual  cannot  escape  the  criminal  law 
because  he  sincerely  but  incorrectly  believes  that 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  or  nationd 
curity,  or  a  need  to  create  an  unfavorable  press  urn 
or  that  his  superiors  had  the  authority  without  a  wm 
to  suspend  the  Constitutional  protections  of  the  Fa 
Amendment. . . . 

If  you  find  that  a  defendant  through  the  count 
dealings  deliberately  closed  his  eyes  to  what  othen 
would  hav  e  been  obvious  to  him,  with  a  conscious  J 
pose  to  evade  the  likelihood  of  prosecution,  this  si 
tion  can  be  used  by  you  as  some  evidence  that  the 
fendant  had  know-ledge  of  the  objectives  of  the  t 
spiracy. . . . 

You  must  have  clearly  in  mind  that  the  proper  c 
cent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
high  office  to  prevent  leaks  of  national  security  /*; 
mation  would  not  have  justified  a  warrantless  sec 


I   Fielding's  office  without  his  permission.  There 
I  evidence  that  the  President  authorized  such  a 
i  and,  as  a  matter  of  law,  neither  he  nor  any  offi- 
any  agency  such  as  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  had  the 
ity  to  order  it.  . .  . 

□nly  three  hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  notified 
;sell  that  it  had  reached  a  verdict.  When  the  court 
ed,  the  foreman  rose  to  read  the  verdict: 
hman:  "guilty."  Liddy:  "guilty."  Barker:  "guilty." 
,:  "guilty."  Ehlichman  was  also  found  guilty  on 
the  four  perjury  counts  with  which  he  was  charged, 
aring  the  news,  Rep.  Robert  McClory,  the  second- 
Republican  on  the  impeachment  tribunal,  broke 
•s.  Acquittal  would  have  immeasurably  strength- 
President's  prospects;  conviction  hung  the  black 
f  criminality  on  White  House  abuses  of  power. 


n  JULY  31,  1974,  the  four  convicted  defendants 
^appeared  before  Judge  Gesell  for  sentencing.  He 
■first  addressed  Ehrlichman: 
'      "You  hold  the  major  responsibility  for  this 
1  episode  in  the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  .  After 
|  ;avy  weight  to  the  many  affirmative  aspects  of  your 
I  you  are  sentenced  to  twenty  months  to  five  years." 


To  Liddy: 

"You  .  .  .  had  a  middle  level  of  responsibility  in  this 
case  .  .  .  but  the  evidence  demonstrates  your  violation  was 
deliberate  and  your  offense  is  clear."  Liddy  was  sentenced 
to  one  to  three  years.  They  would  run  concurrently  with 
his  previous  sentences  so  as  not  to  represent  an  increased 
period  of  imprisonment. 

To  Barker  and  Martinez: 

"You  have  contributed  to  illegal  activity  which  in  many 
ways  was  typical  of  the  very  regime  you  each  so  strenuous- 
ly and  courageously  opposed  in  Cuba.  ...  As  you  both 
well  know,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  freedom  anywhere 
when  zealots  take  over  and  the  rule  of  law  is  ignored."  But, 
since  they  had  been  "duped  by  government  officials," 
Gesell  said  and  "had  already  been  adequately  punished," 
they  were  both  given  suspended  sentences. 

Outside  the  courthouse  there  is  a  stone  tablet  on  which 
is  inscribed:  "No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

During  a  few  weeks  of  June  and  July,  in  the  courtroom 
of  Gerhard  Gesell,  due  process  was  rendered  with  rigor, 
justice,  and  mercy;  praised  be  its  name.  □ 

James  Boyd  is  a  writer  from  South  Portland,  Maine,  now  living 
in  Etlan,  Virginia. 


!y  Little  White  Lie  by  Herbert  L.  Porter 


said  i  wouldn't  do  this,  but  here  I  go  with  "Con- 
>ions  of  a  Poor  Son  of  a  Bitch,"  or  "Porter  on  the 
:k."  What  changed  my  mind?  A  phone  call  from 
rper's  on  the  very  day  that  I  read  TRB's  syndicated 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wherein  that  writer  re- 
the  popular  refrain  that  the  "tragic  victims  of  Wa- 
i  are  the  ruined  young  men  [who]  came  to  serve  the 
i  nt  and  were  corrupted  by  their  superiors  [italics 
Compassionate?  Don't  be  misled.  TRB  and  a  num- 
his  lesser  brethren  are  not  really  mourning  for  us, 
low  men,  the  plastic,  the  faceless,  the  bird-brained, 
1-tailored  robots.  Listen  to  his  next  sentence:  "Some 
mocents,  but  most  were  of  the  corruptible  type — 
followers,  team-players,  genuflectors  to  authority." 
lly,  after  a  really  cruel  comparison  of  the  ruined 
men's  social  poise  and  comfortable  backgrounds 
le  President's  lack  of  either,  the  columnist  got 
to  naming  three  of  these  well-born  but  hapless 
,  starting  with  "Bart  Porter,  36,  clean-cut,  a  nice 
wife  and  all  that;  30  days  in  jail."  Well,  I  have  news 
.B  and  any  other  Weeping  Willies  with  the  same  ax 
d.  Bart  Porter  is  not  a  ruined  young  man.  I  can  say 
t  pretense  that  I  do  not  regret  what  has  happened 
Had  I  made  this  statement  earlier,  I  would  have 
uilty  of  gross  self-deception  or,  at  least,  whistling  in 
rk.  But  I  can  say  it  now  and  mean  it.  Certainly  I  do 
ndone  nor  do  I  defend  the  lapses  in  judgment  that 
my  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  I  stand  unashamed  to- 
roud  of  the  way  family  and  friends  stood  by  during 
ie  of  troubles.  I  am  a  far,  far  stronger  person  now 
was  two  years  ago.  Members  of  my  family  and  many 
friends  have  grown  through  the  sharing  of  my  expe- 


rience. Though  they  could  never  really  know  or  feel  my 
pain,  neither  could  I  always  know  theirs  as  they  bled  with 
me. 

I  shall  cherish  forever  the  hundreds  of  letters  received 
from  friends,  friends  of  friends,  casual  acquaintances,  and 
complete  strangers  from  all  over  the  country.  Some  wrote 
after  my  appearance  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, others  after  my  guilty  plea,  and  scores  of  others, 
God  bless  them,  while  I  was  doing  my  twenty-five-day  stint 
at  the  Federal  Prison  Camp  at  Lompoc,  California. 


It  is  not  too  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself  in  April 
1973.  God  knows  I  spent  enough  time  thinking  them 
through,  wondering  how  something  that  seemed  like 
such  a  little  white  lie  at  the  time  could  have  grown  into 
the  nightmare  that  it  finally  became.  How  did  it  all  happen? 

It  began  in  the  fall  of  1970  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where 
I  was  an  executive  in  a  small  computer  company  that  had 
just  been  sold.  Our  house  was  on  the  market  preparatory 
to  our  moving  to  the  Bay  Area  to  be  near  our  new  head- 
quarters when  I  received  a  tall  from  an  old  University  of 
Southern  California  friend  in  Washington,  D.C.  "The  Pres- 
ident is  coming  to  Phoenix,"  he  said,  "and  we  want  you  to 
help  with  the  arrangements."  That  was  all  I  needed. 

Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  regular  White  House 
advance  men,  a  major  rally  was  put  together  in  just  three 
days.  Over  10,000  people  jammed  into  the  armory  to  hear 
the  President  give  his  now-famous  "Phoenix  law-artd-order 
speech."  It  turned  out  to  be  an  operation-was-successful- 
but-the-patient-died  sort  of  thing.  But  I  had  done  my  job 
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LET  ME  SAY  THIS  ABOUT  THAT 


Nathan  Hale  said  his  only 
regret  was  that  he  had  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  his  country. 
Facing  indictments  and  sen- 
tencing rather  than  the  hang- 
man, the  Watergate  defendants 
also  fashioned  pronouncements. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more — 
and  less — memorable  ones. 

"I  am  absolutely  positive  in 
my  heart,  down  to  my  toes, 
that  I  will  never  get  into  trou- 
ble again."  — Herbert  L.  Porter 


"I  was  ambitious,  but  I  was 
not  without  morals  or  ethics  or 
ideals.  There  was  in  me  that 
same  blend  of  ambition  and 
altruism  that  I  saw  in  my  peers. 
Somewhere  between  my  ambi- 
tion and  my  ideals  I  lost  my 
ethical  compass.  I  found  myself 
on  a  path  that  had  not  been 
intended  for  me  by  my  parents 
or  by  my  principles  or  by  my 
own  ethical  instincts.  It  has  led 
me  to  this  courtroom." 

— Jeb  Stuart  Magruder 


"Like  a  dumbbell  I  played 
along  with  them." 

— George  A.  Hearing 

"My  conscience  is  clear.  Re- 
gardless of  how  rough  the  road 
ahead  may  be,  I  know  that  in 
the  end  my  innocence  will  be 
established  because  I  put  com- 
plete faith  in  God  and  I  be- 
l;eve  deeply  in  my  country." 

—Charles  W.  Colson 


"On  the  day  I  was  i 
I  went  out  on  my  froi 
and  said  I  was  innocen 
tend  to  fight  this  thing 
way  through." 

— Dwight  L. 

"I  now  feel  that  the  t 
of  my  motivation  canno 
what  was  done,  and  tha 
not  in  conscience  assert  i 
security  as  a  defense." 

— Egi 


well  and  a  few  days  later  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington. 

The  decision  to  leave  the  business  world  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington was  not  difficult  to  make.  To  begin  with,  I  had  been 
in  love  with  that  city  for  years — the  exhilaration,  the  feel- 
ing of  excitement.  The  sense  of  history,  the  aura  of  mys- 
tery. Things  happening  that  I  wanted  to  know  about. 

I'll  never  forget  my  first  visit  during  spring  vacation  from 
prep  school.  I  was  fascinated,  transfixed.  I  could  scarcely 
eat  for  watching  the  people  in  restaurants.  Who  were  they? 
What  did  they  do?  What  decisions  were  they  making?  What 
foreign  intrigue  was  taking  place  under  my  very  eyes?  I  was 
ecstatic. 

Such  enthusiasm  was  not  unusual  in  teen-agers  during 
the  Fifties,  but  I  never  lost  mine.  On  each  subsequent 
visit,  during  college,  during  my  Quantico  station,  and  later 
when  I  rushed  in  and  out  on  business  trips,  always,  always 
there  was  that  old  schoolboy  feeling  of  excitement  and 
anticipation. 


My  first  few  months  at  the  White  House  were 
spent  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, Herb  Klein.  I  remember  that  my  moth- 
er in  California  had  held  high  hopes  that  I 
would  be  assigned  to  Robert  Finch,  then  counselor  to  the 
President,  who,  she  felt,  would  be  an  ideal  tutor  for  her 
neophyte  son  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  Republican 
moderate.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  Mr.  Klein.  He  was  a  kind  man, 
and  extremely  patient.  But  above  all  he  had  a  reputation 
for  total  honesty.  I  often  felt  that  efforts  by  others  on  the 
White  House  staff  to  undermine  Herb's  position  would 
some  day  come  back  to  haunt  them.  Herb  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  years  and  understood  the  press 
better  than  anybody  in  Washington.  At  least  he  had 
credibility  with  a  majority  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
around  the  country,  and  he  was  sought  after  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  administration  more  than  anybody  who 
worked  for  the  President.  I  can't  help  believing  that,  had 
Herb  been  given  the  authority  he  needed,  the  President's 
relations  with  the  press  and  media  would  have  been  much 
better  than  they  were. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Messrs.  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman's  capacity  for  chewing  up  opponents  or  any 
individuals  who  were  a  potential  threat  to  their  power. 
Well-known,  too,  was  the  isolation  of  the  President.  If 
this  was  disconcerting  to  many  of  us  younger  men  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  more  filial  relationship  with 
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superiors  in  our  business  careers,  it  was  certain!) 
cause  for  frustration  among  the  older  men.  The  coi  j 
in  which  H  and  E  seemed  to  hold  their  subordinat 
tainly  did  not  endear  them  to  many.  It  was  only  lat 
I  was  to  realize  their  capacity  for  misusing  subord 
particularly  the  younger,  more  inexperienced  me 
though  I  have  long  since  shed  any  emotional  resei  i 
I  held  toward  this  treatment,  I  am  still  mentally  an 
itually  appalled.  It  was  so  cold. 

As  for  the  President  himself,  I  occasionally  passi 
in  the  halls,  but  he  never  recognized  me  after  I  ha 
introduced  to  him.  He  rarely  recognized  anybodji 
wasn't  hurt — just  slightly  baffled.  I  had  been  naive  < 
to  think  that  politicians  made  a  point  of  remerr 
names  and  faces. 

By  the  time  I  was  transferred  from  the  White  H( 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  in  May  of 
I  had  a  headful  of  palace  gossip,  I  thought  in  terms 
they,  and  I  could  chant,  "Four  legs  good,  two  legs 
with  the  best  of  Orwell's  little  pigs.  (But  I  can't  I 
that  in  this  respect  things  were  too  different  in  the 
of  the  Democrats.) 

As  Director  of  Scheduling,  I  had  responsibility  : : 
ordinating  the  political  activities  of  over  thirty  sc \ 
surrogates  for  the  President:  Cabinet  officers,  Se 
Congressmen,  and  senior  administration  official 
would  be  out  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  President  dur ; 
campaign.  Also,  I  was  given  the  task  of  organizing 
celebrities  and  athletes  for  the  campaign,  a  rather  c  i 
assignment  considering  the  egos  of  politicians  and  : 
business  personalities.  Finally,  I  was  given  the  Comr : 
petty-cash  safe  and  the  job  of  paying  out  moneys 
dividuals.  I'll  never  know  why  /  was  asked  to  do  tt 
I  think  this  is  what  caused  all  of  my  troubles. 


Though  it  was  known  that  Attorney  Genen 
Mitchell  would  resign  to  become  head  of  the 
mittee,  for  several  months  the  acting  direct 
Jeb  Magruder,  my  immediate  superior.  We  t 
close  friends.  Although  I  had  no  reason  to  mistrus 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  worked,  I  probably  trust 
most  of  all.  Our  wives  and  children  were  fond  o 
other;  we  shared  many  of  the  same  friends  outside 
ical  circles.  We  went  on  trips  together.  There  was 
lutely  nothing  in  our  relationship  to  alert  me  to  wh  ^ 
to  happen  later  on. 

A  number  of  us  were  breakfasting  in  Beverly  Hil 


a  ing  my  guilty  plea  to 
si  leanor  which  I  have 
i .  1  do  so  out  of  respect 
it)  minal  justice  system 
||  ted  States  and  the  ta- 
il fact  that  the  system 
a  equal  application  to 
j  chard  G.  Kleindienst 

rticipation  in  Water- 
■  n  error  and  wrong.  I 
a  ;cuse." 

1  — James  W.  McCord 


"I  am  the  only  one  in  this 
room  who  really  knows  wheth- 
er I  am  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
the  charges  against  me.  Your 
Honor,  I  am  innocent  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  charges  in 
this  case." 

— John  D.  Ehrlichman 

"I  am  prepared  to  account 
for  my  actions,  which  I  deeply 
regret"  — John  Dean 


"Your  honor,  I'd  like  to  let 
you  know  how  deeply  embar- 
rassed I  am  and  how  much  I 
regret  standing  here  before  you 
this  afternoon." 

—Herbert  W.  Kalmbach 

"I  am  certainly  not  looking 
forward  to  [going  to  jail].  But 
now  I  can  start  getting  my  life 
back  together  again.  The  last 
year  has  been  an  absolute  night- 
mare for  me." 

—Donald  H.  Segretti 


"Today  I  stand  before  the 
bar  of  justice  alone,  nearly 
friendless,  ridiculed,  disgraced, 
destroyed  as  a  man.  These  have 
been  a  few  of  the  many  tragic 
consequences  of  my  participa- 
tion in  the  Watergate  affair, 
and  they  have  been  visited 
upon  me  in  overwhelming  mea- 
sure. What  I  did  was  wrong." 

— E.  Howard  Hunt 


4  paign  party  for  celebrity  backers  of  the  President 

I  >rd  came  from  Washington  of  the  break-in  at  the 
itic  headquarters  at  the  Watergate.  There  was 
:itement,  much  telephoning,  and  what  seemed  to 
e  time  complete  consternation  on  the  part  of  all 

1  >le.  No  one  seemed  to  know  why  or  how  it  could 

|  >pened. 

I  later,  Gordon  Liddy  was  arrested  and  charged 
1  isterminding  the  bugging  project.  As  everyone 
■  ie  remained  silent,  refusing  to  testify.  It  is  inter- 
;  speculate  about  what  would  have  happened  had 
^  his  story.  One  thing  is  certain:  I  would  not  be 
his  article. 

|  not  dislike  Gordon  Liddy,  an  inscrutable  figure 
mysterious  cloak-and-dagger  past,   though  he 
out  of  place  on  either  the  Finance  Committee  or 
came  on  strong  and  made  no  secret  of  being  con- 
us  of  weakness  in  others.  He  seemed  to  say, 
read  on  me!"  I  had  never  known  anyone  like  him. 
Magruder  assured  me  that  Liddy  was  solely  re- 
e  for  the  Watergate  fiasco,  that  no  one  higher  up 
horized  such  foolhardy  and  illegal  activities,  I 
ilieve  it.  I  could  not  see  John  Mitchell  approving 
;  of  the  sort,  and  I  certainly  did  not  suspect  Jeb. 
3  be  ten  months  later  before  I  learned  the  truth — 
;r,  before  Jeb  admitted  his  own  participation.  The 
vill  never  know. 

weeks  after  the  June  17  break-in  came  "the  sting," 
dn't  feel  it  too  much  at  the  time.  Magruder  was  a 
>educer.  He  appealed  to  my  friendship,  then  to  my 
He  lambasted  Liddy's  stupid  Watergate  break-in. 
:  told  me  that  huge  sums  of  money  had  been  given 
y  for  "dirty  tricks,"  which  I  had  thought  of  as 
but  which  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate  had  taken 
ore  sinister  meaning.  NoW,  //  the  FBI  or  anyone 
ne  nosing  around,  would  I  corroborate  the  state- 
at  the  money  had  been  given  to  Liddy  for  intelli- 
athering  rather  than  dirty  tricks?  Watergate  had 
ized  the  campaign  enough,  and  we  couldn't  stand 
re  bad  publicity.  Call  it  what  you  might — "an  em- 
lent  of  the  truth,"  "a  little  white  lie,"  or  "a  substitu- 
one  perfectly  legal  activity  for  another  legal  activ- 
did  not  like  any  part  of  it.  But  because  I  had  not 
volved  in  Watergate  and  because  I  believed  Jeb's 
lat  the  buck  stopped  with  Liddy,  the  possibility  of 
;g  interviewed  by  the  FBI  seemed  remote  indeed, 
is  too  busy  scheduling  the  surrogates  and  other 
•s  during  that  period  to  worry  too  much  about  what 


I  might  be  facing.  I  had  not  promised  that  I  would  comply 
with  the  request,  but  I  had  left  the  impression  that  I  would 
if  it  became  necessary. 

Then  one  day  in  July  it  happened.  The  FBI  came.  I 
was  interviewed.  I  was  asked  questions  about  the  purpose 
of  money  that  had  passed  through  my  hands  from  Hugh 
Sloan  (treasurer  of  the  Finance  Committee)  to  Gordon 
Liddy.  My  answer:  for  intelligence-gathering. 

Now  that  I  had  "done  it  for  the  President,"  it  did  not 
enter  my  mind  that  I  might  have  to  do  it  again — and 
again.  (Talk  about  an  innocent!)  Quite  suddenly  in  Au- 
gust I  was  asked  to  testify  before  the  Watergate  grand  jury. 
It  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  Me?  Before  the  grand  jury? 
Why?  I  knew  nothing  about  Watergate.  Jeb  said,  "Tell  the 
same  story."  Having  been  given  to  believe  that  Liddy,  un- 
authorized, had  used  his  dirty-trick  funds  for  I'affaire 
Watergate,  I  could  see  why  it  sounded  better  to  call  them 
intelligence  funds.  But  if  I  felt  that  testifying  falsely  before 
a  grand  jury  was  going  pretty  far  just  to  change  the  name 
of  a  few  never-to-be-performed  campaign  pranks,  I  felt 
powerless  to  do  otherwise.  I  was  trapped.  If  I  changed  my 
answer,  what  would  I  be  doing  to  Jeb,  John  Mitchell,  Bob 
Haldeman,  and  others  who  I  was  told  were  depending  on 
me?  I  would  lie  awake  at  night  imagining  my  getting 
through  the  ordeal  without  having  to  repeat  that  absurd 
story.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  being  used  to  cover  up 
the  truth  about  Watergate. 

The  fall  was  hectic  as  we  wound  up  the  campaign.  Then, 
with  the  election  over  and  a  good  job  done,  I  thought, 
Magruder  and  I  turned  our  attentions  to  the  inauguration. 
He  was  the  executive  director  and  I  his  deputy. 


IT  was  in  January,  just  before  the  inauguration,  that 
I  discovered  I  was  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in  the  trial 
of  the  Watergate  Seven.  There  was  no  longer  the 
reason  of  saving  the  election,  and  I  was  beside  myself 
with  apprehension.  Earlier  my  concern  had  been  that  I  was 
being  forced  to  do  something  that  I  knew  to  be  wrong  for 
a  cause  that  I  felt  was  right.  Now  it  was  different.  Even 
though  the  lie  was  inconsequential  and  seemingly  irrele- 
vant to  the  trial  at  hand,  it  grew  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  had  to  be  repeated.  And  the  only  reason  for 
repeating  it  now  was  that  it  had  been  told  before.  I  could 
not  change  my  story  without  betraying  those  whom  I 
thought  to  be  my  friends.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  the  terror 
of  unnamed  dangers  to  myself  and  to  my  family. 

After  the  trial,  I  felt  depressed.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
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injured  any  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  because  I  was  cer- 
tain that  my  infinitesimal  piece  of  false  testimony  was  im- 
material. But  I  felt  somehow  debased  and  uneasy.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  but  I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  I  was 
losing  my  zest  for  life  in  Washington.  When  I  made  the 
decision  to  go  back  into  the  business  world  I  felt  better, 
making  the  private  vow  never,  never  to  allow  myself  to 
become  involved  in  so  dreary  a  project  again,  no  matter 
how  lofty  the  purpose. 

During  the  month  of  March,  media  charges  against  the 
White  House  and  the  Committee  had  grown  wilder.  Though 
I  tended  to  discount  most  of  what  I  read  because  so  much 
that  was  written  about  me  was  untrue,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  were  things  wrong  that  I  knew  nothing  about.  A  pres- 
sure began  to  build  inside  me  to  get  out  the  truth  as  I  knew 
it — to  at  least  get  the  record  straight  as  far  as  Porter  was 
concerned.  But  my  path  to  the  prosecutors  was  to  be 
strewn  with  obstacles — two  Committee  lawyers  who  I  am 
sure  did  not  mean  to  harm  me,  and,  later,  Jcb  Magruder's 
lawyer,  James  Sharp,  who  double-crossed  me.  Jeb  himself, 
I  believe,  tried  to  help,  but  his  timing  was  poor. 

Final  discovery  of  how  I  had  really  been  used  came  on 
April  14,  1973.  Jeb  Magruder's  world  had  collapsed  when 
he  admitted  in  a  face-to-face  encounter  that  he  had  been 
lying  to  me  steadily  since  the  break-in  on  June  17,  1972. 

From  then  on  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  getting  rid 
of  my  burden  of  over  nine  months.  There  were  times  when 
I  felt  so  alone,  so  isolated — as  though  I  were  the  only  cul- 
prit. I  had  cut  myself  off  from  the  others.  But  I  was  com- 
mitted to  total  disclosure  and  had  small  thought  of  the 
consequences.  I  did  not  ask  for  immunity  at  the  Senate 
hearings,  nor  would  I  allow  my  lawyer  to  ask  for  it. 
Charlie  Murray  is  a  fine  lawyer  and  did  his  best  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  that  I  kept  insisting  on  throwing  away.  But  I 
had  no  stomach  for  taking  advantage  of  legal  technicalities. 
I  wanted  to  tell  all,  such  as  it  was,  and  I  did.  I  must 
admit  that  at  that  time  I  still  had  great  faith  in  our  judicial 
system.  Today  I'm  not  so  sure.  • 

Though  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  hearings  to  clear  the 
air,  to  dispel  all  press  conjecture  by  telling  what  really 
happened,  my  two  days  there  were  much  more  harrowing 
than  anything  I  had  expected.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
some  that  at  the  Senate  hearings,  Senator  Baker  put  the 
screws  to  me  by  asking  certain  questions  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  argument  among  moral  philosophers  and 
theologians  for  centuries.  Unfortunately,  I  was  an  early 
witness  and  received  treatment  a  bit  rougher  than  some  of 
the  later  and  more  culpable  witnesses.  I  realize  now  that 
the  Senator  was  new  to  national  exposure  on  television  and 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  show  off  a  bit.  I  think  he 
was  sorry  later.  I  have  forgiven  him,  but  I  must  admit  that 
for  months  afterward  I  had  many  a  daydream  wherein  I 
sat  at  the  Senator's  table  and  he  sat  perspiring  in  the  wit- 
ness chair  with  the  hot  lights  shining  in  his  face  so  that  he 


"For  de  little  stealin'  dey  gits  you  in  jail  soon  or  late.  For  de 
big  stealin'  dey  makes  you  emperor  and  puts  you  in  de  Hall  o' 
Fame  when  you  croaks."  — Eugene  O'Neill 

The  Emperor  Jones,  1920 

"Whenever  a  man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on  offices,  a  rotten- 
ness begins  in  his  conduct."  — Thomas  Jefferson,  1799 

"Curse  on  his  virtues!  they've  undone  his  country." 

«  — Joseph  Addison 
Cato,  1713 


could  not  see  his  questioner.  (Some  of  the  qui 
thought  up  for  him  were  dillies!)  At  any  rate,  or 
easier  questions  he  asked  me  was,  "What  causec 
abdicate  your  own  conscience?" 

My  answer  was,  briefly,  loyalty  to  the  Presidem 
who  I  had  met  for  the  first  time  when  I  was  eig 
old.  "I  felt  that  I  had  known  this  man  all  my  1 
personally,  perhaps,  but  in  spirit.  I  felt  a  deep  i 
loyalty  to  him." 

THERE  WERE  THOSE  WHO  FELT  that  for  One  \ 
sat  on  the  ducking  stool,  and  been  tarred  an 
ered  in  addition,  I  had  suffered  enough.  J 
inquisitors  thought  otherwise.  For  ten  m 
was  left  hanging  there,  twisting  in  the  wind.  (It's  ca 
Ehrlichman  treatment.)  Because  I  had  no  knowl 
anything  they  needed  to  convict  another  defendan 
gruder  had  long  since  made  his  deal),  they  were 
to  let  me  off  the  hook.  I  have  thanked  God  ma 
that  I  knew  nothing.  I  would  hate  to  gain  my  fre 
fingering  someone  else. 

After  I  had  entered  my  guilty  plea,  I  really 
that  I  would  be  given  some  sort  of  suspended  sente  i 
better  yet,  just  probation.  Because  I  had  been  sul 
and  because  my  involvement  was  so  peripheral,  the 
cutors  had  promised  to  show  me  in  the  best  light  p<  B 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  did  try  to  prepare  myself  1| 
possibility  of  a  prison  term  just  in  case  the  sky 
started  with  trying  to  visualize  the  maximum  of  five 
that  all  commentators — press  and  TV — used  for 
effect.  (Some  of  the  bloodthirsty  old  jackals  sou 
though  they  would  have  loved  that.)  I  worked  l 
down  to  maybe  three  months,  hoping  for  probatic 
never  prepared  for  "thirty  days."  As  one  of  my  ir 
quaintances  at  Lompoc  said,  "Thirty  days?  Why,  T 
in  the  chow  line  longer  than  that!"  Well,  Ehrlichma 
me  a  little  fish,  and  Magruder's  lawyer  called  me  an  j 
I  suppose  the  judge  figured  that  little  fishes  and  littl 
should  be  taught  a  lesson  with  little  sentences. 

Now  that  I've  been  there  I  wouldn't  give  anything  1  i 
experience  at  the  minimum-security  camp  at  Lompc-i  f 
camp  was  physically  attractive,  with .  green  lawn  i 
flowers  outside.  Inside  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
There  were  no  fences,  no  bars.  Everything  was  wide  N 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  i) 
and-a-half  weeks  with  people  I  would  never  have  1 1 
otherwise.  It's  often  said  that  if  more  men  from  the  I 
classes  had  to  spend  time  in  jails  and  prisons,  com 
would  be  improved,  and  fast.  If  this  is  true,  then  th  N 
publican  party  should  become  the  party  of  reform. 

One  word  more.  I  have  taken  a  few  pokes  at  the  N 
that  I  just  couldn't  resist.  My  good  friends  will  knov 
I'm  not  talking  about  them.  Vic  Gold  gets  five  stai 
seeming  to  have  understood  my  predicament  sooner  J 
others  did.  But  there  are  writers  of  a  more  "liberal"  s 
suasion  who  also  have  shown  an  understanding  of 
I've  been  through.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  is  nol  j 
normal  fallout  from  a  no-holds-barred  attack  on  Ru  i 
Nixon  as  was  the  case  in  TRB's  column.  To  all  of  J 
say,  "It's  been  tough,  but  not  tragic."  II 

Herbert  L.  Porter  is  now  in  the  construction  business  wit  1 
father-in-law  in  California. 
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jrformance 
tolfTrap" 


Coming  this  fall  on  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  (PBS)  —  7  productions 
from  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  outside 
Washington,  D  C.  The  only  national 
park  founded  to  promote  public  interest 
and  involvement  in  the  performing  arts. 
Brought  to  you  through  a  grant  from 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company. 

Beverly  Sills  October  14 

Sarah  Vaughn  &  Buddy  Rich  October  28 

Yehudi  Menuhin  November  11 

Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band  November  25 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet  December  9 

Andre  Kostelanetz  December  23 

International  Folk  Festival  January  6 

Produced  by  WETA-TV.  Washington. 


Dates  subject  to  change.  Check  your  local  paper. 
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RULERS  V.  REALITY 


Of  all  the  human  flaws  that 
haunt  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts, the  most  apparent  is 
misperception — a  common  af- 
fliction of  men  in  power.  It  is 
a  familiar  pattern:  the  greater 
a  leader's  power,  the  more  dis- 
tant from  reality  he  is  likely  to 
he.  He  misperceives  the  facts, 
misjudges  his  options,  and  risks 
fatal  mistakes.  Seeking  com- 
ment on  this  phenomenon. 
Harper's  received  all  sorts  of 
responses.  Among  them: 

T  he  problem  is  that  when  a 
President  gets  removed  from 
reality  so  do  the  people  who 
write  about  him. 

For  example,  I  now  feel  that 
I  invented  President  Nixon  and 
Vice-President  Agnew  and  Wa- 
tergate. I  sincerely  believe  that 
I  concocted  the  whole  thing  on 
June  17.  1972.  They  are  all  my 
characters  and  they  belong  to 
me.  I  get  very  angry  when  other 
people  write  about  Nixon  and 
Watergate  as  I  feel  the  mate- 
rial is  copyrighted. 

i  ask  you  to  use  your  mag- 
azine to  tell  people  to  lay  off. 
I  thought  of  Nixon  first. 
 —Art  Buchwald 

Art  Buchwald's  claim  is  presently  in 
litigation. 

Among  the  many  causes  of 
Richard  Nixon's  troubles,  sure- 
ly one  was  that  he  let  himself 
be  isolated  in  the  splendor  of 
the  White  House.  In  that  Oval 
Office  no  voices  were  heard 
save  those  of  sycophants,  re- 
flecting back  his  own  mood 
and  thoughts — or  what  the 
courtiers  took  them  to  be.  Much 
could  have  been  avoided  if  he 
had  heard  a  few  saying  this 
should  not  be  done,  that  is  in 
error,  but  all  such  advice  came 
to  him  filtered  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  Such  isolation  feeds 
upon  itself  until  in  time  all 
perception  becomes  distorted. 
Whatever    else    those  famed 


tapes  show,  they  show  a  man 
shut  off  from  the  world. 

In  the  extreme,  this  can  be 
fatal.  It  was  thus  that  Charles  I 
and  Louis  XVI  lost  their  heads. 
It  was  thus  that  Richard  Nixon 
was  brought  to  the  edge  of  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  not  the  first  of 
our  Presidents  to  be  so  afflict- 
ed. It  has  been  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  the  twentieth-century 
Presidency  since  the  Roosevelt 
era,  when  we  first  began  to 
view  the  President  not  merely 
as  first  citizen  but  as  the  om- 
nipotent leader  responsible  for 
all  our  blessings — or  ills.  With 
power  come  the  trappings  of 
power,  and  with  those  trappings 
the  inevitable  isolation.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  once  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  politicians,  surely 
would  not  have  followed  his 
Vietnam  policy  to  disaster  had 
he  not  been  so  isolated  from 
the  moods,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people. 

How  are  we  to  avoid  leaders 
cut  off  from  the  led?  Inevitably 
there  have  been  gropings  for 
some  new  law,  some  new  form 
of  institutionalized  arrangement 
to  protect  that  man  in  the  White 
House  from  misperceiving  real- 
ity, misjudging  his  options,  and 
so  perhaps  someday  being  mis- 
led to  a  fatal  misjudgment. 

I  doubt  this  can  be  done  by 
new  laws,  by  new  institutional 
arrangements.  The  trouble  now 
is  too  many  laws  giving  the 
President  too  much  power,  too 
much  institutionalizing  of  the 
Presidency.  The  solution,  if  in- 
deed there  is  one,  is  to  di- 
minish our  expectations  of  the 
office  and  so  diminish  its  pow- 
ers and  its  panoply.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  cease  paying 
for  those  multiplying  courtiers, 
that  White  House  staff,  those 
men  beholden  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident. All  public  servants  should 
be  answerable  to  the  public,  for 
so  long  as  we  have  courtiers 


so  long  will  we  have  a  court 
around  the  President. 

But  the  best  hope  is  that  the 
debacle  that  has  come  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon  will  teach  his  suc- 
cessors. Let's  hope  it  will  re- 
mind them  of  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  all  leaders,  that  calami- 
ty awaits  him  who  lets  his  per- 
ception of  reality  be  distorted 
by  isolation,  however  splendid. 
 — Vermont  Royster 

Vermont  Royster  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

How  to  make  sure  that  future 
Presidents  do  not  cut  their  ties 
to  the  reality  principle?  I  doubt 
whether  legislative  or  constitu- 
tional solutions  to  this  problem 
are  necessary,  or  possible.  The 
first  answer  is  surely  to  elect 
Presidents  who,  like  most  Pres- 
idents in  our  history,  have  an 
inner  commitment  to  account- 
ability and  understand  that  their 
success  depends  on  their  capac- 
ity to  elicit  and  mobilize  in- 
formed consent.  In  the  future 
voters  will  have  to  pay  more 
attention  than  they  have  in  the 
recent  past  to  personal  evi- 
dences of  this  inner  commit- 
ment: temperamental  openness 
and  accessibility;  a  relish  for 
face-to-face  consultation,  dis- 
cussion, and  debate;  a  readiness 
to  meet  the  press  and  to  level 
with  the  people;  a  belief  in  rea- 
son and  persuasion;  a  dislike 
of  furtiveness  and  secrecy;  and 
those  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
integrity  and  character. 

Obviously  even  rather  open 
Presidents  have  been  corrupted 
in  time  by  the  pleasures  and 
perquisites  of  the  Presidency. 
The  antidote  is  to  reject  the 
latter-day  myth  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  man  above  the  peo- 
ple, a  myth  bulwarked  by  the 
ghastly  contention  of  the  new 
conservatives  that  institutions  of 
authority  must  command  re- 
spect, whether  or  not  they  have 
done  anything  to  earn  it.  Noth- 


ing is  more  mischievc 
the  singular  idea  of  reo 
that  the  President  has 
right  to  be  protected  f 
ular  exposure  and  cc  j 
tion.   An   American  P 
let  us  never  forget,  is  i 
politician  luckier  than 
ers — one  who  has  mai 
the   top   of  the  greas 
Shinnying  up  the  pole  rj 
however,  transform  a  p 
into  a  quasi-deity  or  ca 
out  of  our  sight  and 
tion;  and  he  can  expect 
on  top  only  so  long  as 
members  and  respects 
ciplines  of  consent.  Tl 
substantiation  of  the  P 
cy  has  gone  far  enoug 
a  recent  development; 
inherent  in  the  process, 
electorate   will  get  the 
dency  back  into  proport 
restore  the  historic  sys 
accountability,  future 
dents  will   be  quite  as 
tethered  to  the  reality  p 
as  the  great  Presidents 
past  have  been. 

— Arthur  M,  Schlesini 


Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
author  of  The  Imperial  Pr 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 

According    to    the  or 
political-science  model 
way  government  works, 
important  information 
our  society  and  the  wor 
passed  upward  through  tl 
ious  hierarchical  orders  c 
ernment.  At  each  step  the 
is  discarded,  until  final 
President  knows  the  mo: 


"Americans  are  always 
ing  about  bribery  and  c 
tion,  as  if  it  was  their  ow 
cial  invention,  and  as  if  n 
else  had  any."  — Brendan 
"Where  We  All  Cam 
Town,"  Evergreen  R 
May /June 
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re  an  help  you  go  now,  pay  later.  Our  new  Book  of  Europe  is  a  beautifully  compiled  vacation 
Ha  Df  more  than  4,500  places  in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Complete  with  color  photographs,  de- 
u|J  text,  and  109  maps,  it  may  inspire  you  to  plan  anything  from  a  religious  retreat  in  Italy  to  a 
'in  tasting  tour  of  France.  When  you  take  off,  chances  are  you'll  be  carrying  an  airline  ticket 
riipd  by  Rand  McNally.  We  print  a  great  percentage  of  all  airline,  railroad,  and  bus  tickets.  If  you 
hi  se  to  finance  your  trip  with  a  bank  loan,  you  might  well  make  your  monthly  payments  by  means 
f  { ^and  McNally  computer-printed  coupon  book.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  highly  technical  ser- 
tci.  we  now  provide  for  banks  across  the  country.  If  you  really  want  to  give  substance  to  your 
r|  ms,  start  with  the  Book  of  Europe.     RAND  M9NALLY 


\  and 
you  thought 
we  just  made 
maps 


(  OMMENTARY 


rial  things  about  every  facet  of 
reality,  the  pristine  distillate  of 
the  world's  critical  information. 
In  fact,  almost  the  reverse  hap- 
pens: less  and  less  gets  known 
as  we  move  to  the  top.  Not  only 
is  much  vital  information  lost 
at  each  step  of  the  process,  but 
also  there  is  a  built-in  bias  to 
throw  away  unpleasant  data. 
Advancing  in  the  hierarchy  de- 
pends on  pleasing  one's  supe- 
riors, and  good  news  confirms 
their  own  previous  estimates  of 
reality. 

All  of  this  refutes  the  notion 
that  we  rank-and-file  citizens 
must  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  on  foreign  and 
even  domestic  affairs  because 
he  knows,  he  is  privy  to  all  the 
secret  information  that  only  he 
can  receive.  We  now  see  that 
he  not  only  does  not  know  all; 
he  knows  considerably  less  than 
any  well-informed  reader  of 
the  New  York  Time.1;. 

No  cosmetic  reform  can  im- 
prove this  situation.  Putting 
"good"  men  in  office  is  no  solu- 
tion to  this  fatal  flaw,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  bureaucratic 
structure  of  government.  There 
is  only  one  solution:  taking  all 
the  major  decisions — and  minor 
ones  as  well — out  of  the  hands 
of  government  and  putting 
them  back  where  they  belong, 
in  the  individuals  and  voluntary 
groups  of  the  private  sector. 
Allow  individuals  to  act  on 
their  own  knowledge  anil  to 
communicate  with  each  other 
freely  through  the  marketplace 
For  the  free-market  economy  is 
unequaled  in  its  ability  to  com- 
municate knowledge  through 
the  signals  of  the  free-price  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  to  guide  pro- 
duction and  exchange  without 
the  coercive  power  of  govern- 
meni  and  its  bureaucracy. 

Orthodox  political  scientists 
also  maintain  that  while  pri- 
vate citizens  are  wrapped  up  in 
grubby,  short-range  concerns, 
the  rulers  of  government,  up 
there  on  Mount  Olympus,  can 
and  do  plan  wisely  for  the  dis- 
tant future.  There  is  no  clearer 
conclusion  from  the  Nixon 
transcripts  than  the  almost  in- 
credibly short-range  vision  of 
the  top  executive  bureaucracy. 
They  are  interested,  not  just  in 
'he  next  election,  but  in  the 
next  six  o'clock  news  on  tele- 
vision: hence  the  Nixon  belief 
that  the  transcripts  would  be  a 
propaganda  coup  on  his  behalf. 
It  was — for  twenty-four  hours. 
Again,  the  lesson  is  that  there 
is  no  group  of  rulers  we  can 
trust  to  plan  ahead  for  us;  we 
must  plan  for  ourselves,  or  else 
the  far-sighted  planning  won't 
get  done  at  all.  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial  season,    it    is   well  to 


"Richard  Nixon  is  given  to 
suggesting  that  history  follows 
him  about  with  a  Polaroid  cam- 
era lest  history  miss  something." 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 

May  20,  1973 


be  reminded  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

— Murray  N.  Rothoard 

Murray  N.  Ruihbard  is  a  professor  o) 
economics  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  New  York. 

I  n  the  good  old  days,  politi- 
cians operated  in  a  world  where 
the  realities  of  power  were  un- 
derstood by  other  members  of 
the  political  nation,  i.e.,  the  ex- 
ercisers of  power  whose  opin- 
ions mattered — landowners,  in- 
dustrialists, hankers,  bishops, 
et  cetera.  In  that  world,  there 
was  much  sympathy  for  the 
politicians'  evasions,  duplicities 
dishonesties,  secrecies — not  to 
say  lies  and  corruptions — be- 
cause most  of  those  in  power 
in  other  fields  understood,  from 
their  own  experience,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  avoid  these  vices, 
how  much  they  are  an  inevita- 
ble part  of  getting  things  done 
in  the  real  world.  A  saving 
measure  of  cynicism,  of  toler- 
ance, was  built  into  the  system. 

What  is  new  today  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  political  na- 
tion includes  a  whole  range  of 
people — loosely  described  as  in- 
tellectuals— whose  values  inhib- 
it any  understanding  of  the  re- 
alities involved  in  the  exercise 
of  power.  Because  of  the  de- 
pendence of  almost  all  forms 
of  organization — military,  indus- 
trial, bureaucratic — on  special- 
ized knowledge,  intellectuals  are 
an  increasingly  essential  and  in- 
fluential part  of  the  new  power 
structure.  But  they  do  not  feel 
at  home  in  it.  Theirs  is  the 
world  of  theory,  abstractions, 
concepts,  ideals — of  conclusions 
rather  than  decisions. 

Since  reporters  are  also 
drawn  largely  from  the  same 
background,  they  share  the 
same  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
flawed  nature  of  politics,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  those 
within  government,  and  many 
of  those  judging  and  comment- 
ing upon  it,  are  joined  together 
in  a  common  reaction  of  dis- 
gust and  disapproval. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  tend 
to  isolate  themselves  from  "in- 
formed" public  opinion,  believ- 
ing with  much  justification  that 
today  much  of  it  is  unprece- 
dentedly  out  of  touch  with  the 
real  problems  of  power?  It  is 
only  possible  for  statesmen  to 


be  frank  and  open,  relaxed  and 
civilized,  if  they  are  presiding 
over  a  nation  that  is  polit- 
ically sophisticated,  not  to  say 
cynical,  at  least  in  its  higher 
reaches,  in  private  if  not  in 
public.  This  used  to  be  the  case. 
Today,  however,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  higher  reaches,  where 
brainpower  divorced  from  prac- 
tical experience  increasingly 
predominates,  that  political  so- 
phistication is  most  noticeably 
absent. 

I  h i is  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  danger  today  comes  pri- 
marily from  rulers  getting  out 
of  touch  with  reality.  In  my 
view, .  the  danger  comes  pri- 
marily from  the  ruled  getting 
out  of  touch  with  reality,  or 
rather  being  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  a  new  kind  of  political 
nation  which  simply  does  not 
understand  what  politics  is,  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  all 
about. 

I  did  not  like  what  I  read  in 
the  Watergate  transcripts.  But 
I  recognized  in  them  a  truer 
picture  of  political  reality  than 
ever  I  recognize  in  the  editorials 
of  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times.  There  is  a 
disturbing  connection  between 
the  political  dreamworld  inhab- 
ited by  the  intellectuals  and 
the  nightmare  world  inhabited 
by  the  President,  the  fantasies 
and  absurdities  of  the  former 
provoking  the  indecencies  and 
crudities  of  the  latter. 

— Peregrine  Worsthorne 

Peregrine  Worsthorne  is  on  the  staff 
of  The  Sunday  Telegraph  and  author 
of  The  Socialist  Myth. 

I  f  a  President  really  wanted  to 
know  what  the  people  of  the 
country  were  thinking,  he/she 
could  at  least  spend  an  hour 
every  day  making  telephone 
calls  to  grass-roots  America. 
School  superintendents,  shop 
stewards,  grocers,  and  county 
agricultural  agents,  as  well  as 
the  recognized  leaders  in  vari- 
ous fields,  could  give  the  Presi- 
dent valuable  unfiltered  views. 

In  the  real  world,  however, 
professional  bureaucrats  know 
that  Presidential  misperception 
balances  with  the  cop-outisms 
of  Congress.  This  permits  the 
bureaucrats  to  go  on  running 
things  as  they  always  have.  It's 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  status 
quo.  — James  Boren 

James  Boren  is  tlie  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Bureaucrats. 

D  iary  of  a  Celebrated  Person- 
age on  tour: 

Monthly  it  was  all  ruffles  and 
flourishes,  "Hail  to  the  Chief," 
and  standing  ovations.  Tuesday, 
again,    ruffles    and  flourishes. 


"Hail  to  the  Chief," 
standing  ovations.  J 
once  again  .  .  .- 

Conceded,   the  m 
his  formal  speaking 
carefully.    In   any  c 
Americans   have  bet 
from  childhood  with 
gible  middle-class  abr 
lese  majeste,  which,  i 
tive  form,  we  call  "it 
the  Office."  So  we  cc  \ 
feet,  instinctively, 
trumpets  blare  and 
voice  bellows,  "Ladie 
tlemen,    the    Presidei  | 
United  States." 

But  then,  what  at 
low-profile  entrances 
like  Trader  Vic's?  The 
thing  else  again.  N<  i 
no  announcement.  On 
of  recognition,  follov 
slow   gathering   of  e  ti 
across   the   dining  r<  v 
suddenly,  once  again, 
ing  ovation. 

And  what  about  th 
taneous  plunges  int< : 
(the  real,  not  the 
village  kind)  that  driv  i 
cret  Service  protectoi  | 
but  which  the  man  lov 
his  flesh-pressing  pn 
and  for  the  same  re! 
those  screaming,  leapit 
ing,  child-lifting  peop] 
ing  out  for  a  famous 
touch  of  a  celebrated 

All  right,  then,  to  p; 
Howard  Baker:  what 
President  know  and 
he  come  to  know  it? 
and  Harris  show  his 
rating  down  below  30 
Well,  now,  there  m 
been  something  wro 
those  polls — if  Richai 
was  to  believe  his  own 
ears. 

But  there  isn't,  of  co 
public-opinion  polls  in< 
flective  attitudes  towai 
and  issues;  the  ovat 
electronic-age  genufle 
the  great  modern  god, 
ty.  And  not  simply  in 
of  a  President,  either. 

Item:    Senators  San 
and  Howard  Baker,  th 
Young  Country  Boy 
summer  of  '73  televisec 
gate  show,  find  themsel 
whelmed  with  publishe 
and  speaking  invitation 
who  pre- Watergate  wot 
had  trouble  attracting 
man's  attention  at  the 
House,  is  more  recentb 
to  fleeing  into  the  hotf 
room    to   escape   a  h< 
female  autograph-seekei 

Item:  A  little-knowfl 
ton  lawyer  comes  to  V  ' 
ton  as  Watergate  Sped;  1 
ecutor.  He  is  imm  I 
seized  by  social  lion-ta  I 
the  capital's  catch  of  tl 
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Rural  America.  .  .  .  Land  of  Many  Faces 

"New  families 
rji  coming  on  our  lines 
right  along. . . 
a  dozen  or  so 
a  month." 


Gilbert  G.  Hilkemeyer,  Manager 
Three  Rivers  Electric  Cooperative 
Linn,  Missouri 


It's  happening  in  rural  communities 
and  small  towns  all  across  America  — 
rural  electric  cooperatives  helping  make 
country  living  the  possible  dream  for 
many. 

Last  year  alone  nearly  half  a  million 
new  consumers  plugged  into  our  lines. 
This  year,  there'll  probably  be  even  more. 

We  can  handle  the  job. 

We're  generally  right  at  the  center 
of  activity,  providing  basic  dependable 
electric  power,  using  our  skill  and  know- 
how  to  help  get  things  going  .  .  .  new 
schools,  roads,  water  systems,  recrea- 
tional areas. 

We're  nonprofit,  consumer-owned 
electric  systems.  We  know  how  to  take 
on  challenges;  it's  the  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness. We're  experienced  and  resourceful, 
with  a  people  approach  to  problems  - 
the  energy  crisis  in  particular. 

Ours  is  a  big  job  —  but  then,  we 
work  for  a  big  country. 


Americas 
Rural 

Electric  Systems 


We  care  .  .  . 
we're  consumer  owned 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association/2000  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


And  before  even  specially  pros- 
ecuting  his  first  case,  Leon 
Jaworski  is  given  the  standing- 
ovation  treatment  wherever  he 
appears.  Being  human,  he  goes 
along  with  it.  Amiably.  Indeed, 
enthusiastically. 

Item:  A  Nobel  Prize-winning 
Secretary  of  State,  on  arrival 
at  a  public  theater,  receives  a 
standing  ovation  from  an  au- 
dience of  popular-music  fans. 
Frank  Kellogg,  1929?  Don't  be 
silly.  I'ven  in  the  celebrity- 
crazed  era  of  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, American  pop-music 
fans  weren't  given  to  fawning 
over  their  foreign  ministers 
No,  the  C  elebrated  Personage 
in  this  instance  was,  of  course, 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  made  the 
scene  for  Frank  Sinatra's  per- 
formance at  Capital  Centre  only 
a  few  minutes  after  a  Cele- 
brated Nonpersonage,  former 
Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew, 
was  also  given  a — you  guessed 
it — standing  ovation. 

The  Agnew  ovation  drew  crit- 
ical attention  as  a  commentary 
on  the  perverse  morality  of  our 
times.  More  important  than 
the  reception  given  a  leader 
stripped  of  power,  however,  is 
what  we're  told  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  Secretary  of  State — 
a  remarkably  successful  practi- 
tioner of  the  uses  of  power  -to 
superstar  status. 

To  be  sure,  since  the  day 
James  McCord  (minor  celeb- 
rity) blew  the  Nixon  White 
House  cover  story  with  his  let- 
ter to  John  Sirica  (major  celeb- 
rity), we  have  wallowed  in  ed- 
itorial warnings  about  the  im- 
perial hubris  that  brines  our 
leaders  to  confuse  their  Person- 
age with  their  Office.  Yet  there 
was  Kissinger,  beaming  amid 
his  mass  of  sycophants.'  No  re- 
turning Roman  proconsul  could 
have  asked  for  anything  more. 

More  power  to  Henry,  I 
guess.  But  that  being  the  case, 
let's  stop  kidding  ourselves  that 
post-Watergate  there  are  signs 
of  a  New  Political  Morality. 
For  in  the  age  of  Johnny  Car- 
son, Dick  Cavett,  Face  the  Na- 
tion, and  Meet  the  Preys,  it 
seems  that  the  magic  medium 
makes  Celebrity-worshipers  of 
us  all,  with  the  subjects  of  our 
adulation  picked  amorally  and 
indiscriminately:  (Look,  .son,  at 
the  corner  table.  That's  Jeh  Ma- 
cruder,  the  best-selling  author. 
Why  don't  you  go  over  and  ask 
him  to  autograph  the  menu  for 
you?) 

New  Morality?  Oh,  sure.  Any 
day  now.  But,  meanwhile,  why 
not  even  things  up  for  history's 
sake?  I  mean,  the  least  we 
could  do  is  give  a  standing  ova- 
tion, in  memoriam,  for  poor 
Frank  Kellogg,  born  fifty  years 
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too  soon.  And  while  we're  at 
it,  let's  not  forget  good  old 
Alhct   li    I  .,11      —  Yiilor  (.old 

Vieior  Hold  was  press  secretary  to 
I  He-President  Agnew. 

w  hen  I  worked  with  Barry 
Cioldwater,  he  was  accused  of 
simplistic  thinking  when  he  said 
that  ( 1 )  the  American  Presi- 
dency has  become  an  elected 
monarchy,  (2)  secrecy  in  gov- 
ernment is  anathema  to  free- 
dom, (3)  secret  diplomacy  is 
an  affront  to  democracy,  and 
(4)  federal  welfare  programs 
do  not  end  poverty,  they  sim- 
ply enroll  selected  dependent 
populations  into  new  political 
constituencies. 

Now  he  defends  the  most  ab- 
solute privilege  of  the  President, 
seeks  to  jail  those  who  pene- 
trate government  secrecy,  ab- 
solutely supports  the  most  se- 
cret diplomacy  imaginable,  and 
sits  in  virtual  silence  while  the 
great  corporations  become  re- 
cipients of  massive  federal  wel- 
fare. His  former  detractors, 
meantime,  now  echo  many  of 
his  former  supposedly  extremist 
positions. 

What  has  changed?  Well, 
Cioldwater  is  in,  and  his  former 
detractors  are  out.  So  what  else 
is  new? 

I  derive  from  such  experi- 
ences the  following  notion: 
what  is  crucially  involved  in 
the  misperceptions  of  great  lead- 
ers is  not  the  isolation  of  power 
hut  the  possession  of  power. 
Great  leaders  behave  in  bad 
ways  not  because  of  some  im- 
perfection in  the  system  or 
even  because  of  imperfections 
in  the  souls  of  the  leaders.  The 
system  (here  or  in  the  U.S. S  R.) 
is  fundamentally  hierarchical 
and  representative.  It  demands 
that  a  few  rule.  Here  they  are 
said  to  rule  because  they  rep- 
resent "the  people."  In  the  So- 
viet Union  they  are  said  to  rep- 
resent a  progressive  state  and  a 
force  of  history.  But  what  they 
do  is  rule.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies in  a  commercial  empire. 
The  boss  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  stockholders.  What  he 
does  is  rule  the  employees. 

Everywhere  this  system  works 
perfectly. 

A  few  do  rule.  They  rule  be- 
cause they  want  to  rule.  It  is 
their  character  to  do  it,  not  a 
failure  of  their  character. 

Would-be  leaders  who  do  not 
have  power  are  renowned 
throughout  history  for  their 
stirring  calls  for  freedom.  Lead- 
ers who  do  have  power  are 
known  for  their  stern  insis- 
tence on  order,  obedience,  loy- 
alty, progress,  duty  (to  the  in- 
stitution that  they  represent 
or  embody),  and  sacrifice  (of 


everyone  who  isn't  doing  any- 
thing more  important). 

Dreamy  liberal  theorists  still 
tell  us  that  baked  into  some  pie 
in  some  sky  there  is  a  prize  way 
of  doing  things  in  which  great 
leaders  would  not  be  isolated, 
would  heed  wisdom  and  rule 
in  elegant  style.  If  the  Joint 
Chiefs  just  read  the  right  jour- 
nals, they  seem  to  say,  they 
would  have  showered  Cambo- 
dia with  rose  petals.  But  the 
Joint  Chiefs  are  hired  to  kill  the 
enemies  chosen  by  their  boss, 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  And 
that's  exactly  what  they  do — 
not  in  contravention  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  in  exact  keeping  with 
it.  This  seemed  clear  enough  to 
some  of  our  leading  political 
theorists  when  the  people  being 
killed  were  John  Kennedy's  en- 
emies. They  supported  his  war 
as  hotly  as  they  opposed  John- 
son's. 

Rather  than  moaning  about 
how  we  are  going  to  get  along 
with  great  leaders,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  millennium  or  so  of 
experience  might  urge  us  to  ask 
how,  instead,  we  can  get  along 
without  great  leaders.  The  anti- 
Federalists  in  America  had 
some  notions  along  those  lines 
and  it  might  befit  our  upcom- 
ing Bicentennial  to  give  them 
some  second  thoughts.  The  town 
meeting  and  local  sovereignty 
once  put  these  ideas  into  a  real 
social  form.  Participatory  rath- 
er than  representative  democra- 
cy sort  of  sums  up  the  alter- 
natives. Such  ideas,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  more  realistic  than  var- 
ious schemes  of  how  best  to 
speak  wisdom  to  power. 

When  will  we  learn?  Power 
is  deaf.  Not  isolated.  Stone 
cold  deaf.  — Karl  Hess 

Karl  Hess  was  Barry  Goldwater's 
chief  speechwriier  during  the  1964 
Presidential  campaign.  He  is  now  a 
commercial  welder  and  community 
organizer  in  W ashington,  D.C. 

I  n  his  book.  The  Rules  of 
Chaos,  Stephen  Vizinczey  states 
as  the  second  rule,  "Power 
weakens  as  it  grows."  In  other 
words,  the  level  of  chaos  rises 
as  the  situation  expands.  Per- 
sonalities of  those  who  hold 
power  have  some  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  the  rule  oper- 
ates. But  two  rather  different 
situations.  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and   President   Nixon's  efforts 


"It  may  be  true,  as  Lincoln 
pretended  to  believe,  that  you 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time;  but  you  can  fool  enough 
of  them  to  rule  a  large  coun- 
try." —Will  Durant 
"Is  Democracy  A  Failure?" 
Harper's,  October  1926 


to   manage   the  1972 
and  the  Watergate  af; 
pear  to  demonstrate  the 
of  the  rule. 

In  each  case  the  I 
thought  that  he  had  ; 
power— in  fact,  growii 
er — sufficient  to  contro 
In  each  case  the  I 
found  that  power  is  alv 
ative  and  can  be  measui 
against  a  controlled  s 
President  Johnson  coi 
control  the  situation  i 
nam.  President  Nixon  a 
control  Watergate. 

Johnson  avoided  facir 
the  reality  of  his  power 
by  renouncing  the  Pre: 
I  believe  that  he  coul 
been  reelected,  had  he 
to  make  the  race,  but  he 
have  had  to  give  up  the  v  r 
acknowledge  the  inadeqi 
his  power.  He  chose  to  f 
the  office  and  retain  t  A 
pearance  of  power,  rathi  J 
retain  the  office  and  adn  \l 
he  did  not  have  power.  I  m 
in  the  campaign  was  to'm 
it  as  best  he  could  tha  bt 
ever  succeeded  him — fij 
Nixon  or  Hubert  Hump  -I 
would  at  least  for  a  time  :<i 
tain  the  pretense  that  Pr  a 
Johnson  had  had  power.  I 

In  dealing   with  Wat'ilJ 
President    Nixon    has  c 
strated  the  failure  of  pof  t 
a  somewhat  different  way  I 
available  federal  machine 
ferred   to   in   a   White  a 
memo  was  not  adequate 
situation     that    grew    b .» 
defined  or  definable  limit  it 
it  reached  the  level  of  cris 

President  Nixon  did  J 
have  open  to  him  the  w  i 
escape  that  was  availal 
President  Johnson.  Jo  j 
could  forgo  reelection  an  q 
that  he  was  doing  so  in 
to  be  more  effective.  Re  | 
tion  by  President  Nixon 
have  been  an  admission  (1 
potence,  an  admission  he  1 
evading.  In  the  end  his  ev; H 
made  him  impotent  am 
stroyed  his  Presidency. 

— Eugene  J.  McC  i 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy  was  a  con  I 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  1 
ination  in  1968. 

In  legend,  a  young  kin^ 
guises  himself  as  a  beggai  i 
mingles  anonymously  ai 1 
his  subjects,  thus  to  dis<  i 
how  things  in  his  realm  1 
are.  In  the  United  States  1 1 
the  ruler's  problem  is  qui  I 
ply  difficult. 

First,  there  is  the  diffei 
in  vantage  point:  rulers 
from  the  macropicture,  bu 
izens  live  in  the  microworl  1 
their  own  families,  neigr 
hoods,  occupations.  Technc 


THREE  VITAI  KINDS  OF  CONSISTENCY 
YOU  WILL  FIND  IN  A  YAMAHA  PIANO. 


1  igin  testing  a 
mttion  (or  key- 
I  onanism)  by  playing  with 
ri J  of  touch  and  pressure 
lav  "attacks;'  smooth  pas- 
si  lort  crisp  notes,  etc.). 

■  e  sure  one  key  doesn't  feel  noticeably 
ei  r  heavier  to  the  touch  than  another 
>rt  tent  action). 
Iry  moving  the  keys  from 
tt  ide.  Too  much  sideways  move- 
tfa  sign  of  poor  workmanship. 
I  Jso  check  the  action  for  its 
J  response,  and  for  sensi 
far  isf er  of  power  from  you 
If  rings. 

I'amaha  keyboards  are 

■  from  one  end  to 
fj  and  respond  to 
I  itest  inteipretive 

friach  Yamaha  key- 
I  >  balanced  by  an 

■  need  specialist. 
I  Choice  materials 
I'a-precise 
I  olerances 
I  ized. 


To  check 

consistency  and  quality  of  workman- 
ship, first  find  out  if  various  materials 
used  in  the  instrument  are  first  rate. 
For  example,  is  the  sounding  board 
solid  spruce?  Are  fine  hardwoods  used  for 
the  action  parts? 

Then  examine  the  cabinetry.  And 
mechanisms.  Are  edges  and  joints  smooth  to 
the  touch?  Can  you  see  or  feel  inconsistencies? 

Yamaha  makes  each  part  of  its  pianos 
and  even  ages  the  wood  in  its  own  advanced 
facilities  for  high  standards  of  quality  control. 


Do  you  like 
the  tone  quality? 

However  bright  or  mellow  (etc. )  you  like 
your  piano  sound,  check  to  be  sure  its  tone 
character  is  consistent,  over  its  full  range. 

Also,  be  sure  to  ask  how  well  the  instru- 
ment is  built  to  stay  in  tune. 

Yamaha  pianos  have  features  like  a  unique 
tuning  pin  block  of  the  finest  quarter  sawed  maple, 
and  a  sealing  system  we  call  "Humidiseal"  for 
enduring  tuning  stability. 

Consistency  of  touch,  workmanship,  and 
sound  are  just  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  in  a 
piano.  For  a  complete  booklet  on  the  subject  of 
piano  buying,  write  to  Yamaha  Internationa]  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  6600,  Buena  Park,  Calif.  90620. 

&  YAMAHA 


increases  the  distance  between 
vantage  points. 

Second,  the  United  States  is 
not  a  homogeneous  country 
with  a  single  moral  culture. 
What  some  groups  believe  to 
be  moral  (abortion,  gambling, 
the  death  penalty),  others  hold 
to  be  immoral.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  single  personifier  of  the 
whole  people — a  President — to 
comprehend,  let  alone  to  repre- 
sent accurately,  all  the  diverse 
groups  of  this  tumultuous  yet 
peaceful  land.  Which  "realities" 
weigh  heaviest  in  his  recogni- 
tion? 

Third,  the  national  press  sys- 
tematically distorts  reality.  Out 
of  touch  with  heterogeneous 
realities,  it  presents  a  homo- 
geneous image  of  the  nation. 
The  vast  numbers  of  evangel- 
ical, fundamentalist  citizens,  for 
example,  are  treated  with  con- 
descension. An  anti-Catholic 
bias  has  been  built  into  the 
language;  although  they  num- 
ber one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion, Catholics  can  scarcely  feel 
that  one-quarter  of  the  nation's 
symbols,  biases,  and  preoccupa- 
tions reflect  their  own  symbols, 
biases,  and  preoccupations. 

The  upshot  is  that  many 
Americans  feel  excluded  from 
public  presentations  of  "reality." 
They  feel  excluded,  not  only 
by  the  White  House,  but  by  the 
media  and  other  institutions. 
Indeed,  many  social  institu- 
tions— the  schools,  the  univer- 
sities, the  media — seem  intent 
upon  w/.tinforming  us  about  the 
variety. 

Thus,  even  if  a  President 
wants  an  accurate  view  of  the 
United  States,  he  can  turn  to 
very  few  institutional  supports. 

Fourth,  in  the  Presidency  as 
organized  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, two  quite  separate  roles 
are  conflated:  that  of  personi- 
fying the  people,  the  kingly 
role;  and  that  of  executing  the 
government's  business,  the  exec- 
utive role.  For  our  own  pro- 
tection, we  need  to  devise  a  way 
of  separating  these  roles. 

We  do  need  someone  to  per- 
sonify the  people,  to  be  the 
mythic  link  in  the  nation's  nar- 
rative history,  from  Washing- 
ton through  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln  and  Wilson  to 
the  present.  Our  Presidents 
loom  larger  than  any  other 
figures  in  the  national  imagina- 
tion. 

We  also  need  an  executive 
officer  who  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  policies  that  af- 
fect the  many  diverse  publics  of 
the  land. 

For  six  years  Richard  Nix- 
on used  the  former  role  as 
a  "cover"  for  certain  activi- 
ties in  the  second  role.  These 


"The  enthusiasm  of  this  coun- 
try always  makes  me  think  of 
a  bonfire  on  an  ice  floe.  It 
burns  bright  as  long  as  you 
feed  it,  and  it  looks  good,  but 
it  doesn't  take  hold,  somehow, 
on  the  ice." 

— Finley  Peter  Dunne 
Mr.  Dooley  Remembers,  1936 


other  activities  of  his  were  de- 
signed to  rearrange  the  power 
base  of  American  politics.  These 
activities  are  in  one  sense  quite 
traditional  for  some  Americans, 
as  dramatized  in  Melville's  Con- 
fidence Man,  in  The  Sting,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  building 
of  many  great  family  fortunes; 
but  they  are  justly  feared  and 
disdained  in  Presidents. 

In  an  odd  way,  Nixon  was 
more  in  touch  with  the  messy, 
multiple  realities  of  American 
life  than  his  enemies.  Yet  he 
committed  certain  symbolic  vi- 
olations; he  violated  the  na- 
tion's kingly  ideals.  But  he  still 
was  king. 

To  impeach  a  king  is  more 
awe-inspiring  than  to  impeach 
a  mere  manager.  The  king  can 
identify  as  brazenly  as  he  dares 
with  one  part  of  the  population, 
over  and  against  another  part. 
He  can  use  the  nation  against 
itself. 

Those  who  hate  Nixon  don't 
anymore.  Ironically,  it  was  his 
paranoia  regarding  his  ene- 
mies that  led  him  to  hand  his 
enemies  the  dagger  of  his  own 
undoing.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  used 
to  speak  of  the  one  iron  rule 
of  human  life:  each  of  us  is  in 
the  end  done  in  by  what  we 
take  to  be  our  strength.  (Nie- 
buhr himself  succumbed  to  this 
law.) 

So  it  was  also  with  Kennedy 
and  his  love  for  images  of  the 
new,  the  quick,  the  daring,  the 
aggressive;  so  it  was  also  with 
Johnson's  unrestrained  energy, 
on  which  he  so  prided  himself. 

There  is  only  one  sound  po- 
litical advice:  lean,  as  Aris- 
totle put  it,  against  the  wind  of 
your  own  strength.  A  pitifully 
weak  instrument  against  the 
ironies  of  history;  and  yet  even 
attempts  to  improve  upon  it  are 
subject  to  its  bite. 

The  strength  of  our  Presi- 
dents is  their  kingly,  symbolic 
role.  The  strength  of  our  acti- 
vists is  their  moral  passion. 
The  strength  of  our  conserva- 
tives is  their  economic  power 
and  Protestant  symbolism. 

No  one  group  perceives  real- 
istically the  complicated  social 
texture  of  the  entire  country. 
The  road  to  realistic  perception 
is  to  acquire  the  perceptions 
held  by  our  profoundest  ene- 
mies— and  to  find  ways  to  ne- 


gotiate between  their  percep- 
tions and  our  own.  Respect  for 
diversity  is  the  highest  form 
of  politics.  When  politics  de- 
clines, moralism  rises:  enemies 
are  no  longer  partners  in  ne- 
gotiation but  objects  of  retri- 
bution. When  the  effort  to  re- 
spect diversity  is  more  habitual 
to  many  in  America,  it  will  be 
easier  for  our  Presidents  to 
manifest  it,  too.  We  cannot  ask 
Presidents  to  do  what  we  do 
not  do  ourselves. 
 — Michael  Novak 

Michael  Novak  is  associate  director 
for  humanities  at  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  His  latest  book  is  Choos- 
ing Our  King  (Macmillan). 

IVIerr  in  power  usually  know 
when  they  are  doing  wrong 
but  believe  they  are  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  facts  cov- 
ered up.  Even  so,  they  need  a 
new  answer  to  the  old  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  right  thing  to 
do?"  For  example,  when  does 
one  stop  being  a  team  player? 
How  should  one  reconcile  a 
feeling  of  personal  loyalty  with 
the  public's  right  to  know  all 
the  facts?  What  is  the  proper 
course  of  action  when  one  has 
a  financial  or  personal  interest 
in  one  side  of  a  situation? 
When,  if  ever,  does  the  end 
justify  the  means? 

As  a  guide  in  answering  such 
questions,  I  propose  a  very  sim- 
ple test:  do  that  which  you 
would  feel  comfortable  explain- 
ing on  television. 

The  Watergate  hearings  made 
it  painfully  clear  that  many 
witnesses  would  have  acted 
otherwise  if  they  had  antici- 
pated the  need  to  explain 
their  actions  in  public.  Repu- 
tations and  careers  have  been 
jeopardized  by  failure  to  con- 
template how  actions  taken  in 
secret  would  appear  when  ex- 
posed to  public  scrutiny.  Water- 
gate witnesses  have  learned  the 
hard  way  but,  thanks  to  tele- 
vision, the  rest  of  us  are  now 
in  a  position  to  learn  from  their 
experience. 

Even  if  we  are  never  called 
upon  to  explain  our  behavior, 
the  proposed  TV  Test  is  still 
useful,  since  an  action  is  in- 
herently good  or  bad  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  ever  dis- 
closed in  public.  The  fact  that 
we  disclose  our  actions  in  pub- 
lic does  not  make  those  actions 
right  or  wrong,  but  the  possibil- 
ity that  we  will  have  to  disclose 
them  in  public  helps  us  to  eval- 
uate the  actions  properly. 

— Arjay  Miller 

Arjay  Miller,  former  vice-chairman  of 
Ford  Motor  Company,  is  now  dean  of 
Stanford  University's  Graduate  School 
of  Business.  A  longer  version  of  these 
remarks  appeared  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


Short  of  a  radical  dj 
the  form  of  our  goB 

such  as  an  elected  tm 
to    serve    as    our  jl 

branch,  which  might  j 
better  insurance  agains,j 
sibility  of  some  Hitler-rj 
man  coming  to  power, 
see  how  to  avoid  the  | 
outline. 

However,  as  I  see  it, 
emerge  from  the  morassG 
we,  as  a  people,  allow 
selves  to  be  bogged  din 
checks  and  balances  wri 
our  Constitution,  the  mo] 
age  of  leaders  in  our  I 
and  throughout  our  nal 
the  final  arbiter,  the  I, 
sense  of  the  Americanll 
will  suffice  to  tear  a| 
veil  of  self-deluding 
of  any  American  chief 
tive,  or  other  key  gov 
tal  official,  restoring 
balanced  perception 
and  his  very  small  plac 
scheme  of  things.  There  i 
that  the  decent-thinkine 
ity  of  our  citizens  ha 
shocked  to  the  point  wfl 
downward     trend  haa 
halted.  This  vast  majj 
determined  to  start  usf 
upward  path  again. 

What  an  opportunity  I 
in  this  upcoming  Bicei 
era  to  exemplify  agaiif 
high  principles  with  whj 
Founders  once  ignited 
that  spread  througho 
world. 

— Matthew  B. 

Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
preme  commander  of  the  All 
ers  in  Europe  and  Army 
Staff. 

In  light  of  the  effort  b 
em  political  scientists 
duce  everything  to  a  mat 
ical  equation,  I  submit 
lowing: 

P=the  extent  to  which 
ident  is  in  danger  ( 
perceiving  reality 

V=that  President's  pen 
of  the  two-party  vote 

St=the  number  of  memb 
his  White  House  staf 

N=the  average  daily  r 
of   nonofficial,  unsc 
newspapers,  letters,  an 
er  documents  read 
President 

n  VxSt 


N 

 —Theodore  C.  Soi 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  former 
cial  counsel  to  President  Kenn 
now  with  the  law  firm  of  Paul, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison; 
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re's  a  reason  Zenith  Allegro  gives 
deeper,  richer  sound. 


is  tuned  port. 


Zenith  Allegro  is  a  sound  system  with  a  difference. 
The  tuned  port* 

Where  a  lot  of  speakers  (even  air-suspension  types) 

trap  deep,  rich  bass  inside  the  speaker  I  

cabinet,  Allegro's  tuned  port  gives  it  a  way 
out.  So  you  hear  more  of  what  you're 
supposed  to  hear. 

In  fact,  with  a  specially-designed  woofer  ^ 
for  solid  bass  and  mid-range  tones,  plus  JhR| 
a  horn-type  tweeter  for  crystal-clear  high  Ml 
notes,  Allegro  delivers  virtually  the  full  range  M 
of  sound  of  the  original  performance.  And  JM 
does  it  so  efficiently  that  other  systems  with 
comparable-size  air-suspension  speakers  v  / 

need  amplifiers  with  twice  the  power  in         U  — — 

order  to  match  Allegro's  overall  sound  performance. 

But  there's  more  behind  the  deep,  rich  sound  of  - 
Allegro  than  just  the  tuned  port. 

There  are  ten  powerful  solid-state  tuner/amplifier/ 
control  centers  to  choose  from,  with  AM/FM/stereo 
FM,  built-in  or  separate  precision  record  changers,  and 
cassette  or  8-track  tape  players  and  recorders. 

And  of  course  Allegro  also  gives  you"  a  choice  of 
I   complete  4-channel  systems,  each  with  a  full  range  of 
1    matching  options  and  accessories. 

So,  now  that  you  know  what.  Allegro  is,  and  why, 
I    there's  just  one  question  left  to  ask  yourself: 

1  Which,  •patenl  pending 
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The  surprising  sound  of  Zenith. 


The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 


There's  a  new  kind  of  Arizona 
prospector,  searching  for  a  new 
kind  of  gold. ..aluminum. 


The  people  in  Arizona  have  discov- 
ered that  if  all  that  glitters  isn't  gold, 
what's  left  can  still  be  pretty  valuable. 
Like  aluminum.  In  1973,  over  94  million 
cans,  or  about  36  percent  of  those 
used,  were  collected  and  recycled 
in  Arizona.  That  comes  out  to  47  beer 
or  soft  drink  cans  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.  Which 
means  that  Arizona's  aluminum  can 
prospectors  have  received  a  nice 
chunk  of  the  estimated  15  million  „A 
dollars  paid  to  the  nation's 
collectors  since  1970. 
There's  not  another  beverage 
packaging  material  quite  like 
aluminum.  It's  lightweight, 
chills  quickly,  keeps  things 
fresh,  opens  easily,  has 


high  scrap  value  and  can  be  recy- 
cled repeatedly. 
The  collection  and  recycling  of 
aluminum  cans  is  working.  More 
than  1.6  billion  were  collected  last 
year  and  the  number  is  growing. 


Soon,  new  methods  now  undetv 
velopment  will  make  possible  th 
lection  of  even  greater  number 
Ultimately,  we  can  expect  that 
improved  technology  will  make 
possible  to  recycle  most  munic 
solid  waste,  and  the  high  value 
of  aluminum  scrap  will  help 
make  it  economically 
attractive  to  do  so.  ij 
For  more  information 
Alcoa's  "Yes  We  Can"V 
recycling  program  and  ] 
of  collection  centers,  vfl 
to  us  — Aluminum  Comp 
of  America,  346-K  AIcoe' 
Building,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15219. 


The  reasons  for  using  aluminum 
are  found  in  aluminum  itself. 
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JR  MAN  IN  JAMAICA 


ige  case  of  an  innocent  abroad  who  toiled  to  make  himself  an  Ugly  Ambassador 


eur  diplomatists  are  prone  to  prove 
)le.  It  is  not  merely  that  their  lack  of 
Ige  and  experience  may  be  of  dis- 
\ge  to  their  governments,  it  is  that  the 
■  diplomatist  is  apt  out  of  vanity  and 

0  the  shortness  of  his  tenure  to  seek 
id  successes;  that  he  tends,  owing  to 
,ce,  to  be  over  suspicious ;  that  he  is 

1  to  be  far  too  zealous  and  to  have 
ideas.  — Harold  Nicolson 

Diplomacy,  1939 


THAT  VINCENT  DE   ROULET  was  the 

Embassador  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
macy  is  perhaps  to  overstate  the  mat- 
gj  as,  after  all,  responsible  for  no  inva- 
Jhivil  insurrections),  but  to  say  that  he 
I  nreliable  amateur  seems  to  me  a  fair 
I  on  a  record  that  needs  only  a  few 
I  introduction.  Although  he  had  been 
I  rican  Ambassador  in  Jamaica  from 
I  1973,  few  people  had  heard  of  him 
|  occasion  of  his  public  disgrace.  De- 
rsona  non  grata  by  the  Jamaican  gov- 
in  July  1973,  de  Roulet  was  heard  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  govern- 
'an  emotional  Yo-Yo."  Few  diplomats 
such  plain  words,  and  so  I  was  sur- 
at  the  American  press  gave  only  brief 
de  Roulet's  dismissal.  No  matter  how 
heir  deportment  or  how  profound  their 
,  American  Ambassadors  seldom  get 
le,  particularly  from  small  and  depen- 
ntries  in  the  so-called  Third  World.  I 
that  there  was  more  to  the  story  than  a 
graphs  on  an  inside  page  of  the  New 
imes.    Preliminary    inquiries  among 
it  the  State  Department  suggested  so 
i  chronicle  of  folly  and  embarrassment 
eft  immediately  for  Kingston.  I  was 
to  find  that  even  in  remote  Jamaican 
there  were  people  who  remembered 
t's  name  with  derisive  laughter, 
inwilling  to  believe  what  I  had  been 
;turned  to  New  York  to  talk  to  de  Rou- 
?lf.  He  had  been  described  to  me  as  an 
ively  arrogant"  man  who  took  pride  in 


his  "forthright  and  pithy"  manner  of  address. 
He  was  said  to  be  brooding  in  his  apartment  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and,  if  my  information  was  cor- 
rect, I  reasoned  that  he  would  be  anxious  to  tell 
his  side  of  the  story,  to  rescue  his  reputation 
from  what  I  was  sure  he  would  regard  as  the 
calumny  of  his  social  inferiors.  In  this  I  was 
not  disappointed. 

De  Roulet  granted  me  two  audiences,  on  one 
occasion  allowing  me  to  transcribe  his  remarks 
on  a  tape  recorder.  Throughout  both  conversa- 
tions he  maintained  an  attitude  of  sublime  con- 
fidence, as  if  assured  that  one  day  the  injustice 
done  to  him  by  lesser  men  would  be  understood 
in  its  proper  light.  Well  over  six  feet,  de  Roulet 
spoke  with  an  impetuous  haste  that  I  learned  to 
recognize  as  consistent  with  his  idea  of  himself 
as  a  man  of  action. 

The  following  narrative  relies  largely  on  de 
Roulet's  own  recollection  of  the  events  that  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  Jamaica.  The  more  im- 
plausible episodes  in  the  narrative  I  subse- 
quently verified  (and  sometimes  amplified)  by 
talking  to  correspondents  in  Jamaica  and  offi- 
cials in  the  State  Department.  I  have  tried  to 
present  the  Ambassador's  point  of  view,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  detract  from  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  considerable  accomplishment. 

I  first  met  him  at  the  Links  Club  on  East 
Sixty-second  Street  in  New  York,  where  Early 
American  prints  and  ancient  wooden  globes  gave 
the  room  an  air  of  civilized  gentility.  The  Am- 
bassador began  by  recalling  the  feeling  of 
ennui  that  afflicted  him  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

"I  had  grown  sick  of  sitting  around  the  club 
simply  complaining  about  things,"  he  said.  "I 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it — to  serve  my 
country." 


Noblesse  oblige 


ALTHOUGH  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  any  form  of 

^%  government  service,  de  Roulet  felt  that  he 
would  be  most  useful  as  an  Ambassador.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two  he  was  a  rich  man,  unashamed- 
ly proud  of  his  race  horses,  his  yacht,  his  clubs, 


George  Crile  is  a  free- 
lance writer  who  helped 
the  Washington  staff  of 
Harper's  assemble  much 
of  the  material  in  this 
issue. 
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his  inherited  wealth.  He  sometimes  boasted 
that  lie  had  been  bo'rn  into  money,  and  that  his 
wife — "a  Whitney,  you  know" — belonged  to 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  the  country.  He 
believed  in  the  idea  of  what  he  called  "a  certain 
noblesse  oblige  in  us." 

1  Roulel  was  a  political  conservative  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  generously 
to  Richard  Nixon's  Presidential  campaign  re- 
gardless of  his  ambitions.  But,  having  made  the 
decision  to  invest  in  the  campaign,  he  thought 
seriously  about  exploring  the  opportunities 
available  to  him  in  a  Nixon  administration.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  sat  down  to  write  his 
curriculum  vitae. 

He  started  by  citing  his  experience  in-  the 
business  world,  where  he  is  the  owner  of 
Towne-Oller  &  Associates,  a  "big,  little  com- 
pany" that  provides  marketing  information  to 
the  manufacturers  of  health  and  beauty  aids. 
This  company  in  turn  owns  the  Patrina  Cor- 
poration, which  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
breeding  and  racing  horses — seven  or  eight 
horses  at  a  time. 

De  Roulet's  passion  for  horse  racing  had  led 
him  into  his  major  appearance  in  public  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Rac- 
ing Commission.  He  also  listed  his  services  as 
trustee  of  the  prestigious  Buckley  School  and 
as  director  of  a  Long  Island  bank;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  had  been  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
or,  as  he  put  it,  "I  think  I've  been  chairman  of 
every  standing  committee  of  all  the  hospitals  in 
Long  Island  City."  Finally ,  he  listed  his  various 
clubs:  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Links  Club,  Links 
Golf  Club,  Turf  and  Field  Club,  Jockey  Club, 
Twenty-Nine  Club,  Deepdale,  and  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Club. 

Having  decided  on  a  government  career,  de 
Roulet  had  to  find  out  how  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment appropriate  for  a  man  of  his  background 
and  experience.  "I  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
right  guy,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  go  through 
seventeen  committees  and  all  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing."  One  option  open  to  him  was  to 
inquire  of  H.  R.  Haldeman.  De  Roulet's  father 
had  introduced  Haldeman's  parents  to  each  oth- 
er, and  the  two  boys  had  grown  up  together  in 
Los  Angeles,  but  for  the  task  at  hand  he  sought 
out  another  old  California  friend — a  Republi- 
can fund  raiser  who  set  up  a  meeting  for  de 
Roulet  with  Maurice  Stans. 

De  Roulet  resented  the  suggestion  that  he 
sought  to  purchase  an  Ambassadorship.  "They've 
never  proved  any  Ambassadorships  were  for 
sale.  In  fact,  Stans  specifically  told  me  at  our 
first  meeting  that  Ambassadorships  are  not  for 
sale  at  any  price."  In  any  event,  after  the 
meeting,  de  Roulet  said  he  spoke  to  his  wife 
and  then  decided  to  contribute  $50,000  to  the 
1968  campaign;  a  few  months  later  he  "po- 
nied up"  another  $25,000,  and  shortly  after  the 
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election  he  was  appointed  United  S 
bassador  to  Jamaica.* 


■  n  October  1969  de  roulet  arrived 
I  ton  aboard  his  ninety-foot  yacht,  Pi 
gether  with  a  stable  of  race  horses  t 
tended  to  run  at  the  Cayman  track,  h 
with  him  his  amateur's  conviction  t 
foreign-service  officers  weren't  up  to  \ 
lenge  of  true  diplomacy.  Within  a  few  { 
his  arrival  he  developed  a  new  respe 
complexity  of  his  mission. 

"Everybody  thinks  of  Jamaica  as  an 
the  sun  where  you  drink  rum  and  copi 
octoroons,"  he  said,  "but  I  can  tell 
rough  as  hell.  I  jumped  to  my  gun  all 
I  even  carried  a  gun  in  my  lap  when 
through  Kingston." 

Whether  or  not  the  Ambassador  iifl 
resort  to  such  extreme  precautions,  thi 
had  in  fact  become  unusually  troub 
achieving  independence  from  Great  Ii  ' 
1962.  These  troubles  are  rarely  seei 
300,000  American  tourists  who  vacati 
maica  each  year.  Inside  the  opulent  t(  » 
claves  along  the  coasts,  they  are  isola  I 
the  island's  problems.  But,  as  the  Jama  a 
scribe  it,  there's  a  "rich  man  in  his  cas'l 
man  at  his  gate"  quality  to  the  count  ;} 
for  outside  of  the  affluent  tourist  enclaT 
is  true  poverty.  The  unemployment  rate 
25  percent,  and  the  crime  rate  is  extrem  1 
In  recent  years,  the  crime  problem  \ 
exacerbated  by  the  growth  of  the  trade  3 
— a  powerful  Jamaican  marijuana  thaii 
icans  often  exchange  for  guns.  Some  of  f 
disturbing  features  of  the  times  are 
sional  shoot-outs  between  the  police  arj 
in  Kingston  and  the  assassination  of- 
businessmen.  Underlying  all  of  these  p 
are  a  growing  racial  antagonism  and 
colonial  rebelhon  against  U.S.  econon 
trol  of  Jamaica's  two  major  industries: 
and  tourism. 

The  Ambassador's  apprehensions  al 
aroused  by  his  first  inspection  of  the  K 
embassy.  Not  only  was  the  building  in:j|l 
down  state,  but  he  found  that  the  Jamaicij 
ployed  by  the  embassy  did  not  rise  wi] 
approached.  He  considered  this  an  affc 
his  office,  and  thenceforth  he  required  H 
stand  whenever  he  passed  by.  Recall  I 
impressions  at  our  conversations  in  th( 
Club  in  New  York,  de  Roulet  thought  it  <  J 
why  the  embassy  had  been  allowed  to  fj 
such  dispirited  condition.  "You  have  to  i 

*  All  told,  de  Roulet  and  his  wife  con'! 
$175,000  to  the  two  Nixon  campaigns.  De 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Joan  Whitney  Payson,  wa 
major  contributor — $113,000  to  the  two  Nix< 
paigns,  as  well  as  $83,000  to  Republican  Cong 
al  candidates. 
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e  J  plained,  "that  until  I  arrived,  Kings- 
:d|  )  be  the  repository  of  the  dregs  of 
ei  i  Service." 

ni  Ambassador  was  impatient  with  the 
>nj  approaches  to  diplomacy,  and  he  re- 
ef; restrained  by  the  rules  of  protocol. 
ie|  be  even  transformed  the  embassy's 
siness  into  a  kind  of  comic  opera, 
and  then  he  would  have  his  Foreign 
ficers,  whom  he  referred  to  as  his 
it  on  "playlets"  with  each  one  in- 
act  out  the  role  of  a  Jamaican  polit- 
.  He  also  had  them  draw  a  cartoon 
imal  each  felt  he  most  closely  re- 
md  then  had  stamps  made  in  those 
that  they  could  be  used  to  sign  memos 
M.  correspondence  in  animal  code:  de 
came  a  rabbit;  the  deputy  chief  of 
pussycat;  the  CIA  man,  an  elephant, 
of  the  embassy,  the  new  Ambassador 
jmonstrated  a  talent  for  offending  the 
es  of  his  host  country.  In  his  conver- 
s  j  ith  me  he  spoke  of  the  Jamaicans  as 
■  :  spoiled  race  of  people  in  the  world," 
lii  s,"  and  as  people  suffering  from  a 
a  inferiority  complex."  During  his  ten- 
nbassador  his  public  characterizations 
n  less  flattering.  He  casually  referred 
;ans  as  "children,"  and  in  Time  mag- 
was  reported  to  have  called  them  "nig- 
3  apparently  didn't  think  that  he  was 


offending  anyone.  Neither  did  he  think  it  im- 
politic to  remark,  as  he  frequently  did,  that 
Jamaica  offered  less  for  the  tourist  dollar  than 
any  other  resort  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

When  his  dog  was  lost  he  placed  an  ad  in 
the  paper  offering  a  $500  reward — far  more 
than  many  Jamaicans  earn  in  a  year.  He  loved 
his  dog  and  didn't  understand  why  the  news- 
papers wrote  mocking  articles,  nor  why  some 
Jamaicans  criticized  him  for  valuing  dogs  more 
than  people. 

Shock  treatment 

all  OF  these  slights  were  minor,  however, 
^%  when  compared  to  the  fury  that  he  stirred 
up  over  the  question  of  visas.  For  two  decades 
Jamaicans  have  been  leaving  their  country  for 
the  United  States.  As  de  Roulet  describes  it, 
Jamaicans  view  a  U.S.  visa  as  "a  passport  to 
utopia,  to  a  euphoriant  Utopia."  Today  there  are 
an  estimated  500,000  Jamaicans  living  in  the 
U.S.,  compared  to  2  million  in  Jamaica  itself. 

The  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  is  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  ap- 
plicants can  be  legally  admitted  under  our  im- 
migration quotas,  which  allow  just  a  few  thou- 
sand visas  a  year.  Jamaicans  have  traditionally 
circumvented  this  barrier  by  taking  out  tourist 
visas  and  staying  on  as  illegal  aliens  in  the 


'You  have  to 
remember," 
said  de  Roulet, 
"that  until  I 
arrived,  Kings- 
ton used  to  be 
the  repository 
of  the  dregs  of 
the  Foreign 
Service." 


De  Roulet  and  embassy- 
officers  serenading 
the  visa  applicants 
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I  nited  States.  To  prevent  these  back-door  en- 
trie-,  the  visa  laws  have  been  written  to  provide 
thirl)  one  different  reason-  foi  turning  an  appli- 
eant  down.  The  result  is  that  a  screening  offi- 
cial  can,  if  he  chooses,  deny  any  application. 

Ambassadors  traditionally  avoid  direct  con- 
tact with  visa  applications,  hut  to  the  conster- 
nation of  his  State  Department  supervisors,  de 
Moulet  became  obsessed  with  visas.  He  was  de- 
termined to  halt  the  illegal  immigration,  and 
to  accomplish  this  goal  he  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  kind  of  shock  treatment. 
Jamaicans  are  "like  women,"  he  explained  to 
me.  "They're  independent  until  they  need  some- 
thing, and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they're  not." 

His  visa  policies  soon  created  a  bitter  polit- 
ical controversy  throughout  Jamaica.  He  was 
accused  of  making  the  application  process  so 
exhausting  and  humiliating  that  Jamaicans 
would  be  discouraged  from  even  applying. 

I  rider  pre\  ion-  Ambassadors  the  embassy  had 
screened  all  of  the  applicants  who  appeared  at 
the  embassy  on  a  given  day.  But  de  Roulet  lim- 
ited the  number  of  applicant-  to  150  a  day  and 
made  the  screening  process  far  more  exacting. 
Vs  a  result,  applicants  had  to  queue  up  well 
before  dawn  to  get  a  space  in  the  line.  Fearful 
oi  being  rejected  if  they  didn't  look  prosperous, 
they  came  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  and 
stood  throughout  the  day  wilting  under  the 
broiling  sun.  To  add  in-ult  to  injury  he  then 
clo-cd  off  the  embassy's  toilet  facilities  for  the 
visa  applicants,  explaining  publicly  that  the 
Jamaicans  use  too  much  toilet  paper  and  it 
clogs  the  toilet-. 

In  an  attempt  to  fully  describe  the  daily  scene 
at  the  visa  line,  de  Roulet  showed  me  one  of  his 
confidential  State  Department  cables  that  he 
had  written  on  the  subject  under  the  title  "The 
Flesh  Peddler."  After  passing  the  confidential 
document  to  me.  he  suggested  I  read  it  out  loud 
to  him,  which  I  did. 

It  was  a  hot  Monday  morning.  Summer  in 
the  Tropics  had  arrived  and  1  was  still  in 
Jamaica,  armed  with  a  sinus  headache  but 
knowing  full  well  that  a  long  day  and  a  long 
week  lay  ahead.  I  arrived  at  the  Chancery 
shortly  after  nine  and  was  greeted  by  a  long 
line  of  human  flesh,  much  resembling  a  fun- 
nel in  shape.  There  are  three  apertures  avail- 
able at  43  Duke  Street  and  the  Non-Immi- 
grant Visa  line  (or  cattle  chute  as  it  is 
better  known).  The  front  door  was  choked 
with  people  ivho  wanted  to  go  and  live  in  our 
country,  Watergate  and  other  problems  not 
withstanding.  With  eyes  aimed  straight 
ahead  at  the  bowels  of  my  business  I  made 
my  way  through  the  front  entrance  with 
people  picking  at  my  arms  calling  on  trie  to 
help  get  them  visas. 

In  another  cable,  which  he  also  showed  me 
with  considerable  pride,  de  Roulet  described 


the  desperation  of  a  group  of  appt 
had  been  waiting  in  line  since  2:( 

The  Ambassador  arrived  at  Chu 
9:10  on  July  14  as  the  police  gua 
entrance  of  the  visa  section  was  an 
to  the  NIV  applicants  that  there 
no  more  interviews  for  the  day.  Th 
burst  forward  and  the  policeman  thr 
self  into  the  on-coming  mob  with 
fists.  By  sheer  luck  a  riot  was  avert 


|  \  TIME  DE  ROULET'S  POLICIES  led 

|  that  he  was  a  racist;  one  television 
finally  asked  him  if  he  looked  dow 
cans:  "Well,  when  you're  six  foot, 
tall,"  he  said,  "it's  hard  to  do  any 
When  criticized  for  his  policies,  ill 
counter  with  criticisms  of  his  own.  il 
throw  out  a  lasso  and  draw  in  all  til 
who  come  there  in  country  buses.  .  .  .  Ii 
national  disgrace.  Why  don't  you  find 
so  many  people  stand  in  line  every  | 
their  lives?" 

On  the  occasion  when  he  showec 
cables  to  the  State  Department,  de  R  I 
knowleged  his  role  in  a  drama  I  had  p  ii 
heard  described  as  "the  Marine  vend 
in  a  number  of  the  controversies  inv<  d 
Roulet,  accounts  sometimes  differ.  Tli 
ing  is  the  story  of  the  vendetta  as  tol  rt 
Marines. 

A  Marine  sergeant  at  the  embassy  i . 
tached  from  guard  duty  and  put  in 
the  "granny  corps,"  a  collection  of 
who  were  hired  to  clean  the  embassy 
De  Roulet  wanted  the  embassy  to  be 
and  complaints  had  been  lodged  that 
ny  corps  wasn't  doing  its  job.  An  inve 
revealed  that  the  ladies  were  all  relig 
ots  who  spent  most  of  their  time  pra 
sergeant  failed  in  his  attempts  to  rea 
them,  and  so  he  resorted  to  a  threat 
clared  that  he  was  the  devil  and  said 
punish  them  if  they  didn't  start  worku 
he  hid  in  the  closet,  where  he  filled  hi  l 
with  lighter  fluid;  when  they  came  1 
room,  he  threw  open  the  door  and  spal  l 
fluid  through  a  lit  match.  The  resulting 
seemed  to  the  granny  corps  to  be  fires 
bution,  and  they  fled  the  embassy.  1 
day  the  embassy  was  filthy,  and  the  v/( 
tioned  sergeant  was  put  on  report. 

The  Marines  were  already  angry  at  di 
for  having  taken  away  their  right  to  bi 
free  liquor.  ( They  had  been  charged  v 
ing  the  liquor  to  Jamaicans  at  a  sizable 
In  any  case,  one  of  the  sergeant's  bud 
parently  set  out  to  right  the  wrong  thai 
had  been  perpetrated  on  his  friend.  \& 
security  duty  that  night,  with  a  .38  on 
and  a  billy  club  in  hand,  he  entered  the 
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iu  can  help  save  Maria  Almanzar 
for  $15  a  month. 
Or  you  can  turn  the  page. 


ie  two  tiny  rooms. 

floor. 

/alls. 

■  roof. 

|:amily  of  six  inside. 
9  lat  doesn't  know  what 
•  icity  or  running  water 
iiitary  facilities  are. 

■  to  believe? 

|x-year-old  Maria,  these 
e  facts  of  life, 
s? 

ir  has  deserted. 
3r  takes  in  washing. 

ne,  $1  a  day.  % 

uture forthis  little  girl? 

dim. 

3's  a  better  than  even  chance  Maria  will 
up  illiterate.  Because  it  costs  money  to  go 
hool  where  she  lives.  Money  that  just  isn't 
i.  But  for  $15  a  month  you  can  sponsor  a 
like  Maria  in  many  countries  around  the 
i  and  here  at  home.  Money  for  education, 
clothing.  And  medical  care.  And  a  portion 
>ur  $15,  combined  with  money  from  other 
sors.can  help  her  whole  community.  With 
ything  from  a  hot  lunch  program  to  a  health 
er.  In  simple  terms,  to  help  them  help  them- 
3s.  This  is  what  Save  the  Children  has  been 
it  since  1932. 

you  — educated,  involved,  and  in  touch  with 
own  heart  — there  are  many  rewards.  The 
ice  to  correspond  with  a  child.  Receive  a 
:ograph  and  progress  reports.  And  above 
now  you  are  reaching  out  to  another  human 
g.  That's  how  Save  the  Children  works.  But 
out  you  it  can't  work.  So  please:  clip  this 
aon  and  mail  it  today.  Now  you  can  turn 
jage. 


Hf       Save  the  Children  Federation  is  indeed  proud  of  the  handling 
^HHts  funds.  An  annual  report  and  audit  statement  are  available  upon 
lllfuest.  Registered  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Contributions  are  income  tax  deductible. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $15  a  month  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl 

□  Where  the  need  is  most  urgent 

□  Appalachia  (U.  S.)  □  Greece 

□  Bangladesh  □  Honduras 

□  Chicano  (U.  S.)  □  Indian  (U.  S.) 

□  Colombia  □  Inner  Cities  (U.  S.) 

□  Dominican  Republic  □  Israel 

Enclosed  is  my  first  payment: 

□  $180  annually  □  $45  quarterly 

□  $90  semi-annually       □  $15  monthly 

□  Instead,  enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 
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□  Korea 

□  Lebanon 

□  Mexico 

□  Southern  Black  (U.S.) 

□  Tanzania 

□  Vietnam 


NAME_ 


.TEL.  NO. 


ADDRESS_ 


CITY_ 


-STATE, 


_ZIP_ 


David  L.  Guyer,  Executive  Director 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


George  Crile  sador's  offices  and  began  to  search  through  the 
OUR  MAN  IN  desk  of  de  Roulet's  secretary.  He  was  looking 
for  security  violations,  and  much  to  his  delight 
J/\MAIL.A     found,  lie  claimed,  some  classified  documents. 

On  behalf  of  his  friend,  he  gleefully  put  the 
Ambassador's  secretary  on  report. 

The  young  Marine's  victory  was  short-lived, 
however,  for  while  performing  his  security 
check  he  had  found  and  eaten  a  stash  of  jelly 
beans  that  the  secretary  had  stored  in  her  desk. 
She  retaliated  by  placing  the  sergeant  on  re- 
port for  stealing  her  candies. 

Now  it  was  the  sergeant's  turn  to  avenge  his 
friend;  during  his  next  night  security  patrol, 
he  slipped  into  the  Ambassador's  bathroom  and 
relieved  himself  in  the  toilet.  When  the  deed 
was  discovered,  the  outraged  Ambassador  struck 
back  by  putting  the  sergeant  on  report  yet 
again — this  time  for  defecating  in  the  Ambas- 
sador's commode  without  flushing. 

The  sergeant's  honor  was  now  at  stake,  and 
on  his  next  security  duty  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  defecation  to  seek  tougher  revenge. 
After  much  fruitless  searching,  he  spotted  a 
wooden  box  on  de  Roulet's  desk,  and  he  care- 
fully took  out  the  screws  and  opened  the  box. 
Inside  he  found  just  what  he  had  hoped  for: 
-everal  documents  which,  although  not  highly 
classified,  had  to  be  kept  in  a  special  safe.  The 
triumphant  sergeant  put  the  Ambassador  him- 
self on  report. 


An  unconventional  success 


ALTHOUGH  DE  KOL  let's  IDEA  of  diplomacy  of- 
{  ten  seemed  to  lead  to  trouble,  it  was,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  also  responsible  for  a 
remarkable  success.  This  came  in  the  key  area 
of  diplomatic  concern  in  Jamaica — the  status  of 
approximately  $650  million  worth  of  bauxite 
holdings  owned  by  five  American  aluminum 
companies — Alcoa.  Revere,  Kaiser,  Reynolds, 
and  Anaconda.  The  importance  of  these  hold- 
ings is  substantial;  aluminum  is  made  from 
bauxite,  and  the  United  States  relies  on  Jamai- 
ca for  60  percent  of  its  imports.  The  State  De- 
partment, wary  of  de  Roulet's  inexperience, 
instructed  the  new  Ambassador  to  avoid  any 
dealings  with  either  the  Jamaican  government 
or  the  American  aluminum  companies  over  the 
bauxite  question.  The  prohibition  had  a  per- 
verse effect  on  de  Roulet;  he  made  bauxite  his 
consuming  preoccupation.  When  he  spoke  of  his 
efforts  in  this  area,  he  did  so  with  pride. 

His  first  contact  with  the  issue  came  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  Jamaica.  The  federal 
government,  through  its  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  (OPIC),  had  already 
extended  $300  million  worth  of  loan  guaran- 
tees on  U.S.  bauxite/alumina  investments  in 
Jamaica,  and  it  was  recommending  increasing 


that  amount  to  $500  million.  All  that 
for  the  new  guarantees  to  go  throug 
the  new  Ambassador  to  grant  his  ap 
was  considered  a  mere  formality.  L 
however,  surprised  everyone  by  firs 
and  then  steadfastly  resisting  pressure 
his  approval.  He  said  the  risk  to  tl 
States  was  too  great;  in  his  opinion  t  \ 
can  aluminum  companies  had  been  i  ( 
ble  citizens  in  Jamaica,  and  he  beli 
nationalization  or  expropriation  ha<  ] 
a  distinct  possibility. 

For  six  months,  de  Roulet  held  up  ( 
guarantees.  Finally,  he  gave  his  app  , 
only  after  receiving  assurances  from  ( | 
no  more  loan  guarantees  would  be  i  i 
Jamaica.  The  Ambassador  didn't  ap 
the  OPIC  program — but  once  the  $5( 
in  loan  guarantees  had  been  issued,  H 
ered  it  his  responsibility  to  do  whVI 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  in  j 
his  government.  If  that  included  din 
the  orders  of  his  State  Department  sutii 
so  be  it.  "There  are  certain  thing 
wheeling  guy  with  lots  of  money  cai  o 
explained.  "I  don't  have  to  worry  ab  1 
sent  back  to  Washington  to  live  in  a  I 
house  in  suburbia  for  the  rest  of  my  I 

What  ensued  was  a  campaign  of 
tional  diplomacy  in  which  a  Senate  it 
mittee  later  found  that  de  Roulet  had  r  it 
special  favors  and  implied  threats  in 
accomplish  the  objective  he  had  bee  I 
cally  instructed  not  to  pursue.  He  had 
browbeating  the  chief  executives  of  t 
can  aluminum  companies — insisting 
see  to  it  that  their  companies  improve 
lie  standing  in  Jamaica. 

These  companies  had  come  to  Jama 
early   1950s;   they   bought  up  tho 
acres  of  land,  scattering  thousands 
families  into  the  country's  overcrow 
The  Jamaicans  received  little  in  retun 
the  American  firms  succeeded  in  writi 
ments  that  allowed  them  to  pay  minn 
despite  the  enormity  of  their  investmi 
ther,  the  mining  process,  roughly  th 
lent  of  strip  mining,  employs  relati^f 
workers  and  devastates  the  landscape.  ^ 

De  Roulet's  dealings  with  the  alumh  o 
pany  executives  were  pursued  in  a 
furtive  fashion.  Generally  he  only  talket 
on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  United  Si 
then  only  when  he  had  taken  precai 
make  sure  that  his  phone  was  untapp 
ally  he  called  from  a  pay  phone  on 
Avenue  near  his  New  York  apartment  > 
ing  Central  Park. 

Until  his  intervention  the  chief  exec 
the  aluminum  companies  had  never 
involved  themselves  with  their  compa 
fairs  in  Jamaica.  But  at  de  Roulet's  i| 
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There's  no  substitute 
1  personal  contact 
Itween  elected  officials 
f  .d  their  constituency 
I  the  grass  roots  level, 
lie  Airlines  of  America 
Irm  this  vital  U.S. 
l-nnection. 

That's  why,  when  you 
hard  one  of  our  planes, 
j)u  may  be  traveling  with 
senator,  representative, 
jvernor,  mayor  or 
ate  legislator. 

Bringing  elected 
ificials  and  voters 
ogether  is  only  part  of 


Air  Transport  Association.  1709  Mew  York  Avenue,  N  W  ,  Washington,  D  C  20006 


our  job.  Our  nation's 
rapid  transit  system  in  the 
sky  brings  all  kinds  of 
people  together  for  debate 
and  discussion,  for  work 
or  for  pleasure. 

This  year  we  will 
board  more  than  200 
million  people,  accounting 
for  over  75%  of  the  public 
passenger  miles  between 
our  cities  and  over  90%  of 
the  traffic  between  the 

THE  AIRLINES 
OF  AMERICA 

Public  Transportation  at  its  best. 


U.S.  and  other  countries. 

We  will  also  move 
the  air  mail,  most  of  the  first 
class  mail,  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  freight.  And  we 
will  perform  all  of  these 
services  with  less  than  10% 
of  the  fuel  used  for  the 
nation's  transportation. 

It's  all  part  of  our 
pledge  to  you,  the  flying 
electorate.  A  pledge  to 
keep  our  airlines  of 
America  the  finest,  most 
efficient  and  most 
comfortable  rapid  transit 
system  in  the  world. 


George  Crile 
OUR  MAN  IN 
JAMAICA 


these  executives  flew  to  Jamaica  for  at  least  ten 
meetings  with  the  Jamaican  government.  As  a 
result,  the  companies  hegan  to  seriously  sup- 
port social  programs  in  the  country.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  de  Koulet  began  to  ex- 
tend  his  interventions  into  Jamaican  politics. 
An  election  was  coming  up,  and  de  Roulet  set 
out  to  keep  the  question  of  nationalization  of 
the  American  bauxite  companies  from  being 
introduced  into  the  campaign  debate.  He  wasn't 
worried  about  the  incumbent  Prime  Minister, 
Hugh  Shearer,  for  the  two  men  were  friends. 
Shearer  was  what  de  Roulet  called  a  "realist" 
that  is,  a  man  willing  to  strike  a  deal.  "In 
the  whole  time  I  dealt  with  him,"  de  Roulet. 
said,  "I  never  had  to  listen  to  a  long  speech 
about  his  little  people  with  withering  bellies  and 
the  back-to-Africa  crap.  He  was  a  hard-boiled 
businessman.  He  knew  where  his  bread  was 
buttered." 

De  Roulet  was  worried,  however,  about  Shea- 
rer's rival  in  the  election,  Michael  Manley.  The 
danger  with  Manley,  he  explained,  was  that  "he 
was  much  more  of  a  socialist  dedicated  to  an 
egalitarian  society."  De  Roulet  felt  it  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
Manley  from  taking  office,  and  !,e  devised  what 
was  later  characterized  as  a  "  (leal"  to  get  Shea- 
rer reelected.  The  Ambassador's  scheme  called 
first  for  getting  Shearer  an  appointment  with 
President  Nixon.  Ordinarily  a  President  would 
not  take  the  time  to  meet  with  the  Jamaican 


Ambassador  de  Roulet 
with  Prime  Minister 
Shearer 


Prime  Minister,  but  de  Roulet  was  be 
sisted  in  his  efforts  by  his  lifelong  friem 
Haldeman.  In  the  letter  requesting  an  a 
ment,  de  Roulet  pointed  out  that  Sheai 
not  only  violently  anti-Communist  but  I 
could  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  ir 
of  American  investments  in  Jamaica.  Tl 
Ambassador  observed,  was  important  for 
ety  of  reasons,  "not  the  least  of  which 
fact  theft  some  of  the  President's  close: 
porters  have  extensive  real-estate  holdi 
Jamaica."  De  Roulet  concluded  by  assu: 
President  that  Shearer  was  a  well-dres: 
courteous  Negro — not  likely  to  say  anyth 
flammatory  or  embarrassing,  and  pote 
valuable  in  enhancing  the  President's 
appeal  with  blacks. 

The  appointment  was  granted.  In  addil 
the  Presidential  meeting  de  Roulet  also  an  | 
to  have  a  $20  million  AID  loan  announce 
before  the  election.  As  a  further  concessi 
took  Shearer  to  see  Richard  Helms,  the  di 
of  the  CIA. 

"I  manipulated  it,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  bi  j 
him  right  into  the  CIA  building,"  the  A 
sador  declared  proudly.  "It  gave  us  a  cha 
talk  about  Cuba  a  hell  of  a  lot,  and  it  g£ 
a  chance  to  get  a  hook  into  him.  You  kn 
makes  these  guys  a  Big  Thing  in  the 
World." 

In  exchange  for  these  offerings  de  li 
said  that  Shearer  agreed  not  to  raise  the 
of  nationalization  in  the  campaign.  "I  thi 
got  the  general  impression  that  the  Pre 
of  the  United  States  in  those  days  was  a 
man  to  have  as  a  friend  and  the  bauxite 
were  nice  people  to  have  as  friends."* 


IT  WAS  A  FEW  MONTHS  LATER,  in  the  spri  I 
1971,  that  de  Roulet  reached  the  zenith 
brief  career  in  the  Foreign  Service.  He 
violated  virtually  every  diplomatic  taboo  « 
none  of  that  seemed  to  matter.  He  was  a  i 
cess.  Not  a  humdrum  success,  mind  you, 
full-blown,  officially  certified  success.  The  ( 
ration  was  made  by  a  team  of  career  Fo 
Service  officers  in  a  confidential  inspectio  i 
port  which  begins  as  follows:  "Under  the 
orous,  skillful,  and  intelligent  leadership 
non-career  Chief  of  Mission,  Embassy  Kin^ 
gets  highest  marks  for  its  achievements 
respect  to  U.S.  objectives."  The  inspectors 
mented  that  the  Ambassador's  diplomatic 
was  unconventional,  but,  they  concluded 
works." 

Also  at  about  this  time,  President  Nh 
personal  lawyer,  Herbert  Kalmbach,  fle\ 
Jamaica  to  attend  Mrs.  de  Roulet's  birtl  I 
party.    The   Ambassador    pledged  Kalm 

*  Both  Manley  and  Shearer  subsequently  d 
that  they  had  made  any  deals  with  de  Roulet. 
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r  the  President's  1972  campaign, 
ad  begun  to  dream  of  an  Ambas- 
gnment  in  Europe.  The  next  year, 
candidate  for  Prime  Minister  un- 
Bost  the  election.  Instead  of  Hugh 
Jamaican  electorate  chose  Michael 
son  of  one  of  Jamaica's  national 
■limself  a  deeply  popular  and  charis- 
lr.  The  country's  poor  embraced 
a  kind  of  savior.  Jamaicans  often 
:al  names  to  their  politicians.  They 
iy  Joshua  and  Shearer  Pharaoh,  and 
chant  their  approval  when  Manley 
e  would  take  them  out  of  Egypt  to 
Then  he  would  hold  up  a  cane  that 
f  is  "rod  of  correction"  and  say  he 
it  to  sweep  out  the  corruption  of 

,  not  the  kind  of  rhetoric  that  would 
Roulet,  and  1  can  imagine  that  on 
st  Manley's  election  he  began  to  lose 
Jamaica.  He  w  as  suspicious  of  Man- 
ous  of  him  despite  his  polished  man- 
;ducation  at  the  London  School  of 
.  Among  the  people  in  Manley's  gov- 
e  Roulet  saw  only  a  pitiful  parallel 
ds  of  government  officials  found  in 
il  Africa. 

»ow,"  he  said,  "somebody  once  said 
one  of  those  cute  little  countries 
a  guy  who  was  twenty-eight  years  old 
^ondon  School  of  Economics  as  Fi- 
ister,  and  it's  so  true.  It's  sooooo 


t  er  the  reason  for  his  despondency,  de 
Ion  gave  up  hi 


s  interventions  in  high 


i  resumed  his  fitful  questioning  of  un- 
isa  applicants.  He  began  to  use  his 
to  harass  those  applicants  of  whom  he 
ed.  The  first  of  these  was  Miriam 
the  African  singer  and  wife  of  Stokely 
el.  She  was  staying  in  Jamaica  as  the 
Dudley  Thompson,  the  Minister  of 
i,  when  she  applied  for  a  visa  to  travel 
lited  States  for  a  concert  performance, 
t  refused  to  grant  it.  He  again  showed 
le  that  lie  had  sent  to  the  Slate  Depart- 
which  he  referred  to  Miss  Makeba  as 
Carmichael's  "apparently  well-known, 
t,  and  well-endowed  singer  wife,"  later 
ting  songbird"  and  the  "chanteuse  of 

xilet  looks  back  on  his  confrontation 
michael  over  the  visa  application  with 
stakable  pride  of  a  triumphant  warrior, 
n  t  even  make  me  mad.  I  expected 
g,  you  know,  really  something  fiery 
ionate  and  articulate.  The  funny  part 
le's  a  creep." 

news  got  out  that  de  Roulet  would  not 
I  the  visa,  articles  appeared  in  the 
)  papers  and  finally  in  the  New  York- 


Times.  Legally,  the  State  Department  cannot 
overrule  an  embassy  decision  on  visas,  but  when 
calls  started  to  pour  in  complaining  that  Miss 
Makeba's  visa  was  being  denied  because  she 
was  black  and  married  to  Stokely  Carmichael, 
an  official  in  the  visa  section  intervened.  He 
felt  that  de  Roulet  was  simply  toying  with  Miss 
Makeba,  and  he  ordered  the  Ambassador  to 
grant  the  visa. 

Undaunted  by  this  rebuke,  de  Roulet  soon 
created  an  even  bigger  headache  for  the  State 
Department  when  he  refused  to  grant  a  visa  to 
Mick  Jagger  of  the  Rolling  Stones.  This  incident 
was  equally  troubling  because  Jagger  was  try- 
ing to  get  to  a  charity  concert  on  behalf  of  the 
Nicaraguan  disaster  relief  fund.  De  Roulet  said 
he  couldn't  grant  the  visa  even  if  he  had  wanted 
to  because  he  "had  reason  to  believe"  that  Jag- 
ger was  using  drugs.  The  Ambassador  entitled 
his  cable  "Rolling  Stones  Gather  No  Grass," 
and  once  again  he  informed  his  supervisors  that 
he  would  not  grant  the  visa  to  the  "pebbles," 
as  he  called  them,  unless  ordered  to  do  so. 

An  order  was  given,  but  de  Roulet  still  re- 
fused to  grant  the  visa.  He  said  he  would  first 
have  to  personally  examine  Jagger  for  needle 
mark-.  He  finalh  granted  the  visa. 


Persona  non  grata 


ASIDE  FROM  AN  OCCASIONAL  minor  incident, 
[  de  Roulet  subsided  into  boredom  and  tor- 
por as  he  awaited  news  on  his  expected  promo- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  he  turned  his  attentions 
to  his  race  horses  and  contented  himself  with 
making  friends  with  John  Connally,  then  in  Ja- 
maica trying  to  work  out  a  cattle  deal  with  the 
Manley  government.  Occasionally  de  Roulet 
roused  himself  to  his  old  form.  On  one  such  oc- 
casion, he  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  mixed  audi- 
ence of  Americans  and  Jamaicans  in  which  he 
declared  that  Prime  Minister  Manley  had  an 
ambivalent  personality,  which  he  attributed  to 
Manley's  mixed  racial  origin.  But  none  of  this 
got  him  into  any  serious  trouble  until  he  was 
called  back  to  Washington  to  testify  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  investigating  the  abuses 
of  multinational  corporations.  He  was  asked  to 
comment  on  any  actions  he  might  have  taken  to 
protect  U.S.  bauxite  investments  in  Jamaica.  To 
the  surprise  of  his  audience  of  Senators,  de  Rou- 
let freely  described  what  he  had  done  to  get 
Shearer's  assurance  not  to  raise  the  issue  of  na- 
tionalization. And  then  he  dropped  his  bomb- 
shell. He  said  that  he  had  managed  to  extract  a 
similar  promise  from  Michael  Manley  during  the 
elections.  The  Ambassador  explained  that  Man- 
ley  and  his  advisers  were  fearful  that  the  CIA 
might  intervene  in  the  Jamaican  elections  as  it 
had  allegedly  done  several  years  before  in  Guy- 
ana. In  his  testimony,  de  Roulet  said  he  had 
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taken  advantage  of  the  situation  by  offering 
Manley  his  word  "as  a  gentleman"  that  the 
United  States  would  not  interfere  in  the  coming 
election.  In  return,  de  Roulet  said,  he  asked 
for  and  won  a  pledge  from  Manley  not  to  raise 
the  nationalization  issue  in  the  campaign. 

The  State  Department  was  dumbfounded. 
Ambassadors  are  not  supposed  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  if  they  do  they're  certainly  not 
supposed  to  talk  about  it — at  least  not  in  public. 
The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  Robert  Hurwitch,  imme- 
diately asked  for  the  opportunity  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  He  was  worried  that  the  impres- 
sion might  have  been  left  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  a  party  to  some  sort  of  improper 
"deals."  Hurwitch  acknowledged  that  prior 
to  1969  the  United  States  had  dealt  with  other 
countries  in  the  hemisphere  "as  client  states  or 
with  some  kind  of  patronizing  attitude,"  but  all 
that  has  changed,  he  insisted.  No  longer  was  the 
United  States  employing  what  he  called  "trashy 
tactics."  Hurwitch  pleaded  for  understanding. 
"There  is  no  deal,  was  no  deal,  nor  was  any 
deal  intended,"  he  told  the  now-astounded  Sen- 
ators. And  then  he  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
press  anil  to  any  members  ol  the  em  bass)  of 
Jamaica  who  might  be  present.  They  must  un- 
derstand and  make  their  countrymen  under- 
stand "that  there  was  no  intervention  by  the 
I  nited  States,  past,  present,  or  future,  none  was 
planned,  and  there  was  no  deal  on  this  matter. "( 

De  Roulet,  who  was  listening  as  Hurwitch 
spoke,  did  not  understand  why  the  Assistant 
Secretary  was  getting  so  excited.  "I  think  it's 
perfectly  proper  to  solicit  something  out  of  a 
politician  when  he's  running  for  office,"  he  ob- 
served later.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Hurwitch  was 
making  a  bit  of  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill 
It  seemed  that  everyone  was.  Within  a  matter 
of  hours,  Prime  Minister  Manley  had  taken  the 
drastic  step  of  declaring  him  persona  non  grata, 


less  cause."  But  these  things  were  pe 
the  merest  shadows,  and  to  say  that  he  ] 
the  victim  of  petty  circumstance  ilidn'l 
the  larger  questions  that  were  troubli 
He  wanted  to  understand  what  had  gon 

"The  only  problem,  1  guess,"  he  i 
simply  that  1  stayed  too  long.  Now,  ifl 
ten  out  in  time  I'd  have  been  written  I 
finest  Ambassador  Jamaica  ever  had.  || 
that  probably  caused  the  trouble  in  the 
that  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  I 
for  the  United  States  government."  K 

The  Ambassador  then  reflected  on  th 
virtues  he  had  brought  to  his  job.  "Lint 
from  the  Whitney  family,  whom  I'm  sui 
heard  of,  and  my  family  had  some' 
You've  got  a  certain  noblesse  obligt1 
That's  really  what  it  was  all  about—1 
oblige — but  it  was  a  noblesse  oblige 
activist  zeal." 

De  Roulefs  only  real  regret  is  that  Y 
not  have  a  chance  to  put  his  ability  tow 
where.  "I  wanted  to  go  where  there  wa- 
ment,  wheeling  and  dealing,  where  I  c< 
to  use  the  things  I*d  learned  in  J  a  maw 

When  we  walked  out  of  the  Uinks  I 
stepped  into  his  dark  limousine  and  he  s 
out  his  legs  as  his  chauffeur  pulled  aw 
the  curb  and  turned  down  Park  Aven 
Ambassador  suddenly  gestured  to  thi 
ment  buildings  on  his  left  and  right  an 
with  a  restored  note  of  conviction:  1 
people  all  around  here  and  all  they  do 
plain  all  the  time.  Well  I  went  out  and  d: 
thing  about  it." 
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and  overnight  the  incident  was  transformed  into 
a  raging  national  controversy,  known  in  the 
Jamaican  papers  as  the  "de  Roulet  Affair."  De 
Roulet  reasoned  that  Manley's  actions  were  the 
product  of  a  psychologically  troubled  man. 

He  discussed  the  subject  during  our  last  con- 
versation together,  also  at  the  Links  Club  in 
New  York,  and  as  he  slumped  back  into  a  deep 
leather  chair  he  seemed  to  become  philosoph- 
ical. Manley  he  dismissed  as  a  "latent  alcohol- 
ic," and  Jamaica  he  thought  of  as  "a  hope- 

*  Until  deRoulet's  testimony,  the  only  public  calls  in 
Jamaica  for  nationalization  of  the  bauxite  industry  had 
come  from  a  few  left-wing  professors  at  Jamaica's 
universities.  But  thereafter  no  serious  Jamaican  pol- 
itician could  afford  to  be  known  as  a  toady  of  the 
United  States.  Within  months,  the  Jamaicans,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Arab  oil  countries,  tripled  the 
taxes  and  royalties  taken  from  the  American  alumi- 
num companies.  Most  knowledgeable  observers  be- 
lieve this  is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  planned  moves. 


The  confirmation  of  Vincent  de  R 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cor. 
tee  took  about  ten  minutes.  Sen.  J 
Javits  delivered  the  only  major  stater 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  de  Roulet  is  pe 
k  ally  known  to  me  socially  and  politic 
iBtflf  is  mayor  of  the  Village  of  North 
(pop.  385),  which  is  very  close  to  j 
^  ork.  and  I  have  known  him  in  that  ci 
ity.  talked  with  him  about  municips 
fairs,  etc.  And  he  is  also  quite  well  ki 
to  me  socially.  His  wife  is  the  daught 
Joan  Payson,  a  friend  of  mine  of  very 
standing,  a  very  distinguished  Long  Is 
family,  New  York  family  indeed,  and 
very  well  acquainted  therefore  with 
de  Roulet  on  both  counts.  I  commend 
to  the  Committee  as  a  nominee  for 
post  to  Jamaica.  I  know  Jamaica  ( 
well  myself,  and  I  think  that  he  wil 
congenial  to  them,  and  they  to  him.  1 1 
Mr.  de  Roulet  as  Ambassador  can  mak 
important  contribution  to  better  ui 
standing  of  the  problems  in  the  Ui 
States  and  make  more  and  deeper  fri 
ships  for  us  in  the  Caribbean." 
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She'll  be 
(mill*  a  mil  lid  the  mountain 

I    when  she  eomes 


f  at  sing-alongs 

all-time  greatest! 
fein'  in  the  back- 
le  family  room,  or 
the  campfire 
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ly bound  9"  x  12"  book, 
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A  practical  companion 
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EDITION    Only  $1.50 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Watergate  chaser:  the  all-American  tonic 


/\N  NOVEMBER  18  the  spokesmen 
vJfor  twenty-two  communities  will 
gather  in  the  public  rooms  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Hotel  in  San  Diego 
for  an  unusual  competition.  During 
the  next  two  days  they  will  speak  in 
turn  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men  and 
women,  and  will  present  thick  dos- 
siers  of  evidence,  usually  documented 
with  photographs  and  blueprints.  The 
purpose  of  each  spokesman  will  be  to 
persuade  the  jurors  that  the  citizens 
of  his  city  or  small  town  have 
done  something  remarkable — perhaps 
unique — to  make  it  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  Each  of  them  will  be  hoping 
that  the  jury  will  designate  his  com- 
munity as  an  All-America  City:  a 
title  more  coveted  throughout  the 
country  than  the  cynical  residents  of 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  can  easi- 
ly imagine. 

The  twenty-two  delegations  will  be 
the  finalists  in  a  competition  among 
some  130  cities;  the  others  already 
have  been  eliminated  by  a  screening 
committee  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  the  organization  that  has 
sponsored  the  contest  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Chairman  of  the 
jury  will  be  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
the  dean  of  pollsters,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  League's  Council 
and  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion.  After  weighing  the 
testimony  before  them,  he  and  his 
fellow  jurors  will  confer  their  award 


on  ten  or  eleven  of  the  contestants 
they  deem  outstanding.  Their  judg- 
ment will  not  be  based  on  the  doings 
of  any  local  politician  or  bureaucrat. 
What  they  will  look  for  is  the  volun- 
tary effort  of  ordinary  citizens  to 
solve  the  problems  of  their  communi- 
ty. Neither  will  they  look  for  model 
cities;  a  city  may  have  plenty  of 
uncured  ills  so  long  as  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  substantial  number  of 
its  citizens  are  working  hard  and  in- 
telligently to  find  some  remedies. 

FOR  example,  one  of  the  winners 
last  year  was  Albion,  Michigan,  a 
small  industrial  town  not  far  from 
Battle  Creek.  About  a  quarter  of  its 
population  is  black,  and  it  had  long 
been  plagued  by  the  racial  tensions 
common  to  such  communities.  But 
when  other  neighboring  towns  erupt- 
ed into  rioting,  arson,  and  looting, 
Albion  did  not.  Its  peace  was  pre- 
served, not  by  a  tough  police  depart- 
ment or  experts  on  race  relations, 
but  primarily  by  the  initiative  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Gladney,  the  wife  of  a  black 
police  sergeant.  In  1968  she  and  her 
husband  got  together  with  a  couple 
of  white  frends,  Paul  and  Sandy 
Pimentel,  to  talk  about  the  lack  of 

John  Fischer,  an  associate  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine, has  just  finished  a  book,  The  Almost 
Good  Society,  about  innovations  in  local  and 
regional  government.  It  will  be  published 
next  spring  by  Harper  &  Row. 


social  contact  between  the  r 
the  resulting  misunderstand  | 
resentments.  The  four  of  1  j 
cided  to  invite  a  few  of  the  li 
white,  and  Chicano  friends  ii 
mal  coffee  parties.  By  19' 
forty  couples  were  meetir  Ii 
regularly;  they  ended  up  by  t| 
The  Melting  Pot,  a  social  tH 
tion  that  sponsored  interra 
nics,  dinners,  and  dances,  "ii 
dents,  the  most  volatile  el(  | 
the  community,  they  organ  i 
sessions.  In  all,  more  tha  1 
people  attended  Melting  P  B  i 
ings.  Since  many  of  these 
more  active  and  concerned  i  ffl  '■ 
of  their  neighborhoods,  thjjj! 
able  to  spot  any  incipient 
and  damp  it  down. 

Truman  Barnes,  driver  O'-l 
bion  school  bus,  was  botl 
1965  by  the  town's  worst 
an  abandoned  forty-eight-ac 
pond.  It  had  silted  up,  chol 
water  weeds  and  accumulat 
of  junk — from  tin  cans  to  ol< 
along  its  banks.  He  persuadet 
Boy  Scouts  to  help  him  makt 
a  yard  at  a  time,  at  cleaning 
mess.  A  year  later  they  had 
100  people,  youngsters  and 
in  their  project.  By  1970  it 
panded  into  a  campaign  to  ( 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  whi< 
through  Albion.  Some  500  vo 
devoted  their  weekends  to 
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Never  buy  a  fine  French  wine 
by  the  bottle. 


i  a;  ing  out  trash,  and  plant- 
s  I  ng  its  banks, 
vol-iteers   alone   could  not 
ol  the  silted  pond;  they 
miey  for  equipment  and 
on  help.  Barnes  organized 
ulv  recycling  center  to  col- 
1  ]  11  old  newspapers  and 
y  I  it  has  earned  more  than 
fa  :he  dredging  fund. 
I  ac,  the  high-school  ath- 
ed  r,  had  a  different  kind  of 
{.gl  i  most  towns,  Albion  stu- 
id   hard  time  finding  any- 
c[  during  the  summers,  ex- 
lga  round  the  drugstores  and 
»a  joints.  Nearly  all  were 
sqji  were  tempted  into  van- 
Is  1968  Isaac  got  the  idea 
c  im  he  called  Earn,  Learn, 
Me  started  with  100  young- 
/  morning  that  summer 
I  for  one  hour  at  painting, 
schoolyards  and  parking 
ing  the  innumerable  other 
t   went   undone  around 
)Iiis  they  were  paid  modest 
U  rest  of  the  morning  they 
jiy  and  study — swimming, 
I  amies,  science,  art,  camp- 
il  nd  remedial  reading  and 
ars.  Lagging  students  got  a 
4  atch  up  with  their  school- 
tl  rs  had  their  first  exposure 
■activities;  many  got  their 
aence  on  a  job. 
lice  the  project  Isaac  col- 
i  ney    from    friends  and 
I;  later  he  got  a  grant  from 
I  Foundation.  Volunteers 
I  th    the    supervision  and 
|  he  scheme  was  so  popular 
people  that  it  expanded 
until  1973,  when  it  was 
id  into  the  regular  public- 
anier  program  and  opened 
nterested  students. 
Ibion  residents  got  in  the 
)ing  things  for  themselves, 
ched  out  in  other  direc- 
citizen-operated  historical 
i  day-care  center,  a  volun- 
ilance  service,  a  housing 
onsored  by  local  churches, 
now  is  fairly  teeming  with 
i,   and   they    aren't  self- 
ahout  it. 


UD,    MINNESOTA,     on  the 

nand, had  suffered  from  too 
'oodism.  Its  40.000  people 
100  years  been  besotted 
e  in  their  cultural  institu- 
te include  one  of  the  state's 
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earliest  teachers'  colleges,  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery  that  spawned  Saint 
John's  University  and  the  College  of 
Saint  Benedict,  a  veterans'  hospital 
built  on  land  contributed  by  local  cit- 
izens, a  reform  school,  a  community 
health  center  with  a  staff  of  1,400, 
and  a  superior  school  system.  The 
voters  have  never  turned  down  a 
school-bond  issue. 

But  all  these  institutions,  alas, 
were  tax  exempt;  as  they  grew  and 
demanded  more  municipal  services, 
they  came  to  occupy  more  than  half 
of  the  taxable  land  in  the  city.  As 
property  taxes  on  the  remaining  land 
climbed  steadily,  St..  Cloud  finally 
realized  that  it  was  doing  more  good 
than  it  could  afford.  Since  nobody 
wanted  to  close  down  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions, the  city  had  no  choice  but 
to  create  a  bigger  tax  base. 

To  that  end,  160  local  residents 
formed  a  volunteer,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization called  St.  Cloud  Opportu- 
nities. It  sold  enough  bonds  to  pay 
for  a  tract  of  182  acres  just  outside 
the  town  boundaries.  This  land  was 
annexed  to  the  city,  provided  with 
roads,  water  lines,  and  sewerage,  and 
promoted  nationwide  as  St.  Cloud 
Industrial  Park. 

By  1973  all  the  industrial  sites 
had  been  sold  to  eleven  major  new 
industries.  They  brought  in  more 
than  3.000  additional  jobs,  with  a 
payroll  above  S20  million.  Equally 
important,  the  new  firms  have  in- 
vested more  than  S25  million  in 
buildings  and  equipment:  the  prop- 
erty tax  on  this  investment  brings  in 
about  S387.000  a  year  to  the  city 
treasury.  Moreover,  St.  Cloud  did  not 
accept  just  any  old  industry  that  came 
along.  It  insisted  on  nonpolluting. 
environmentally  sound  plants:  nei- 
ther did  it  offer  tax  exemptions  or 
|  anv  of  the  other  traditional  bribes  to 
persuade  them  to  locate  there.  The 
city's  attractiveness  and  its  cultural 
institutions  were  inducement  enough. 

To  make  it  still  more  attractive, 
and  to  widen  the  tax  base  a  little 
further.  St.  Cloud  decided  to  remodel 
its  aging  downtown  business  district. 
The  job  was  not  left  to  a  few  profes- 
sional planners.  Instead  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  some  200  merchants 
and  businessmen,  who  held  a  series 
of  meetings  to  get  the  views  of  the 
whole  community.  After  more  than 
100  sessions,  a  consensus  emerged: 
traffic  had  to  be  diverted  to  a  ring 
road  system  around  the  core  of  the 
city,  an  obsolete  bridge  on  Main 


Street  had  to  be  replace 

central  shopping  district 
closed  to  automobiles,  j 
good  part  of  the  cost, 
downtown  property  subsc 
than  $500,000.  The  resul 
ping  district  that  now  coi 
cessfully  with  suburban 
kets — and  which,  incide 
won  a  special  award  froi 
nesota  Society  of  Architei 

As  its  most  triumphant  £ 
ment,  St.  Cloud  set  up  a  r 
of  metropolitan  governme 
and  all  its  neighboring  co 
It  includes  a  metropolita 
commission,  a  regional  se 
ment  plant,  a  comprehena 
tern,  and  a  regional  healt 
ter — all  leading  to  co 
though  hard-to-specify,  ec 

The  residents  of  St.  Clot  1 
get   back    to  do-gooding 
hearts'  content,  and  stay 
the  same  time. 


ALBION  AND  ST.  CLOUD 
i\_  remarkable  as  you  m  i 
On  the  contrary,  they  are.ii 
resentative  of  the  eight  (■ 
munities  that  won  All-An  If 
awards   last   year — and  ■ 
others  that  have  won  thr  L 
past,  not  to  mention  hu* 
others  that  came  close  but  :f 
final  competition.  I  have 
that   additional  civic  ach 
diverse  but  just  as  impre 
emerge  in  next  month's  c< 
At  a  time  when  we  all 
by  the  news  of  \t  atergatt 
and  assorted  rascalities  ii 
fice.  it  is  easy  to  believt 
whole   social   fabric   is  i] 
Certainly  it  is  under  strain  ) 
one  who  takes  a  careful  lo< 
is  happening  in  countless  I 
ties   throughout   the   com  j 
help  but  feel  a  little  reaj 
isn't  easy,  because  places  li.i 
and  St.  Cloud  rarely  mat  I 
tional  news.  \^  e  know  moi  I 
like   about    Dean    and  L 
who.  bevond  their  neighlj 
heard  of  Barbara  Gladne 
Ray  Rowland  of  St.  Cloud.' 
Cervantes  of  La  Habra.  ( 
or  Joe  Mason  of  Jamestc 
York?  Or  thousands  like 
are  working,  uncelebrated, 
their  hometowns  a  little  mo 
of  their  pride.  While  their 
may  be  low.  they  are  the  th 
hold  the  social  fabric  toge 
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Lets  and 

)ITIES 

W.  Russell  III 


inird     Concordance  to 

M  i,  edited  by  Marvin  Spe- 
•y  d  University  Press,  $45. 

mi  PEOPLE  with  a  passion 
l»oks.  Not  trifles  like  War 
■  or  Clarissa,  but  collec- 
■:tions  of  everything.  For 
|  >se  with  enough  of  a  pas- 
t  ia  to  know  that  it  was 
I'  ice  cream  that  Chico 
in  A  Day  at  the  Races 
i  a  runner-up  in  the  first 
I  niversity  Trivia  Contest 
lying,  ""tutti-frutti,"  for 
I  there  is  a  new  book. 
;|r  than  Bartletts;  in  fact, 
j  an  Bartlett's  and  Roget's 
I  At  any  rate,  it's  1,600 
r  and  thirteen  inches  high 
fces  wide  by  four  inches 
[spect  it  took  about  two 
f»py.  It's  called  The  Har- 
>rdance  to  Shakespeare, 
dited  by  Marvin  Spevack 
M  360/50.  Don't  let  the 
you:  although  based  on 
f-edited  Riverside  Shake- 
ntly  issued  to  exaggerated 
arvard  has  always  had  a 
eraaic  conception  of  the 
the  Concordance  is  really 
last  great  monuments  to 
lolarship. 

,  of  course,  a  book  that 
nil  want  to  own.  Those 
>acks  or  rickety  tables  had 

the  opportunity.  But  it  is 
vorth  perusing  on  a  cold 
ok  worth  at  least  borrow- 

for  the  exercise, 
is  they  say,  tell  you  more 
Icespeare  than  you  really 


want  to  know,  but  much  that  is  use- 
ful, too.  What  the  American  edition 
does  is  to  list  every  word  in  the  Riv- 
erside edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  a 
"frequency,"  a  "relative  frequency," 
and  a  frequency  split  between  verse 
and  prose.  For  most  words  it  also 
gives,  arranged  by  play,  each  use  of 
each  word,  or  as  it  calls  them,  the 
"context"  for  each  use.  Thus  we  are 
given  twenty-five  columns  of  all  the 
uses  of  good,  which  come  to  2,960, 
making  it  the  forty-fourth  most  fre- 
quently used  word  in  Shakespeare. 
Fortunately,  we  are  spared  a  list  of 
contexts  for  the  forty-three  most  fre- 
quently used  words.  Thus  for  num- 
ber one,  the,  we  get  merely  a  frequen- 
cy (27,457),  a  relative  frequency 
13.1037),  and  a  split  (20,835V, 
6,  622P ) .  The  German  edition  also 
lists  frequencies  separately  for  each 
play,  and  even  for  each  character  in 
that  play.  I  All  counts  are  exclusive  of 
emendations. ) 

The  precision  is  impressive,  even 
visually.  The  previous  effort,  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  saved  space 
by  printing  successive  entries  con- 
tinuously; here  each  entry  has  a  sep- 
arate line.  Thus  Shylock's  "I  thank 
thee,  good  Tubal;  good  news,  good 
news,"  is  listed  three  times  under 
good.  And  Lear's  great  line  is  listed 
five  times  in  the  never  column. 

The  Harvard  Concordance  does 
have  a  certain  entertainment  value; 
it  is,  in  a  strange  way,  a  "good 
read."  You  can,  for  instance,  use  it 
to  test  your  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare. Glancing  at  several  short  en- 

Thomas  W .  Russell  III,  formerly  editor  of 
On  Film,  has  taught  Shakespeare  at  Yale. 


tries  I  was  surprised  at  how  often  I 
could  cite  the  line  with  that  word. 
( I  got  one  of  two  unhouseds,  placed 
equalities  and  epicurism — both  from 
King  Lear — and  guessed  right  that 
accusativo  came  from  one  of  the 
schoolboy  scenes  from  The  Merry 
W  ives  of  W  indsor.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  knew  only  one  of  the  three 
buttons,  a  word  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  in 
its  modern  sense. ) 

Another  potential  discovery — 
though  for  this  you  need  the  German 
edition,  with  its  appendix  listing 
words  by  frequencies — is  the  rather 
fanciful  portrait  that  can  be  built  up 
of  Shakespeare  based  on  how  often 
he  uses  certain  words:  he  has  as 
many  cousins  as  husbands,  although 
both  are  matched  by  his  throughs.  A 
balanced  view  of  life  is  evidenced  by 
a  parity  between  milk  and  murder, 
though  both  are  relatively  infrequent, 
occurring  less  than  one-tenth  as  often 
as  truth,  which  is  matched  by  woman 
and,  rather  oddly,  by  Caesar.  Those 
who  like  to  see  Shakespeare  as  opti- 
mistic and  benevolent  will  be  cheered 
to  find  that  hate  occurs  183  times, 
love,  2,259;  that,  although  2,960 
people  or  things  are  good,  only  130 
are  bad.  There  are  also  252  tomor- 
rows, and  only  25  yesterdays,  but 
those  looking  for  Keats's  famous 
"negative  capability"  will  be  reas- 
sured by  the  1,075  nevers.  Frivolous? 
No  doubt;  but  to  learn  that  Shake- 
speare thought  of  things  happening 
"ere"  other  things  only  half  as  often 
I  386  times )  as  he  thought  of  them 
happening  "til"  other  things  hap- 
pened I  742  )  is  to  learn  a  bit  about 
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his  ideas  about  the  past  and  future, 
about  causality,  about  time. 

The  German  edition  provides  an- 
other insight.  A  quick  count  of  col- 
umns in  the  "frequency"  appendix 
shows  that  Shakespeare  used  a  plural- 
ity of  his  words — in  fact,  nearly  half 
— only  once.  Good  words,  too,  as  in 
Hamlet's  father's  ghost's  description 
of  his  state  at  death — "Unhouseled, 
disappointed,  unannealed" — an  en- 
tire line  made  of  three  words  Shake- 
speare found  no  use  for  again.  Or 
assassination,  a  word  used  once  in 
Macbeth  and  never  again,  even 
though  that  use  marks  its  first  re- 
corded appearance  in  English.  To 
invent  words,  use  them  once,  and 
then  discard  them  like  old  Kleenexes 
suggests  a  profligate  parsimony,  an 
author's  supreme  confidence  in  his 
own  foison. 


art  of  THE  joy  of  the  Concor- 
dance, along  with  the  dopey  nu- 
merical paraphernalia,  is  the  various 
typographical  conventions  used  to 
distinguish  one  kind  of  word  from 
another,  with  a  rigor  that  is  positive- 
ly Knipsonian:  the  list  begins  with 
'A',  'A,  I  A\  A'*,  /A'*,  A*,  I  A*,  all 
before  we  get  to  Aaron. 

One  problem  with  the  book  is  that, 
once  you  get  involved  with  the  sta- 
tistics and  appendixes,  you  start 
wishing  there  were  more.  While  all 
that  information  was  in  the  computer, 
why  didn't  they  do  more  with  it?  Why, 
in  the  American  edition,  couldn't 
they  reprint  the  table  of  relative  fre- 
quencies, or  even  just  a  list  of  the 
once-used  words?  Why  not  a  sepa- 
rate list  of  the  words  Shakespeare 
invented?  Why,  instead,  only  the 
three  meager  appendixes,  given  over 
to  homonyms  and  hyphenated  words, 
telling  us  little  more  than  that  viol- 
de-gamboys  is  alphabetized  under 
viol,  gamboys,  and  de? 

But  since  this  is  a  book  for  which 
I,  for  one,  am  grateful,  I  don't  want 
to  end  on  a  sour  note.  So  I  will  just 
point  out  that  the  book,  although 
typeset  by  a  computer,  is  really  quite 
elegant.  Typographically  it  is  worlds 
above  the  German  edition,  which  is 
set  in  computer  type.  The  Harvard 
version  is  thus  able  to  employ  lower 
case  and  bold  face,  making  it  a  great 
deal  easier  to  use  than  the  original.  In 
fact,  it  could  easily  be  said  to  be 
more  elegant  graphically  than  the 
First  Folio  itself,  even  if  not,  per- 
haps, as  rewarding.  D 
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by  Vincent  Crapanzaru 


Blood  of  My  Blood, 

Gambino.  Doubleday,  $7.5 

THEN    NIXON  REFERRED 
Sirica  as  a  "wop  judgi 
gate  became  the  first  pul 
since  The  Godfather  to  g 
talking  about  Italians  in  thi 
The  "scenario,"  as  Nixon 
involved  most  of  our  stere 
Italians    making    it  in 
There  were  the  powerful 
ymous  Mafiosi  lurking  b< 
President's  dealings  in  Flo 
his  connections  in  Las  Veg 
was  Donald  Segretti,  the  s] 
punk  kid;  Peter  Rodino,  tf 
New  Jersey  family  man  in 
every  Italian  mother's  favm 
and,  of  course,  the  judge,  tl  o 
esteem,  il  giudice,  the  ideal 
piration.  Whoever  they  wen 
the  Mafiosi,  the  Segrettis, 
nos,  or  the  Siricas,  they  hac 
They  were  far  removed  froai 
erate  peasants  who  started 
into  this  country  at  the  er 
last  century,  fleeing  the  mi 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

There  are  today  in  thi 
States  upwards  of  20  mil 
ians.  Most  of  them  are  des 
of  these  peasants  who  soug 
in  America  and  instead  foul 
ty — different  to  be  sure  \ 
poverty  of  the  Mezzogiorno, 
erty  all  the  same.  They  settli 
tie  Italies  throughout  the  | 
They  learned  to  live  in  ci 
rather  than  in  hovels,  to  su 
to  rich  landowners  but  to 
who  spoke  a  language  they 
understand.  They  saved  wl 
money  they  could — first  t( 
their  wives,  their  children,  i 
tives  so  distant  that  they  w 
be  recognized  as  relatives 
other  group  of  Americans,  i 
to  buy  a  house  with  a  plot 
where  they  could  nurse  a  fij 
maturity,  grow  arugola  and  v 
tard  and  even  a  few  grapes  f< 
made  wine.  They  dreamed  ol 

Vincent  Crapanzano  is  an  anthropo 
the  author  of  The  Hamadsha  (Urn 
California  Press). 
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John  Steinbeck 
Dorothy  Parker 
Thomas  Wolfe 
John  Dos  Passos 
Vladimir  Nabokov 
John  Updike 
Gore  Vidal 
Tom  Wolfe 
Gay  Talese 
and  scores  of  others 

Now  in  book  form, 
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via  vecchia  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  ways  of  the  old  country. )  Gam- 
bino  is  no  exception.  He,  too,  falls 
into  the  trap  of  confusing  the  immi- 
grant's myth  of  Italy  with  the  reality 
of  Italy  itself.  He  seeks  in  his  Italy 
an  explanation  and  a  justification  for 
the  ways  of  the  Italian-American  and 
does  not  recognize  that  the  response 
is  part  of  the  myth. 


ONE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  with  Blood 
of  My  Blood  is  its  New  York 
City  parochialism.  It  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  Italian-Americans  just 
as  it  fails  to  distinguish  between,  say, 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians.  There  is  no 
acknowledgement  of"  class  among  a 
people  who  come  from  a  highly  strati- 
fied society.  The  ethnic  continuity 
of  the  Italian-American  is  consider- 
ably more  illusory  than  Gambino 
suggests.  He  does  much  to  break  the 
stereotype  of  the  Italian-American 
that  many  Americans  hold,  but  he 
risks  substituting  one  stereotype, 
more  to  his  liking,  for  another.  The 
Italian-American  man  is,  Gambino 
tells  us,  neither  the  volatile,  hot- 
blooded  Latin,  jealous  of  his  honor 
and  his  women,  nor  the  man  in  the 
Alka-Seltzer  commercial — simple, 
happy-go-lucky,  and  sentimental.  He 
is  neither  the  swaggering  scoundrel 
nor  the  buffoon.  He  is  instead  an 
uomo  di  pazienza,  a  man  of  patience, 
of  inner  control,  of  self-reliance  and 
reserve.  The  Italian-American  woman 
is  the  center  of  the  family,  of  life; 
the  ideal  of  womanliness  is  la  serieta, 
seriousness,  competence.  She  takes 
pride  in  her  body  and  her  role  as 
mother  and  wife.  (Gambino  tries  to 
defend  the  Italian-American  male 
from  assault  by  feminism.  We 
learn  that  a  favorite  toast,  felicita  e 
figli  maschi,  "happiness  and  male 
children," — "reflects  economic  val- 
ues rather  than  male  chauvinism." 
One  wonders  what  Gambino  would 
make  of  such  proverbs,  quoted  in 
Carla  Bianca's  recent  book  The  Two 
Rosetos,  as  "Miserable  is  the  home 
where  the  hen  sighs  and  the  cock  is 
quiet,"  "Never  buy  women  and  cloth 
in  the  dark,"  or  "When  the  husband 
speaks,  the  wife  must  lose  her 
voice." ) 

The  family  is  the  core  of  Italian- 
American  life.  Its  order,  the  ordine 
delta  famiglia,  governs  not  only  re- 
lations within  the  family  but  its  very 
posture  to  the  outsider.  Gambino  ob- 
serves that,  for  the  peasant,  all  other 


social     institutions    wen  I 
the  spectrum  of  attitude  I 
from  indifference  to  scon  I 
tempt."  He  might  well  h; 
a    southern    Italian  lulla 
from  Bianca: 

The  love  of  your  molht 

only  love, 
The  love  of  other  peopl 

words. 

Your  own  people  love  yi  j 
The  other  people's  love 
nothing.  .  .  . 

Your  mother's  house  ii 

is  safe,  is  gold. 
Outside  is  dark,  is  black,  { 

is  there. 

These    attitudes  obvioi 
with  the  American  notion 
subordinated  to  outside  iru 
Perhaps  their  most  retrog 
feet  has  been  on  educatio^ 
Americans  are  one  of  the  ; 
cated  ethnic  groups  in  tl 
States.  They  have  brought  l 
as   Gambino    says,  "an 
anti-school  bias."  Their  p 
of  education  is  summed  i 
traditional  saying,  "A  cai 
and  bread  makes  for  beau 
dren."  A  child  who  is  well 
Gambino  tells  us,  is  not  flj 
one  with  schooling  but  r; 
whose  character  has  been 
those  values  and  attitudes,  1 
skills  that  perpetuate  the  fan 
There  is  here  again  a  very  8 
tive  strain,  one  reflected  in 
that  Gambino  does  not  qu 
who  makes  his  child  better 
self  shall  cry  one  day." 

Gambino  is  most  defens! 
he  treats  the  conflicts  of  th 
American.  His  explanation:  I 
chanical,  even  when  he  wri 
himself.   "My  mother's  se^ 
eration  insistence  that  I  d 
school  and  my  ability  to  d  a 
ated  special  problems  for  r,  * 
defined   my   personal   situ  oj 
third-generation  terms  whiljl 
cial  environment  was  still  I 
ing    in    second-generation  i 
( What  does  this  mean,  anyv  I 
seems   incapable   of  distil 
what  is  typical  of  boys  of  1 
economic  class  from  what  i 
of  his  own  ethnic  backgro 
goes  to  exaggerated  length*  I 
serve  a  clean  image  of  the 
American.  Writing  about  o  < 
example,  he   quite  unders 
emphasizes  that  most  Italif 
icans  have  nothing  whatsoe\ 
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well-adjusted  individual,  buffeted 
about  by  a  hostile  society  but  smiling 
through  the  storm.  Where  are  the 
hysterics,  hypochondriacs,  desperate 
alcoholics,  potential  suicides  who  ap- 
pear daily  in  lonelyhearts  coliiinn- 
for  heterosexual  readers?  This  pre- 
sents a  bewildering  anomaly,  since 
the  gay  population,  harassed  as  it  is, 
should  be  even  more  driven  to  ex- 
treme behavior.  The  "gaiety"  demon- 
strated here  is  a  bit  too  frenetic  to  be 
wholly  convincing.  The  most  poi- 
gnant I  and  least  genitally  obsessed  ) 
letter  is  signed.  "'Johnny  from  Phila- 
delphia." 

Ten  years  I  have  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood  with  a  Black 

Cay  He  is  beautiful  and  very 

Blacl  and  so  very  Gay.  .  .  .  For  ten 
years  we  have  walked  past  and 
hungrily  searched  into  the  depths 
of  one  another's  eyes.  Still  not  a 
word  have  passed  our  tormented 
lips.  1  have  now  entered  my  first 
year  of  medical  college,  but  sor- 
rowfully, he  dropped  out  of  school 
u  li  il<-  in  the  tenth  grade.  . .  .  The 
problem  lies  in  the  desire  that  we 
en  tensely  share  for  one  another. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  this  prob- 
lem would  exist  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  don't  differ.  .  .  . 
Only  in  that  of  our  skin  pigmen- 
tation. Fore  you  see,  he  is  a  beau- 
tiful Black  Gay  and  I,  White.  .  . . 
When  will  the  silence  be  broken, 
and  how  do  one  go  about  it? 

Lige  and  Jack  respond  sagely: 

W e  suspect  that  you  are  the 
beautiful  Gay  dropout  and  your 
intended  one  is  the  White  fellow 
who's  in  .  .  .  medical  school.  No 
matter,  except  that  you  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  hide  the  fact  that 
you're  Black.  .  .  .  Learn  to  be 
proud  of  your  Blackness.  .  .  .  the 
most  terrible  barriers  in  the  world 
can  be  jumped  when  you  grin 
from  ear  to  ear  and  offer  a  stran- 
ger your  hand. 

Scattered  among  the  letters  are 
brief  essays  in  which  the  authors  con- 
front the  serious  problems  their  gay 
readers  share — coming  out,  meeting 
someone,  anti-gay  crusaders.  Quoting 
constantly  from  Walt  Whitman,  Lige 
and  Jack  trumpet  their  quaint  reas- 
surances: be  yourself,  life  is  beauti- 
ful, everything  will  be  all  right.  Such 
blissed-out  optimism  is  poignant 
enough,  but  for  heterosexuals,  at 
least,  it  is  bound  to  seem  as  useful  as 
the  philosophy  of  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.  Dear  Lige  and  Jack,  why  don't 
you  read  Voltaire? 


The  Lesbian  Myth  wa  ■ 
The  Sodom  Myth.  01 
what  befuddled  editor,  fl 
multi-martini   lunch,   fir  I 
nized  the  anatomical  infl 
ness  of  this  title  for  a  sttl 
anism.  Suffice  it  to  say  (IVl 
most  cherished  expression 
book  has  the  deadening  I 
rejected  doctoral  thesis  ■ 
footnotes  than  insights,  fl 
is  an   intellectual  windt| 
She   begins   by  consult! 
querulous  biblical  schol 
interpretation  of  the  So( 
Genesis,  only  to  make  t 
disclosure    that  society'' 
against  homosexuality  i. 
our  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
hope.  Miss  Wysor  dev 
chapter  to  contemporai 
form,  reporting  the  (old 
many  clergymen  have 
churches.  Moving  on  to 
havior,  she  notes  some  i 
findings  on  bisexuality  a 
rats,  monkeys,  chimpanz 
analogy  likely  to  endear 
Lesbian  subjects.  Miss 
has    views    on  human 
'  'Butch-femme'  role-pla1 
observes,  "is  not  in  fash 
the  more  aware,  modern 
Only  in  Part  Two,  t- 
discussions  with  Lesbian 
book  gather  momentum: 
since  we've  already  slogg 
two-thirds  of  the  volume, 
nalist,  Miss  Wysor  is  effe 
couraging  the  women  to  e 
attitudes  toward  men  (  ma 
are   divorced,  with  chil 
feminist  movement  ( it  h 
aged  them  to  assert  their 
bisexuality    (they  resent 
other  aspects  of  their  live 
limited  herself  to  in-depth 
with  Lesbians,  Miss  Wy . 
have  written  a  provocative] 
Whether  or  not  the  heJ| 
majority    approves,  horrH 
has  arrived;  in  some  circl 
as  chic,  it  will  eventuall  I 
respectable.  Then,  I  supp(  1 
with  a  plummeting  birthrate 
find  ourselves  with  a  third 
ature  that  somehow  transi 
triviality  of  Lige  and  Jack 
Wysor's   pedantry.   By  th 
ever,  Yeats's  vision  may  b 
in  a  wider  sense  than  "J 
Philadelphia"  might  dream 
things   fall   and   are  built 
And  those  that  build  them 

gay- 
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t's  great  to  be  on  this  big 
i  of  green  again,  looking  onto 
that  blue  ocean." 


love  the  evenings  here  — 
)reeze  through  the  open  windows, 
sound  of  the  tree  frogs 
crickets." 
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The  Ford  model 


Saul  F  riedman's  article  ["In  Praise 
of  Ignorance,"  August]  relating  Vice- 
President  F  ord's  career  and  expertise 
is  well  written  and  beautifully  inno- 
cent. However,  Friedman  doesn't 
mention  Ford's  adamant  sponsorship 
of  a  proposed  impeachment  of  Jus- 
tice William  0.  Douglas,  ostensibly 
for  publishing  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine of  which  Ford  disapproved.  This 
plan  made  headlines  for  months  until 
vsi-cr  heads  in  the  Republican  party 
quashed  it.  Ford  was  not  as  eager 
to  pursue  righteousness  in  the  matter 
of  passing  judgment  on  his  old 
friend  Richard  Nixon.  Fm  forced  to 
concur  with  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian: "We  needed  a  Lincoln,  but  got 
a  Ford  instead." 

Ole  Lilleland 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Editor's  note:  The  thirty-eighth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  himself 
reminded  the  nation  that  it's  getting 
a  Ford,  not  a  Lincoln. 

Critics  and  criticism 

I  must  suppose  that  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  my  work  and  with  the 
©pinions  I  have  expressed  over  the 
years,  or  even  anyone  who  carefully 
read  the  passages  from  my  recent 
book  Sincerity  and  Authenticity 
which  Saul  Bellow  quoted  and  com- 
mented on  in  his  recent  essay  ["Ma- 
chines and  Storybooks,"  August], 
will  not  require  my  statement  that  Mr. 
Bellow  has  misrepresented  my  views, 
to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  exactly  in- 
verting their  intention.  To  anyone 
who  failed  to  see  that  this  is  the  case 
and  who  is  interested  either  in  what 
I  actually  said  or  in  the  critical  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  of  one  of  our  no- 
table novelists,  I  suggest  a  small  com- 
parative study  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Sincerity  and  Authenticity  and  Mr. 
Bellow's  interpretation  of  it. 


This  constitutes  my  chief  response 
to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bellow's 
strange  performance.  As  to  its  tone, 
I  would  call  attention  to  his  curious- 
ly contemptuous  attitude  toward  in- 
tellectuals, especially  professors.  He 
is,  of  course,  a  distinguished  member 
of  both  groups. 

Lionel  Trillinc 
Aspen,  Colo. 

Saul  Bellow  replies: 

So  Professor  Trilling  and  I  do  not 
disagree  after  all,  and  I  suppose  that 
I  have  been  unfair  to  him.  But  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  his  position  is 
clearly  stated.  His  essay  is  anything 
but  clear.  Why  is  he  surprised  by  my 
misinterpretation?  His  surprise  sur- 
prises me.  He  cites  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
Walter  Benjamin  on  the  end  of  story- 
telling and  J.  H.  Plumb  on  the  de- 
cline of  narrative  history.  Does  he 
indicate  anywhere  that  he  disagrees 
with  these  authors?  He  does  not.  He 
writes  obscurely,  and  I  read  impa- 
tiently. Enough  said.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  this  unhappy  question 
are  advised  to  read  his  essay  and 
judge  for  themselves. 

Internal  security 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two 
errors  in  Murray  Kempton's  "The 
Sound  of  Tinkling  Brass"  [August] . 

Mr.  Kempton  states:  "Otto  Otep- 
ka,  a  State  Department  security  offi- 
cer,  undertook    to    alert  ordinary 
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Americans  to  what  he 
be  the  peril  of  Commur  ;t 
in  our  foreign  policy  by  ij 
sonnel  files  to  a  Congra  <j 
tigating  committee." 

Mr.  Otepka  had  tes  if 
the  Senate  Internal  Secu  j 
mittee  to  the  effect  that  n 
widespread  laxity  in  thf  u 
tion  of  required  security  ai 
in  the  State  Departrr  ll 
pies  of  laxity  included 
ing  of  security  clearance 
of  clearances,  and  horiz<  ti 
designed  to  evade  secui  f 
ments.  When  Mr.  Otepkifl 
denied  under  oath  that  |l 
of  laxness  were  valid,  hlj 
by  the  committee  to  subi 
statements  with  evidencqj 
ka  thereupon  supplied  C 
evidence  to  the  comm 
proved  laxity  as  charged 
that  his  superiors  had 
oath.  This  was  the  descri 
beginning  of  the  Otepka 
appeared  in  the  publishe 
the  Senate  Internal  Secur 
mittee.  The  documentary 
gave  to  the  committee  t 
charges  consisted  of 
which  were  classified  '"cc 
not  personnel  files.  Fo 
Otepka  was  demoted,  ar 
for  over  five  years.  The  S 
ment  officials  who  had  per 
selves  were  never  put  on 

Elsewhere    in  the 
Kempton  implies  that  Ra 
charges  of  safety  defects 
vair  were  valid.  In  the 
1972,  after  extensive  in^ 
the  Corvair  was  given  a  cl 
health  by  the  National  Higj 
fic  Safety  Administration.] 
sion  was  concurred  with  b 
in  the  decision-making  pre 
including  policy  makerst 
and    technical    staff.  Mi 
charges  were  not  substanti 
Reel 
Chairman  of 
Accuracy  in  IV 
Washin 
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it  could  change  a  woman's  life... 
id  the  only  woman's  magazine 
that  would  even 
think  of  publishing  them. 
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1.  How  to  Draw  a  Personalized,  Humanist 
Marriage  Contract 

2.  Does  the  Women's  Movement  Have  a 
Sense  of  Humor? 

3.  Can  You  Be  Jewish  and  a  Feminist  at  the 
Same  Time? 

4.  A  Children's  Bill  of  Rights 

5.  Lesbian  Mothers 

6.  Black  Women  as  Hollywood  Sees  and 
Sells  Them 

7.  Billie  Jean  Evens  the  Score 

8.  You  Can  Form  a  Rape  Crisis  Center  in 
Your  Community— and  Learn  Some 
Rape-Prevention  Tactics  for  Yourself 

9.  Ms.  Readers'  Continuing  Dialogue  with 
Jane  Alpert  from  the  Underground 

10.  How  To  Run  For  Political  Office— and  Win! 

11.  218  Non-Sexist  Toys  for  the  Children 
in  Your  Life 

12.  What  Your  Clothes  Tell  About  Your  Politics 

13.  Child  Care  Leave  for  Fathers 

14.  Mobilizing  for  Women's  Studies 

15.  Breast  Cancer— A  Patient's  Bill  of  Rights 

16.  Vaginitis:  Shame  Can't  Cure  It 

17.  Guidelines  for  Household  Workers  and 
Their  Employers 

Doesn't  this  sound  like  the  kind  of  open- 
ended,  honest  magazine  you've  been  looking 
for  all  your  life?  And  this  is  just  a  sample  of 
the  many  candid,  vitally  important  articles 
you'll  be  reading  in  Ms.  every  month.  With 
special  features  and  wonderful  short  stories 
by  some  of  today's  best  writers,  Ms.  satisfies 
the  total  person  you  are— and  the  fuller,  richer 
person  you're  trying  to  be.  Why  not  take  the 
first  step  and  return  the  coupon  right  now? 
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123  Garden  Street 
Marion,  Ohio  43302 

Yes.  I  do  want  to  receive  the  next  12  issues  of  Ms.  Magazine 
Please  begin  my  subscription  and  bill  me  just  $10.00 
I  understand  that  this  is  a  $2  00  savings  over  the  regular 
single  copy  price 

Name  


Address. 
City  


.State. 


-Zip- 


GAME 


TIME  MACHINE 


by  Teresa  Gerbers,  Glenmont,  N.Y. 


-Mi|)|M>-<-  tin-  barriers  of  time  abruptly  (rumpled,  and 
.ill  of  history's  most  famous  and  infamous  personalities 
urn-  suddenly  and  uncompromisingly  faced  with  one  an- 
other. \\  hat  would  they  say?  Imagine  the  confrontations: 

Bobby  Kiggs  tells  Susan  B.  Anthony:  "Put  the  banner 
down,  honey,  and  fix  me  a  sandwich." 

Cleopatra  wiggles  her  finger  at  Venus  de  Milo:  "For  a 
lat  girl,  you  don't  sweat  much." 

Stalin  admonishes  Cromwell:  "The  trouble  with  you. 
Ollie,  is  you  don't  have  a  sense  of  humor." 

I  his  month  we  invite  readers  to  thrust  history's  most 
powerful,  evil,  saintly,  beautiful,  and  clever  people  into 
direct  confrontation.  Let  them  smother  each  other  in 


admiring  embraces,  or  smugly  blast  themselves 
pent-up  jealousies  of  all  the  ages. 

Send  your  entry  on  a  postcard  to  'Time  } 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  Y 
10016,  no  later  than  October  9.  Entrie-  become 
erty  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Winning  entries  wi 
lished  in  the  December  issue.  Decision  of  the 
final. 

First  Prize:  200  Years — //  Bicentennial  i 
History  of  the  United  States  I  l!.S.  News&  \\  m  id 

Runners-up:  A  Plug-Mate  lamp. 


\\  inners  of  "The  Vlailbag,"  the  Au- 
gust »ame  that  asked  readers  to  pen 
letters  circumventing  uncomfortable 
situations  in  historv  and  legend,  are: 

First  Prize 

A  Treasury  of  Traditional  Wisdom,  by 
Whilall  N.  Perrv  I  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter I  : 

From  Helen  of  Troy — Dear  Menelaus: 
Forgive  the  abrupt  departure,  but  Paris 
it.  the  spring  is  irresistible. 

— Theodore  Hatlen 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Runners-up 

>m  in  the  Easy  Chair,  edited  by  John 
Fischer  (University  of  Illinois  Press): 

From  Marie  Antoinette — To  the  Peo- 
ple of  France:  My  recent  remark  to 
the  bakers  of  France  was  not  a  casual 
statement,  but  an  order. 

— Karen  C.  Karcher 
Chicago,  111. 

From  Judas — Dear  Jesus:  Much  as  I 
would  like  to  be  with  you  and  Peter  in 
your  vigil  on  Passover,  I  have  a  prior 
commitment  which  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  break. 

— George  W.  Carson,  Jr. 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 

From  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — Dear  Hes- 
ter: In  reference  to  your  letter  .  .  . 

— John  Yetka 
Athens,  Ga. 

From  Henry  VIII — Dear  Anne:  I  can- 
celed your  appointment  at  the  hair- 
dresser's. 

— Gloria  Rosenthal 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


From  Richard  M.  Nixon — Dear  Mr. 
Carnegie:    I    wish    a    refund   on  the 
course  I  took.     — Diane  Bada-Antista 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

From  John  Connally — Dear  Dick:  I 
can't  recall  ever  saying  that  1  wanted 
to  be  President  unless  I  saw  you  at  one 
of  LBJ's  barbecues.  But  that's  unlikely, 
you  see,  because  he  had  a  list .  .  . 

— John  J.  Crosson 
Ben  Lomond,  Calif. 

From  Richard  M.  Nixon— Dear  Mr. 
Dean:  Did  we  have  a  conversation  on 
March  21  ? 

— Dan  Barton 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

From  George  McGovern — Dear  Tom: 
It  seems  I  am  always  getting  my  per- 
centage figures  turned  around. 

— William  C.  Clement 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

From  Alexander  Hamilton — Dear  Aa- 
ron :  On  second  thought  .  .  . 

—Dr.  J.  Ted  Best 
Sea  Level,  N.C. 

From  Ramses  II — Dear  Moses:  After 
being  plagued  with  indecision,  the 
Egyptian  government  has  finally  agreed 
to  provide  exit  papers  for  your  peo- 
ple. If  you  find  a  Hilton  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land  .  .  . 

— Mrs.  Shirley  Driks 
New  York,  N.Y. 

From  No-Stretch  Stockings,  Inc. — Dear 
Mr.  DeSalvo:  In  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry on  our  "no-stretch  guarantee".  . . 

— Kay  Finkbeiner 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


From    Sen.    Joseph  McCar 
Mr.  Welch:  I  saw  red  whe 
you  were  involved  in  this  A 
—Reginald 
De 

From  John  the  Baptist — You 
It  has  come  to  my  attention! 
comments  concerning  your  p 
fairs  have  been  erroneously 
to  me. 

— H. 

Syra 

I 

From  President  Eisenho 
Sherman  Adams:  I  realize  IS 
shire  winters  are  cold,  but  . 

—Lad 
Southf 

From  President  Kennedy — i 
ta:  Has  anyone  explained  I 
tages  of  having  missile  bases 
—Mar 
New  Kensi« 

From  Bella  Abzug — Dear  L( 
to  register  a  complaint  reg 
inconsistency  of  the  puni 
Adam  versus  that  of  Eve,  a 
— Harr 
Jacksoi 

From  President  Nixon — De. 
Bernstein  and  Woodward: 
dorial  positions  have  suddei 
up  overseas,  and  .  .  . 

—A.  W 
A 

From  Bud  Abbott- — Dear  Loi 
In  response  to  your  query,  ' 

first?"  .  .  . 

— H.  A. 
Manchester  ( 


FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 
U2     Those  who  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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ion  of  Harper's  is  de- 
dp  people  with  common 
together.  Use  this  space 
tin  board:  if  you  read 
rat  interests  you,  write  to 
involved;  if  youd  like 
to  share  in  your  project, 
ibout  it  so  we  can  post  it. 
will  print: 
from    individuals  or 
are  looking  for  others 
milarly,  or  for  sources  of 

IES  recounting  specific 
■  how  netivorks  have  been 
1  what   they've  accom- 

IllMTIES  providing  infor- 
mal various  network  instru- 
\iodicals,  catalogues,  con- 
hat  are  easily  available 
vrally  known, 
n  any  topic  are  welcome, 
ress  them  to  Networks, 
agazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
ork,  N.Y.  10016.  Because 
nitations,  we  have  a  spe- 
for  brevity  and  crispness, 
srve  the  right  to  edit  ac- 


UNITY 

iorities 

It  Does  Concern  is  a 
led  to  stimulate  and  en- 
tion  through  exchange  of 
nformation  about  energy 
is,  and  programs,"  writes 
R,  Larke  of  11592  Sunset 
Los  Angeles,  California 
)rder  to  find  out  how  peo- 
energy  should  be  used, 
come  up  with  a  question- 
i  he  is  mailing  to  govern- 
ials,    oil-company  presi- 
lemics,  and  anyone  else 
like  to  participate.  He's 
hing  a  newsletter  to  let 
w  the  results  of  his  poll, 
ovide  a  forum  of  sorts 
se  concerned  with  energy 
i  especially  interested  in 


hearing  about  ideas  or  plans  to  bet- 
ter obtain  and  use  energy. 

QUERY 

Meat  Causes  Tension? 

Mariette  Risley  of  1027-A  East  de 
la  Guerra  Street,  Santa  Barbara, 
California  93103  writes:  "When 
meat  prices  went  up,  I  began  search- 
ing for  other  sources  of  protein.  My 
first  month  of  meatless  dieting  left 
me  feeling  a  little  tired,  but  now 
I  sleep  better,  have  better  health, 
and  even  my  forty-plus  complex- 
ion has  improved.  My  nerves  have 
gotten  steadier,  too,  possibly  be- 
cause not  eating  meat  means  not 
consuming  the  adrenaline  that  gets 
pumped  into  the  animals'  systems 
just  before  they're  slaughtered.  I 
have  come  up  with  a  diet  that  in- 
cludes necessary  nutrients  and  pro- 
tein and  is  fairly  low  in  calories  and 
fats.  I  would  like  to  share  what  I 
have  learned,  and  would  be  interest- 
ed in  hearing  from  others  who  have 
been  experimenting  similarly." 

STRATEGY 

New  Saddle  for  an  Old  Horse 

Phase  One  of  American  politics  was 
when  you  personally  knew  your  Con- 
gressman and  slapped  his  horse  on 
the  rear  end  when  he  galloped  off  to 
Washington.  Phase  Two  was  when 
the  only  way  you  even  heard  of  your 
Congressman  was  through  the  news- 
papers. But  now  a  handful  of  people 
in  Oregon  are  restructuring  the  ma- 
chinery of  political  dialogue  to  bring 
the  people  and  the  pols  back  togeth- 
er. Phase  Three  might  become  an  era 
of  media  referendum,  caucus  ballot- 
ing, and  computer  tally  feedback. 

In  Portland  last  summer,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  and 
local  educational  groups  sponsored 
two  SYNCON  (Synergistic  Conver- 
gence )  radio  referendums.  The  lis- 
teners were  asked  to  define  both  the 


big  questions  and  the  answers,  and 
the  results  were  collated  and  beamed 
back  out  across  the  airwaves.  A  sec- 
ond group  called  Bend  in  the  River 
(cofounded  by  writer  Ken  Kesey) 
held  a  caucus  of  100  delegates  elec- 
ted at  town  meetings,  and  together 
they  drew  up  a  multiple-choice  bal- 
lot listing  the  ten  most  significant 
problems  of  the  state  and  country. 
The  ballot  was  published  in  half  a 
million  newspapers  and  handouts 
across  Oregon,  and  the  completed 
forms  were  mailed  back  for  colla- 
tion and  analysis. 

The  conclusions  of  both  polling 
efforts  was  that  Oregon  needs:  (1) 
more  media  referendums;  (  2  I  alter- 
native health  and  educational  facili- 
ties; (3)  reduced  energy  consump- 
tion, expanded  energy  sources,  and 
less  pollution;  (4)  a  progressive  en- 
ergy-use tax;  (5)  education  on  re- 
cycling; (6)  a  state  energy  agency; 
and  ( 7 )  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
power,  with  a  vote  to  decide  future 
policy. 

Media  referendums  are  "a  new 
style  of  politics  toward  action,"  say 
the  leaders,  "not  pretty  plans  and 
pacifying  platitudes.  The  workers 
are  changed  by  the  process  itself, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
benefits.  We  did  it,  and  so  can  you." 

To  learn  how  to  set  up  media  ref- 
erendums and  caucus  balloting  in 
your  community  or  state,  or  to  ar- 
range for  speakers  with  experience 
in  setting  up  these  systems,  write  to 
the  Uni-versing  Center,  1520  South- 
east 37th  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
97214. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Publications 

Two  Quaker  non-registrants  are 
apparently  the  first  draft  resisters 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  viola- 
tions committed  after  the  Indochina 
cease-fire  and  the  end  of  regular  in- 
ductions," reports  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  Conscientious  Objectors  in 
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the  July  17,  1974,  edition  of  their 
News  Notes.  If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  about  the  work  of  the 
CCCO,  or  would  like  to  subscribe  to 
their  newsletter,  you  can  reach  them 
at  2016  W  alnut  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19103. 

Win  is  a  weekly  newsletter  dedicat- 
ed to  "joy.  affirmation,  chaos,  flower* 
tu  tin  enemy,  terror  to  the  Old  Left, 
innovation  to  the  New,  yellow  sub- 
marine- and  white  bicycles,  civil  dis- 
obedience and  noncooperation,  resis- 
tance, and  jail.  But  mostly  Win  is 
about  peace  and  freedom  ami  how  to 
reach  it."  If  this  pique?  your  interest, 
you  can  find  out  more  about  the 
publication  by  writing  Win.  P.O. 
Box  517.  Bifton,  New  York  12471. 

1 3 tli  Moon  is  a  women  -  literary 
magazine  that  began  as  a  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  enterprise,  and  i- 
now  trying  to  invoke  women  from 
across  the  country.  Published  twice 
a  year,  13tli  Moon  offers  works  by 
some  of  the  best-known  modern 
poets,  but  much  of  the  material 
comes  from  unsolicited  manuscript- 
by  previously  unpublished  authors. 
According  to  the  editors,  the  maga- 
zine is  directed  toward  all  women:  it 
is  not  a  "feminist"  publication,  but 
it  does  not  exclude  feminist  material. 
Quality  is  the  only  criterion  for  se- 
lection. No  advertising  is  included. 
If  you  (I  like  to  subscribe  1 82  a 
year  i  or  send  in  your  poems,  write 
to  Ellen  Marie  Bissert.  30  Seaman 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10034.  In- 
clude a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope with  submissions. 

QUERY 

TAP  Leaks 

Jerry  Smetzer.  executive  director  of 
the  Fairbanks  Town  and  Village  As- 
sociation, writes:  "We  are  confront- 
ed with  what  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or Morton  called  the  biggest  private 
construction  project  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Now  that  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  be- 
gun,  Alaskans  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous  lack  of  information  about  it.  We 
are  developing  a  network  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  construction  so 
that  officials  may  resolve  them  before 
they  become  serious.'"  Smetzer  asks 
readers  to  let  him  know  if  they  can 
help  set  up  the  Impact  Information 
Center  in  Fairbanks.  This  includes 
both  people  who  have  access  to  in- 


formation about  the  pipeline  and 
others  who  could  serve  as  conduits 
and  processors  of  the  news.  Anyone 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  who  would 
like  to  get  involved  in  the  project 
can  get  more  information  from  the 
Impact  Information  Center.  P.O. 
Box  1267.  Fairbanks.  Alaska  99707. 

OPPORTUNITY 
Playing  At  Pharaoh 

Would  you  like  to  help  design  a 
city,  build  it.  and  then  move  in?  A 
Los  Angeles  group  called  Experi- 
mental Cities  is  now  recruiting  peo- 
ple to  help  devise,  and  construct 
Earthlab.  which  will  begin  as  a 
village  of  1,000  and  expand  to  the 
point  deemed  desirable  by  its  citi- 
zens. The  project  is  only  in  the  blue- 
print stage  right  now,  so  if  you're  in- 
terested in  it,  you  probably  can  still 
influence  its  character  and  location. 
According  to  the  directors,  who  are 
land  planners,  architects,  geologists, 
and  ecologists.  Earthlab  will  be  a 
"decentralized.  open-participation, 
communication  community.  Those 
with  skills  and  interest  will  prepare 
the  data-base,  plan  the  community  , 
and  construct  the  first  village.  Our 
target  date  is  July  L  1976.  We  hope 
that  the  village  will  herald  a  new. 
humanistic  era  in  the  nation  -  third 
century."  For  more  information, 
write  to  Genevieve  Marcus.  Ph.D.. 
Director  of  Philosophy  and  Be- 
search.  Experimental  Cities.  11747 
Bellagio  Boad.  Suite  8.  Los  Angele-. 
California  90049. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Connecting  Craftsmen 

Calling  yourself  a  craftsman  is  one 
thing:  selling  your  wares  is  another. 
If  you  haven't  perfected  your  craft, 
and  your  material  isn't  quite  as  good 
as  the  next  person's,  there's  no  rea- 
son  anyone  should  buy  your  work 
and  not  his.  But  if  your  products  are 
good,  and  could  be  better,  then  you 
might  benefit  by  joining  the  Con- 
nection. 

The  Connection  is  a  new,  nation- 
wide organization  that  has  put  out  a 
204-page  access-to-tools  publication 
i  similar  to  the  W  hole  Earth  Catalog  I 
and  also  sets  up  several  ways  arti- 
sans and  craftsmen  can  sell  their 
products.  First,  you  can  submit  at  no 
cost  three  to  six  color  slides  of  your 
products  for  the  Connection's  crafts 
catalogue,  scheduled  for  early  next 


year.  Second,  you  can  i 
through  their  monthly 
which  comes  free  if  you  a 
ber  of  the  Connection.  Thi 
ganization  is  attempting  t 
distribution  system  for  cot 
and  small-farm  produce. 

This  gargantuan  enterp 
brainchild  of  two  men,  nai 
gesh  and  Zubin,  who  say  I 
like  to  hear  from  anyone 
in  working  with  them.  1 
them,  or  to  get  more  in 
write  to  their  publisher,  Pr 
P.O.  Box  224-H,  Ojai, 
93023.  I  Look  for  a  revi 
catalogue  in  next  month's 
Living.  ) 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Conferences.  Festivals 


Wanted  by  the  Law — 
ence  on  women  and  the  le 

-will  be  sponsored  by  Syr  : 
versity  on  Saturday.  Oc  | 
Judith  Younger.  Dean  of 
cuse  Law  School,  and  5 1 
Krupsak.  New  York  legi;  c 
scheduled  to  speak  at  th 
ence.  which  is  open  to  a  i 
W<  orkshop-  and  panels  wil  < 
employ  merit  in  law  and  la  i 
ment.  sex  discrimination,  t 
vorce.  and  welfare  rights, 
services  and  help  in  findi  i 
modations  will  be  provide  F 
formation  or  reservations  I 
Women's  Law  Caucus,  E. 
Hall.  Syracuse  Law  Sch> . 
cuse.  New  York  13210. 

St.  Andrew's  College  ii 
burg.  North  Carolina,  is  < 
ing  a  three-part  festival  ,i 
called  "New  Voices  from  tl  » 
The  first  part,  to  be  held 
27-28.  will  feature  an  Aj 
film  group  called  Appal: 
second,  scheduled  for  Octo 
will  combine  the  staff  of  tl 
publication,  Mother  Ear 
with  several  well-known 
mentalists.  possibly  Barry 
er  and  Paul  Erlich;  and  th» 
be  held  November  8-9.  wil 
the  work  of  Southern  Voic 
lanta-based  human-rights 
tion.  Lectures,  concerts,  di 
hibits,  and  workshops  wj 
pany  all  three  weekends, 
information,  write  to  F. 
Jones,  English  Program  < 
St.  Andrew's  College.  La 
North  Carolina  28352. 


WANTED! 


DIRTY  BUSINESS  is  an  overwhelming  indictment  of  corporate-political 
wrongdoing  at  we,  the  people's  expense. 

iere,  catalogued  and  tabulated,  are  the  dirty  deals  involving  Howard  Hughes, 
ITT,  Robert  Vesco,  John  Connally,  General  Electric,  Richard  Nixon,  Bebe 
Rebozo,  the  Ford  Foundation,  Mudge  Rose,  Russell  Long,  General  Motors, 

Wilbur  Mills,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  literally  hundreds  more. 

Vitally  important  reading  for  every  American  who  wants  to  know  whose 

hand  is  in  his  pocket. 


$10.95  at  your  bookstore,  or  call  toll-free  800  645-9040: 
in  New  York  State,  call  800  832-9100;  in  Long  Island 
call  5  1 6  649- 1 300  and  ask  for  Extension  1 37. 


Please  send  me. 


.copies  of  Dirty  Business  by  Ovid 


Demaris  at  $10.95  a  copy. 

Mail  your  orders  to:  Harper's  Magazine  Press 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Send  to: 

Name  


Address. 
Cirv  


State. 


.Zip. 


L 


J 


CLASSIFIED 


CI.  \  SSI  I  II- 1)  R  A  I  I-  s 

Rules:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10$  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20$  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
TRAVEL 
Outward    Bound/West    Africa.  PrT 
vately  conducted  trips  through  Togo, 
Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  Niger.  De- 
signed  for   the   rugged  individualist 
who  seeks  the  challenge  of  adven- 
turous, simple  living,  and  communi- 
cations  with   a   civilization   he  has 
never  known.  Write  Outward  Bound/ 
West    Africa,    285    Washington  St., 
Marblehead,  Mass.  01945. 
Medical    kit    for    the  international 
traveler — medical  needs  in  compact 
case    plus    worldwide    directory  of 
English-speaking  doctors;  $12.  Medi- 
Kits;   P.O.  63,  JN,   Lexington,  Ky. 
40501. 

The  most  exciting  part  of  travel 
through  Britain  is  that  you're  con- 
stantly discovering  what  you  want  to 
see  next.  Each  new  sight  triggers  a 
new  change  in  plans.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  fortunate  few  with  time  and 
leisure  to  improvise,  a  good  way  is 
to  travel  by  rail.  A  $70  21-day  Brit- 
Rail  Pass  will  let  you  wander  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  any 
order  you  please.  (10%  surcharge  af- 
ter August  1.)  We  have  other  passes 
if  you  stay  longer  or  less,  but  please 
note,  you  must  buy  them  here.  Write 
BritRail  Travel  International,  Dept. 
131-23,   P.O.  Box  S,  Staten  Island, 

N.Y.  10305.  

The  gray  whale  and  its  breeding 
grounds:  An  8-day  trip  off  Baja 
California.  Questers  Worldwide  Na- 
ture Tours  has  chartered  the  MV/ 
Cape  Polaris  to  observe  the  gray 
whale  and  its  newborn  calves  in 
their  winter  home.  Tour  members 
also  see  marine  birds,  sea  lions,  and 
seals.  Sailing  San  Diego  January  31; 
expert  leadership.  Write  for  1975  Di- 
rectory describing  this  and  33  other 
nature  tours.  Questers  Tours  and 
Travel,  Inc.,  Dept.  HM,  257  Park 
Avenue  South,  N.Y.C.  10010. 


Worldwide  freighter  guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-car- 
carrying  freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21 
H  Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HV,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Tobago,  W.I. — Cottages,  all  sizes, 
locations,  rates.  Completely  equipped. 
Tobago  Cottage  Owners  Association, 
Box  194,  Tobago. 

Canadian  government  lands — from 
$5/acre!  Vacation  paradises,  farm- 
ing or  investment  opportunities! 
"Canadian  Land  Opportunities"  in- 
cludes complete  information.  Send 
$2  (money-back  guarantee).  Canadian 
International,  Box  6586-HW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 


You 

free! 
2217, 

can   still   acquire  public 
Government  Land  Digest, 
Norman,  Okla.  73069. 

land 
Box 

RESORTS 

Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

VACATIONS 
Relaxed      island      tropadise — Motel 
rooms,    efficiencies,    endless  beach, 
pool.  Write  Rod  and  Ruth  Happel, 
Caribe    Adventure    Inn,    Box  158-C, 

Sanibel  Island,  Fla.  33957.  

Enjoy  a  new  vacation  experience — 
where  you  choose — rent-free.  Write 
Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box  3007, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 
The  quiet  coastal  village  of  Kenne- 
bunkport,  enjoyed  by  guests  of  old 
sea  captain's  estate.  Brochure  and 
reservations:  (207)  967-3141.  The 
Captain  Lord  Mansion,  Box  527, 
Kennebunkport,  Me.  04046. 

COLLECTORS 
Collect    military    medals.    List,  50$. 
Vernon,  Box  387-HM,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 

11510.  

Award-winning  collectors  series  of 
airplane  prints.  Full-color  9  x  12 
lithographs  ready  to  frame.  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Johns-Byrne  Co.,  161 
W.  Harrison,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 
Delftware,  silver-plated  spoons  from 
Holland.  DRC  Enterprises,  7421 
Troy  Manor  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45424. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Playing  the  recorder  Is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  bala- 
laikas,  thumb  pianos,  harps.  From 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  $19.95. 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  Denver, 
Colo.  80215. 

The  Harpsichord  quarterly.  Definitive 
articles  on  buying,  building,  playing, 
tuning.  Photographs.  Drawings.  Inter- 
views. Letters.  $8  annually  (non-U. S. 
$9).  Box  4323-H,  Denver,  Colo.  80204. 
TAPES 

8-track  tapes.  52$.  Directory  Manu- 
facturers,  $3.  Star  Enterprises,  35- 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
Behavioral    sciences    tape    library — 

Leading  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists discuss  psychotherapy,  schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents,  drugs,  human 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cassettes.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Over  300  tapes  for  sale  or 
rental.  BSTL,  Dept.  808,  240  Grand 
Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 

RECORDS 
Show  albums — rare,  out-of-print  LPs. 
52-pg.  list,  50$.  Broadway/Hollywood 
Recordings,  Georgetown,  Conn.  06829. 
No  way  to  get  Malvina  Reynolds' 
LPs — "outrageously  funny,"  "great 
depth  and  character" — except  by 
mail  order.  Send  to  Schroder  Music, 
2027  Parker,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 
for  brochure. 

STAMPS 

The  stamps  of  a  country  reflect  its 
history  and  culture.  300  different 
Canada  only  $5.  Saiga,  Box  1266, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada  K7L  4Y8. 
GAMES 

Organized  Crime — Adult  Strategy/ 
Psychology  board  game.  Uncondi- 
tional money-back  guarantee.  $10.95 
ppd.  (Mass.  plus  3%)  or  free  bro- 
chure. Koplow  Games,  Box  965-D, 

Hull,  Mass.  02045.  

Intellectually  stimulating  "Quarter- 
back" strategy  game,  $3.50.  808  Lon- 
don, Sarnia,  Canada. 

COLOR  SLIDES 
Listings-samples,    $1.    Visuals  D-20, 
440   N.W.    130th    St.,    Miami,  Fla. 
33168. 

ART 

Everyone   Must  Bare   His  Crotch — 

Finnegans  Wake.  10"x26"  silk-screen 
print,  $10.  Mulder,  P.O.  Box  334, 
Dallas,  Ore.  97338. 
Dramatic  original  paintings,  ideal  for 
your  home  and  office.  Many  sub- 
jects to  reflect  your  taste.  Six  sizes. 
Deluxe  mounting.  Write  for  free 
colorful  mini-print.  Orika  Studio, 
4-HA,  4729  Glenwood  Park,  Erie,  Pa. 
16509. 

ANTIQUES 
Early  American  antiques.  Exciting 
monthly  magazine  features  historic 
houses,  unique  Americana,  shopping 
tips,  identification  and  care  of  an- 
tiques, shows,  auctions  with  prices, 
craftsmen,  coming  events.  $8/year. 
Sample  75$.  Early  American  An- 
tiques, Dept.  204,  New  Hope,  Pa.  18938. 

GOURMETS 

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 


Aikido— Korean  Karate — Kung  Fu — Tai  Chi — Zen  Archery — unique  sum- 
mer programs  in  self-defense,  mind-body  harmony,  and  meditation  taught 
by  oriental  masters.  For  information  write  immediately.  Enrollment  limit- 
ed. Aspen  Academy  of  Martial  Arts,  P.O.  Box  1939,  Aspen,  Colo.  81611. 


I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  PERSON 
WHO  UNDERSTANDS  PEOPLE 

By  all  standards  I  am  considered  an  attractive  (unattached)  female;  age 
40.  self-sustaining,  busy  executive;  seeking  a  compatible  person  that  is 
understanding  and  has  compassion  for  people.  Must  be  intelligent,  active 
executive  or  professional  (unattached)  under  50,  preferably  living  in 
greater  New  York  area.  Please  write  in  detail. 
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Tea  devotees  savor  w 
select  teas.  Grace  Tc: 
Dept.  W04,  799  Broad 
10003.  Free  brochure. 

SCHOOLS' 
College  degree  at  home, 
of  subjects  including  Law 
Williams  College,  915  O 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  8750 
Study  programs  in  Franc 
fine  arts,  performing  an 
mation:  Paris  American 
Rue  des  Ursulines,  Par 
Acupuncture  training,  hoi 
gram  and  supplies.  Hing 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M 
Non-residence  degrees! 
grees.  Nationwide  facult 
$3.    UNITED  STATES 
AMERICA,  Box  4552-r 
ton,  D.C.  20017. 
High  Mowing  School— 
9-12.    College  preparal 
Steiner/Waldorf  approa 
ceramics,  organic  gardi  I 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eu  3 
ing,  drama,  music,  scu 
ed  ,    carpentry.    200  w  1  I 
Call/write   Mr.  Pratt,  \  \  - 
03086.  (603)  654-2391.    j  *" 
Alternative  futures  stud 
tures  Lab,  Box  120,  A 
Providence,  R.I.  02901. 

CATALOG!! 

Catalogues!  Receive  mai 

Directory,  $1.  11618  Fu;  § 
ver  Spring,  Md.  20902 
700-page  catalogue.  Low  . 
Diamonds,    jewelry,   si  |  ,i 
hunting,  fishing,  campin  i 
refundable.  Herter's,  Ini 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093.    j!  'I 
Free  catalogue  of  pot 
household    items.  Sum 
2238,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85:1  { 
Free  32 -page   color  c:  i  i 
help  handicraft  gifts  fi  i  T 
tries.  SERRV  Program,  i  i  j 
Service    Center,    Box  ,i. 
Windsor,  Md.  21776. 
Bicentennial  products  c;  .  u 
Write:   Box  681,  Kaim  I  | 
California,  Pa.  15419.  i 

BOOKS 

Publish  your  book!  Jon  1 

ful    authors:    publicity,  m 
promotion,  beautiful  be  I 
jects  invited.   Send  foi  o  t 
script   report   and  det: 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  H  .  • 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 
25%  discount  on  new  I  it 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland,  # 
Fiction,  mysteries,  war,  1° 
catalogue.    Sunmount  4k 
145-H,  Willowdale.  Ont  i 
Codex  Shambhala — A  pi  >  1 
to  books  on  Eastern  re  ! 
ern  mysticism,  and  depl  ( 
Sample,  25$.  Shambhal.jl 
2482     Telegraph,     Ber  ! 

94704.   ,  I 

Free  booklet  of  your    i  r 
today  for  list  of  subji 
Rt.  2,  Box  104-B,  Blot  ' 
35031. 

  • 

Publishers'  overstock: 

Free.  Bookseller,  30- 
Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 
Vermont  children's  boi 

tion  sent  on  request.  V 
roads  Press,  Box  333-1  ))• 
Vt.  05673. 
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~m  ew  books.  Book- 
ed St..  N.Y.C.  10017. 
i~3  )  e  st  rue  (ion:  Mod- 
\tm  loral  Insensitivity. 
nl  r's  new  book  ex- 
■ajf  modern  weapons 

K  attitudes  toward 
K    urges  that  we 

I  ns  of  restraint  in 
jm  new  patriotism 
»  the  entire  human 
■Cuil  calls  this  "an 
Mow  at  your  book- 
IM95  to  the  West- 
|  '05  Witherspoon 
Alia,  Pa.  19107. 

1  lit  bibliography — 

i:  extant,  over  800 
Rjf  ■  City  Research, 
> -alls,  Wis.  54022. 
S  PADS 

iei  pads.  Unique  de~ 
■j  gifts.  Free  cata- 

■  1785-H,  Los  Ange- 

■  nt  books 

}3  >tes.  Fair  prices. 
I  H,  Mendham,  N.J. 

■  we'll  get  it!  Free 

1:hicago  book 

3i 1,  Chicago  Heights, 

1  finder,   Box  663, 

■  «lif.    93955.  Send 


f INTERESTS 

■  I  profit!  Hundreds 

■  The  Writer's  Work- 
liure  about  Learn- 
p  Box  1716,  Newport 
Y.  3 


(•  .,  writing,  editing, 

■  s.  Reasonable.  Per- 
Jantial.  Professional 
Itrch,  Box  120-A, 
1)328. 

1  rts,  academic  writ- 
I  ibjects.  Reasonable. 
I  idential.  Profession- 
1  RC  Research,  Box 

I /ash.  99328.  

fuialyzed,  criticized: 
1  273,  Coral  Gables, 

I  lLee  RED.  $1  ppd. 
Ibols,  46  Belleview 

f  J.J.  07405.  

m  well-typed  manu- 
Press,  Rt.  1,  Box 
s,  Texas  78336. 
h,  writing.  Send  for 
iucational  Research, 
a  Park,  Washington, 
15.  

g,  editing,  rewrites, 
ox  2435-HM,  Pasa- 

fation — detailed  anal- 
criticism.  Editing, 

.-writing.  Research. 
Associates,  3978 
Calif.  93726. 

nd  SASE  and  some 
P  O.  Box  453,  Ma- 

3.   

is  available  to  Amer- 
th  edition,  1974,  80 
id  to  P.E.N.  Amer- 

■  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

ight  for  fresh  book 
*lo  poetry.  Bricks  & 
ox  40754,  San  Fran- 
10. 


Editing,  typing  manuscripts,  cassettes. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 

Calif.  91105.  

Edit,  revise,  rewrite  (as  needed)  non- 
fiction:  books,  book  chapters,  schol- 
arly papers,  student  papers,  other. 
Hayashi,  HA,  6743  Sheridan,  Chi- 
cago, Ul.  60626 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers.  Six- 
ty countries !  Sampler:  9  newspa- 
pers/9 countries:  $3.98.  Free  bro- 
chure. Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-4, 
Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 

PUBLICATIONS 
The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly— read 
creatively,  develops  ability- — $20 — 
8080  Springvalley  45236. 
Editorial  Opinion  Reports — analyzing 
since  1970  the  spectrum  of  opinion 
in  22  prestige  daily  newspapers  (a 
politically  and  regionally  balanced 
nationwide  sample).  Twelve  issues, 
$24  yearly.  Sample  copy  on  "Im- 
peachment" or  "Lessons  of  Oil  Em- 
bargo," $2  each.  Editorial  Opinion 
Reports,  290  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10017. 

No-Fault  Divorce,  by  Michael  Wheel- 
er. "Sensitive  and  intelligent  .  .  .  will 
help  anyone  contemplating — or  in 
the  process  of — divorce  ...  a  fasci- 
nating social  commentary." — Harp- 
er's. Send  $7.50  to  Special  Sales 
Dept.,  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 
Back  issues  of  Playboy  and  Pent- 
house. Well-thumbed,  cheap.  Also 
hot  combs.  Dan  Plangent,  Merrill, 
PEA,  N.H.  03833. 

From  Canada,  an  unusual  govern- 
ment publication.  Canada  Today/ 
D'Aujourd'hui,  journal  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  covers  people, 
politics,  business,  arts,  culture.  Many 
journalists  and  others  call  it  first 
rate  by  any  standards.  It's  sent  free 
to  people  in  the  U.S.  with  a  serious 
interest.  Write  Canada  Today/D'Au- 
jourd'hui,  Suite  324,  1771  N  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D  C.  20036. 
Operate  your  business  like  the  For- 
tune 500.  Learn  inside  secrets.  Com- 
plete course  in  Management  Tech- 
nology. Subscription  $24.  The  Busi- 
ness Executive's  Monthly  Guide, 
G.P.O.  Box  1034,  N.Y.C.  10001. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs, Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  297,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Executive-type  mail-order,  import 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  121-H4,  Fremont,  N.H. 
03044. 

Computer-managed  commodity  trad- 
ing. F.fteen-year  computer-tested  trad- 
ing methods  showing  excellent  profits. 
Small  and  large  accounts  welcomed. 
Personal  attention.  Incomco.  One 
World    Trade    Center,    28th  floor, 

N.Y.C.  10048.  

$1,000  monthly  from  classified  ads! 
Easiest  home  mail-order  business. 
Details  free!  Classified  H2B,  Box 
10344,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


Over  $16.50  an  bour  possible.  Spare 
time  at  home!  Rubber  Stamp  indus- 
try needs  small  manufacturers.  We 
furnish  all  equipment  and  know- 
how!  Particulars  free!  Write:  Rob- 
erts, 1512  Jarvis,  Room  RC-147-DK, 

Chicago,  111.  60626.  

Mail-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gift-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 

geles  90019.  

Mail  order — Possibly  the  last  fron- 
tier left  in  business.  Free  informa- 
tion: Enterprise,  1299  Ashton  Ct., 
ID,  Annapolis,  Md.  21403. 
Receive  $1,000  in  advance  addressing 
envelopes.  Setup  $2.  Matthew  Bum- 
phus,  3746  Hayes  Street,  NE,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20019. 
Be  a  winner!  Proven  nationwide 
horse-racing  system.  Send  $2.50  to 
S&S  Systems,  P.O.  Box  114,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  11229. 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  free.  Bar- 
rett, Dept.  C-77-S,  6216  North  Clark, 
Chicago,  111.  60660. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HX,  Indianapolis,  bid.  46229. 
Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HX,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Latest  listed  jobs  in  New  England. 
Send  $2,  indicating  your  field  of  in- 
terest— Employment  Research,  Box 
431,  Dept.  HM-1074.  Foxboro,  Mass. 
02035. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Desire  position  as  travel  writer.  Box 
754,  Caspar,  Wyo.  82601. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 

lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155-X, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
2'  artificial  marijuana  plant,  $2.25. 
Free  catalogue.  S-T  Mail  Order,  Box 
1885,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  Has 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watch  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increase!  SMC  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 
Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  in  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  copperware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send  $1  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE, 
2001  Garfield,  Laredo,  Texas  78040. 
1975  railroad  calendars!  53-page  ap- 
pointment,  desk  type,  $2.75.  Steam, 
Electric,  or  Diesel  11  x  17  monthly 
wall  type,  $2.25  each.  The  real  thing. 
Railroad  Nostalgia,  5107  Shore  Acres 
Rd  ,  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 


Jewelry  and  junk  caddy,  personal- 
ized—$10.  J&J  Sales,  Box  2138, 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44504. 
Psychic  meditation  music  records. 
Thrilling  transcendental  experience! 
Free  brochure  (Dealers  Welcome)! 
Burchette    Brothers,    Box  1363-H, 

Spring  Valley,  Calif.  92077.  

Enjoy  a  blooming  winter — build  a 
spectacular  plexi  indoor  garden! 
Compact  rollabout  design,  easy,  in- 
expensive to  make.  For  detailed  in- 
structions plus  color  photo,  send  $2 
to  D.  Dickinson,  P.O.  Box  4002, 
Westmount,  Canada.  H3Z  2X3. 
European  amusing  honorary  medals 
and  fictitious  degrees.  For  color  bro- 
chure send  $3.  International  Awards 
Committee,  Dept.  H,  2350  Bean 
Creek  Rd.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060. 
Panty-hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  col- 
ors, styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panty 
Shanty,    Box    566-H,    Danville,  111. 

61832.  

Innocent  to  erotic.  Aubrey  Beardsley 
belt  buckles.  18  selections  from  his 
most  famous  works  reproduced  in 
pewter.  Write:  Indiana  Metal  Craft, 
RR10,  Box  453-A,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

47401.  

Direct  imports  from  China:  Books, 
records,  posters.  For  current  infor- 
mation, subscribe  to  China  Recon- 
structs, $3;  Peking  Review,  $4.50; 
China  Pictorial,  $4;  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, $4.  China  Books  (3  locations) 
2929  24th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94110;  125  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10003; 
210  West  Madison,  Chicago,  III. 
60606.  Free  Catalogue. 
Advanced  biofeedback  instruments 
with  the  professional  researcher,  ther- 
apist, teacher,  and  counselor  in  mind. 
Humatech  Industries,  Dept.  S.  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95112. 

Decorating  with  wallpaper.  Six  book- 
lets—send 50tf — refundable  with  or- 
der—DISCOUNT  BROCHURE.  Shri- 
ber's,  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Murals — full  color  brochure — Sixty- 
three  scenes — to  cover  up  to  14  ft. 
full  walls — lOg  to  cover  postage. 
Shriber's,  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton 
Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
What's  your  hang-up???  Your  home, 
business,  or  favorite  scene  rendered 
by  sensitive  professional  artist.  Beau- 
tiful 12"  x  16"  ink  drawing  hand- 
somely matted.  Send  favorite  photo 
and  $19.95,  we'll  provide,  richness  of 
old  masters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Towpath     Graphics,     Box  5369-H, 

Akron,  Ohio  44313.  

Unique  handcrafted  wood  products 
— created  locally.  Natural  charm 
from  America's  rain  forests.  For 
lowdown,  write:  Chrisbrooke  Com- 
pany, 7115  Southwest  82nd,  Suite 
2601,  Portland,  Ore.  97223. 

SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment, 
canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  01824. 

BUMPER  STICKERS 

"Spirit  of  '76" — it's  the  American 
bumper  sticker.  2/$l,  6/$2.  Betsy 
Ross  13-star  1776  flags  available 
soon.  Write  for  details.  LBT  Co., 
Box  7286-H,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 
Bumper  stickers:  custom-printed.  500 
outdoor  paper,  $39;  vinyl,  $99.  Other 
quantities.  Brochure,  samples,  50(. 
Monson  Press,  Box  83,  Monson, 
Mass.  01057. 
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1  iluraiid    women    .in-    better.  Bum 

per  stickers,  50«  each.  P.O.  Box  337, 
Norlhboro,  Mass.  01532. 


t  NDANCEREP  SIM  i  II  s 
Free    endangered    species  calendar 

for  1975.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
collector  prints.  Calendar  available 
with  membership  in  Defenders  of 
Wildlife.  Minimum  dues  of  $7.50  in- 
clude subscription  to  bimonthly  mag- 
azine, membership  in  organization 
defending  wildlife  since  1925,  and  $3 
calendar  free.  Write  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  Dept.  4,  2000  N  St.,  NW, 
Washington,   DC.  20036. 


CONFERENCES 


Piagetian  theory — Helping  Profes- 
sions, January  24.  Information: 
WPH-600-C.  USC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90007. 

_  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


Help  stop  the  Right  to  Lite  move- 
ment. You  must  oppose  their  power- 
ful political  lobby  now.  Tell  your 
legislators  to  keep  abortion  legal 
and  safe  for  every  woman.  Write 
your  legislator  and  contact  your  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  of  the  NOW  Na- 
tional Office,  5  South  Wabash,  Suite 
1615,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

PERSONALS 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 

Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  therapist 
(212)  691-0379.  Sexual  Counseling 
Center,  N.Y.C. 

Lonely?  Seeking  happiness?  We  offer 
hope.  Write  National,  Box  54695-H. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33739. 
Hearing  aids!  Batteries!  Repairs! 
Wholesale  Discounters!  AidMarl, 
Drawer  Z-5.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731 
Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Penfriends  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C.  20005. 
"But  Can  She  Type?"  Poster  of  Gol- 
da  Meir.  $2  to  Seattle  NOW,  4039 
Ninth  Ave.  NE,  Seattle,  Wash.  98105. 
Nationwide  introductions!  Free  in- 
formation! "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068. 
Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Humanism:  Position  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  vital  philosophy  for  free  thinkers 
who  really  care  about  people.  Free 
information  and  copy  of  Humanist 
Manifesto  II.  American  Humanist 
Association,  Dept.  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  90028. 
Interesting  penfriends!  35#  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park, 
Calif. 

"Meet  your  happiness,"  if  you  wish 
to  get  married.  Confidential.  Details, 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  M.Y.H.,  Dept. 
Ill,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyster  Bay,  N  Y. 
11771. 


Primal  process.  Janov  -  trained  direc- 
tor. Social  Growth  Center,  2043  All- 
ston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704. 
Learn  prolessional  astrology  ii  home 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Iik  .  B.ix  471,  Murray,  Ky  42071. 
Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audio  cas- 
settes by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  details 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  Corp., 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
07632. 

Meet  your  ideal  mate,  computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15.  Free 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270  Broad- 

way,  N.Y.C.  

Men,  spirits,  and  god.  How  to  live 
in  serenity,  security,  happiness,  and 
freedom  from  fear  and  worry.  $1. 
Veris  Press,  Dept.  H.,  407  Fillmore 

Street,  Fillmore,  Calif.  9301S.  

Money  desperately  needed  for  major 
surgery.  No  money  left.  No  insur- 
ance. Please  send  $1  to  Lee  H.,  63 
Snowapple  Lane,  Milford,  Conn. 
06460. 

Male  seeks  female  28-35,  5'6",  about 
40-30-46,  solid,  no  dependents.  Box 
7476,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
I  all,  handsome,  educator-psychologist 
seeks  intelligent,  attractive,  child- 
free,  aesthetic  woman,  28-35.  Poten- 
tial unlimited.  Letter  and  photo  to 
15801  Mulholland  Place,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90049. 
Checkmate  Chess — Complete  new 
card  game  $4.25  Uncccard,  Box  956, 
Wadesboro,  N.C.  28170 

Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 
Personal  Awareness  Education  Cen- 
ter (PAEC)  formerly  Primal  Aware- 
ness Education  Center.  For  brochure 
on  primal  programs,  write  240  Grand 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102.  (612) 
225-0443. 

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illus- 
trated brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box 
110660/H,  Berlin  11,  Germany. 
Know  yourself  and  where  you're  go- 
ing. Psychic  reading,  send  name, 
birthdate,  geographical  location.  (Not 
astrology.)  $15,  Box  377,  Camcria, 
Calif.  93428. 

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured, 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Sisyphus  Humanistic  Institute  of  Flor- 
ida. Gestalt  workshops  and  training. 
Box  693,  Rockledge,  Fla.  32955. 

Borrow  money  from  any  bank  with 
no  repayment  obligations.  Details 
from  The  M.D.  Armstrong  Society, 
P.O.    Box    17086,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19105.  

1,200  lonely  ladies'  photos  in  world's 
largest  matrimonial  '  catalogue  $3. 
Ladies  listed  free.  Foto-Contact:  Box 
737,  Ft.  Lauderdale  33302  or  Box  12, 

Toronto  16,  M4A  #2M8.  

Astrology?  Provocative,  analytical 
exposition  and  sample  newsletter 
sent  pronto  when  you  mention  your 
zodiacal  sign  and  enclose  25g  han- 
dling.  No  obligation,  naturally.  HA 

Box  109.  

Slumber  cassette,  "Rest  Assured," 
relieves  insomnia.  "Creative  Relaxa- 
tion" cassette  relieves  tension.  Free 
brochure.  RLH,  30  South  El  Camino, 
San    Mateo,    Calif.  94401. 


Gay  gentleman,  30's,  seeks  corre- 
spondence with  same.  Box  584,  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.  06033. 
Lonely  Heads  Club  (H).  For  people 
who  need  others.  Box  5462,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53211. 
Your  personality  In  perfume!  Ques- 
tionnaire for  stamp.  Helene  Chris- 
tina, Box  273,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 
08226. 

Behavioral  (Walden  Two)  lifestyle,  in- 
volving treatment  autistic,  delinquent 
children.  BRI,  820  Atwells,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  (401)  274-6360. 
Diet  conscious?  Meal  planning  guide 
information,  $2.  T.  Koziol,  105  Billy 
Mitchell,  Biloxi,  Miss.  39531. 
Karmic  astrology.  Five  pages,  $10. 
Birth  data.  By  appointment  Boston 
area.  Barbara  Donchess,  5  South, 
Canton,  Mass.  02021. 
Ocean  Park  Feeling  Center.  Primal- 
based  process:  three-week  live-in 
intensive  period.  Six-month  to  year 
program.  Weekly  small  group  and 
individual  sessions.  1307  University 
Ave,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94702  or  call 
(415)  841-6649  or  339-2284. 
Single:  Fine  Art  Lovers  acquaints 
the  elite.  Box  157,  Old  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06870. 

Greatly  need  altruistic  persons  to  pay 

off  my  $1,000  medical  bills.  Please? 
D.  L.  Ross,  2023  Race  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.  80206. 

Personalized  handwriting  analysis,  $1. 
Send  sample.  Stephanie  Parks,  2917 
Westbrook  Dr.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
46805. 

Tall,  thin,  funny-lookin'  guy,  late 
twenties,  looking  for  intelligent  wom- 
en interested  in  Baroque  music  and 
photography.  N.Y.C.  HA  Box  110. 


Play  chess  by  mail 
Chessnuts,  25-F,  ft 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 
I  postulate  that  10,0 
send  $1  to  Paul  Diel 
Second,  I  ronton,  Ohk 


BOOKLKI  IKK/BO  I 
Bright,  lively,  li 
free  for  a  i 

If  you  love  books  bu 
monc>  and  time  on  tl 
want  to  become  a  (J 
of  Harper  s  BOOKSll 
Membership  includes! 
lo  the  new  liooklellei 
guide  to  the  world  ^ 
lished  every  other  MrJ 
a  year),  and  a  uni» 
service  thai  offers  yoJ 
ty— but  NEVER  thej 
buy  hardcover  books  I 
savings.  | 


Yes,  please  enter  my5 
bership  to  BOOKSEf 

special  rate  of  just  $i(Q 
instead  of  the  reguM 
stand  that  I  may  re|| 
issues  at  your  expensef 
them,  I'll  write  "cane 
bill,  send  it  back,  amj 
□  Please  send  bill  fo 
$5  six  months  from 

Name  

Address  

City  ' 

State  m 
Harper's  Magazine/M 
381  West  Center  S 
Ohio  43302. 


WRAPAROUND  has  a  limited  supply  of  the  following  books,  t 
of  these  special-interest  publications  have  found  them  to  be  u 
ing  as  well  as  useful  tools.  To  order,  fill  out  the  coupon  belt 
to  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  N, 
10016.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid. 


What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  by  Richard  Nelson  Bolles.  TeM 
$3.95.  Subtitled  "A  Practical  Manual  for  Job-Hunters  and  Carl 
this  book  not  only  tells  you  how  to  go  about  looking  for  tha  q 
also  how  to  save  money  and  psychic  energy  in  the  process. 

The  Publish-It  Yourself  Handbook,  edited  by  Bill  Hendersonj 
Book  Press.  $4.  New  York  is  not  the  center  of  the  publishing 
home  and  some  work  can  be.  Here  are  some   recent  expeM 
published,  of  course. 

Old  Glory,  edited  by  James  Robertson.  Warner  Paperback  M 
Your  town  has  origins.  This  is  a  splendid  book  about  how  to 
serve  and  parade  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  cultural  ecoloij 
own  peculiar  community's  weirdness.  Savor  some  other  people* 

Nomadic  Furniture,  by  James  Hennessey  and  Victor  Pap.il 
House,  Inc.,  $3.95.  If  you  move  your  dwelling  stuff  more  thT 
four  years,  this  lightweight  book  can  save  you  the  aggravation! 
stupid  while  wrestling  that  heavy  bed  (couch,  table,  chest,  bci 
that  narrow  stairway  to  that  overloaded  car. 


Yes,  Harper's  the  following  books  do  seem  interesting  and  usefu  M 

 What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  @  $3.95 

 The  Publish  It  Yourself  Handbook  @  $4 

 Old  Glory  @  $4.95 

 Nomadic  Furniture  @  $3.95 

Total  Order  $  


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


(New  York  residents,  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.) 
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Frances  FitzGerald  in  Iran: 

ING  THE  SHAH  EVERYTHING 
HE  WANTS 


If  You  Haven't  Paid  Tribute  Yet,  You  Will 


How  the  Englisl 
keep  dry. 


CORDONS  DRY  GIN  COMPANY  LIMITED 

LONDON      r  M  O  L  AN  O 


37T 


3| 


Gordon's  Gin  not  only  makes  a  better  Dry  Martini,  it  makes  a  better  every  thin( 


Gordon's  Dry  Martini:  4  or  more  pans  Gordon's  Dry  Gin.  I  part  dry  > 

ito  chilled  coclctail  glass  or  over  rocks.  Option:  Add  lemon  peel  twist;  olive;  pearl  < 


Gordon's  Gin.  Largest  seller  in  England,  America,  the  world. 

PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  86  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LINDEN,  N.J. 


275.  Pub 
price  $10 


JOHN. 
I!  CARRE 

TINKER. 
TAILOR, 
5DIXJSER. 
5PM 

338.  Pub 
price  $7.95 


459.  Pub 
price  $12.50 


528.  Pub 
price  $8.95 


222.  Pub 
price  $8.95 


554.  Pub 
price  $12.50 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

is  America's  Bookstore 

where  you  can  window-shop,  browse  and 
buy  without  ever  leaving  home 


1i  B  The 

:n  >ofk  of 

m  icret  Agents 

1  I  BARRON 

o:  -aphs 

,t  ice  $10.95i 


CH  22 

H  HELLER 

le  $8.95i 

IKING 
k  About 
'Do  All  Day 
hey  Feel 
it  They  Oo 

TERKEL 

us  $10) 

1 1  TO  BE  .. 
R 

m  b  i 

^MAS, 
j  TEINEM 
V  COTTIN 
I  illus. 
pe  $7.95 1 


es  sho  wn  are  publishers '  U.  S. 
s.  Outside  the  U.S.,  prices  are 
ene rally  somewhat  higher. 


310.  Pub 
price  $12.50 


315. KHRUSHCHEV 
REMEMBERS  The 
Last  Testament 
by  nikita  s. 

KHRUSHCHEV 

Translated  and 
Edited  by  strobe 

TALBOTT  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

160.  THE  GREAT 
WALL  STREET 
SCANDAL  by 

RAYMOND  L. 
DIRKS  and 
LEONARD  GROSS 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

178.  ALL  THINGS 
BRIGHT  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  by 

JAMES  HERRIOT 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

190.  UPHILL 
A  Personal  Story 

bv ELEANOR 

ML  GOVERN  Kith 

MARY  EINCH  HOYT 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $7.95) 

274.  SHIFTING 
GEARS  Finding 
Security  in  a 
Changing  World  by 

NENA  O'NEILL  and 
GEORGE  O'NEILL 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

128.  WINTER 

KILLS  by 

RICHARD  CONDON 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

244.  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  COOK 
BOOK  by  craig 

CLAIBORNE 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 


***** 


207.  THF  HAMMOND 
WORLD  ATLAS 
Superior  Edition 
(Pub  price  $12) 

175.  THE  BEST 

by  PETER  PASSELL 
and  I  EONARD  ROSS 

Illustrated 
(Pub  pm.e  $5.95) 

132.  AUGUST  1914 

by  '''LEXANDEH 
SOLZHENITSYN 

(Pub  price  $10) 
217.  JAWS  by 

PETER  BENCHLEY 

(Pub  price  $6.95) 

105.  WAMPETERS. 
F0MA& 

GRANFALLOONS  by 

KURT  VONNEGUT,  JR 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

307.  Pub 
price  $8.95 


"  The  greatest  and 
most  powerful  single 
indictment  of  a  political 
regime  ever  to  be  leveled 
in  modern  times." 

-OfcORGE  F  KtNNAN 


398.  MARILYN 
A  Biography  by 

NORMAN  MAILER 

More  than  100 
photographs  (Pub 
price  $19  95) 

140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE 

by  BENJAMIN  F. 
MILLER,  M.L>. 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 


ANY FOUR 

FOR  ONLY  $1 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose 


DURING  the  past  forty-eight  years,  people  in 
every  American  community  have  come  to 
depend  on  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  lor  the  best 
books  and  the  most  convenient  way  to  buy  them. 
And  nowadays  the  Club's  sensible  shop-at-home 
service  is  particularly  advantageous.  Without 
setting  foot  outside  your  door,  you  can  browse 
and  buy  to  your  heart's  content— saving  yourself 
time,  energy  and  money,  too.  And  by  continuing 
your  membership  past  the  trial  period,  you'll  be 
eligible  for  our  unique  Book-Dividend®  plan— 
a  delightful  way  to  save  even  more,  at  least  70% 
of  publishers'  list  prices.  So  why  not  start 
shopping  in  America's  Bookstore  right  now? 

FACTS  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 


•  You  will  receive  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  News,  a  literary 
magazine  published  by  the  Club 
fifteen  times  a  year  The  News 
describes  the  coming  Selection 
and  scores  of  Alternates,  and  will 
be  sent  to  you  approximately 
every  three  and  a  half  weeks. 

•  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  Se- 
lection, do  nothing  and  it  will  be 
shipped  to  you  automatically. 

•  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selection 
—  or  you  would  like  one  of  the 
Alternates  or  no  book  at  all  — 


simply  indicate  your  decision  on 
the  reply  form  always  enclosed 
with  the  News  and  mail  it  so  we 
receive  it  by  the  date  specified. 
•If.  because  of  late  mail  deliv- 
ery of  the  News,  you  should  re- 
ceive a  Selection  without  having 
had  10  days  to  decide  whether 
you  warn  it,  that  Selection  may 
be  returned  at  Club  expense. 
•All  books  distributed  by  the 
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The  Effects  of  Ice  on  Scotch 


)W  fast  a  drink  of  Scotch  whisky  over  rocks  loses  its  flavor  depends  on 
I  proof  of  the  Scotch  and  the  richness  of  its  blend.  These  two  factors  are 
timized  for  "on  the  rocks"  Scotch  drinkers  in  90 -Proof  Famous  Grouse, 
wierable  old  brand  from  Scotland  only  recently  introduced  to  America. 

by  Allen  Mac  Kenzie  BURLlN Jr\ME 


i  countries  where  Scotch  has  been 
onsumed  for  centuries,  ice  and  whisky 
arely  mingle.  But  on  this  side  of  the 
itic,  the  picture  is  quite  different. 
ie  a  small  percentage  of  American 
;h  drinkers  take  it  neat,  better  than 
drink  it  "on  the  rocks."  The  rest  of  us 
/arying  amounts  of  water,  club  soda, 
era.  And  ice.  Always  plenty  of  ice 
;  great  American  drink  requisite, 
would  seem  then  that  the  American 
:h  devotee,  particularly  our  on-the- 
;  fancier,  has  a  right  to  raise  a  serious 
don:  Is  the  Scotch  I  drink  ideally 
i  to  enjoyment  over  ice? 

Pursuing  a  Perfect  Proof 

turn  our  attention  first  to  the  proof  at 
l  Scotch  whisky  is  bottled.  Consider 
'pothesis  that  there  is  indeed  a  better 
(for  on-the-rocks  Scotch  drinking  than 
if  the  brand  you  currently  favor, 
ctically  every  Scotch  sold  in  this 
try  is  bottled  at  80, 86,  or  86.8  Proof, 
he  instant  you  pour  Scotch  over  ice, 
ains  between  40%  and  43.4%  alco- 
■  volume.  (Proof  is  double  the  per- 
;e  of  alcohol.  )  The  chilling  effect  of 
3  is  accompanied  by  dilution.  And 
your  drink  has  been  properly  cooled 
0  seconds  to  a  minute— you  achieve 
)ne  Scotch  connoisseur  refers  to  as 
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X  ION  BY  ICE  OF  SCOTCH  AT 
^  £  DIFFERENT  PROOFS  (72°F). 
i    Proof  mm  86.8  Proof  mm  90  Proof 


"the  ideal  sip."  From  then  on,  the  Scotch 
drinker's  enjoyment  typically  runs  down- 
hill, as  the  drink  loses  its  freshness. 


While  there  is  no  way  to  preserve  that 
fresh  Scotch  flavor  indefinitely,  we  submit 
that  you  can  sustain  the  freshness  sub- 
stantially longer  with  90-Proof  Famous 
Grouse.  If  you  have  never  heard  of  this 
brand,  we  are  not  surprised.  It  is  a  well 
established  name  in  Scotland,  but  only 
recently  introduced  to  America.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Famous  Grouse  is  the  only  Scotch 
now  available  in  this  country  at  90  Proof. 

A  Revealing  Experiment 

To  demonstrate  the  merits  of  a  slightly 
higher  proof,  we  performed  a  simple  exper- 
iment: 50  millilitres  of  Scotch  (about  1.7 
ounces)  was  chilled  with  100  cc  of  ice.  The 
ensuing  dilutions  at  80,  86.8  and  90  Proof 
are  charted  in  the  graph  at  left. 

You'll  notice  that  after  15  minutes  on 
the  rocks,  the  proof  of  Famous  Grouse  is 
diluted  to  a  level  which  occurs  after  12% 
minutes  when  the  Scotch  is  86.8  Proof, 
and  after  9  minutes  when  it  is  80  Proof. 
In  essence,  the  Famous  Grouse  brand  has 
remained  about  2'A  minutes  fresher  than 
86.8-Proof  Scotch  (Interval  A  on  graph), 
6  minutes  fresher  than  80-Proof  Scotch 
(Interval  B).  If  you  "nurse"  a  drink  beyond 
15  minutes,  the  advantages  of  90  Proof 
Scotch  are  even  more  pronounced. 

Proof,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  influ- 
ence on  the  flavor  of  a  blended  Scotch. 
The  proportion  of  malt  to  grain  whiskies, 


origins  of,  the  malts  ,  aging'inet  hods  — these 
are  also  important  factors  determining 
the  relative  richness  of  Scotch  flavor. 

The  makers  of  Famous  Grouse  — 
Matthew  Gloag  &  Son  of  Perth,  Scotland 
—  have  been  producing  Scotch  in  the  same 
family  for  six  generations.  And  they  have 
performed  their  most  noble  feat  in  the  rich 
blend  they  created  for  Famous  Grouse 
Scotch.  Its  flavor  — so  remarkable  at  the 
outset  — holds  firmly  to  its  character  dur- 
ing prolonged  contact  with  ice. 

Knowledge  of  Scotch,  however,  cannot 
be  indefinitely  pursued  in  the  abstract. 
Your  learning  process  must  ultimately  in- 
clude a  leisurely  sip  of  Famous  Grouse  on 
the  rocks.  For  Scotch  drinking  is  one  of 
those  pleasures  enjoyed  most,  not  in  the 
pursuit,  but  in  the  conquest.  Scotland's 
greatest  bard,  Robert  Burns,  said  it  best: 

"Gie  me  a  spark  o'  Nature's  fire. 

That  s  a  the  learning  I  desire'' 


fas. 


90  PROOF.  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND 
IMPORTED  BY  AUSTIN.  NICHOLS  &  CO    LAWRE NCE BURG.  KY 
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IVENTURE:  INTO  OUTLAW  TERRITORY 


idea  of  adventure  lends 
to  as  many  interpreta- 
as  there  are  people  who 
traveled  as  far  as  the 
own.  On  safari  in  East 

the  professional  hunter 
ae  client  from  St.  Louis 

the  same  rhinoceros,  but 
orm  different  impressions 

evil  intent.  So  also  the 
nces    in   perception  be- 

the  mercenary  soldier 
jtle  recruit,  between  the 
iptain  and  the  passenger 
Bver  before  has  seen  the 
milar  disparities  can  be 
sd  through  the  infinite 
;ations  of  human  experi- 
which  to  somebody  al- 
seem  commonplace  and 
tebody  else  always  seem 
:ous. 

Iventure  does  not  yield  to 
itive  definition,   then  it 
epend  on  the  imagination 
person  who  seeks  it.  It 
anything  that  anybody 
(is,  anything  that  satisfies 
>imal  criteria  of  risk  and 
of  journeys  in  unsched- 
"ections  and  the  approach 
finality  of  death.  The 
mind  may  discover  the 
lents  of  adventure  in  an 
landscape  (cf.  the  writ- 
ames  Joyce,  or  the  labors 
ysicist  who  spends  twen- 
;  in  pursuit  of  a  chimer- 
lation);  the  literal  mind 
necessary  to  slaughter 
ts  or  wander  with  an 
ito  Mesopotamia, 
general  understanding 
he  more  obvious  defini- 
nd  of  these  I  like  best 
■  advanced  by  William 
in  Twelve  Against  the 
t  accords  with  my  own 
:ion  and  with  the  sup- 
s  that  prop  up  the  mar- 
>est-selling  violence.  Bo- 
nis the  instinct  for  ad- 
inherent  in  the  nature 
He  divides  the  self  into 


opposing  political  factions,  one 
of  which  he  aligns  with  the  so- 
cial and  conservative  tendencies 
implicit  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  other  faction  he  iden- 
tifies with  the  impulse  toward 
anarchy  and  greed,  also  im- 
plicit in  all  men,  that  revolts 
against  things  as  they  are, 
against  property  and  the  weight 
of  circumstance,  against  obliga- 
tions of  family  and  what  Paul 
Zweig  on  page  5  calls  "  the 
enclosures  of  the  feminine."  It 
is  this  faction  that  Bolitho  as- 
sociates with  the  adventurous 
spirit,  and  he  describes  its  im- 
placable opposition  to  the  com- 
binations of  society  in  the  fol- 
lowing antithesis:  "We  are  born 
as  wasteful  and  unremorseful 
as  tigers;  we  are  obliged  to  be 
thrifty  or  starve,  or  freeze.  We 


are  born  to  wander  and  cursed 
to  stay  and  dig." 

Writing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  obliged  to  stay 
and  dig,  Bolitho  gives  way  to 
wistful  admiration  when  re- 
counting the  depredations  of 
men  who  lay  waste  entire  con- 
tinents in  search  of  their  own 
desire.  He  assumes  that  most 
men  would  attempt  to  do  the 
same  if  they  possessed  the  cour- 
age to  admit  their  appetite  for 
money,  women,  empire,  and 
immortal  reputation.  He  doesn't 
concern  himself  with  the  legion 
of  failed  adventurers,  with  the 
multitude  of  small-time  crim- 
inals who  end  in  prison  or  on 
the  municipal  bench  and  who 
lack  an  intelligence  or  ruthless- 
ness  of  purpose  sufficient  to 
their  ambition.  Bolitho  prefers 
to  celebrate  the  happy  few  who 


succeed  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
they  become  synonymous  with 
the  mythology  of  the  state. 
With  men  of  this  magnitude 
(Alexander,  Napoleon,  Charles 
XII)  Bolitho  grieves  only  for 
the  prudence  that  overtakes 
them  in  later  life  and  tempts 
them  "to  keep  as  well  as  grab." 
Nothing  so  saddens  him  as  the 
spectacle  of  the  adventurer 
grown  old,  heavy  with  posses- 
sions, an  admired  ornament  of 
the  social  order  that  follows  in 
the  train  of  his  conquest. 

What  delighted  Bolitho  also 
delights  the  audience  for  Amer- 
ican folk  heroes.  It  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  anarchy  triumphant 
that  binds  together  the  other- 
wise contradictory  legends  of 
the  James  brothers  and  J.  P. 
Morgan,  of  the  Chicago  syn- 
dicates and  old  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller ordering  the  destruction 
of  his  competitors.  The  same 
respect  for  the  grand  predator 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of 
The  Godfather  and  the  Roll- 
ing Stones,  for  the  success  of 
most  detective  fiction,  the  lyr- 
ics of  Bob  Dylan,  the  politics  of 
the  Kennedys,  the  works  of  Har- 
old Robbins  and  Norman  Mai- 
ler, or  of  any  other  story  in 
which  the  hero  destroys  his 
enemies  with  the  remorseless- 
ness  of  a  tiger.  All  praise  to 
the  man  who  repudiates  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  and  breaks 
free  from  the  cage  of  laws. 

The  contributors  to  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
seldom  make  so  extreme  a 
statement,  and  yet,  each  in  his 
own  way,  they  describe  ap- 
proaches to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss.  They  find  themselves  in 
a  place  where  the  safe  conven- 
tions no  longer  count  for  any- 
thing and  where  they  recognize 
themselves  as  believers  in  little 
else  except  their  own  survival. 

— Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Out  Where  a  Man 
Is  a  Man 

The  summer  I  was  ten  years 
old,  I  worked  as  a  cowboy  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  My  job 
had  no  resemblance  to  anything 
in  a  John  Wayne  film.  Most 
days  my  cousin  Robert  Baxter 
and  I  herded  a  couple  of  dozen 
steers  from  the  Baxter  pasture, 
just  outside  the  town  of  Sham- 
rock, to  jny  Uncle  Claude  Ca- 
perton's  pasture  about  six  miles 
away,  where  the  grass  was  a 
little  better.  Unlike  TV  cow- 
boys, who  always  seem  to  ride 
at  a  high  lope,  we  just  sham- 
bled across  the  prairie,  for  two 
reasons:  the  slower  you  move 
cattle,  the  less  weight  they 
sweat  off;  and  our  horses  could 
seldom  be  kicked  into  anything 
faster  than  a  walk.  Mine  was  an 
old  white  mare  with  a  rare 
talent:  she  could  sleep  while 
walking. 

The  work  was  not  stimulat- 


ing; it  was  merely  hot,  dusty, 
and  dull.  (Anyone  who  thinks 
his  present  job  is  a  bore  should 
try  contemplating  the  rear  ele- 
vation of  a  steer  for  a  few  days.) 

So  we  looked  forward  with 
considerable  eagerness  to  the 
only  adventure  that  came  our 
way  that  summer:  the  butcher- 
ing. About  once  a  month  we 
would  cut  out  the  fattest  year- 
ling we  could  find,  get  a  rope 
around  his  throat,  and  drag  him 
to  a  heavy  cedar  stake  set  in  the 
Baxter  backyard.  When  we  had 
the  steer  snubbed  up  close  to 
that,  Mr.  Baxter  would  rouse 
himself  from  his  rocking  chair 
on  the  back  porch  and  hobble 
out  to  join  us.  (He  was  a  retired 
cowboy,  once  top  foreman  on 
the  Turkey  Track  Ranch,  and 
he  suffered  from  the  usual  oc- 
cupational diseases — arthritis, 
many  badly  set  bones,  a  slipped 


GALAXY  RAIDERS 

By  WIllltM  P.  McGIVEim 


"You  do  not  need  to  leave  your  room.  Remain  sitting  at  your  table 
and  listen.  Do  not  even  listen,  simply  wait.  Do  not  even  wait,  be 
quite  still  and  solitary.  The  world  will  freely  offer  itself  to  you  to 
be  unmasked,  it  has  no  choice,  it  will  roll  in  ecstasy  at  your  feet." 

—Franz  Kafka  (1883-1924) 


UNDERCURRENTS 

They  were  talking  about  a  company  of  Spanish  dancers  sched- 
uled to  appear  soon  at  the  theater  in  Rouen. 
"Are  you  going  to  see  them?"  she  asked. 
"If  I  can,"  he  replied. 

Was  this  all  they  had  to  say  to  each  other?  Yet  their  eyes  were 
full  of  more  serious  talk,  and  as  they  forced  themselves  to  find 
commonplace  phrases  they  both  felt  the  same  kind  of  languor 
stealing  over  them;  it  was  like  a  deep,  continuous  murmur  of  the 
soul,  dominating  that  of  their  voices.  Astonished  by  this  new  sweet- 
ness, they  had  no  thought  of  describing  the  sensation  to  each  other 
or  trying  to  discover  its  cause.  Future  joys,  like  tropical  shores, 
project  their  native  softness  in  a  perfumed  breeze  that  blows  into 
the  vastness  stretching  out  before  them  and  makes  us  sink  into  a 
kind  of  drowsy  intoxication  in  which  we  care  nothing  for  whatever 
may  lie  over  the  horizon.  — Gustave  Flaubert 

Madame  Bovary,  1857 


disk,  and  hemorrhoids.)  He 
brought  with  him  a  twelve- 
pound  sledgehammer.  He  lifted 
this  high  above  the  head  of  the 
now  immobilized  steer,  took 
careful  aim,  and  hit  him  just 
between  the  horns.  The  cow  col- 
lapsed instantly  and,  apparently, 
painlessly. 

The  stunning  was  a  chore  Mr. 
Baxter  always  reserved  for  him- 
self, because  he  didn't  trust  any 
ten-year-old  to  do  it  without 
hurting'  the  beast.  But  from 
then  on  the  job  was  all  ours, 
under  his  laconic  supervision. 
First,  Robert  and  I  cut  slits  in 
the  hind  legs  between  bone  and 
tendon  just  above  the  hooves. 
Into  these  we  inserted  the  points 
of  the  spreader,  a  two-inch  hick- 
ory stick  sharpened  at  both 
ends.  We  tied  a  rope  in  the 
middle  of  the  spreader,  and 
then  threw  the  other  end  over 
the  branch  of  a  tree  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  By  tug- 
ging mightily,  and  with  Mr. 
Baxter  also  tailing  onto  the  rope 
if  the  steer  was  a  heavy  one, 
we  hoisted  it  until  its  nose  was 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
A  gallon  bucket  went  under  the 
nose. 

Either  Robert  or  I  took  a 
skinning  knife  with  a  long,  thin 
blade  and  jabbed  it  into  the 
steer's  throat  at  precisely  the 
right  place,  about  three  inches 
above  the  jawbone.  Nobody 
ever  slashed  a  throat  from  side 
to  side,  because  that  would  have 
damaged  too  much  of  the  hide. 
If  the  thrust  hit  the  big  throat 
artery,  as  it  was  supposed  to, 
blood  would  spurt  out  in  a  quick 
fountain — we  had  to  be  nimble 
to  dodge  it — and  then  subside 
into  a  slow,  viscous  trickle  that 
soon  filled  the  bucket.  Within 
half  an  hour,  the  blood  would 
congeal  into  a  thick  jelly.  Some 
families  would  save  this  as  a 
future  ingredient  for  brawn  and 
head  cheese:  we  fed  it  to  the 
chickens  as  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  their  usual  diet  of  milo 
maize  and  grasshoppers. 

When  the  trickle  stopped,  we 
began  the  skinning.  It  started 
with  a  shallow  incision  exactly 
down  the  center  line  of  the 
animal's  belly  from  anus  to  jaw. 
Similar  incisions  were  made  in 
the  inside  of  each  leg,  from  the 
center  cut  to  the  hooves.  We 
were  then  ready  to  start  peeling 
back  the  hide,  with  fingers  and 
skinning  knife,  one  boy  work- 
ing on  each  side.  This  was  a 
delicate  operation.  If  the  knife 
sliced  too  far  into  the  body,  it 


would  leave  bits  of  f\M 
tallow  clinging  to  thJL 
which  later  had  to  be  ■ 
off;  if  it  went  too  shaJfc 
was  likely  to  puncture  tin 
to  Mr.  Baxter's  awesome* 
But  when  everything  wetf 
it  came  away  inch  by  Jl 
neatly  as  the  peel  off  an  jfti 
After  about  three  hours  M 
the  hide  spread  on  the  m 
under  the  carcass,  ha 
down,  with  tail  and  hoo« 
attached. 

Next  came  an  even  mJ| 
icate  operation:  the  remj» 
the  viscera.  If  we  were  a 
enough,  all  the  innardJj 
out  in  a  single  packag/j 
tained  inside  a  membra! 
a  cellophane  wrapping.  A 
ing  this  onto  the  hide,  \k 
out  the  heart,  kidneys,  1 
breads,  and  marrow  gut-J 
sential  ingredient  for  S(,8 
bitch  stew,  a  favorite  dishl 
tie  country.  The  rest  we  I 
a  gulley  a  hundred  yard  I 
to  be  disposed  of  by  thJ 
and  coyotes.  J 

It  usually  took  us  c 
three  hours  or  so  to  disrj 
the  carcass  into  man  1 
chunks — haunches,  foreqd 
brisket,  short  ribs,  and  J 
What  Aunt  Myrtle  neeci 
immediate  use  we  tocJ 
the  kitchen.  The  renjj 
wrapped  in  brown  papjj 
eels,  we  loaded  into  M 
ter's  Model  T  Ford,  for  cj 
to  kinfolks'  (who  addedrl 
a  big  share  of  the  poputej 
Shamrock)  and  to  the  co(! 
er  at  the  ice  company  i 
town.  Since  beef  was  thj 
item  in  every  meal,  in] 
breakfast,  we  could  lo<| 
ward  to  another  butche{ 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Even   ranch  families 
butcher  their  own  meaj 
days,  since  it  is  easier  t(, 
a  yearling  to  the  nearest 
terhouse.  A  good  thing,  tj 
wife  says;  she  regards  tl 
ceedings  as  barbarous,  esj 
ly  for  ten-year-olds.  It,, 
seem  so  to  Robert  and  || 
didn't    feel    sentimental  J 
cattle,  nor  squeamish  ab(,^ 
skinning  and  butchering,  u 
we  were  learning  a  new  || 
man's  skill,  far  more  iij 
ing  than   our  daily  chej 
horseback — and  it  provic^ 
whiff   of   blood    and  11 
that,  Jung  tells  us,  every., 
boy  yearns  for.  — John  1; 

John  Fischer,  now  an  assoc[ 
itor  of  Harper's,  served  as  til 
azine's  editor  in  chief  from  f\ 
HI  1967. 


cing  the 
mikaze  Rhino, 
\  Other  Stories 

worked  for  some  years  for 
en's  magazine  which  fea- 
I  stories  like  "John  Yel- 
Beard  Russel's  Compound 
iWanjuri  Spear  Women" 
onze,  full-bodied  Kikuyu 
(ties,  they  strangled  men 
trapping  wire  and  drank 
ts  of  goat  blood,  but  a  hard- 
1  ex-Adirondack  lumber- 
named  Johnny  Russel, 
came  to  Africa  for  adven- 
'handled  them  like  so  many 
of  paradise  at  a  Congo 
ren's  zoo"). 

ost  of  the  writers  who  crea- 
*ese  "true  adventure"  pieces 
^nervous  men,  approaching 
ife,  who  probably  never  ex- 
iced  anything  more  thrill- 
tan  losing  $12  at  the  Thurs- 
ight  poker  game.  Though 
id  never  do  it  as  well  as  a 
Br  of  other  writers  (some 
am  went  on  to  write  block- 
novels),  I  wrote  adven- 
tories  myself:  "The  Thou- 
^gents  Who  Tell  Us  Every 
the    Russians  Make" 
gh,  merciless,  these  ruth- 
dedicated   bands  snatch 
«d  SS  leaders  from  the 
Itine   and   war  criminals 
the   fjords   of  Finland. 
Her  to  shoulder  with  the 
est,  the  'terrible  1000'  has 
ffed.  outgunned  and  out- 
1  the  best  the  Kremlin  has 
cloak  and  dagger  game"), 
personal    favorite  was 
964  and  I  Have  Three 
to  Kill,"  a  first-person 
scence  of  a  former  GI 
as  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger- 
and  who  discovers  his 
ile  tormentors  at  the  1964 
s  Fair.  The  hero  and  sa- 
villain  finally  meet  atop 
w  York  State  Tower,  and, 
terrific  battle,  the  hero 
the  villain  off  the  tower's 
rom  which  he  hurtles  to 
ith  on  the  pavement  be- 
o  make  the  story  corn- 
authentic,  I  climbed  the 
myself,  but  I  never  did 
)wn.  I'm  acrophobic. 
specialty,  which  I  wrote 
he  by-line  of  (Col.)  G.  G. 
was  "danger  job"  stories: 
en  Most  Spine-Chilling 
ions  in  the  World  and 
3  Land  Them."  I  made 
p,  of  course,  having  had 
oersonal  experience,  pick- 
rageous  professions  like 
ng  jaguars  for  a  major 
pany,  so  the  skin  wouldn't 


be  damaged,  and  the  furrier 
would  have  an  easier  time.  (My 
uncle-in-law,  a  furrier,  was  al- 
ways complaining  about  dam- 
aged furs.)  We  never  contem- 
plated the  problem  of  endan- 
gered species.  We  were  just  hun- 
gry, desperate  to  pit  our  brute 
strength  and  raw  nerve  against 
the  forces  of  the  wild  ("I  Faced 
the  Kamikaze  Rhino"). 

Once  a  colleague  wrote  about 
an  imaginary  foundation  which 
allegedly  offered  $5,000  to  any 
"he-man"  who  would  marry  a 
call  girl  and  reform  her.  The 
mail  was  heavy,  and  one  as- 
pirant for  the  bonus  actually 
came  to  the  magazine's  office. 
He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  from 
northern  California,  about  nine 
feet  tall,  with  huge  hands,  who 
slowly  formed  each  word  with 
his  lips  before  he  actually  made 
any  sound.  "I  think  I  could 
handle  one  of  them  women," 
he  assured  me.  "Friend  of  mine 
from  Redwood  City,  a  state 
trooper,  married  a  who-ar  and 
she  turned  out  fine." 

"You're  a  bit  late,  sheriff," 
I  told  him.  "You  can't  imagine 
the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  in  this  office  wanting  to 
marry  call  girls.  We  never  have 
any  time  for  our  regular  work. 
By  now,  the  girls  are  all  taken." 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  about 
to  cry.  "I'm  always  missing 
chances  in  life,"  he  complained. 

"Give  me  your  name  and 
address,"  I  said,  "and  I  promise 
you  that  you'll  be  notified  the 
next  time  there's  a  real  exciting 
opportunity."  — M.  B.  Shestack 

M.  B.  Shestack  has  written  articles, 
some  o)  them  true,  for  many  national 
magazines. 

The  Flight 
From  Women 

I  he  enveloping  influence  of 
the  feminine  haunts  adventure 
tales  in  subtle  but  definite  ways. 
The  adventurer  cannot  be  con-' 
tained  by  situations.  His  life  is  a 
flight  into  danger,  as  if  he  were 
pursued  by  an  enemy  which  he 
feared  more  than  danger  itself. 
And  this  appearance  of  flight 
is  altogether  apt,  for  the  ad- 
venturer does  have  such  an  en- 
emy. The  adventurer  is  in  flight 
from  women.  Because  he  can- 
not cope  with  the  erotic  and 


"When  I  choose  between  two 
evils  I  always  like  to  take  the 
one  I've  never  tried  before." 

— Mae  West 
in  Klondike  Annie,  1936 


social  hegemony  of  women,  he 
flees  them  even  into  death.  The 
pattern,  eventually  the  stereo- 
type of  later  adventure  literature, 
has  made  this  a  familiar  theme. 
As  in  the  Iliad,  the  adventures 
of  medieval  romance  are  oc- 
casioned by  women,  performed 
by  men.  In  Grimm's  fairy  tales 
the  most  frequent  motif  has 
young,  adventurous  men  per- 
forming dangerous  tasks  to  win 
the  hands  of  princesses.  In  the 
literature  of  popular  romance, 
sublime  "defenseless"  women 
invariably  require  the  bravery, 
daring,  and  loyalty  of  men  ca- 
pable of  risking  their  lives.  But 
the  woman  not  only  inspires 
the  adventure  hero  to  his  brav- 
ery; she  is  also,  perhaps  prin- 
cipally, the  adversary  he  needs 
to  master.  The  adventure  per- 
formed for  the  woman  is  also 
performed  against  her.  In  many 
Westerns,  for  example,  the 
main  character  is  a  drifter  who 
arrives  in  a  town  where  he  gets 
mixed  up  in  a  local  dispute  in- 
volving the  safety  or  the  well- 
being  of  a  woman,  who  falls  in 
love  with  him.  She  reveals  in 
him  a  strength  which  he  had 
been  reluctant  to  recognize  in 
himself,  even  more  reluctant  to 
use.  Because  of  the  woman,  he 
manages  to  win  out,  proving 
himself  and  guaranteeing  her 
safety.  His  newly  won  strength 
of  character  is  needed  for  an- 
other purpose  now:  to  protect 
him  from  the  woman,  whose  se- 
duction he  is  able  to  resist  by 
riding  off  into  the  hills,  still 
lonely  but  still  unmarried.  The 
action  of  the  story  develops  as 
if,  at  some  level,  it  were  a  cer- 
emony whose  purpose  was  to 
ward  off  the  binding  power  of 
the  woman — and,  by  extension, 
of  the  community  itself — by 
turning  her  own  wish  to  be  pro- 
tected against  her. 

The  adventurer's  essential 
triumph  is  masculine.  His  gift 
is  to  bind  the  binder,  to  out- 
wit and  defeat  the  mysterious 
identities  of  woman.  The  wom- 
an he  defeats  expresses  the  be- 
witching domesticity  of  the 
house,  the  space  of  the  commu- 
nity— which  is  immobile,  pre- 
dictable, fenced  off  against  the 
amoral  potencies  of  the  extra- 
human  world.  She  pre'sides  over 
the  safe  breathing-space  of  hu- 
man— that  is,  social — needs. 
Woman  rules  the  home,  and 
home  is  where  the  arts  of  man 
are  nurtured.  The  psycholog- 
ically oriented  mythologist  finds 
obvious  analogies  between  the 


womb,  harbor<  and  shelter  of 
life,  and  the  tent,  house,  or 
room. 

In  fleeing  the  female  and  her 
enclosures,  the  adventurer  is  ini- 
tiated into  the  empire  of  the  mas- 
culine. But  the  flight  is  curiously 
imperfect,  because  it  must  be 
reaccomplished  incessantly,  and, 
in  a  sense,  the  adventurer's  ca- 
reer violates  all  standards  of 
responsible  "male"  behavior.  It 
does  not  uphold  morality;  it 
lacks  the  productive  logic  of 
work.  By  yielding  intuitively  to 
the  rhythms  of  chance,  by 
courting  the  favors  of  Lady 
Luck,  the  adventurer  becomes 
profoundly  sympathetic  to  the 
wiles  of  the  extrahuman.  He 
learns  how  to  abandon  himself 
to  adventure — ad  venio,  "what- 
ever comes" — to  be  permanent- 
ly available. 

The  adventurer's  unsequen- 
tial,  passive  temperament  is,  in 
fact,  strangely  feminine.  Where 
he  least  thought  to  find  his  en- 
emy, then,  he  finds  her  again: 
in  the  very  temperament  which 
makes  him  so  responsive  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  world. 

Here  is  where  the  adventurer 
discovefs  the  elusiveness  of 
woman.  She  is  the  house  from 
which 'he  frees  himself  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  himself  as  a 
pure  male.  But  she  is  also  the 
means  within  him  by  which  he 
escapes.  And  she  is  still  more: 
her  various  incarnations  appear 
before  him  as  occasions  for  ad- 
venture, mysteries  beckoning  to 
him  out  of  the  obscure  fertil- 
ities of  chance. 

In  a  psychoanalytic  perspec- 
tive, the  adventurer  represents 
a  poignant  male  fantasy:  moved 
by  his  desire  to  vanquish  the 
many  faces  of  woman,  he  re- 
invents the  shape  of  manhood 
itself  so  as  to  free  it  from  its 
attachments  to  the  feminine. 

The  psychoanalytic  empha- 
sis on  the  role  of  the  "dread- 
ful mother,"  in  and  before  the 
Oedipal  crisis,  can  be  criticized 
as  simply  one  more  way  in  which 
patristic  morality  is  haunted  by 
women.  Its  explicative  value, 
therefore,  can  be  doubted.  What 
cannot  be  doubted  is  the  end- 
less struggle  which  the  adven- 
turers of  myth  and  literature 
undergo  against  the  triple  pres- 
ence of  woman:  as  domestic 
binder,  as  demonic  adversary, 
and  as  shaper  of  the  adventur- 
ous character  itself. 

— Paul  Zweig 

This  piece  is  adapted  from  Paul 
Zweig's  newest  book.  The  Adventurer 
(Basic  Books). 


Tilting  at  Buses 

One  day,  as  I  was  tooling  my 
bicycle  up  Eighth  Avenue  in 
Manhattan  on  my  way  home, 
I  spotted  my  friend  Rene  Au- 
berjonois,  also  tooling  up  Eighth 
Avenue  on  his  way  home.  At 
first  I  didn't  realize  it  was  Rene, 
but  whoever  he  was,  he  had  on 
these  incredible-looking  wooden 
clogs — the  kind  you  see  in  old 
Dutch  paintings — with  four- 
inch-thick  soles  carved  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood.  "That  bi- 
cyclist deserves  to  get  killed,"  I 
thought,  "for  wearing  that  ri- 
diculous footgear."'  When  I  re- 
alized it  was  Rene,  I  pedaled  to 
catch  up.  I  remarked  on  his  re- 
markable clogs  but  he  didn't 
seem  too  interested  in  discussing 
them.  He  really  wanted  to  talk 
about  where  he  was  going  to  go 
on  his  vacation.  So,  with  the 
taxis  honking,  the  buses  belch- 
ing exhaust  in  our  faces,  we 
tried  to  avoid  the  potholes  and 
carry  on  a  conversation. 

Rene  is  an  actor  and  a  very 
good  one.  He  plays  all  kinds  of 
parts — waifs,  tough  guys,  lovers, 
nineteen  year-old  boys,  old  men. 
When  he's  not  acting,  he  doo- 
dles around  the  house,  drawing, 
singing,  cooking,  helping  with 
the  kids.  Unegotistical,  even- 
tempered,  generous — altogether 
one  of  the  nice  people  in  the 
world. 

So  there  we  were  tooling  up 
Eighth  Avenue  talking  about  his 
vacation  plans.  The  light  turned 
red.  We  stopped.  A  bus  roared 
up  the  street,  nudging  us,  vomit- 
ing exhaust  in  our  faces.  The 
light  turned  green.  I  continued 


on  my  way,  but  Rene  fell  back, 
and  a  few  seconds  later  I  heard 
a  loud  grunt  and  a  thump. 
Alarmed,  I  turned  around  in 
time  to  see  Rene  stagger  and 
catch  his  balance.  "Are  you 
okay?"  I  called  out.  "Oh  yeah," 
he  muttered.  "Just  kicked  the 
bus."  I  took  a  good  look  at 
those  clogs  of  his,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  noticed  large  metal 
plates  covering  the  soles  and 
toes.  "You  what?"  I  asked. 
"Didn't  you  notice  what  that 
bus  did  to  us?  He  was  cutting 
us  too  close.  He  was  forcing  us 
off  the  road.  He  can't  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  that." 

"You  kick  buses  on  a  regular 
basis?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  yes,  and 
cabs,  too.  One  time  I  was  com- 
ing across  Fiftieth  Street  when 
this  cab  and  I  got  engaged  in  a 
very  nasty  struggle.  It  became 
extremely  personal.  The  cab  was 
slowly  and  deliberately,  inch 
by  inch,  trying  to  run  me  onto 
the  sidewalk.  So  I  picked  up  my 
bike  and  smashed  it  down  on 
the  roof  of  the  cab.  Then  I 
very  deliberately  climbed  on 
the  hood  of  the  cab,  walked 
across,  jumped  down  on  the 
other  side  and  removed  my  bi- 
cycle from  the  hood,  which  was, 
of  course,  smashed  in.  The  cab- 
driver  was  struck  dumb.  What's 
most  important,  though,  is  the 
principle.  You  simply  can't  al- 
low them  to  get  away  with  it. 
You  must  fight  back." 

"Where 'd  you  get  those  clogs, 
Rene?" 

— Robin  MacDonald 

Robin  MacDonald  is  with  MacDonald 
Productions,  a  film  company  based  in 
New  York. 


WAR  IS  HELL 

"Somebody's  got  to  get  that  ammunition  dump,"  said  Mitty. 
"I'm  going  over.  Spot  of  brandy?"  He  poured  a  drink  for  the  ser- 
geant and  one  for  himself.  War  thundered  and  whined  around 
the  dugout  and  battered  at  the  door.  There  was  a  rending  of  wood 
and  splinters  flew  through  the  room.  "A  bit  of  a  near  thing," 
said  Captain  Mitty  carelessly.  "The  box  barrage  is  closing  in,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "We  only  live  once,  Sergeant,"  said  Mitty,  with  his 
faint,  fleeting  smile.  "Or  do  we?"  He  poured  another  brandy  and 
tossed  it  off.  "I  never  see  a  man  could  hold  his  brandy  like  you, 
sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Begging  your  pardon,  sir."  Captain  Mitty 
stood  up  and  strapped  on  his  huge  Webley-Vickers  automatic.  "It's 
forty  kilometers  through  hell,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  Mitty  finished 
one  last  brandy.  "After  all,"  he  said  softly,  "what  isn't?"  The 
pounding  of  the  cannon  increased;  there  was  the  rat-tat-tatting  of 
machine  guns,  and  from  somewhere  came  the  menacing  pocketa- 
pocketa-pocketa  of  the  new  flame-throwers.  Walter  Mitty  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  dugout  humming  "Aupres  de  Ma  Blonde."  .  .  . 
Something  struck  his  shoulder.  "I've  been  looking  all  over  this 
hotel  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mitty.  "Why  do  you  have  to  hide  in 
this  old  chair?  How  did  you  expect  me  to  find  you?" "Things  close 
in,"  said  Walter  Mitty  vaguely.  — James  Thurber 

"The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty,"  1939 


Rolling  Over 

I  happen  to  know  what  the 
first  person  to  go  over  Niagara 
Falls  in  a  barrel  said  of  the 
experience.  Years  ago  I  read 
about  Mrs.  Annie  Taylor,  you 
see,  and  the  story  stuck  in  my 
mind.  My  family  visited  the 
Falls  a  couple  of  times  when  I 
was  young,  and  I'd  had  a  flash 
about  going  over  them,  an  urge 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  it  fright- 
ened me  'and  I  never  told  any- 
one about  it. 

Anyway,  Annie  Edson  Tay- 
lor traveled  from  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  just  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  go  over  the 
Falls  in  a  barrel.  She  was  a 

READERS 

Sometimes,  quite  unexpectedly, 
a  quiet  moment  appears  in  my 
life — a  short  segment  of  time 
when  my  mind  is  floating  free- 
ly, searching  for  recognizable 
landmarks  that  will  lead  to  un- 
disturbed anchorage — a  moment 
before  I've  settled  on  a  partic- 
ular train  of  thought  or  been 
distracted  by  uninvited  external 
stimuli.  There  are  no  sounds  to 
fathom,  no  sights  to  focus,  noth- 
ing to  lure  my  attention. 

A  child  bursts  into  the  room, 
explosively.  He  is  my  son,  and 
he  unknowingly  possesses,  in  the 
soft  palm  of  his  hand,  all  the 
essential  elements  required  to 
live  a  free  and  uncluttered  life. 
I  can  sense  the  bond  of  inher- 
itance in  the  way  he  stands  mo- 
mentarily, hands  hanging  loose- 
ly from  his  jeans  pockets,  and 
because  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks:  my  own  words,  sen- 
tence patterns,  peculiar  kind  of 
grammar — exclamation  points 
and  all.  His  eyes  tell  of  a  deep 
familiarity,  and  his  blood,  surg- 
ing through  his  maze  of  vessels, 
must  be  the  same  as  mine. 

No  matter  what  outer  shell  I 
may  have  carefully  constructed 
to  protect  myself,  to  seal  myself 
tight  agajnst  any  potential  emo- 
tional affliction,  no  matter  what 
scarred  and  heavy  crust  the 
struggles  and  cruelties  of  the 
world  may  have  slowly  fastened 
upon  me,  his  action  illuminates 
everything. 

But  upon  reflection,  I  see  that 
I  acquire  no  extraordinary  pow- 
er thereby,  nor  do  I  gain  the 
answers  to  mysteries.  A  glimpse 
of  hidden  knowledge  is  perhaps, 
just  for  a  moment,  mine. 

—Fred  E.  Schwartz 
Chicago,  111. 


widow,  quite  poor,  and 
ured,  it  is  said,  that  sc)4 
riding  over  the  Falls  in  il 
would  solve  her  economy 
lems.  She  was  wrong,  bi;J 
getting  away  from  the  tit 

The  barrel,  obtained  i 
Niagara  area,  was  an  cJ 
one — made  of  oak  andJs 
five  feet  high.  According  3 
end,  Mrs.  Taylor  was  A 
some  doomsayer  that  itrt 
surely  break  up  when  it-j 
water  at  the  bottom  of  til 
foot  drop  over  the  Cijj 
Falls,  so  she  floated  it  o\f 
test  (a  wet  run,  so  to  I 
with  a  cat  inside.  The,) 
withstood  the  drop,  but  il 
was  killed.  For  reasons  1 1 
not  clear,  Annie  Taylc.l 
sidered  the  test  successful! 

At  the  time  of  her  gi!| 
venture,  Annie  Edson  i 
was  a  proper,  modest  )i 
forty-three  who  would  :{ 
low  photographs  to  be  Ml 
her  as  she  entered  thei* 
because,  even  with  he  < 
black  skirts,  she  could  noi 
exposing  her  ankles. 

It  was  October  24,  l'l 
five  minutes  after  four  f 
afternoon,  the  lady  startel 
Grass  Island,  about  orrl 
above  the  Falls. 

She  prayed,  she  saicJ 
for  the  entire  mile  and  yl 
seconds  of  free  fall,  arl 
lost  consciousness.  EighterJ 
utes  later  her  barrel  goj 
up  on  a  reef,  and  she  w 
to  crawl  out. 

Then  Annie  Edson  T< 
poor    widow    from  Mi 
said  something  that  held 
there  with  "Damn  the 
does"  and  "I  shall  retui 

Annie  Taylor  crawled  ! 
her  barrel  with  a  gash,- 
concussion,  looked  aroi 
the  ring  of  anxious  fac 
said:  i 

"Nobody  ought  ever- 
that  again."      — Tom  Li 

Tom  DeVries,  formerly  a  i 
for  KQED  in  San  Francisco, 
lance  writer. 

ONLY  MAKE  BELIE 

It  is  a  plausible  thes-i 
the  urbanization  of  Ami) 
drying  up  the  capacity  of 
sters  for  adventure,  evenp 
tasy.  For  the  inner-cityj. 
journeys  beyond  the  ne-  j 
hood    are    nothing  bij, 
grammed  trips  in  a  bus 
If  that  child  is  poor,  he 
exposed  to  the  books  at 
scum  artifacts  that  can  sti| 
fantasies.   If  he   is  poc, 


ill  ,  fantasies  involving  gran- 
ii  may  be  too  unrealistic  to 
his  indulgence, 
wrban    kids,    the  thesis 
add,  aren't  much  better 
t(|  Their  immediate  environ- 
is  a  sterile  one  of  indis- 
ifshable   houses   on  mani- 
lawns;  their  travels  are 
illy  orchestrated  by  moth- 
I  scoutmasters. 
:ompeting  thesis,  probably 
Ted  by  the  purveyors  of 
iay-morning    TV,  would 
1  it  that  urbanized  children, 
i  (g  real-life  adventure  possi- 
5,  have  a  richer  capacity 
ntasy  as  a  form  of  escape, 
■s.  On  the  other  hand. 
?s  children  are  so  satiated 
ulevision's  vivid  vicarious 
tures  that  they  have  lost 
bility   to   construct  their 

ently,  twenty-seven  of  the 
y-two  fourth-graders  of 
:  Royal  school  competed 
:ontest  to  write  imagina- 
venture  fantasies.  Though 
>ponse  was  small  and  the 
lacked  experimental 
lis,  the  stories  are  instruc- 

mt  Royal  is  an  inner-city 
but,  while  the  majority 
students  are  black  and 
it  has  a  sizable  minority 
ite  kids  from  a  middle- 
•ashionable  neighborhood, 
tome  middle-class  kids 
Hack  and  white,  from  all 
<»e  city.  Thus  it  offers  a 
:ross-section  of  the  urban 
tion  than  most  inner-city 
I  and  it  also  has  a  better 
ion. 

to  report,  the  capacity  for 
ative    escape    from  the 
ly  environment  was  dis- 
almost   exclusively  by 
middle-class    kids — and 
'V  few  of  them.  Though 
Idren  were  invited  to  go 
rward    or    backward  in 
nly  three  chose  to  do  so. 
the   son   of  a  doctor, 
'f  his  journey  to  Mars  in 
"Now  I'm  in  space  pass- 
moon.  Now  I'm  passing 
«Vhoa!  I  better  get  back 
")  Valerie,  whose  moth- 
fashion  designer,  imag- 
e  interior  of  a  house  in 
'It  would  have  slide-open 
hanging  chairs,   a  ma- 
lat  would  give  you  any- 
like  a  sundae,  an  ice- 
ioda,  a  pizza,  a  soda,  or 
|g  you  wished.")  By  way 
lagic  ring,  Leslie  trans- 
herself   back   in  time, 
came  a  cave  man  and 


said,  'Ooga!  Ooga!  Me  want 
ring!'  ") 

"I  was  over  Tony's  house 
playing  a  game,"  wrote  Harold, 
who  is  black  and  who  is  repeat- 
ing the  fourth  grade.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  black 
children  set  their  adventures  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood:  at 
home,  at  a  friend's  house,  in  a 
park.  Sharon,  a  bright  little  red- 
head, wrote  of  sailing  to  a 
strange  island  with  a  friend. 
("Then  we  saw  the  monkey  on 
a  mermaid's  back  going  toward 
the  island.")  Two  white  kids, 
including  my  son,  used  scouting 
trips  as  vehicles  for  narrative. 

For  a  generation  raised  on 
cartoons  and  other  TV  fanta- 
'  sies,  these  children  show  a  sur- 
prising disinterest  in  magical 
powers.  Aside  from  Leslie  with 
her  magic  ring,  the  only  other 
child  to  ascribe  to  herself  ex- 
traordinary abilities  was  Letitia. 
a  black  girl,  whose  bicycle  f lie; 
through  the  air,  Chitty-Chitty- 
■  Bang-Bang  style. 

I  was  struck  by  the  preoccu- 
pation  of   the    students,  both 
black   and   white,   with  things 
that  go  boo  in  the  dark.  Haunt- 
ed houses,  giants,  ghosts  are  fre- 
quent themes.   But  encounters 
with  the  scary  are  ephemeral. 
The  giant  that  frightened  Mari 
lyn  turned  out  to  be  friendly. 
The    ghost    in    the  off-limits 
haunted  house  was  only  Susan's 
father  under  a  sheet,  trying  to 
teach  her  a  lesson.  The  skeleton 
in  Marjorie's  attic  was  a  medi- 
cal-school teaching  device.  For 
Barbara,    the    shadow    in  the 
backyard  that  frightened  her  at 
night  was  revealed   to  be  "a 
great  big  tree  blowing  in  the 
wind."  Sam  annihilates  a  "green 
thing"  with  a  convenient  can  of 
gasoline:  "I  put  some  on  him 
and  I  lighted  it  and  he  got  blew 
up  and  that's  the  end  of  him." 

Finally,  I  noticed  that  these 
kids  favor  dropping  down  holes 
to  enter  fantasy  worlds,  though 
I  leave  it  to  psychoanalysts  to 
figure  out  why.  Max  fell 
through  a  hole  in  a  tree  and 
encountered  a  huge  unicorn. 
Others  fell  down  holes  to  en- 
counter giants,  witches,  and  an- 
thropomorphized dogs.  Usually 
the  holes  are  in  woods  or  parks, 
but  Harriet  fell  down  a  hole  at 
the  candy  counter  in  a  theater. 
Said  one  faller  (who  failed  to 
sign  his  name  to  his  story):  "I 
was  out  cold  when  I  got  up." 

— Anthony  E.  Neville 

Anthony  Neville  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Baltimore. 


Before  the  Battle. 


"Death,  wounds,  the  loss  of  my  family  [said  Prince  Andreyl  — 
nothing  has  terrors  for  me.  And  dear  and  precious  as  many  people 
are  to  me:  father,  sister,  wife — the  people  dearest  to  me;  yet  dread- 
ful and  unnatural  as  it  seems,  I  would  give  them  all  up  for  a 
moment  of  glory,  of  triumph  over  men,  of  love  from  men  whom 
I  don't  know,  and  shall  never  know." 

and  After 

"That's  a  fine  death!"  said  Napoleon  Prince  Andrey  knew 

that  it  was  said  of  him,  and  that  it  was  Napoleon  saying  it.  .  .  . 

But  he  heard  the  words  as  he  heard  the  buzzing  of  flies  There 

was  a  burning  pain  in  his  head;  he  felt  he  was  losing  blood,  and 
he  saw  above  him  the  high,  faraway,  everlasting  sky.  He  knew  it 
was  Napoleon— his  hero— but  at  that  moment  Napoleon  seemed 
to  him  such  a  small,  insignificant  creature  in  comparison  with 
what  was  passing  now  between  his  soul  and  that  lofty,  limitless 
sky  with  the  clouds  flying  over  it.  It  meant  nothing  to  him  at  that 
moment  who  was  standing  over  him,  what  was  being  said  of  him 
He  was  only  glad  that  people  were  standing  over  him,  and  his  only 
desire  was  that  these  people  should  help  him  and  bring  him  back 
to  life,  which  seemed  to  him  so  good,  because  he  saw  it  all  quite 
differently  now.  _Leo  Tolstoy,  War  and  Peace,  1869 


"Boss  life  is  trouble— only  death  is  not.  To  be  alive  is  to  undo 
your  belt  and  look  for  trouble." 

— Nikos  Kazantzakis,  Zorba  the  Greek  1946 


MARK  THE  MOMENTS 


This  feeling  of  adventure  definitely  does  not  come  from  events- 
I  have  proved  it.  It's  rather  the  way  in  which  the  moments  are 
linked  together.  I  think  this  is  what  happens:  you  suddenly  feel 
that  time  is  passing,  that  each  instant  leads  to  another,  this  one  to 
another  one,  and  so  on;  that  each  instant  is  annihilated,  and  that  it 
isn  t  worthwhile  to  hold  it  back,  etc.,  etc.  And  then  you  attribute 
this  property  to  events  which  appear  to  you  in  the  instants;  what 
belongs  to  the  form  you  carry  over  to  the  content.  You  talk  a  lot 
about  this  amazing  flow  of  time  but  you  hardly  see  it  You  see  a 
woman,  you  think  that  one  day  she'll  be  old,  only  you  don't  see 
her  grow  old.  But  there  are  moments  when  you  think  you  see  her 
grow  old  and  feel  yourself  growing  old  with  her:  this  is  the  feeline 
of  adventure.  -^ean-Paul  Sartre 

_   Nausea,  1938 


mm 


Expect  Nothing,  Be  Ready  for  Everything 

When  the  swordsman  stands  against  his  opponent,  he  is  not  to 
think  of  the  opponent,  nor  of  himself,  nor  of  his  enemy's  sword 
movements.  He  just  stands  there  with  his  sword,  which,  forgetful 
of  all  technique,  is  really  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
conscious. The  man  has  effaced  himself  as  the  wielder  of  the 
sword.  When  he  strikes,  it  is  not  the  man  but  the  sword  in  the 
hands  of  the  unconscious  that  strikes.  There  are  stories  in  which 
the  man  himself  has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  struck 
down  the  opponent — all  unconsciously.  The  working  of  the  un- 
conscious is  in  many  cases  simply  miraculous. .  .'. 

There  is  a  Japanese  film  play  |  The  Seven  Samurai]  in  which 
unemployed  samurais  are  given  a  trial  of  their  swordsmanship. 
This  is  fictitious,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  all  based  on  facts 
of  history.  The  leader  of  the  whole  enterprise  .  .  .  placed  a  young 
man  behind  the  entrance  which  must  be  passed  by  every  comer  to 
the  building.  As  soon  as  a  samurai  tried  to  step  over  the  threshold, 
the  young  man  was  to  strike  him  suddenly  with  a  stick  and  see 
how  the  newcomer  behaved.  The  first  one  was  caught  and  received 
the  stick  coming  down  over  him  with  its  full  force.  .  .  .  The  second 
one  dodged  the  blow  and  in  return  struck  the  young  man.  .  .  .  The 
third  one  stopped  at  the  entrance  and  told  the  one  behind  the  door 
not  to  try  such  a  mean  trick  on  a  fully  seasoned  warrior.  For  this 
one  sensed  the  presence  of  a  secret  enemy  inside  even  before  he 
actually  detected  him  who  was  securely  hidden.  .  .  .  This  sensing  of 
an  unseen  enemy  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  swordsmen 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  in  those  feudal  days 
when  the  samurai  had  to  be  on  the  alert  in  every  possible  situation 
that  might  arise  in  his  daily  life.  Even  while  in  sleep  he  was  ready 
to  meet  an  untoward  event.  — D.  T.  Suzuki 

"Lectures  on  Zen  Buddhism" 
Zen  Buddhism  and  Psychoanalysis,  1960 


NO  PLACE  FOR  A  LADY 


Far  from  growing  familiar  with  my  prison,  I  - beheld  it  every 
moment  with  new  horror.  The  cold  seemed  more  piercing  and 
hitter,  the  air  more  thick  and  pestilential.  My  frame  became  weak, 
feverish  and  emaciated.  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  the  bed  of  straw 
and  exercise  my  limbs  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  length 
of  my  chain  permitted  me  to  move.  Though  exhausted,  faint  and 
weary,  I  trembled  to  profit  by  the  approach  of  sleep.  My  slumbers 
were  constantly  interrupted  by  some  obnoxious  insect  crawling 
over  me.  Sometimes  I  felt  the  bloated  toad,  hideous  and  pampered 
with  the  poisonous  vapours  of  the  dungeon,  dragging  his  loath- 
some length  along  my  bosom.  Sometimes  the  quick,  cold  lizard 
aroused  me,  leaving  his  slimy  track  upon  my  face,  and  entangling 
itself  in  the  tresses  of  my  wild  and  matted  hair.  Often  have  I  at 
waking  found  my  fingers  ringed  with  the  long  worms  which  bred 
in  the  corrupted  flesh  of  my  infant.  At  such  times  I  shrieked  with 
terror  and  disgust;  and  while  1  shook  off  the  reptile,  trembled  with 
all  a  woman's  weakness.  — Matthew  Lewis 

Ambrosia,  or  The  Monk,  1795 


Ten,  Nine,  Eight... 

Looking  for  a  job  with  dan- 
ger, suspense,  thrills,  chills? 
Apply  to:  Bomb  Section,  Sci- 
entific Research  Division,  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 
"We  feel  this  is  where  the  ac- 
tion is,"  says  Sgt.  Terence  Mc- 
Tigue. "It's  exciting." 

The  Bomb  Section,  which 
consists  of  about  seventeen  men 
and  two- dogs,  gets  a  call  when- 
ever someone  finds  a  bomb.  If 
it  hasn't  exploded  yet,  they  try 
to  stop  it  from  doing  so,  or 
move  it  someplace  where  it  will 
do  no  damage. 

"I  think  it  takes  a  man  who's 
not  a  worrywart,  that's  for 
sure,"  says  Sergeant  McTigue. 
"You  don't  want  the  hero  who's 
going  to  run  out  and  walk  on 
water  and  tear  bombs  apart  with 
his  bare  hands.  And  we  wouldn't 
want  anybody  who'd  be  worry- 
ing all  the  time  or  pacing  the 
floor.  What  we  do  look  for  is  a 
level-headed  guy  who's  cautious, 
who's  aware  of  the  potential 
hazards  and  doesn't  rush  in." 

The  Bomb  Section,  a  close- 
knit  group  of  men,  is  a  reputa- 
ble organization  with  years  of 
experience.  "We've  been  in 
business  since  1903,"  says  Mc- 
Tigue, whose  office  is  decorated 
with  bombs.  The  pay  is  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  other  police- 
men, and  applicants  must  be 
able  to  work  in  the  presence  of 
fear. 

"The  fear  kind  of  heightens 
your  attention,"  McTigue  feels, 
"and  your  adrenaline's  flowing 
and  you  probably  think  and 
work  better — at  least  I  do — un- 
der those  conditions." 

The  trick,  he  says,  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  work,  rather  than 
on  the  danger.  "You  suppress 
the  other  business.  Because  if 
you're  thinking  about,  you  know, 
jeez,  I  can  get  my  tail  blown 
right  against  the  wall  here, 
then  you're  not  going  to  do  the 
job  right." 

McTigue,  who  is  thirty-nine, 
has  been  with  the  section  fifteen 
years  and  still  has  all  the  bodily 
parts  he  began  with.  He  does 
not  even  bite  his  fingernails.  "It 
really  doesn't  benefit  you  to  get 
all  psyched  up  about  it  because 
you  could  get  an  ulcer  or  be- 
come quite  nervous,"  he  says. 

The  sergeant  has  no  exciting 
hobbies.  He  works  around  the 
house  a  bit  and  likes  a  little 
fishing  now  and  then. 

Considering     the  Section's 


heavy  workload,  casual 
light.  In  1940  two  Boj| 
tion  men  were  killed  i.s4 
plosion  at  the  World's  -la 
1956  an  acting  sergert 
his  thumb  to  a  fragn  a 
grenade.  About  three  y«r 
a  couple  of  men  were  o 
by  an  incendiary  devict  A 
in  Macy's. 

The  only  recent  Bo  B 
tion  death  occurred  m 
cember.  The  officer,  dr^k 
car  to  a  building  that  dk 
ploded,  was  killed  in 
accident.  — Lewis  Grcl 
Lewis  Grossberger  is  a  regk 
the  New  York  Post. 


To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  c,a 
To  walk  in  my  own  wa^ii 
alone, 

Free,  with  an  eye  to  sefl 

as  they  are, 
A  voice  that  means  mai.c 

to  cock  my  hat 
Where  I  choose — At  a  J 

Yes,  a  No, 
To  fight — or  write.  To  1 

any  road 
Under  the  sun,  under  tf| 

nor  doubt 
If  fame  or  fortune  lie  I 

the  bourne — 
Never  to  make  a  line  I  Ifli 

heard 
In  my  own  heart. 

— Edmond  '9 
Cyrano  de  Bergen 


THE  DISCO VE J I 
OF 

THE  EAST  POH 

The  East  Pole,  that  tj 
istent  pinhead  we  think  J 
on  our  world  maps  son/J 
between  the  Manchuriamj 
pelago  and  the  Cobalt 
eluded  geographers  and 
ers  all  during  the  Gold 
of  discovery.  Truth  to 
failed  even  to  occur  to 
or   to  anyone   else — ui 
Bustard  Chuggerton's 
tance  check  arrived  in  I1 
transform  a  schoolboy's 
dream  into  a  grown  mar 
ous  quest.  One  year  the 
Chuggerton  East  Pole 
tion  had  been  outfitted,  n 
and  bade!  bon  voyage 
chartered  barkentine  Mn 
ly   Barnardo,  Jr.,  sfippi 
moorings  at  Bristol. 

"Queer  Doings  at  the 
Docks,"  mumbled  The  Tit 
next  day.  Queer  doings 


Airedale  sled  dogs  yipping 
>ir  pens  on  the  foredeck; 
»erton's  personal  tent,  a 
(r-room  canvas  country 
flapping  on  the  poop;  a 
■six-man  crew  culled  from 
lostlers  and  menials  on 
jerton's  estate,  grumbling 
veating  in  their  bulky  furs, 
ig  to  near  mutiny  even  be- 
the  ship  embarked.  Soon 
xpedition  was  under  sail 
ill  was  forgotten — includ- 
e  maps.  But  by  dint  of  the 
visation  that  was  to  be 
»erton's  chum  throughout, 
irkentine  wended  her  way 
lrd  via  Quebec  City,  Tam- 
Quebec  City  again,  and 
',  after  241  days,  into  the 
i  Ocean. 

uggerton  could  almost 
the  East  Pole  now,  even 
couldn't  quite  locate  it. 

its  all  day  in  his  d  d 

'reads  the  first  mate's  log 
ay  3.  1902.  "and  punches 

i  that  d  d  globe.  Sled 

Jl  losing  their  hair  in  this 
a  heat."  Those  balding 
s  betray  Chuggerton's  one 
ill  gaffe:  his  belief  that 
ist  Pole,  like  its  North  and 
counterparts,  loomed  as 

Arctic  vastness.  Had  he 
oo  much  of  other  polar 
tions.    or    thought  not 

enough  of  his  own,  or 
'We  will  never  know, 
at  stands  beyond  doubt  is 
n  the  night  of  July  12, 
after  lying  becalmed  on 
bs  sea  east  of  Hong  Kong 
er  three  weeks,  the  Mrs. 
Barnardo,  Jr.,  bumped  up 

something  hard.  Land  at 
How  the  East  Pole  trek 
its  final,  overland  stage. 

er  there  been  in  the  an- 

exploration  a  more  stir- 
sht  than  twenty-two  dog- 


sleds  slithering  over  the  rice 
paddies,  rills,  and  dusty  trails 
of  Cochin  China,  the  bellowing 
cries  of  "Mush!"  lost  amid  lush 
vegetation  and  drooping  vines 
that  blind  a  man  already  up  to 
his  eyeballs  in  sealskins?  Did 
Chuggerton  need  to  mark  his 
way  with  cairns,  or  ration,  out 
jerky  and  whale  oil  amid  a 
verdant  abundance  that  sur- 
rounded, nay,  entangled  his 
hardy  band?  Good  questions! 

Onward  forged  the  expedition, 
snagged  here  in  reeds  higher 
than  a  man's  head,  bogged 
there  in  mud  from  ceaseless 
monsoon  rains.  And  then,  after 
six  months  of  Arctic  privation  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  jungles,  a  cloak 
of  mystery  suddenly  enfolds 
the  Chuggerton  East  Pole  Expe- 
dition. The  postcards  stopped. 
The  trail  of  cairns  petered  out. 
A  search  party,  had  anyone 
thought  to  mount  one,  would 
have  found  little  to  go  by.  A 
discarded  galosh  chanced  upon 
near  Ch'ang-ch'un  on  the  fringes 
of  Inner  Mongolia  in  1908, 
Chuggerton's  monogrammed  tea 
set,  discovered  in  a  Vladivostok 
pawnshop  in  1919,  traces  of 
Airedale  heritage  in  a  breed  of 
Mongolian  herd  dogs  as  late  as 
the  Forties — and  little  else. 

Medical  science  has,  of 
course,  immortalized  the  quest 
in  its  own  cruel  way  by  label- 
ing a  certain  pathetic  disorder 
"Chuggerton's  syndrome."  But 
nothing  more  commemorates  an 
adventure  some  may  call  fool- 
hardy and  others  merely  mad, 
but  about  which  decent  folk  will 
hopefully  maintain  a  polite  and 
enduring  silence. 

— Bruce  McCall 

Bruce  McCall  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  artist  who  lives  in  New  York, 
surrounded  by  his  extensive  collection 
of  Chuggertonia. 


mm 


•oto  from  doomed  1902  East  Pule  Expedition  catches  normally  re- 
ir  Bustard  Chuggerton  clowning  it  up  for  camera. 


READERS 

Last  fall  I  was  severely  bitten 
by  my  own  Great  Dane,  Star, 
a  beloved  and  treasured  in- 
surance against  whatever  may 
occur  in  the  remote  mountains 
where  we  live. 

Star  is  ordinarily  gentle  and 
loving  with  women  and  chil- 
dren and  any  creature  I  tell 
him  to  be  nice  to,  though  he 
doesn't  take  kindly  to  the  male 
sex  or  anything  that  might 
threaten  me  or  the  kids.  But 
trouble  arose  when  I  took  in 
a  Samoyed  dog  named  Baron 
while  his  owners  went  abroad, 
and  Baron  decided  to  take  over 
Star's  territory.  Not  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  breed,  we  had 
no  idea  a  Samoyed  would  at- 
tack a  dog  three  times  his  size 
and  twenty  times  his  strength, 
but  attack  Baron  did,  repeated- 
ly. Star  tried  to  ignore  Baron, 
since  I'd  told  him  to,  but  from 
time  to  time  he'd  take  an  off- 
hand swipe  in  self-defense.  Af- 
ter several  visits  to  the  vet  to 
patch  Baron  up,  we  decided 
that  he  and  Star  would  have 
to  be  kept  apart.  Since  Baron 
had  never  been  allowed  inside 
a  human  dwelling  by  his  mas- 
ters, and  Star  had  always  had 
the  run  of  the  house,  Baron 
lived  in  the  garage  and  Star 
lived  indoors  with  us. 

One  morning  I  started  for  the 
kitchen  with  my  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  daughter,  Keri.  Now, 
Keri  is  nicknamed  "Pokey,"  un- 
kindly but  accurately.  I  went 
ahead  of  her  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Star  was  awaiting  us.  As 
she  climbed  slowly  to  the  door, 
Baron  made  an  unanticipated 
bid  for  the  run  of  the  house.  It 
happened  so  quickly  that  I'm 
sure  he  didn't  even  see  Keri  in 
his  path.  But  I  did.  And  so  did 
Star.  In  the  same  fraction  of  a 
second  I  stepped  between  Keri 
and  Baron  and  shoved  Keri  un- 
der the  table,  while  Star  snapped 
ferociously  at  Baron— and  got 
my  leg  instead. 

I  must  have  been  in  shock, 
since  I  recall  no  pain  (but  lots 
of  fear  for  Keri  still).  I  gave 
my  leg  a  brief  glance,  more  an- 
noyed that  my  only  good  pair 
of  slacks  had  been  ripped  than 
that  the  insides  of  my  knee 
were  protruding  from  my  skin. 
I  managed  to  separate  the  dogs 
by  calling  Star  outside;  then  I  es- 
corted Baron  back  to  the  garage, 
made  arrangements  to  see  a 
doctor  who  lives  about  thirteen 


"St.  Anthony's  major  tempta- 
tion, in  terms  of  his  living  here, 
was  perhaps  this:  ordinary  life." 

— Donald  Barthelme 
"The  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,"  1971 


miles  away,  took  off  with  Keri, 
and  finally  picked  up  a  hitch- 
hiker to  drive  in  case  I  passed 
out. 

Every  good  adventure  has  its 
irony,  and  the  irony  of  this  one 
was  that  I  was  expecting  a  long- 
awaited  visit  from  my  college 
roommate,  who's  a  doctor.  She 
turned  up  that  afternoon,  in 
time  to  force  me  to  stay  off 
the  leg,  get  a  friend  to  care  for 
the  kids,  and  get  me  antibiotics, 
which  the  doctor  who  treated 
me  had  forgotten  to  prescribe. 

Who  was  the  hero  or  heroine 
of  this  adventure? 

Was  it  Baron?  After  all,  he 
made  a  heroic  bid  for  new  ter- 
ritory against  proven  odds. 

Was  it  Star?  He  protected 
his  charges  instantly  and  effec- 
tively. It  wasn't  his  fault  that 
my  leg  got  in  the  way. 

Was  it  me?  I  acted  instinctive- 
ly, as  Star  did. 

Was  it  my  friend  Sue,  the 
doctor?  She  kept  me  from  wor- 
rying, hemorrhaging,  and  get- 
ting infected. 

Was  it  my  husband?  He  was 
out  working  for  a  nice  big  fa- 
therly firm  to  make  money  so 
we  could  all  live  in  peace  in 
the  mountains,  and  commuting 
an  hour  each  way.  That  makes 
him  a  hero  any  way  you  look 
at  it.  — Estelle  Heskin 

Boulder  Creek,  Calif. 


Wh  en  sufficiently  moved,  I 
throw  caution  to  the  winds 
— never  even  see  the  red  light! 
Cowardice  disgusts  me.  Once, 
when  a  not-too-pleasant  bull 
needed  to  be  moved  from  one 
pen  to  another,  and  the  farm- 
hand looked  on,  frozen,  I  vault- 
ed the  board  fence  and  shooed 
the  hull  into  the  proper  pen. 
Another  time,  while  I  was 
hanging  up  clothes,  I  saw  a 
snake  lying  right  in  my  path.  I 
picked  it  up  by  the  tail  and 
threw  it  into  some  weeds.  A 
man  working  nearby  looked  up 
and  said,  "Golly,  you're  brave." 
Not  at  all,  just  impulsive. 
Frankly,  though,  I  can  think  of 
one  thing  that  frightens  me — 
failure. 

— Zelma  Graham  Patterson 

Louisiana,  Mo. 


On  the  River 

Some  people  feel  real  small 
in  the  presence  of  a  magnificent 
natural  setting.  And  that's  great. 
Sensing  the  enormity  of  cre- 
ation, you  know  you  can't  com- 
pete. You  must  go  with  it. 

Rivers  give  you  this  feeling. 
Go  down  a  fast  one,  with  lots 
of  rapids.  You'll  end  up  with 
an  understanding  of  your  abil- 
ities and  a  sharpened  sense  of 
decisiveness.  Each  set  of  rapids 
is  preceded  by  a  small  space  of 
calm  water,  and  a  choice.  Once 
you  decide  on  a  path  through 
the  unseen  rocks  and  the  white 
water,  you're  instantly  commit- 
ted to  that  decision.  You  have 
to  be  big  enough  to  trust  it  be- 
cause it  will  be  irrefutable  for 
an  agonizingly  long  time,  until 
you  come  out  on  the  other  side. 

When  you  travel  through  the 
rapids,  your  abilities  can  help 
you.  Or  save  your  life.  Or  res- 
cue your  friends.  But  your  com- 
mitment is  what  aligns  you  with 
the  river,  so  that  you're  rolling 
with  it.  You  join  the  river.  You 
put  aside  the  maps.  You  explore 
yourself.  — Richard  Erlanger 

Richard  Erlanger  is  a  free-lance  graph- 
ic designer. 


"Dare  we  open  our  doors  lo  the 
source  of  our  being?  What  are 
flesh  and  bones  for?" 

— Paul  Reps 

Zen  Flesh,  Zen  Bones,  1957 


The  Abra  River  in  the  Philip- 
pines came  down  through  the 
mountains  of  Ilocos  Sur  and 
emptied  into  the  sea  near  the 
town  where  we  were  stationed 
as  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 
Once,  fleeing  the  beat  of  the 
tropic  sun,  we  went  swimming 
in  it,  but  this  was  frowned  upon 
by  the  local  people  because  of 
the  sirena — a  creature  half  fish, 
half  woman — who  lurked  under 
the  water,  waiting  to  pull  you 
down  in  an  eternal  embrace. 

When  we  announced  to  our  Fil- 
ipino friends  that  a  group  of 
about  ten  PCVs  from  adjacent 
areas  were  planning  to  take  a 
raft  downriver  on  a  Sunday 
outing,  they  looked  puzzled. 
"Don't,"  they  said.  "It  is  very 
dangerous."'  Since  we  couldn't 
get  them  to  be  more  explicit, 
and  since  they  often  cautioned 
us  against  doing  things  that  took 
physical  effort,  we  just  laughed, 
and  they  laughed,  too. 

At    our    rendezvous,  about 


Suddenly  he  stood  by  the  edge  of  a  full-fed  river.  Never  in  his 
.ife  had  he  seen  a  river  before — this  sleek,  sinuous,  full-bodied 
animal,  chasing  and  chuckling,  gripping  things  with  a  gurgle  and 
leaving  them  with  a  laugh,  to  fling  itself  on  fresh  playmates  that 
shook  themselves  free,  and  were  caught  and  held  again.  All  was 
a-shake  and  a-shiver — glints  and  gleams  and  sparkles,  rustle  and 
swir',  chatter  and  bubble.  The  Mole  was  bewitched,  entranced, 
fascii  ated.  By  the  side  of  the  river  he  trotted  as  one  trots,  when 
very  small,  by  the  side  of  a  man  who  holds  one  spellbound  by 
excitin,'  stories;  and  when  tired  at  last,  he  sat  on  the  bank,  while 
the  rivi  r  still  chattered  on  to  him,  a  babbling  procession  of  the 
best  stoiies  in  the  world,  sent  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  to  be 
told  at  k  st  to  the  insatiable  sea.  — Kenneth  Grahame 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  1908 


In  the  Deserts 

Truthful  I  call  him  who  goes  into  godless  deserts,  having  broken 
his  revering  heart.  In  the  yellow  sands,  burned  by  the  sun,  he 
squints  thirstily  at  the  islands  abounding  in  wells,  where  living 
things  rest  under  dark  trees.  Yet  his  thirst  does  not  persuade  him 
to  become  like  these,  dwelling  in  comfort;  for  where  there  are 
oases  there  are  also  idols. 

Hungry,  violent,  lonely,  godless:  thus  the  lion-will  wants  itself. 
Free  from  the  happiness  of  slaves,  redeemed  from  gods  and  adora- 
tions, fearless  and  fear-inspiring,  great  and  lonely:  such  is  the  will 
of  the  truthful. 

It  was  ever  in  the  desert  that  the  truthful  have  dwelt,  the  free 
spirits,  as  masters  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  cities  dwell  the  well-fed, 
famous  wise  men — the  beasts  of  burden. 

— Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  1885 


twenty  miles  upriver,  we  easily 
purchased  a  forty-foot  bamboo 
raft  from  a  willing  boatman, 
and  a  sizable  crowd  stared  at  us 
as  we  inexpertly  poled  off. 

The  first  meanders  were  pleas- 
ant. The  sluggish  water  gave 
back  the  sun  in  dancing  pin- 
pricks of  light,  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  though  dry  and 
eroded  before  the  rainy  season, 
offered  their  own  purple  beauty. 
Gathered  sociably  along  the  riv- 
er's edge  were  women  doing 
their  laundry.  Their  chatter 
drifted  toward  us,  as  did  the 
whack-a-whack  of  their  wooden 
paddles  as  they  beat  the  dirt  out 
upon  the  rocks.  "Where  is  Deb- 
bie?" I  asked.  "She  can't  swim," 
replied  her  roommate,  "so  she 
decided  not  to  come."  I  didn't 
like  the  sound  of  that. 

Not  long  afterward,  we  got 
into  an  unmanageable  stretch  of 
fast  water  and  hit  something. 
We  flailed  and  struggled  but 
slowly,  relentlessly  swung  broad- 
side. As  the  raft  cracked  down 
the  middle,  my  mind  could  only 
record  facts:  we  tipped,  cameras 
and  other  belongings  were  swept 
away,  one  of  our  party  fell  over- 
board; we  clutched  at  him,  pull- 
ing him  back.  Eventually,  amidst 
the  terrifying  sound  of  tumul- 
tuous water,  we  stuck  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
character  revealed  themselves 
until  Ed  jumped  into  the  water. 
"Whoopee!"  he  shouted.  We 
fully  expected  to  see  his  head 
disappear  beneath  the  foam,  but 
the  water  was  only  armpit  deep. 
An  embarrassing  sense  of  our- 
selves came  and  went.  Then  an 
unwarranted  cockiness  replaced 
our  unwarranted  panic,  and,  jok- 
ing and  laughing,  we  floated  our 
crippled  vessel  off  the  rock  and 
clambered  back  on. 

About  a  mile  down,  we 
ground  to  a  halt  again  on  some 
submerged  fish  traps.  The  bro- 
ken bamboo  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly waterlogged,  and  we 
were  sinking  ever  lower  in  the 
water.  From  the  farther  bank 
a  raftsman  traveling  in  the  op- 
posite direction  shouted  some- 
thing at  us — "Mataycayo!"  It 
floated  by  faintly.  "Doesn't  that 
mean  'You  will  all  die'?"  some- 
one asked  rather  timidly.  Ahead 
of  us  was  a  bend  we  couldn't 
see  around. 

Not  everyone  agreed  that  the 
raftsman  had  actually  said, 
"Mataycayo,"  but  a  wariness, 
perhaps  caused  more  by  the 
waning  afternoon  light  than  by 


any  rational  assessment,  a 
us  beach  our  raft  for  a  ■ 
of  reflection.  We  had  n  il 
where  we  were.  It  would  4 
ficult  to  walk  out  over  tb  j 
dering  mountains.  We  I 
damp  and  without  food  N 
many  hours  away,  night  s-M 
an  unappealing  prospect.  \ 

Tired  and  quarrelsom'j 
were  becoming  increasing. I 
pable  of  making  a  rash  d<  „ 
when  another  raftsmai  H 
peared.  Something  aboi  t 
bold  sweep  of  his  bow  oar  f 
to  a  need  in'  all  of  us  an 
hailed  him. 

He  began  to  outline  a  rij 
lying  somewhere  ahead  >i 
Because  of  the  language  I  n 
the  details  remained  ui  a 
but  one  thing  came  tr.  t, 
strongly:  his  detachment  \ 
were  of  a  race  apart.  1 1 
pected  our  motives  to  be  i  il 
alien.  Whatever  we  deck 
do  was  all  right  with  him.  in 
we  asked  him  if  he  woul  I 
us  to  our  destination  for  r 
money  and  our  raft  throi  i 
he  agreed  with  a  gestun  i 
said,  "It's  up  to  you." 

As  we  climbed  once  o 
aboard  our  raft,  which  wa  ic 
lashed  to  his,  I  let  my  d  i 
slip  from  my  hands,  an  i 
longer  burdened,  started  e 
perience  a  joyful  calm 
lasted  through  the  rest  (I 
voyage,  even  when  we  ca  ^ 
the  danger  that  would  ceil 
have  meant  tragedy  had  wtf 
to  meet  it  on  our  own.  'I 

With  the  towering  hill:  q 
shadowy  in  the  dusk,  a  per  I 
roaring  grew  thunderousiil 
an  irresistible  current  gdl 
us,  speeding  our  two  raff-l 
ward.  Suddenly  a  huge  b<J 
loomed  in  our  path.  White  i 
boiled  around  it.  The  thr  f 
ing  rock — capable  of  srru 
rafts,    limbs,    heads — an<| 
sucking  vortex  sent  out  ajl 
challenge  to  our  raftsmaEl 
face  was  impassive,  but  hi 
sweating.  Again  and  agal 
threw  his  whole  weight  s  i 
and  deftly  against  his  oar  i 
then  we  were  past  it.  We, 
an  appreciative  cheer  and  1 1 
joking  almost  immediately 
started  to  sing.  This  came  i 
ally  to  us.  But  something  i 
stance,  the  manner,  of  the  I 
pino  spoke  of  his  disapp 
told  us  he  thought  our  re£ 
inappropriate.  He  though 
should  be  praying. 

— Susan 


Susan  Witty 
Philippines. 


spent  two  years 
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ME  506,  No.  27- 


WEATHER:  Sunny,  Breezy,  Cooler. 


MJord,Chryskr  Hike  Prim. 


DETROIT— To  keep  up  with  recent  rises  in  the 
price  of  steel,  the  Big  Three  auto  manufacturers 
announced  new  increases  on  cars  and  option*. 

This  is  OM's  seventh  price  rise  since  the  end  of 
the  '7.1  model  year.  Increases  have  included  not 
only  the  basic  vehicle  but  extra  standard  etpip- 
uirmvnt  and  destination  chare 


Ford  and  Chrysler,  hiking  their  prices  it  total  aver- 
age of  $584  and  $458  respectively 

ExtruortSmry  lacremsts 

The  multiple  price  increases  put  into  effect  by 
the  auto  makers  are  unusual  for  the jn, 
tied  to  limit  inc 


Little  One  Stays  Down! 


Still '2625 

Volkswagen  of  America  ,974.  *Sedan  UU  P.O.E.,  Suggested  Retail  P„ce,  local  Tax. 


s  and  Other  Dealer  Delivery  Charges  Add,! 


Estelle  R.  Ramey 


BOREDOM: 

THE  MOST  PREVALENT  AMERICAN  DISEASE 

 _  

Welcome  to  the  banquet  of  life:  Ennui  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Tedium  below  the  salt 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  to  know 
what's  bothering  a  lot  of  Amer- 
icans, don't  read  the  articles  in  the 
medical  journals;  read  their  adver- 
tisements. One  such  sociomedical  vi- 
gnette showed  some  busy  mothers 
decorating  the  school  gym  for  a  PTA 
non-event.  Off  in  a  corner  is  a  lone, 
dispirited  woman.  The  caption  under 
the  picture  diagnoses  her  disease  as: 
"M.A.  (Fine  Arts)  ...  PTA  (Pres- 
ident-elect) .  .  .  representation  of  a 
life  currently  centered  around  home 
and  children,  with  too  little  time  to 
pursue  a  vocation  for  which  she  has 
spent  many  years  in  training  ...  a 
situation  that  may  bespeak  continu- 
ous frustration  and  stress:  a  perfect 
framework  for  her  to  translate  the 
functional  symptoms  of  psychic  ten- 
sion into  major  problems.  For  this 
kind  of  patient — with  no  demonstra- 
ble pathology  yet  repeated  complaints 
— consider  the  distinctive  properties 
of  Valium." 

In  other  words,  our  heroine  is  dy- 
ing of  boredom.  Short  of  a  person- 
al and  cultural  revolution,  the  root 
causes  of  her  sickness  can't  be  treat- 
ed. Her  brain  is  starving.  A  conven- 
12  ient  way  to  adjust  her  to  her  proper 


duties  is  to  "tranquilize"  her  with  a 
mind-dulling  drug.  It  will  also  get  her 
off  her  doctor's  back. 

Boredom  is  a  grossly  underestimat- 
ed malady.  It  causes  mischief  and 
destruction;  it  is  socially  very  expen- 
sive. Erich  Fromm  identifies  it  as  the 
insidious  cause  of  catastrophes  rang- 
ing from  drug  addiction  to  violence. 
Bertrand  Russell  said  that  "boredom 
is  a  vital  problem  for  the  moralist 
since  at  least  half  the  sins  of  man- 
kind are  caused  by  fear  of  it."  Yet 
boredom  per  se  gets  little  or  no  at- 
tention from  the  public  health  estab- 
lishment. For  one  thing,  most  victims 
do  not  identify  it  as  the  origin  of 
their  difficulties.  They  tend  to  think 
of  it  as  a  trivial  complaint  that  af- 
flicts only  the  decadent  and  jaded. 
This  is  nonsense;  in  our  society  bore- 
dom is  endemic  and  increasing. 

If  poverty  is  economic  deficit,  then 
boredom  is  psychic  deficit.  Like  pov- 
erty, its  consequences  must  be  cured 
by  social  changes,  not  by  medicine. 
From  the  medical  point  of  view, 
therefore,  both  poverty  and  boredom 

Dr.  Estelle  Ramey  is  a  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  biophysics  at  the  Georgetown  School 
of  Medicine. 
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are  no-win  problems.  Patients  < 
to  the  doctor  complaining  of  a 
iad  of  physical  symptoms,  and 
resist  treatment.  Such  patients  i 
drag  on  themselves,  their  fam 
their  doctors.  The  big  traffic  in 
scription  tranquilizers  probabl; 
fleets  the  boredom  of  the  doctor 
than  the  needs  of  the  patient. 

Aside  from  the  medical  cos 
boredom,  this  neural  disorder  e 
a  social  price  in  many  other  j 
Schoolteachers  have  known 
long  time  that  children  who  are  1 
in  the  classroom  are  a  menat 
everyone  around  them — the  old* 
child,  the  more  extensive  the 
age.  Rising  suicide  and  divorce 
reflect,  in  large  part,  higher 
more  broadly  democratic  den 
for  "meaningful"  experiences, 
an  unwillingness  or  inability  I 
erate  monotony.  Educated  peop! 
bored.  Uneducated  people  arej 
bored.  The  old  are  bored,  and  s 
the  young. 


¥T|  7  HAT  IS  BOREDOM  and  Wii 

\  fmost  susceptible  to  it?  If! 
painful  condition  resulting  fr  i 


t  of  sensory  responsiveness  to 
eternal  world.  Every  human  be- 
|  vulnerable  because  of  the  fun- 
ntal  nature  of  our  nervous  sys- 
Fhere  are  no  class,  race,  age,  or 
ines  in  its  distribution,  but  it 
;  most  agonizing  after  sustained 
jctual  challenge  or  prolonged 
iation  of  the  senses.  Starving 
ae-feeding  the  highest  centers  of 
rain  will  induce  its  characteris- 
•comfort,  while  high  sensory  or 
actual  expectations  will  intensi- 
symptoms. 

st  studies  of  boredom  have  con- 
.ted  on  the  pathological  effects 
motony  on  people  or  animals 

controlled  laboratory  condi- 
The  results  are  directly  appli- 
to  many  real  situations — men 
led  in  distant  Antarctic  out- 
prisoners  of  war,  prisoners  of 
lonely  housewives,  truck 
6  on  long  solo  runs,  space 
•s,  and  airplane  pilots.  Every 
of  evidence  we  have  supports 
quent  statement  of  Christopber 
Y,  who,  as  a  British  secret 
during  World  War  II,  was 

and  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis: 
>n  discovered  that  variety  is 
e  spice  but  the  very  stuff  of 
Je  need  the  constant  ebb  and 
f  wavelets  of  our  conscious- 
iow  here,  now  there,  keeping 
mr  isolation  in  the  ocean  of 

so  that  we  neither  encroach 
p  encroached  upon." 
•tional  and  intellectual  health 
Is  on  an  appropriate  amount 
on  in  a  varied  environment; 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
need  less  variety  than  men,  or 
n  less  than  adults.  It  has  been 
)lacent  male  assumption  that 
ent  women  don't  mind  doing 
d  of  tedious  tasks  that  would 
i  intelligent  man  right  up  the 
fowever,  studies  done  on  sex 
aces  as  a  factor  in  tolerance  to 
lotonous    environment  have 
:hat  women  may  respond  even 
rritably   than   men  to  such 
ints.   D.   V.   Biase  and  his 
les  used  a  group  of  male  and 
college  students  and  subject- 
i  to  a  uniformly  uninteresting 
ment.  They  were  well  fed  and 
i\y  into  soundproof  rooms  of 
ortahle  temperature,  with  a 
Tused  light  (or  no  light)  and 
low,  unchanging  background 
no  sound  at  all.  The  subjects 
e  down  but  were  not  allowed 

A  device  like  a  lie  detector 
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was  used  to  monitor  their  nervous  re- 
sponse. None  of  the  subjects  could 
stand  the  boredom  for  long. 

The  absolute  monotony  quickly 
produced  emotional  disturbances 
sometimes  verging  on  the  violent. 
Women  showed  a  lower  tolerance 
than  men  for  isolation  and  tedium, 
and  they  were  more  likely  to  verbal- 
ize their  distress.  In  what  Biase  calls 
"the  Colonel  Glenn  syndrome,"  how- 
ever, some  of  the  men  persisted  in 
i  :ng  that  they  had  difficulty  cop- 
ing with  the  torment  of  sensory  de- 
privation, even  though  they  had  been 
observed  during  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periment  to  be  moaning  and  writh- 
ing. Our  culture,  it  appears,  does  not 
like  its  men  to  be  anything  but  strong 
and  stoical  in  public.  When  an- 
guished, they  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  perforate  their  ulcers.  Women 
have  the  right,  for  what  it's  worth,  to 
complain. 

Whatever  the  culturally  permissi- 
ble responses,  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
aspect  of  brain  function,  in  both  men 
and  women,  was  disturbed  after  even 
a  few  hours'  exposure  to  sensory  de- 
privation. Their  reaction  time,  sen- 
sory acuity,  power  of  abstract  reason- 
ing, verbal  ability,  space  visualiza- 
tion, and  internal  motivation  to  move 
or  to  daydream  or  to  think,  all  de- 
creased. They  became  as  empty  of 
responsiveness  as  the  environment 
was  empty  of  input.  Nothing  in,  noth- 
ing out  is  apparently  the  credo  of 
the  human  nervous  system.  (Physical 
exercise,  incidentally,  appears  to 
tone  up  the  entire  nervous  system. 
When  the  subjects  were  allowed  to 
move  around  or  to  exercise,  their 
tolerance  for  environmental  monot- 
ony increased.) 

We  come  by  our  hungry  brains  in 
a  natural  progression.  Even  rats  can 
get  bored  in  an  unchallenging  en- 
vironment. Anita  Hatch  took  some 
laboratory  rats  and  put  them  sin- 
gly in  warm  cages  with  plenty  of 
food  and  water  but  with  little  visual 
or  aural  stimulation  or  handling.  Af- 
ter three  months  in  this  suburban  rat 
heaven,  the  animals  began  to  act  like 
caricatures  of  the  lonely  housewife 
or  her  unemployed  spouse.  They  be- 
came jumpy,  irritable,  and  aggres- 
sive. They  nibbled  constantly  and  be- 
came fatter  than  their  peers  out  in 
the  exciting  world.  The  bored  rats 
then  began  to  show  signs  of  organic 
disorders.  They  developed  nervous 
twitches  and  scaly  tails.  If  they  had 
had  access  to  a  rat  doctor,  they 


would  have  run  up  high  medical  bills 
and  would  have  been  put  on  tranquil- 
izers. It  wouldn't  have  helped  them  to 
have  to  go  back  to  the  same  old  cage. 

Those  rats  didn't  need  a  doctor. 
They  needed  some  variety  and  stim- 
ulation. Just  putting  them  back  in  a 
lively  rat  community  for  one  week 
reversed  all  their  pathology.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  if  the  rat 
community  gets  too  crowded  and  too 
lively,  the  rats  once  again  begin  to 
develop  diseases,  and  these  disor- 
ders of  satiation  are  little  different 
from  those  of  deprivation.  Thus  ei- 
ther too  much  or  too  little  nervous 
stimulation  leads  to  unresponsive- 
ness. A  good  environment  provides 
ju>t  enough  sensory  input  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  well-being — for  mice, 
women,  and  men. 


T^HE  NEED  FOR  EXPLORATION  and 
novelty  seems  to  be  built  into 
brains  and  the  more  complex  the 
brain,  the  more  the  need  for  variety. 
It  is  not  only  men  who  climb  moun- 
tains just  because  they  are  there. 
Laboratory  animals  trained  to  run  a 
maze  to  get  food  will  learn  the  easiest 
and  fastest  path  to  the  food,  and  then, 
after  a  while,  the  little  beasts  begin 
to  experiment  with  more  difficult 
ways  to  get  fed.  If  even  a  rat  brain 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  quick  meal  for 
a  change  of  pace,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect from  the  voracious  human 
brain?  Exactly  what  one  might  think 
—it  will  go  to  remarkable  lengths  to 
escape  boredom. 

The  trouble  is,  we  don't  know 
how.  Ennui  is  so  pervasive  and  so 
nebulous.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  so 
many  people  are  bored  with  their 
lives?  Mrs.  M.A.  Fine  Arts,  because 
of  her  underutilized  brain,  has  psy- 
chic tension,  but  just  turn  the  page 
of  that  same  medical  journal  and 
meet  her  husband — the  male  main- 
stay of  the  tranquilizer  industry. 
This  drug  ad  shows  a  middle-aged, 
middle-management  executive  with 
overflowing  in-  and  out-  boxes  and 
three  phones  ringing  at  once.  Tran- 
quilizers will  keep  him  going  until  his 
coronary  occlusion  makes  further 
medication  unnecessary.  His  is  the 
other  face  of  boredom — psychic  ten- 
sion from  overload  and  satiation.  Life 
is  unsatisfying.  Tranquilize  it. 

Clearly,  it's  not  simply  the  occupa- 
tion that  creates  the  pervasive  sense 
of  tedium  that  many  Americans  are 
experiencing.  Large  numbers  of  ste- 


reotypic housewives  are  not  d 
by  the  PTA  or  their  daily  roil 
They  enjoy  them.  There  is,  it 
far  more  potential  flexibility  a:l 
riety  in  running  a  home  than  j 
ing  a  file  clerk,  a  bank  teller,  1 
try  at  a  missile  base,  or  an  asa 
to  an  assistant  editor  at  Pent\ 
Many  workers  in  what  seem  I 
deadly,  boring  jobs  do  not  repJ 
happiness  with  the  work.  Othl 
occupations  that  are  far  morel 
esting  (to  the  observer)  quit  it 
and  despair  at  the  boredom  ol 
lives.  The  depression  and  anx« 
boredom  seems  to  be  generati 
one's  perception  of  the  value  I 
work  and  the  degree  of  el 
awareness  of  more  exciting  pol 
ties.  It  is  not  the  job  itself  bi 
sense  of  control,  power,  and  st 
engenders  that  determines  w 
you'll  suffer  the  pain  of  boredc 

A  research  scientist  may  h 
perform  many  repetitive  opei 
to  obtain  useful  data,  but  the 
cation  of  that  data  and  the  re 
tion  of  her  unique  contributior 
the  work  exciting.  A  psychoi 
hears  some  stupefying  stories  i 
a  day's  work,  but  his  status, 
come,  and  his  God-like  imports 
the  patient  make  up  for  the  t< 
An  accountant  spends  his  da 
endless  columns  of  number 
there  is  apparently  a  satisfyini 
metry  to  his  balanced  additioi 
subtractions  that  compensates 
intrinsic  monotony  of  his  life's 
Of  course,  accountants  do  get 
Some  take  to  squirreling  awa) 
numbers  of  $100  bills  to  enliv 
day.  Psychoanalysts,  too,  get 
and  start  investing  in  real  esl 
racehorses,  and  research  sci 
get  bored  and  become  inef 
scientist-administrators. 

It's  nice  to  have  options.  Bi 
happens  to  someone  who  is  fi 
a  job  or  a  household  like  a 
amber?  When  there  are  no  oth 
ble  choices,  boredom  is  endure 
human  beings  always  get  so 
their  own  back;  they  strike  oi 
whatever  power  they  have 
the  society  that  inflicts  this  t( 
upon  them. 

You  can't  tranquilize  ever 
The  bright  child,  bored  by  a  t< 
unimaginative  educational 
and  too  little  physical  activity 
to  enliven  things  by  throwin; 
balls.  Bored  adolescents  forrrj 
paging  gangs  to  provide  the 
ment  that  their  routine,  impove 


I  With  words  like  inflation  aroui 
I  do  words  like  luxury  performa: 
!•  and  economy  mean  anything? 


It  seems  the  tighter  the  money,  the  looser  the  language.  And  these  da 
the  word  "luxury"  is  almost  as  inflated  as  the  dollar. 

The  fact  is,  the  Audi®  100LS  actually  is  a  luxury  car  at  a  reasonable  p 
handles  so  easily  and  rides  so  smoothly  you'd  simply  expect  it  to  cost  muc 

Basically,  for  one  reason:  German  engineering  and  craftsmanship. 

Specifically,  for  reasons  like  these:  seats  that  are  orthopedically  desig] 
fit  to  the  body  and  to  help  prevent  fatigue;  so  much  legroom  and 
headroom  you  can  stretch  out  even  if  you're  well 
over  6  feet;  front-wheel  drive;  front  disc  brakes; 
rack-and-pinion  steering;  independent 
front  suspension. 

And,  with  it  all,  24  miles  to  the  gallon: 

uLuxury,  performance  and  economy," 
even  in  times  like  these? 

No  question  about  it. 


t 


lives  don't  generate.  They  don't  all 
live  in  slums.  You'll  find  them  in  the 
best  suburbs,  ripping  of!  the  local 
stores  just  for  the  hell  of  it. 

Men  on  assembly  lines  get  so  bored 
that  they  develop  a  free-floating  hos- 
tility. On  a  recent  television  program, 
a  man  was  shown  moving  an  auto 
from  one  spot  to  another  a  few  feet 
away,  after  which  he  went  back  to 
get  another  car,  and  so  on  and  so  on 
all  day  long — the  ant  and  the  grains 
of  sand.  lie  was  asked  whether  he 
ever  detected  any  faults  in  the  cars  in 
the  process  of  moving  them.  He  said, 
"Sure  1  do."  He  was  asked  if  he 
reported  them.  His  answer  was  suc- 
cinct:"I\o."He  was  being  screwed  by 
''them."  Screw  "them." 


1 there's  nothing  new  about  bore- 
dom, just  as  there's  nothing  new 
about  its  emotional  cognates — sloth, 
despair,  hopelessness,  alienation,  pas- 
sivity, and  anomie.  It's  simply  that 
we  are  less  willing  to  endure  the 
condition  than  our  bored  forebears. 
The  desire  for  change  is  now  accept- 
ed as  a  justification  for  almost  any 
kind  of  behavior.  The  divorce  rate  is 
escalating  in  all  age  groups  but  is 


most  dramatic  in  marriages  of  twen- 
ty to  thirty  years.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  all  those  late  divorces  are  re- 
quested by  the  bored,  middle-aged 
husbands.  Most  bored  wives  are  still 
willing  to  settle  for  a  tranquilizer, 
but  then,  an  older  woman's  options 
are  pretty  much  limited  to  that.  The 
husband,  however,  can  opt  for  a 
hedonistic  thrashing  around  that 
used  to  be  culturally  unacceptable. 
Even  politicians,  those  sensitive  ba- 
rometers of  social  sanctions,  can  now 
seek  out  new  young  bed  companions 
without  suffering  a  drop  in  the  polls. 
Their  constituents  seem  to  under- 
stand that  marriage  to  the  same  wom- 
an for  thirty  years  can  get  damned 
boring.  Everybody  understands,  ex- 
cept maybe  the  politician's  old  wife. 

Our  society  regards  its  women's 
capacity  for  being  bored  in  a  curi- 
ously contradictory  way.  Women  no 
longer  have  to  be  pregnant  all  the 
time,  and  they  don't  have  to  be  ig- 
norant. At  last,  they  can  be  seen  as 
strong,  intelligent,  vigorous  persons. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
seen  as  weak,  nonintellectual,  and  by 
nature  fit  only  for  the  protected  at- 
mosphere of  a  harem.  The  same  man 
who  insists  on  sending  his  daughter 
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to  the  most  elitist  and  intellec  i 
demanding  college  can't  undei  i 
why  women  aren't  satisfied  wl 
nice  home,  husband,  and  chi  i 
His  mother  was.  What  right  I 
these  pampered  women  to  be  b  I 

It  is  true  that  in  an  industri 
ciety,  most  jobs  are  sedentary  i 
notonous,  and  impersonal.  They  i 
one  big  advantage,  though,  j 
housework.  They  provide  mor  / 
an  index  of  personal  worth  \ 
along  with  that  money,  a  subt  i 
important  sense  of  indepenu 
The  tranquilized  housewife  is  l]j 
and  so  is  her  husband,  but  2 
least  has  some  economic  ego  1 
ance.  And  working  men  do  get  i 
the  house  every  day  and  iifc 
world  of  other  adults.  Even  tY 
sembly-line  worker  can  get  sols 
lief  from  his  tensions  by  relatis 
his  co-workers  as  in  a  tribal  rit<  i 
every  evening  he  can  leave  hi?;i 
ous  job  and  find  a  change  of  p;J 
his  "after-work"  activities.  Th  < 
little  change  of  pace  for  his  we 

The  forlorn  wife  and  motr  J 
the  pharmaceutical  blurb  suffe 
only  from  a  lack  of  "meaningfa  1 
uli,"  as  one  psychiatric  ref(,2 
book  puts  it,  and  an  "inabil I 
become  stimulated"  by  her  dai 
tivities;   she   also   compound!  ] 
psychological  problems  by  fl 
guilty  about  her  attitude.  She  d>S 
necessarily  want  a  paid  job,  b  : 
"libidinal  and  aggressive  striVi 
that  were  necessary  when  she  1 
student  are  now  counterprod 1 
and  must  be  denied.  One  way  te 
with  this  is  to  take  on  still  mo 
ligations  (president-elect  PTA  ! 
then  to  complain  about  havir  1 
much  (not  too  little)  to  do.  Ob  ( 
ly,  she  does  have  a  lot  of  very 
sary  functions.  Her  harried  dc 
been  catalogued  ad  nausean 
constant  chauffeuring  of  the  chi 
the  volunteer  work  that  nobody  ; 
ciates,  the  gourmet  cooking  c 
the  PTA  wheel-spinning,  the  ca: 
feeding  of  her  semidetached 
band,  and  the  endless  shopping! 
Somehow,  though,  she  can't  wc 
that  old  zest.  Neither  can  he 
band,  but  the  dynamics  are  diffj 

Medical  counseling  for  the 
of  either  sex  usually  comes  at  a 
price.  But  there  is  general  agre  ] 
in  the  profession  that  wome 
outnumber  men  in  the  categc  I 
time-wasting,  neurotic  goldbri  j 
Doctors  complain  bitterly  abo 
bored  housewives  who  clutter 
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ing  rooms  and  "have  nothing  the 
er  with  them."   Such  women 
;  a  heavy  load  on  our  medical- 
delivery  system  because  bore- 
— with  its  accompanying  depres- 
guilt,  and  anxiety — mimics  just 
t  all  organ  system  disorders — 
rashes,  headaches,  backaches, 
lie  fatigue,  dizziness,  shortness 
eath,  sexual  dysfunction,  insom- 
excessive    sleeping,  stomach 
;,  menstrual  disorders,  personal- 
hanges,  and  chest  pains.  Unfor- 
ely,  "psychogenic  pain"  hurts 
las  much  as  any  other  kind  of 
and  all  good  doctors  are  obliged 
to  rule  out  grim  organic  dis- 
that  can  present   the  same 
itoms.  This  takes  a  lot  of  time 

i 

noney. 

.  William  A.  Nolen,  a  surgeon, 
lg  recently  in  a  popular  worn- 
nagazine,  describes  the  problem 
vay:  "Women  who  are  'all  tired 
account  for  a  substantial  seg- 
of  most  medical  practices, 
're  difficult — almost  impossible 
tients  to  treat.  Most  are  in  the 
-five-to-forty-five  age  group. 
Ve  been  married  ten  to  fifteen 
,  their  children  are  all  in  school, 
husbands  are  earning  a  reason- 
:omfortable  living.  Very  few  of 
have  jobs  outside  the  home, 
a  woman  with  this  complaint 
5  to  my  office,  I  almost  always 
the  same  thing.  She  may  be 
ly  overweight — who  isn't? — 
therwise,  physically,  there's  not 
n  thing  wrong  with  her."  Dr. 

then  speaks  directly  to  these 
ening  females:  "Most  of  you 
red  for  only  one  reason.  You're 
"  The  good  doctor  is  exactly 
but  his  Rx  for  cure  shows  a 
is  lack  of  insight, 
len  advises  these  women  to  take 
10  or  $15  that  an  office  visit 
cost  and  spend  it  on  a  "relaxed 
at  a  restaurant"  or  on  a  "good 
I"  What  happens  to  his  patient 
the  movie  is  over  and  the  lunch 
ssted?  She  comes  back  for  an- 
prescription  for  her  sickness. 
ren  this  Band-Aid  treatment  of 
ructive  disease  is  preferable  to 
raconian  "cure"  some  doctors 
)  treat  chronic  boredom.  Dr. 
describes  a  typical,  restless  pa- 
named  Beth,  aged  forty-two, 
was  referred  to  me  by  a  reputa- 
tuily  doctor  as  a  candidate  for 
ectomy."  The  referring  doctor 
sted  the  operation  because  Beth 
anemic  due  to  prolongation  of 
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her  menstrual  periods."  It  turned  out 
Beth  was  not  anemic  and  that  she 
'"needed  a  hysterectomy  ahout  as 
much  as  I  did." 

But  if  Beth  shops  around  Jong 
enough,  she  will  almost  certainly  find 
a  doctor  prepared  to  yank  out  a 
health)  uterus  or  prescribe  expensive 
iron  shots  or  tranquilizers  or  ener- 
gize r>  o]  prolonged  psychoanalysis. 
In  fact,  Beth  may  insist  upon  such 
mistreatment  in  order  to  have  a  so- 
cially acceptable  reason  for  her  ter- 
rible malaise.  Being  bored  out  of 
your  mind  is  not  considered  a  seri- 
oii-  ailment,  but  a  hysterectomy  has 
clout.  So  does  a  nervous  breakdown 
or  alcoholism. 


|t's  not  only  the  women  who  can 
1.  afford  the  casual  hysterectomy, 
the  endless  psychoanalysis,  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  tedium  of  high  ex- 
pectations and  minimal  satisfaction. 
Traditionally,  the  working-class  wom- 
an was  supposed  to  be  uninterested 
in  anything  other  than  her  home, 
her  church,  her  children,  and  her 
man.  Not  for  her  the  luxury  of  yearn- 
ing for  fulfillment.  All  she  needed 
was  a  full  uterus,  a  full  belly,  and 
shining  kitchen  linoleum.  Where 
McGinty  sat  was  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  that's  how  she  likeil  it  (he 
said  I.  Boredom  was  for  those  fancy 
ladies  uptown.  In  actual  fact,  her  life 
was  stultifyingly  boring  most  of  the 
time,  and  so  was  her  husband's;  but 
neither  was  encouraged  to  do  any 
soul-searching  about  the  full  life. 
Times  have  changed.  Working-class 
women,  like  their  richer  sisters,  don't 
have  to  be  pregnant  all  the  time, 
and,  when  they  do  go  to  work  to 
help  keep  the  family  in  shoes,  they 
learn  about  another  dimension  of 
themselves.  They  like  the  give  and 
take  of  the  working  world.  They  are 
finding  in  themselves  the  ability  to 
be  independent. 

No  woman — upper-,  middle-,  or 
working-class — gets  bored  with  her 
daily  routines  because  Gloria  Stein- 
em  and  Betty  Friedan  told  her  to  be 
unhappy.  Boredom  is  a  predictable 
consequence  of  the  pill,  educational 
opportunities,  and  the  financial  de- 
mands of  an  expanding  economy.  Re- 
cent books  that  cry  havoc  because 
women  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
lives  of  undeveloped  potential  and 
unrealized  dreams  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve a  social  structure  that  is  already 
a   shambles.   To   understand  what's 


going  on,  their  authors  would  do 
better  to  look  at  the  indignities  we 
inflict  on  older,  retired  men.  As  life 
expectancy  and  our  expectations  of 
life  increase,  so  does  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  boredom.  Healthy  men  who  are 
forced  to  retire  and  "enjoy"  their 
well-earned  leisure  often  find  them- 
selves sickened  by  the  deprivation. 
Dr.  Jay  A.  Winston  of  Harvard  de- 
scribed a  typical  retired  man: 

Mr.  G.,  a  self -cm ployed  busi- 
nessman, had  delayed  his  retire- 
ment until  age  72.  His  health  had 
remained  good.  His  work  had 
been  personally  fulfilling.  Retire- 
ment was  actually  his  wife's  idea. 
Mrs.  G.  was  looking  forward  to 
the  relaxing  lifestyle  that  her  hus- 
band's retirement  would  finally 
allow. 

Mr.  G.  expected  he  would  trav- 
el, develop  new  interests,  and 
spend  more  time  with  his  family. 
But  his  work  had  been  at  the  cen- 
ter of  his  life.  He  had  never  de- 
veloped hobbies.  While,  he  had 
enjoyed  providing  his  family  ivith 
the  means  to  entertain  themselves, 
he  had  not  partaken  in  many  of 
the  activities  himself. 

His  business  sold,  Mr.  G.  found 
he  was  bored,  frustrated,  resent- 
ful. He  arose  each  day  and  wan- 
dered around  the  house  without  a 
sense  of  purpose.  His  personal 
habits  began  to  change — he  be- 
came uncharacteristically  sloppy, 
changed  his  clothes  less  often.  He 
icas  irritable.  And  his  mental  ca- 
pacities icere  suddenly  failing.  He 
would  ivalk  downstairs  only  to 
discover  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  was  looking  for,  or  ivhat  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  began  to  forget 
people's  names. 

Disturbed  at  these  changes, 
Mrs.  G.  sought  help  for  her  hus- 
band. A  thorough  medical  exami- 
nation revealed  no  organic  basis 
for  his  symptoms,  which  were 
classic  signs  of  early  senility.  As 
part  of  a  psychiatric  evaluation  of 
the  problem.  Dr.  Shader  decided 
to  initiate  a  "life  review"  with 
Mr.  G. 

Mr.  G.  admitted  he  never  real- 
ly wanted  to  retire,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged  anger  and  resentment 
towards  his  wife  for  forcing  him 
to  do  so.  Eventually  he  was  able 
to  confront  his  ivife  and  express 
his  anger,  which  re-opened  com- 
munications between  them. 

Things  improved  after  that.  He 
was  able  to  arrange  to  do  part- 
time  consulting  work  for  the  new 
owners  of  his  life-long  business 
enterprise.  He  and  Mrs.  G.  soon 
found  they  wen'  beginning  to  en- 


joy their  new-found  leisure  lit 
together.  After  16  weeks  of  th 
apy,  Mr.  G.'s  memory  proble 
and  other  signs  of  senility  h 
disappeared. 

Not  many  old  men  can  afford 
therapy.  They  just  disintegrate. 

When  sensory  activation  an] 
tellectual  curiosity  are  suppress! 
a  dull  environment,  the  braii 
sponds  with  a  protective  withd 
from  the  real  world.  In  his  work 
institution-bound  patients,  Dr.  I 
R.  Mark  has  found  that  revitaliz 
of  almost  moribund  human  b 
can  often  be  achieved  by  the  s; 
technique  of  making  available  t 
that  they  can  handle  and  exa 
and  manipulate.  When  you  er 
their  interest,  it  is  like  engagin 
wheels  with  the  motor;  they  sti 
move.  Doctor  Mark  calls  lonel 
anxiety,  and  boredom  America' 
jor  diseases. 

Our  society  has  thus  create 
apotheosis  of  a  physiological  c 
ma.  For  some,  satiation  is  the 
lem.  The  phones  on  the  desk 
stop   ringing.   Crisis  follows  < 
The   rock   music   gets   louder  j 
strobe  lights  whirl  faster,  the  rr 
become    bloodier,  movement 
place  to  place  becomes  more  fre 
relations  with  others  increase 
nentially,  and  the  ability  to  res 
decreases  constantly.  The  sound 
be  turned  up  even  higher  as  dee 
supervenes,  and  even  then  the  e 
ment  diminishes.  Catch-22.  Fo 
ers,  nothing  exciting  or  new  ha 
as  each  day  mimics  every  othei 
Little  is  asked,  little  is  given. 

History  is  full  of  examples  ( 
extraordinary  things  that  wome 
men  will  do  to  avoid  satiatu 
boredom.  The  only  thing  that  i 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  m 
of  people  who  have  joined  the 
for  diversion  or  fulfillment.  .  I 
used  to  be  strictly  an  upper-clai 
ease  that  affected  a  few  lordfi 
ladies  of  the  realm.  The  rest  of 
contemporaries  were  struggling 
perately  to  survive.  It  is  only 
primal    hungers    are  comfoii 
blunted  to  mere  appetites  that 
human  needs — love,  respect,  cr 
ity — come  to  the  surface  of 
sciousness.  It  is  absurd  to  spe 
the  intellectual  boredom  of  a  sta 
woman  or  man. 

In   the  United   States,  altF 
then'  is  terrible  poverty  for  !| 
most  Americans  are  well  fed 
have  more  than  a  modicum  of  d 
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lour  cost  of  living  may  go  up  a  little 
but  your  standard  of  lhing  will  go  up  a  lot. 


What  is 

a  Family 

Helper 

Project? 


Briefly,  this  is  a  new  way  of  help- 
ing a  child  right  in  his  own  home, 
in  a  family  atmosphere. 

Children  need  help  when  a 
widowed  mother  cannot  support 
her  family,  or  parents  become 
seriously  ill,  or  are  just  too  poor 
to  care  for  the  children. 

This  is  where  Christian  Children's 
Fund— and  you  as  a  sponsor— step  in, 
helping  keep  the  family  together. 

Children  assisted  through  CCF  Fam- 
ily Helper  Projects  receive  a  variety  of 
services,  depending  on  the  specific  proj- 
ect, such  as  school  supplies  and  cloth- 
ing, medical  assistance,  and  family 
guidance  from  a  child  caseworker  who 
visits  the  homes  regularly. 

Family  Helper  Projects  are  guided  by 
child  welfare  specialists  from  the  Field 
Office  staff,  and  each  project  is  required 
to  submit  an  annual  financial  statement. 

Would  you  like  to  sponsor  a  child? 
Here  are  the  answers  to  some  other 
questions  you  may  ask  before  you  decide. 
Q.  Why  does  CCF  use  a  sponsorship 
plan  to  help  children  ? 
A.  To  help  provide  long  term  child  care 
along  with  a  person-to-person  relation- 
ship, in  which  sponsor  and  child  can 
relate  to  each  other  as  real  human  beings. 
Q.  Is  CCF  an  emergency  relief  organi- 
zation ? 

A.  No.  While  material  assistance  is 
vital,  a  child  also  needs  to  experience  the 
warmth  of  knowing  another  person  cares 
about  him  as  an  individual  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 
Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child  ? 
A.  $15  a  month,  tax  deductible. 
Q.  What  does  the  child  receive  ? 
A.  In  general,  CCF  supplements  other 
resources  to  help  provide  clothing, 
shelter,  health  care,  spiritual  guidance, 
education,  school  supplies,  balanced  diet 
— and  love.  You'll  receive  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  project  where  the 
child  receives  assistance. 
Q.  May  I  send  an  extra  gift? 
A.  Yes.  if  you  wish  to  send  $5  or  $10  for 
a  Christmas  or  birthday  present,  the 
entire  amount  is  forwarded,  and  the 
money  is  used  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions. You  will  receive  a  "thank-you" 
letter  from  the  child. 
Q.  May  I  visit  my  child  ? 
A.  Yes.  Our  Homes  and  Projects  around 
the  world  are  delighted  when  sponsors 
visit. 


Q.  May  groups  sponsor  a  child  ? 

A.  Yes.  Church  classes,  office  workers, 
civic  clubs,  school  classes,  organizations 
and  other  groups  sponsor  children. 
Q.  Is  a  financial  statement  available  ? 
A.  Yes,  upon  your  request  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  about 
how  your  gifts  are  used. 

You  see,  a  child  is  helped  in  many 
different  ways — each  according  to  his 
needs.  And  it  is  the  sponsors  who  make 
this  help  possible. 

Won't  you  share  in  this  person-to- 
person  relationship? 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in 
with  your  first  monthly  check.  In  about 
two  weeks  you  will  receive  the  child's 
photograph,  background  information, 
mailing  address  and  a  description  of  the 
project  where  the  child  receives 
assistance. 

You  may  write  to  the  child  and  you 
will  receive  the  child's  letters,  along  with 
an  English  translation.  (Housemothers 
or  caseworkers  help  children  unable  to 
write.) 

Won't  you  become  a  sponsor  today? 
Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  in : 

Brazil,  India,  Guatemala  and  Indonesia. 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country)  

□  Choose  any  child  who  needs  my  help. 
I  will  pay  $15  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  .  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  

Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians: 
Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto,  7.  HP18NO 
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ition,  leisure,  and  freedol 
vanced  technology  and  splend 
ural  resources  made  this  possil 
simultaneously  made  horedor.j 
democratic.  The  rich  and  the! 
have  always  put  a  lot  of  enerl 
staving  off  ennui.  They  ii 
fetes,  fancy  clothes,  hunts,  I 
political  intrigue,  chivalry,  ga| 
sex  games,  and  that  most  J 
game  of  all — war.  It  takes  a] 
ingenuity  to  stay  viable  in  the! 
total  leisure.  Most  of  these  divj 
are  now  available  to  large  nl 
of  Americans.  They  don't  seem 
enough. 

Rich  men  are  going  into  pol 
making  money  is  not  stiml 
enough.  Rich  women  are  takinj 
so  are  the  not-so-rich  womenl 
people  are  swarming  back  toi 
to  get  retraining  or  simply  I 
back  into  the  real  world  again. I 
body  seems  to  have  decided! 
once  that  he  or  she  has  just  a] 
to  live,  and  to  live  with  "gua 
resigned  acceptance  of  borerJ 
part  of  the  inescapable  pain  oi 
is  becoming  less  common.  Inel 
this  makes  for  chaos  at  every  1 
the  social  structure.  Somebodyl 
do  the  boring  work  to  get  the  I 
filed,  the  refuse  collected,  tlj 
assembled,  the  letters  typed,  a] 
laundry  washed.  But  who  shd 
saddled  with  these  jobs?  Nl 
Let  it  be  you. 

Women  and  men  don't  hava 
sympathy  for  each  other's  pai 
for  all  of  us  in  America  it's  nl 
to  be  young,  it's  harder  to  be  rl 
aged,  and  it's  terrible  to  be  I 
seems  that  our  best  hope  is  toi 
help  each  other  reach  for  thej 
definition  of  happiness:  the 
all  of  one's  powers  to  achieve 
lence.  If  we  put  our  fertile  br 
designing  an  environment  in 
people  who  do  the  necessary 
onous  jobs  are  rewarded  ricl 
their  daily  boredom,  in  whi 
training  for  new  occupation 
normal  phase  of  every  life,  i 
which  women  and  men  comp 
instead  of  wounding  each  other 
dom  will  not  be  so  pervasive 

A  country  that  can  produ 
Constitution  can  produce  a  rru 
riching  and  fulfilling  envira 
with  less  noise  and  more  music 
however,  we  must  recognize  t? 
structiveness  of  boredom,  am 
ask  how  this  disease  can  be 
mized.  It  will  mean  a  massive 
al  reevaluation. 


Vour  Solve  a 

^conscious.     500-ptece  "whodunit" 

aducing  a  revolutionary  concept  in  puzzles.  A 
zle  that  lets  you  have  fun  discovering  your  sub- 
iscious  thru  the  use  of  colors.  The  way  you  put  the 
Dred  pieces  together  reveals  your  secret  self. 
may  find  that  you're  pragmatic.  Or  impulsive 
Tjated.  Or  reticent.  Just  remember,  you  are  what 
put  together.  So  if  you  don't  like  yourself  today, 


Penetrate  this 
devilish  labyrinth. 


Crack  this 
double  puzzle. 


you  can  put  yourself  together  again  tomorrow! 
"Your  Secret  Self"  is  just  one  of  four  exciting  new 
puzzles  you  play  games  with.  Three  more  include 
The  Mystery  of  the  Musical  Requiem;'  "The  Amazing 
Maze"  and  "The  World's  Most  Remarkable  Cross- 
word Puzzle"  All  make  great  gifts  for  the  hard -to- 
please  puzzle  lovers! 


from  Springbok.  Jigsaw  puzzles  you  play  games  with. 


Grapes, 

like  people, 
need  a  time 
to  rest 

This  is  the  important  time. 
The  quiet  of  the  night  in 
the  valley  of  the  Paicines  moun- 
tain vineyards  near  San  Juan 
Bautista. 

All  day  long  our  grapes 
were  hard  at  work,  maturing 
and  ripening  under  the  warm 
California  sun.  Then,  at  day's 
end,  the  sun  sets,  and  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  night  begin. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  breezes 
slowly  roll  over  the  mountains 
and  down  into  the  vineyards 
where  they  cool  and  rejuvenate 
our  grapes.When  morning 
comes,  our  grapes  are  rested 
and  ready  for  the  work  of  the 
new  day's  sun. 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Paicines  mountain  vineyards, 
nature  has  provided  Almaden 
with  an  ideal  weather  balance 
for  growing  fine  wine  grapes. 

Possibly  no  one  else  takes 
such  loving  care  in  raising 
grapes  as  we  do. To  us,  they're 
our  children. 

When  you  try  your  first 
sip  of  Almaden  Pinot  Chardon- 
nay  you'll  understand  why 
only  a  fine  grape  can  produce 
a  fine  wine. 

Almaden 

Only  a  fine  grape 

can  produce  a  fine  wine. 


>r  a  copy  of  "News  from  the 
Vineyards,''  write  Almaden  Vineyards 
Box  9970,  Los  Gatos,  California 


Spokesman  for  the  Western  World.The  Parker  75  Pen. 


The  Parker  75,  in  its  way,  writes  history.  From  Paris  to 
Washington,  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Sydney,  it  is  the  confidant 
of  statesmen.  To  honor  their  trust,  in  full,  everything 
about  the  pen  is  special. 

Its  case  is  solid  sterling  silver  not  just  for  appearance,  but 
because  it  gives  the  Parker  75  heft  and  balance,  through 
hours  of  comfortable  writing. 

Parker  uses  its  own  special  14K  gold  alloy  for  the  point, 
because  few  other  metals  resist  ink  corrosion  so  well  and 


still  provide  such  responsiveness  as  you  write.  To  protect 
the  tip  through  decades  of  use,  we  developed  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  ruthenium  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
never  worn  out. 

The  Parker  75  is  guaranteed,  of  course.  If  it  fails  to  perfor 
due  to  defects,  we  will  repair  or  replace  it— free.  For  an 
exceptional  gift  at  a  believable 
price,  the  Parker  75  is  a 

most  diplomatic  solution.  World's  most  wanted pe 


t PARKER 


Parker  75  Pens  from  $25  to  $500  Matching  ball  pens  and  pencils.  Ample  engraving  area  for  full  monogram. 


Lewis  H.  Lapham 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


The  American  Hero  is  a  pearl  of  great  price 


ON  reading  THE  papers  these  days 
I  notice  that  the  leading  social 
critics  continue  to  mourn  the  absence 
of  the  American  hero.  They  refer  to 
him  in  the  way  that  naturalists  refer 
to  the  buffalo  or  the  passenger  pi- 
geon, as  if  he  were  an  extinct  species 
that  once  made  glorious  the  Great 
Plains.  On  otherwise  dull  afternoons, 
when  no  prominent  man  has  been  in- 
dicted for  bribery  or  political  con- 
spiracy, editorial  writers  embellish 
the  theme  with  laments  for  their  lost 
youth.  They  remember  a  golden  age 
I  variously  placed  in  the  1930s,  '40s, 
and  '50s  )  and  wonder  what  happened 
to  the  heroes  they  collected  on  base- 
ball cards  when  they  were  small  boys 
in  the  sandlots. 

This  astonishes  me  because  I  had 
not  thought  that  the  American  hero 
had  been  lost.  As  with  a  number  of 
other  questions  of  mythology,  my 
misunderstanding  probably  has  to  do 
with  definition.  When  I  think  of  he- 
roes I  do  not  think  of  schoolboys 
wielding  wooden  swords  or  of  mil- 
itary commanders  with  whom  I  as- 
sociate calamities  sufficiently  mag- 
nificent to  warrant  their  posthumous 
reputation.  Neither  do  I  think  of  pol- 
iticians who  promise  to  change  the 
course  of  empire  or  of  financiers  no- 
torious for  their  plundering  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  think  instead  of 
the  heroism  that  I  have  encountered 
in  so  many  people  under  so  many 
different  circumstances  that  it  seems 
to  me  a  condition  as  commonplace 
as  the  weather.  I  think  of  a  tendency 
rather  than  a  commodity,  of  a  pri- 
vate act  instead  of  a  public  image. 

For  the  most  part  heroism  appears 
in  clumsy  and  undramatic  ways,  rec- 
ognizable not  as  melodrama  but  as 
the  everyday  proof  of  generosity,  self- 


lessness,  and  courage.  It  is  a  quality 
that  resembles  genius,  something  that 
arises  from  nobody  knows  where,  as 
sudden  and  unpredictable  as  the  shift- 
ing of  the  spirit.  If  I  grant  my  own 
definition  I  find  myself  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  occasional  heroes, 
by  friends  who  endure  the  weight  of 
pain  and  adversity,  by  acquaintances 
who  resign  high-paying  jobs  for  rea- 
sons of  principle,  by  strangers  met 
on  subway  trains  who  intervene  in 
robberies.  Beyond  my  own  observa- 
tion stands  the  record  pieced  togeth- 
er in  the  back  pages  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  few  paragraphs  that 
describe  the  countless  incidents  in 
which  people  abandon  their  self-in- 
terest in  a  moment  of  feeling  or  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea  they  hold  val- 
uable. I  have  read  about  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  stabbed  to  death  on  a 
New  York  street  while  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  theft  of  a  smaller  boy's  bi- 
cycle, about  men  who  have  suffered 
torture  for  a  period  of  months. 

The  record  moves  me  to  admira- 
tion, and  yet  I  find  none  of  it  reflect- 
ed in  the  lamentations  of  the  critics 
who  inform  me  of  paradise  lost.  The 
routine  courage  of  the  ordinary  life 
commands  no  space  in  the  headlines, 
and  when  I  look  to  the  moralists  for 
instruction  I  find  that  they  prefer  to 
illuminate  the  texts  of  weakness  and 
decay.  Instead  of  admiring  the  cou- 
rageous man  who  bears  his  suffering 
without  complaint  we  have  learned 
to  admire  the  man  who  can  exploit 
and  advertise  his  grief.  We  complain 
about  our  slightest  inconvenience  be- 
cause the  noise  of  our  sorrow  gives 
evidence  of  our  sensibility.  How  per- 
ceptive an  observer,  we  say,  how 
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sensitive  and  well-informed,  clearly  a 
victim  of  consequence  who  has  seen 
through  the  confidence  game  that 
hinds  him  to  the  wheel  of  injustice. 
The  idea  of  a  man  dying  in  ohscu- 
rity,  while  writing  letters  to  unimpor- 
tant friends  and  without  benefit  of 
publicity,  strikes  us  as  absurd.  Imag- 
ine what  he  could  do  with  his  death 
if  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
ix hut  promoter. 


T1HE  enormity  of  such  an  over- 
sight was  first  made  plain  to  me 
last  summer  when  I  met  a  California 
producer  who  had  been  impressed  by 
the  suicide  of  a  news  correspondent 
on  Florida  television.  The  correspon- 
dent shot  herself  during  an  evening 
hroiulcast,  and  her  performance  had 
inspired  the  producer  to  an  idea  for 
an  afternoon  series  entitled  .Say 
Goodbye.  He  hadn't  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  formula,  but  he  thought 
it  might  require  the  guest  of  the  day 
to  tell  his  or  her  story  (in  twenty- 
two  minutes,  subtracting  time  for 
commercials)  before  committing  sui- 
cide in  whatever  manner  accorded 
with  his  or  her  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. "There  would  be  a  prob- 
lem with  the  police  and  with  the 
sponsors,"  he  said,  "unless,  of  course, 
I  could  sell  it  as  a  documentary." 
Thinking  that  he  was  making  a  joke 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  man  ahead 
of  his  time.  But  he  wasn't  joking, 
and  he  interpreted  my  remark  as  a 
compliment.  "On  the  coast,"  he  said, 
"I'm  known  as  a  visionary." 

His  proposition  troubled  me  for 
several  days;  the  more  I  asked  my- 
self  what  was  wrong  with  it,  the  more 
1  wondered  about  the  process  of 
transforming  people  into  objects.  It 
is  the  same  blurring  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate, between  what  pertains  to  the 
individual  and  what  can  be  sold  to 
the  afternoon  television  audience, 
that  also  confuses  the  mourners  for 
the  lost  American  hero.  Those  who  be- 
moan his  disappearance  dream  of  an 
image  instead  of  a  man.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  mechanism  of  mass 
communications  can  deal  only  with 
images.  Even  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  hero  might  have 
been  somebody  who  could  set  an  ex- 
ample of  conduct,  a  man  whom  lesser 
men  could  follow  into  exile  or  from 
whom  they  could  learn  the  discipline 
of  virtue.  But  the  twentieth  century 
chooses  to  stare  at  images,  and  so  the 


modern  hero  becomes  an  objei 
necessarily   distant  figure  who 
tracts  crowds  in  airports  and 
stands,  vaguely  seen  within  a  c 
of  admirers,  as  a  symbol  of  si 
thing  else.  The  public  hero  rel 
the  society  that  his  admirers  pi 
to  imagine  as  their  own  rather 
the  one  in  which  they  live — cfj 
Third  Reich  and  the  New  Fronti 
and  it  is  the  realignment  of  the 
with  the  imaginary  that  gets  so  a 
people  killed.  By  becoming  the 
stract  object  on  which  his  folio 
can  project  their  collective  long 
for  immortality,  the  public  hero 
presents  them  with  a  blank  heads 
on  which  to  write  their  singular 
taphs.  It  is  possible  that  every 
ety  needs  such  heroes  to  defin 
purpose  and  lead  its  wars  of  lil 
tion  but   that  doesn't  make  i 
friends  of  the  people. 


GIVEN    MY    TIN    EAR    for  pa 
music  I  was  alarmed  by  thi 
tional  search  for  a  hero  to  pla) 
posite  Nixon's  villain  during  the  i 
year  production  of  the  Watei ! 
melodrama.  The  duality  of  the  A  i 
ican  mind  favors  the  Christian 
sion  of  the  world  into  the  dan 
and  the  saved,  and  if  Nixon  had  i 
cast  as  the  Anti-Christ  then 
sumed  that  I  had  reason  to  fea] 
arrival  of  anybody  armed  wit) 
righteousness  of  an  avenging  a 
In  the  spring  of  1973  I  began 
ing  a  list  of  those  offered  as 
didates  for  the  part,  and  I  was 
prised  not  only  by  their  numbe 
also  by  the  carelessness  with  v 
they  were  chosen.  So  enthusi 
was  the  demand  for  a  hero  tha 
stage  managers  seemed  willin 
consider  anybody  who  could  an 
an  audition  before  the  Ervin 
mittee.  Even  a  partial  list  sug 
the  state  of  random  haste — San 
vin,  John  Dean,  Elliot  Richarr 
James  McCord,  John  Sirica,  Wi 
Ruckelshaus,  Lowell  Weicker,  t| 
Rather.   Woodward    and    Hern;  il 
Archibald  Cox,  Howard  Baker,  ]  J 
Rodino,  Kay  Graham,  Alexander!! 
terfield,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  and  h  I 
Kissinger. 

Of  all  the  men  nominated  fo  I 
part  Kissinger  seemed  the  mos  » 
likely  and  therefore  provided 
clearest  demonstration  of  the  pr< 
ing  confusion.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  a 
of  many  accomplishments,  but  t< 
him  a  hero  strikes  me  as  a  co 
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diction  in  terms.  He  professes  to  fol- 
low the  precepts  of  Metternich,  a 
statesman  known  for  his  hatred  of 
heroes  and  his  suppression  of  liberal 
causes,  and  he  knows  that  the  success 
of  a  diplomatist  depends  on  cunning, 
precise  calculation,  and  a  willingness 
to  employ  whatever  means  justify  the 
ends  of  policy  all  admirable  and 
useful  characteristics,  no  doubt,  but 
not  the  characteristics  of  a  hero.  Sim- 
ilar inconsistencies  encumbered  the 
i  andidates  for  the  part.  Pol- 
iticians and  informers  must  perjure 
iliemx'lves  too  often  (not  for  heinous 
le  i-nns  but  simply  because  that  hap- 
pens to  be  their  line  of  work),  and 
journalists  must  resort  to  the  same 
luring  ol  le.se  majeste  thai  compro- 
mised the  operatives  in  the  Nixon 
White  House. 

I  suspect  that  a  comparable  awk- 
wardness disfigures  most  public  men, 
which  is  why  it  requires  such  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  make  a  hero  out  of 
anybody  employed  by  the  state.  If 
the  successful  hero  is  a  manufactured 
object,  then  the  man  who  carries 
around  the  effigy  must  be  somebody 
about  whom  his  contemporaries  know 
only  those  things  that  contribute  to  the 
effect.  The  trick  is  always  done  with 
mirrors  (cf.  the  life  and  times  of 
Teddy  Kennedy  ).  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause  the  ideas  associated  with  the 
heroic  and  the  ideas  associated  with 
government  rn>  longer  belong  to  the 
same  categories.  Kxcept  in  time  of 
war,  and  then  only  by  accident,  the 
two  sequences  of  ideas  have  little  to 
do  with  one  another.  The  business  of 
the  state  requires  an  absence  of  pas- 
sion that  would  do  credit  to  a  dealer 
in  a  gambling  casino;  it  comes  down 
to  a  matter  of  maintaining  the  army 
and  the  roads,  of  enforcing  the  laws 
against  civil  disorder,  of  collecting 
taxes,  and  distributing  the  dole  in 
such  a  way  as  to  forestall  crimes 
against  property.  Although  necessary, 
none  of  these  tasks  seems  to  me  he- 
roic. The  civil  servant  who  gives  way 
i  generous  impulse  interferes  with 
the  workings  of  the  machinery  and 
himself  brought  up  on  depart- 
mi  1  charges  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing to   i  democrat. 


TIHK  LAMKNT  FOR  THE  LOST  HERO 
►ecame  popular  in  the  middle 
I ' >( >(  Is.  1 1  conformed  to  the  rhetoric 
of  despair  and  provided  yet  another 
reason  to  revile  the  troop  of  pygmies 
that  somehow  had  gained  control  of 


the  government  in  Washington.  As 
the  bright  visions  of  the  decade  re- 
ceded into  the  historical  past  a  great 
crowd  of  critics  emerged  from  with- 
in its  shadow  bearing  witness  to  an 
apotheosis  or  a  massacre.  A  number 
of  writers  couldn't  tell  the  difference 
between  these  two  events,  which  led 
to  schisms  and  excommunications 
among  the  secular  clergy,  but  all 
were  agreed  that  everything  had 
changed  and  that  nothing  could  ever 
again  be  the  same.  For  the  loss  of 
innocence  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
sides  and  affix  the  blame.  Somebody 
had  to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  it  was  impor- 
tant to  find  out  why  America  the 
Beautiful  suddenly  was  revealed  as 
a  society  divided  by  class  distinc- 
tions and  racial  hatred.  Who  had 
been  lying  to  whom,  and  for  what 
reason,  and  where  was  justice?  The 
public  debate  assumed  a  quasi-reli- 
gious character,  and  questions  of  mo- 
rality preoccupied  the  authors  of 
best-selling  tracts;  books  such  as 
The  Greening  of  America,  The  Ar- 
mies  of  the  Night,  and  The  Best  and 
the  Brightest  became  the  modern 
equivalents  to  the  inspirational  liter- 
ature published  in  the  Victorian  era 
under  such  titles  as  The  Exemplary 
Life  of  Miss  Betty  Anne  Stamper — A 
Christian  Confession. 

Content  to  nod  and  make  the  rit- 
ual responses  ("yes,  it  is  true,  this 
is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds, 
worse  than  it  ever  was,  o  dearly  be- 
loved, and  slowly  falling  into  dust"), 
I  accepted  the  lamentation  as  a  lit- 
erary convention  of  the  period  be- 
cause I  understood  that  publishers 
paid  large  advances  for  bad  news. 
I  also  understood  that  it  is  a  com- 
forting thing  to  imagine  that  all  the 
heroes  have  died.  If  only  pygmies 
remain,  then  who  is  there  against 
whom  a  man  can  measure  his  own 
shortcomings? 

With  the  passing  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration I  expected  the  conven- 
tion to  change.  The  succession  of  in- 
dictments, convictions,  and  mumbled 
confessions  testified  to  the  miserable 
truth  of  what  the  moralists  had  been 
saving  for  so  many  years,  and  I  as- 
sumed that  they  would  rest  content 
with  their  victory.  In  this  I  proved 
to  be  mistaken.  Even  the  President's 
enemies  took  no  pleasure  in  his  un- 
doing. Instead  of  celebrating  his  res- 
ignation with  joyous  thanksgiving 
they  posed  for  the  television  cameras 
in  attitudes  of  civic  grief  and  con- 


tinued their  lament  in  the  pious 
of  Charles  Colson's  conversion 
truth  of  God.  Otherwise  worldlj 
— Congressmen  and  journalists  : 
iar  with  the  ways  of  the  milk 
and  accustomed  to  the  settleme 
conference  committees — began 
ing  about  the  restored  conscier 
the  American  people  and  the 
they  had  seen  on  the  road  to  D 
cus.  If  I  thought  that  they  were 
ly  hypocrites,  feigning  a  seizu 
conscience  for  a  moment's  pub^ 
I  wouldn't  have  felt  so  sadden' 
their  statements  of  faith.  But 
pect  that  many  of  them  believed 
they  said,  and  this  gives  me  r 
to  fear  their  disillusion.  No  s' 
had  President  Nixon  departe 
California  than  it  seemed  as  if  < 
body  in  Washington  was  deten'i 
to  make  a  hero  of  Gerald  Ford  I 
umnists  competed  with  one  arj 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  ]1 
for  the  new  President's  cando 
his  willingness  to  bind  up  the  w> 
of  the  nation,  for  his  simple-m 
belief  in  the  American  way  o 
George  Meany  consented  to  vis 
White  House  for  the  first  time  i1 
years,  and  Democratic  Congrei' 
remembered  that  good  old  Jerry; 
embodied  all  the  Midwestern  v| 
of  loyalty,   trust,  open-hande* 
and  charity. 


THE  business  OF  making  it 
resembles  any  other  busin 
that  it  requires  the  transpositi 
subjects  into  objects,  and  with 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  Pre' 
Ford's  accession  to  office  he  In 
gun  to  acquire  the  rigidity  of  a 
in  a  public  park.  The  trouble' 
this  technique  is  that  it  does  ; 
justice  to  the  man  whom  it  se/ 
transform.  Whereas  the  objec 
be  relied  upon  to  represent  whc' 
supposed  to  represent  and  to 
at  a  fixed  price,  the  man  who  t 
his  humanity  cannot  be  trust 
conform  to  factory  specifica 
Sooner  or  later  he  does  som< 
that  disappoints  his  fabricators, 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  1 
work,  which,  because  they  consi 
their  own,  they  then  feel  entit! 
destroy.  With  President  Ford  th 
tire  process  took  exactly  one  n 
When  he  made  his  acceptance  s 
in  August  it  was  apparent  th 
was  a  man  who  believed  in  the  1 
tian  doctrine  of  compassion 
time  this  was  accepted  as  a  \ 


lie  people  who  mistake  the  made 
ect  for  the  sudden  lurching  of  the 

it  must  always  be  looking  in  the 
>ng  place  for  the  wrong  thing. 
'■y  will  look  past  the  courage  of 
r  friend  to  the  empty  television 
:en,  ignoring  the  evidence  of  their 
•  experience  for  the  ready-made 
3  who  might  return  triumphant 
n  the  moon  or  run  onto  the  stage 
he  Merv  Griffin  Show  dressed  in 
ohair  suit.  Because  we  don't  know 
p  to  expect  him,  and  because  we 
st  hold  ourselves  in  perpetual 
Jiness  for  his  entrance,  we  deval- 
any  expression  of  the  heroic  that 
s  not  carry  with  it  the  emblems 
success.  We  will  assume  that  the 
aic  comes  to  us  direct  from  stu- 
jj  in  Washington  or  Los  Angeles, 

we  will  condemn  our  own  lives 
ause  they  will  seem  to  resemble 
le  movies,  lacking  a  professional 

and  a  musical  score  by  Lalo 
iffrin. 

or  people  reduced  to  such  a  state 
confusion,  the  American  Hero 
t  be  somebody  whose  approach 
7  would  be  well  advised  to  dread, 
link  of  a  mechanical  contrivance 
?d  onto  the  stage  of  a  high-school 
itorium,  its  fixed  grin  as  vacant 
the  smile  of  a  vaudeville  come- 
i,  its  gestures  as  life-like  as  Dis- 
s  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  its  prom- 
as  vague  as  the  ways  in  which 
idmirers  soon  will  begin  to  vanish 
•ugh  unmarked  exits. 


EVEN  ON  A  LYNCHBURG  FOX  HUNT, 
the  talk  will  generally  take  a  turn  toward  whiskey. 

Mainly,  we'll  sit  round  the  fire,  let  the  dogs  do 
the  work  and  tell  stories  about  the  good  old 
days.  We'll  recall  when  Jack  Daniel  bested  all 
the  big  distillers  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
Or  the  time  Tennessee  voted  dry  in  1909. 
And  the  day  Mr.  Jack 
nearly  got  married. 
It  seems  that  the  stories 
could  go  on  and  on. 
But  then  the  dogs  get  to 
baying  in  a  special  way 
and  someone  says,  uBoys, 
let's  chase  ourselves  a  fox." 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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TEARING  DOWN  BOISE 

One  day  there  may  be  nothing  but  a  shopping  center  left  of  Boise,  Idaho 


ONLY  twice  in  this  century  have 
other  Americans  had  much  rea- 
son to  think,  for  good  or  ill,  about 
the  modest  metropolis  of  Boise,  Ida- 
ho. The  first  time  was  in  1907,  when 
Clarence  Darrow  unexpectedly  per- 
suaded a  local  jury  to  acquit  Big  Bill 
Haywood,  the  labor  organizer,  who 
had  been  accused  of  hiring  the 
bomb-murderer  of  a  former  Idaho 
Governor.  The  second  time  was  in 
the  1950s,  when  Boise  was  shaken 
by  a  homosexual  scandal  that  briefly 
made  it  something  of  a  national 
laughingstock.  Now,  unhappily,  the 
place  is  about  to  get  a  third  crack  at 
notoriety.  If  things  go  on  as  they 
are,  Boise  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  becoming  the  first  American  city 
to  have  deliberately  eradicated  it- 
self. 

Boise  is  the  capital  of  Idaho,  the 
seat  of  Ada  County,  and  the  only 
-ijmificant  business  center  between 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Portland. 
Oregon,  a  distance  of  some  750 
miles.  At  the  time  of  the  1970  census 
it  had  a  population  of  74,990  peo- 
ple, 28,000  of  them  Mormons.  In 
addition,  there  were  about  7,000 
Basques — whose  ancestors  had  been 
imported  to  herd  sheep — 160  Amer- 
indians, 136  Japanese,  89  Chinese, 
4  Filipinos,  and  268  blacks,  69  of 


whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  hold 
jobs.  The  city  is  said  to  owe  its  cu- 
rious name  to  a  group  of  wandering 
French  fur  traders  who  stumbled  on 
the  site  in  1811,  beheld  the  cotton- 
woods  lining  the  river  that  wound 
through  the  broad  alluvial  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  im- 
mediately (if  the  heroic  mural  that 
graces  the  front  of  South  Junior  High 
School  is  taken  as  an  authority)  be- 
gan hollering,  "Les  bois!" — a  logi- 
cal notion,  considering  the  vast  sage- 
brush desert  these  gentlemen  had 
been  crossing  for  days  on  end.  Boise 
still  styles  itself  "The  City  of  Trees," 
although  at  the  moment  it  is  in  seri- 
ous danger  of  becoming  The  City  of 
Stumps.  Dutch-elm  disease  has  ar- 
rived, and  600  of  the  city's  7,000 
majestic  elms  have  recently  died. 

Despite  its  isolation  and  small 
population,  Boise  is  a  headquarters 
town.  The  Boise  Cascade  corpora- 
tion has  its  main  offices  there,  in  a 
large,  squat  new  building  con- 
structed of  a  material  that  local  peo- 
ple politely  refer  to  as  "brown." 
Trees  grow  behind  glass  in  its  lob- 
by, while  men  with  New  York  hair- 
cuts, carrying  Italian  briefcases, 
move  in  and  out  of  the  doors  in  a 

L.  J.  Davis's  latest  book  is  Walking  Small, 
a  novel,  to  be  published  by  George  Braziller. 


steady    stream.  Morrison-Knils 
one  of  the  world's  largest  coi  i 
tion  companies,  is  headquartei  I 
the  other  side  of  town;  the  :i 
nental  Life  and  Accident  Coi  n 
is  renovating  a  structure  on  I 
Street;  and  J.R.  Simplot,  who  i 
his  stack  in  dehydrated  potatoe  i 
ing  World  War  II,  will  loca 
headquarters  in  a  f ourteen-sto  ^ 
fice  building  now  going  up  nni 
Boise  treats  big  business  wi  a 
same  tenderness  with  which  Pj  i 
treats  ships.  The  working  class  & 
mogeneous,  industrious,  and  fi  e 
docile;  people  go  to  work  at  | 
head  for  home  at  five  or  latei  i 
the  two-martini  lunch,  while  n  I 
known,  is  not  much  in  evidenci  1 
city  has  no  slums  worthy  c  j 
name  and,  therefore,  no  milita  i 
is  rock-ribbed  Republican  ten  j 
perhaps  the  only  reason  Idah<  l 
rently  has  a  Democratic  Go\i 
is  that  his  Republican  prede*  I 
rashly  tried  to  give  the  White  I 
Mountain  Range  to  a  mining  o 
ny.   Boiseans   still   smoke  C. 
drink  Scotch  on  the  rocks,  wear 
skirts,  and  believe  in  progress 
companies  understandably  fin< 
moral    climate    helpful;  they 
good  wages,  and  their  workers 
good  value.  The  result  is  the 
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From  $1.26  in  1952 
to  1  cent  today 

ile  the  cost  of  just  about  everything  has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
the  cost  of  doing  things  by  computer  has  been  a  noteworthy  exception. 

Although  computers  have  become  increasingly  useful  as  their  speed  and 
capacity  have  multiplied,  their  cost  per  operation  has  declined  sharply  since  the 
first  commercial  computer  was  installed  less  than  25  years  ago. 

For  example,  in  1952  it  cost  $1.26  to  do  100,000  multiplications  on  an  IBM 
computer.  Six  years  later,  the  cost  had  dropped  to  26  cents.  By  1964,  those  same 
100,000  multiplications  could  be  executed  for  12  cents— and  by  1970,  for  5  cents. 
Today,  they  can  be  done  for  a  penny. 

All  this  against  the  current  of  inflation  that  has  seen  an  80%  rise  in  the  gov- 
ernment's Consumer  Price  Index  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

This  astonishing  reduction  in  a  computer's  per-function  cost  has  led  to 
important  savings  in  the  overall  cost  of  doing  a  given  data  processing  task.  It  has 
been  brought  about  by  technological  advances  such  as  the  miniaturization  of 
computer  circuitry.  Such  advances  have  made  possible  vast  increases  in  com- 
putation speed— from  about  2,000  multiplications  a  second  on  an  IBM  com- 
puter in  1952  to  more  than  2,000,000  a  second  today. 

These  improvements  have  resulted  from  constant  pioneering  by  hundreds 
of  companies  in  the  data  processing  industry,  pioneering  that  continues  today. 
Over  the  years,  IBM  has  invested  more  than  $6  of  every  $100  of  gross  income 
in  research  and  development. 

Lowered  computation  costs  make  it  practical  to  use  computers  in  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  applications— resulting  in  such  benefits  as  faster  handling  of 
airlines  reservations,  better  use  of  resources  in  manufacturing,  and  the  saving  of 
human  lives  through  swift  medical  diagnosis. 

Further  reductions  could  bring  about  still  greater  benefits— benefits  that  will 
be  seriously  needed.  Should  the  world's  population  increase  by  some  800  million 
people  by  1985  as  expected,  there  will  be  unprecedented  demands  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  medicine,  transportation  and  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
computer  can  greatly  aid  productivity  in  each  of  these  areas. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  lower  the  cost  of  computing,  the  more  sig- 
nificant the  computer's  contributions  to  society  can  be. 

IBM 


TEARING  DOWN  BOISE 

of  economic  vigor  and  social 
that  has  become  utterly  al 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  counti 
Boise  is  a  dying  city. 


Why  we  selected  the  NapaValley  years 
ago  as  our  home  forThe  Christian  Brothers 
table  wines. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  Napa  Valley  north  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  acclaimed  California's  finest  premium  wine-growing  area. 

It  was  here  on  the  hillsides  of  this  verdant  valley  that  we  chose 
to  build  The  Christian  Brothers  winery  and  aging  cellars  many  years 
ago.  And  to  plant  our  vines. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  found  scientifically  why  the  early 
vintners  instinctively  brought  the  first  rare  European  varietal  grape 
cuttings  here.  The  unique  varied  climate  and  soils  of  the  Napa  Valley 
provide  the  distinctly  different  needs  of  each  grape  variety. 

For  instance,  one  area  has  more  cool  growing  days  and  is  a  per- 
fect home  for  our  Pinot  Noir,  the  noble  grape  of  Burgundy.  Another 
has  more  warm  days  and  gives  the  proper  sunshine  to  the  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.The  same  is  true  for  the  Chenin  Blancs  and  the  Johann- 
isberg  Rieslings  and  all  of  the  other  shy-bearing  varietals  we  use  in 
our  table  wines. 

Of  course,  grapes  are  just  part  of  our  story.  The  NapaValley  has 
given  us  the  quiet  place  we  need  to  bring  the  wines  to  life  .  .  .  slowly, 
patiently  in  our  own  way.  A  tradition  of  quality  we  will  never  change. 

Long  ago  the  Indians  named  our  valley  "Napa,'  which  means 
plenty.  We  think  of  it  now  as  meaning  plenty  of  good  grapes,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  make  our  wines.  You  are  always  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  Christian  Brothers'  winery  here. 

fa^t&Sl^xtuf  JSC 

CELLARMASTER,  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS,  NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Worldwide  Distributors  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc  San  Francisco,  California 


IT  IS  dying  for  the  same  reali 
many  other  small  American  ijj 
are  dying,  have  died,  or  will  :<» 
begin  to  die:  an  overdose  of  I 
witches'  brew  composed  of  aibjj 
biles,  greed,  bad  planning,  gc  \ 
tentions,   idiotic   architecture!  i 
civic  pride  run  wild.  Depended 
which   way  you   come   into  ll 
Boise  appears  to  consist  exchiJ 
of  used-car  lots  or  fast-food  M 
rants,  among  the  latter  an  incijli 
chain  called  Sambo's,  in  whoji 
taurants  diners  eat  (guess  via 
pancakes  beneath  cute,  glassjij 
rals  depicting  episodes  in  the  It! 
the    weirdly    yellowish  (jam 
hepatitis?)  little  hero  of  the 
popular  nursery  tale.  In  the  p 
Brooklyn  where  I  now  live,  a 
like  that  would  be  firebombed 
minutes  after  it  opened  its  doc 
Downtown  Boise  gives  the  ii 
sion  that  it  has  recently  been  i  j 
by  an  exceedingly  tidy  bombin!] 
conducted  by  planes  that  clean  1 
after  themselves.  Main  Street  j 
tually  deserted.  A  few  eerily  pi 
less  stores  still  stand  on  the  I 
side,  the  offices  above  them  el] 
while  across  the  street  a  small  jJ 
sea  of  parking  lots  stretches  . 
south   as  the   railroad   track;  j 
blocks  away.  The  old  Bouquet  I  ] 
is  still  there,  with  its  heroic,  g  i 
oak  bar,  and  a  new  office  build  j 
going  up  a  few  hundred  yards  j 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  that  de  j 
emptiness  they  look  as  forlo 
buffalo  standing  in  the  rain  ; 
zoo.   On   the   corner   of   Ele ) 
Street,  the  Grand  Hotel  has 
obliterated  by  a  California-sty  lei 
lift  of  mansard  roofs  and  gray  st 
it  has  been  renamed  the  Safar  I 
tor  Inn. 

Downtown   still  makes  a 
show  of  doing  business  in  the  | 
cipal  canyon  of  trade  along 
Street,  but  no  one  seems  to  be 
ing   much  attention;   on  a  i 
warm,   bright   Tuesday  morni 
perfect  shopper's  weather — a 
nonball,  if  fired  the  length  o 
sidewalk,  would  have  struck  ei 
nineteen  people.  At  six  o'clor 
the  evening  the  town  closes  up 
pletely,  with  light  still  in  the 
Then  there  is  a  fifteen-minute  I 


The  case  for  bottling  up  rage.  Many  therapists 

trace  man's  violence  to  bottled-up  anger.  But  now  a  psy- 
chologist has  marshalled  evidence  to  show  that  venting 
violent  emotions  merely  strengthens  the  tendency  to  be- 
have in  violent  ways 

Mixed  marriages.  An  in-depth  study  of  20  black- 
white  marriages  explores  daily  life  in  mixed  marriage,  re- 
veals problems  with  family,  friends,  and  community,  and 
undercuts  misconceptions. 

Emotional  effects  of  jogging,  when  middie- 

aged  men  embark  upon  a  regular  exercise  program,  it 
has  been  found,  their  personalities  change.  They  become 
more  self-sufficient,  resolute,  stable,  and  imaginative.  But 
they  also  have  increased  feelings  of  guilt  and  become 
accident-prone 

Backstage  behaviorism,  a  psychologist  who 

studied  acting  and  directing  describes  Lee  Strasberg's 
school  of  Method  Acting  and  explains  the  scientific  con- 
trol of  behavior  that  is  as  important  to  the  Stanislavski 
method  as  it  is  to  key-pecking  pigeons. 

The  many  masks  We  wear.  If  you  seem  like  dif- 
ferent people  at  different  times,  does  that  mean  you're  a 
phony  or  wishy-washy?  A  noted  psychologist  argues  that 
on  the  contrary  having  multiple  identities  is  healthy  and 
should  be  encouraged 

Men  drive  women  Crazy.  Women,  brainwashed 
by  society,  are  more  likely  to  require  psychotherapy  than 
men  are.  A  New  York  psychologist  says  that  psychothera- 
pists—both male  and  female— hold  up  as  desirable  for 
women  those  characteristics  that  they  would  never  asso- 
ciate with  healthy  adults 

Brainwashing  WOrkS.  In  just  40  minutes,  using  no 
coercion,  a  psychologist  can  alter  your  basic  values  and 
change  your  behavior  Students  at  one  university  showed 
changed  behavior  as  long  as  17  months  after  the  experi- 
ment, says  a  social  psychologist  as  he  ponders  the  ethi- 
cal implications  of  his  work 


Yours  with  our  compliments 

-a  sample  copy  of 
Psychology  Today  worth  sl 

(plus  a  no-risk  subscription  reservation  at  a  special  introductory  discount  of  50%) 


'ou  may  think  we're  crazy,  giving  away  cur- 
snt  copies  of  Psychology  Today  that  ordinar- 
>  sell  for$l. 

But  there's  method  in  our  madness.  We're 
onvinced  that  many  readers  have  the  wrong 
dea  about  our  magazine.  And  offering  a  sam- 
ple copy  is  the  quickest,  most  efficient  way  to 
lear  up  these  misconceptions  and  to  interest 
Jgical  prospects  in  subscribing. 

Some  people  think  we  must  be  a  profes- 
ional  journal,  heavy  with  jargon  about  the 
iterplay  of  discrete  developmental  functions 
nd  optimal  peer-group  involvement. 

Others  undoubtedly  think  we're  a  Pop  Psy 
hology  digest  with  condescending  little  Know 
^hyself  quizzes  and  rules  for  winning  friends. 

But  Psychology  Today  is  neither.  It's  true 
hat  many  of  our  readers  as  well  as  our  con- 
<ributors  are  psychologists  and  social  scientists 
Ihemselves,  and  they  demand  authentic  re- 
■earch  findings  and  unflinching  professional 
'^inclusions. 


But  the  prose  is  de-jargonized  and  the  ideas 
are  illustrated  with  prize-winning  breathtak 
ing  modern  graphics.  So  the  general  reader 
with  no  special  training  is  able  to  share  in  the 
excitement  of  new  discoveries  and  develop 
ments  on  the  far  frontiers  of  psychology 

The  descriptions  at  the  top  of  the  page  are 
intended  to  give  you  an  inkling  of  what  to  ex- 
pect. But  you  must  nails  browse  through  a 
copy  to  appreciate  what  an  exciting  adventure 
in  continuing  adult  education  a  subscription 
can  be. 

That's  why  we  make  this  offer.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  we'll  send  you  a  sample  copy.  At 
the  same  time  we'll  reserve  a  one-year  sub- 
scription for  you  (11  more  Issues  at  the  special 
introductory  discount  of  50'?  off  the  regular 
price,  and  invoice  you  for  it  (see  coupon)  But 
if  you're  not  delighted  with  your  sample  copy, 
keep  it  with  our  compliments,  return  the  in- 
voice without  payment,  and  simply  ask  us  to 
cancel  your  reservation 
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psychology  today 

PO  Box  2990.  Boulder.  Colorado  80302 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  obligation  or 
commitment,  my  complimentary  copy  of  the 
current  issue.  If  I  like  it,  hill  me  for  a  year's 
subscription  (11  additional  issues  for  a  total  of 
12  in  all)  at  just  $6  instead  of  $12.  half  the  regu 
lar  price.  If  I  don't  like  it  I  will  write  "cancel" 
across  your  bill,  return  it,  and  that  will  he  the 
end  of  the  matter  In  either  case,  the  compli- 
mentary issue  is  mine  to  keep 
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jam  on  the  roads  leading  west,  to- 
ward the  suburbs,  where  more  than 
half  the  county's  population  now  lives 
— a  traffic  jam  Boiseans  find  intoler- 
able, and  they  are  thinking  of 
building  a  whacking  big  freeway  to 
eliminate  it — and  after  that,  the  cen- 
tral business  district  belongs  to  the 
newspapers  blowing  in  the  gutter, 
its  vacant  pavements  illuminated  by 
new  streetlamps  topped  by  giant  alu- 
minum coolie  hats. 

In  the  East  the  reason  for  much  of 
the  suburban  exodus  is  colored 
black;  in  Boise  it  has  four  wheels 
and  honks.  The  automobile,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  passive  instrument, 
the  executor  of  a  policy  that  has  its 
real  roots  elsewhere. 

Planning  came  late  to  Boise.  Until 
the  early  Seventies,  politics  in  the 
city  was  of  the  time-honored  good- 
ole-boy  variety,  with  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  city  council  going 
about  their  jobs  as  a  sort  of  side- 
line to  their  private  businesses.  A  few 
years  ago  a  number  of  the  city  fa- 
thers stood  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  off  the  way  the  city  was 
sprawling  to  the  west,  out  into  the 
best  farmland  in  the  county,  and 
they  saw  nothing  wrong  with  doing 
so.  The  Mayor  himself  was  a  promi- 
nent builder.  "They  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  what  the  planning  pro- 
cess entails,"  said  a  local  official.  "It 
was  a  simple  matter  of  feathering 
their  own  nests.  I  never  heard  of  a 
place  where  the  vested  interests  were 
so  blatantly  in  control.  They  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  public  service,  of 
what  being  a  public  servant  entails. 
You  can't  plan  in  a  situation  like 
that.  The  pressures  get  to  be  un- 
bearable." 

The  head  of  the  Ada  Council  of 
Governments,  Bob  McAbee,  resigned 
in  July  1973,  after  two  futile  years 
of  trying  to  keep  the  city  from  turn- 
ing into  a  mini-Los  Angeles.  Within 
the  next  two  months,  eight  of  the  ten 
professionals  on  his  staff  followed 
his  example.  Although  a  new  city 
government  has  since  come  to  power, 
his  successor,  Alvin  Marsden,  is  un- 
derstandably a  cautious  man. 

So  much  for  checking  urban 
sprawl.  Meanwhile,  in  another  part 
of  the  forest — the  central  business 
district — other  forces  were  energet- 
ically at  work.  They  were  tearing  the 
place  down. 

The  Boise  Redevelopment  Agency 
was  formed  as  long  ago  as  1966. 
Like    so    many    similar  agencies 


across  the  country,  its  goal  is  t  a| 
rest  urban  decay  and  stem  the  \A 
from  the  inner  city.  In  its  eight  J 
pursuit  of  this  commendable  ui 
pose,  it  has  gone  through  thret  dJ 
velopers — Urban  Properties,  Inc  jj 
Pittsburgh,  which  decided  it  coud 
afford  the  project;  Boise  CascM 
which  overextended  itself  in  cJ 
fields  and  had  to  withdraw;  ancjj 
current  designee,  the  Day  ton-Id 
son  Corporation  of  Minneapol  <J 
but  almost  from  the  beginning,  I I 
and  its  appointed  commissio  sj 
have  been  inflexibly  wedded  lnj 
single  concept:  a  megastructure  fc 
currently  envisaged,  this  would  H 
a  single  vast  building,  housing  w  i 
one  roof  an  air-conditioned  sll 
ping  mall,  over  800,000  square  1 
of  commercial  space  ( inclu<  % 
three  department  stores),  300.) 
square  feet  of  office  space,  a  hd 
of  over  250  rooms,  and  2,444  p  j 
ing  spaces.  An  additional  1,1 
parking  places  are  planned  for  s; ; 
lite  structures  scattered  around  i 
site.  It  would  be,  in  effect,  a  su  { 
suburban  shopping  center.  The  < 
struction  of  this  monolith  entails 
total  clearance  of  eight  blocks  in 
heart  of  the  city  and  portions' 
three  more — a  good  half  of  do 
town.  The  only  building  to  be 
tained  is  the  Bank  of  Idaho,  a  1' 
edifice  of  numbing  mediocrity  I; 
resembles  nothing  so  much  al 
stack  of  giant  toaster  ovens.  The 
tal  cost  of  the  project  ranges 
tween  $70  million  and  $200  milli' 
depending  on  whom  you  talk  to 


T1HE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  BRA 
engaging  and  civic-minded  p"' 
pie;  they  are  without  a  doubt 
nicest  bunch  of  urban  planner*1 
have  ever  met.  The  agency's  ch; 
man,  Carroll  Sellars,  is  a  charm 
merchant  of  the  old  school,  and 
executive  director,  Gary  Hughes, 
an   earnest   and   disarming  yov. 
man.  They  are  neither  villains 
fools  and,  by  their  lights,  they  he 
achieved  much.  For  example,  tl 
have   cleared   almost  all  the  la 
south  of  Main  Street.  Relocation 
the  businesses  that  existed  there  H 
been  carried  out  with  a  lack  of  ci 
ualties  that  should  make  the  mt 
agers  of  most  clearance  projects  el 
vious.  (They  have  lost  exactly  thre 
the   owners   of  two   chose  to 
tire,  and  the  third,  a  Basque  ho 
owner  in  his  eighties,  was  shot  de; 


Choose  one  of  these  four  world-famous  orchestras 
to  enjoy  in  your  home  for  10  free  concert  evenings! 


Featuring  Beethoven's  majestic         Hear  a  moving  interpretation  Magnificently  performed.  Enjoy  Mendelssohn's 

Emperor  Concerto,  Berlioz'  of  Ravel's  hypnotic  Bolero,  delight  in  Tchaikovsky's  Winter         unforgettable  A  Midsummer 

popular  Symphome  Fantastique         Mussorgsky's  Pictures  At  An  Dreams,  Hoist's  The  Planets  Night's  Dream  and  Brahms' 

and  more!  Exhibition  and  others,  plus  many  others.  Second  Piano  Concerto  as  just 

some  of  the  highlights 


Audition  superb  stereo  recordings  with 
no  obligation  to  buy! 

The  International  Festival  of  Great  Orchestras  brings  you  the  best  oi 
critically-acclaimed  performances  by  top-ranking  orchestras  without 
your  ever  having  to  leave  your  living  room! 

To  begin,  you  choose  the  world-renowned  orchestra  you  want  to  audition 
the  London  Symphony,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony  or 
Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  Then  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
we'll  send  you  a  superb  four-record  stereo  concert  program  by  the  orchestra 
you  choose  -  along  with  an  exclusive  concert  guidebook  —  all  in  a  handsome, 
hinged  storage  case  Listen  to     read  about     and  enjoy  your  concert 
program  for  10  days  free! 

Keep  all  4  records  for  less  than  the  price  of  1  — 
pay  just  $6.98! 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  set,  you  pay  an  incredibly  low  $6.98  M  plus  a 
small  postage  and  handling  charge).  This  special  introductory  price  saves 
you  almost  $25  off  the  suggested  list  price  of  comparable  records 
in  retail  stores! 

Enjoy  exclusive  concert  programs 
throughout  the  year! 

As  a  member,  every  two  months  you'll  receive  another  exclusive  concert 
program  by  a  world-famous  orchestra  to  audition  for  10  days  free.  These 
handsomely-boxed,  silent-surfaced  European  pressings  — each 


including  four  records  for  each  concert  plus  an  exclusive  concert  guidebook 
—  cannot  be  bought  in  any  store.  They're  available  only  through  the  mail  - 
only  from  the  International  Festival  of  Great  Orchestras!  And  you  keep 
only  the  concert  programs  you  want  —  only  when  you  want  them.  There  is 
absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy  every  month! 

Of  course,  each  album  is  yours  to  enjoy  for  10  full  days  before  you  decide 
whether  you  want  to  add  it  to  your  permanent  record  library.  .  .  and  for  each 
one  you  do  decide  to  keep,  you  pay  only  our  regular  low  members'  price 
of  $16.95*  (plus  a  small  postage  and  handling  charge) ...  a  savings  of  more 
than  45'Sr  over  comparable  retail  prices! 


Choose  the  concert  program 
you  want  to  audition  for  10  days  free! 


FREE  RECORD 


yours  to  keep  just  for  auditioning  the  concert 
album  you  choose  as  your  introduction  to  the 
International  Festival  of  Great  Orchestras  Yes,  if  you  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today,  you'll  receive  absolutely  free  and 
without  obligation  Deutsche  Grammophon's  superb  recording  of 
Rachmaninoff  s  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  Minor  -  featuring  the 
genius  of  pianist  Svjatoslav  Richter  and  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Stanislaw  Wislocki 

Send  no  money  now  —  mail  the  coupon  today! 


The  International  Festival  of  Great  Orchestras  Q78 
175  Community  Drive,  Great  Neck,  N  Y.  11025 

Please  check  one  box  only: 

J  1.  London  Symphony  Q  3.  Boston  Symphony 

I  |  2.  Berlin  Philharmonic  Q  4.  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 

Yes!  Please  send,  for  my  free  audition,  the  handsomely-boxed  concert  pro- 
gram I  have  indicated  above,  including  four  superb  stereo  records  and  my 
concert  guidebook  I  may  return  the  complete  set  after  10  days  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  it  and  pay  only  $6.98*  (less  than  half  the  regular  low  mem- 
bers' price!  plus  a  small  postage  and  handling  charge  I  will  then  receive,  at 
two-month  intervals,  additional  concert  programs  by  world-renowned  orches- 
tras for  my  free  10-day  audition  —  each  a  four-record  set  plus  an  exclusive 
concert  guidebook  I  may  return  any  set  or  keep  it  at  the  regular  low  price  of 
only  $16  95*  I  plus  postage  and  handling).  As  a  member,  there  are  no  minimum 
number  of  records  I  must  buy- and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time. 
I  understand  my  copy  of  Rach.naninofTs  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  is  mine  to  keep 
absolutely  free  just  for  auditioning  the  concert  program  I've  chosen. 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


City 


Offer  l.rmled  I 


Zip 


19308/Q78 

*  added  for  New  York  residents 
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by  one  of  his  tenants  in  a  non-clear- 
ance-related dispute.) The  city  treas- 
ury will  lose  no  tax  moneys  if  the 
megastructure  is  built,  and  private 
industry  will  bear  nearly  half  the 
cost.  Perhaps  most  important  in  a 
city  afflicted  by  both  an  inferiority 
complex  and  an  outspoken  affection 
for  such  local  wonders  as  Arrowrock 
Dam  (the  tallest  in  the  world  be- 
tween 1915  and  1932),  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  megastructure  will 
be  thi  biggest  lliing  of  its  kind  for 
miles  ant."  miles. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  hard  to 
the  feeling  that  the  people  at 
BRA  are  affected  with  a  species  of 
tunnel  vision.  BRA  has  no  fallback 
position,  no  alternative  plan.  As  far 
as  BRA  is  concerned,  the  mega- 
structure must  be  built,  come  hell  or 
high  water.  Damn  the  objections, 
full  speed  ahead.  The  objections  are 
many. 

"My  God,"  says  Bob  McAbee, 
"when  I  got  there  and  saw  what  they 
were  doing — the  kind  of  total  clear- 
ance that  has  been  discredited  on 
both  coasts  for  years — I  simply 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes." 

It  is  not  just  that  total  clearance 
is  currently  unfashionable;  total 
clearance  is  out  of  favor  in  most 
cities  because  it  has  never  worked. 
Leveling  a  business  district  takes 
time,  sometimes  years,  and  it  does 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
perceive  that  turning  it  into  a  tem- 
porary prairie  of  parking  lots  only 
increases  the  centrifugal  forces  that 
caused  the  area  to  decline  in  the  first 
place.  If  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
when  you  come  downtown  is  park 
your  car  where  the  place  used  to  be, 
most  people  are  pretty  much  inclined 
to  say  the  hell  with  it.  They  go  to 
the  suburban  shopping  centers  in- 
stead— not  just  some  of  the  time, 
but  all  of  the  time.  Once  the  mega- 
structure is  built — if  it  is  built — 
there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
these  people  will  suddenly  come 
streaming  back.  Except  for  its 
sheer  bulk,  it  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  suburban  malls 
these  people  will  have  increasingly 
accustomed  themselves  to.  It  is  no 
easier  to  get  to.  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  harder.  Parking  will  cost  money; 
in  the  suburban  centers  it  is  free. 
Nor  can  the  managers  of  those  cen- 
ters be  expected  to  take  competition 
from  the  megastructure  lying  down. 
BRA  proposes  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties by  holding  concerts  in  the 


mall.  It  is  a  solution  that  strikes 
more  than  one  observer  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  whistling  in  the  dark,  except 
that  in  Boise's  ca>e  it  more  closely 
resembles  fiddling  in  a  dirigible 
hanger. 

I  lie  buildings  already  torn  down 
or  in  the  path  of  further  demolition 
were  low  and  sturdy  structures,  put 
up  before  the  advent  of  such  modern 
miracles  as  elevaters  and  air  condi- 
tioning. They  were  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  high  desert  as  best  they 
could  be,  with  thick  walls,  tall  ceil- 
ings, and  windows  that  went  up  and 
down.  The  megastructure,  by  con- 
trast, is  elevatored,  escalatored,  and 
air-conditioned  to  a  fare-thee-well; 
the  enclosed  central  mall  itself  is  a 
couple  of  stories  high  at  least,  which 
is  a  lot  of  empty  space  to  cool  off  or 
heat  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  that  it  also 
has  an  immense  glass  roof.  More- 
over, the  entire  concept  is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  automobile, 
with  all  its  integrated  and  satellite 
parking  spaces  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  sort  of  vehicles  that,  in 
New  York,  are  driven  by  black 
pimps.  The  energy  crisis  hasn't  yet 
hit  Boise  with  anything  like  an  in- 
structive impact.  Gas  is  not  only 
plentiful  but  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  the  East,  even  though 
the  nearest  refinery  is  on  the  coast, 
400  miles  away,  and  television  pic- 
tures betray  no  tendency  to  shrink 
alarmingly  on  hot  days.  There  can 
lie  little  doubt  that  the  energy  pinch 
will  eventually  creep  up  on  Boise, 
however — no  place  in  the  world  can 
escape  it,  not  even  rock-ribbed  Re- 
publican territory — and  the  mega- 
structure's  enormous  need  for  power 
will  do  its  bit  to  chivvy  matters 
along.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  in  a 
decade  or  so  Boiseans  will  wake  up 
one  morning  to  discover  that  their 
S70  million  or  $200  million  (as  I 
said,  it  depends  on  whom  you  talk 
to)  has  bought  them  the  largest  pot- 
ting shed  in  the  Intermountain  West. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
the  megastructure  may  never  be  built 
at  all.  The  actual  building  of  it  hinges 
on  the  three  department  stores  that 
will  form  its  commercial  heart;  if 
there  are  no  department  stores,  there 
will  be  no  megastructure.  As  a  recent 
letter  in  the  local  paper  remarked, 
they  might  just  as  well  plant  sage- 
brush in  the  parking  lots  and  give 
the  town  back  to  the  coyotes.  Of  the 
three,  the  essential  store  is  J.C.  Pen- 


i  ■ 
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ney.  If  Penney  moves  in,  a  dol 
effect  is  expected,  with  two  1 
companies  falling  neatly  into  J 
If  Penney  does  not  come  in,  I 
ever,  everyone  will  have  to  pufl 
thinking  cap  on  again.  At  thef 
ment,  Penney  betrays  no  inclinl 
to  commit  itself  to  anything, 
ready  has  a  perfectly  good  sto 
downtown    Boise,   and   it  also 
somewhere  else  to  go,  if  it  wan 
The  last  fly  in  the  ointment 
man  named  Harry  Daum,  an 
wants  J.  C.   Penney 's,  too.  I 
Daum  appears  to  have  vowed 
grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of 
before  his  days  are  done.  He 
small,  round,  intimidating  man 
didn't   seem  to  blink  once  in 
course  of  a  forty-five-minute  i 
view )  who  came  up  from  Califi 
in  1960  with  the  notion  of  buill 
shopping  centers.  This  he  has 
ceeded  to  do  in  the  suburbs 
considerable   panache   and  un 
success.  Now  he  proposes  to  bu: 
grand  shopping  center  close  to 
city:  the  West  Boise  Mall  or,  as 
opponents  would  have  it,  Daumtc 
Like  the  downtown  megastruct 
the  new  center  would  include 
800,000  square  feet  of  commei 
space.  Its  600  acres  would  also 
port  light  industry,  office  spac 
golf  course,  and  1,200  units  of  h 
ing.  Needless  to  say,  Harry  Dt 
would  like  to  have  J.C.  Penney's  I 
as  much  as  BRA  would,  for  the  sf 
reasons.  The  Daumtown  site  staj 
spang  in  the  population  center! 
Ada  County.  It  is  adjacent  to  a  i 
road  line  that  could  easily  be  conv 
ed  to  mass  transit  if  the  county  p 
ners  ever  come  to  their  senses.  Hs 
Daum  has  done  his  homework,  anj 
he  gets  his  way,  not  only  is  the  me[ 
structure  finished,  but  so  is  do 
town  Boise. 


MEANWHILE,  A  LOT  OF  the  citizj 
of  Boise  have  reached  a  pel 
where  they  don't  want  a  bit  of  it. 
megastructure.  No  Daumtown.  I 
any  of  it  at  all. 

Boiseans  are  an  amiable,  even-te 
pered  people.  Slow  to  anger,  re 
tively  untouched  by  urban  traum 
they  have  had  little  experience 
community  organization  outside  tfi 
churches.  Not  long  ago,  though, 
great  many  of  them  made  the  co 
mon  discovery  that  cars  were  park 
where  their  childhoods  used  to  1| 
that  their  city  was  in  serious  dang] 


yy  nenyour  party  s 
going  so  great 

that  nobody's  going 
to  leave  first... 


|    Launch  another 


Offshore  oi 


A  safer,  more  economical  way 
to  get  millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
from  ship  to  shore  to  you. 


America  imports  one-third  of  its  oil. 
Even  with  energy  from  other 
sources,  U.S.  oil  imports  will  in- 
crease for  some  years.  Most  of  that 
increase  will  come  from  the  Middle 
East.  Important  as  that  oil  is,  it  may 
not  arrive  here  nearly  as  efficiently 
as  it  could. 

The  reason?  America  is  largely 
inaccessible  to  the  biggest,  most 
economical  oil  tankers  in  the  world 
—supertankers.  This  is  because  at 
200,000  tons  and  up,  these  ships 
require  much  deeper  water  than  is 
found  in  almost  any  U.S.  port. 


The  result  is  that  America  must 
now  rely  on  smaller  tankers  to  sup- 
ply our  energy  system.  For  example, 
six  70,000-tonners  are  needed  to 
deliver  the  same  3  million  barrels 
of  oil  that  a  single  400,000-ton  su- 
pertanker could  deliver. 

Using  fewer  but  larger  ships 
would  reduce  harbor  congestion, 
decreasing  the  chances  of  collision 
and  spills.  Using  the  big  ships  also 
would  improve  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, moving  crude  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  United  States  in 
supertankers  would  require  signif- 
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icantly  less  fuel  than  movir 
same  oil  in  medium-size  tanl 

An  offshore  answer 

One  promising  solution  to  th^s 
age  of  U.S.  deepwater  harb 
the  single  buoy  mooring,  01 
Each  SBM  is  anchored  w< 
shore.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
which  permits  the  ships  to  "w< 
vane"  360  degrees  to  fac 
wind,  waves  and  current, 
tankers  simply  moor  to  the 
hook  up  to  floating  cargo 
and  pump  off  their  oil.  The 
transferred  via  pipelines  bur 
neath  the  sea  floor— and  be 
the  ground  on  land— to  st:i 
tanks. 

Compared  to  in-port  unlc 
it's  fast,  simple— and  safer.  Of 
facilities  have  been  used  si 
fully  for  years  by  dozens  ot 
tries  throughout  the  world 

Now,  Exxon  and  other  c 


Floating  hose 


Mooring  buoy 


Underground  \  y 
pipeline 
to  shore 


erminals. 


5  engaged  in  design  and 
udies  for  the  development 
rst  deepwater  offshore  oil 
ils  for  the  U.S.  Of  course 
.will  be  necessary  to  allow 
3tion  to  begin. 

step  in  the  Gulf 

offshore  oil  terminals  have 
oposed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
e  of  these  is  "Seadock,"  a 
olanned  for  installation  off 
|t  of  Texas  by  Exxon  and  a 
of  other  companies.  Plans 
ocate  "Seadock"  32  miles 
s.southeastof  Freeport.  Con- 
al  underground  pipelines 
move  crude  oil  from  "Sea 
o  refineries  along  the  Gulf 
id  in  the  Midwest, 
ler  proposed  deepwater  ter 
filled  LOOP-Louisiana  Off- 
)il  Port— would  be  located 
s  off  the  Louisiana  coast.  It 
nnove  crude  oil,  again  via 


underground  pipeline,  to  refineries 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  the 
Midwest. 

Both  "Seadock"  and  LOOP 
would  accommodate  present-day 
and  future  supertankers,  unloading 
their  cargos  at  the  rate  of  several 
million  barrels  a  day. 

Exxon  and  other  companies  also 
are  looking  into  the  feasibility  of 
similar  offshore  oil  terminals  to 
serve  the  Northeast,  including  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 

Should  states  and  the  cities  in- 
volved desire  it,  offshore  facilities 
could  provide  the  opportunity  for 
local  industrial  expansion. 

What  about  the  environment? 

Offshore  oil  terminals  greatly  re- 
duce the  effect  of  tankeroperations 
on  the  environment.  Noise  and  vis- 
ual impact  would  be  cut  a  good 
deal  because  the  unloading  facility 


cannot  be  seen  from  shore  and  be- 
cause fewer  tankers  would  be  com- 
ing to  it.  Storage  tanks,  which  are 
needed  no  matter  how  oil  is  deliv- 
ered, can  be  located  so  as  to  mini- 
mize their  visual  impact  on  the 
landscape.  But  the  drop  in  harbor 
congestion  would  be  the  greatest 
environmental  benefit  because  it 
would  substantially  reduce  the 
chance  of  collisions  and  spills. 

If  you  would  like  more  informa- 
tion on  oil  tankers  and  offshore 
terminals,  write  for  our  free  book- 
lets, "Safer  Tankers  and  Cleaner 
Seas"  and  "Reducing  Tanker  Acci- 
dents," Exxon  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Elmsford,  New  York  10523. 

E^ON 


IT  TOOK  US  90  YEARS 
TO  MAKE  THESE  PENS. 
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We  started  making  fin 
pens  back  in  1884,  when 
Lewis  Edson  Waterman 
designed  the  first  practic 
fountain  pen.  And  all  the 
improvements  we've  ma 
since  then  have  gone  intc 
these  pens. 

Their  elegant  style— 
graceful  contours,  stunnii 
surfaces,  extraordinary 
balance  and  superb  "feel 
—has  been  created  by 
some  of  Europe's  finest 
designers. 

And  their  flawless 
construction  and 
performance  are  the 
achievements  of 
accomplished  craftsmen, 
carrying  on  a  90-year-old 
tradition  of  excellence. 

Waterman  fountain  per 
ball  pens,  refillable  soft  ti 
and  mechanical  pencils  ai 
designed  in  heavy  23.3K 
gold  (97.08  per  cent  pure 
electroplating,  sterling 
silver,  chromium  and 
stainless  steel. 

Priced  from  $90  down, 
they're  found  wherever 
fine  gifts  are  sold. 
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RING  DOWN  BOISE 


•asing  to  exist,  and  that  directly 
ie  path  of  the  bulldozers  lay  vir- 
y  all  that  remained  of  their  ar- 
•ctural  heritage.  It  made  them 
as  hell. 

flA's  Phase   II   area,  north  of 
1  Street,  is  still  standing  and 
partially  vacated.  It  is  on  this 
no"   that   the   battle   has  been 
id.  On  one  of  the  threatened 
«s  stands  Idaho's  only  Richard- 
in  Romanesque  office  building, 
by    is   the    Eastman  Building 
its  cornice  of  lions'  heads,  al- 
empty  now,  its  shredded  canvas 
rigs  blowing  in  the  wind  like 
jred  flags;  the  handsome,  mas- 
y  rusticated  Union  Block;  and, 
aps  most  important  of  all,  the 
Theater. 

ie  Ada  is  one  of  the  last  Egyp- 
style  movie  palaces  in  the  United 
ss.  Built  in  1927  by  a  local  archi- 
named  Fritz  Hummel,  it  has  a 
roof,  walls  three  feet  thick,  and 
ior  decoration  that  must  be  seen 
ie  believed.  A  pair  of  lovingly 
iled  lotus  columns  support  the 
cenium  arch,  on  which  are  paint- 
gaggle  of  barechested  but  oddly 
leless  dancing  girls  who  appear 
•e  either  shaking  their  fists  at 
E  musicians  or  desperately  im- 
ng  them  to  stop.  Above  is  a 
t  scarab  that  looks  as  if  it  weighs 
in.  Flanking  the  stage  itself — ■ 
•e  once,  incredibly,  I  sang  "Ghost 
?rs  in  the  Sky"  at  Uncle  Don's 
was  it  Uncle  Jim's?  )  kiddie  mat- 
I — are  a  pair  of  crosslegged  Phar- 
,  curiously  tricked  out  with 
|  of  those  nippleless  breasts  and 
ing  bowls  of  red  neon  in  their 
I'm  told  there  used  to  be  a 
iflmy  in  the  lobby,  but  that  was 
re  my  time. 

ae  theater  was  opened  to  the 
ic  on  a  recent  morning  by  a 
p  called  Citizens  for  a  Better 
tal   which   began    its  program 

a  recital  of  longtime  favorites 
ie  old  pneumatic  organ.  In  ad- 
n  to  vox  humana  and  the  rest  of 
usual  stops,  this  wonderful  ma- 
i'  can  also  do  sleigh  bells  and 
>ourines,  and  did.  (There  used  to 

stop  for  horses'  hooves,  too,  but 
as  broken  long  ago.  I  Then  we 

a  movie  made  about  twenty 
8  ago  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
"e.  It  told  us  what  fine  fellows 
local  merchants  are,  and  it  ex- 
sd  us  to  go  to  church  every  Sun- 

Every  time  an  old  landmark  ap- 
ed on  the  screen  the  audience 


cheered,  and  when  the  lights  went 
up  again,  700  people  were  present. 
A  girl  went  up  front  and  told  us  in 
tones  of  the  purest  Virginian  why  it 
was  essential  to  stop  Harry  Daum 
and  save  the  rest  of  downtown  from 
BRA,  and  the  director  of  the  local 
art  museum,  who  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia, told  us  why  he  hadn't  liked 
it  there  and  why  he  liked  it  here. 
Many  of  the  most  ardent  preserva- 
tionists in  Boise  come  from  outside 
the  state,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
live  in  huge,  handsomely  restored 
Victorian  houses  in  the  oldest  part 
of  town. 

BRA's  answer  to  these  people  is 
one  that  will  strike  a  wearyingly  fa- 
miliar note  in  the  ears  of  preserva- 
tionists everywhere:  nothing  can  be 
done.  Boise  is  in  a  class-two  earth- 
quake zone,  and  the  old  buildings 
have  wooden  foundations.  They  pro- 
vide none  of  the  amenities  of  modern 
structures.  The  cost  of  rehabilitation 
is  prohibitive.  "Let's  face  it,"  says 
Carroll  Sellars,  "most  of  these  old 
buildings  are  junkpiles.  We're  not 
tearing  down  a  damn  thing  that's 
worth  anything.  If  the  historic  pres- 
ervationists had  been  around  in 
olden  times,  the  whole  world  would 
look  like  the  Parthenon." 

Setting  aside  such  an  alarming 
spectacle,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Sellars  has  a  certain  amount  of  right 
on  his  side.  It  would  cost  a  bundle  to 
rehabilitate  the  old  buildings,  al- 
though a  number  of  them  appear  to 
be  in  absolutely  splendid  condition 
even  now.  In  Boise,  as  in  almost 
everywhere  else,  the  cause  of  historic 
preservation  is  an  uphill  fight  because 
it  is  subjective.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of  a 
city's  culture,  although  it  is  child- 
ishly simple  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
cost  of  obliterating  it  forever.  "It's  a 
question  of  context,"  says  Arthur  A. 
Hart,  director  of  the  state  historical 
museum.  "A  question  of  knowing 
who  we  are  and  where  we  come  from. 
A  question  of  our  human  identity. 
The  megastructure  is  inhuman.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  could  be  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

These  are  good  words,  and  one  has 
heard  them  before,  often  while  a 
wrecker's  ball  was  swinging  some- 
where in  the  background.  An  old  tale 
is  being  played  out  in  Boise,  and  it 
probably  will  not  end  well.  Irrepar- 
able damage  has  already  been  done. 
If  Boise  succeeds  in  obliterating  it- 
self for  a  shopping  mall,  there  exists 


a  sinister  likelihood  that  at  least 
some  other  small  cities  will  follow 
suit,  not  because  the  megastructure 
works,  but  because  it  was  built  at  all. 
The  lessons  of  New  York  City's  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  of  Los  Angeles's 
catastrophic  freeway  system  did  not 
prevent  hundreds  of  other  cities  from 
following  their  path,  with  similar, 
inevitable,  and  easily  predictable  re- 
sults. If  a  technology  exists,  some- 
body will  use  it. 

On  my  last  day  in  Boise,  I  went 
down  to  the  corner  of  Capital  Boule- 
vard and  Front  Street,  where  China- 
town used  to  be.  A  little  park  oc- 
cupies the  site  now,  on  the  edge  of 
the  vacant  lots,  with  a  couple  of  con- 
crete benches  and  a  few  shrubs  in 
pots  and  no  shade  at  all.  It  was  a 
hot  day  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
desert  making  itself  felt  just  over  the 
horizon.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  and  tried  to  remember  what 
had  been  here,  where  the  Hip  Sing 
Association  had  been,  where  the 
herbalist's  had  been,  thinking  about 
the  legends  of  tunnels  under  the 
streets.  I  found  myself  wondering — 
okay,  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  bathos,  but  what  the  hell,  this  was 
my  history  somebody  had  just  wiped 
out — what  I  would  tell  my  son  if 
I  ever  brought  him  here.  I  remem- 
bered that  I'd  once  written  about  a 
character  in  a  novel  who  had  felt 
much  the  same  way.  The  character 
in  my  novel  was  -ixty-five  years  old. 

After  a  while  I  became  aware  of 
something  odd.  People  were  flashing 
past  in  their  cars  out  there,  no  doubt 
on  their  way  to  some  distant  shop- 
ping center  or  other.  As  they  went 
by,  they  stared  at  me.  It  was  clear 
that  they'd  never  seen  anybody  sit- 
ting in  the  little  park  before.  I  was 
interesting;  not  as  interesting  as 
Chinatown  used  to  be,  but  interest- 
ing. They  were  wondering  what  was 
wrong  with  me,  why  I'd  chosen  to  sit 
out  there  on  that  hard  bench  in  that 
worthless  little  scrap  of  park  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  ninety-de- 
gree weather,  surrounded  by  roads 
and  cars.  I  had  to  admit  that  it  was 
pretty  damned  peculiar,  all  right,  and 
I  immediately  got  up  and  walked 
away  across  the  parking  lots  toward 
what  was  left  of  the  town  where  I 
was  born,  thinking  about  the  words 
of  Harry  Thaw  on  seeing  a  particu- 
larly atrocious  new  building.  "My 
God."  he  said.  "I  shot  the  wrong 
architect."  □ 
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"The  core  and  the  surface 
are  essentially  the  same, 
words  making  them  seem 
different  " 


T^HE  1971  U.S.  STATE  VISIT  to  China 
and  columnist  James  Reston's  fa- 
mous appendectomy  there  posed  a 
challenge  to  American  science.  No 
longer  able  to  ignore  acupuncture, 
our  scientific  community  responded 
in  its  accustomed  manner.  By  and 
large,  it  did  not  ask  how  to  use  acu- 
puncture, but  how  to  explain  it. 

Here  "explain"  obviously  has  a 
special,  loaded  meaning,  involving 
the  assumptions,  terminology,  and 
conventions  of  a  specific  subculture 
— that  is,  Western  medicine.  For 
3,500  years  or  more,  Chinese  schol- 
ars have  explained  acupuncture  as 
part  of  a  holistic  concept  of  the  hu- 
man organism.  The  Chinese  expla- 
nation is  systematic,  consistent,  and 
quite  sophisticated.  But  there  is  no 
place  for  that  explanation,  with  its 
notions  of  yin  and  yang  and  "spirit," 
in  the  Western  medical  model.  It  is 
therefore  dismissed  as  inadequate. 
For  Western  acceptance,  acupuncture 
must  undergo  Western  explanation. 

Thus  far,  most  Western  attempts  to 
explain  acupuncture  have  dealt  only 
with  its  uses  in  anesthesia.  The  appli- 
cations of  the  art  to  maintaining 
good  health  have  generally  been  ig- 
nored. Therefore,  it  seems  entirely 
possible  that  acupuncture,  in  some 
reduced  and  disfigured  form,  can  be 
shoehorned  into  respectable  "scien- 
tific" medicine,  and  the  Western  con- 
cept of  what  is  real  in  this  area  can 
remain  much  the  same  as  before. 

But  beware.  Any  serious  attempt 
at  including  unfamiliar  phenomena 
in  a  certain  verbal  realm  may  change 
reality  as  perceived  in  that  realm. 
Even  if  acupuncture-as-anesthetic  is 
neatly  disposed  of  in  words  that  com- 
fort the  AMA,  an  inch  of  our  reality 
may  change — indeed  already  is 
changing — in  the  process. 


It  is  not  just  acupuncture  that 
strains  our  language  and  our  sense  of 
reality.  Rather,  it  is  what  we  once 
considered  most  obvious  and  self- 
evident  that  is  now  cast  over  with 
doubt.  In  medicine,  housing,  anti- 
poverty  programs,  education,  agricul- 
ture, we  see  the  "obvious"  solutions 
becoming  part  of  the  problem. 
Phrases  once  set  in  granite — "law 
and  order,"  "freedom  and  dignity" 
— now  waver  before  our  eyes.  Na- 
tional policy  makers  manage  to  ig- 
nore studies  that  show  our  present 
way  of  life,  based  on  the  exponential 
growth  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, to  be  utterly  doomed.  As  the 
most  likely  response  to  chaos  and 
catastrophe,  those  who  make  the 
studies  predict  the  creation  of  some- 
thing like  a  police  state  or,  at  best, 
"friendly  fascism,"  with  ever-increas- 
ing suppression  of  individual  im- 
pulse by  drugs,  operant  conditioning, 
and  even  brain  implants. 

Surely  there  is  another  alternative. 
Changes  in  what  we  now  so  carelessly 
term  "human  nature"  could  make  the 
necessary  transformation  to  a  non- 
expansionist  society  not  only  possible 
but  desirable  for  the  individual  spir- 
it. If  being  could  become  a  focal  sub- 
ject for  education  and  example,  then 
there  would  be  a  chance  that  the  hu- 
man need  for  adventure  could  shift 
from  the  arena  of  the  expressway  and 
the  gun  to  that  of  the  body  and  the 
spirit.  There  would  be  a  chance  then 
that  our  children  would  value  col- 
laborative rather  than  competitive  re- 
lationships, intrinsic  joy  rather  than 
aggression,  harmony  with  rather  than 
exploitation  of  the  natural  world. 

Shifts  of  this  magnitude  have  oc- 
curred at  least  twice  previously  dur- 
ing the  human  journey.  The  percep- 
tion, consciousness,  and  being  of  a 


primitive  hunter  and  gatherer 
radically  different  from  those 
tribal  farmer.  The  tribal  farmer 
in  a  different  human  universe  : 
that  inhabited  by  the  citizen 
national  state.  To  consider  an< 
change  in  human  nature  (wit 
which  a  humane  future  seems  j 
unlikely)  is  hardly  illogical  or  u 
entific.  Yet,  this  alternative  gets 
a  brief  mention  in  "future  stud 
and  then  in  the  most  cautious 
diffident  tones. 

What  is  this  hesitancy?  What 
that  prevents  us  from  a  full  and 
discussion  of  possible  steps  to^ 
our  own  salvation?  The  answf 
complex,  involving  at  the  least  a 
tain  amount  of  unexamined  cull 
politics.  But  the  heart  of  the  p 
lem  is  linguistic.  It  is  hard  enough 
talk  about  all  human  change.  To 
of  a  change  of  being  is  even  hai1 
At  the  very  mention  of  the  sub 
our  language,  that  rich  and  ma; 
cent  instrument,  dissolves  into  co 
sion  or  silence. 


FOR  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS  I  \ 
been  conducting  an  informal 
periment  with  lecture  audiences  n 
bering  from  50  to  4,000.  At  sh 
point  during  my  presentation,  I  I 
about  five  minutes  to  define  myst 
experience,  relying  mostly  on 
Ham  James's  description  in  The 
rieties  of  Religious  Experience. 
good  measure,  I  also  include  Abra 
Maslow's  concept  of  peak  experiei 
I  try  to  make  my  definition  as  sim 
unthreatening,   and  all-inclusive 


George  B.  Leonard,  author  of  Education 
Ecstasy  and  The  Transformation,  is  currt 
at  work  on  The  Ultimate  Athlete,  a 
about  a  new  approach  to  sports  and  the 
cation  of  the  body. 


ble.  Then  I  ask  for  a  show  of 
s  from  those  who  have  had  a 
ical  or  peak  experience.  Invari- 
about  one  out  of  ten  raise  their 
s.  I  follow  this  question  with  its 
jrse:  How  many  have  not  had  a 
ical  or  peak  experience?  An- 
10  percent  raise  their  hands, 
reliability  of  Uiis  behavior  is  al- 
eerie.  The  exact  percentage  may 
by  a  few  points,  but  whether  I 
jeaking  in  an  urban  center  or  a 
town,  whether  the  audience  is 
up  of  college  students  or  ele- 
ary-school  teachers  or  business- 
the  response  is  always  just 
1  the  same.  And  there  is  always 
ame  ripple  of  laughter  as  the 
once  anticipates  my  announce- 
that  10  percent  of  them  have 
i  mystical  experience,  10  per- 
lave  not -had  one,  while  80  per- 
have  neither  had  one  nor  not 
•ne. 

point  is  that  we  have  no  stan- 
acceptable  vocabulary  of  con- 
fess change.  Since  there  are  no 
late  words  for  the  experience, 
ids  outside  the  limits  of  the  real 
tost  of  the  people  in  my  audi- 

And  yet  the  anthropological 
1  seems  to  show  quite  clearly 
ltering  consciousness  (as  in  the 
:al  experience)  is  as  much  a 
il  human  function  as  sleeping 
earning  or  sex.  The  Tibetans 
some  120  terms  for  different 
of  being.  The  modern  West,  in 
s  probably  the  only  culture  in 
y  that  has  placed  no  positive 
at  all  on  what  we  can  only 
ly  call  trance  or  possession  or 
mistic  experience.  If  we  could 

some  sort  of  intent  to  a  cul- 
and  I  feel  eventually  we  must), 
aid  conclude  only  that  Western 
e,  by  depriving  its  individuals 

vocabulary  of  consciousness 
e,  is  exercising  the  most  effec- 
ensorship  possible  over  this 
f  experience. 

see  how  the  mechanism  of  cen- 
d  might  work,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
iccept  the  thesis  that  almost  all 
children  have  the  latent  ability 
auras.  What  happens  when  the 
)egins  talking?  Bobby  has  just 
i  to  generalize  colors.  He  has 
arned  that  if  he  points  out  a 
and  calls  its  name  aloud  he  is 
to  get  some  sort  of  approval 
an  adult.  Seeing  a  blue  glow 
I  his  mother's  head,  Bobby 
to  it  and  says,  "Blue."  She 
ts  him:  "Forehead."  Later,  he 
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may  try  again,  pointing  at  the  aura 
on  some  other  part  of  her  body. 
"Blue."  "No,  dear.  That's  my  arm. 
There's  no  blue  there."  If  Bobby 
should  persist,  which  is  extremely 
unlikely  at  this  stage  of  development, 
his  mother  would  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceal her  annoyance  or  anxiety. 

B.  F.  Skinner's  analysis  is  useful 
here.  When  a  certain  class  of  behav- 
ior is  never  reinforced,  it  eventually 
disappears.  The  child  never  rein- 
forced for  seeing  auras  will  in  all 
probability  stop  talking  about  auras. 
\\  hal  is  more,  he  will  probably  stop 
ing  them.  According  to  this 
thesis,  the  people  who  now  claim  to 
see  auras  missed  out  on  some  part  of 
the  cultural  conditioning  process  in 
childhood,  or  relearned  the  behavior 
later  under  the  sanction  of  a  counter- 
culture environment,  or  else  were 
among  those  few  children  whose  par- 
ents or  peers  reinforced  the  verbal 
report  of  auras  at  an  early  age. 

Consciousness  change  in  general 
represents  a  far  more  complex  set  of 
behaviors,  and  is  therefore  more  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish  entirely.  But  it  is 
clear  enough  to  most  of  us  that  we 
should  distrust  our  own  feelings 
where  any  radical  change  of  percep- 


tion, consciousness,  and  being  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  woman  from  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, told  me  of  the  chain  of  events 
that  followed  her  first  mystical  ex- 
perience. She  was  washing  dishes  one 
sunny  day  when  she  was  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  an  awesome  feel- 
ing of  bliss,  accompanied  by  the  con- 
viction that  "we  are  all  one."  She 
hastened  to  tell  her  family  of  the 
marvel  that  had  come  into  her  life. 
They  were  quite  upset  and  insisted 
she  see  a  psychiatrist.  He,  too,  was 
deeply  concerned,  and  soon  she 
found  herself  in  a  private  mental  clin- 
ic. From  here,  it  was  only  .a'  short 
step  to  a  state  mental  hospital. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  woman  told 
me,  she  continued  to  insist  that  in 
some  very  real  sense  we  are  all  one. 
After  a  couple  of  days  in  the  state 
hospital,  however,  she  decided  she 
had  had  enough  and  stopped  making 
this  claim.  She  was  quickly  released 
and  has  since  lived  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal life,  being  careful  only  not  to  slip 
up  and  say  that  we  are  all  one.  Her 
caution  is  understandable.  In  her  mi- 
lieu she  faces  double  jeopardy:  (1 
no  way  to  talk  about  and  thus  dea 
with  certain  experiences  in  the  con 
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text  of  the  normal  and  (2)  a 
adequate  vocabulary  of  patholog 

Other  milieus  are  springing  u 
this  country,  however,  in  which 
woman's  experience  would  brii 
different  response.  At  Esalen 
hundreds  of  other  such  centers, 
instance,  consciousness  change  is  g 
erally   encouraged   and  celebra 
The  means  for  achieving  it  are 
ied — precise  and  haphazard,  tas 
less  and  elegant — but  are  genera 
effective.  We  go  to  Esalen  and  c 
cover  that  we  have  been  living  i: 
gray  world.  We  perceive  new  col 
We  begin  to  imagine  a  rainbow, 
return  to  the  gray  outside  world 
try  to  explain. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happe 
Our  language,  once  so  firm  and 
assuring,  begins  to  slip  and  slide, 
sentence  starts  out  boldly,  then  cri 
bles  against  an  invisible  wall  of 
comprehension.  We  begin  grop 
for  words.  We  become  aware  of 
stringency  of  our  language  in 
whole  realm  of  feeling.  What  is  it 
say  we  "cry"?  We  have  cried  a  do; 
ways.  What  is  the  lexicology  of  ■ 
stasy?    There    are    no  respecta 
words.  We  descend  into  silence.  1 
colors  merge  into  monochrome  ag 
and  we  ask  ourselves,  "Did  it  re£ 
happen?  Was  I  once  that  large  t 
various  and  alive?  Was  it  reaZ?" 


TIO  DEAL  WITH  UNFAMILIAR  st£ 
of  being,  it  is  not  enough  to  sti 
back  and  make  judgments.  M 
analysis  may  not  suffice.  We  mustti 
willing  to  entertain  the  possibility 
some  personal  transformation,  anc 
so  doing  reduce,  if  only  by  a  little  1 
the  customary  ironic  distance  t: 
separates  us  from  experience. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  consi 
how  much  reality  we  hold  at  bay. 
means  of  irony,  and  how  rigidly  ir, 
ic  distance  is  maintained,  even  in 
most  "personal"  writing.  Tom  W( 
can  resort  to  novelistic  and  mu 
novelistic  devices  in  what  he  calls  i  »ay 
New  Journalism  and  perhaps  only 
crease  the  essential  distance  betw  i 
the  center  of  his  consciousness  ■* 
the  beingness  upon  which  he  is 
porting.  Norman  Mailer  can  blurt 
personal  excretory  and  amatory 
tails  while  somehow  managing 
maintain  his  usual  superior  and  c 
trolling  stance  in  regard  to  the  ver 
world  he  is  creating. 

Mailer  knows  his  game.  Whei 
layer  of  irony  is  stripped  away,  w 
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LANGUAGE  AND  REALITY  

ing  often  seems  to  lose  its  hard  edges. 
To  reduce  irony  is  to  expand  the 
houndaries  of  the  real.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  floodgates  are  opened. 
Nascent  reality  pours  in,  Mowing 
our  minds,  expanding  our  conscious- 
nesses, making  us  softheaded,  lead- 
ing us  into  madness — or  into  that 
state  of  first  light  and  creation  in- 
habited  !>y  Mozart  and  the  young 
Newton,  that  state  Maslow  calls  "a 
second  naivete." 

,  irony  serves  us  well,  pro- 
tectii  s  from  madness  and  genius, 
providing  us,  in  Wallace  Stegner's 
words,  "that  way  of  staying  safe 
while  >eeming  wise."  A  moment 
comes  in  John  Fowles's  novel,  T/ie 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman,  when 
his  Victorian  hero,  Charles  Smithson, 
finds  himself  deprived  of  his  sense  of 
irony.  "To  be  without  such  a  funda- 
mental aspect  of  his  psyche,"  Fowles 
explains,  "was  almost  to  be  naked." 

Without  our  customary  shield  of 
customary  words,  we  stand  unclothed 
and  vulnerable.  Experience  itself 
threatens  us.  For,  in  the  absence  of  a 
language  adequate  to  the  experience, 
how  can  we  accept  the  experience? 
J  low  can  we  dare? 


^mntlTERS  WHO  CARE  ABOUT  felici- 
T  yty  of  expression  would  do  well  to 
avoid  the  exploration  of  new  cultures 
and  unfamiliar  states  of  being.  At 
some  point,  the  prudent  novelist  or 
poet  connects  his  boldest  adventuring 
to  a  well-known  legend  or  a  secure 
tradition.  He  anchors  his  words  to  the 
common  rhythms  and  verities  of 
the  human  experience.  Thus  he  en- 
lists unacknowledged  and  tireless  co- 
authors. The  Oedipus  legend  was  al- 
ready working  upon  Sophocles's  au- 
diences when  they  came  to  experi- 
ence his  particular  rendering  of  it. 
The  stern  tradition  of  the  seafaring 
life  stands  beside  Melville  on  every 
page  of  Moby  Dick.  Browning's  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  "Oh,  to  be  in 
England/Now  that  April's  there,"  is 
a  notable  achievement,  but  the  work 
done  by  "England"  and  "April"  is 
not  inconsiderable. 

The  skillful  writer  who  uses  what 
is  old  and  sure  in  human  life  wears  a 
magician's  cape.  With  the  slightest 
touch  of  his  wand  he  calls  up  a 
world  within  us.  With  few  and  sim- 
ple words,  he  conjures  up  odors, 
images,  childhood  memories:  "It  is 
autumn;  the  leaves  aie  falling."  


But  what  if  we  are  from  anoth 
world  in  which  there  is  no  autun 
and  there  are  no  trees?  How  mai 
pages  would  it  take  to  explain,  n 
only  the  mechanism  of  autumn,  b 
all  the  poignant  associations?  A) 
how  would  we  go  about  describing 
leaf  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
tree?  Seven  words  might  easily  gr< 
to  seven  pages.  The  writing  wou 
tend  to  show  signs  of  overwork, 
the  end,  the  most  heroic  effort  mig 
be  dismissed  as  trivial  by  those  w) 
live  in  a  seasonless,  treeless  woi 
while  being  judged  obvious  by  the 
who  know  trees  and  seasons.  Wr 
writer  would  choose  to  put  hima 
in  such  a  situation? 

But  there  are  moments  in  hum 
evolution  when  what  is  old  and  su  i 
becomes  doubtful,  and  a  whole  n<  I 
world  of  being  beckons.  If  we  wi 
to  enter,  we  must  leave  our  m(  i 
comfortable  and  elegant  modes 
expression   behind,   and   take  o 
chances  with  language. 

Striking  OUT  in  new  territory,  1 
are  tempted  first  of  all  by  jargc 
To  describe  new  conditions,  we  ma 
up  new  terms  easily  ridiculed  by  pi  i 
ponents  of  "straight  talk."  In  ma 
cases,  however,  these  constructio 
represent  a  petition  for  inclusion,  1 
a  change  in  consciousness.  When  1 
call  streetcleaners  "sanitary  en 
neers,"  we  are  urging  their  inclusi 
in  a  larger  human  group  to  whom  1 
give  a  certain  consideration  and  : 
spect.  When  we  say  "chairpersor 
the  word  may  have  a  clumsy,  emb; 
rassing  ring  to  it,  but  we  are  fore 
just  by  saying  it  to  include  anoth 
sex  in  the  class  of  those  thought  caj 
ble  of  wielding  a  gavel. 

Jargon  may  proliferate  when  i 
try  to  pin  down  experiences  not  j 
experienced  by  the  culture  as 
whole.  Linguistic  purists  are  und« 
standably  offended  by  words  and  i 
ages  associated  with  new  adventui 
of  the  body  and  spirit — encountt 
gestalt,  Rolfing,  human  biofie] 
spontaneous-enactment  technique, 
peak  experience,  self-actualizatio 
The  purists  have  probably  forgott 
that  the  Freudian  terms  they  now 
casually  use  were  once  new  ai 
clumsy  and  challenging,  a  key  el 
ment  in  Freud's  historic  attempt . 
make  the  invisible  visible.  To  the  e 
tent  these  terms  have  entered  coi 
mon  discourse,  the  culture  h 
changed. 
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and 
you  thought 
we  just  made 
maps 


Shaping  new  modes  of  expression 
shapes  our  perception  of  reality  and 
thus,  in  some  real  sense,  reality  it- 
self. We  would  hesitate  to  create  a 
reality  based  on  cheap  jargon.  But  we 
might  as  well  not  waste  energy  strug- 
gling for  modes  of  expression  that 
will  draw  praise  from  conventional 
critics.  Any  excursion  into  a  signifi- 
cant new  reality  will  be  perceived  as 
barbaric  1  Mine,  no  matter  how  it 
is  expn  ssed.  Jn  fact,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  most  effective  ver- 
bal expression  in  this  respect  will  be 
violently  resisted.  Beneath  the 
criticism  there  lies  the  fear  of  the 
intrusion  of  a  new  reality. 

\\  hat  these  times  demand,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  work  as  bold  as,  or  even 
holder  than,  Diderot's  encyclopedia. 
Not  exactly  an  encyclopedia,  for  that 
format  is  too  slow  in  preparation,  too 
ponderous  and  fixed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  current  period.  But  we 
do  need  the  encyclopedic  spirit, 
something  like  a  comprehensive  "in- 
struction in  the  circle  of  arts  and 
si  iences"  foi  an  age  of  transforma- 
tion of  consciousness.  Perhaps  it  has 
already  begun,  not  just  in  books  and 
papers  and  seminars  but  also  in  tapes, 
films,  and  videotapes,  for  there  are 
many  authors,  thinkers,  and  adven- 
turers today  who  are  concerned,  in 
sometimes  separate  ways,  with  being 
and  transformation.  This  work,  if  we 
can  conceive  it  as  that,  is  only  in  its 
first  stages — witness  the  contribu- 
tions of  Gregory  Bateson,  Carlos  Cas- 
taneda,  and  Michael  Murphy,  to 
name  a  few.  But  awareness  that  a 
new  encyclopedia  is  in  progress  can 
quicken  our  spirits,  focus  our  ener- 
gies, and  help  us  cast  off  caution. 


IN  the  end,  reality  itself,  the  essen- 
tial ground  of  all  being,  cannot  be 
described  in  words  alone.  This  no- 
tion finds  simple  and  lovely  expres- 
sion in  Witter  Bynner's  version  of 
Lao-tzu's  Tao  Te  Ching: 

Existence  is  beyond  the  power  of 

words 
To  define: 
Terms  may  be  used 
But  none  of  them  absolute. 
In  the  beginning  of  heaven  and 

earth  there  were  no  words, 
W ords  came  out  of  the  womb  of 

matter ; 

And  whether  a  man  dispassion- 
ately 

Sees  to  the  core  of  life 
Or  passionately 


Sees  the  surface, 
The  core  and  the  surface 
Are  essentially  the  same, 
W ords  making  them  seem 

different 
Only  to  express  appearance. 
If  names  be  needed,  wonder 

names  them  both: 
From  wonder  into  wonder 
Existence  opens. 

We  use  words  to  discover  no- 
words.  We  regard  life  with  the  pas- 
sion of  language  in  order  to  see  its 
manifest  forms.  We  still  that  passion 
in  order  to  experience  the  Tao,  "All 
That  Is."  Existence  is  word  and  no- 
word.  Words  are  both  our  prison  and 
our  way  out  of  prison.  What  "we  have 
called  paradox  does  not  represent  the 
contrary  or  the  exceptional.  As  we 
move  from  mere  appearance  toward 
the  basic  structure  of  existence,  we 
find  that  paradox,  complementarity, 
is  precisely  the  way  things  are,  the 
Tao  itself. 

Experiments  on  the  optic  nerves 
of  frogs  have  shown  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  rich  world  available 
to  our  sight  ever  gets  past  the  retina 
of  the  frog's  eye.  The  frog  can  see  a 
small  dark  object  moving  toward  its 
eye  but  cannot  see  it  if  it  is  moving 
away.  A  leafy  tree,  unmoving,  sim- 
ply does  not  exist  for  the  frog.  A 
lovely  sunset  makes  not  a  ripple  in 
frog  consciousness. 

In  his  linguistic  explorations, 
Noam  Chomsky  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  "deep  structure"  of  lan- 
guage that  exists  in  all  human  crea- 
tures, and  that  undergoes  "trans- 
formations" as  it  emerges  into  ex- 
pression  as  various  tongues  or  sym- 
bols. Chomsky  suggests  that  this 
structure  is  innate.  As  human  beings, 
all  of  us  may  be  born  with  a  certain, 
fixed  way  of  processing  reality.  If 
Chomsky  is  right,  we  have  to  consid- 
er the  possibility  that  our  linguistic 
structure,  like  the  structure  of  the 
frog's  optical  system,  shapes  our  per- 
ception and  finally  limits  what  we  can 
perceive.  There  may  be  another,  far 
richer  world  beyond  the  tree  and  the 
sunset,  beyond  words.  Language  it- 
self may  hold  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
moving  shadows  within  the  cave. 

Again,  paradox,  for  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  looking  at  the  same  for- 
mulation. On  the  deepest  level,  our 
language, our  symbolic  system, seems 
to  resonate  perfectly  with  All  That  Is. 
To  approach  the  essence  of  the  sym- 
bolic may  be  to  approach  the  essence 
of  the  universe  itself.  Physicists  are 


finding  increasing  wonder  in  the 
that  purely  abstract  statements,  1 
ly  disconnected  from  physical  rea 
can  make  such  quick  and  powe 
connection  with  the  material 
verse.  A  human  being  can  state 
effect,  that  what  we  call  ener^ 
locked  in  what  we  call  matter  in 
proportion  of  the  mass  of  that  ma 
multiplied  by  the  speed  of  light 
tiplied  by  itself — and  not  long  afi 
ward  there  is  a  sunburst  in  the 
Mexico  desert,  a  kind  of  "reali 
that  we  can  see  and  hear  and  fi 
Modern  science  seems  to  take  us  b 
toward  ancient  wisdom:  "In  the 
ginning  was  the  Word."  The  phys: 
universe  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  s 
bolic  realm. 

But  why  dichotomize  or  ass 
priority?  Why  not  say  that  the  d 
structure  of  language  resonates 
the  deep  structure  of  the  mate 
world,  coexists  with  it?  At  the  utl 
depths,  what  we  call  language  m| 
he  a  voiceprint  of  the  infinite,  a  tell 
plate  from  which  we  can  generJB 
words  to  enable  us  to  interact  wH 
the  Many,  and  with  the  One. 

We  have  eyes  to  see  with  and  eal 
to  hear  with,  and  we  have  words  IB 
tell  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  sH 
ami  hear.  We  bring  words  up  froll 
the  depths  to  tell  us  we  may  build  II 
atomic  bomb  or  an  airplane  or  fen 
worldwide  communications  netwooH 
But  there  are  also  words  to  tell  H 
that  in  the  primal  forests  are  well 
ders  now  unseen.  Words  have  killll 
the  dryads.  Words  can  bring  theJB 
back  to  life  (as  we  have  learned  frolH 
Blake,   Hopkins,  and  Yeats),  all 
words  can  allow  us  to  sense  again  tl 
shimmering  connectedness  betwe<  I 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  wind,  tl  Ira 
moss,  and  ourselves.  From  the  pos;  || 
bilities  of  language  we  have  dredg< 
up  a  powerful  discourse  of  separati 
and  instrumentality.  A  language 
union  and  being  also  exists.  Onl< 
timidity  and  inertia  prevent  us  fron 
helping  it  rise  to  the  common  speed 
of  this  culture. 

For  a  long  time,  words  have  bee' 
used  to  block  the  way  toward  tranff 
formation.  Now  the  situation  is  sm 
urgent  that  we  would  be  unworthy  o  r 
our  own  insights  if  we  stepped  asid  It 
from  the  task  of  seeking  words  for  \\ 
new  world,  no  matter  how  difficult  o 
embarrassing  the  effort  may  be.  Pelt 
haps  our  knowledge  that  transforms 
tion  is  possible  comes  from  the  realnij 
of  no-words.  But  we  will  need  wordil' 
to  let  it  happen.  C 


ople  either  ask  for  Beefeater* 
or  they  ask  for  gin. 


Dodge  is  right  on  target 
with  the  '75  Dart  Special  Editicr 
It's  a  lot  of  luxury  in  a  little  car 


If  you've  found  that  a  lot  of  small  cars  today 
are  pretty  small  on  comfort  and  style,  then  the 
75  Dart  Special  Edition  is  the  small  car  for  you. 
It  has  an  array  of  standard  features  that  are 
usually  anything  but  standard.  Seats  covered  with 
crushed  velour  upholstery.  Plush  carpeting  on  the  floor, 
halfway  up  the  door,  and  even  in  the  trunk. 
Map  pockets  are  standard.  So  are  color-keyed  wheel 
covers.  And  front  disc  brakes.  And  power  steering. 
Even  the  radio  is  standard. 
In  other  words,  on  the  75  Dart  Special 
Edition,  luxury  comes  as  standard 
equipment. 

And,  as  on  all  the  75  Darts,  there  are  a  lot  of 
money-saving  engineering  features  such  as 
Electronic  Ignition  and  electronic  voltage  regulator 

and,  now  for  1975,  an  optional  fuel  pacer 
that  can  help  you  save  gas 
Today,  over  one  million  satisfied  owners  are  already 
sold  on  Dart.  The  75  Dart  Special  Edition  is  one 
beautiful  way  to  make  sure  there'll  be 
one  million  more 
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V  SIGHT  ON  *f 
SMALL 


ances  FitzGerald 

il VING  THE  SHAH 
VERYTHING  HE  WANTS 


|E  JUST  made  $2  billion  more  today," 
the  Iranian  official  said.  "The  sheik  of 
Dhabi  put  his  prices  up  a  few  cents  a  bar- 
'  He  did  not  have  to  explain;  all  the  diplo- 
s  assembled  at  dinner  were,  by  virtue  of 
r  posts  in  Teheran,  experts  on  the  compli- 
d  arrangements  by  which  oil  prices  are 
i.  He  went  on  to  talk  about  the  French  elec- 
s,  Watergate,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
i  lamb  today  in  Iran.  He  was  good  at  such 
/ersations,  witty  and  knowledgeable.  With 
Oxbridge  accent,  he  seemed  rather  more 
nopolitan  than  the  American  and  Western 
opean  diplomats.  But  some  of  these  thought 
superficial — a  bit  of  a  yes-man  and  a  pub- 
elations  expert.  Later  he  drove  one  of  his 
It's  home  in  his  black  Mercedes  with  the  top 
n  and  the  tape  deck  playing  a  mournful 
sian  song.  He  played  the  same  tape  twice, 
iting  out  the  beauty  of  the  melodic  line. 
What  are  the  words?"  the  foreigner  asked. 
I  won't  tell  you." 
But  why  not?  What  are  they?" 
'It's  a  revolutionary  song.  I  won't  tell  you 
words.  It's  sick,  that  song,  sick." 
'ne  night  a  few  years  ago,  the  official  had 
i  driving  that  car  at  high  speed,  drunk,  and 
had  crashed  into  the  gates  of  the  Shah's 
ce.  In  a  second  the  searchlights  were  on 
,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  dozen  rifles 
■dng  to  the  ready.  He  says  he  does  not  know 
he  did  it. 

ran  is  a  country  of  walls  and  mirrors.  Walls 
ound  the  villages  as  they  surround  every 


house  in  Teheran,  dividing  the  public  and  pri- 
vate lives,  creating  distances  where  they  do 
not  exist.  Behind  walls  that  are  mud-brown  and 
anonymous,  the  rich  conceal  their  fountains  and 
gardens  from  the  desert.  The  great  Iranian 
poet  Hafiz  never  wanted  to  travel  because,  like 
all  visionaries,  he  felt  that  the  truth  must  lie 
inside.  He  also  felt  that  even  there  it  was  not 
easy  to  find.  In  keeping  with  this  sensibility, 
the  great  families  of  Iran  have  covered  the  in- 
sides  of  their  houses  with  murals  and  faceted 
mirrors  so  that  each  room  is  a  visual  maze  of 
light  and  reflections  of  the  real  and  painted  fig- 
ures. Turn  the  thought  around  and  the  mirrors 
are  a  complete  defense  system,  turning  away 
the  truth.  In  Iran  nothing  is  exactly  as  it  seems. 
A  foreigner  finds  uncertainty  behind  arrogance, 
sadness  behind  euphoria.  But  ambiguity  may 
be  the  only  principle  of  nature  in  Iran. 

Iran  today  appears  to  be  as  fortunate  as  any 
country  has  ever  been.  Over  the  past  three  years 
the  oil  revenues  of  the  Iranian  government  have 
jumped  from  $2.5  billion  per  annum  to  an  ex- 
pected $18  billion.  If,  as  seems  probable,  oil 
prices  continue  to  rise,  the  figure  will  equal 
the  total  exports  of  some  Western  European 
countries,  such  as  Great  Britain.  These  billions 
are,  of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  the  capital 
that  will  wash  from  the  oil-consuming  to  the 
oil-producing  states  over  the  next  few  years. 
But  the  situation  of  Iran  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Arab  sheikdoms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  small  populations 
and  great  desert  wastes  cannot  begin  to  absorb 


The  Shah's  fears 
of  a  third  world 
war  breaking  out 
over  Iran  may 
become  a  self- 
fulfilling 
prophecy 


Frances  FitzGerald  won 
the  National  Book  Award 
for  Fire  in  the  Lake,  a 
report  on  Vietnam. 
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GIVING 
THE  SHAH 
EVERYTHING 
HE  WANTS 


such  amounts  of  money.  Iran,  the  world's  third- 
largest  oil  producer,  is  about  the  size  of  Alaska. 
It  has  more  than  30  million  people,  and  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  arable  land.  Its  mineral 
resources,  principally  copper,  may  be  poten- 
tially as  valuable  as  its  oil.  The  Shah  now 
predicts  that  his  country  will  be  the  fifth  most 
important  power  in  the  world — after  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  China — 
within  the  space  of  a  generation.  Whether  or 
not  he  is  correct,  the  GNP  growth  rate  of  Iran 
is  today  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Teheran  today  is  a  boomtown.  There  is  noth- 
ing quite  like  it,  even  in  this  oil-rich  part  of 
the  world.  The  population,  over  3  million,  has 
nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  construction 
of  new  office  buildings,  high-rise  apartment 
houses,  and  superhighways  proceeds  at  such  a 


I 


rate  that  even  residents  have  difficulty  fin  t 
their  way  around.  The  only  points  of  refer  u 
are  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Elburz  M  i 
tains  to  the  north.  On  the  new  avenues  are  snj 
selling  plumbing  fixtures,  television  sets,  [i 
hideous  brocaded,  Louis  Napoleon-style  ill 
ture.  These  avenues  are  raceways  where  ei 
cedes-Benzes,  Opels,  Simcas,  Volvos,  and  g| 
American  cars  jockey  for  position.  At  rush  m 
the  traffic  looks  like  something  out  of  Jean  * 
Godard's  movie,  Weekend;  every  day  you 
see  one  or  more  spectacular  accidents 
blood  flushing  into  the  street.  These  roads 
about  the  only  public  spaces  in  the  new 
•such  has  been  the  pace  of  development  and 
speculation  that  there  are  few  mosques  an< 
parks  at  all.  Because  of  the  walls,  the  only 
side  vistas  are  those  made  by  construction 
—giving  onto  more  blind  walls. 

On  Friday,  the  Islamic  day  of  rest,  the  y<& 
people  of  Teheran  like  to  climb  the  mour 
behind  the  city  on  a  path  that  is  lined  with 
rooms  and  restaurants.  Ten  years  ago. 
said,  very  few  people  made  that  climb — m 
taineering  being  a  middle-class  pursuit 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  climbing  boots,  ot 
in  workday  trousers  and  pointed  shoes,  serai 
and  elbow  their  way  up,  five  or  six  abn 
The  all-day  climb  provides  one  of  the  few  c 
sions  for  the  young  people  of  Teheran  to  r 
outside  the  restrictions  of  their  conserve 
families.  It  is  also  the  only  way  for  mos 
them  to  get  out  of  that  denatured  city 


i 


Gold 


Henri  Cartier-Bresson/Magnum 


"pEHERAN  HAS  BEEN  A  BOOMTOWN  for  & 

I  years,  but  since  the  rise  in  oil  prices 
year  the  pace  has  accelerated.  Last  spring  j 
ernmental  delegations,  often  including  h< 
of  state,  flew  into  Teheran  at  the  rate  of  on 
two  a  week  to  ask  for  oil  in  exchange  for  i 
cultural  products,  capital  goods,  and  tech 
ogy.  The  foreign  ministers,  industrialists, 
bankers  formed  a  procession  much  like  tha 
the  friezes  of  Persepolis  showing  the  emissa 
of  kings  bearing  tribute  to  the  ancient  em 
ors  of  Persia.  German  industrialists  have  \ 
agreed  to  build  $2.2  billion  worth  of  joint  \ 
ture  projects  in  Iran,  including  what  will  be 
of  the  largest  oil  refineries  in  the  world,  as 
as  a  petrochemical  complex,  a  steel  mill,  an 
diesel  engine  plant.  The  French  governn 
signed  a  $4  billion  agreement  for,  among  ol 
things,  the  sale  of  five  nuclear  reactors 
the  construction  of  new  railways  and  a 
liquefaction  plant  and  pipeline.  During  tl 
inter-government  negotiations,  private  busin 
men  gathered  from  everywhere.  The  banc 
rooms  of  the  Hilton  and  the  Inter-Continei 
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e  booked  each  night  by  Hawaiian  Agro- 
dics  and  other  multinational  corporations, 
the  hotel  lobbies,  Japanese,  German,  and 
erican  bankers  complained  about  the  tele- 
oe  system  and  strode  about  with  heavy 
.ifcases.  '"A  businessman  called  me  the  other 
,"  one  American  resident  said.  "He  didn't 
e  an  introduction.  He  had  nothing  specific 
isk  me.  In  fact,  he  didn't  really  know  why 
vas  here  at  all  except  that  he  felt  that  there 
it  be  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  and  he 
lght  he'd  figure  a  way  to  glom  onto  some  of 
t"s  like  the  gold  rush  here." 
iommerce  is  only  the  visible  part  of  the  new 
ivity  in  Iran.  The  Shah  is  doubling  or 
ling  the  strength  of  his  armed  forces.  His 
tps  now  number  280,000.  Only  a  handful  of 
lians  know  anything  about  this  buildup, 
ch  is  labeled  '"classified,"  and  at  the  moment 
ull  extent  can  be  gauged  only  by  inference. 
1973  the  Shah  bought  $2  billion  worth  of 
itary  equipment  from  the  United  States;  in 
4  his  purchases  rose  to  $5  billion  out  of  a 
1  American  arms  sale  of  $8.5  billion.  The 
tagon  has  not  released  much  information  on 
|  equipment  sold,  but  it  is  known  that  last 
■  Iran  had  outstanding  orders  for  more  than 
F-4E  and  F-5E  fighter  aircraft,  and  nearly 
helicopters.  Iran  also  ordered  800  Chieftain 
n  tanks  and  250  Scorpion  light  tanks  from 
lain.  This  year  Iran  has  bought  80  of  the 
Grumman  long-range  fighter-bombers,  the 
Is.  It  has  also  bought  the  most  advanced 
111  missiles  and  so-called  smart  bombs  that  are 
led  by  lasers  or  television  devices.  Iran  has 
of  the  largest  helicopter  fleets  in  the  world, 
dl  it  was  discovered  that  American  defense 
ractors  cannot  sell  shares  to  foreign  coun- 
4.  the  Shah  had  considered  buying  Grum- 
i.  As  it  is,  he  is  thought  to  be  negotiating  for 
YF-16  and  YF-17,  two  models  of  fighter- 
ibers  that  are  still  under  development.  With 
addition  of  these  aircraft  he  may  well  have 
third-largest  air  force  in  the  world.  In  a  few 
s  Iran  will  have  the  capacity  to  manufacture 
.torn  bomb,  and  by  then  it  will  have  a  deliv- 
system  that  can  reach  all  the  way  to  Mos- 
.  It  will  also  have  the  depth  of  military 
foment  and  personnel  to  fight  a  protracted 
/entional  war  against  one  or  more  of  its 
hbors. 

rior  to  last  year's  energy  c  r i -  i  > .  Americans 
I  very  little  attention  to  Iran.  For  the  press, 
Imperial  Majesty  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi, 
h  of  Shahs,  Light  of  the  Aryans,  was  a  walk- 
figure.  He  appeared  regularly  at  White 
se  receptions  where,  handsome,  straight- 
;ed,  graying  nicely  at  the  temples,  he  would 
Photographed  with  Jackie  Kennedy  or  Pat 
m  on  his  arm.  The  press  rather  liked  him. 
'this  "hereditary  ruler  of  an  ancient  and  fab- 
s  empire"  provided  a  little  color  to  the 


otherwise  drab  line  of  visiting  presidents  and 
military  dictators.  The  favorite  press  picture  of 
the  Shah  was  a  color  portrait  of  him  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  with  gold  braid  and  medals, 
seated  on  the  jewel-encrusted  Peacock  Throne 
of  Persia.  The  picture  always  appeared  with  a 
caption  listing  all  his  titles.  The  press  did  not, 
of  course,  wish  to  seem  overly  impressed  by 
such  magnificence.  When  in  1971  the  Shah 
celebrated  the  2,500th  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Iranian  empire  with  a  fete  at  Per- 
sepolis  that  cost  $100  million,  most  of  the  press 
criticized  him  for  such  a  wasteful  display,  while 
at  the  same  time  exploiting  the  event  to  the 
maximum  with  full-color  spreads  of  the  as- 
sembled royalty.  Information  about  the  Shah 
never  added  very  much  to.  or  subtracted  from, 
the  royal  portrait.  Journalists  treated  him  with 


'Each  room  is 
a  visual  maze  of 
light  and 
reflections  of 
the  real  and 
painted  figures. 
Turn  the 
thought  around 
and  the  mirrors 
are  a  complete 
defense  system, 
turning  away 
the  truth." 
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I*  raiin's  l(  il/X/Crald     1 1  ■  *  -  same  indulgent  condescension   they  gave 

( ' I V I N<      " ^' ' '  "  '"  ''"   1950s'  Ngo  Dinh 

/  '     Diem.   Americans  were  thus  unprepared  for 

I  1 1 1'.  SI  I  A  1 1     what  the  Shah  would  have  to  say  when,  during 
IlVKRYTIIIM/     the  energy  crisis,  the  press  for  the  first  time 
III'    \V  WIS     allowed  him  to  talk  at  length. 

"I  know  everything  there  is  to  know  ahout 
oil,  everything,"  he  said  at  the  time.  "I'm  a 
real  specialist,  and  it's  as  a  specialist  that  I  tell 
you  the  price  of  oil  must  rise.  There's  no  other 
solution.  However,  it's  a  solution  you  of  the 
West  have  wished  on  yourselves.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  a  solution  wished  on  you  hy  your  ultra- 
civilized  industrial  society."  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  said:  "Well,  some  people  will  say  that 
llii-  i-  goin»  to  create  chaos  in  the  industrial 
world,  that  this  is  going  to  he  a  terrific  hurden 
on  the  poor  countries.  That  is  true,  but  as  to  the 
industrial  world,  I  think  that  they  will  have  to 
realize  that  the  era  of  their  terrific  progress  and 
even  more  terrific  income  and  wealth  based  on 
cheap  oil  is  finished.  .  .  .  Eventually  all  those 
children  of  well-to-do  families,  who  have  plenty 
to  eat  at  every  meal,  who  have  their  cars,  and 
who  act  almost  as  terrorists  and  throw  bombs 
here  and  there  or  go  some  other  ways,  they 
will  have  to  rethink  about  all  these  aspects  of 
the  advanced  industrial  world."  And  at  another 
time  he  remarked,  "I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  in  our  case  it  is  not  just  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  West;  as  I  said,  we  are  going  to  be  a 
member  of  your  club." 

The  Shah  s  interviews  do  not  seem  to  accord 
with  his  former  image.  At  the  very  moment  of 
triumph  his  voice  vibrates  with  anger,  much 
of  it  directed  at  his  allies  in  the  West.  He  is 
almost  childish  in  his  victory.  There  is  a  resent- 
ment that  seems  to  have  been  stored  up  over 
years  of  silence.  But  it  is  no  good  trying  to  find 
out  about  this  Shah  in  Iran. 


Images  of  the  shah  are  omnipresent  in  Iran. 
Framed  portraits  of  him  hang  in  the  airports, 
in  banks,  in  movie  houses,  and  in  every  small 
shop.  Huge  oil  paintings  adorn  the  lobbies  of 
hotels.  The  Shah's  statue  stands  alone  in  parks 
and  at  the  entrances  to  small  towns.  His  face  is 
on  the  stamps  and  in  every  office.  Foreigners 
learn  not  to  ask  about  these  pictures  because 
questions  produce  only  shrugs  and  smiles.  Irani- 
ans mention  the  Shah  s  name  only  to  pay  tribute. 

The  reticence  of  Iranians  is  not  surprising 
given  that  Iran  is  a  police  state  much  like  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  secret  police,  called  by  its 
Persian  acronym,  SAVAK,  has  agents  in  the 
lobby  of  every  hotel,  in  every  government  de- 
partment, and  in  every  university  classroom. 
In  the  provinces,  the  SAVAK  runs  a  political 
intelligence-gathering  service,  and  abroad  it 
keeps  a  check  on  every  Iranian  student.  Private 
estimates  put  the  number  of  SAVAK  agents  at 


70,000 — or  approximately  one  for  every  a 
Iranians,  but  the  numbers  have,  in  many  \  yJ 
ceased  to  be  important.  SAVAK  officials  t  J 
-eKe-  say  that  they  have  more  unpaid  inf  A  ' 
ers  than  paid  agents.  As  these  informers  I 
agents  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  top  level! 
Iranian  society,  it  no  longer  matters  in  som<  jj 
cles  who  belongs  to  the  SAVAK  and  who  I 
not.   Educated  Iranians  cannot  trust  an  4 
beyond  a  close  circle  of  friends,  and  for  tl 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  everyone  else  I 
longed.  The  SAVAK  intensifies  this  fea;  I 
giving  no  account  of  its  activities.  People  I 
ply  disappear  in   Iran,  and  their  disapjl 
ances  go  unrecorded.   Occasionally  piece  I 
information  will  leak  out  to  the  West, 
known,  for  instance,  that  Vida  Hadjebi  Tal 
a  sociologist  at  the  University  of  Teheran, 
been  imprisoned  without  trial  since  mid- 
and  has  been  harshly  tortured.  At  the  tirr 
her  arrest  she  was,  according  to  a  Swe 
newspaper,  investigating  the  "living  condit 
of  Iran's  peasant  population."  The  Shah 
that  his  government  has  no  political  priso: 
(  Communists,  he  explains,  are  not  politica 
fenders  but  common  criminals. )  Amnesty 
ternational    estimates    that    there    are  a 
20,000  of  them. 

No  one  really  knows  what  the  policy  of 
SAVAK  is.  Occasionally  the  government  h 
publicized  trials  of  people  it  describes  as  ( 
munists  and/or  traitors  and  saboteurs, 
most  celebrated  trial  this  year  was  tha  I ^ 
twelve    journalists,    artists,    and  filmmal 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  kidnap  the  £ 
or  a  member  of  his  family.  Whether  these  |  1 
pie  knew  each  other  is  unclear,  and,  accor  ' 
to  Le  Monde,  the  twelve  were  arrested 
months  before  the  government  claimed  : 
were.  Two  of  them  were  executed  on  Febn 
18,  and  the  next  day  the  government  annoui 
the  execution  of  another  group  of  six  for  "s  ol 
tage,  arson,  assassination,  and  armed  att  - 
against  the  state"  without  giving  any  infoi' 
tion  about  their  arrest  or  the  circumstance 
their  trial.  The  Shah  has  said  that  "nobod 
arrested  unless  he  has  jeopardized  the  sect 
of  the  state."  But  even  words  seem  to  thre; 
that  security.  Last  year  Reza  Baraheni,  a  ]  II 
and  literary  critic,  was  jailed  until  he  consei  - 
to  make  a  televised  statement  denouncing  n 
evils  of  Marxism.  The  curious  thing,  say  tl 
who  know  him,  is  that  he  is  not  a  Mai' 
in  any  doctrinaire  sense  and  that  he  belie  i 
what  he  said  on  television.  Recently,  the  {In, 
ernment  seems  to  have  been  concentrating 
the  repression  of  intellectuals — it  has  mad 
number  of  public  examples.  But  it  is  hart 
tell:  this  spring  there  were  reports  of  a  ri 
arrest  of  schoolteachers,  taxi  drivers,  and  otl 
in  the  provincial  city  of  Hamadan. 

Iranians  themselves  do  not  seem  to  know  w  I 
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My  tastes  are  very  simple. 

I  only  want  the 
very  best  of  everything." 


An  eminent  British  prime 
minister  was  quoted  as  having 
made  that  statement. 

Well,  we  guess  just  about 
everybody  would  like  to  have 
the  very  best  of  everything. 

But  for  most  of  us,  that  just 
isn't  possible.  We  can't  afford  a 
Rolls-Royce  (with  chauffeur), 
servants,  summer  and  winter 
homes,  etc. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  those  who  can  afford 
all  those  things  still  cannot 
buy  or  serve  a  better  whisky 
than  Maker's  Mark. 

And,  as  for  the  rest  of  us,  no 
matter  what  our  means,  we  can 
at  least  enjoy  the  very  best 
of  some  things.  One  of  those 
things  is  love,  another  is  compan- 
ionship. And  speaking  more 
materially,  another  is  whisky. 

Moderation  is  key. 
If  you  drink  in  moderation, 
then  the  extra  cost  of  Maker's 
Mark  is  amortized  over  quite  a 
period.  We'd  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  immoderate  drinkers 
probably  can't  afford  Maker's 
Mark.  But  then  they  really  can't 
afford  any  whisky,  can  they? 


Maker's  Mark  was  intended 
to  be  enjoyed  in  moderation. 
It  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
mass  produced.  It  is  made, 
little  at  a  time,  slowly, 
thoughtfully,  and  is  meant  to  be 
consumed  in  the  same  manner. 

Not  for  everyman. 
So,  Maker's  Mark  will  never 
compete  for  the  mass  market. 


Makers 
*  ©MarK 

WHISKY 


Made  from  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
/ourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 


It  was  never  Bill  Samuels' 
desire  to  do  so.  Bill,  founder 
of  Maker's  Mark  Distillery,  is  a 
fourth-generation  Kentucky 
distiller  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  when  he 
started  making  his  own  whisky 
back  in  1953. 

All  he  hoped  for  was  to  find 
the  pride  of  self-achievement 
in  making  a  whisky  of  singular 
character  for  those  few  who 
understood  whisky  well 
enough  to  enjoy  a  truly 
outstanding  distillation. 

For  you? 
Though  it's  not  for  every- 
man, it  could  very  well  be 
for  you. 

Free  booklet. 

When  you  re  in  our  neck  of 
the  woods,  we  cordially 
invite  you  to  visit  our  little 
distillery  on  Star  Hill  Farm 
near  Loretto.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  have  an  interest  in 
the  History  of  whisky-making 
in  the  Bluegrass  state,  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  little 
booklet,  "The  Wonderful 
World  of  Kentucky  Whisky.  " 


Maker's  Maj  k  Distillery,  Loretto,  Ky., 
Nir\ety  Proof- Fully  Matured. 


GIVING 
THE  SHAH 
EVERYTHING 
HE  WANTS 


Frances  FitzGerald  they  can  say  and  what  they  cannot.  "You  can 
criticize  anything  in  this  country  except  the 
Shah,"  journalists  will  tell  you.  The  catch  is  that 
over  the  years  the  Shah  has  become  identified 
with  the  government  as  a  whole  and  with  all 
of  its  major  programs.  The  newspapers  confine 
their  crusading  to  such  questions  as  whether  the 
sewage  system  in  Teheran  ought  to  be  installed 
after  the  subways  are  built  or  at  the  same  time. 
Foreign  journalists  have  difficulty  getting  any 
kind  of  information;  since  it  is  assumed  that  the 
SAVAK  knows  whom  they  have  talked  to,  offi- 
cials tend  to  respond  to  most  questions  with  lies 
or  convoluted,  long-winded  evasions.  The  lies 
are  often  completely  unfathomable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  head  of  an  important  Teheran  news- 
paper, a  man  known  to  have  been  a  police 
informer  in  his  youth,  took  the  trouble  to  lie  to 
me  about  his  age.  A  foreigner  may  soon  con- 
clude that  Iranian  officials  live  without  the  ordi- 
nary distinctions  between  truth  and  untruth. 
Certain  of  these  men  no  doubt  do;  because  the 
government  has  no  ideology  and  no  definition 
of  political  error,  every  day  they  must  imagine 
anew  what  the  government  would  have  them 
say.  And  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  lost  between 
reality  and  what  a  person  thinks  the  government 
thinks  is  true.  Happily  for  the  unimaginative, 
the  propaganda  keeps  repeating  various  notions 
that  have  coalesced  into  a  quasiofficial  history 
of  the  regime.  This  history  is  much  more  com- 
plicated, though  perhaps  no  more  accurate,  than 
the  accounts  in  the  American  press. 


The  road  to  power 


WHAT  NEITHER  THE  IRANIAN  official  his- 
tory nor  most  American  press  accounts 
touch  upon  is  the  manner  by  which  the  Shah 
came  to  power  and  the  relationship  of  his  re- 
gime to  the  Western  democracies  he  now  so 
abuses.  The  gaps  are  important  in  that  the  truth 
of  these  matters  helps  considerably  to  explain 
the  current  policies  of  the  Shah  and  the  present 
condition  of  his  country.  In  Iran  this  truth  is 
very  close  to  the  surface;  but  it  is  rarely  spoken. 

\\  hat  Iranians  know,  in  the  first  place,  is 
that  the  conventional  picture  of  the  Shah  seated 
on  the  Peacock  Throne  is,  to  a  large  degree,  a 
trompe  Voeil.  Far  from  being  an  hereditary  mon- 
arch, Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  is  the  son  of  a 
colonel-  an  illiterate  until  adulthood — who  pro- 
vided the  military  support  for  a  coup  against 
(In  reigning  Qajar  dynasty  in  1921.  The  colonel 
took  the  name  Pahlavi — the  name  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  language — as  a  piece  of  public 
relations  when  he  crowned  himself  Shah.  He 
thus  created  an  air  of  historical  legitimacy  while 
dissociating  himself  from  the  Qajars,  whose  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  the  spread  of  republican  ideas  in  Iran. 


{ 


Reza  Khan — Reza  Shah  the  Great,  as 
cial  histories  now  refer  to  him — was  a  sti 
man  in  both  senses  of  the  phrase.  He  hac 
truck  with  Western  notions  of  popular  so 
eignty;  what  interested  him  was  the  powe 
the  West:  the  artillery  pieces,  the  banks, 
the  railroads.  He  was  fascinated  by  railro 
and  after  he  had  built  them — by  fiat,  by  thi 
by  the  force  of  his  own  huge  energy — he  li| 
so  the  current  Shah  says,  nothing  better  1 
to  ride  them  from  place  to  place,  checking 
watch  to  see  that  they  were  on  time. 

Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors,  Reza  S 
wanted  Western  power  for  the  state,  not 
for  his  own  family.  In  the  twenty  years  oi 
-  reign  he  pacified  the  nearly  autarchic  tribe 
Iran — the  Kurds,  Kashgais,  Turkomans,  I 
chis,  and  Bakhtiaris — and  established  a  mo 
army  and  a  centralized  bureaucracy.  With 
new  power  of  the  state  he  managed  to  re< 
the  influence  of  foreign  powers — particu.' 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia — which, 
ing  the  Qajar  period,  had  established  a  sy 
of  concessions  bordering  on  colonial  coi 
over  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  fought 
British  in  the  League  of  Nations  over 
rights  to  the  Iranian  oil  fields.  But  Reza  S 
made  one  enormous  miscalculation.  In  the  llr 
he  fostered  close  relations  with  Germany 
present  Shah  explains  that  he  wanted  a  c 
terbalance  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  was  surely  the  case.  But  Reza  Shah  wa: 
a  man  to  be  put  off  by  Nazi  practices,  an 
may  well  have  had  some  sympathy  for  H 
particularly  in  his  claims  to  Aryan  supreme 
At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  he  dec! 
his  country  neutral  and  refused  to  give  i 
British  and  Soviet  pressures  to  expel  Gei 
technicians  and  propagandists  living  in  Ira1 
August  1941,  British  and  Soviet  forces  inv 
Iran,  took  control  of  the  government,  and  fc  i 
Reza  Shah  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.|  4 
present  Shah  came  to  the  throne  as  a  vil 
puppet  of  the  Allied  powers,  the  humili; 
of  being  a  mere  figurehead  compounded  bJ 
fact  of  his  acceptance  of  the  title  from  hi 
ther's  enemies. 

In  his  autobiography,  Mission  for  My 
try,  published  in  1961,  the  Shah  devotes  a 
tire  chapter  to  what  he  calls  his  "positive  na 
alism."  The  qualification  looks  oddly  old- 
ioned  now,  and  the  protestation  unneces 
But  the  book  was  written  in  English  wit! 
help  of  an  American  scholar,  and  the  Shal 
reason  to  feel  vulnerable  on  the  question  q 
own  nationalism,  and  not  only  because  o 
way  he  came  to  the  throne. 

For  the  four  years  of  World  War  II,  whil 
British  and  Russians  occupied  Iran,  the  . 
was  not  a  very  important  figure  in  his 
country.  Relieved  of  the  autocratic  rule  o 
father,  the  old  powers  reasserted  themst 
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Ne  have  only  one  proven  source  of  energy 
or  now... and  the  next  400  years 


Known  U.S.  oil  reserves  are  being 
depleted.  The  search  is  on  for 
new  discoveries.  Meanwhile,  we 
grow  more  dependent  on  imports. 


OIL 


IE 


EE 


Our  known  gas  reserves  are  dwin- 
dling fast.  Unless  new  sources  are 
found,  demand  may  soon  exceed 
existing  domestic  supply. 


GAS 


We  would  need  perpetual  sun- 
light. As  yet,  there's  no  full-scale, 
practical  way  to  store  energy  from 
the  sun. 


SOLAR 


COAL 


There's  enough  U.S.  coal  to  last 
an  estimated  400  years.  Based  on 
BTU  values,  coal  makes  up  88  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
serves. Greater  utilization  of  coal 
can  keep  our  lights  burning  and 
our  industry  humming  both  now 
and  for  centuries  ahead. 


Too  primitive.  Windmills  still  wort 
in  some  areas,  but  they're  unre- 
liable and  inefficient. 


WIND 


Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  comes  from  water 
power.  And  we've  already  har- 
nessed our  best  sources. 


WATER 


NUCLEAR 


Promising  but  slow  in  developing. 
Atomic  power  may  be  our  best  bet 
in  years  to  come.  Nuclear  power 
today  contributes  about  one  per 
cent  of  U.S.  energy. 


Coal  is  vital  to  steel 

Coal  is  needed  in  vast  quantities  to  make  steel.  And 
the  steel  industry  is  a  large  consumer  of  electric 
power,  of  which  coal  is  by  far  the  largest  source. 
Bethlehem  mined  more  than  14  million  tons  of  coal 
last  year,  and  most  of  this  was  used  in  our  own  blast 
furnaces. 

What  about  surface  mining? 

Surface-mined  land  can  be  reclaimed  responsibly 
under  present  state  reclamation  laws.  About  20  per 
cent  of  Bethlehem's  coal  is  surface-mined  while  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal  is  surface-mined. 
If  unreasonable  restrictions  on  surface  mining  are  en- 
acted, the  nation  may  be  in  trouble.  That  includes  all 
coal  users.  And  steel  users.  And  all  who  use  electric 
lights  and  appliances  would  feel  the  pinch. 

Why  restrict  our  most  abundant  fuel? 

We  favor  legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  nation's  energy  needs  and  reasonable  environ- 
mental goals  at  the  same  time.  More  coal  is  needed 
now  to  avert  steel  shortages.  Why  cut  coal  production 
by  unreasonable  restrictions  on  surface  mining  at  a 
time  when  all  other  energy  sources — except  coal — 
are  in  critical  supply?  * 


Bethlehem 


Frances  FitzGerald 
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THE  SHAH 
EVERYTHING 
HE  WANTS 


The  landlords,  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  the  religious 
leaders  regained  some  of  their  old  strength,  and 
run  those  who  had  served  Keza  Shah  now  vil- 
ified him.  At  the  same  time,  political  parties 
organized  among  those  groups  that  had  come 

10  self-awareness  under  tne  reign  of  Reza  Shah. 
1  lie  principal  parties  were  the  Tudeh  (the  Iran- 
ian Communist  party  I  and  the  National  f  ront, 
a  loose  coalition  of  middle-class  nationalist  and 
religiously  oriented  groups.  When  the  occupy- 
ing lorces  finally  moved  out  of  Iran,  a  political 
struggle  erupted,  one  issue  of  which  was  the 
independence  of  the  Majlis,  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  the  extent  to  which  those  elected  to  it 
represented  the  various  political  groups. 

The  other  main  issue  was  the  question  of  the 

011  concessions.  The  British-owned  Anglo-Irani- 
an Oil  Company  had,  since  1905,  held  monop- 
oly rights  over  the  oil  fields  abutting  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  sustained  a  virtually  autonomous  po- 
sition within  the  country.  The  National  Front, 
led  by  Mohammed  Mossadeq,  along  with  other 
nationalist  groups,  felt  the  concession  to  be  an 
infringement  on  Iranian  sovereignty  and  op- 
posed similar  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well.  The  position  was  a  popular  one  among 
the  politically  conscious  in  Iran — the  Allied  oc- 
cupation had  left  no  reservoirs  of  goodwill — 
and  Mossadeq  had  great  appeal  as  a  moral  lead- 
er. By  1951  the  -National  Front  was  strong 
enough  to  bring  Mossadeq  to  power  as  Prime 
Minister.  As  a  result  of  the  previous  British  re- 
fusal to  give  the  Iranian  government  a  half  of 
the  oil  prohts,  his  first  act  of  office  was  to  de- 
clare the  nationalization  of  the  oil  fields. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OVER  THE  OIL  MELDS  brought 
the  Lnited  States  to  the  center  of  the  Iranian 
stage  for  the  first  time.  Prom  the  beginning,  the 
British  took  a  strong  line  on  the  nationaliza- 
tions, calling  for  a  boycott  on  Iranian  oil  and 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  goods  to  Iran.  The 
Americans  were  concerned  about  the  strategic 
position  of  Iran  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Lnion 
and  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East.  I  The  Lnited 
States  had  run  a  military  and  police  training 
program  in  Iran  since  19 13. 1  As  in  the  Suez 
crisis  a  few  years  later,  the  Lnited  States  at- 
tempted to  play  the  role  of  mediator  between 
Britain  and  its  former  dependent.  But  the  po- 
sition of  both  countries  remained  inflexible: 
VIossadeq  would  not  relent  on  the  principle  of 
nationalization,  and  the  British  would  not  agree 
to  a  50-50  profit-sharing  formula.  Although  the 
British  could  not  obtain  their  terms,  the  oil  sup- 
ply in  the  1950s  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand  that  they  did  manage  to  enforce  their 
'•mbargo.  Soon  the  economy  of  Iran  began  to 
sillier,  as  did  the  enthusiasm  for  Mossadeq 
among  the  Iranian  upper  classes. 

The  Truman  administration  had  supported 


Mossadeq,  but  the  Eisenhower  officials  thoi 
him  a  radical  (he  had  forced  the  landlord 
pay  taxes  and  cut  the  government  revenues 
signed  to  the  Shah )  and  had  little  sympathy! 
his  cause.  They  refused  to  increase  Amen 
aid  and  to  make  long-term  loans,  with  the  n 
that  the  economic  situation  got  worse  and  1 
National  Front  weaker.  Worried  by  the  spd 
of  a  Conununist  take-over  in  Iran,  these  offiJ 
began  to  look  for  an  alternative  to  Mossal 
They  found  it  in  the  Shah.  They  also  fc| 
supporters  of  the  Shah  in  the  army  and  I 
police — both  of  which  had  been  well  canvaj 
by  the  American  training  mission.  The  CIA ; 
an  American  general  then  stepped  in  and  b< 
to  organize.  In  August  1953,  the  Shah  was  I 
suaded  to  dismiss  Mossadeq  and  appoint  1 
eral  Zahedi  I  father  of  the  present  Ambass.; 
to  Washington)  as  Prime  Minister.  When  I; 
sadeq  refused  to  step  down,  the  Shah  fled 
country,  leaving  the  Iranian  generals  andi 
CIA  to  carry  out  what  amounted  to  a  milr 
coup.  The  Shah  returned  three  days  later,  ; 
Mossadeq  was  safely  under  arrest.  The  E; 
hower  administration  soon  announced  th; 
would  allocate  $15  million  in  emergency  ar 
Iran  and  an  additional  S5  million  a  mont, 
aid  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  CIA-sponsored  coup  marked  a  tun 
point  in  Iranian  politics.  Now,  when  the  Aij 
ican  Ambassador  to  Iran,  former  CIA  Dirt! 
Richard  Helms,  tells  Iranians  that  he  seel 
alternative  to  the  Shah,  the  remark  is  a  it 
observation — as  opposed  to  the  impbed  « 
mand  it  was  to  his  CIA  colleagues  two  dec 
ago.  The  coup  did  not  bring  the  Shah  to 
kind  of  power  he  holds  today — that  powewl 
not  come  until  a  full  decade  later,  after  thej 
plication  of  a  billion  dollars  in  American 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  oil  revenues  ■ 
ing  to  the  Iranian  government.  Still,  it  was 
of  the  more  effective  CIA  ventures  of  its  : 

Ambassador  Helms's  current  observation  a 
the  Shah  has  strong  echoes:  in  1963  the  Ar 
can  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  was  te 
President  Kennedy  that  there  was  no  altern; 
to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  The  Shah  and  his  P 
Minister  are  very  aware  of  Diem's  fate,  h 
all.  the  Shah,  like  Diem,  was  brought  to  c 
by  a  CIA  coup.  and.  like  him,  he  receiv 
very  large  amount  of  American  aid  beti 
1951  and  1963.  a  good  deal  of  which  went, 
creating  his  army  and  police  force.  The  Aj 
icans.  along  with  the  Israelis  ( who  needed  : 
ian  oil),  formed  and  trained  the  SAVAK.  I 

Lntil  1963  the  Shah  had  man)  of  Di  i 
problems,  one  of  which  w  as  the  need  to  pa 
his  own  supporters,  direct  and  indirect,  at  { 
expense.  Even  with  American  aid,  the  cou 
drifted  near  financial  crisis  for  a  decade.  T 
was  no  guerrilla  movement  in  Iran,  but  ti 
was  opposition  that  was  strong  enough  to  th 
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if  not  to  eliminate  the  Shah,  at  least  to 
uce  him  to  the  status  of  a  true  constitution- 
monarch.  But  by  the  early  Sixties  the  Shah 
I  oil  revenues  to  supplement  American  aid: 
se  permitted  him  not  only  to  increase  the 
ressive  apparatus  of  the  state  but  to  buy  im- 
tant  parts  of  his  society  as  well.  And  to  look 
the  economics  of  oil  is  to  see  that,  to  the 
ih's  government,  oil  revenues  had  many  sim- 
lities  to  American  aid. 



Oil  politics 

fter  the  shah's  return  to  Teheran  in 
1  1953,  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
erican  government  was  resolving  the  ques- 
i  of  control  over  the  Iranian  oil  fields.  The 
eement  signed  by  the  Shah  in  1954  gave  the 
lian  government  nominal  sovereignty  over 
fields  while  vesting  full  management  and 
imercial  rights  in  an  international  consor- 
d  of  oil  companies.  British  Petroleum  (the 
ner  Anglo-Iranian )  took  a  40  percent  inter- 
five  American  majors  took  an  interest  of 
•ercent  each  for  a  total  of  40  percent;  the 
mce  went  to  eight  small  American  compa- 
•  and  two  European  concerns.  The  impor- 
.  feature  of  the  agreement  was,  of  course, 
entry  of  the  American  majors  into  Iran, 
lificantly,  the  American  majors,  having  large 
istments  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  did 
want  to  go  into  Iran.  It  was  the  United 
jts  government  that  worked  out  the  agree- 
it  and  that  forced  the  majors  in.  There  had 
a  an  antitrust  suit  against  the  majors  pend- 
in  the  Justice  Department  that  would  have 
rived  them  of  their  power  to  fix  prices  and 
:r  joint  production  and  refining  arrange- 
its  all  over  the  world.  In  pressing  for  the 
•ance  of  the  majors  into  the  consortium,  the 
ional  Security  Council  prevented  any  effec- 
prosecution  of  the  suit.  It  was  an  offer  the 
©rs  could  not  afford  to  refuse.  That  deal  has 
rented  the  American  government  from  reg- 
ing  the  oil  companies  in  an  effective  fashion 
nis  day,  but  it  also  gave  the  U.S.  a  new  and 
leable  form  of  influence  over  the  Iranian 
ernment  and  over  Middle  Eastern  politics  in 
eral. 

ntil  last  year,  most  people  thought  of  oil 
commodity  something  like  coal  or  iron  ore. 
orice  and  level  of  production  being  related 
if  cost  of  production  and  to  supply  and  de- 
d.  But  the  price  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  has 
tys  been  artificial:  it  has  depended  not  on 
r  or  underground  deposits  but  on  interna- 
al  politics.  In  Iran,  as  in  the  sheikdoms  of 
Persian  Gulf,  the  oil  gushes  up  as  if  it  were 
ing  for  release.  The  cost  of  production  is 
fly  less  than  would  be  the  cost  of  collecting 
sand  above  it.  In  the  Sixties,  the  average 


cost  to  the  oil  companies  of  extraction  was  16 
cents  a  barrel,  whereas  the  extraction  of  Amer- 
ican oil  cost  $1.73  a  barrel.  And  yet,  tradition- 
ally, because  of  the  dominance  of  the  United 
States  and  its  oil  companies,  the  price  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil  was  set  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  stubborn,  low-lying  American  oil.  The 
quantity  of  annual  production  is  similarly  ar- 
bitrary, for  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  the  re- 
serves are  so  large  and  so  well  identified  that 
the  limits  to  annual  production  are  theoretical. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  major  oil  companies, 
acting  as  a  cartel,  have  calculated  their  volumes 
of  production  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  oil 
prices  and — though  this  is  a  more  complicated 
matter — their  own  profits.  Until  the  late  Sixties 
their  monopoly  position  was  so  great  that  they 
could  do  what  they  liked  in  the  oil-producing 
countries.  In  Iraq,  where  radical  governments 
fought  through  the  Sixties  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  oil,  production  increased  by  only  135.3 
million  tons  from  1961  to  1968.  Iranian  pro- 
duction, on  the  other  hand,  rose  600.5  million 
tons  in  the  same  period — the  largest  increase  in 
all  the  oil-producing  states,  including  Saudi 
.Arabia — and  in  1967  oil  contributed  55  percent 
to  the  annual  government  revenues.  In  those 
years,  there  were  many  changes  of  government 
in  Iraq  but  none  in  Iran. 

In  1963  the  Shah  launched  what  he  called 
the  W  hite  Revolution,  a  series  of  edicts  calling 
for  the  nationalization  of  water  and  forest  re- 
sources, land  reform,  women's  suffrage,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Health  Corps,  a  Literacy  Corps 
and  an  agricultural  extension  service.  Only  two 
of  these  reforms  were  actually  carried  out,  but 
one  of  them  was  quite  important.  The  land  re- 
form law,  adapted  from  the  far  more  radical 
proposals  of  the  opposition,  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  buy  surplus  land  from  the  old  land- 
lords and  sell  land  titles  to  the  richer  peas- 
ants, who  traditionally  had  the  right  to  farm 
the  land  and  act  as  village  headmen.  The  re- 
form did  nothing  for  the  poorer  peasants,  who 
had  no  such  rights  and  could  not  buy  in;  in 
fact,  it  penalized  some  of  them  by  abolishing 
the  traditional  claims  they  had  on  the  landlords. 
But  politically  it  was  a  great  success.  In  one 
blow  the  Shah  managed  to  destroy  the  quasi- 
feudal  system  in  the  countryside  and  the  inde- 
pendent power  base  of  the  landlords  while  com- 
pensating the  landlords  well  enough  to  maintain 
their  loyalty.  He  also  managed  to  divide  the 
peasantry  so  that  they  had  no  common  interest 
in  organizing  against  him.  There  remained  the 
nomad  tribes,  but  these  were  no  match  for  the 
Shah's  army.  The  countryside  was  his. 

And  as  the  oil  revenues  increased,  the  city- 
people  had  more  and  more  of  a  stake  in  his  gov- 
vernment.  The  oil  wealth  permitted  the  Shah 
to  support  the  building  of  small  businesses  and 
to  subsidize  food  while  allowing  the  importa- 


'The  CIA-spon- 
sored coup  did 
not  bring  the 
Shah  to  the 
kind  of  power 
he  holds  today 
—that  power 
did  not  come 
until  the 
application  of  a 
billion  dollars 
in  American  aid 
and  a  substantial 
increase  in  oil 
revenues ." 
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tion,  untaxed,  of  certain  consumer  goods  from 
the  West.  The  middle  class  floated  up  on  a  tide 
of  oil.  It  bought  refrigerators,  sent  its  children 
to  Western  universities,  and  felt  that  every  day 
Iran  was  becoming  more  modern  and  sophisti- 
cated. And  the  Shah  hired  the  children  of  the 
middle  class,  for  in  his  expanding  economy 
there  were,  as  one  Iranian  said,  "not  enough 
cousins  to  go  around." 


T'HE  PRESENT  OFFICIAL  IRANIAN  view  of  hi  - 
tory  is  that  the  Iranian  government  has  beeu 
engaged  for  years  in  the  fight  to  stop  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  natural  resources  by  unscrupu- 
lous oil  companies  and  that  it  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded.  "We  have  broken  the  oil  cartels,"'  one 
economist,  a  former  official,  told  me.  Recently 
1 1  it*  Shah  has  taken  on  -unic  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  radical  nationalists,  blaming  the  oil  com- 
panies for,  among  other  things,  creating  the  oil 
deficit  in  the  United  States  last  winter. 

"J  am  of  the  opinion, the  Shah  has  said, 
"that  in  the  past  we  have  been  exploited  by  the 
colonial  powers,  by  the  capitalist  world,'1  and 
lie  has  spoken  of  "seeing  the  noble  product  of 
our  earth  wasted  in  needless  consumption  by 
the  affluent  industrial  societies  of  the  world.'" 
The  Shah  s  argument  is  a  good  one  in  the  sense 
that,  as  he  says,  Iran  has  not  benefited  from 
it-  own  oil  to  the  degree  the  United  States  has. 
I  he  taxes  and  royalties  the  Iranian  government 
received  in  the  f  ifties  and  Sixties  were  a  small 
fraction  of  oil  company  profits  and  a  fraction 
of  the  revenues  the  U.S.  government  collected 
on  gasoline  taxes  from  American  consumers. 
Then,  too,  as  the  Shah  points  out,  oil  has  many 
other  more  valuable  uses  than  fuel,  principally 
in  the  petrochemical  products  that  up  to  now 
the  industrialized  nations  have  manufactured 
lor  themselves  and  resold  to  Iran  a!  a  profit. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Shah  made  a  pact 
with  the  West  for  just  such  a  system  of  exploi- 
tation. The  1954  agreement  ha-  been  modified 
several  times  in  Iran's  favor,  bill  the  initiative- 
have  not  usually  been  Iranian. 

Until  last  year  Iran  was  docile  on  the  issue 
of  national  control  I  the  nationalization  in  1951 
had  been  nominal  I.  and  it  has  been  a  follower 
rather  than  a  leader  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween oil-producing  and  oil-consuming  coun- 
tries for  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  gov- 
ernment profits,  often  lagging  behind  even  those 
Arab  sheikdoms  which  could  not  possibly  in- 
vest the  revenues  in  their  own  countries.  Up  to 
now  the  Shah's  profits  have  increased  mainly 
through  increases  in  production. 

After  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  (OPEC)  meeting  of  last  Decem- 
ber, the  Shah  made  a  premature  announcement 
of  the  dramatic  decision  to  increase  oil  prices, 
thereby  suggesting  that  he  had  played  a  major 


role  in  promoting  the  new  prices.  That  r 
ing,  however,  only  certified  the  changes 
had  already  occurred.  The  new  oil  prices  a: 
fact  the  result  of  a  staggering  increase  inl 
demand  for  oil  over  a  ten-year  period,  the  M 
ual  loss  of  oil-company  cartel  control  ove« 
pricing,  and  the  growing  sophistication  ofl 
the  oil-producing  nations.  In  the  eontexl 
these  trends  the  countries  that  took  the  I 
aggressive  initiatives  were  Algeria,  Libya,  J 
Iraq,  the  latter  two  countries  governed  by  J 
pie  the  Shah  considers  "crazy,  bloodthirsty  J 
agej.'"  The  new  power  of  OPEC  owes  muc 
them  as  well  as  to  the  new  solidarity  o: 
Arab  states  on  the  question  of  Israel  an 
the  decision  to  use  an  oil  embargo  as  a  we 
in  the  October  War.  The  Shah,  who  can  b 

sguise  his  contempt  for  all  Arabs  and  wh 
p'  that  king  Eaisal  i-  a  puppet  of  the  U 
Stale-,  did  not  join  that  embargo.  But  he 
ited  from  its  fallout.  The  Shah's  aggressivi 
tionalisin  i-  in  fact  only  as  old  as  the  su 
of  his  fellow  rulers.  The  mythology,  how> 
must  be  maintained. 

As  a  result,  an  interview  with  Iranian  ba 
today  is  not  quite  like  an  interview  with 
of  any  other  country,  even  though  appear 
may  be  much  the  same.  Their  offices  have 
to-wall  carpeting,  leather  couches,  and  pij 
hi-  or  tii-lingual  secretaries.  The  bankers 
young  men  who  dress  in  Paris-  or  LondorJ 
to  red  suit-  and  speak  Engli-h  with  mid-Atld 
accents.  They  have  degrees  from  Cambrw 
Harvard,  or  Stanford;  they  are  perfectly  chj 
ing  ami  perfectly  fluent  in  the  arcane  langd] 
of  fiscal  policy  or  the  international  monei 
system.  But  change  the  -object  to  politics,] 
the)  will  talk  about  the  virtues  of  Oriental 
potism  or  the  miracles  the  Shah  has  wroj 
with  his  White  Revolution. 

All  this  talk  is,  of  course,  mostly  nonsensl 
the  banker-  themselves  know.  Still,  there  is  » 
thing  miraculous  about  the  economic  grow 
[ran.  To  achieve  such  growth  the  develc 
countries  of  the  world  have  required  heav)' 
dustry,  huge  labor  forces,  and  thousands  v. 
thousands  of  highly  educated  people.  But 
wealth  of  Iran  came,  so  to  speak,  from  now 
—  from  a  small  arid  plain  in  the  southwes 
corner  of  the  country.  Tiie  production  of  oil 
manded  very  little  labor  and  no  domestic! 
created  technology.  It  was  liquid  money,  wl 
flowing  directly  to  the  Shah,  gave  him  comd 
freedom  in  his  own  country — at  the  price  of 
continued  obedience  to  the  West.  From 
1  an  standpoint  that  pact  had  a  magical 
mension.  Within  Iran  it  gave  the  Shah  the 
of  power  that  occurs  not  so  much  in  life  a 
fair\  tale-,  where  the  wish  of  the  child-eg 
fulfilled  completely,  leaving  the  rest  of  nai 
unchanged. 

In  the  early  Sixties  one  Kennedy  admini 
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Rural  America . . . 
Land  of  Many  Faces 


[n  some  parts  of  our  region  we've  had  to 

string  up  to 
seven  miles  of 
line  to  reach 
one  consumer.' 

Marvin  Hankins,  Manager 
Big  Horn  Rural  Electric 
Basin,  Wyoming 


You'll  often  find  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives serving  in  America's  hard-to-get-to 
spots  .  .  .  where  people  are  few  and  far 
between.  Providing  these  consumers 
with  power  —  even  if  it  takes  seven 
miles  of  line  to  reach  one  family  —  is 
just  part  of  the  rural  electric  job. 

We  serve  bustling  small  towns  and 
rural  communities,  too  —  but,  national- 
ly, we  average  only  four  consumers  for 
every  mile  of  line. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  careful 
planning,  and  ingenuity  to  meet  the 
many  different  needs  of  our  nation's 
countryside. 

We  can  handle  it. 

We're  nonprofit,  consumer-owned 
rural  electric  systems.  We  know  how  to 
take  on  challenges;  it's  the  nature  of 
our  business.  We're  experienced  and 
resourceful,  with  a  people  approach  to 
problems. 

Ours  is  a  big  job  —  but  then,  we 
work  for  a  big  country. 


America's 
Rural 

Electric  Systems 


We  care  .  .  . 

we're  consumer  owned 

® 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
2000  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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lion  official  went  to  see  the  Sliah  to  persuade 
him  to  set  up  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  some 
such  piece  of  orderly,  rational  hureaucracy.  The 
official  argued  the  matter  on  the  basis  that  the 
Shah,  as  the  only  source  of  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment,  was  far  too  exposed  to  an  assassin's 
bullet,  and  that  he  ought  to  share  power  with 
oilier-  in  order  to  deter  a  coup  and  give  his  gov- 
ernment wider  and  more  stable  foundations.  How 
the  manufacture  of  such  a  bureaucracy  would 
have  resulted  in  the  sharing  of  power  the  offi- 
cial did  not  explain.  But  tbe  Shall  must  have 
frit  tbe  condescension  of  this  advice,  for  instead 
of  diplomatically  saying  yes  and  doing  notbing, 
be  pushed  a  buzzer.  Tbe  door  opened,  and  one 
of  his  bigb  officials  came  in  bowing,  scraping, 
and  cringing.  "You  expect  me  to  share  power 
m  itb  that?"  the  Shah  a-ked. 


Balance  ol  terror 


THE  SHAH,  WITH  HIS  ALADDIN'S  LAMP  of  oil 
wealth,  has  wiped  out  or  transmuted  the 
whole  history  of  the  1940s  and  '50s  and  all  of 
it-  republican  institutions.  In  official  history 
VIossadeq  is  now  a  nonperson,  and  the  period 
of  the  National  Front  "the  dark  ages,"  an  inter- 
regnum in  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Pahlavis. 
I  The  Shah,  it  is  explained,  left  tbe  country  in 
1953  in  a  self-sacrificing  attempt  to  prevent 
blood-bed  as  the  people  rose  up  against  a  cor- 
rupt, foreign-dominated  government.  )  Iran  still 
has  a  constitution.  It  has  a  national  legislature 
whose  members  are  chosen  in  regular  elections 
with  universal  suffrage  and  two  parties.  The 
elections,  however,  always  turn  out  to  be  a  vic- 
tory for  the  government  party.  The  Shah  has 
explained  this  phenomenon  in  an  interview. 

<<>:  the  opposition  doesn't  appear  to  he 
very  vigorous.  Does  it  agree  with  you  on  the 
major  issues? 

sham:  It  strikes  me  that  it  ivould  be  dij- 
In  all  to  do  otherwise.  What  could  the  oppo- 
sition say?  Could  it  say  our  oil  policy  is 
bad?  That  our  policy  of  national  indepen- 
dence is  bad?  That  our  social  policy  is  bad? 
That  what  ice  are  doing  for  the  workers  and 
farmers  is  bad? 

Q:  There  may  be  some  disagreement  on 
the  methods.  .  .  . 

SHAH:  In  our  country?  The  methods  we 
use  are  the  only  ones  possible. 

Amir  Abbas  Hoveida  has  been  Prime  Min- 
ister for  the  past  nine  years.  Pear-shaped  of 
body,  agile  of  mind,  he  wears  small  exotic  or- 
chids in  his  buttonhole  and  sometimes  kisses 
babies  as  a  political  gesture.  He,  too,  belongs 
to  the  Alice-in-W  onderland  world  of  appear- 
ance-. "You  know."  he  said  to  me,  "I  can't  un- 
derstand why  anyone  would  want  to  join  the 
opposition.  There  are  so  many  opportunities  in 


government.  .  .  .  Actually,  some  of  the  op; 
lion  deputies  do  join  my  party  and  rise  to 
po-itions  in  government.  The  ones  who 
tend  to  be  men  of  rather  inferior  quality." 
Red-Queen  assessment  may  sound  engag  I 
1 1  ink,  but  of  course  the  Prime  Minister  kii 
better  than  anyone  else  the  answer  to  his  il 
tion.  The  opposition  exists  because  the  !H 
selects  and  pays  its  members,  just  as  he  sel 
and  pays  those  of  the  government  party,  * 
because  at  some  time  the  Shah  may  wish  t<a 
rid  of  Mr.  Hoveida  by  '  democratic"  mearfl 

The  Shah,  of  course,  has  other  means,  ■ 
instruments  other  than  Mr.  Hoveida.  His  9 
•eminent  is  much  like  the  inside  of  tbe  grea  I 
Persian  houses.  Behind  the  legislature  are  lid 
regular  government  bureaucracies,  and  be  I 
the  government  bureaucracies,  the  Court,  'ilk 
its  Imperial  Inspectorate  and  its  numerous  I 
'  i  departments,  the  Court  bureaucracy  actl 
a  shadow  government  to  the  ministries  and  be 
National  Iranian  Oil  Company.  Shadowing  I 
ministries  and  the  Court  are  the  military-se  I 
it)  agencies,  including  the  SAVAK  and  I 
ilary  Intelligence.  The  Shah  stands  at  tbe  ce  ffi 
commanding  all  avenues  into  this  maze.  As 
American  scholar  has  pointed  out,  with  cr, 
and  graphs,  the  system  resembles  the  tradil 
a  I  regimes  of  Iran,  and  the  Shah  control 
much  as  the  Qajars  did,  by  the  principle  of 
po-ition  and  the  balance  of  terror.  There  ar 
ways  at  least  two  of  everything.  For  every  il 
tution  there  are  others,  equally  powerful, 
conflicting,  or  competing,  interests.  Every 
portant  post  has  opposites  somewhere  else  i 
government;  every  important  man  has  his  n 

In  maintaining  this  balance  of  terror 
Shah  pays  particular  attention  to  the  a 
forces  and  the  police.  It  is  said  that  he  per. 
ally  reviews  the  intelligence  files  on  all  offi> 
above  the  rank  of  captain  and  that  he  will 
permit   the   important   troop  commanders 
-peak  with  each  other  or  to  come  to  Tehe 
without  his  permission.  The  Shah  handles 
business  world  in  much  the  same  fashion, 
keeps  the  essential  industries,  such  as  oil 
-teel,  under  direct  government  control.  W. 
these  industries  compete  with  private  businei 
over  such  commodities  as  concrete,  the  S 
can  control  the  outcome.  Then,  if  the  gov( 
ment  decides  that  a  certain  private  corporat 
is  getting  too  big  or  making  too  much  pn 
a  law  will  suddenly  be  passed,  a  competitor 
be  discovered,  or  the  gendarmes  will  be  senl 
collect  taxes. 

Charity  functions  are  always  a  success 
Iran  if  a  member  of  the  royal  family  is  prese 
the  prince  or  princess  will  simply  line  up 
richest  guests  and  stare  at  them  until  they  c 
tribute.  A  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  n 
affiliate  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  in  Te 
ran  was  raised  in  just  this  way. 
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A  INHJJb,  WAY  1US1AK1  SAVLINti  rUK 

A  STEINWAY  GRAND. 

A  Steinway  vertical  costs  a  lot  of  money.  But 
that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it's  expensive. 

Though  the  first  cost  can  be  considerably 
more  than  an  ordinary  vertical,  it  is  still  less 
expensive  than  a  Steinway  grand. 

Yet  it  is  still  a  Steinway.® 

That  means  it  is  built  by  the  same  people 
who  build  the  Steinway  grand. 

That  means  it  is  built  to  the  same  specifi- 
cations, of  the  same  materials,  and  with  the 
same  care  and  precision  as  a  Steinway  grand. 

As  a  result  it  will  make  richer,  more  beau- 
tiful music  than  some  other  vertical,  and  even 
some  garden  variety  grand  pianos. 

And  when  you're  ready  for  your  Steinway 
grand,  your  Steinway  vertical  will  be  worth 
more  than  some  ordinary  piano  you  might 
have  bought. 

It  is  something  to  think  about  carefully 
before  you  buy  a  compromise. 

For  information  write  to  John  H.  Steinway, 
109  West  57th  Street,  New  York  100 19. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 


.  Frances  FitzGerakl 
"GIVING 
THE  SHAH 
EVERYTHING 
HE  WANTS 


EXCEPT  IN  THE  FORMALITIES  of  the  Court, 
with  their  much-publicized  gold  braid  and 
bowing,  the  medieval  nature  of  the  Shah's  sys- 
tem is  invisible.  Officials,  businessmen,  univer- 
sity chancellors,  and  others  who  make  up  the 
elite  of  Teheran  resemble  their  counterparts  in 
New  York,  London,  or  Paris.  They  play  tennis 
a  good  deal  these  days,  and  they  talk  of  infla- 
tion and  President  Ford.  In  modern  apartments, 
hostesses  in  caftans  make  careful  mixes  of  busi- 
nessmen, hairdressers,  journalists,  and  painters 
in  blue  jeans  who  stare  into  space  until  made 
a  fuss  over.  "Don't  you  see?"  one  foreigner 
complained  to  me.  "It's  all  completely  hollow. 
They're  carefully  studied  imitations  of  us.  But. 
they're  creatures  and  flunkies  of  the  regime." 

That,  too,  is  an  illusion.  After  a  week,  a  for- 
eigner will  discover  that  the  Westernized  peo- 
ple of  Teheran  are  perfectly  aware  of  their  own 
duality,  and  they  feel  the  contrasts  acutely.  The 
same  person  who  so  fluently  presents  the  re- 
gime's  propaganda  will  also  drop  a  remark  like 
a  stone  into  the  smooth  surface  of  a  diplomatic 
dinner  party:  "You  know  the  way  we  have  to 
stand  in  front  of  him?  Like  this.  With  our 
hands  over  our  balls."  The  tone  will  be  too  bit- 
ter for  even  the  wives  of  diplomats  to  ignore. 
After  a  week  in  Teheran,  a  foreigner  will  hear 
people  close  to  the  center  of  power  ruthlessly 
mocking  the  Shah's  policy  and  themselves  in 
the  same  breath  before  dropping  back  into  si- 
lence or  changing  the  subject.  You  will  hear 
that  the  banker  who  presented  the  most  dream- 
like of  historical  theories  was  fired  from  a  high 
government  job  because  of  his  habit  of  inde- 
pendence— his  questioning  of  the  Shah.  You 
will  also  hear  that  the  journalist  who  presented 
such  a  perceptive  analysis  of  certain  forms  of 
corruption  is  little  more  than  a  flack  for  a  cer- 
tain high  official. 

"You  can't  believe  what  we  say,"  one  Iran- 
ian businessman  told  me.  "We  have  many 
more  doubts  than  we  can  express.  But  then,  as 
a  foreigner,  you'll  probably  hear  lots  of  'sub- 
versive' talk  from  people  who  want  to  impress 
you  as  having  some  independence — talk  they 
couldn't  get  away  wiih  among  those  who  know 
them.  The  truth  is  that  we're  all  a  part  of  the 
system."  As  his  remark  indicates,  Iranian  so- 
ciety is  a  conundrum  much  like  that  of  the  old 
story  about  the  man  who  always  lies  and  the 
man  who  always  tells  the  truth.  The  remark  it- 
self was  a  part  of  the  conundrum,  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  true.  There  are  many  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  Iranian  society  who  are 
honest  with  themselves  and  who  will  eventually 
tell  a  foreigner,  "We  have  been  bought,"  and 
who  feel  guilty  because  of  it.  For  them  there 
are  as  many  or  more  who  enjoy  the  game,  who 
like  the  money  and  the  illusion  of  power — par- 
ticularly the  present  great  excesses  of  both — 
and  who  will  lie  and  humiliate  themselves  in 


order  to  stay  in  the  game.  The  problem  i 
the  first  group  does  not  therefore  cease  t 
long  to  the  system.  And  the  second  has  ma 
the  symptoms  that  only  the  first  can  ex 
"We  are  suffocating  here.  ...  I  sometime 
like  leaving  the  country  for  good.  .  .  .  It's 
man,  the  Shah,  among  other  things.  He 
give  us  anything.  Not  a  crumb.  He  won' 
to  us  any  longer.  He  despises  us."  And 
groups  do  the  same  kind  of  things.  They 
a  great  deal  of  money.  They  leave  Iran  l 
ever  they  like  for  business  trips  or  vacatic 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  And  they 
— they  know  very  well — that  there  is  no 
native  to  the  Shah,  that  they  are  powerles: 
that  they  live  on  a  very  thin  film  on  the  t 
Iranian  society. 
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T'HIS  YEAR  THE  SHAH  SAYS  and  his  off 
repeat  after  him — "In  the  great  era  of 
lization  that  hies  in  front  of  our  people 
will  be  at  least  two  or  three  holidays  a  V 
...  It  must  come  with  the  automation  of  ir 
try  and  increasing  population,  it  must  co 
And  he  says:  "The  per  capita  income  of  < 
family  will  be  so  high  that  by  the  end  o 
year  we  are  probably  going  to  reach  $1,00 
four  years'  time  it  will  be  over  $1,800.  I 
years'  time  it  will  be  .  .  .  more  than  most  o 
advanced  European  countries  have  today.' 

As  the  Shah  himself  must  know,  the  mea 
ment  called  "per  capita  income"  is  mere! 
sum  of  the  national  wealth  divided  by  the 
ber  of  the  population  and  has  nothing  t 
with  the  way  most  people  live.  In  Teheran 
thirds  of  all  families  have  an  income  of 
than  $200  per  person  per  year.  Dollar  con 
isons  may  be  misleading,  but  the  living 
tions  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  sum  indie' 
In  the  rural  areas,  where  58  percent  of  the 
ulation  still  live,  over  a  third  of  all  fan 
earn  less  than  $400  a  year,  while  anothe 
percent  earn  less  than  $800,  and  the  infl 
rate  this  year  is  18  to  20  percent.  The 
have  not  gotten  poorer  in  twenty  years,  bull 
inequalities  have  become  much  greater.  Ir 
countryside  there  is  widespread  malnutriti< 
the  average  calorie  intake  in  Iran  is  about 
same  as  India's — and  the  rural  people  si 
from  all  the  diseases  that  come  with  such 
ditions.  About  70  percent  of  Iranians  are  il 
ate  (the  government  Statistics  Center  say: 
percent,  and  the  Shah  says  75  percent  whei 
wants  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  aut 
itarian  rule).  There  are  only  9,500  practi 
physicians  in  the  country — or  one  for 
3,300  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  live  in 
heran,  and  a  great  percentage  of  these 
only  to  the  rich.  This  year,  Iranian  univi 
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jraduated  about  18,000  students  ( fewer  than 
i,  whose  population  is  a  fifth  of  Iran's )  and 
t  600  doctors.  Each  year  half  the  medical- 
al  graduates  leave  the  country — there  are 
:  Iranian  doctors  in  New  York  than  there 
in  any  city  outside  Teheran.  The  phrase 
in  drain"  was  coined  in  Iran.  In  other 
s,  despite  its  oil  money  and  vaunted  gov- 
ient  stability,  Iran  is  basically  worse  off 
a  country  like  Syria  that  has  had  neither 
d  a  war  going  on — for  the  past  twenty- 
pears. 

ie  reason  for  all  this  is  simply  that  the 
has  never  made  a  serious  attempt  at  de- 
)inent.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  gone 
airports.  (Teheran  is  just  about  to  get  a 
id  international  airport,  and  Iran  Air  has 
red  747s  as  well  as  the  supersonic  Con- 
e.)  It  has  gone  into  private  cars  rather 
buses,  into  consumer  goods  rather  than 
ic  health,  and  into  the  salaries  of  soldiers 
policemen  rather  than  those  of  teachers, 
option  exists  at  every  level  of  society,  be- 
ing with  the  Shah's  own  relatives,  and,  as 
'ery  two-bit  military  dictatorship,  military 
;rs  take  their  cut  from  the  customs  and 
rol  business  enterprises  that  are  only  dis- 
y  related  to  military  affairs.  With  high  tar- 
arriers  and  tax  incentives,  the  government 
lone  a  good  deal  for  some  forms  of  private 
stry.  It  has  made  some  people  extremely 
producing  consumer  goods  that  the  mass 
ie  population  does  not  need  or  cannot  af- 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  govern- 
:  policy,  businessmen  tend  to  shy  away  from 
uctive,  long-term  ventures  to  go  into  im- 
export  or  similar  quick-profit  ventures, 
the  government-run  industries — with  the 
ption  of  oil — are  highly  inefficient, 
anian  officials  know  all  of  this,  but  they 
operate  in  a  medium  of  propaganda  that 
lecome  so  dense  over  the  years  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  second  reality.  The  White  Revolu- 
is  the  central  event  of  official  Iranian  his- 
and  university  students  spend  an  entire 
studying  the  twelve  edicts.  It  doesn't  seem 
atter  that  most  of  them  have  never  been  ind- 
ented. The  Shah  says  that  workingmen  re- 
:  49  percent  of  the  shares  of  the  companies 
work  for.  In  fact,  very  few  companies  have 
js,  and  even  skilled  workers  cannot  afford 
uy  them.  Last  winter  the  Shah  promised 
all  school  children  would  receive  a  glass  of 
and  a  piece  of  cake  when  they  come  to 
ol  in  the  morning.  The  cake  may  sound 
iniscent  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  it  is  the 
(not  to  speak  of  the  schools)  that  is  lack- 
We'll  buy  powdered  milk,"  one  journalist 
ironically,  "and  then  the  children  can  mix 
th  the  polluted  water  of  their  villages."  The 
arity  between  what  is  supposed  to  happen 
what  actually  happens  does  not  result  from 
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sheer  bad  faith,  incompetence,  or  huge  corrup- 
tion— though  all  these  exist.  The  Shah  would 
like  to  see  such  reforms  carried  out— his  vision 
of  himself  i>  that  of  Sliali  of  all  the  people. 
Hi  employs  intelligent,  dedicated  men  who  be- 
lieve these  things  should  he  done.  Furthermore, 
money  is  appropriated,  and  schools  and  hospi- 
tal- do  get  built.  But  there  is  a  fundamental 
conflict  between  the  Shah  s  desire  for  reform 
and  a  redistribution  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  desire  for  domination  on  the  other. 

The  Shah  and  his  Prime  Minister  have  re- 
cently taken  to  complaining  about  the  quality 
ol  education  in  Iran,  (ailing  university  degrees 
"'degrees  of  ignorance."  They  do  not  exaggerate, 
for,  according  to  foreign  professors,  an  Iranian 
university  degree  approximates  a  high-school 
degree  in  most  developed  countries.  University 
-Indents,  say  these  professors,  write  papers  ac- 
cording to  formula-  and  seem  incapable  of  in- 
dependent thinking.  Furthermore,  there  is  wide- 
spread corruption:  professors  usually  have  more 
than  one  job,  and  the  administrator-  lower 
course  -tandaul-  and  change  the  grades  of  stu- 
dent- as  a  regular  practice.  The  cause  of  all  of 
thi-  i-,  however,  not  very  difficult  to  identify, 
since  the  universities  depend  on  the  government 
and  the  Shah  regard-  intellectuals  with  suspi- 
cion. Government  interference  in  the  universi- 
ties is  constant.  Professors  are  fired  or  arrested 
for  expres-ing  independent  views,  and  student- 
are  arrested  or  shot  for  demonstrating.  The 
main  task  of  university  administrations  is,  in 
fact,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  disturbance.  As  a 
re-ult,  they  ally  themselves  with  the  SAVAK 
and  give  in  when  -Indent-  complain  about  the 
difficulty  of  exam-.  It  i-  -mall  wonder  that  Irani- 
an- with  any  money  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  and  equally  small  wonder  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the-e  -Indents  do  not  return. 


T»HE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  the  government's 
desire  for  development  and  its  primary  inter- 
est in  maintaining  its  own  control  shows  up  not 
only  in  the  sensitive  area  of  education,  but  in 
every  form  of  activity,  including  the  basic  work 
of  production.  After  the  land  reform,  the  gov- 
ernment proposed  cooperatives  as  the  answer 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  small  farms.  The  co- 
operatives did  not  work — few  of  them  ever  ex- 
isted except  on  paper — because  the  government 
would  not  allow  the  farmers  to  organize  and 
pressure  it  for  the  basic  credit  facilities  they 
needed  in  order  to  modernize.  The  inefficiency- 
became  a  vicious  circle,  for,  as  with  the  univer- 
sities, the  government's  only  answer  to  failure 
was  the  further  imposition  of  its  own  authority. 
More  recently  the  government  has  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  Agricultural  Corporations,  wherein  the 
farmer  exchanges  the  title  to  his  land  for 
-hares  in  a  communal  farm  run  by  a  govern- 


ment official.  Since  the  bureaucrat  who  kn 
something  about  farming,  i-  not  corrupt, 
can  convince  the  pea-ant-  that  In-  ha-  theij 
terests  at  heart  is  rare  indeed,  the  Corporat 
ire  less  efficient  than  the  cooperatives. 

\-k  any  Iranian  official  vshat  the  main 
lem  of  development  is  in  Iran,  and  be  wil 
variably  reply  "manpower."  It  i- a  word  he 
learned  from  Americans,  and  to  him  it  m 
the  shortage  of  a  group  of  engineers,  tec 
cians,  or  middle-level  administrators.  But 
word  manpower  is  not  that  restricted.  It  im 
an  entire  society.  With  over  30  million  pe 
Iran  has  plenty  of  "manpower."  It  is  just 
the  masses  do  not  constitute  the  society 
Shah  and  his  bureaucrats  want. 

Most  Iranians  still  live  in  a  world  apart 
the  bureaucrats  of  Teheran.  It  is  a  question 
just  of  poverty  but  of  culture.  Many  Iran 
an-  nomads  who  migrate  across  the  moonsc 
of  desert  and  high,  hostile  mountains.  They 
Kurd-.  Turkomans,  and  Baluchis  whose  v 
en  drink  goat's  milk  and  carry  knives  in 
told-  of  their  red-and-gold  skirts.  They  are 
smiths  and  potters  and  charcoal  dealers.  7| 
-moke  hookahs  and  they  bargain  in  the  cuj 
hole  -hops  of  seventeenth-century  bazaars.  r 
are  mullahs  and  dervishes  and  women  veile^ 
the  eyes.  They  are  also  peasants  who  livt 
mud-walled  villages  with  flies  and  feroc 
i  lops.  There  is  a  hatred  between  the  two  cult 

The  resistance  of  the  country  people  is  [ 
underground,  for  the  tribesmen  and  the 
gious  leaders  lost  their  last  battles  to  the  I 
in  the  early  Sixtie-.  Since  then  the  goverm 
ha-  taken  its  revenge.  It  has  settled  some  o 
tribesmen  forcibly.  It  has  suppressed  the  1 
ish  language  in  favor  of  Persian.  In  the  re 
of  Khuzestan,  on  the  Iraqi  border,  it  has  . 
new  labor  centers  consisting  of  rows  of  he, 
without  walls  or  gardens;  and  it  has  insisted 
for  the  purposes  of  assimilation  the  Arabs 
in  alternate  rows  with  the  Iranians.  There  is 
such  center  where  each  house  is  painted  a> 
ferent  color — red,  green,  y  ellow,  blue — and 
totally  deserted.  "The  officials  dislike  the  t 
tional  mud  houses."  one  American  conchj 
"Thev  think  they  are  uncivilized.  So  they  1: 
cinderblock  housing  that  gets  very  hot  in 
summer,  very  cold  in  the  winter.  And  the  he 
are  so  -mall  that  the  people  have  no  roon 
their  animals."  The  government's  future  d 
opment  plans  call  for  the  building  of  many  n 
such  centers.  "There  are  50.000  villages  in  Ii 
one  official  said,  "and  that's  too  many.  A  l 
them  are  inaccessible.  We  can't  get  to  I 
with  schools  or  doctors,  so  we  are  plannir 
consolidate  a  number  of  them  into  what  we 
'poles.'"  The  peasants  will  not  be  consult© 
the  move,  and  although  the  government  \1 
to  build  these  "'poles"  in  areas  that  can  b  j 
rigated,  the  example  of  the  labor  center  I 
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TABLISHED  1749 


"1749.  It  was  a  very  good  year." 


iere  was  peace  in  Europe  in  1 749. 

le  American  uprising  had  not  yet  begun. 

le  sounds  of  the  Seven  Years  War  were  still 
t  of  earshot. 

id  the  thought  of  a  French  Revolution  was 
nply  ridiculous. 

short,  it  was  the  perfect  time  to  embark  on  an 
terprise  devoted  to  the  better  things  in  life. 

id  so  it  was,  that  on  a  crisp  Autumn  day,  two 
ung  gentlemen  seeking  profitable  investment  and 
ieresting  employment,  opened  a  wine  and  spirits 
'op  in  Pall  Mall,  the  heart  of  fashionable  London. 

-essed  in  three-cornered  hats  and  silver-buckled 
oes,  they  had  the  culture,  taste  and 
icrimination  to  satisfy  the  most  demanding 
moisseur— the  Englishman  who  had  travelled, 
d  in  his  travels  had  savored  and  appreciated 
a  best  vineyards  of  the  world. 


They  were  an  immediate  success,  of  course. 
Among  their  first  customers  were  the  eminent 
actor-manager  David  Garrick  and  King  George  II. 

Through  nine  successive  reigns,  the  firm  of 

Justerini  &  Brooks  continued  to  earn  the  Royal  Warrant. 

When  Port  was  a  favorite,  they  supplied 
the  King  with  the  best  port. 

When  Royal  taste  switched  to  Green  Chartreuse, 
it  was  Justerini  who  saw  to  it  that  the 
Palace  hail  an  ample  supply  of  the  finest. 

In  the  1850's  when  scotch  was  discovered  by  wealthy 
Englishmen  on  hunting  trips  to  their  Scottish  estates, 
Justerini  was  among  the  first  London  merchants  to 
acquire  old  bonded  stocks  with  which  to  establish  their 
own  bonded  blend  for  the  likes  of  Charles  Dickens 
as  well  as  the  Queen's  Court. 

Now,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  war  and  peace, 
of  good  times  and  bad,  the  House  of  Justerini  and  Brooke 
is  pleased  and  proud  to  have  brought  some  225  years  of 
cheer  and  good  fellowship  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


II  Ml  RIM  &  BROOKS 

Founded  1749 


225  years  of  pleasure. 


Parliament. The  recessed  filter  cigaret 

It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


i 


I*  French  impressionist  Augus 
cigarette  holder  to  brush  up  his 
gave  him  cleaner  taste. 


^•No  need  for  a  cigarette  holder  today. 
Parliament's  filter  is  recessed  away  from  your 
so  you  taste  only  the  rich,  clean  tobacco  flavoi 
Our  contribution  to  the  art  of  smoking. 


estan  raises  the  suspicion  that  agricultural 
ing  is  no  better  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
easants  may  have  no  means  of  supporting 
selves.  But  the  Shah  believes  that  Iran 
d  be  a  "sophisticated  country,"  and  these 
s"  will  have  all  the  modern  conveniences. 

Consume  and  destroy 

hat  officials  envisage  is  the  destruc- 
ion  of  rural  society  as  it  is  today.  Agri- 
e,  presumably,  will  be  mechanized  and  the 
iroductive  areas  simply  abandoned.  In  a 
ation,  officials  say,  the  rural  population 
rop  from  58  percent  to  25  percent  of 
lole.  This  process  of  urbanization  has,  of 
:,  been  going  on  in  most  of  the  developed 
eveloping  countries  of  the  world;  the  per- 
?es  are  "modern."  In  Iran,  however,  it  is 
all  clear  what  these  people  will  do,  par- 
tly since  the  bureaucrats  tend  to  see  them 
rcentages  and  "manpower."  But  ultimate- 
whole  society  will  be  homogenized  and 
ihle  to  control  from  Teheran. 

father  was  a  clown  among  the  clowns  of 
m  old  king. 

mother  was  of  the  Turkish  gypsies 

my  sisters  in  brightly  lit  castles 
the  bedside  of  that  sterile  prince 
id  and  dream  of  the  arms  of  powerful 
tountain  men. 

i  my  brothers,  yes,  my  brothers, 
eunuchs  serving  the  new  brides  of  a  new 
ing. 

o  o  o 

mother  sang  in  the  streets  so  long 
voice  went  blind. 

mother  was  of  the  Turkish  gypsies, 

at  the  end  of  her  life  no  one  understood 

er  tongue. 

t  verses  are  from  a  poem  called  "The  Jun- 
d  the  City,"  by  Reza  Baraheni,  the  poet 
as  forced  to  make  his  confession  of  errors 
svision. 

results  of  this  homogenization  are  visible 
y  in  Teheran — a  city  largely  populated  by 
its  and  the  sons  of  peasants.  With  its  of- 
iildings  and  superhighways,  the  city  might 

to  any  cosmopolitan  country.  Teheran 
•  history  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
wn  the  Qajars  made  their  capital  has  long 
Duried  under  concrete.  Teheran  has  no 
ms  to  speak  of  and  few  monuments  except 
ouilt  by  the  Shah  to  himself.  It  is  wholly 
ircial.  Lying  on  an  inclined  plane  that 
rom  the  desert  floor  to  the  edge  of  the 
ain,  it  has  no  mixed  neighborhood:  its 

stratification  rises  with  the  hillside,  as 
ere  some  geological  formation.  On  those 

the  drive  for  money  is  desperate.  Men, 

rnetimes  women,  have  two  or  three  jobs. 

who  make  money  are  in  a  frenzy  of  ac- 


industrialists, 
and  bankers 
formed  a  pro- 
cession much 
like  that  on  the 
friezes  of  Per- 
sepolis  showing 
emissaries  bear- 
ing tribute  to  the 
ancient  emper- 
ors of  Persia." 


quisitiveness  for  space,  for  modern  clothes,  and  "The  foreign 
for  ton  after  ton  of  machinery  and  stuffed  fur-  ministers 
niture.  Teheran  is,  in  many  ways,  a  terrifying 
city  to  live  in:  the  competition  seems  to  have 
no  rules,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  community. 
"Our  school  is  full  of  thieves.  You  have  to  be 
a  thief  to  survive,"  sing  the  schoolboys  walking 
down  from  the  mountain.  Teheranians  point  out 
the  traffic  as  a  sign  of  the  underlying  chaos  of 
their  controlled  society.  And  they  complain  of 
the  anonymity  and  the  loss  of  values. 

One  Iranian  has  described  his  society  this 
way:  "The  consumer  society  every  day  accepts 
more  of  the  culture  and  values  of  the  colonial 
West,  and  destroys  its  cultural  bond  with  the 
people  of  Iran.  This  society  cannot  see  the  de- 
privation of  the  other  society  but  looks  down 
from  its  lofty  throne  at  the  deprived  community 
without  recognizing  it.  The  technocratic  values 
of  the  colonial  West,  with  the  old  bureaucratic 
values,  are  the  criteria  and  support  of  this  so- 
ciety's existence.  Profiteering,  opportunism,  iso- 
lation, individualism,  and  self-worship  are  the 
rules  of  life." 

Another  told  me:  "Our  economic  progress  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  but  we  are  being  swamped 
by  you.  No  one  cares  for  anything  but  money 
nowadays.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  material 
goods,  and  we  are  losing  our  own  values.  Chil- 
dren don't  respect  their  parents.  Of  course, 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  The  modern 
world  must  come,  and  we  are  powerless.  But 
what  you  have,  is  that  really  a  way  of  life?" 

The  two  Iranians  cannot  be  so  unrepresenta- 
tive since  the  first  is  a  guerrilla  who  was  killed 
— probably  tortured  to  death — by  the  govern- 
ment in  1971,  and  the  second  is  a  general  and 
was  the  former  head  of  the  SAVAK.  The  gen- 
eral, interestingly  enough,  is  the  one  who  speaks 
of  a  loss  of  control. 

Such  sentiments  are  the  underside  of  what 
has  become  a  euphoria  of  money  in  Teheran. 
Hospitality  is  important  in  Persian  tradition, 
but  now  it  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  slight 
acquaintances  will  offer  you  caviar,  carpets,  or 
islands.  The  extravagance  of  this  giving,  when 
it  is  directed  to  foreigners,  seems  almost  an  act 
of  aggression.  The  same  euphoria  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  entire  government.  In  plan- 
ning what  to  do  with  the  windfall  billions  of 
dollars  it  has  made  this  year,  the  Shah  thus  far 
seems  resolved  not  to  take  the  conservative  ap- 
proach of  investing  them  in  bonds  or  treasury 
notes.  This  summer  he  bought  a  quarter  of  the 
Krupp's  steelworks  at  a  huge  premium  through 
a  new  issue  of  stock  and  loaned  $1.2  billion  to 
the  British  government.  What  Iran  will  buy  in 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but 
the  consideration  clearly  gives  Persian  officials, 
if  not  the  Shah  himself,  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 
An  Iranian  just  returned  from  a  semiofficial  trip 
to  the  United  States  told  me  casually,  "Well, 
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I  don't  lliink  we  want  ranches,  do  you?  It's  the 
Arabs  who  buy  real  estate.  And  besides,  I  don't 
think  your  ranches  are  very  profitable.  Perhaps 
it'll  be  a  television  station  or  the  Hughes  Tool 
Company. "  As  it  happens,  Hughes  Tool  is  not 
on  the  market,  and  American  television  sta- 
tions, like  American  defense  contractors,  can- 
not sell  stock  to  foreign  countries.  No  doubt 
the  Shah  and  his  officials  have  a  number  of  new 
ideas  by  now.  One  official  told  me,  only  partly 
in  jest,  "If  you  don't  write  a  favorable  piece, 
we'll  buy  //arper's." 


ON  DOMESTIC  MATTERS,  the  Shah  speaks  of 
creating  what  he  calls  The  Great  Civiliza- 
tion. What  this  means  is  rather  obscure.  ("It's 
one  of  those  phrases  that  gets  used  so  often  it 
loses  meaning,"  says  the  modest  Queen  Farah. 
"We  hope  that  Iranians  will  have  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  That's 
my  point  of  view,  but  perhaps  my  husband  has 
something  else  in  mind.")  There  are  now  pro- 
grams for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
almost  everything  in  Iran  from  oil  refineries  to 
hospitals.  Officials  talk  of  solving  the  teacher 
shortage  by  sending  up  a  television  satellite  that 
will  beam  educational  programs  into  schools 
and  solving  the  doctor  shortage  with  electronic 
equipment  that  will  transmit  medical  reports 
for  analysis  into  a  central  hospital.  As  officials 
see  it,  schools  can  be  built,  technology  can  be 
bought,  and  the  manpower  shortage  filled  with 
money.  "What  do  we  care  if  Iranian  students 
don't  want  to  come  back  here?"  the  Prime  Min- 
ister told  me.  "We  can  buy  their  talents.  We 
can  get  foreigners." 

Foreigners  have  always  been  important  to 
Iranian  development  projects.  Foreigners  built 
the  oil  fields,  the  dams,  and  the  railroads.  The 
Morrison-Knudsen  Company  drew  up  the  basic 
development  program  for  the  country  in  1947, 
and  the  Shah  had  an  American  adviser  when  he 
made  the  oil  consortium  agreement.  And  now 
the  Iranian  government  has  decided  to  bring 
foreigners  deeper  into  the  fabric  of  the  society 
in-tead  of  replacing  them  with  Iranians.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  the  government  has  leased 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  productive 
land  to  multinational  agribusiness.  In  the  Khu- 
zestan  region,  just  above  the  oil  fields,  Shellcott, 
Hawaiian  Agronomics,  and  other  multination- 
als have  taken  over  huge  tracts  of  newly  ir- 
rigated land  to  develop  with  foreign  technicians 
and  modern  farming  machinery  imported  tax 
free.  The  productivity  of  these  businesses,  which 
have  displaced  some  17,000  Iranians  from  their 
land,  is  far  lower  than  predicted  (according  to 
one  expert,  it  is  lower  than  that  of  medium-size 
Iranian  farms  in  irrigated  areas) ,  but  it  is  easier 
for  the  government  to  rent  land  to  foreigners 
than  to  help  out  its  own  small  farmers.  The 


government  is  hoping  to  attract  more  agrib 
nesses.  The  great  majority  of  its  new  indusl 
projects  are  joint  ventures  in  which  the  fori 
company  imports  the  capital,  technology, 
management  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  pro 
In  the  field  of  education,  the  government  i 
proposes  to  ask  prestigious  Western  universi 
to  set  up  entire  campuses  and  research  ii 
tutes  in  Iran.  As  with  the  Harvard  Bush 
School  affiliate,  the  government  would  pay 
entire  cost  of  the  operation  while  the  fort 
university  would  provide  teachers  and  exer< 
joint  control  over  the  administration.  (Whel 
the  universities  could  do  without  the  large 
lection  of  books  that  are  banned  in  Iran  remj 
to  be  seen.)  There  are  now  13,000  Americ 
in  Iran,  most  of  them  technicians  living  in 
similes  of  American  suburbs  around  the  ci 
and  managing  factories  or  instructing  Irani 
in  military  technology.  There  are  also  siza 
populations  of  other  nationals  doing  techn: 
jobs.  The  doctors  in  the  rural  areas  of  Iran  i 
for  instance,  largely  Pakistanis. 

Educated  Iranians  tend  to  resent  this  whi 
sale  importation  of  foreigners.  They  see  mi 
of  it  as  unnecessary,  humiliating  to  themseh 
and  a  perpetuation  of  the  old  dependency 
the  West.  It  is,  however,  official  governm  t 
policy  for  the  reason  that  it  is  politically  c 
venient — indeed,  perhaps  necessary — for 
Shah.  Foreigners  make  no  demands  except 
money,  and  if  they  cause  trouble,  they  can 
ways  be  shipped  back  home.  "It's  like  a  jai 
sary  system,"  one  American  resident  conclud 
"We  are  protecting  the  government  from  h 
ing  to  deal  with  its  own  people."  As  it  happe 
the  system  is  also  convenient  for  certain  Am 
ican  businessmen  and  for  parts  of  the  Amerit 
government.  The  old  consortium  pact  still 
ists,  though  in  a  different  form,  and  it  has 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  continuing  arnica 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Irai 

Last  summer  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu 
William  E.  Simon,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
would  bypass  Iran  on  his  trip  around  the  M 
die  East  because,  among  other  things,  "1 
Shah  is  a  nut."  Mr.  Simon's  contretemps  w 
the  Shah  goes  back  to  last  winter  when  the  Sh 
became  the  most  aggressive  exponent  of 
creased  oil  prices.  Mr.  Simon  is,  however,  t 
American  official  principally  concerned  with  t 
price  of  oil  to  the  American  consumer.  Su 
Department  and  Pentagon  officials  have  otl 
considerations,  mainly  the  traditional  ones 
global  military  strategy.  Assistant  Secretary 
State  Joseph  Sisco  told  a  Congressional  comm 
tee  last  year  that  Iran  was  one  of  the  two  "n 
jor  elements  of  stability"  in  the  Middle  Ea 
and  that  it  was  "destined"  to  play  a  major  rc 
in  the  continued  flow  of  oil  to  consumer  cou 
tries.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Sisco  is  correct 
his  reading,  the  Shah  has  certainly  contributi 
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Wayne  Sutterf  ield 
takes  a  lot  of  garbage 

Look,  we've  all  got  to  take  a  little  sometime... but  this  guy  goes  looking  for  it. 

Wayne  Sutterfield  is  Refuse  Commissioner  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  he  has 
900  tons  of  garbage  on  his  hands  each  day.  So  Wayne  Sutterfield  believes  in  new 
approaches  to  solid  waste  management. 

The  city's  garbage  is  continually  combed  for  steel  cans.  Sutterfield's  powerful 
magnetic  conveyor  belts  literally  suck  them  right  out  of  the  garbage  at  the  rate  of 
about  78,000,000  a  year.  Steel's  unique  magnetic  property  makes  it  possible. 

The  reclaimed  cans  are  marketed  to  a  steel  producer  who  recycles  them  during 
the  production  of  new  steel  products.  The  economics  help  Sutterfield  and  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  'clean  up'  in  the  bargain.  The  same  thing  is  happening  today  in  20  cities 
across  the  country. 

But  steel  can  recovery  isn't  the  only  exciting  thing  that  happens  to  the  city's 
garbage.  St.  Louis  burns  some  300  tons  of  its  combustible  solid  waste  each  day 
( mixed  with  coal)  to  generate  electric  power  in  a  conventional  boiler  at  the  Union 
Electric  Company.  That  power  is  enough  to  serve  25,000  homes.  The  program 
reduces  air  pollution,  saves  landfill  and  conserves  coal. 

St.  Louis  was  the  first  American  city  to  try  it,  but  it  won't  be  the  last. 

Sometimes  it  pays  to  take  a  little  garbage. 

For  more  information  write,  Tinplate  Producers,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  1000  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

...and  cleans  up 
in  the  bargain. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 
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a  good  deal  to  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ment-, in  the  pursuit  of  that  destiny.  He  may 
force  up  oil  prices,  as  Mr.  Simon  fears.  But  the 
I  nited  States  buys  very  little  oil  from  Iran  and 
■  II-  good-  worth  much  more.  Last  year  Iran 
liwuglit  >()0()  million  worth  of  nonmilitary  goods 
liom  the  United  States  and  about  S2  billion 
worth  of  military  equipment.  Pentagon  officials 
(In  not  expect  a  future  sale  to  Iran  comparable 
In  the  one  this  year  of  S3  billion,  but  they  do  ex- 
pect the  Shah  to  continue  to  "modernize  and  up- 
grade his  armed  force*  on  a  long-term  basis." 
In  other  word-.  European,  Asian,  African,  and. 
to  some  extent.  American  oil  consumers  will  be 
subsidizing  American  defense  industries  for 
-ome  years  to  come. 

I  lie  reason  for  this  enormous  new  investment 
the  Shah  i-  making  in  his  armed  forces  is  rather 
a  mystery.  The  total  sum  for  this  year  is  un- 
known, hut.  including  domestic  expenditures 
and  purchases  made  in  countries  other  than  the 
I  nited  State-,  it  will  surely  go  far  above  that  S5 
billion,  even  counting  the  deferred  payments. 
Asked  what  the  purpose  of  this  investment  is, 
die  Shah  usually  responds  that  it  is  to  provide 
security  for  the  passage  of  Iranian  oil  through 
the  Persian  Gulf.  For  anyone  in  the  Shah  s  po- 
sition,  Mich  a  concern  would  seem  reasonable 
enough.  Iranian-Iraqi  relations  have  never  been 
good,  and  the  -mall  Arab  sheikdoms  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Gulf  are  politically  unpredictable. 
Might  now  the  Shah  has  a  regiment  or  more  in 
Dhofar  helping  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman 
tight  a  >mall  insurgency  movement.  Security 
lor  the  oil  lane-  doe-  not.  however,  explain  the 
depth  ami  strength  of  the  Shah's  new  arsenal — 
even  if  it  were  to  mean  Iranian  domination  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  strong  Iranian  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  relations  of  Iran  with  its  other  neigh- 
bors give  no  further  clue.  For  some  years  Iran 
ha-  been  on  fairly  cordial  terms  with  the  Soviet 
I  nion.  A  natural-gas  pipeline  connects  the  two 
countries:  in  exchange  for  gas.  the  Soviet  L  nion 
has  built  Iran  a  steel  mill.  (It  is  not  a  very 
good  steel  mill,  but  for  many  years  the  Shah 
hail  asked  the  United  States  for  one  in  vain.) 
Afghanistan.  Pakistan.  India.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Egypt  present  no  threats.  Iran  is  giving  aid 
to  all  of  them  except  Saudi  Arabia,  and  India 
is  so  desperate  for  oil  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  to 
give  tacit  approval  to  the  Iranian  buildup  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Pressed  for  further  explana- 
tion, the  Shah  tends  to  become  rather  vague. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  without  retaliation  by  the 
United  States.  "I  have  friends."  he  told  one  in- 
terview er.  "but  we  cannot  depend  only  on  our 
alliances.  Sometimes  we  could  be  let  down.  He 
has  also  talked  of  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  American  retaliation  and  the  very  great 
possibility  of  a  third 'w  orld  w  ar  developing  over 


Iran  because  Iran  is  "the  key,  or  one  of 
keys,  of  the  world."  Beyond  that  he  is  n< 
specific,  except  that  he  seems  to  contemplai 
war  w  ith  one  or  more  of  his  smaller  neighb; 
"After  all,"  he  has  said,  "we  have  nothing  j 
enemies  on  our  frontiers."  He  also  speaks  ol 
emies  within  and  has  prepared  for  a  good  ! 
more  of  them  than  exist  in  those  enemies'  \ 
est  dreams  by  increasing  sharply  the  budgell 
the  gendarmerie  and  SAVAK. 

.Military  spending  is  never  completely 
tional — except  in  the  sense  that  all  of  it  is  <  i 
pletely  so.  But  there  are  degrees.  Given  the  I 
rent  placidity  in  and  about  Iran,  the  SI 
military  buildup,  and  bis  view  of  the  w< 
seem  to  confirm  Mr.  Simon's  reported  j| 
ment — or  at  least  to  invite  psychoanalytic! 
planation.  For  those  who  are  interested,  t 
is  rich  material  in  the  Shah's  background/ 

T"  HE  SHAH  S  FATHER  was  a  physically  sti 
emotionally   domineering  man.  In  his 
biography  the  Shah  never  mentions  his  n 
er"s  name,  but  speak-  at  length  and  with  ] 
reverence  about  his  father,  who  was  an  orj 
This  reverence  is,  of  course,  partly  poU  i 
Still,  for  political  reasons,  the  Shah  would 
to  present  his  father  as  one  of  those  stern 
gentle  men,  but  even  in  this  ghostwritten  . 
biography  he  does  not  succeed.  He  exp 
that  his  father  relied  on  punishment  rather 
on  rewards  and  tells  a  number  of  storh 
which  it  is  clear  that  his  father  humibated 
He  was  weak  as  a  child,  he  says,  given  to 
illnesses  and  visions  in  which  he  was  saved 
death  by  Uie  powerful  figures  of  two  d 
leaders  of  the  Shiite  sect  of  Islam.  In  his  n 
interview  s  die  Shah  has  spoken  of  these  vi 
and  of  his  conviction  diat  he  bved  and 
ceeded  onlv  because  God  was  helping  hin 
a  voung  man  the  Shah  went  in  for  horses 
cars,  airplanes,  and  numbers  of  women.  A 
same  time  he  never  challenged  his  faUier. 
til  die  1960s  bis  reputation  was  for  indec 
ness  and  even  cow  ardice.  In  1951,  be  help 
bring  about  the  oil  crisis  by  didiering  whe 
British  were  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to 
ian  terms  and  three  years  later  he  fled 
Iran  during  die  coup  that  was  mounted  for 
The  Shah  was  never  a  sociable  man.  1 
even  less  so  today.  Like  many  Persian:1 
seems  to  feel  that  odier  people  are  gem 
hostile  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  except  o 
basis  of  a  superior-inferior  relationship.  I 
autobiographv  the  Shah  mentions  the  nan 
only  four  male  Persian  contemporaries, 
are  bis  worst  enemies,  and  the  other  twi 
incidental  figures — not  his  close  associate 
bis  great  supporters,  such  as  General  ZaheV 
his  interviews  be  often  seems  unnecessaril 
tensive.  Under  attack  by  Mike  Wallace 
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iristmas  comes  but  once  a  month  ...  a//  year  long. 

"nany  truly  thoughtful  Christmas  gifts  can  you  think  of  that 
fce  forgotten  by  January  15? 

<iany  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  give  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  new 
it,  an  agreeing  nod,  a  disagreeing  J  headshake,  a  laugh,  a  cry, 
e,  a  put-down — and  give  them  every  month  throughout  the 


iow  many  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  you  can  give  without 
ng  in  line,  without  wrapping  and  tying,  without  dropping  a  lot 
ley? 

•nswer  to  many  of  your  Christmas  shopping  problems  could 
doer's. 
about  it. 

j>e  Harper's  is  in  the  business  of  thinking. 


New  thoughts,  new  ideas,  fresh  perspectives,  the  destruction  of 
shibboleths  .  .  •  that's  what  the  Editors  offer  you  and  any  friend  or 
associate  you  name- 

But  be  careful,  please.  Although  your  second  gift  of  Harper's  costs 
30%  less  than  your  first  (and  even  thafs  a  bargain),  Harper's  isn't 
for  everyone.  If  you  knew  three  people  who  would  enjoy  this  maga- 
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television  interview,  he  sat  ramrod-backed,  hard- 
ly able  to  speak,  his  eyes  widened  with  rage. 

Hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  psychoan- 
alytic explanations  to  find  reasons  for  the  mil- 
itary buildup.  The  Shah  is,  after  all,  a  soldier 
and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  he  reads  special- 
ized  military  magazines  the  way  rural  Amer- 
icans  used  to  read  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue. 
The  armed  forces  were  always  his  domestic 
power  base.  As  Americans  know,  the  attempt  to 
keep  generals  happy  is  a  never-ending  process, 
accelerated  when  there  is  little  or  no  civilian 
counterpoise.  The  Shah  is  a  prisoner  to  his  gen- 
eral-, but  at  the  same  time  he  can  control  his 
armed  forces  the  way  he  cannot  control  the  rest 
of  his  society — or,  by  extension,  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Shah's  ambition  to  make  Iran  the 
fifth  most-important  power  in  the  world  is  not 
so  extraordinary  considering,  as  an  Iranian  who 
knows  him  said,  "how  deeply  he  has  been  hu- 
miliated by  the  Western  powers."  But  he  cannot 
gain  a  hold  on  the  economy  of  any  developed 
country — the  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Japa- 
nese have  much  more  experience  at  the  game — 
and  at  home  he  faces  the  finally  irreducible 
problem  of  "manpower."  The  armed  forces  re- 
main his  only  strength  and  his  only  means  of 
defense  against  the  outside  world. 

The  real  question  is  what  the  Shah  will  do 
with  his  new  military  power,  or  what  will  be 
done  with  it.  American  State  Department  offi- 
cials now  express  confidence  that  the  Shah  will 
protec  t  American  interests,  that  in  accord  with 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  his  armed  forces  will  act  as 
surrogates  for  the  American  troops,  which, 
since  \  ietnam,  cannot  be  sent  to  small  and  dis- 
tant countries.  They  may  be  right.  The  Shah 
ma)  continue  to  insure  stability  by  threats  of  vi- 
olence in  the  Persian  Gulf  while  reserving  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  to  act  as  counters  in  all  the 
various  American  military  "scenarios"  for  the 
Middle  East.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shah  may 
eventually  tire  of  the  spectacle  of  his  troops 
parading  and  his  $30  million  fighter-bombers 
Hying  empty  overhead.  The  invasion  of  another 
country  may  seem  to  him  the  solution  to  trouble 
at  home,  the  answer  to  one  of  his  perceived 
threats,  or  simply  the  fulfillment  of  his  desire 
for  grandeur.  As  an  Iranian  said  with  mixed 
feelings,  "The  puppet  always  ends  by  control- 
ling his  master."  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  the  very  quantity  of  the  Shah's  purchases 
may  alarm  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  any  of  his 
other  neighbors  into  taking  steps  against  what 
they  see  as  a  major  new  military  threat  in  the 
region.  The  Shah's  fears  of  a  tbird  world  war 
breaking  out  over  Iran  may  not  be  so  exaggerat- 
ed— though,  if  it  happens,  it  will  be  a  self-ful- 
filled prophecy.  Finally,  there  remains  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Shah  will  one  day  die  and  his 
bombers  and  nuclear  reactors  will  pass  on  to  an 
unknown. 


The  Shah  says:  "One  can't  foretell  the  | 
obviously,  but  I'm  persuaded  that  the  mc  h 
in  Iran  will  last  longer  than  your  regiD  5. 
maybe  I  ought  to  say  that  your  regime  ,vo 
last  and  mine  will."  He  says,  "I  am  si 
right  when  I  say  that  permissive  society 
the  downfall  of  civilization."  And  then, 
dom  of  thought,  freedom  of  thought!  J I 
racy,  democracy!  With  five-year-olds  go : 
strike  parading  the  street.  Is  that  what 
democracy?  Freedom?  .  .  .  It's  all  you^ 
can  keep  it,  don't  you  see?  Your  wofl 
democracy.  You'll  see  in  a  few  years  whi 
democracy  leads  to." 

In  Iran  there  is  no  organized  opposit 
any  consequence  to  the  Shah,  and  it  is  h' 
conceive  of  the  development  of  any  do 
group  strong  enough  to  take  on  his  arn 
police.  Still,  the  opposition  is  everywhen 
den,  as  it  were,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
coin.  The  Shah  has  made  his  own  servan 
opportunists,  and  it  is  always  possible 
one  man.  The  Shah  may  have  better  odd 
an  American  President,  but  the  odds  tun 
ways,  for  in  his  defensiveness  the  Shah  h 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  more  than  a  quai' 
a  million  of  his  countrymen.  Furthermo 
his  drive  for  absolute  power  he  has  built  h 
a  system  that  is  absolutely  vulnerable,  r 
two  sons  (the  elder  is  now  fourteen),  but 
the  Queen,  his  regent,  says  that  what  wil 
pen  to  them  depends  on  how  the  Shah 
his  country  when  he  dies.  What  happens 
he  dies  is  now,  as  always,  the  major  po 
question  in  Teheran.  "I  ask  myself  that 
tion  a  great  deal,"  one  businessman  sai 
think  about  it  when  I  look  around  at  thes 
houses  we  live  in.  Because  we  are  all  tail 
and  he  has  left  us  no  way  out." 

The  Shah's  legacy  to  his  country  is  Teh 
that  perfect  map  of  the  system  he  has  ere 
with  his  own  palace  and  the  houses  of  the 
backing  onto  the  mountains  with  no  ex 
previous  centuries  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  aft 
very  few  people,  for  most  of  the  society 
hidden  and  ordered  behind  the  walls  o 
villages.  Now  that  the  walls  are  broken  d 
there  is  no  security  for  anyone.  The  great 
ilies  may  simply  turn  around,  accommcj 
themselves,  and  serve  any  new  regime  as  | 
served  the  Qajars  and  the  Pahlavis.  But  i 
that  regime  will  be  is  uncertain.  All  Ira| 
voices  have  been  suppressed  for  so  long  th 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  turn  up.  ( 
munism?  Fascism?  A  true  constitutional  1 
archy  or  a  republican  regime?  The  last  two 
improbable  because  the  Shah  has  built  his  ar 
forces  to  dominate  the  country. 

Iranians  know,  and  the  Shah  himself  r|| 
know,  that  there  is  a  colonel — there  is  alwa 
colonel — waiting,  like  the  Shah's  own  fathei 
the  wings. 
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illiam  5.  Hoffman 
0  ARE  THE  OIL  BARONS' 
t  are  they  like?  This  is  a  close- 
ook  at  the  most  important, 
Mellon,  living  heir  to  a  for- 
of  corporate  treasures,  in- 
ing  Gulf  Oil.  It  is  a  story  of 
aomic  piracy,  of  Gulf's 
jess  and  swashbuckling 
citation  of  oil-rich  coun- 
and  of  three  generations 
'free  enterprise."  Hoffman 
•nicies  the  growth  of  a  cor- 
Ition,  and  of  a  family,  from 
mas   Mellon's   prudish  loan 
|king   in   Pittsburgh   in  the 
l)s,  through  Andrew  Mellon's 
lipulations  as  Secretary  of  the 
sury,  to  Paul's  dilettante  phi- 
hropism. 

nother  winter  of  shortages  in 
ing  oil  approaches  and  the 
of  gasoline  continues  to  rise, 
pie  will  ponder  the  origins  of 
ienergy"problem"  and  wonder 
?  This  book  will  give  them 
answer  at  least. 
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The  Nice-Presidents  of 
the  United  States 

by  Sol  Barzman 
DO  YOU  REMEMBER  WILLIAM 
RUFUS  DE  VANE  KING,  Levi  Par- 
sons Morton  or  Charles  Curtis? 
Each  was  considered  prominent 
enough  to  have  been  chosen  as 
the  second  most  important  man 
in  the  United  States — to  wait 
"a  heartbeat  away"  from  the 
presidency.  Here,  for  the  first 
time  are  the  fascinating  pho- 
tographs and  biographies  of  our 
40  vice-presidents  from  Jefferson 
to  Ford — their  lives,  their  loves, 
their  deeds  and  misdeeds — pain- 
stakingly researched  and  chron- 
icled. The  result  is  a  lively  popular 
history  of  our  country  filled  with 
little-known  facts  and  fabulous 
tidbits.  Here  we  find  not  only  the 
greats  and  near-greats,  but  a  wild 
assortment  of  crooks,  geniuses, 
traitors,  sickly  old  men  and  in- 
competents. On  the  heels  of  our 
recent  vice-presidential  misfor- 
tune, and  at  a  time  of  increasing 
interest  in  this  second-highest 
post,  this  book  satisfies  our  crav- 
ing for  understanding  the  past. 

$8  95 


CONCISE  ATLAS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Patrick  Moore.  An  astonishingly  com- 
plete and  beautiful  reference  of  The 
Earth  from  Space,  The  Moon,  The  Solar 
System,  and  The  Stars  —  four  Atlases 
in  one  and  all  in  full  color!  Unques- 
tionably the  best  space  reference  at 
such  a  low  cost  and,  quite  possibly, 
the  most  up-to-date  at  any  price.  Cata- 
log of  Stellar  Objects.  Glossary.  Index. 
10%"  x  14V2".  $19.95 

GIVE  ME  LIBERTY:  America's  Colo- 
nial Heritage.  Franklin  Folsom.  Exciting 
"profiles  in  courage"  of  colonial  Amer- 
ica. A  fresh  view  of  the  men  and  women 
—  heretics,  rabble  rousers.  states- 
men, and  idealists  —  whose  struggles 
for  freedom  helped  pave  the  way  to  in- 
dependence and  democracy.  Superior 
Americana  in  words  and  pictures.  Full 
color.  91/4  x  11  %".  $19.95 


THE  STANLEY  CUP:  A  Complete  Pictorial 
History.  Devaney  &  Goldblalt.  The  game  at 
its  best  —  from  the  first  playoff  in  1926-27 
to  the  Philadelphia  Flyers'  stunning  victory 
in  '74.  250  outstanding  photos,  great  stories 
and  the  line  score  from  every  game.  Gives 
a  picture  of  all  48  Stanley  Cup  playoffs.  A 
fan's  dream  come  true!  8V2  x  11"  $14.95 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  A  Pictorial  Life 
Story.  Elizabeth  Longford.  The  brilliant  biog- 
rapher, who  knew  Churchill  personally,  il- 
luminates his  life  and  times  and  the  history 
of  the  empire  he  served.  Foreword  by  An- 
thony Eden.  Afterword  by  The  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P.  With  160  photographs  plus 
16  pages  in  full  color.  8V2  x  11".  $14.95 
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Nebenzahl  &  Don  Higginbothat  Ti 
centuries  ago,  the  drama  of  the  irl 
independence  was  portrayed  ir  >a| 
maps,  drawn  by  eye-witnesses  1  ( 
events.  54  of  these  priceless  «  tlq 
maps  are  reproduced  in  full  colo  mi 
in  double-page  size,  plus  a  stun 
illustrated  history  of  the  war.  lily 
book  that  honors  our  bicentenni  a 
nation!  11  x  14%  ". 
Deluxe  ed.,  $50.;  Genuine  leather  covei  t< 

NEW  ENGLAND.  Robert  Wenkai  1 
challenge  to  convey  the  soun 
taste,  the  very  "feel"  of  New  E  la 
has  drawn  artists  for  centuries.  Ir  11 
136  full-color  photographs,  Rober  Vd 
kam  presents  his  personal  impr<  ;i< 
He  has  created  a  beautiful  book 
to  give,  to  keep  and  most  of 
share.  10%  x  13V2". 
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Many  otherwise  patriotic  Americans  oppose  bribery  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
corruption  profits  a  jew  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  the  case  of  the  much-publicized  "Milk  Fund,"  profits  from  the 
price  increase  were  immediately  passed  on  to  the  workers  in  improved  working 
conditions. 
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se  for  legalized  bribery 


ese  are  dark  and  parlous 
indeed  for  the  American 
blic.  What  with  Watergate, 
achment,  energy  crises, 
Dilar  drain,  Wednesday-night 
all,  and  the  rest,  there  are 
mbt  many  thoughtful 
•icans,  Washington  Post 
:rs  in  the  fore,  who  are  about 

to  resign  their  citizenship, 
orbear  a  moment,  please: 
ive  recently  come  across 
looks  to  be  one  of  the  truly 
ative  ideas  of  the  twentieth 
iry,  a  major  contribution 
litical  philosophy  that  just 
t  hold  the  answer  to  this 
ry's  troubles. 

seems — according  to  an  AP 
tch  in  the  New  York  Times 
:cember  1973 — that  a  fellow 
e  name  of  B.  D.  Wadhwa, 
uber  of  the  municipal 
:il  of  New  Delhi,  formally 
>sed  to  his  comrades  the  idea 
jalizing  bribery.  His 
ition,  potentially  a  modern 
ia  Carta,  holds  that  since 
ling  legal  as  well  as 
nistrative  measures  have 
ably  failed  to  curb 


■ 


■ 


corruption,"  the  city  should 
simply  decree  "that  corruption 
and  bribery  be  legalized,  and 
suitable  limits  be  fixed  for 
different  levels  and  for  different 
kinds  of  work." 

A  master  stroke.  Legalized 
bribery:  just  contemplate  it.  Oh, 
yes,  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few 
people  who  will  cavil  at  first,  those 
last  remaining  Puritans  who  will 
feel  that  bribery,  however 
hallowed  by  tradition,  is  somewhat, 
well,  undecorous,  something  that 
all  the  best  families  do,  don't 
you  know,  but  nothing  they  want 
to  talk  about  very  much.  But 
surely  the  majority  of  the 
American  public  can  be  expected 
nowadays  to  show  the  same 
enlightened  attitude  toward  it 
all  as  one  of  our  former  Vice- 
Presidents.  Surely  most  citizens 
would  not  spurn  the  moral 
leadership  exhibited  by — to  take 
just  a  few  random  groups — the 
judges  of  New  York  City, 
the  elected  officials  of  Chicago, 
the  tax  accountants  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  bankers  of  Texas,  and  the 
Senators  of  Florida. 


But  it  is  one  thing  to  accept 
the  idea  of  a  little  bribery 
here,  a  little  bribery  there, 
and  quite  another  to  perceive  the 
extensive  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  body  politic  were  it 
to  become  commonplace  and 
acceptable.  To  suggest  just  a  few 
of  the  most  obvious.  To  wit: 

1.  Increased  efficiency.  As 
any  building  contractor  can  tell 
you,  the  single  most  effective 
way  to  cut  through  red  tape  and 
insure  speedy  and  polite  service 
is  through  the  age-old  institution 
of  the  bribe.  With  legalized 
bribery,  we  could  expect  all  civil 
servants  to  be  friendly,  elevator 
operators  to  be  cooperative, 
clothing  salesmen  to  fit  suits 
properly,  bus  drivers  to  stop 
somewhere  near  the  curb, 
plumbers  to  come  with  the  right 
wrench  the  first  time,  and 
politicians  to  include  all  of  us  in 
their  pork-barrel  bills. 

2.  Increased  democracy.  Under 
this  new  system,  no  longer  would 
bribery  be  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  rich  and  the  powerful; 
anyone  could  bribe,  and  no  sum 


85 


Bribery,  by  permitting  a  felon  to  escape  incarceration  and  make  a  new  start  in 
life,  has  saved  the  American  taxpayer  millions.  Bribes  also  enable  many  highly 
qualified  city  employt  es  to  continue  to  work  for  the  low  salaries  paid  by  muni- 
cipal got  ernment.  Without  graft  to  subsidize  these  workers,  many  would  be 
forced  to  work  for  the  private  sector  and/ or  enter  a  life  of  crime. 


would  be  too  insignificant,  thus 
assuring  the  kind  of  leveling 
this  great  democracy  has  been 
too  long  in  providing. 

3.  Fiscal  improvement.  Think 
of  all  those  billions  of  dollars 
that  now  pass  under  the  table, 
undeclared  and  untaxed,  and  think 
what  a  robust  budget  we  would 
have  if  all  that  were  brought 

into  the  open  and  taxed  at  the 
present  exorbitant  rate. 

4.  Public  enlightenment.  At 
present  too  many  of  our  citizens 
obviously  feel  that  legislatures, 
from  city  councils  to  the 


U.S.  Congress,  behave  in  foolish 
and  irrational  ways.  This  tends 
to  create  a  sullen  and  resentful, 
even  revolutionary,  mood  in  the 
land.  But  with  bribery  made 
legal,  the  populace  would  be  able 
to  see  exactly  why  legislators 
behave  the  way  they  do,  and  its 
faith  in  the  sanctity  of  our 
institutions  would  once  again 
be  restored. 

5.  Increased  morality.  Perhaps 
we  wouldn't  be  in  our  Watergate 
troubles  right  now  if  the  public 
at  large  didn't  think  that  it 
was  always  going  to  get  something 


for  nothing — roads,  Social 
Security,  clean  air,  et  cetera. 
Legalized  bribery,  it  seems  to 
would  establish  the  contrary 
principle  that  if  you  want 
something,  you  have  to  pay  fo 
it;  that  in  this  world  you  just 
don't  get  any  free  rides.  Very 
quickly,  we  feel,  the  citizens 
stop  being,  as  Nixon  rightly 
characterized  them,  pampered 
children,  and  would  learn  tha 
the  only  handouts  in  this  court! 
will  be  their  own. 

6.  Penal  reform.  If  the  gre 
majority  of  criminals  were  abl 


be  their  way  out  of  the 
K  and  jails,  instead  of  just 
w  like  Jimmy  Hoffa,  who 
dw  permitted  that  luxury, 
he  prisons  would 
ictically  empty  (at  a 
(erable  saving  to  the  state), 
e  could  reserve  incarceration 
e  truly  antisocial  types, 

those  who  refuse  to  bribe. 
Increased  mental  health.  Like 
libery  has  generally  been 
furtive  and  guilt-provoking, 
ig  widespread  anxiety 
cial  only  to  the  large  class 
choanalysts  abroad  in 
id.  Why  this  needless  pain? 
not  remove  the  stigmata? 
all,  if  the  political  leaders 
country  accept  the  principle 
jery — indeed,  encourage 
actice  of  it — and  if  the 
6us  mentors  of  the  society 
iue  to  approve  it — in  their 
i  it  is  called  tithing — 
vhy  should  the  average 

scourge  himself  with  guilt? 
Improved  capitalism.  The 
list  system  has  been  under 
lerable  pressure  these  last 
iars — most  of  it  churlish 
outhing,  we  hold — and 
ig  would  give  it  a  greater 
us  than  the  legalization 
bery.  Moreover,  it  strikes 
self-evident  that  if  the 
lunist  world  is  against  it — 
lanian  government  official 
:cently  executed  for  taking 
— then  clearly  the  capitalist 
has  to  be  for  it,  and  without 
any  time  either. 
Reneived  patriotism.  Which 
us  to  our  final  point:  in 
;riod  when  America's  power 
mporarily  declined,  and 
s  foreigners — Arabs, 
imese,  liberals — think  they 
alk  right  over  us,  we  need 


something  to  make  Americans 
proud  again,  to  help  us  assert 
our  rightful  place  in  the  world. 
Would  not  the  legalization  of 
bribery,  a  concept  which  implies 
the  very  essence  of  equality, 
which  represents  the  most 
advanced  political  thinking 
since  our  Revolution,  achieve 
exactly  that? 

We  need  not  belabor  the  point. 
By  now  most  far-seeing 
Americans  can  surely  appreciate 
the  brilliance  of  the  Wadhwa 


proposal,  can  recognize  exactly 
how  it  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  American  way  and  the  tradition 
of  Christian  charity.  Indeed,  we 
feel  certain — and  this  seems  to 
us  conclusive — that  most  of  our 
fellow  citizens  will  see  it  as 
fulfilling  the  cardinal  principle 
of  Richard  Nixon's  most  recent 
Inaugural  address: 

"Ask  not  what  my  government 
will  do  for  me;  ask  what  I 
can  do  for  myself." 

— Kirkpatrick  Sale 
and  Edward  Sorel 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MUGGER 

\  descent  into  the  inferno  south  of  Houston  Street 
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is  adapted  from  Jones: 
Portrait  of  a  Mugger, 
published  this  fall  by 
M.  Evans.  Cop  v right  © 
James  Willwerth.  1974. 


The  source  of  every  crime  is  some  defect 
of  the  understanding,  or  some  error  in  rea- 
soning; or  some  sudden  force  of  the  pas- 
sions. — Thomas  Hobbes 

Leviathan 


I  N  THE  SPRING  a  year  ago,  I  was  assigned  to 
I  write  part  of  a  national-magazine  roundup  on 
"crime  in  America."  As  an  aspect  of  the  assign- 
ment, I  suggested  an  interview  with  a  mugger. 
My  editors  agreed  to  this,  and  I  talked  at  length 
to  a  Harlem  teen-ager — recently  retired  from 
street  life — who  had  run  with  a  street  gang  for 
five  years.  After  the  article  appeared,  I  got  a 
call  from  an  editor  who  thought  it  could  be  ex- 
panded into  a  book,  but  with  a  major  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  He  asked  me  to  write  about  a 
"working  mugger" — not  a  convert  to  good  citi- 
zenship but  someone  who  could  convey  more  of 
a  sense  of  his  skirmishing  with  society.  If  I 
looked  beyond  the  stereotyped  images  of  street 
life,  I  might  also  find  a  man  who  would  be  able 
to  make  his  world  comprehensible — and  per- 
haps, through  revealing  his  own  pain  and  con- 
fusion, I  could  put  in  perspective  the  fears  so 
many  others  in  our  cities  feel  at  night.  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  possibilities. 

I  searched  a  long  time  for  the  right  connec- 
tion and  finally  a  meeting  was  arranged  with  a 
man  I  call  "Jones" — he  would  be  Vergil  to  my 
Dante.  I  never  knew  exactly  why  he  agreed  to 
this  intrusion;  perhaps  vanity,  the  flattery  of 
someone's  pervasive  interest  in  him;  perhaps 
loneliness,  for  I  was  a  sympathetic  listener,  and 
he  was  clearly  a  troubled  man.  Perhaps  it  was 
simply  that  our  relationship  developed  into  a 
habit;  for  although  we  kept  some  distance  be- 
tween   ourselves   by    using    the  pseudonyms 


"Jones"  and  "Sam,"  we  soon  became  ya 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  drawn  to  J<« 
only  for  his  need  to  cling  to  some  meaiij 
respectability.  During  his  worst  days  as  a  a 
addict,  he  proudly  refused  to  mug  worn 
elderly  people.  Neither  does  he  terror.a 
victims.   He   had   debts,   relatives,   a  I 
mother,  an  argumentative  father,  a  d; 
problem,  children   on   the  way,   and  i 
in  need  of  housebreaking.   He  had  1 
street  fighter,  heroin  addict,  burglar,  con 
man,  prison  inmate,  and  possibly — th< 
don't  fully  believe  him — a  murderer.  We 
great  deal  to  learn  from  each  other.  a 
coveted  my  stability,  my  career;  a  pi 
part  of  me  envied  his  criminality.  In  th 
we  spent  four  months  together,  meeting 
average  of  three  times  per  week.  I  quiclf 
came  enmeshed  in  his  world. 

His  world  is  small,  a  whirlpool  of  lowt 
York  street  corners,  tense  friendships, 
problems,  small-change  business  deals, 
without  last  names — and  sudden  violence 
an  insular  world  where  "uptown"  means 
friend's  apartment  north  of  Houston  Stre< 
"the  Bronx"  is  your  brother's  apartme 
287th  Street.  When  it  suited  him,  Jones 
at  his  parents'  home,  a  tiny  shelter  in 
projects,"  and  when  it  didn't  he  stayec 
one  of  his  women. 

Each  of  our  meetings  had  an  unpredii 
life  of  its  own,  ending  when  I  filled  a  not 
or  simply  became  too  exhausted  or  frigli 
to  continue.  Many  of  them  took  place 
cramped,  smelly  flat  on  Clinton  Street  1 
Carol,  one  of  two  women  pregnant  by  him, 
for  a  while.  It  was  a  depressing  scene,  rl 
raw  by  the  whimpering  of  Carol's  three 
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y  by  another  man  and  the  sputtering  of  a 
l-down  television  set.  Sitting  with  his  feet 
offee  table  and  wondering  what  it  would 
3  to  have  anything  he  wanted,  Jones  de- 
d  his  fantasy  of  wealth, 
aw,  I'd  like  to  be  richer  than  the  Rocke- 
!  I'd  have  a  Cadillac  and  a  chauffeur.  I 
go  the  whole  route,  and  get  a  Rolls- 
,  too.  I  would  have  a  diamond  ring  for 
lay  of  the  week.  I  would  change  clothes 
times  a  day,  and  I'd  have  a  whole  lotta 

have  a  beach  house,  and  I'd  have  a  boat, 
the  same  thing  the  rich  people  do — fuck 
i!  The  world  isn't  ready  for  the  change 
king  everyone  equal,  or  treating  every- 
ike  a  man,  so,  fuck  it,  I  would  live  as  well 
ould.  There  are  people  so  rich  in  this 
that  they  have  somebody  do  their  worry- 
•  them.  I  would  live  like  that, 
vould  have  the  best  drugs,  man.  Smoke 
uld  hardly  stand,  it  would  get  you  off  so 
And  coke — wow,  Jack,  I  would  have 
g  but  the  finest  crystal.  I  would  be  big 
erybody  would  be  looking  to  see  what  I 
inna  do  next.  I'd  have  a  penthouse  for 

and  so  many  clothes  that  I  would  have 
an  extra  penthouse  just  to  store  them." 
lat  about  a  private  airplane?" 
,  yeah,  man.  One  of  those,  too."' 
eality,  when  Jones  works  regularly,  he 
e  makes  more  than  $100  a  day.  Perhaps 
thousand   dollars   a   month,  perhaps 

0  a  year.  It  is  tax  free.  Let's  assume  he  is 
rig — that  he  makes  only  half  that  amount: 
ill  making  10,000  tax-free  dollars  a  year, 
oesn't  make  him  a  Rockefeller  but  he  is 
oetter  than  most  of  New  York  City's  office 
is,  deliverymen,  cops,  and  firemen. 

1  he  is  constantly  broke.  He  takes  money 
is  women,  borrows  from  his  parents,  and 
;e  up  practically  every  time  we  get  togeth- 
I  always  pays  me  back).  He  dresses  well 
es  expensive  drugs — but  they  can't  pos- 
ccount  for  all  the  money  he  spends.  Yet 
1  the  drugs  and  clothes,  he  lives  like  a 
:  recipient.  Why? 

thousand-dollar  rip-off  means  you  can 
Dr  a  while,  right?" 

no!  I  go  through  it  in  three  or  four  days, 
clothes,  I  go  out,  I  get  high.  I  get  shoes, 
it,  or  slacks — I  get  a  lot  of  things  I  don't 
Vou  just  live  while  the  money's  there; 
the  rule  of  the  street.  That's  one  thing 
id — it  made  me  live  for  the  day.  When 
t  money  I  don't  sleep  for  three  or  four 
you're  just  buying  something  all  the  time. 

get  the  money  that  easy  and  that  fast, 
l't  have  any  value." 

|e  doesn't  entirely  believe  this,  of  course, 
b  trapped  by  street  life— somehow  heroin 
ed  his  life  in  more  than  chemical  ways. 


He  sees  cars  and  nice  apartments  and  legitimate 
money  around  him,  and  he  tells  himself  he 
should  save  his  resources  and  buy  things  that 
last.  But  at  night,  when  he  is  alone  and  thinking 
about  his  life,  he  sees  two  images.  One  reaches 
out,  gently  saying  work  and  save,  become  stable. 

The  other  says  that  nothing  matters:  get  it 
now.  And  he  knows  that  this  vision — and  he 
hates  himself  for  knowing  it — has  more  strength 
than  its  cautious,  thoughtful  twin. 

"'You  have  a  car  and  cash  in  the  bank,"  he  says 
to  me  in  gloomy  moments.  "You  have  things. 
And  I  have  a  yellow  sheet  [police  record]  and  a 
hole  in  my  arm.  Wow.  what  happened?" 


In  the  Tombs 


art  OF  what  Happened  was  that  Jones  got 
tcaught.  He  spent  time  in  the  Tombs  and  a  year 
in  a  New  York  State  prison.  He  did  not  adapt 
easily  to  jail.  He  kept  to  himself,  maintaining 
silently  whatever  individualism  and  dignity  he 
could  muster  in  the  ancient  upstate  prison.  He 
was  intensely  proud  of  his  manhood,  so  he 
had  problems  with  the  prison's  homosexuals. 
He  was  stubborn  and  opinionated;  arguments 
with  other  inmates  were  difficult  to  avoid. 

The  prison  sweltered  in  summer  and  froze  in 
winter.  It  was  a  world  unto  itself,  riven  with 
racial  tension  and  driven  to  near-rebellion  by 
the  dictatorial  power  of  rural-raised  white 
guards  and  administrators. 

"They  would  beat  a  guy  bloody,  then  take 
him  to  sick  call  and  wrap  him  in  bandages,  then 
bring  him  back  and  beat  the  bandages  off.  I 
saw  this  happen.  They'd  try  to  break  your  spir- 
it— they  couldn't  break  mine.  Moms  and  Pops 
came  to  see  me  every  month.  That  meant  the 
hacks  couldn't  beat  on  me;  it  would  show.  With- 
out my  parents,  I  wouldn't  have  got  out  of 
there." 

For  a  moment,  silence.  He  is  thinking  back. 
"Compared  to  the  Tombs,  you  know,  it  was 
okay.  The  Tombs  is  really  fucked  up.  Every 
time  I  went  there  dudes  in  the  receiving  line 
would  be  sick.  They  are  barfing  on  the  floor, 
they  are  moaning.  There  was  so  many  dudes 
in  the  'A'  pen  once  that  I  couldn't  sit  down. 


Some  of  them  getting  sick  on  the  fk 


the 
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dude  next  to  me  was  moaning  about  his  bust. 
The  hack  came  to  the  bars  and  called  out  my 
name.  I  was  supposed  to  hurry  over  to  him — 
but  I  couldn't  because  I  had  to  get  over  all  those 
bodies.  He  fucked  with  me  for  that. 

"You  are  coming  off  the  street,  and  they  take 
your  keys  and  money,  and  you  stand  naked  in 
line.  The  hack  says  get  up  on  the  bench  and 
run  your  hands  through  your  hair.  You  do  that. 
Open  your  mouth.  You  do  that.  Lift  up  your 
balls.  He  looks  underneath  them.  Turn  around. 
You  do  that.  Spread  your  legs.  You  do  that.  Lift 
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your  feet,  you  do  that.  Bend  over  and  spread 
your  cheeks  wide.  You  feel  like  a  pig  heing  sold. 
Then  you  see  the  doctor.  This  is  a  hard-to-take 
•  lii'lt-  Hi  (<  <  l-  you  ;u<-  trash.  He  doesn'l  v\;mt  to 
touch  you." 

One  day  we  decided  to  play  a  rather  serious 
game:  we  would  pretend  to  he  muggers. 

"I  don't  know  all  the  rules  and  answers,  hut 
the  ones  I  know  I'm  sure  of,"  Jones  is  saying 
as  we  hegin  my  guided  tour  of  victimland. 
"Rule  number  one  is  that  everything's  okay  as 
long  as  you  don't  get  caught."  He  is  pointing 
out  areas  of  interest  along  the  way — you  and 
your  wallet,  for  example. 

I  see  a  jowly,  middle-aged  man  with  wavy 
hair  carrying  a  grocery  hag  toward  a  car.  We 
are  about  fifty  yards  from  him. 

Jones  sees  the  man  but  does  not  turn.  His 
eyes  seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  pavement. 

"Yeah,  he'd  be  good.  He's  got  his  hands  full. 
Vou  let  him  get  in  the  car,  and  you  get  in  with 
him  before  he  can  close  the  door.  You  are  right 
on  top  of  him,  and  you  show  him  the  knife. 
He'll  slide  over  and  go  along  with  it." 

"After  that?" 

"If  you  think  he's  gonna  chase  you,  you  can 
put  him  in  the  trunk." 

We  turn  toward  a  cluster  of  buildings.  I  see 
a  man  in  a  black  suburban  coat.  He  is  taller 
and  younger. 

"Not  him,"  Jones  says,  again  without  looking 
directly  at  him.  "He  looks  hard.  You  could  take 
him  off  in  a  hallway,  but  he  would  give  you 
trouble  in  the  street." 

On  to  bigger  things.  We  walk  through  one 
of  the  project  parks.  I  have  a  sense  of  us.  As  a 
kid  I  tried  to  look  tough  walking  with  friends 
— chest  out,  dour  expression.  Watch  out.  I 
might  do  something.  Any  moment  now.  I  have 
this  sense  today. 

An  elderly  woman  sees  us.  She  abruptly 
changes  direction;  my  paranoia  index  jumps. 

"Did  she  do  that  because  of  us?" 

"It  doesn't  matter.  You  either  hit  her  or  you 
don't." 


■  TK7"E    WALK    TO    SECOND    AVENUE,  moving 

T  Tamong  crowds  of  shoppers — sad  faces, 
tired  arms  filled  with  packages,  coats,  purses, 
flat  hip-pocket  wallets  in  the  sunny  afternoon 
...  so  much  money  in  this  speckled  fool's  gold 
afternoon. 

We  are  inside  a  bank.  A  dozen  people  stand 
in  line  before  the  paying/receiving  window. 
Jones  takes  a  withdrawal  slip  at  a  back  counter 
and  begins  writing  on  it.  I  look  around  ner- 
vously, scanning  people  in  the  line,  wondering 
if  the  bank  guard  sees  anything  funny  about  us. 
Again,  Jones  seems  to  be  watching  no  one.  He 
writes  "$48"  on  the  slip. 

"What  do  you  see?"  I  whisper. 


"That  dude  in  the  striped  pants." 

I  see  a  short,  nervous  man  in  his  mi 
who  waits  while  the  cashier  helps  the 
ahead  of  him  in  line. 

Middle-class  money. 

He  gives  the  teller  some  small  slips 
check;  the  teller  gives  him  a  big  bill, 
smaller  ones,  and  several  pieces  of  pap 

"He's  making  a  drop,"  Jones  says 
looking  up  from  the  bank  slip.  "You  ; 
receipts.  If  I  wanted  to  do  a  thing,  I 
follow  him  to  his  store.  Then  I'd  watc 
few  days  to  see  the  times  he  goes  to  th 
I'd  get  him  on  a  Monday.  Then  you 
money  he  made  on  Friday  night,  Saturd 
Monday.  Maybe  Sunday,  too,  depending 
type  of  store." 

The  man  counts  his  money.  He  glanc 
his  shoulder — at  us? — and  starts  tow/ 
door. 

Now  I  see  a  tall  man  in  suede  boot; 
raincoat  in  the  line;  he  holds  a  paycht 
seems  to  be  irritated  at  the  delay. 

"Him?" 

"Uh-u/i — he  don't  look  right.  Today's 
There's  a  precinct  house  a  couple  of 
away — cops  get  paid  today." 

I  look  again — I  can't  tell  a  thing.  1 
is  tall  and  his  face  is  hard. 

"Let's  go  out,"  Jones  says,  "I'll  sb 
something  else." 

We  stand  before  a  bakery  display  v 
pretending  to  look  at  strawberry  cake 
nods  toward  the  first  man,  who  is  half 
away,  walking  north. 

"You  can  watch  him  in  the  reflection 
him  get  a  little  ahead;  then  you  follow  1 

"How  do  you  watch  him  so  closely 
bank?" 

"You  learn  how  to  look  like  you  an 
something  else.  There's  a  line  on  the  with 
paper,  you  know?  You  can  keep  writin 
and  look  around  without  being  conspi 

Jones  moves  his  hand  slightly  as  if  rj 
writing  and  swivels  his  head.  As  I  wat< 
my  eyes  fall  naturally  to  his  hand. 

"You  look  around.  Then  you  put  yoi 
down  and  think  about  what  you've  seei 
you  look  up,  but  your  hand  is  still  writ, 
it  looks  like  you  are  doing  business.  Yc, 
to  blend  in,  be  another  face.  The  bett, 
look,  the  less  they  think  about  you.  Yo 
to  look  like  a  workingman — like,  my  goj 
is  a  good  thing  to  play  on,  it  looks  like 
money,  so  nobody  thinks  I  am  a  muggei 

He  chuckles  at  the  wordplay  he  is  al 
make. 

"Or  that  they  will  be  a  muggee.  You  g 
ful  like  this,  because  you  are  doing  wroi 
you  know  people  are  out  to  get  you  for  i 

He  looks  across  the  street. 

"There's  a  precinct  house  on  that  bloc 
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fjHwnr;  place  near  it  is  a  good  place  to 
b.  Nobody  thinks  a  dude  would  have  the 
9  do  it  20  close  to  a  cop  station;  so  no- 
atches  it  very  closely." 
walk  into  5  jrrir.v.  ndc  rtfeet  between 
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His  life?  I  ha 
ren  scurrying 

robes  trailing  in  the  gutter,  clutching  his  law 
books  and  stealing  glances  behind  hirn.  He  is 
followed  by  a  rnob  of  street  people.  They  will 
follow  him  into  the  doorway  now  and  beat 
him,  stepping  all  over  his  robes,  searching  his 
books  for  dollar  bills  between  the  pages,  -cream- 
ing and  kicking  at  him  when  he  tries  to  talk. 
What  are  you  to  me,  they  are  yelling — anotheT 
rich  bastard  who  thinks  he  knows  about  poor 

Two  detectives  drive  by.  They  look  at  us 
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pod  victim?' 


"These  cops  think  they  re  slick,  Jones  is 
saying  in  low  tones.  "There  used  to  be  a  guy 
dealing  a  lot  of  dope  in  this  building  here" — 
he  points  to  a  tenement  next  to  the  precinct 
hou.se — ""and  they  think  I  don't  know  there  are 
three  of  them  behind  me  now." 

Suddenly  I  am  aware  of  three  men  in  step 
with  us.  They  seem  to  be  walking  aimlessly. 
One  mentions  a  card  game,  another  says  some- 
thing about  an  "easy  mark."  But  they  don't 
look  like  cops.  Is  Jones  paranoid? 

"  'Mark'  is  an  old  word,"  Jones  is  saying. 
"Cops  give  themselves  away  by  their  language. 
Nobody  in  the  streets  uses  that  word  anymore. 
They  probably  wondered  what  we  were  doing 
hanging  around." 

We  turn  at  the  next  block  and  walk  toward  a 
group  of  projects  several  blocks  away.  The  tour 
is  over. 
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T'Hat  was  one  of  the  lighter  times,  Jones's 
mood  was  good:  on  the  street  he  can  run 
away  from  himself,  get  involved  with  his  craft. 
But  I  remember  a  gray,  drizzling  day  when 
the  sky  was  falling  upon  the  city  streets,  and 
the  corner  where  we'd  meet  was  nearly  flooded- 
Jones  is  hunched  over  in  the  drizzle,  sucking 
sullenly  on  a  wet  cigarette.  We  turn  and  walk 
south.  He  wants  cocaine  before  we  do  anything 
else.  He  wants  it  so  badly  he  does  not  mind 
walking  through  the  rain. 

""I've  got  to  get  out  of  Carol's  apartment.  It's 
goin'  too  fast  with  her.  She's  rnakin'  too  many 
demands.  I  just  can't  deal  with  it.  This  is  on  my 
mind  all  the  time.  It'*  getting  hard  to  live." 
"Way he  it's  the  rain." 

He  brightens.  "Yeah."  But  the  smile  folds. 
"No,  I  went  to  bed  feeling  like  this.  Everything 
is  fucked  up.  I'm  gettin'  high  too  much — but  I 
have  to.  I  can  be  an  expressionless  dummy.  I 
don't  show  happiness  or  disappointment" 

He  turns  and  looks  at  me  savagely. 

"And  I  know  where  that  leads.  When  I  am 
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buying  coke  rather  than  clothes,  when  1  put  a 
quarter  do\sn  on  coke  first,  then  dig  it,  some- 
thing is  happening.  I'm  not  goin'  back  to  dope, 
hut  this  is  how  it  could  happen." 

V  lui-  pulls  up.  >pla>hing  water  at  us.  We  go 
iiiMile.  Jones  talks  in  a  low,  angry  whine. 

"1  don't  know  ...  if ...  I  should  .  .  .  talk  .  .  . 
about  this  .  .  .  maybe  it's  too  deep."  He  plays 
ith  his  hands  in  his  lap. 

"But  .  .  .  when  that  baby  is  born  ...  I  hope  it 
is  .  .  .  dead." 

The  air  is  still.  The  bus  rumbles  noisily 
through  the  traffic.  There  is  nothing  to  say. 

"I  don't  want  her  to  have  it — she  wants  it  to 
keep  me."  The  chunky  hands  start  to  move.  . 

"\\ow...l  don't  even  know  if  it's  mine. 
Carol  is  hot-blooded,  and  she  was  seeing  some 
other  dudes  when  we  started  up.  I  don't  .  .  . 
ii  ant  that  baby." 

He  falls  hack  into  the  seat,  relieved  at  hav- 
ing said  it. 


Tonight  HE  is  depressed  and  desperate.  He 
is  slumped  next  to  me,  saying  little,  as  we 
drive  to  the  hospital  to  visit  his  other  girlfriend, 
Jo-Anne,  who  has  recently  gi\en  birth  to  a  baby 
girl.  It  is  his  first  child. 

"I  love  my  daughter,  you  can  dig  it,  right?" 
I  111  harassed  by  erratic  traffic  moving  around 
me  in  jerky  patterns.  Jones  is  a  silhouette  in 
the  corner  of  mv  eye. 
"Right." 

"I  loved  her  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  I  would 
fight  the  world  for  her." 

I  make  a  minimal  response. 

'1  have  talked  to  the  Families  I  want  them 
to  set  me  up  in  drugs,  but  they  won  t  do  it.  I 
have  got  to  have  five  good  years.  I've  got  to 
do  it  right  so  my  girl  can  live  her  life  with  the 
things  she  needs." 

He  sits  up. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

I  am  stopped  stone-still  by  the  question. 
Jones  is  selfish,  destructive,  and  ruthless.  But 
the  problem  is  what  to  do  about  it.  And,  now, 
tonight,  what  do  I  sav? 

""Look."  I  begin.  "I  can  only  be  straight  with 
\  ou. 

"I  have  to  turn  you  on  to  one  thing  which 
is  missing — money  won't  matter  to  the  little 
girl.  Love  is  what  matters,  and  if  you  have  to 
do  time,  love  won't  be  there.  She  won't  have 
love  because  she  won't  have  you." 

He  lights  a  cigarette  and  drags  deeply  on  it. 

"I  can  dig  that.  yeah.  But  there's  another 
thing."  He  stops  to  let  his  thoughts  fall  into  a 
comfortable  cadence. 

"When  I  was  small,  you  know,  Pops  was  out 
of  work  and  I  had  to  go  to  school  without  the 
right  clothes.  I  didn't  have  enough  lunch  mon- 
ey either.  I  felt  bad  about  this.  I  don't  want  my 
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daughter  to  feel  this  way.  She's  my  ou 
"Yeah,  but  if  you  stay  in  crime  yoi 
to  jail,  it's  inevitable." 

"  l  athers  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  you 
It  is  even  harder  than  normal  to  tal 
"It's  the  mother  that  counts,  and  si 
there  to  give  love.  If  I  do  things  right,  li 
have  what  she  needs  to  raise  my  daught< 
""It's  important  to  have  a  father  ar 
house  to  play  with,  you  know,  some1 
will  really  get  down  with  you  when  t 
things  to  learn  the  mother  can't  teacl 
"\  eah  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  .  yeah,  I  dig." 
But  he  puts  his  head  in  his  hands  as  i 
a\\a\  the  information. 

"\  eah  .  .  .  what  the  fuck. 


"%'EAKLY  MIDNIGHT  NOW  .  a  hot  sumil 

1  1  filled  with  poor  people.  We  sit  in  th 
car  near  the  project,  finishing  a  bottle 

"There's  one  thing  I  haven't  told  yo 
says,  cupping  his  hands  around  a  cig 
don't  know  if  it  should  be  in  the  story 

I  hold  the  bottle  in  my  lap  and  wait 

"1  ve  done  some  hits — you  know,  a 
It  was  right  after  I  got  out  of  prison 
needed  some  bread." 

I  believed  all  along — and  I  still  wa 
Iie\e  -that  Jones  hurts  his  victims  o 
last  resort.  -Murder! 

Silence:  a  stillness  in  the  air  sn 
sound. 

"  Tell  me  about  it." 

Jones  shifts  in  the  seat.  He  starts  si 
was  ...  up  in  the  Bronx.  I  was  known, 
people  up  there  ...  I  had  the  rep  tha 
come  down  heavy  if  there  was  a  fight 
night  I'm  high  on  smoke,  and  I  walk 
bar.  I  see  a  dude  named  Cuba.  He  is 
island,  you  dig  it,  and  he  is  into  mini 


he  does  some  things  in  drugs. 

e  started  rapping,  and  after  a 
was  telling  me  he  had  some  business 
asked  how  much  it  paid.  He  said  four  t} 
and  I  said,  wow.  I'll  do  that  thing! 
okay.  He  would  give  me  half  before  I  c 
the  other  half  afterward.  I  was  high  o 
you  know?  I  didn't  really  know  whethe 
do  it.  but  the  money  looked  good.  I  figu 
he  I  would  heat  him  for  it 

"'Anyway.  I  said  I'd  do  this  thing.  B 
Iv  figured  I  would  beat  him  for  the  t 
sand.  He  gives  me  the  money  and  I 
down  to  this  place  to  get  a  weapon.  1 
everything  there  except  tanks!  He  gave 
and  told  me  to  throw  it  away  if  I  us 
bring  it  hack  if  I  didn't. 

Jones  is  loosening  up  now. 

'"I  had  this  gun  and  I  was 
him,  but  then   I  remembered 
uncle  said.  He  said  you  don't  take  mo| 


-till  go 

somet! 
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the  Family  unless  you  do  the  joh.  Or  you  don't 
get  to  spend  it." 
I  nod. 

'"So  I  went  to  this  street  where  these  two 
dudes  lived.  They  were  hlack  dude?  and  they 
had  done  wrong,  I  guess.  I  laid  for  them  one 
at  a  time.  1  caught  the  first  one  in  a  hallway, 
and  1  cut  his  throat.  It  was  very  fast." 

I  am  numh.  Here  is  the  man  Hobbes  talked 
about;  he  can  remove  all  civilized  restraints 
when  he  wishes:  all  the  spiritual  and  legal  codes 
intended  to  keep  people  from  tearing  each  oth- 
er to  pieces  mean  nothing  to  him. 

He  stops.  He  doesn't  like  talking  about  this, 
and  I  am  not  taking  notes. 

"What  about  the  other  dude?" 

He  is  finishing  the  wine  and  offers  me  a  last 
chance  at  it  before  he  takes  the  final  swill. 

I  laid  for  the  second  one  the  same  way.  1 
caught  him  from  behind  in  a  hallway  and  did 
the  job  with  a  hammer.  1  left  fast.  I  don't  even 
remember  seeing  him  hit  the  ground. 

"\\  hat  did  you  do  with  the  gun?'' 

"I  took  it  back.  I  didn't  use  it  because  I 
figured  I  could  do  the  jobs  better  with  my 
hands.  It's  safer  to  do  things  quietly." 

Jones  throws  his  head  back,  finishing  the 
bottle  with  a  long  pull. 

"The  man  was  impressed,  real  impressed  that 
I  didn't  use  it.  He  asked  if  I  wanted  to  do  other 
jobs.  I  said  no.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  hit  man. 
I  didn't  feel  there  was  any  future  in  it." 

He  throws  the  bottle  out  the  window. 

"Besides,  I  had  enough  money  to  keep  me 
going  for  a  while." 

Silence.  I  can  t  think  of  a  thing  to  say. 


I'VE    SEE.N   J  ONES  SEVERAL  TIMES    since  that 
night.  Almost  a  year  has  passed,  and  his  life 
has  changed  in  some  important  ways. 

Jo-Anne  has  left  him.  She  took  the  baby  to 
Arizona  to  live  with  her  mother  and  sister.  It 
caught  him  completely  by  surprise.  They'd 
fought  and  made  up  several  times  during  the 
summer — sometimes  over  the  hospital  bill  Jones 
didn't  pay,  most  often  over  their  future.  For  a 
while,  she  refused  to  let  him  see  the  baby.  Then 
he  took  a  job,  insisting  this  meant  steady  money 
and  a  good  future.  He  asked  her  to  marry  him; 
she  said  yes,  but  when  she  learned  that  he  was 
still  living  with  Carol  she  withdrew  altogether 
from  his  life. 

Jones  was  still  living  with  Carol  when  we  last 
talked.  Carol  had  now  given  birth  to  the  baby 
whose  arrival  he  so  feared,  and  between  her 
semimonthly  welfare  checks  and  his  job  they 
seemed  to  be  doing  pretty  well. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  and  he  took  me  to 
his  parents"  place:  a  tinfoil  Christmas  tree  laden 
with  blinking  blue  lights  and  candy  canes  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  living  room.  Moms  served 
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pot  roast,  and  we  all  crowded  around  ti 
kitchen  table  to  get  at  the  rolls  Pops  was 
out  of  a  small  toaster-oven.  As  far  as  ]| 
tell,  Jones  was  supporting  himself  legitiii 
He  d  tried  dealing  marijuana  for  a  whi 
that  didn't  work  out.  He  hadn't  mugge 
one  for  a  long  time,  he  said— and  pr 
wouldn't  a?  long  as  he  was  employed. 

He  had  little  else  to  say.  His  life  see) 
have  stabilized,  although  Pops  I  who  is 
but  who  had  always  angrily  preferred  Jc 
who  is  white,  over  Carol )  kept  saying  he 
his  son  out  of  "that  nigger's  house."  Ev' 
asked  about  the  book.  I  said  I  was  still  w 
on  it;  and  I  warned  them  that  it  would  n< 
anything.  They  nodded  and  accepted  thi 

Once  that  night,  I  felt  I  saw  Jones's 
for  the  first  time.  I  hadn't  realized  how 
they  loved  each  other,  despite  all  that  ha' 
pened.  Pops  told  me  that  he  and  Jonfi 
fought  bitterly  the  previous  night,  and  bol 
bad  cried  afterward.  They  talked  agaii 
again  of  their  love  for  each  other.  Jones  r 
as  his  father  talked  and  Moms  smoked 
rettes.  And  Jerry,  Jones's  brother,  stood 
the  table  and  agreed  w  ith  all  that  was  sai» 

For  several  days  after  that,  I  carried 
lure  in  my  head  of  this  besieged  family  s 
impossible,  indeed  foolish,  to  conclude  k 
Jones  is  merely  a  product  of  his  enviroi 
It  says  too  little  about  him,  or  the  nat 
our  common  interest.  Jones  is  a  failed 
being — a  sociopath — one  of  millions  amo 
He  is  trying  to  die.  The  schools,  therapist 
prisons  in  his  life  have  not  changed  that  to 
middle-class  family  he  might  have  causec 
hie  in  less  frightening  ways:  drag  racing 
vandalism.  But  he  grew  up  in  a  ghetto.  He 
his  friends  on  street  corners;  he  becz 
junkie,  then  a  mugger.  In  a  more  pros 
community,  be  might  have  chosen  a  cor 
president  or  politician  as  his  predator-hei 

In  theory,  then,  it  would  be  easy  to  r 
cities  of  people  like  Jones.  First  we  couk 
ish  ghettos.  As  long  as  they  exist,  we  wil 
what   they  spawn:   police  technology 
change  that.  Secondly,  we  could  develop 
to  deal  more  positively  with  troubled  h  m 
beings.  For  now.  therapy  is  available  fl 
wealthy:  the  poor  go  to  prison.  And  lastl 
could  stop  heaping  cultural  approval  on 
ators  .  .  .  successful  gangsters,  ruthless  bus^ 
men.  violent  Hollywood  stereotypes. 

In  reality  such  solutions  are  remote 
think  mostly  of  Jones  standing  on  the  c, 
that  night  with  Christmas  lights  behind  h 
we  said  goodbye,  and  I  am  reduced  to  wc 
ing  how  good  and  evil  exist  so  easily  with 
same  person.  I've  stopped  looking  for  s- 
answers.  I  only  know  that  each  of  us  mus 
tinue  to  look  at  the  othpr  without  tu 
away. 
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|  ' GOOD  TASTE 

homas  Powers 


End  of  Intelligent  Writing, 

ichard  Kostelanetz.  Sheed  and 
,  $12.95. 

(ER  A  solid  week  of  reading 
Richard  Kostelanetz's  long  book 

literary  politicking,  I  got  a 
t  idea  of  how  to  proceed  with 
eview:  I  would  start  by  describ- 
the  New  York  literary  mob," 
amiliar  oracles  of  Commentary 
"he  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
aid  list  (per  Kostelanetz)  their 
;d  abuses  of  literary  power — 
tiling,  back-scratching,  puffing, 
ig,  "white-collar  mugging." 
I  would  consider  whether  there 

are  interlocking  literary  estab- 
ents  that  control  writers'  grants, 
/ships,  academic  appointments, 
uding  that  the  answer  had  to  be 
nd  no — "yes,"  there  are  constel- 
|s  of  writers  and  critics  with 
ir  attitudes  and  interests  who 
for  and  about  each  other,  but 

this  likemindedness  is  neither 
pt  nor  conspiratorial, 
t  in  any  case,  I  would  ask,  what 
lly  at  stake?  Which  writers  does 
ilanetz  think  have  been  frozen 
f  the  literary  marketplace? 
id  then  I  would  quote  something 
he  following  passage  from  Toby 
.ennan's  "I  Walked  out  of  2  and 
ot  it,"  which  Kostelanetz  cites 
s  originality: 

:  was  bombarded  by  various 
'.mories.  An  A  and  an  Of,  the 
i  of  a  shoe,  a  half  of  an  apple, 
at  night  as  he  sat  down  for  din- 
r,  a  stone  dropped  out  of  his 
r. 

,  perhaps,  the  following  passage 
Armand    Schwerner's  poem, 
Tablets,"  which  Kostelanetz  ad- 
p  for  its  musical  qualities: 

in-na-ne-ne  Dingir  En-lil-ra 

as  Powers  is  a  free-lance  journalist  and 
story  writer. 


mun-na-nob-gi-gi 
uzu-mu-a-ki  dur-an-ki-ge 
Dingir  nagar  Dingir  nagar 

im-man-tag-en-zen 
mu-mud-e-ne  nam-lu-galu 

mu-mu-e-ed 

And  then  I  would  express  amazed 
disbelief:  This  is  the  new  literature 
Kostelanetz  is  worried  about?  This  is 
what  the  New  York  literary  mob  is 
suppressing?  This  is  what  "our  chil- 
dren will  study  with  respect"? 

The  trouble  with  this  approach,  so 
appealing  for  low  reasons,  is  that  it 
unfairly  ignores  Kostelanetz's  fine 
passion  for  writing,  the  strength  of 
his  case  for  the  existence  of  a  cultur- 
al conservatism  very  like  (if  in  the 
end  not)  a  conspiracy,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  make  of  the  work 
of  Toby  MacLennan  and  Armand 
Schwerner.  His  defense  of  their  ex- 
perimentalism  is  really  the  heart  of 
his  book;  it's  what  makes  the  first 
300  pages  of  socio-politico-literary 
polemic  worth  paying  attention  to. 
What  Kostelanetz  likes  and  defends 
is  elusive  to  say  the  least,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 

In  one  of  his  many  illuminating 
asides,  he  points  out  the  way  estab- 
lished critics  make  fun  of  experi- 
mental writers  as  if  they,  the  critics, 
were  the  neglected,  mistreated  minor- 
ity, when  of  course  it  is  quite  the 
other  way  around.  Toby  MacLennan, 
Armand  Schwerner,  and  their  col- 
leagues are  out  there  on  a  sort  of 
frontier,  all  but  entirely  alone,  and 
all  but  certainly  doomed  to  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  creative  solitude, 
unrecognized,  unrewarded,  and  un- 
read. It  was  of  their  dismal  situation, 
if  not  of  their  work,  that  Doctor 
Johnson  was  thinking  when  he  wrote: 

Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's 

life  assail — 
Greed,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and 

the  jail. 

MacLennan  and  Schwerner  don't 


need  ridicule  on  top  of  their  creative 
problems  and  Kostelanetz's  defense 
of  them  deserves  something  better 
than  a  white-collar  mugging.  Still,  I 
can't  help  feeling  grateful  that  Com- 
mentary and  The  New  York  Review 
are  at  the  gates,  defending  future 
generations  of  college  freshmen  from 
one-hour  essay  questions  on  stone 
symbolism  in  "I  Walked  out  of  2." 
Kostelanetz  cites  836  poets,  play- 
wrights, essayists,  and  "fictioners," 
all  born  since  1937,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  embryonic  giants  of 
the  age.  This  makes  me  feel,  as  it 
does  the  New  York  literary  mob,  that 
the  dams  are  about  to  burst,  that 
literature  of  the  heart  and  mind  is 
about  to  be  drowned  by  a  formalist, 
experimental,  manufactured  litera- 
ture of  the  head.  So  Kostelanetz  is 
right,  and  something  of  importance 
is  at  stake. 

The  New  York  literary  mob's  con- 
spiracy to  keep  "the  young  and  the 
new"  unknown  and  neglected  is  de- 
scribed by  Kostelanetz  as  being  of 
the  informal  sort  in  which  no  one  has 
to  mention  the  rules  to  guarantee 
that  no  one  breaks  them.  The  mob 
members,  despite  the  occasional 
family  squabble,  share  a  common 
ground  in  their  interests  and  intel- 
lectual style.  They  are  passionate 
about  politics  and  are  well-grounded 
in  Marx  and  Freud.  They  hold  im- 
portant professorial  posts  in  and 
around  New  York;  frequently  pub- 
lish their  books  with  Random  House, 
Pantheon,  or  Alfred  Knopf;  can  be 
fiercely  polemical  when  they  see  Wes- 
tern civilization  in  the  balance,  which 
is  often;  fight  dirty;  defend  each 
other  against  "outsiders";  distrib- 
ute such  patronage  as  they  have  to 
their  "own";  admire  Saul  Bellow, 
Robert  Lowell,  and  Philip  Roth; 
think  modernism  shot  its  bolt  by  the 
second  world  war,  and  are  getting 
old. 
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The  heart 
of  hi-fi. 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.  The  fact  is 
that  all  too  tew  music  lovers  realize  that 
while  certain  high  fidelity  components  can 
be  less  than  best,  one  component  cannot 
endure  a  sacrifice  in  quality:  the  cartridge. 
Because  it  functions  as  the  source  of 
sound  (the  point  at  which  the  recording 
is  linked  with  the  balance  of  the  hi-fi  sys- 
tem), its  role  is  critical.  Just  as  the  camera 
can  be  no  better  than  its  lens,  the  finest 
hi-fi  system  cannot  compensate  for  an  in- 
ferior cartridge.  For  a  startling  insight 
into  the  role  of  the  cartridge  and  a  breath- 
taking re-creation  of  your  favorite  record- 
ing, see  your  nearby  Shure  dealer.  He'll 
introduce  you  to  the  Shure  cartridge  that 
is  correct  for  your  system  and  your  check- 
book. Or,  write: 


Shure  Brothers  Inc. 

222  Hartrey  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60204 

In  Canada:  A  C  Simmonds  &  Sons  Limited 


From  their  positions  of  power  as 
professors,  editors,  publishers,  and 
writers  they  exert  a  broad  if  informal 
influence  over  the  life  of  literature  in 
America,  inflating  the  reputations  of 
their  friends  and  freezing  out  strang- 
ers. The  result,  Kostelanetz  says,  is 
that  the  "channels  of  communica- 
tion" between  writers  and  readers  are 
"clogged"  and  "corrupted."  Old 
writers  are  overpraised  and  new  writ- 
ers ignored.  Tired  styles  and  stale 
controversies  linger  on  after  their 
time.  Second-raters  get  promoted  by 
their  patrons  and  intellectual  lassi- 
tude settles  over  literature  as  the  gi- 
ants of  one  age  mistake  their  own 
inevitable  decay  for  a  general  de- 
cline. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  It  is 
too  hard  for  young  writers  to  get 
published,  and  the  fate  of  their  work 
is  too  arbitrary.  Reviewing  is  brutal 
and  capricious.  Good  books  get  lost 
and  bad  books  get  more  notice  than 
they  deserve.  Big  names  get  too 
much  attention  and  newcomers  too 
little.  The  proteges  of  established 
writers,  and  especially  of  established 
writers  who  are  members  of  estab- 
lished groups,  coteries,  and  move- 
ment-, get  preferential  treatment. 
Alan  Lelchuk  could  not  have  made 
so  much  money  from  American  Mis- 
chief without  friends  in  high  places, 
one  of  them  Philip  Roth. 

I  As  it  happened  Lelchuk's  book  was 
panned,  which  no  doubt  hurt  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  a  given  in  writing  that 
it  is  better  to  be  attacked  than  ig- 
nored and  Lelchuk  has  been  "no- 
ticed," the  hardest  thing  for  a  young 
writer  to  achieve.  The  rest  is  now  up 
to  him.  Being  ignored,  the  common 
fate,  is  like  oxygen  starvation,  mak- 
ing a  writer  erratic,  uncertain,  and 
quick  to  tire;  he  wonders  if  he  is 
wasting  his  life.  He  may  get  through 
this  and  write  well  anyway,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  will  not. 
Knowing  that  someone  is  paying  at- 
tention is  the  richest  food  for  talent. ) 

Perhaps  Kostelanetz  is  right  and 
the  young  writers  he  admires  don't 
get  into  anthologies,  or  get  reviewed, 
or  receive  academic  appointments,  or 
win  grants  because  of  the  New  York 
lit  mob's  indifference  or  opposition. 
The  mobsters  are,  after  all,  an  influ- 
ential group.  Kostelanetz  is  right  to 
call  all  that  politicking,  right  to  think 
it  is  unfair,  but  wrong  to  think  it 
much  matters.  The  only  thing  outside 
a  writer's  control  that  makes  a  real 
difference  is  primary  publication;  all 


;st  is  hurt  feelings.  To  prove  a 
■iracy  that  matters  Kostelanetz 
demonstrate  that  the  mob  is  de- 
young  writers  publication,  and 
le  does  not  do. 

lat  he  does  instead  is  to  argue 
"puffing,"  "touting,"  and  poli- 
ig  account  for  Saul  Bellow's  lit- 
reputation.  A  certain  shrillness 
s  his  voice  whenever  he  men- 
Bellow,  which  is  often.  Bellow 
ed  twenty-four  times  in  the  in- 
more  often  than  any  other  writ- 
xcept  Irving  Howe  (thirty-two 
and     Norman  Podhoretz 
ity-six),  both  of  whom  are  criti- 
pos  in  the  mob.  "The  process  of 
ing  his   [Bellow's]  reputation, 
a  shall  see,  reflected  not  rare 
' al  judgment  but  the  more  corn- 
techniques  of  American  adver- 
and  publicity."  But  we  do  not 
>r  at  least  I  don't, 
stelanetz  cites  all  the  favorable 
vs  of  Bellow's  early  novels,  the 
;st  in  his  career  taken  by  certain 
critics  (e.g.,  Lionel  Trilling), 
iiis  sudden  promotion  to  Major 
ican  Novelist  with  the  publica- 
of  The  Adventures  of  Augie 
ih.  He  finds  it  vaguely  sinister 
Bellow    should    write  about 
>;s  of  especial  interest  to  his  au- 
"e  (as  if  that  proved  he  were 
:ring),  and  that  he  should  pub- 
ot  only  in  Partisan  Review  and 
nentary,  but  also  in  Esquire  and 
Sew  Yorker  (as  if  that  proved 
onspiracy  were  far-reaching), 
ilks  about  everything,  in  fact, 
t  Bellow  as  a  writer.  He  search- 
■  a  hidden  explanation  of  Bel- 
success  and  ignores  the  one  that 
st  obvious. 

ty  are  some  writers  "puffed"' 
touted"?  Kostelanetz  does  not 
ine  this  question,  which  seems 

to  be  at  the  root  of  the  inter- 
:ctedness  that  alarms  him.  Ac- 
,  it  is  the  same  as  asking  why 
f  James  admired  (and  "tout- 
Flaubert;  or  Fitzgerald,  Hem- 
U;  or  Roth,  Lelchuk.  These  af- 
s  are  at  the  heart  of  literature, 
rs  should  not  have  to  divest 
selves  of  their  intellectual  and 
ic  allegiances,  like  a  banker 
ig  his  stocks  into  a  blind  trust 
2  accepting  a  public  appoint- 

If  people  did  not  have  common 
*ts,  were  not  concerned  with 
ion  questions,  did  not  pursue 
ion  inquiries,  or  experiment 
common  styles,  there  would  be 
int  in  writing,  or  reading.  Why 
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BOOKS  J 

does  the  New  York  literal 
"tout"  Saul  Bellow?  Becai 
mobsters  think  he's  a  good  w 

Kostelanetz  apparently  do 
What  we  have  here  is  a  differ 
crilieal  opinion,  not  a  politics 
gle.  There  is  a  literary  woi 
takes  Bellow   seriously,  and  I 
another,  whose  case  Kostelai 
gues,  that  pursues  entirely  d 
perceptions.    Bellow's  worl< 
not  like  Kostelanetz  s  post-mc 
experimentali-m   for   the  be 
most  innocent  of  reasons:  it 
to  their  experience,  their  seni 
their  whole  intellectual  style,  t 
spiracy  is  necessary  to  unite  t 
opposition;  they  do  it  instin< 
It's  clear  that  Bellow  is  not 
neer  like  Proust  or  Joyce,  hut 
tues  are  still  real,  and  they  j 
own.   This  sort   of  argumen 
makes  Kostelanetz  impatient 
literature  begins  to  look  like1 
thing  he's  already  seen  he  wi 
chuck  it  out  and  bring  in  tr 
champions,  with  their  weird 
ments  and  strange  music.  He 
a  Joyce  every  decade,  a  Renaif frl 
twice  a  century,  "unending 
tion,"  a   constant  literary  i( 
something  like  Trotsky's  perr 
revolution.  In  effect,  he  wants 
to  last  forever.  He  loves  the  ne 
the  different  for  their  own  sak 
does  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
what  it  all  adds  up  to. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Tobjj 
Lennan,  Armand  Schwerner, 
good  many  other  writers  whor 
telanetz  considers  to  be  the  c 
pioneers  of  literature.  He  takes 
piciously  long  time  to  examine 
in  any  detail,  and  when  at  last 
troduces  us  to  "the  young  a^1 
new"  we  are  hurried  by  page 
page  of  names  and  titles  wit!  t 
the  briefest  halts  to  describe  a 
here,  a  "fiction"  there. 

The  experiments  described  h;  1 
telanetz  are  endless:  "novels"  p  J 
on  unnumbered  and  interchange 
pages,  "stories"  that  are  support" 
be   cut   out    and   pasted   tog  I 
"poems"  that  consist  of  a  single  * 
endlessly  repeated,  or  the  narin; 
national  parks,  or  sentences  in  1 1- 
verbs  and  nouns  are  interclia 
Kostelanetz's  appetite  for  the|i|l 
ventiveness  (which  strikes  me  a 
vous  and  distracted,  the  restleS^ 
of  minds  out  of  touc  h  with  theii 
experience)  is  unlimited:  he  has 
thousands  of  such  works  and 
to  admire  them  all.  which  is  II 


lira 


jenerous  to  a  fault,  but  not  ex- 
what  we  expect  from  a  critic, 
is  failed  to  explain  to  me  what 
hat  these  people  are  doing  or 

ought  to  make  it  part  of  my 
id  care  about  it. 
s  all  sounds  more  negative  than 
.  Kostelanetz  is  a  witty,  com- 
I,  engaging  writer.  He  is  not 
pirited  (except  where  Bellow 
icerned).  He  is  tireless,  in- 
d,  and  often  perceptive.  He 

to  further  the  cause  of  litera- 
nd  encourage  all  those  young 
s  who  live  a  long  way  from  and 
know  how  to  approach  the  cen- 
:  literary  power.  It  seems  to  me 
nyone  interested  in  literature, 
he  practical  business  of  writing, 
the  creative  crisis  of  artists  to 

nothing  is  forbidden,  ought  to 
is  book.  In  Catcher  in  the  Rye, 
in  Caulfield  says  he  doesn't 
like  a  book  unless  it  makes  him 
<e  calling  up  the  author.  That's 
ly  I  feel  about  Kostelanetz;  I'd 
)  spend  all  night  talking  with 
f  I  were  insistent  enough  per- 
,hen  he  would  tell  me  what  the 
menters  are  doing.  But  until 
■es  I  will  think  he  has  missed 
art  of  literature. 
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;lson  W.  Polsby 

nal  Victories:  A  Life  in  Pol- 
i  from  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
I  gate,  by  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

eday,  $12.50. 

ALL  THE  people  John  F.  Ken- 
;dy  brought  with  him  into  the 

House  in  1961,  Lawrence  F. 
n  evidently  learned  the  most, 
be  became  Kennedy's  chief  of 
;ssional  liaison,  O'Brien  had 
organized  political  cam- 
in  Massachusetts.  Yet  in 
ousand  days  of  the  Kennedy 
ency,  O'Brien  learned  enough 

Congress  to  command  the  re- 
of  no  less  a  Congress-watcher 
Lyndon  Johnson.  And  of  all 

W.  Polsby  is  professor  of  political 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
>  latest  book  is  Political  Promises 
University  Press). 


The  qualification  tor 
running  for  political  office  in  this 
country  is  to  be  able  to  sit  through 
a  lotpf  boring  meetings.'' 

"The  committee  system  and  the 
seniority  system  are  the  foundations 
not  only  of  Congressional  power  but 
of  Congressional  competence^/ 


Nelson  W.  Polsby  writes  about  elections, 
the  Congress,  political  extremism,  Watergate, 
the  press,  and  other  warts  and  tumors  on 
the  American  body  politic 
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the  Kennedy  holdovers  in  the  John- 
son White  House,  only  O'Brien  went 
on  to  independent  national  political 
prominence,  as  Johnson's  Postmaster 
General  .Kid  a-  Chairman  of  tin- 
Democratic  National  Committee  for 
two  separate  terms. 

There  are  reported  to  be  diehard 
Camelot  types  who  are  offended  by 
this  track  record,  since  it  smacks  of 
disloyalty  to  the  memory  of  JFK 
for  one  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
the  Kennedy  entourage  to  In-  up  and 
doing  for  a  usurper  from  Texas  what 
he  had  heretofore  done  in  behalf  of 
the  New  Frontier.  Loyal  as  O'Brien 
was  to  the  Kennedys,  however,  he 
was  even  more  loyal  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  has  preserved  the 
vital  distinction  between  the  team 
player,  which  he  has  always  been  in 
polities,  and  the  coat-holder,  wliieh 
he  has  never  been. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  sto- 
ries in  No  Final  Victories  are  those 
in  which  O'Brien  tries  to  make  that 
distinction  clear  to  John  Kennedy, 
Robert  Kennedy,  Joseph  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  all  of  whom 
initially  pegged  him  a  notch  lower 
than  his  considerable  self-respect 
permitted  him  to  accept.  It  would 
be  misleading  in  the  extreme,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  imply  that  this  book 
is  packed  with  interesting  stories. 
Although  it  chronicles  the  career  of 
one  of  America's  foremost  political 
men,  we  can  infer  from  these  pages 
that  O'Brien  has  made  his  way  in 
part  by  overlooking  the  human  stuff 
of  which  good  stories  are  made. 

Like  a  few  fortunate  Americans, 
for  example,  O'Brien  has  conferred 
on  matters  of  state  in  LBJ's  bedroom. 
From  this  heady  experience,  how- 
ever, comes  a  narrative  that  isn't 
even  good  gossip,  as  the  rollicking 
punch  line  discloses:  "  'No  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,'  I  said,  for  I, 
too,  was  dieting,  and  pralines  weren't 
one  of  my  weaknesses." 

Nearly  everybody  agrees  that 
Larry  O'Brien  is  an  authentic  po- 
litical genius.  So  it  is  only  natural  for 
a  reader  to  look  to  the  man's  auto- 
biography for  hints  of  a  genius  at 
work.  How  does  he  do  it?  Where  are 
the  profound  insights,  the  flashes  ol 
brilliance  that  we  usually  associate 
with  genius  in  any  field? 

They  are  not  in  this  book.  This 
may  mean  that  such  qualities  are  un- 
necessary to  political  success  in  this 
country,  or  indeed  that  they  are 
harmful,  and  so  a  wise  politician 


suppresses  them  in  his  ai 
raphy.  Either  way,  this  bo» 
give  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Brie 
siderable  virtues — and  they 
be  virtues,  I  daresay,  in  ne 
field  requiring  cooperation 
large  numbers  of  people:  me 
attention  to  detail,  orderli 
abhorrence  of  wasted  ener 
motion,  thorough  preparatio 
vance  planning. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  som 
O'Brien  formula  for  political 
— codified  in  a  handbook  he! 
out  to  campaign  workers — w 
possible  by  the  large  amo 
money  available  to  the  K 
But  the  result  depended  o; 
thing  more:  O'Brien  brough 
itics  certain  old-fashioned 
that  in  the  recent  past  have 
ways  been  associated  with 
ciency  that  big  money  bu 
fact  that  O'Brien  is  a  dec 
fair-minded  man  who  und 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
scrupulously  by  them,  has  m 
valuable  to  ally  and  adversa 
They  have  not  had  to  was 
and  energy  worrying  about 
er  O'Brien  would  keep  his  « 
ments,  or  whether  he  would 
more  than  he  could  deliver 

It  could  have  come  as  no 
to  veterans  of  the  Washingto 
for  example,  when  at  the  197 
cratic   National  Convention, 
man  O'Brien  ruled  against  hill 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  in  fjl 
the  McGovern  forces  on  the  I 
of  the  California  delegation.ll 
otherwise  would  have  been  toll 
a  good-faith  prior  agreement  wk 
already  been  worked  out  witll 
party.  Within  a  few  days  nil 
McGovern  prevailed  upon  O'M 
remain  as  Chairman  of  the  II 
cratic  National  Committee  al 
der  pressure  from  his  own  s  » 
neged  on  hi-  offer.  ( i  Brien  n< 
less  accepted  an  honorific  bul 
position  in  the  McGovern  ca 
and  did  what  he  could  to  st 
defeat. 

O'Brien's  iron  sense  of  d 
ha-  clearl)   been  more  useful 
as  an  active  politician  than 
of  humor  or  an  eye  for  the  re 
detail  would  have  been.  But 
memoirist,  these  priorities 
wrong,  and  as  a  result  we  ar/ 
given  enough  description  to 
learn  what  went  on  in  O'Brier 
to-day  management  of  such  th 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  Congre 
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This  is  Cancun. 
tl  <ayan  kings  wintered  here 
s,000 winters  ago. 


Now  you  may  join  the  procession! 


i  is  an  island  linked  by  bridge  to 
j's  Yucatan  coast.  Since  man  first 
d  foot  here  1,000  years  ago,  it  has 
mailed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
on  earth. 

i  is  the  treasure  of  the  people  of  Mex- 
painstakingly  planned  island  para- 
iat  will  never  be  exploited,  over- 
oed  or  ruined. 

notels  are  open  now.  The  Cancun 
the  Playa  Blanca  and  the  Bojorquez. 

rfer  charm  and  comfort— plus  a  range 
lities  including  pools  and  tennis 

'  more  are  under  construction  and 
sn  next  year,  along  with  a  challeng- 
oon-side  golf  course  designed  by 
Trent  Jones. 

n  enjoy  next  year's  resort  this  winter, 
ncun  in  progress.  See  it  at  its  birth. 
3r  Cancun  before  the  world  discov- 
er, too,  the  mysterious  world  that  lies 
/ond  it. 


Cancun  is  on  the  very  threshold  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  unique  civilizations.  The 
ancient  Mayan  cities  of  Chichen  Itza,  Tulum 
and  Uxmal  are  here.  The  alluring  islands  of 
Isla  Mujeres  and  Cozumel  are  here.  And  so 
is  the  Spanish  colonial  city  of  Merida,  with 
its  open  markets,  baroque  townhouses  and 
old-world  charm. 

Yet  this  far  away  paradise  is  not  so  far  away 
at  all.  Cancun's  International  Jetport  has 
daily  jet  service  from  Mexico  City.  So  Can- 
cun is  less  than  4  hours  from  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  2  hours  from  Atlanta.  1  V2 
hours  from  Houston.  And  1  hour  from  New 
Orleans  and  Miami. 


UNITED  STATES  Jt>, 

\        MEXICO  i 

T"          MuAfrr*  1 

jp^a^W            ■  -  ■  -  - 

Come  to  Cancun  this  winter.  Float  in  an 
ocean  so  turquoise  blue  it  doesn't  look  real. 
Come  and  witness  this  lovely  paradise  un- 
fold. 

Cancun  awaits  you  now. 

For  more  information,  see  your  travel  agent, 
Aero  Mexico,  Mexicana  Airlines  or  call  the 
Cancun  Information  Bureau,  485  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  (212) 
421-9220. 


CflNCUN  S 

The  new  l.OOO-year-old  world  on  the  (Tlexicon  Corlbbean. 


Recently,  the  future  of  your 
health  was  debated. 


The  question: 
Can  you  as- 
sume that 
prescription 
medicines  of 
the  same  kind, 
but  made  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers,  are  equally 
effective? 

And  if  they  are,  shouldn't  you 
always  use  a  lower- priced  medicine? 

A  tempting  argument.  If  true. 

So  tempting  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  government 
adopt  the  idea. 

This  suggestion  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all,  or  nearly  all 
formulations  of  a  given  drug  are 
interchangeable.  Even  if  made  by 
different  people,  with  different  levels 
of  expertise,  following  different 
procedures. 

The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  U.S.  Congress,  got  the 
job  of  testing  the  argument  and 
the  suggestion. 


The  first  statement 
in  the  findings  of  the, 
I  OTA's  final  report  vi 
'  crystal  clear:  "Currer* 
standards  and  regulat 
practices  do  not  assure 
equivalence  for  drug  product 
In  other  words,  the  "same" 
medicines  made  by  different  com 
panies  aren't  always  comparable. 

Member  companies  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  support  tougher  reg- 
ulations that  would  require  all 
manufacturers  to  prove  the  reliabiJ 
of  their  products. 

What's  in  the  findings  for  you? 
A  better  chance  that  medicines 
covered  under  government  prograi 
won't  be  arbitrarily  reimbursed  on 
the  basis  of  price  alone. 

A  better  chance  that  the  source 
of  your  prescription  medicines  will 
continue  to  be  determined  by  your 
doctor  and  pharmacist.  Without 
government  interference. 


■ 


The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 


'There's  more  you  ought  to  know  about  the  O.T.A.  Report. 
For  a  summary,  write  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Depl  HA-41  I 
1 155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  DO  20005. 


me,  son?"  What  about  the 

len  President  Kennedy's  pig- 
unwillingness   to    delay  a 
vote  until  after  the  Alabama 
ssional  primary  cost  the  Ad- 
ation  the  support  of  the  chair- 
f  the  relevant  subcommittee 
Rains   of  Alabama),  and 
1  the  bill  creating  a  Depart- 
t  f  Urban  Affairs? 
ater  on,  what  about  the  prob- 

decision-making  at  the  tradi- 
powerless  Democratic  Na- 
jommittee?  How  and  why  did 
1  decide  to  enforce  the  Mc- 

guidelines  at  the  state  delega- 
lection  stage  in  the  way  he 
ow  did  he  get  away  with  it? 
here  differing  opinions  about 
ment?  What  forces  had  to  be 
d  out  on  the  committee,  with- 
;taff,  and  in  the  party?  On  all 
latters  we  learn  as  little  as  G. 

Liddy  apparently  did. 
n  reasonably  be  said  that  it  is 
n  for  O'Brien  to  tell  all;  but 

is  so  then  perhaps  it  was 
on  to  write  this  book.  As 
erim  document,  No  Final 
es  has  some  merits;  it  re- 
number of  shrewd  judgments 
i  and  events.  It  recounts  a 

achievement  and  integrity, 
loes  so  blandly.  No  doubt  this 
face  that  O'Brien  wishes  to 

the  world.  In  part,  I  suppose 
also  the  homogenizing  effect 
rick  Anderson's  skilled  as- 
j  in  the  writing.  Anderson 
ritten  an  informative  book 
his  own  name  about  Presi- 
assistants,  and  much  of 
le  says  in  that  book  about 
O'Brien  appears  in  O'Brien's 
ords  in  No  Final  Victories. 

also ,  Anderson  ghostwrote 
agruder's  much  less  admir- 
utobiography.  The  idea  of 
ich  disparate  figures  of  re- 
merican  history  speaking  au- 
aphically  in  the  identical 
eems  to  me  somehow  to  tres- 
oon  the  essence  of  the  genre, 
lis  autobiography  if  it  is  not 


written  in  the  protagonist's  own 
idiom?  It  can,  I  suppose,  be  a  more 
impersonal  account  of  some  of  the 
subject's  memories.  But  as  the  num- 
ber of  ghostwritten  autobiographies 
increases,  readers  are  bound  more 
and  more  to  agree  with  the  graffiti 
artist  who  inscribed:  "Nostalgia  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be."  □ 


WHERE 

CHUTZPAH 

RULED 


by  Louis  Berg 

Hollywood,  by  Garson  Kanin.  Vi- 
king, $8.95. 

HORTENSE  POWDERMAKER,  a  social 
scientist  of  repute,  once  conduct- 
ed a  study  of  Hollywood,  applying  to 
it  the  approved  methods  of  anthro- 

Louis  Berg  is  a  free-lance  writer  who,  as 
movie  publicist  and  publicity  man,  covered 
the  Hollywood  scene  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 


pology,  quite  as  if  she  were  describ- 
ing life  among  the  savages  of  a  Papu- 
an jungle.  As  a  tongue-in-cheek  ap- 
proach the  method  might  have  had 
merit,  but  Miss  Powdermaker  was 
deadly  in  earnest — to  her  Wilshire 
Boulevard  was  the  road  to  Dobudura. 

Garson  Kanin's  entertaining  mem- 
oir of  his  experiences  in  the  Holly- 
wood jungle  is  better  anthropology. 
On  the  surface  it  is  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  very  funny,  others 
rather  frightening  in  their  implica- 
tions, but  they  tell  more  about  the 
mores  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
movie  colony  than  Miss  Powdermak- 
er's  unintended  satire.  He  is  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  to  let  his  stories 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
devastating.  When  he  permits  him- 
self a  generalization  it  is  neat,  if  not 
necessarily  original.  For  example: 
".  .  .  the  trouble  with  motion  pictures 
was  (and  is)  that  it  is  too  much  an 
industry;  and  the  trouble  with  the 
motion  picture  industry  is  that  it  is 
too  much  an  art.  It  is  out  of  this  basic 
contradiction  that  most  of  the  ills  of 
the  form  arise." 

Some  years  back,  during  a  period 
of  decline,  Hollywood  sought  to  stim- 


"Before  Duraflame,  Ed  used  to 
spend  all  night  tending  the  fire- 
Now  he  tends  to  me  " 

Light  a  Duraflame  firelog  with  one  match  and  some  crumpled 
newspaper.  It  flames  in  colors  untended  for  hours.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  enjoy  it.  Isn't  that  why  you 
wanted  a  fire  in  the  first  place? 


The  Duraflame  fire. 
Everything  but  the  hassle. 


duraf,amB 


i 
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ulate  box  office  witli  an  all-industry 
promotion  campaign,  using  the  slo- 
gan: Movies  Are  Your  Best  Enter- 
tainment. Katlier  belatedly,  it  vv;i--  dis- 
covered that  the  initials  spelled  out: 
MAYBE.  More  accurate  would  have 
been  Movies  Are  Your  Cheapest  En- 
tertainment. A  can  of  film,  though  it 
might  contain  a  lavish  spectacle,  the 
building  of  the  pyramids,  the  Battle 
ttysburg,  or  a  Roman  orgy, 
could  1"-  cheaply  reproduced  and 
ra-iU  transported  (  100  prints  blan- 
keting the  world  ) .  Moviemakers  used 
supermarket  methods  and  prices  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  audiences 
and  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
Knormous  him  factories  sprang  up. 
grinding  out  hotdog  glamour,  re- 
gardless of  the  fat  and  gristle  con- 
tent, or  mouse  droppings,  for  that 
matter.  The  golden  flow  was  over- 
whelming; like  Arab  oil  money  to- 
day, the  profits  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Soon,  Hollywood  overwhelmed  all  ri- 
vals, converting  nomad  peep-show 
operators  into  mighty  captains  of  in- 
dustry. It  went  to  their  heads.  They 
built  palaces  rivaling  Versailles,  held 
court  like  sun  kings,  distributed  fa- 
vors and  punishment  out  of  sheer  ca- 
price. The  rivalry  within  the  indus- 


try was  murderous,  the  competition 
pitiless,  the  double-dealing  and  chi- 
canery beyond  normal  imagination. 

In  this  they  were  perhaps  little 
different  from  the  Moguls  of  the  Gild- 
ed  Age,  who  milked  the  railroads, 
robbed  the  hank-,  and  coi  i  upted  poli- 
ticians; nor  were  they  more  overt  in 
their  greed  and  ostentation.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  not  dealing  in 
basic  needs  and  services,  which  could 
survive  their  manipulations,  but  with 
a  supreme  form  of  art,  encompassing 
all  others — literature,  drama,  music, 
the  dance,  and  the  sciences  of  sight 
and  sound.  They  were  not  equipped 
to  understand  or  appreciate  it.  To 
quote  Kanin  again: 

Some  are  literate,  sensitive,  in- 
telligent  men  [name  two,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask].  Others  are  two- 
fisted,  business-oriented  politi- 
cians. Still  others  are  lucky  idiots. 

Also  ignoramuses  and  megaloma- 
niacs, he  might  have  added,  for  pow- 
er and  lunacy  are  too  often  com- 
bined. The  qualities  that  made  them 
successful  entrepreneurs — drive,  cun- 
ning, and  above  all  chutzpah — hardly 
qualified  them  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  their  product.  They  hired 


talent  and  despised  it  b( 
could  hire  it.  Writers  were 
to  cubby-holes  and  made 
time  clocks.  Directors  who  fa 
better  were  given  demeanii 
ments.  The  glamorous  star; 
ferred  to  as  "flesh"  and  s 
To  be  sure,  occasionally  j 
tures  emerged,  talent  was 
to  exercise  briefly — for  good 
—in  limited  space.  Mostly, 
the  studios  turned  out  drech 

Kanin,  who  had  a  creati 
sweated  and  suffered  under 
of  the  despots.  It  was  all  ' 
for  him  to  recognize  the  giar 
industry  as  windmills,  but 
disastrous  to  tilt  against  the 
ble,  churning  sails  as  agair 
mate  titans.  As  soon  as  he  nia 
he  left  Hollywood  for  fields. i<| 
vorable  to  his  creative  impu  e> 

He  is  not  bitter.  He  is  the  uh 
to  my  knowledge  to  have.i 
word  for  the  late  Harry  Co  i,j 
of  Columbia  Pictures  (nil  ni.  b\ 
can  be  carried  too  far),  e 
bears  no  malice  toward  Sa 
wyn,  who  brought  him  to  Ho  » 
and  bullied  him  mercilessly  d 
guise  of  paternal  concern. 

Kanin  had  served  his  ap  e 


You  can  escape  financial  disaster  by  buying  for  only  $3.00 

ECONOMIC  SURVIVAL  HANDBOOK 

FOR  THE  70'S 


The  "good  old"  United  States  dollar 
may  soon  be  worth  Vi  to  V*  of  its  present 
value.  And  what  took  years  to 
accumulate  can  be  gone  in  days! 

Unless  you're  ready  to  act  now,  the 
money  you  have  accumulated  over  the 
years  can  be  wiped  out  in  a  few  days  or 

weeks. 
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Rush  me  a  copy  of  the  new  book  I 
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$3  plus  50c  for  postage  and  handling,  j 
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Inflation  eats  away  large  chunks  of  your 
bank  account  or  any  assets  you  have  in 
paper  dollars. 

Worse  yet,  inflation  never  stops  eating 
away. 

Right  now,  your  government— and  a  host 
of  others  throughout  the  world— cannot  or 
will  not  do  anything  to  protect  the  value 
and  the  integrity  of  paper  money. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  killing  tax  of 
inflation  is  to  transform  your  "paper  money 
assets"  into  tangible  assets  recognized  and 
traded  as  such  throughout  the  free  world- 


Prices  of  all  commodities  skyrocket  in 
one  year. 

Wheat,  meat,  silver,  copper,  and  lumber- 
all  experienced  dramatic  price  increases 
within  the  last  year. 

Soybeans  went  from  $3.65  per  bushel  to 
$8.60  per  bushel  Gold  from  $89  an  ounce 
to  $180. 


Why  have  prices  gone  wild?  jr 

The  answer  is  inflation. 

Inflation  has  cut  the  value  of  the,, 
dollar  by  66  percent  in  the  past  3 
decades. 

Moreover,  inflation  has  become  ill 
chronic,  self-perpetuating  force  thai 
constantly  upward. 

And  any  investment  program  thaii 
recognize  this  force  will  be  totally  | 
ineffective  in  protecting  the  purcha:' 
power  of  your  capital  and  your  incr 


How  can  you  withstand  inflation? 

The  book  we  are  offering,  "YOUR 
ECONOMIC  SURVIVAL  HANDBOOK 
THE  70'S"  will  tell  you  in  everyday 
language  what  you  must  do  to  prot' 
your  future. 
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le  Life  of 
iptain 
mes  Cook 

,  Beaglehole 

•e  than  800  pages  packed 
information,  and  not  a 
fluous  word.  .  .  .  An  im- 
ely  rich  book." — The  New 
•er.  "A  work  of  superb 
arship." — The  New  York 
s.  "The  long-awaited  defini- 
iography." — The  Los 
les  Times.  "A  highly  read- 
carefully  distilled  life  of  a 
interesting  man." — The  New 
blic.  820  pages,  51  illustra- 
(4  in  color),  and  5  maps. 

$18.50 


Stanford  University  Press 


ans  Wolfgang 
Schumann 

MJDDHISM 

EW  OUTLINE  OF  ITS 
ill  X.S  AMI  srnooi  s 

jiHUMA!NN,  German  Imlolo<;ist  and 
t,  has  returned  to  Pali  and  San- 
irces  for  this  new  piide  through 
field  of  Buddhist  literature.  He 
's  (he  three  mainstreams  of  Bud- 
itid  shows,  eontrary  to  modern 
;rs,  how  the  three  differ  in  ideas 
leals.  The  teachings  are  then  sum- 
.  Buddhism  is  arranged  both  for 
leading  and  for  referenee.  200pp. 
7.9S.  Paper  $2.45.  Just  published. 

B<M>ktt  .  .  .  at  bookstores 

•aid  promptly  from  Quest  Books 
HM,  306  West  Geneva  Road, 
Wheaton,  IL  60187. 
fheosophical  Publishing  House 

"ON,  II,  LONDON  MADRAS 


ship  in  the  theater  as  an  actor  in 
minor  roles,  as  director  of  a  play  that 
failed,  and  as  assistant  to  the  highly 
successful  George  Abbott.  The  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  eat  regularly 
lured  him  to  Hollywood,  and  he 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  movie  direc- 
tor. During  his  tenure  at  the  Gold- 
wyn  studio,  however,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  cameras.  The 
truth  was  that  Goldwyn,  who  had 
signed  him  to  the  usual  one-way,  sev- 
en-year contract,  forgot  why  he  had 
hired  him,  and  hadn't  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  to  do  with  him. 

Their  first  meeting  gave  rise  to  a 
genuine  Goldwynism:  "Sidney  How- 
ard," said  Goldwyn,  in  his  high- 
pitched,  nasal  voice,  "tells  me  you 
are  a  very  clever  genius." 

After  months  in  the  doldrums, 
Kanin  pleaded  to  be  allowed  at  least 
to  direct  screen  tests. 

Goldwyn  exploded:  "Here  you  are, 
getting  the  great  opportunity,  and 
you  want  to  be  a  test  director, 
f  Chrissakes." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  test  direc- 
tor," said  Kanin.  "I  want  to  be  a  di- 
rector." 

"How  can  you  be  a  director? 
You've  never  directed." 

"Well,"  said  Kanin,  "there  was  a 
time  when  Willie  Wyler  and  John 
Ford  and  Leo  McCarey  never  direct- 
ed." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Gold- 
wyn gravely. 

Kanin  finally  managed  to  direct  a 
gem  of  a  picture  on  his  own,  A  Man 
to  Remember,  starring  John  Barry- 
more,  who  was  already  on  the  skids, 
but  who  gave  a  brilliant  performance, 
surprising  everyone  but  Kanin.  Kanin 
was  not  prepared  for  Goldwyn's  re- 
action to  his  "protege's"  success. 

"You  dirty  little  bastard.  You 
dirty,  double-crossing  son-of-a-bitch. 
Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  you 
wanted  to  be  a  director?" 

Memory,  like  facts,  was  blotted 
out  in  Goldwyn's  mind  when  it 
threatened  his  divine  omniscience. 
This,  according  to  William  Wyler, 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  At  that, 
Goldwyn  was  the  best  of  a  bad  lot. 
Compare  him  with  Harry  Cohn,  who 
made  a  virtue  of  his  vulgarity.  "Who 
needs  class?"  he  snarled  at  Kanin, 
who  accused  him  of  lacking  it.  "I've 
got  money.  That's  better  than  class." 

Goldwyn  worshipped  class,  or  what 
he  considered  class,  and  backed  it 
with  his  own  money.  He  respected 
writers,  and  the  roster  of  the  literary 


simple  as 
checkers... 
challenging 

as  chess  ~ 
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TRIPPPLES-the  intriguing  game  of 
feedback  control  and  response 
strategy  created  by  psycho- 
cybernetics  researcher  William  T 
Powers  Unique -can  be  enjoyed  by 
players  of  widely  differing  ages  and 
abilities 

Available  at  better  stores,  or  write: 
Aladdin  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10444, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37210. 


Goose  Down 
Bootees  for 
Frigid  Tootsies 


For  Men 
and  Women 


For  instant  old-fashioned  fireplace  warmth, 
lust  ease  those  chilly  feet  into  the  luxurious 
softness  of  Bauer  Goose  Down  quilted  in  long- 
wearing  Expedition  Nylon.  Soft  leather  sole. 
Insulating  foam  insole.  Specify  shoe  size  and 
we  will  send  a  perfect  fit.  Colors:  0146  Men's 
Taupe,  Red,  Navy;  0149  Women's  Powder  Blue, 
Red,  Navy.  Bootees,  $16.95  postpaid, 

f  Order  Today!  Money  Back  Guarantee!  % 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for 

$  .  (Add  sales  tax  where  applicable.) 

Please  RUSH  my  Goose  Down  Bootees. 

Men's  0146  Cize  Color  

Women's  0149  Size  Color  

Name  


Address- 

Ci: 


ity — 
State- 


Zip- 


□  Send  me  FREE  your  color  catalog  of  over 
1200  exciting  outdoor  products. 


Dept.  PHR,  1737  Airport  Way  S.,  Seattle,  Wa.  98134 
—      —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —      —  —  —  —  ^ 
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350,000  COPIES 


IN  PR'NT 


Michene^ 


Before  you  choose 
consider  what's  not  in 

The  ladder  off  success  doesn't 
necessarily  lead  where  you 
really  want  to  go. 

Instead  of  climbing  over  the  heads  of 
competitors  at  the  office,  maybe  you'd 
be  happier  sharing  in  the  joys  of  humble 
families  or  cheering  lonely  old  folks  or 
bringing  consolation  beyond  words  to 
the  afflicted  in  their  moment  of  grief. 

A  growing  number  of  young  people 
today  are  more  attracted  by  a  lifework 


than  a  lifestyle. 

Find  out  about  the  good  things  that 
are  happening  around  the  country.  Let 
us  mail  you  our  free  newsletter  for 
young  people  interested  in  social  action 
and  religion. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Word  One,  Room  103,  221  West  Madi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

In  our  kind  of  work,  you  start  at  the 
top. 


The  Claretians 

A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY  OF  PRIESTS  AND  BROTHERS 
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BOOKS  

figures  he  hired  is  impre: 
even    approached  Bernan 
whose  supposed  response 
come  a  legend:  "The  difil 
Mr.  Goldwyn,  that  you  are  i| 
only  in  art,  while  I  am  interel 
in  money."  There  was  an  ei 
truth  in  this.  Goldwyn  nevel 
picture  that  he  did  not  ccj 
work  of  art.  Good  taste  waa 
with  him,  but  one  is  irresil 
minded  of  the  television  corr| 
"Star-Kist  doesn't  want  tuna 
taste,  it  wants  tuna  that  tastq" 
Kanin's  on-the-whole  beni 
oir  is  an  antidote  to  thel 
nostalgia    for    the  Hollyw| 
never-was. 


HUMBLE  PIH 

by  Michael  Levenson 


Swiftie  the  Magician,  by 

Gold.  McGraw-Hill,  $6.95. 

Alinsky's  Diamond,  by  T 

Hale.  Lippincott,  $8.95. 

IT  is  an  age  of  sitting  d 
many  fads  and  faddists, 
thodoxies,   private  mytholoa 
much   utopianism,  religiositj 
placed  seriousness,  emotional| 
agance,  such  vulnerability  to  if 
The  temptation  to  satire  ij 
whelming,   and  Herbert  Go 
one,  has  no  inclination  to  resri 
But  Gold,  who  has  set  out 
vide  a  satiric  chronicle  of  the 
succumbs  here  to  his  subject 
He  shares  the  defects  of  the  th 
is  assailing:  writing  about  the 
ficial  and  the  frivolous,  he  wr 
perficially,   frivolously.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  Magician  is  the  inanity  of 
one  in  it — that  they  are  intent 
inane  changes  nothing.  It  ser 
tie  purpose  to  cast  further  ji 
Orange  County,  the  jet  set,  and 
rock  stars.  The  targets  Gold  1 
over  were  already  so  moldy  ai 
tering  they  would  have  fallen  o 
their  own. 

Swiftie  the  Magician  is  afj 
resque  that  moves  not  from  pi 

Michael  Levenson  is  completing  a  nd, 
fidelities. 


?real 


ap  Alaska's  vast  reserves 
itally  needed  energy  resources 

le  preserving  its  unique  environment.  AtlanticRichf  ieldCompany 


place  but  from  fashion  to  fashion. 
Frank  Curtis  is  a  writer/director/ 
producer  of  television  films  who  is 
swept  westward  in  the  wash  of  Six- 
ties' enthusiasm.  Through  no  great 
ambition  but  simply  the  sheer  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  decade,  Curtis 
rises  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  He 
finds  glittering  success  in  Southern 
California;  falls  painfully  in  love  with 
a  girl  half  his  age;  and  agonizes  over 
the  betrayal  of  his  artistic  integrity. 

Gold  is  more  interested  in  the 
droppings  of  history  than  in  history 
itself.  He  has  a  journalist's  tempera- 
ment, and  the  book  is  unrelievedly 
topical.  Curtis  wanders  wide-eyed 
through  a  world  of  New  Frontier  ex- 
otics: amphetamine-injecting  doctors, 
jargon-laden  moguls,  California  girls 
and  their  kinky  sex.  The  Swiftie 
of  the  title  is  a  fashion  designer, 
apostle  to  the  Kennedy-Warhol-Bea- 
tles axis,  an  acquaintance  of  Curtis's 
who  rises,  falls,  and  dies  in  the  course 
of  the  book  and  against  whom  he 
measures  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  cul- 
tural tide. 

Curtis  is  a  man  of  moderate  ambi- 
tions and  appetites,  an  ordinary  man 
in  extraordinary  times,  confronted  on 
every  side  with  passions  out  of  all 
recognizable  scale.  Though  Gold  con- 
sistently makes  the  easy  joke  and  re- 
treats to  smugness,  it  is  in  Curtis's 
bemusement  turning  to  bewilderment 
that  he  strikes  the  single  authentic 
note.  Gold  appears  genuinely  dis- 
turbed at  the  desperate  energy  of  a 
nervous  decade,  the  ceaseless  flitting 
from  one  dogma  to  another,  from 
one  charismatic  leader  to  the  next. 
But  he  makes  no  attempt  to  under- 
stand these  phenomena;  he  is  con- 
tent to  reproduce  them,  making  the 
book  more  a  sociological  than  a  lit- 
erary specimen. 


rpoM  MC  HALE  is  as  relaxed  a  nov- 
lelist  as  any  we  have,  and  that  is  a 
refreshing,  though  limited,  virtue.  It 
certainly  makes  for  readability;  Alin- 
sky,s  Diamond  flows  along  free  from 
any  narrative  tics  or  stylistic  self- 
consciousness,  all  surface  casualness 
and  poise. 

McHale's  hero  is  Francis  Xavier 
Murphy,  an  American  transplanted 
to  southern  France,  who  has  married 
into  the  wealthy  and  distinguished  de 
Bastignac  line.  His  domestic  life  a 
shambles,  Murphy  agrees  to  spend  a 
year  on  a  Catholic  crusade  from 
112  Normandy  to  Jerusalem  in  the  com- 


pany of  a  London  whore  and  her 
pimp,  a  credulous  French  priest,  a 
skeptical  abortionist,  and  a  television 
crew  hired  to  cover  the  proceedings. 
The  crusade  is  a  sham,  a  public  re- 
lations device  intended  to  stimulate 
flagging  interest  in  the  Church.  Mur- 
phy, like  the  others,  is  well  paid  for 
his  deception. 

McHale's  talent  is  for  just  such  an 
absurdly  extravagant  conceit  as  a 
contemporary  pilgrimage  (in  Farra- 
gan's  Retreat  it  was  a  father  sent  to 
assassinate  his  draft-dodging  son). 
Then,  about  a  third  of  the  way  through 
the  novel  there  is  a  sudden  shift  in 
focus.  It  turns  out  that-  the  sham 
crusade  is  itself  a  front  for  the  yet 
more  devious  intentions  of  one  Meyer 
Alinsky,  an  Iowan  Jewish  Machiavel, 
who  has  set  the  whole  affair  in  motion 
in  order  to  smuggle  a  diamond  I  hid- 
den in  a  crucifix )  from  France  to 
Israel,  as  a  gift  to  his  wife  who  has 
lain  comatose  for  twenty  years. 

The  point  of  tension  now  becomes 
the  relation  of  Murphy  to  Alinsky — 
the  one  passive,  disillusioned,  in- 
effectual; the  other  manipulative, 
amoral,  obsessive.  Alinsky  is  full  of 
a  passionate  intensity  (he  murders, 
imprisons,  corrupts);  Murphy  lacks 
all  conviction.  The  process  of  the 
book  is  Murphy's  moral  rehabilita- 
tion accomplished  through  the  nega- 
tive example  of  Alinsky. 


Mc  hale's  murphy  is  of  the  same 
stuff  as  Gold's  Curtis.  They  are 
victims/ observers,  playthings  of  the 
fates  and  fashions,  witnesses  to  their 
own  and  the  world's  disintegration. 
Caught  in  a  world  of  passionate  ex- 
cess, they  are  beset  by  the  same 
dilemmas:  how  to  be  reasonable  in 
the  face  of  hysteria,  how  to  feel  com- 
passion in  the  face  of  pervasive  bru- 
tality, how  to  maintain  coherence  in 
the  face  of  cultural  chaos.  Their  phi- 
losophy, such  as  it  is,  is  this:  in  a  tid- 
al wave,  it  is  better  to  be  a  cork  than 
a  dam. 

This  is  the  new  passivity.  It  is  suc- 
cessor to  the  embattled  innocence  of 
the  Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  Salin- 
ger's rants  and  Ginsberg's  raves.  It 
is  part  of  a  post-New  Frontier,  post- 
Vietnam,  post-New  Left  exhaustion. 
There  is  a  sense  in  these  characters 
of  having  seen  all  things,  felt  all  emo- 
tions, tested  all  beliefs,  taken  all 
drugs,  loved  all  women.  What  re- 
mains is  a  tasteful  self-deprecation 
and  a  distaste  for  extremists. 


Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  ye; 
the  arch  literary  nemesis  a 
complacent  technocrat.  That  1 
changed.  The  adversary  is  nc 
those  who  feel  too  little  bt 
who  feel  too  much — the  Swif 
Alinskys  of  the  world.  Not  in* 
ity  but  hypersensitivity  is  the 
not  complacency  but  fanatici; 
low  gave  early  expression 
mood  in  the  person  of  Sammlt 
and  McHale,  in  their  more 
achievements,  bring  the  attiti 
ther  up  to  date.  In  the  won 
character  in  Gold's  Great  Ai 
Jackpot: 

Every  religion,  every  ideal,  6 
mystical  or  rational  belief  he 
to  disaster  and  murder.  Deep 
ings  delude,  they  make  m, 
and  pain.  They  are  an  exerci 
capacity  beyond  human  capo( 

And  Sammler: 


Once  take  a  stand,  once  drtf 
baseline,  and  contraries  wild 
sail  you.  Declare  for  norml 
and  you  will  be  stormed  by  <* 
rancies.  All  postures  are  mo< 
by  their  opposites. 


tii 
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That  statement  reflects  the 
cultural  schizophrenia  that 
books  depend  upon — a  divisJ 
the  world  into  believers  and 
tics,  junkies  and  straights,  phi 
and  freaks,  exhibitionists  am 
eurs  (half  the  world  in  flagra) 
licto,  the  other  half  at  the  k 
watching).  Gold  and  McHale 
themselves  with  the  sober  ma' 
and  after  all  the  trafficking  in  e." 
both  books  end  in  celebration  < 
pie  domestic  virtues.  The  ai 
lence  is  striking:  the  fascinatio 
things  contemporary  that  ends 
jecting  them  in  the  name  of  a 
decency. 

Swiftie  the  Magician  and  Ali 
Diamond  are  the  limited  ac 
ments  of  authors  who  acknov 
their  limitations,  who  are  cone 
not  with  pushing  the  novel  t 
new    aesthetic    frontiers    but  j 
getting  on  in  the  enterprise  of  m\ 
writing.  They  are  not  risk-t<1p; 
they  are  well  immersed  in  the  l'a 
stream,  and  because  of  that,  Gol 
McHale  probably  reveal  as  mu 
anyone  the  state  of  their  art.  jp 
these  new  books  point  up  is  a  gi 
drift  toward  cosmopolitanism,! 
tiousness,  and  casualness,  towar 
topical  and  the  urban,  the  noi 
sustained  flirtation  with  the  woi 


ial  section  on  Bicentennial  celebrations 


ardly  surprising  that  Amer- 
rty  is  often  a  license  for  self- 
le  and  special  interests.  What 
'sing  is  that  so  many  unself- 
ricans  are  still  willing  to  fight 
on,  injustice,  bigotry,  prob- 
and all  the  other  shoddy  ef- 
runaway  power  in  this  coun- 
e  purpose  of  Networks  is 
connect  such  people  so  they 
ve  to  fight  alone.  This  space 
letin  board  for  anyone  who 
pport,  or  can  offer  advice,  in 
•g  any  honorable  effort  to 

the  quality  of  U.S.  life — 
in  politics,  the  arts,  business, 
■cation,  or  environment, 
u  send  us  a  brief  inquiry 
r  report  on  such  efforts,  in- 
your  own,  we  will  post  it  here 
benefit  of  others  across  the 

If  for  some  reason  we  are 
|  to  use  your  letter,  we  will 
it  you  in  direct  contact  with 
i ho  can  help.  Kindly  limit 
ntribution  to  200  words  or 
not  send  propaganda  or  corn- 
advertising.  Please  address 
respondence  to  Networks, 
I  Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
\w  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

nonth,  because  preparations 
nation's  200th  birthday  are 

shift  into  high  gear,  we  have 
jremy  Rifkin  of  the  People's 
inial  Commission  to  be  guest 
:  Networks.  The  PBC  is  a  non- 
iblic  organization  founded  in 

Rifkin  and  a  few  friends  to 
timulate  a  renewed  under- 
;  of,  and  commitment  to,  the 
itic  ideals  that  shaped  the 

America."  The  group  was 

Rifkin  explained,  because 
ral  government's  own  Amer- 
:volution  Bicentennial  Com- 

seemed  to  be  leading  the 
ion  away  from  the  true  rev- 
ry  and  democratic  principles 
,  and  toward  a  financial  coup 
andful  of  corporations.  The 
collapsed  after  The  Progres- 
sed an  expose  co-written  by 
>f  its  pecuniary  interests,  and 
ately  run,  privately  financed 
■came  the  leading  Bicenten- 
;anization. 

ir,  Rifkin  describes  what  the 


PBC  hopes  to  accomplish  and  what 
its  national  and  local  branches  are 
doing.  If  you  would  like  to  get  in- 
volved in  it,  or  need  help  in  setting 
up  an  organization  of  your  own, 
write  to  the  People's  Bicentennial 
Commission,  Suite  1010,  1346  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Rifkin:  The  past  ten  years  have  left 
millions  of  us  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. A  disastrous  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  race  riots,  political  assassina- 
tions, environmental  trauma,  urban 
decay,  political  corruption,  mush- 
rooming inflation,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  President  have  all  badly  af- 
fected the  nation's  psyche.  Frankly, 
the  future  well-being  of  our  country 
depends  on  how  we  define  what 
America  stands  for.  To  do  this,  we 
ought  to  reach  back  to  the  origins 
of  the  Republic  to  see  where  we  have 
come  from. 

It  is  fortunate,  really,  that  this 
"identity  crisis"  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  Americans  are  observing 
the  two-year  celebration  ( 1974-76 ) 
of  the  founding  of  our  country.  The 
Bicentennial  is  a  monumental  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  aims  and  goals. 
We  can  use  it  to  reclaim  the  dem- 
ocratic vision  first  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  can 
repledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

The  PBC  operates  on  national  and 
local  levels.  The  national  group  prints 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  publishes 
books,  provides  speakers,  produces 
radio  and  TV  programs,  and  helps  di- 
rect local  protests  and  social  action 
encounters.  Local  groups  are  encour- 
aged to  design  their  own  programs, 
ranging  from  theater  and  art  shows 
to  pamphleteering  and  marching. 

At  least  935  radio  stations  have 
agreed  to  broadcast  our  one-minute 
spots  called  "The  Voice  of  76."  And 
120  of  the  country's  330  TV  stations 
have  promised  to  show  a  similar  vis- 
ual series,  some  all  the  way  through 
to  July  4,  1976. 

Our  news  service  contributes  to 
over  14,000  publications.  Our  bibli- 
ography listing  films  and  books  that 
explore  major  themes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  is  available  on  re- 


WINE  TALK 


by  Austin,  Nichols 


At  Chateau  Bouscaut,  (hey  do  not 
believe  in  putting  youn^  wine  in 
old  casks. 

Chateau  Bouscaut  is  one  of  the  few 
chateaux  in  its  classification  that  matures 
each  vintage  exclusively  in  new  casks  of 
Limousin  oak. The  Limousin  is  rare  and 
costly,  but  it  helps  impart  to  the  wine  an 
unmistakable  flavor  and  a  better  bal- 
ance. Also,  Bordeaux  lore  has  it  that  the 
wine  "falls  bright "  sooner  and  "lives' 
longer  when  aged  in  new  oak. 

At  Austin,  Nichols,  long  years  of 
wine-tasting  have  taught  us  to  respect 
these,  the  finer  points  of  wine-making. 
For  we  have  learned  that  attention  to 
detail  makes  the  difterence  between 
just  "good"  wine  and  an  unusually 
supple,  soft  red  Graves  such  as 
Chateau  Bouscaut. 

Aging  in  new  oak  is  part  of  what 
makes  Chateau  Bouscaut  red  a  truly 
superior  product.  And  careful  selec- 
tions like  Bouscaut  are  what  makes 
Austin,  Nichols  the  world's  foremost 
importer  ot  tine  Bordeaux  wines 
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A  Selection  of  Pencil-signed  and  Numbered  Origh 
Graphics  by  Prominent  Contemporary  Artists 


EACH  PRINT  IS  ESPECIALLY  COMMISSIONED  IN 
EDITIONS  OF  100 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  recognized  as  the  foremost 
publisher  of  books  on  the  fine  arts,  has  commis- 
sioned these  editions  as  the  best  of  contemporary 
living  art.  Special  plates  were  prepared  from  the 
artist's  original  work.  Once  the  printing  of  100 
copies  was  completed,  the  plates  were  destroyed. 
The  preparation  of  the  plates  and  the  printings  were 
executed  under  the  most  careful  supervision  to 
warrant  the  artist's  signature  and  to  assure  the 
same  high  standard  of  craftsmanship  which  has 
made  the  Abrams  art  books  famous  throughout 
the  world. 


"UNTITLED" 

original  lithograph  by  RufinoTamayo 


"HOMMAGE  A  STRAVINSKY"  "DREAMS  OF  EXILE"  "INFINITY  FIELD" 

original  lithograph  by  Sonia  Delaunay  original  silkscreen  by  Romare  Bearden  original  silkscreen  by  Theodoros  Stam 


"STUDENTS  WALKING" 

original  etching  by  Isabel  Bishop 


"TWO  FIGURES" 

original  black  and  white  lithograph  by  Willem  de  Kooning 


JE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SELECT 
HE  BEST  OF  TODAY'S  ART 

it  be  the  works  of  the  masters  of 
e  contemporary  artists,  owning  a 
idition  print  from  a  prominent 
n  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
es  you  have  ever  made,  one  of 
idest  investments,  or  both, 
/ere  original  limited-edition  prints 
the  first  place? 

'eryone  can  know  the  joy  of  owning 
lal  painting  by  one  of  the  world's 
By  special  arrangement,  artists 
Dwed  limited  printings  in  flawless 
:tion  of  their  original  works,  which 
i  hand-signed  and  numbered  to 
ieir  quality  and  to  preserve  their 
ity.  Thus,  at  reasonable  cost,  art 
an  experience  the  emotional  re- 
iving with  art  unequalled  in  blend 
sensitivity  of  design.  You  can 
the  heritage  of  the  art  of  our  time 
part  of  its  perpetuation, 
print  in  this  offering  has  been 
l  selected  as  the  best  example  of 
that  has  made  each  artist  famous, 
s  unsurpassed  use  of  brilliant  soar- 
's in  Paul  Jenkins's  "Aviary"  to 
amayo's  "Untitled,"  a  statement 
ssive  power  derived  from  Tamayo's 
Indian  heritage,  you  will  be  living 
best  works  of  these  contemporary 


Each  artist  in  this  offering  has  a  biogra- 
phy of  exhibitions  in  the  finest  galleries 
and  art  museums  throughout  the  world. 
Showings  in  such  museums  and  galleries 
as  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  The  Stedelijk 
Museum  in  Amsterdam,  The  Tel  Aviv 
Museum,  the  Janis  and  the  Wildenstein 
galleries  in  New  York,  and  others,  have 
served  to  establish  a  collector's  value  for 
the  artist's  works  that  can  be  applied  to 
your  own  signed  and  numbered  prints. 

THE  ABRAMS  ART  BOOKS— FREE  WITH 
EACH  PRINT  PURCHASED 

If  you  select  one  of  these  prints,  we  will 
send  you  at  no  additional  cost  whatsoever, 
a  corresponding  Abrams  art  book  worth 
$35.00  or  more  in  any  museum  shop  or 
bookstore.  Abrams  art  books  are  the 
most  complete  monographs  available 
anywhere  on  each  artist.  Each  book  is 
itself  a  collector's  item  that  will  make  a 
perfect  companion  to  your  art  collection. 

WILLEM  DE  KOONING  by  Harold  Rosen- 
berg. 

222  illustrations,  67  in  full  color.  296  pages. 

RUFINO  TAMAYO  by  Emily  Genauer. 

143  illustrations,  56  in  full  color.  196  pages. 

ARDON  by  Michele  Vishney. 

208  illustrations,  50  in  full  color,  228  pages. 


REUVIN  RUBIN  by  Sarah  Wilkinson. 
290  illustrations,  119  in  full  color. 
252  pages. 

ROMARE  BEARDEN:  THE  PREVALENCE 

OF  RITUAL  by  M.  Bunch  Washington. 

93  illustrations,  51  in  full  color.  236  pages. 

PAUL  JENKINS  by  Albert  E.  Elsen. 
171  illustrations.  288  pages. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ART  by  H.  H. 

Aronson.  1,393  illustrations,  664  pages. 

MUSEUM-QUALITY  FRAMES 

These  prints  are  also  available  with 
brushed  metal  frames  and  distortion-free 
plexiglas  facings  similar  to  those  seen  in 
museum  and  gallery  exhibits.  For  an  addi- 
tional price  of  $36.95,  our  framing  service 
will  custom-fit  and  ship  your  print  com- 
pletely framed  and  ready  for  hanging. 

30-DAY  APPROVAL  PERIOD 

Any  of  these  graphic  originals  are  yours  to 
live  with  in  your  home — on  approval.  If 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  your 
selection,  return  your  print  to  us  within  30 
days  of  the  receipt  of  your  order  and  we 
will  promptly  refund  your  money. 


rS  MAGAZINE  COMPANY, 
ve.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

;end  me  these  original  graphics  on  approval:  (circle  price 
sr  unframed) 

'NIGHT  PRAYER" 

22"  Edition  100  $250.  framed  $286.95 

IMAGE  A  STRAVINSKY" 

'  x  241/2"  Edition  100   $350.  framed  $386.95 

IDENTS  WALKING" 

151/2"  Edition  100  $150.  framed  $186.95 

ARY"  30V4"  x  22V*"  Edition  100  $300.  framed  $336.95 

IAMS  OF  EXILE" 

'  x  22"  Edition  100  $250.  framed  $286.95 

"ITLED"  22"  x  30" 
IN  ITY  FIELD" 

221/2"  Edition  100   $150. 

IE  ROOSTER" 

22"  Edition  100  $350.  framed  $386.95 

D  FIGURES"  22"  x  30"  Edition  100  ....$350.  framed  $386.95 


Edition  100  $400.  framed  $436.95 

framed  $186.95 


I  enclose  full  payment  by  check:  Total  amount  $, 


Please  bill  my  □  BankAmericard 

□  Master  Charge  (my  4-digit  Interbank  #  is  .  .) 


My  credit  card  number  is_ 
Name  


.Expiration  date 


Address. 
City  


-State 


-Zip- 


Signature  _ 


(please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery) 

Please  send  me  FREE  with  the  order  of  a  print,  the  following 
book(s)  (limited  to  one  book  per  print  purchased) 

□  WILLEM  DE  KOONING    □  RUFINO  TAMAYO    □  ARDON 

□  REUVIN  RUBIN    □  ROMARE  BEARDEN    fj  PAUL  JENKINS 

□  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ART 


A  Tiger 
by  the  Tail 

Parenting  in  a  Troubled  Society 

Kenneth  R.  Greenberg,  Ph.D. 

A  clinical  psychologist  counsels 
parents  on  how  to  foster  consistent 
behavior  in  their  children  by  rein- 
forcing adult-child  role  identities  to 
cope  with  changing  social  condi- 
tions. A  timely,  tested  guide  to  child 
rearing  from  birth  to  marriage.  $7;95 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 

Nelson-Hall  Publishers 

325  W.  Jackson.  Chicago  60606 


PICTURE  BOOK  OF  SEXUAL  LOVE 


Picture 
Book 

s,exual 

Love 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
practical  books  on  physical 
love  ever  published  Over 
195  photographs  in  color  and 
black-and-white  of  a  young 
nude  couple  in  a  variety  of 
pre-coital  and  coital  posi- 
tions Explores  the  whole 
field  of  physical  love,  includ- 
ing the  building  of  sexual 
power  sexual  stimulation, 
techniques  for  building  up 
passion  and  much  more  Over 
225.000  hard-bound  copies 
sold  ai  $15  00  now  available 
in  soil  cover  for  just  $5  00 
320  pages  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back 


Send  $5  00  to  Adam  &  Evo 
Dopt  ha  io  .  105  N  Columbia.  Chapel  Hill.  N  C  27514 


DO  YOU  RECOGNIZE 
THE  BEST 
DICTIONARY? 

The  outstanding  college  dictionary  ought  to 
stand  out  from  the  crowd.  So  we've  given  the  up- 
dated 1974  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary,  Second 
College  Edition,  a  new  look.  The  guality  dictionary 
long  acclaimed  by  scholars,  critics,  writers  and 
educators  as  the  clearest  and  easiest  to  use  is  now 
easier  to  recognize.  The  best  is  also  the  most,  be- 
cause it  has  more  pages,  more  entries,  more  new 
words  and  phrases  than  any  other  college  dictionary. 
Look  for  it  at  your  bookseller's.  Recognize  the  best. 


>s-p. 
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COLLINS  (D  WORLD 

2080  West  117th  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44111 
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quest.  By  the  end  of  1975, 
have  published  nine  books 
own  (to  be  sold  in  bookstore  i 

stores,  etc.),  including  a  g 
citizen  participation,  a  book 
tations  from  the  Founding 
and  Mothers,  scholarly  studio 
Revolution,  and  a  manifesto 
concentration  of  economic  p<  , 
contemporary  America. 

The  national  PBC  has  prej 
kit  that  includes  a  source  b 
'  Community  Programs  for 
ph;'s   Bicentennial;""   special  , 
guides  for  both  students  and 
ers;  a  guide  designed  for  yourv  ^jj 
our  book  of  Revolutionary 
tions;  a  magazine  of  Amcric, 
tory;   posters  and  buttons; 
year's  subscription  to  our  newt 
Common  Sense.  The  kit  cost} 

A  second  kit,  called  "In  the, 
and  Hearts  of  the  People,"  del 
for  libraries,  schools,  and  adult  slba 
groups  contains  eight  large  jg  i|Ei 
based  on  Revolutionary  slogan 
writings,  thirty  reproductions  oi  in 
olution-era  engravings,  a  col]  jn 
of  headlines  describing  the  y  : 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  j  ws 
tensive  syllabus  and  study  guidt?  k. 
piled  by  PBC  senior  historia) 
Page  Smith.  This  kit  costs  $2G\ 

Local    PBCs    and  indepej 
groups  have  sprung  up  acrosjta- 
country,  almost  competing  will, 
other  in  imaginative  Bicentenni 
te  p  <ses.  Our  own  activities  inO 

•  In  Boston,  a  rally  of  over  2 
people  on  the  200th  annivers 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  to 
oil  profiteering; 

•  In  Philadelphia,  meetings  bel 
labor    union    officials  and 
members  to  devise  ways  of  ino 
ing  worker  participation  and 
ocratic,   on-the-job  decision- 

ing; 

•  In  Detroit,  production  of  spil 
feature  programs  for  a  local 
vision  station; 

•  In  Long  Island,  a  fight  over 
rate  increases; 

•  In  Harrisburg,  an  arts  fes' 
based  on  a  Bicentennial  theme 

•  In  Knoxville,  Ky.,  a  camp 
against  the  strip-mining  pol 
of  the  major  coal  firms; 

•  In  Champaign-Urbana,  111.,  a 
study  courses  on  America's  1 
lutionary  heritage; 

•  In  Buffalo,  collecting  signal 
supporting  the  principles  of 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  first  R 
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I  nen  and  women  have  every- 
I  aken  the  initiative  to  start 
q  projects.  Some  of  the  enter- 
e've  heard  about  are: 

5nts  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  put 
jlay  dramatizing  the  anguish 
o  real  families — Tory  and 
)t — torn  by  having  to  choose 
en  loyalty  to  authority  and 
se  of  human  rights, 
ennsylvania,  muralist  Toni 
dale    is    transforming  the 

sides  of  old  buildings  into 
ssions  of  the  neighborhood's 
y  and  its  hopes  for  the  future, 
rmont  filmmaker  named  Jay 
n  is  producing  a  documen- 
on  the  state's  most  famous 
utionary  heroes,  Ethan  Allen 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
i're  planning  an  art-related 
:t,  you  might  be  able  to  get 
:ial  backing  for  it  from  The 
nal  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

has  targeted  money  espe- 
for  Bicentennial  efforts  for 
:xt  two  years. 
Education 

sumption  College  in  Worces- 
lass.,  English  professor  Mi- 
True  has  put  together  a  slide 
with  commentary,  on  Ameri- 
iterary  radicals.  It's  called, 
nas  Jefferson  to  Allen  Gins- 
1776-1976." 

William  James  Association  in 
Cruz,  Calif.,  has  established 
nny  University"  (one-cent  ad- 
>n  fee)  for  the  Bicentennial; 
p  past  year,  "PU"  has  con- 
d  over  125  sessions  on  the 
ican  Revolution,  bringing  to- 
r  over  a  thousand  people, 
■w  York's  Lower  East  Side,  a 
roots  group,  the  Center  on 
-American  History,  is  writ- 

WANTED 

lation  on  rapscallions,  hood- 
rs,    creeps,    jerks,  grifters, 
als,  strong  men,  hit  men,  con 
and  bad  men.  Sweet  people 
adhere  to  principles  arising 
truth,  beauty,  and  light  need 
>ply.  We  want  tales  of  villainy, 
dness,  deceit,  duplicity,  and 
Mty.  We  want  the  dirt  from 
lady  side  of  the  street.  We 
the  lowdown  on  the  ins  and 
if  evil:  who  are  the  ten  worst 
i  alive  today?  what  are  the 
deeds  ever  committed?  who 
most  memorable  scoundrel 
ever  encountered?  Send  your 
ome  screed  to  Dept.  of  Bad- 
/VRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Mag- 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
'ork  10016. 


ing  the  story  of  the  immigration 
and  settlement  of  Orientals  in 
America. 

•  An  organization  called  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Debates  has  set  up 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(1625  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
20036),  to  promote  debates  among 
college-  and  high-school-age  peo- 
ple on  contemporary  issues,  using 
the  perspectives  of  1776. 

Religion 

•  The  National  Council  of  Churches' 
Ecumenical  Task  Force  on  the  Bi- 
centennial, and  Project  FOR- 
WARD '76  have  come  up  with 
pamphlets,  guides,  and  media  ma- 
terials designed  to  get  the  nation's 
churches  and  synagogues  involved 
in  the  Bicentennial.  The  address  of 
both  groups  is  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Special  Groups 

•  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
constructed  several  traveling  ex- 
hibits featuring  Revolutionary  era 
art,  artifacts,  and  documents.  The 
displays  are  being  shown  across 
the  country  at  museums,  schools, 
and  shopping  centers.  For  a  cata- 
logue detailing  the  exhibits,  fees, 
and  schedules,  write:  Traveling  Ex- 
hibition Service,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

•  The  National  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Council  of  America 
has  launched  a  campaign  called, 
"Child  Care  '76;  Birthday  Parties 
Are  for  Kids,"  aimed  at  formation 
of  a  lobby  of  American  parents  to 
press  for  nationally  organized,  but 
community  controlled,  child-care 
services  by  1976.  For  information 
about  this  door-to-door  effort,  con- 
tact: Child  Care  '76, 1012  14th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


For  more  information  or  ad- 
dresses of  the  nearest  PBC 
group,  write  to  the  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  Copies  of 
the  PBC  book,  Americas  Birth- 
day: A  Planning  and  Activity 
Guide  for  Citizens'  Participa- 
tion During  the  Bicentennial 
Years  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
1974),  can  be  purchased  at 
bookstores  or  from  Harper's 
Magazine  for  $3.95,  plus  50 
cents  for  postage  and  handling. 
Send  your  check  or  money  or- 
der to  Networks,  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Edwin  Newman 
Strictly  Speaking 

Wiil  America 
be  the  Death  of  English? 

"An  enlightening  and  amusing 
look  at  what  is  'eventuating'  in 
the  English  language  today, 
by  the  veteran  NBC-TV 

newSCaSter."-Pub//s/)e/-s  Weekly 

A  Book-of-the-Month^Bfc^$7.95 

Club  selection 


NOTIONS  >4ND  LOTIONS 
LATEX  AND  LEATHER  wk 

THE  RNK  PUSSYCAT  BOUTIQUE  A\ 
SEND  $3.00  FOR  CATALOGUE  111 
P0.421H  •  REGO  RARK.N.Y 11374  V 


A  Time  to  Choose* 

AMERICA'S  ENERGY  FUTURE 

America's  remaining  energy  options  are 
exposed  tc  public  view  in  this  long- 
awaited  Final  Report  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's two  year,  four  million  dollar 
ENERGY  POLICY  PROJECT. 

'at  your  bookstore 

$10.95 
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CHARLES  CREEK, 
MARYLAND,  1953 
by  Lance  Morrow 

Charles,  on  Charles  Creek, 
and  Captain  Jack:  that  Negro  summer 
we  planted  prizes  among  the  tobacco, 
we  played  the  numbers  with  pennies, 
we  rode  the  mare  three  miles 
to  Chink's  Roadhouse  and  dreamed  up 
In  thday  combinations  for  the  jackpot, 
the  three  of  us  riding  the  slow  pines 
on  her  broad  and  stoic  horseflesh. 
Her  hooves  on  the  Chesapeake  oyster-shell 
roadbed  clicked  like  a  dreamy  taxi's  meter 
past  the  lumbermill,  abandoned,  the  scrub, 
loblolly.  Copperheads  dozed  in  the  ruins. 
*'!,>\sily  raised  their  heads  like  cats. 

We  fetched  crabs  up  lo  the  skiff 

by  merely  trailing  a  knotted  cord 

that  they  bit  blindly,  like  a  dog  on  an  ankle 

Hauled  them  up:  pale  bluebellies, 

succulent,  licemonsters  from  the  weeds. 

Black  smells:  coal  oil,  flour,  beans, 

your  tenant's  shack;  your  sister  took 

the  slops  just  after  dawn  to  the  cornfield. 

^  our  father  bucked  the  mare  to  breaking, 

her  wild  helix  of  piss  snapping 

like  a  yellowsnake,  you  were  so  proud — 

the  wild  horse's  eye,  her  stout  gray 

bruteflesh  storming  like  surf  beneath 

your  father's  drunk  black  mastery. 


THEY  MADE  YOU  AN  OFFER 
by  Carol  McCormmach 

The  night  arrives.  You  won't  be 

stopped  by  searchlights  planted  in  the  jardinieres 

or  told  of  a  telephone  call  that  awaits  you 

in  the  farthest  office.  Watch  your  smile 

and  wind  your  watch,  however;  the  moon 

is  a  white,  impartial  fist,  and  palm  trees  torn 

from  their  native  languor  lurch  as  proof 

right  under.  In  the  ballroom 

trumpets  kiss  the  fluted 

hem  of  Valentino  and  meander  out  of  doors 
where  hired  borzois  circulate  with  trays  of  julep 
and  a  fawn  unfurls.  Here  the  music 
quickens,  frays  tuxedos  angled  at  roulette, 
grazes  terrace  after  terrace  and  collapses  in  a  swoo 
against  the  voluptuous  ankles  of  cupids  eternally 
drooling.  In  your  pocket  is  the  speech 
they  will  persuade  you  to  improvise 
when  every  toast  has  made  the  rounds  and  eyes  her 
to  cloud  above  the  cliff's  edge — wedged  below, 
a  city  fills  its  ragged  lung  and  bellows. 
They  will  count  on  you  to  reinstate  cornets: 
and  when  the  first  heads  turn,  should  you  refuse? 
A  sigh  will  spread,  an  appetite, 
drawing  with  it  all  the  artful 

inclinations  ripening  in  torchlight;  and  as  the  whit 
perfumed  arms  flutter  toward  you,  would  it  be  far-f 
to  call  them  poignant?  Burrow  for  an  answer 
while  the  fingers  of  the  women  refine  their  alarm 
beneath  a  distraction  of  crystal.  Burrow 
while  the  wolfhounds  defer, 
one  among  them  placing  dogwood  at  your  feet 
and  backing  off,  its  growl  a  simple  coincidence. 
Looking  up,  you  weigh  the  night  in  stone,  in  silk, 
arch  upon  arch,  a  fortune  in  triangles.  Each  nose  j, 
and  trembles.  Now  is  the  moment.  And  now — 
And  now,  your  smile  begins. 
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te  Road 

you've  been  standing 
desolate  highway  for 
or  two  or  three,  stick- 
tired  thumb  out  at  the 
i  that  pass  you  by. 
some  sympathetic  soul 
>'U  snatch  up  your  bags, 
ie  open  door,  and  hop 
tnting  thank  you,  thank 
ik  you,  glory  be. 
ou  have  a  choice.  You 
along  in  silence,  ignor- 
savior  and  looking  out 
ow,  or  you  can  talk, 
c  a  few  questions,  listen 
d  show  that  you  care, 
sarn  something  you 
learn  from  that  closed 
friends  back  home, 
didn't  hit  the  road  last 
Q  the  express  intention 
ening  my  education.  I 

0  get  from  Hanover, 
oipshire,  to  Missoula, 
,  for  free,  and  each 
litched  a  ride  with  was 
means  to  that  end.  But 
:alized  that  the  fellow 
e  was  someone. 

ah.  been  driving  trucks 
me?"  I  asked  the  first 
/ho  picked  me  up. 
ah,  twenty  years.  Driv- 
aising  tropical  fish." 
v" 

1  got  forty  tanks  of 
fish.   Raise   'em  and 

•as  interesting,  I  had  to 
)  I  pursued  it.  "That 
ke  a  tricky  business," 

es,"  the  trucker  agreed, 
"ish  are  always  dying 
md  some  of  them  cost 
y  bucks  apiece." 
■abitch!" 

yeah,   if  that  water's 
the  kids  stick  their 
i  or  something,  those 
ight  off.  Matter  of  fact 
— I   looked  over  at 
iys  look  at  your  drivers 
ilk — "one  time  I  found 
pissing  in  the  tanks, 
what  I  did  with  that 

no,"  I  said,  watching 
his  hands  off  the  steer- 
I  to  show  me. 
igled  him  with  my  bare 

end  of  that  ride  I  had 
all   I'll  ever  need  to 
out  tropical  fish,  and 
day  I  learned  how  to 
stock-car  races  from 
a  350-pound  veteran 
d  hardly  fit  behind  the 


wheel  of  his  station  wagon  but 
had  won  races  all  over  the 
country  driving  cars  and  rails 
(long,  stripped-down  contrap- 
tions that  accelerate  to  235  mph 
in  100  feet). 

"You  mean  you  haven't  heard 
of  me?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Well,  you  know,  never 
followed  racing  much." 

"I  was  big  time  before  I  quit," 
Big  Bill  told  me.  "I  was  winning 
$100,000  a  year  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old.  Been  on  the 
covers  of  racing  magazines." 

"You  must  have  been  damn 
good,"  I  said.  Flattery  never 
hurts. 

"Oh,  no.  I  just  cheated." 
"What?" 

"Yeah,  sure.  I'd  jerk  forward 
before  the  starting  gun,  throw 
the  other  drivers  off,  shit  like 
that.  I  was  the  villain.  People 
would  come  to  see  me  lose. 
They'd  boo  me  all  the  way  and 
then  I'd  win  and  they'd  come 
back  again  just  hoping." 

One  morning  I  hitched  a  ride 
from  an  ex-con  turned  hippie 
freak.  He'd  just  finished  a  ten- 
year  stint  in  a  federal  prison, 
he  said,  and  after  a  while  I 
mustered  the  courage  to  ask 
why. 

"I  was  labeled  'incorrigible' 
at  the  age  of  twelve,"  he  said. 
"They  put  me  in  a  reform 
school.  I  ran  away  and  they  put 
me  in  another.  When  I  was 
eighteen  they  threw  me  in  jail." 

"Just  for  running  away?" 

"Yeah,  but  by  that  time  I'd 
pulled  off  sixty  safe  jobs,  too." 

"Oh,  well,  you  don't  look  like 
a  criminal  now,"  I  said,  feeling 
stupid. 

"Don't  bet  on  it.  If  there  was 
$1,000  lying  in  an  open  cash 
register,  and  I  thought  I  could 
get  away  with  it,  I  would." 

"But  why?"  I  sputtered.  "You 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  jail, 
do  you?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  wouldn  t 
you  do  the  same,  if  you  thought 
you  wouldn't  get  caught?" 

I  grinned  ruefully  and  nod- 
ded. He  was  right;  some  people 
just  look  for  that  chance  more 
than  others. 

The  closer  I  got  to  Montana, 
the  more  miraculous  these  peo- 
ple seemed.  They  trusted  me,  a 
stranger,  and  they  opened  them- 
selves to  me.  Somehow  an  af- 
finity developed  during  every 
ride,  an  affinity  that  grew  be- 
cause I  was  grateful  for  their 
kindness,  and  they  were  grateful 
for  my  concern  with  their  lives. 
By  the  time  the  ride  was  over, 


I  knew  them  well;  the  driver 
had  become  a  friend.  Usually 
we  exchanged  addresses. 

The  last  night  of  the  journey 
was  the  best.  A  young  guy  who 
had  quit  the  Navy  the  week  be- 
fore picked  me  up  in  his  van 
and  took  me  from  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota,  to  Gillette,  Wyo- 
ming. He  told  me  about  sub- 
marines, how  they  work,  and 
how  he  repaired  them  when 
they  didn't  work.  On  the  way 
we  picked  up  three  beautiful 
girls  hitching  to  Yellowstone, 
and  that  night  we  camped  in 
the  Badlands.  It  was  raining,  so 
we  tied  tarps  together  around 
a  picnic  table.  The  girls  made 
pea  soup  for  dinner,  and  we 
celebrated  our  fleeting  friend- 
ship with  Southern  Comfort, 
feeling  like  a  family  headed 
west  in  a  covered  wagon.  It 
didn't  matter  that  we  would 
never  see  each  other  again.  It 
was  enough  that  our  lives  had 
by  chance  merged  for  one  good 
time. 

Looking  back  on  that  night,  I 
realized  that  I  had  hitched  thirty 
rides  since  New  Hampshire. 
And  those  had  been  thirty  ad- 
ventures, in  six  short  days,  for 
free.       — Michael  Shnayerson 

Michael  Shnayerson,  a  Dartmouth 
student,  spent  the  summer  working 
for  a  newspaper  in  Montana. 


It  has  often  been  said — and 
though  it  is  becoming  platitudi- 
nous it  is  nonetheless  true — 
that  only  through  space-flight 
can  mankind  find  a  permanent 
outlet  for  its  aggressive  and 
pioneering  instincts.  The  desire 
to  reach  the  planets  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  desire  to  see 
what  is  over  the  next  hill. 

— Arthur  C.  Clarke 
The  Exploration  of  Space,  1952 


Allons!  We  must  not  stop  here! 

However  sweet  these  laid-up 
stores — however  convenient 
this  dwelling,  we  cannot 
remain  here, 

However  sheltered  this  port,  and 
however  calm  these  waters, 
we  must  not  anchor  here, 

However  welcome  the 

hospitality  that  surrounds  us, 
we  are  permitted  to  receive  it 
but  a  little  while. 

—Walt  Whitman 
"Poem  of  the  Road" 
Leaves  of  Grass,  1860 


At  age  fifty  I  hitchhiked  with 
my  twenty-one-year-old  son, 
Marc,  from  our  suburban  Detroit 
home  to  six  Eastern  cities.  I  was 
arrested,  reviled,  and  scorned  by 
the  Establishment,  but  the  cost 
to  my  middle-class  dignity  was 
small  compared  to  what  I  re- 
ceived: I  discovered  my  son  as 
a  first-rate  human  being. 

Marc  goaded  me  into  the 
nine-day  trip.  It  was  during  one 
of  the  few  relaxed  conversations 
we'd  had  since  he'd  left  for  col- 
lege. "There  are  other  worlds 
that  you  and  your  fat-cat  friends 
know  nothing  about,"  he  said. 
"Come  find  out  what  it's  like  to 
live  on  the  fringe.  You  might 
learn  something." 

What  I  learned  was  not  new 
in  the  sum  of  man's  knowledge, 
I  suppose,  but  it  was  new  to  me. 

I  learned  that  lower-class  peo- 
ple are  ingenuous  souls  who  are 
treated  shabbily  and  cheated  at 
nearly  every  turn.  Yet  they  are 
remarkably  resilient,  cheerful, 
and  generous.  And  when  mis- 
fortune comes  to  their  disor- 
dered lives  they  accept  it  fatal- 
istically, having  known  all  along 
that  it  was  inevitable. 

I  learned  that  it  is  easy  to 
adapt  psychologically  to  the  role 
of  the  outsider  and  to  shout 
obscenities  at  authoritarian  fig- 
ures so  dedicated  to  upholding 
their  concept  of  law  and  order 
that  they  care  little  about  hu- 
manity. 

I  learned  again  to  trust  an- 
other person  completely,  as 
Marc  and  I  stood  alone  in  a 
hostile  world.  And  in  this  in- 
stance— for  the  first  time  in  our 
relationship — it  was  he  who  was 
strong  and  I  who  was  weak  as 
we  moved  through  a  nether 
land  that  he  had  conquered  and 
that  I  feared. 

Most  of  all,  though,  I  learned 
that  a  man  had  emerged  from 
the  child  I  had  nurtured.  Along 
sunlight-bright  highways,  in  dim 
taverns,  and  in  cheerless  hotel 
rooms  we  endlessly  batted  ideas 
back  and  forth,  each  exploring 
and  challenging  the  mind  of 
the  other,  as  equals  with  dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

It  has  been  two  years  since 
we  took  the  trip,  and  Marc  has 
been  home  for  only  three  short 
visits.  Nevertheless,,  we  have 
managed  each  time  to  pick  up 
the  feeling  of  closeness  we  had 
then.  May  the  bonds  forged  on 
our  journey  remain.  I  think  they 
will.  — Robert  Matson 


Robert  Matson  teaches  at  the  Cran- 
brook  Schools. 
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THE  HUNT 


It  was  of  the  men,  not  white  nor  black  nor  red  but  men,  hunters, 
with  the  will  and  hardihood  to  endure  and  the  humility  and  skill 
to  survive,  and  the  dogs  and  the  bear  and  deer  juxtaposed  and 
reliefed  against  it,  ordered  and  compelled  by  and  within  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  ancient  and  unremitting  contest  according  to  the  an- 
cient and  immitigable  rules  which  voided  all  regrets  and  brooked 
no  quarter;— the  best  game  of  all,  the  best  of  all  breathing  and 
forever  the  best  of  all  listening,  the  voices  quiet  and  weighty  and 
deliberate  for  retrospection  and  recollection  and  exactitude  among 
the  concrete  trophies — the  racked  guns  and  the  heads  and  the 
skins.  .  .  .  There  was  always  a  bottle  present,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  him  that  those  fine  fierce  instants  of  heart  and  brain  and 
courage  and  wiliness  and  speed  were  concentrated  and  distilled 
into  that  brown  liquor  which  not  women,  not  boys  and  children, 
but  only  hunters  drank,  drinking  not  of  the  blood  they  spilled 
but  some  condensation  of  the  wild  immortal  spirit,  drinking  it 
moderately,  humbly  even,  not  with  the  pagan's  base  and  baseless 
hope  of  acquiring  thereby  the  virtues  of  cunning  and  strength  and 
speed  but  in  salute  to  them.  —William  Faulkner 

"The  Bear,"  1942 


Three  Strikes  and  You're  Out 

My  position  as  I  stood  with  my  legs  wide  apart,  with  my  back, 
hands,  and  legs  bleeding,  and  seeing  everything  of  a  ghastly  red 
tinge:  amidst  the  deafening,  maddening  noise  of  gong,  drum,  cym- 
bals, and  horn;  insulted,  spat  upon  by  the  crowd,  and  with  Nerba 
holding  me  so  tight  by  my  hair  as  to  tear  handfuls  of  it  from  my 
scalp,  was  one  in  which  1  cannot  wish  even  my  bitterest  enemies 
to  find  themselves.  ...  A  Lama  strode  toward  me  with  slow,  pon- 
derous steps,  swinging  the  shiny,  sharp  blade  from  side  to  side  be- 
fore him,  with  his  bare  arms  outstretched.  Nerba  was  told  to  make 
me  bend  my  neck.  I  resisted  with  what  little  strength  I  had  left, 
and.  with  the  nervous  courage  of  a  doomed  man,  determined  to 
keep  my  head  erect  and  my  forehead  high.  They  might  kill  me, 
true  enough,  they  might  hack  me  to  pieces  if  they  chose,  but  never 
until  1  had  lost  my  last  atom  of  strength  would  these  ruffians  make 
me  stoop  before  them.  The  executioner,  now  close  to  me,  brought 
the  sword  down  to  my  neck,  which  he  touched  with  the  blade,  to 
measure  the  distance,  as  it  were,  for  a  clean  effective  stroke.  Then 
drawing  back  a  step,  he  quickly  raised  the  sword  again  and  struck 
a  blow  at  me  with  all  his  might.  The  sword  passed  disagreeably 
close  to  my  neck,  but  did  not  touch  me.  I  would  not  flinch,  nor1 
speak,  and  my  demeanor  seemed  to  impress  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  frightening  him.  The  Lamas  near  him  gesticulated  like 
madmen  and  urged  him  on  again.  Apparently  against  his  will,  the 
executioner  went  through  the  same  kind  of  performance  on  the 
other  side  of  my  head.  This  time  the  blade  passed  so  near  that 
the  point  cannot  have  been  more  than  half  an  inch  or  so  from 
my  neck.  ...  It  appears  that  this  unpleasant  sword  exercise  is  some- 
times gone  through  in  Tibet  previous  to  actually  cutting  off  the 
head,  so  as  to  make  the  victim  suffer  more  before  the  final  blow 
is  given.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  time.  It  is  usually  at  the 
third  stroke  that  the  victim  is  actually  beheaded.  The  Lamas  were 
still  clamoring  for  my  head,  but  the  Pombo  made  a  firm  stand 
this  time,  and  declined  to  go  on  with  the  execution. 

— A.  Henry  Savage  Landor 
///  the  Forbidden  Land,  1899 


Knowing 
When  to  Stop 

Kenya,  August  1973 
A  beautiful,  safe  awakening, 
no  elephant  in  sight.  Standard 
bacon-and-egg  breakfast,  then  a 
walk.  Elephant  tracks,  fresher 
and  fresher  droppings,  the  fresh 
stream  they  drink  from,  scratch- 
ing posts — trees  worn  smooth 
by  their  bodies — but  no  elephant 
in  the  flesh.  All  around  exqui- 
site black  acacia,  gnarled  trees, 
and  spiky  brush.  Pretty  birds. 
Of  course  I  was  nervous,  picked 
up  a  stick.  We  were  quite  off 
the  open  stretch  that  is  roadlike, 
hemmed  in  by  growth.  Finally 
Tony  turned  us  back,  saying  it 
was  a  "trifle  dangerous."  As  we 
regained  the  safety  of  our  camp- 
site 1  realized  how  disappointed 
I  was.  — from  my  diary 

Would  I  dare  to  face  an  ele- 
phant alone?  Could  I,  New  Jer- 
sey born  and  bred,  stand  fast  on 
the  mountain  of  Marsabit  in 
northern  Kenya,  my  powers  of 
perception  at  the  ready  to  as- 
similate the  details  of  the  enor- 
mous beast  emerging,  with  a 
rustle  and  a  shudder,  from  its 
blind  of  trees  to  survey  me  and 
protect  her  family?  Would  there 
be  a  point?  And  is  there  a  point 
in  doing  it  in  a  Toyota  Land 
Cruiser,  photographic  roof  hatch 
open  for  best  possible  viewing? 
Maybe  the  point  is,  is  there  any 
other  way  of  doing  it  that  will 
allow  you  to  survive  to  tell 
about  it? 

While  on  safari,  one  hears 
stories  of  death  and  mutilation: 
if  not  of  a  relative,  of  a  friend; 
if  not  by  an  elephant,  by  a  lion 
or  a  buffalo.  This  danger  effec- 
tively dampens  the  interest  Afri- 
cans might  otherwise  have  in 
"game-viewing."  Non-Africans 
persist  in  wanting  to  gambol 
with  the  lions,  even  though,  be- 
yond the  familiar  tourist  haunts, 
Africa's  animals  are  terrified  of 
people  and  skittish  and  un- 
reliable. A  female  elephant  with 
baby — and  there  usually  is  a 
baby — is  a  fierce  guardian  and 
protector.  When  threatened,  a 
herd  of  cows  and  "teen-agers" 
huddle,  rears  inward,  around  the 
youngest  of  the  offspring,  hiding 
it  from  view  and  nudging  it  into 
whatever  cover  is  near  while  the 
leader  of  the  herd — the  largest 


and  strongest  and  wise 
and  trumpets  and  v 
way  into  a  mock  chai 
fense.   She'll  raise  hi 
flap  her  ears,  lift  her 
forward,  rush  back,  tui 
leave,  then  swing  arc 
trumpet  and  flap  and 
may  be  sixty  yards  f;li 
but  this  is  deceptive 
space  melts  away  befoi 
that  she  is,  and  she  co 
the  ground  between  yu 
time  once  she  got  goinf 

Actually,  the  size  oi  :■■ 
phant   is  not  vividly 
until  you're  within  fear 
it;  you  know  when  yoi 
in  fear  range  because  i 
ness  sets   in.   In  anin 
range  is  called  flight  I 
(an  unknown  who  co 
close  will  trigger  esc? 
fight    distance  (an 
close  enough  to  become  - 
capable  threat  will  ratr 
tack).  An  elephant  is  re 
when  it  feels  threatened 
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most  tense  and  active- 
distance.  But  I  am  not  a- 
index  to  what  that  is, 
that  I  think  I  am,  I 
treat  at  the  first  glanc 
phant   cast  my  way, 
you,  mighty  sport,  might 
your  welcome.  Each  of  $ 
lose,  though  you  wou 
more  thrills  and  chills1  I; 
course  of  your  defeat.  1 
be  left  thinking  it  had 
a  movie. 

I  want  the  elephant's 
reality  to  break  through 
neyland   mentality  that 
of  nature   an  anthrop 
amusement.  I  want  to  1 
flight  distance  violated 
do  not  want  to  have  t< 
with   the   elephant's  fij1 
tance.  I  want  fear  withot1 
You  in  your  recklessne 
know  anything  of  this.  ?l 
inexperience   don't   kno  1 
to  get  what  I  want.  Thj 
of  safari  leaders  is  to  kni 
finely  shaded  area,  to  be 
provoke  an  animal  to  en 
of  activity — and  to  quit  | 
noying   and   get   away  \ 
the  bluff  becomes  a  real5. 
They  have  learned  f rort ' 
rience  how  far  they  cat'! 
I  wouldn't  do  it  without 
— Suzanne  I 
Suzanne    Mantell    went  earn 
Kenya    with   the   Sierra  Cluh\ 


"The  adventures  of  the  spirit  is  a  great  deal  more  interestir p 
the  adventures  of  the  flesh.  No  man  can  do  more'n  abt 
things  with  his  flesh.  But  he  can  have  a  heap  of  fun  with  I 
mortal  soul."  — Sidney  H 
They  Knew  What  They  Wanted 
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its  Down 

ier   the    Great  may 
the  world's  first  aqua- 
jnd  has  it  that  he  once 
briefly  to  a  depth  of 
wearing  a  specially 
iss  jar  over  his  head 
t  eathing  tube  running 
irface.  He  was  com- 
*  are  told,  by  an  ob- 
:sire  to  see  for  him- 
lay  beneath  the  blue 

,me  desire  lures  thou- 
ay  to  don  breathing 
nd   slip   beneath  the 
tut    today's  deep-sea 
aware,  as  Alexander 
of  the  dangers  await- 
There  is  the  possibil- 
equipment  failure  that 
off  precious  oxygen, 
ds — the    painful  and 
;  fatal  release  of  bub- 
litrogen  gas  into  the 
im  when  a  diver  rises 
;ly  to  the  surface — 
careless.  And  those 
deeper  than  200  feet 


I  of  the  Caves 

:use  for  going  to  ad- 
>  Erich  von  Daniken's 
his  Gold  of  the  Gods, 
nring    some    caves  in 
hat  contain  "objects  of 
Jtural    and  historical 
mankind  .  . .  the  very 
of  which  was  unsus- 
y  mankind  hitherto." 
|Cts,  according  to  Da- 
scattered  in  the  depths 
laves  in  the  Andes,  and 
ainly  of  metal  plates 
with  what  is  assumed 
sume  of  the  history  of 
ilization.  According  to 
Miloslav  Stingl,  whom 
describes  as  a  leading 
t  South  America,  "this 
;est  archaeological  sen- 
ice  the  discovery  of 
Daniken's  photos  of 
facts  are  genuine, 
jnately,  Daniken  has 
itted  to  the  press  (and 
ierman  newsmagazine 
;el  in  particular)  that 
ot  been  in  the  caves, 
he  indulged  in  "liter- 
e"  when  he  opened  his 
)  an  emphatic,  "To  me 
s  most  incredible,  fan- 
ry  of  the  century.  It 
ily  have  come  straight 
realms  of  Science  Fic- 
nad  not  seen  and  pho- 
the  incredible  truth 


court  nitrogen  narcosis,  "the 
rapture  of  the  deep,"  an  intox- 
icating, euphoric  state  in  which 
victims  have  been  known  to  rip 
their  breathing  pieces  from  their 
mouths  and  drown. 

Sylvia  Earle*  Mead,  a  marine 
biologist,  has  known  some  peril- 
ous moments  on  dives.  Four 
years  ago — while  she  was  the 
leader  of  the  all-woman  team 
of  Tektite  2  that  spent  two 
weeks  living  in  and  working 
near  a  habitat  set  fifty  feet  deep 
in  the  waters  of  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands — Dr.  Mead  was  sudden- 
ly left  without  air.  She  was 
studying  plant  life  over  1,000 
feet  from  the  habitat.  Switching 
from  one  tank  of  air  to  a  sec- 
ond, she  found  its  regulator 
valve  jammed  by  sand.  She 
made  it  to  safety  by  sharing  the 
air  supply  of  her  diving  partner, 
Margaret  Ann  Lucas., 

A  wife  and  mother  of  six. 
Dr.  Mead  recognizes  and  ac- 
cepts the  dangers  of  diving,  but 
it  is  a  different  sense  of  adven- 
ture that  has  sent  her  deep  in- 


While  this  made  of  Daniken 
a  prevaricator  to  the  public,  he 
admitted  to  me  in  private  that 
both  the  story  and  its  denial  are 
incorrect.  He  is  fundamentally 
a  truthful  reporter,  he  told  me, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up 
the  real  story  in  order  to  honor 
a  contract  with  the  man  who 
acted  as  his  guide  and  who  now 
wants  to  keep  secret  the  location 
of  such  a  potential  gold  mine. 

And  so  I  am  going  to  see  for 
myself.  My  adventure  may  lead 
into  the  wildest  jungles  of  the 
upper  Amazon,  into  the  heart 
of  headhunter  territory,  into 
areas  where  sixty-foot  boa  con- 
strictors, piranhas,  and  legen- 
dary flying  snakes  are  the  least 


to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  that  has  carried 
her  250  feet  below  the  surface. 
What  draws  her,  she  says,  is 
"the  excitement  of  discovery," 
the  ageless  urge  to  be  where  no 
human  has  ventured,  to  see 
what  no  human  has  seen. 

Dr.  Mead  holds  research  ap- 
pointments at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  When  she 
dives  she  studies  marine  life  in 
its  native  environment  along 
the  ocean  floor  and  among  col- 
orful coral  reefs.  "I  would  not 
set  out  to  study  the  behavior  of 
chimpanzees  in  Africa  by  dan- 
gling a  television  camera  from 
an  airplane,  which  is  something 
like  what  some  people  have 
proposed  for  oceanography," 
she  says.  "You  have  to  be  there 
to  see.  There's  no  substitute." 

— Patrick  Young 

Patrick  Young  is  the  science  writer 
for  The  National  Observer. 


of  the  daily  hazards.  The  friend 
who  has  offered  to  lead  me  on 
this  quest  says  that  on  his  last 
trip  into  the  caves  his  compan- 
ion came  out  so  terrified  that 
half  his  hair  turned  white  on 
the  spot.  They  say  they  encoun- 
tered a  screaming,  boulder-heav- 
ing monster,  which,  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  saw  and  what  the 
headhunting  natives  tell  them, 
they  assume  to  be  some  sort  of 
yeti  or  sasquatch. 

Rut  the  most  treacherous  beast 
on  this  planetary  playing  field 
may  lurk  in  the  jungle  of  pol- 
itics— qualified  in  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  as  "the  art  of  pursu- 
ing one's  ends  with  prudence 
rather  than  principle."  Who 
stands  to  lose  by  revelation  of 
the  truth  about  the  caves? 
Which  are  the  financial  and  ma- 
terial interests  bent  on  exploit- 
ing ignorance?  Are  there  really 
"supernatural"  and  "extraterres- 
trial" powers  guarding  ancient 
secrets  and  treasures  on  this 
earth?  Are  they  ethical,  or  ig- 
norant and  evil?  Must  one  be 
pure  in  heart  to  stand  the  pace? 

Happiness  consists  in  the  zest- 
ful  overcoming  of  obstacles 
along  the  path  to  the  answers. 

— Peter  Tompkins 

Peter  Tompkins  is  the  author  of  Se- 
crets of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  coau- 
thor, with  Christopher  Bird,  of  The 
Secret  Life  of  Plants. 


READERS 

0  n  my  forty-fourth  birthday 
my  husband  Jack  took  me  to 
the  mountains  of  Wyoming, 
hooked  a  thirty-pound  pack 
over  my  shoulders,  and  led  me 
up  a  mountain.  After  four  hours 
of  hiking,  we  were  moving  up 
more  than  forward  and  breath- 
ing more  often  than  usual.  My 
knees  trembled,  my  feet  burned, 
and  I  began  to  notice  an  un- 
pleasant odor  mingling  with  the 
piny  smells.  The  exercise  had 
overcome  my  deodorant. 

"I  love  you  ripe,"  my  hus- 
band reassured  me. 

After  eight  hours  of  such 
fun,  I  was  as  near  to  death  by 
exhaustion  as  I  cared  to  be.  I 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  had  col- 
lapsed among  forget-me-nots, 
but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
darkness  I  was  lying,  bagged 
out  neatly,  inside  our  wilder- 
ness tent.  Jack,  hands  folded  on 
his  chest  and  moustache  a- 
quiver,  lay  beside  me. 

What  had  awakened  us  at 
midnight  was  a  smashing  noise 
just  outside  the  tent.  It  sounded 
as  though  our  cook  pans  were 
being  tossed  against  boulders. 
We  could  hear  an  animal  sniff- 
ing and  shuffling. 

Unable  to  look  otit  because 
the  tent  entrance  was  tied 
against  mountain  storms,  we 
tried  to  guess  the  animal's  spe- 
cies by  the  sounds  he  made.  A 
boar,  1  decided,  just  as  the  tent 
wall  darkened  and  a  sturdy 
muzzle  pushed  firmly  into  my 
armpit. 

Around  my  neck  there  hung  a 
police  whistle,  a  relic  of  elemen- 
tary-school playground  duty, 
which  was  to  have  served  as 
protection  against  bears.  Do 
you  blow  a  police  whistle  at 
what  you  think  is  a  bear  while 
it  is  sniffing  your  underarm?  I 
thought  not. 

The  animal  took  a  deep 
whiff.  Grunted.  Sniffed.  Poked. 
Sniffed  a  leisurely  sniff  all 
down  my  side.  I  was  recalling 
my  life  for  the  third  time  when 
the  nose  and  its  adjoining  body 
gave  a  final  grunt  and  shuffled 
away. 

We  camped  up  on  that  moun- 
tain for  a  week,  during  which 
lime  the  animal  appropriated 
our  margarine,  fish,  and  camp- 
stove  fuel.  He  never  again 
showed  an  interest  in  me,  and 

1  was  careful  not  to  bathe. 

— Elaine  Magarrell 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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SOURCES 

The  Princess  Bride:  S.  M ur- 
ge nst  em's  Classic  Tale  of  True 
Love  and  High  Adventure.  The 
"good  parts"  version,  abridged 
by  William  Goldman  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich;  $7.95).  Ac- 
cording to  Goldman's  father — a 
man  in  a  good  position  to  know 
— this  book  is  about:  "Fencing. 
Fighting.  Torture.  Poison.  True 
love.  Hate.  Revenge.  Giants. 
Hunters.  Bad  men.  Good  men. 
Beautifulest  ladies.  Snakes.  Spi- 
ders. Beasts  of  all  natures  and 
descriptions.  Pain.  Death.  Brave 
men.  Coward  men.  Strongest 
men.  Chases.  Escapes.  Lies. 
Truths.  Passion.  Miracles." 

It's  a  fair  enough  description, 
but  it  leaves  some  things  out. 
See  for  yourself. 


Tales  of  Grandeur, 
Tales  of  Risk 

People  are  private  about  their 
reading,  selective  and  cautious. 
Your  friends  will  do  anything 
for  you  but  the  one  thing  you 
want  them  to  do — read  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude.  Peo- 
ple who  don't  mind  filling  their 
brains  with  gossip  and  news  will 
nevertheless  balk  at  reading  any 
book  that  is  not  of  their  own 
choosing.  And  rightly  so.  Choos- 
ing a  book  from  among  all 
books — a  book  for  this  after- 
noon, for  this  evening — is  a 
sweet  freedom. 

Nevertheless,  I  beg  you  to 
choose  from  among  these  books; 
they're  the  pick  of  eight  years' 
reading.  All  are  nonfiction.  The 
first  two  are  the  creme  de  la 


mostly  survival: 

Endurance,  by  Alfred  Lansing 
(now  out  of  print  but  available 
in  libraries).  Endurance  was  the 
name  of  Sir  Ernest  Henry 
Shackleton's  expedition  ship.  He 
planned  to  cross  Antarctica; 
instead,  pack  ice  beset  the  ship, 
and  he  and  his  men  were  stuck 
in  drifting  ice  for  ten  months. 
Finally,  ice  crushed  the  Endur- 
ance and  the  expedition  party 
had  to  get  out  of  there — on  ice 
floes. 

Alone,  by  Richard  E.  Byrd 
(Putnam's,  $6.50).  Byrd  set 
himself  up  in  a  shack  on  the 
South  Pole,  beyond  all  human 
aid  in  winter — and  something 
went  wrong.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  hero,  and  he  wrote  well; 
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I  couldn't  catch  my  breath  for 
a  week. 

Alive:  The  Story  of  the  Andes 
Survivors,  by  Piers  Paul  Read. 
(Lippincott,  $10.)  The  boys  who 
went  with  the  Uruguayan  rugby 
team  were  upper-class  Catholics; 
now  they  are  first-class  mystics. 
The  Read  account  is  detailed 
and  sober. 

The  Complete  Walker  (Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  $8.95)  and  The 
Man  Who  Walked  Through  Time 
(Random  House,  $1.95),  by 
Colin  Fletcher.  Backpacking: 
an  array  of  fascinating  techno- 
logical trivia  and  an  account  of 
walking  the  length  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  by  an  idiosyncratic  and 
witty  Englishman. 

Here  to  Stay,  by  John  Her- 
sey  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $6.95). 
Every  one  of  these  excellent 
journalistic  essays  concerns  in- 
dividual people  who  survived — 
a  flood,  a  concentration  camp, 
Hiroshima. 

MOSTLY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 

Ring  of  Bright  Water,  by  Ga- 
vin Maxwell  (Fawcett,  95  cents). 
The  ultimate  in  eat-your-hcart- 
out  living:  a  man,  a  dog,  and  a 
pet  otter  on  the  west  Highland 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Out  of  Africa,  by  Isak  Dine- 
ven  (Random  House,  $2.95). 
Has  anybody  missed  this?  The 
Danish  countess  tells  the  story 
of  her  coffee  plantation  among 
the  Kikuyus  of  Kenya  in  mag- 
nificent English  prose. 

Adventures  in  the  Arctic:  My 
Life  in  the  Frozen  North,  by 
Peter  Freuchen  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $4.95).  Freuchen  lived 
in  the  Greenland  Arctic  when 
it  was  all  untouched.  He  spoke 
the  language  and  lived  the  life, 
hunting  seal  and  taking  an  Es- 
kimo to  wife. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, 
by  Richard  Henry  Dana  (Air- 
mont,  75  cents).  The  old  clas- 
sic by  a  nineteenth-century  Har- 
vard boy  who  shipped  to  Cal- 
ifornia (via  Cape  Horn)  as  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

My  Family  and  Other  Ani- 
mals, by  Gerald  Durrell  (Vi- 
king, $1.65).  A  great  naturalist's 
childhood  on  Corfu  with  his 
family — including  brother  "Lar- 
ry"— and  the  most  beautifully 
written  of  all  his  hysterically 
funny  books. 

Wind,  Sand',  and  Stars,  by 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  (Har- 
court Brace  Jovanovich,  $2.95). 
His  life  as  a  pilot  over  the 
Sahara  in  the  early  days  of 
aviation.    Lyricism,  mysticism, 


courage:  this  is  the  book  the 
astronauts  read. 

MOSTLY  NATURAL  HISTORY: 

Spring  on  an  Arctic  Island, 
by  Katharine  Scherman  (out  of 
print;  try  your  library).  This 
fine  writer  and  observer  visits 
an  island  in  the  eastern  Cana- 
dian Arctic  and  fills  her  per- 
sonal tale  with  interesting  lore. 
("If  you  could  take  away  the 
entire  contents  of  the  earth  ex- 
cept nematodes  there  would 
still  remain  the  shimmering  out- 
lines of  everything,  in  nema- 
todes.") 

Open  Horizons,  The  Lonely 
Land,  and  Runes  of  the  North, 
by  Sigurd  F.  Olson  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  $5.95  each).  Olson  pad- 
dles a  clean  canoe  on  the  gla- 
cial lakes  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican spruce-fir  forest,  exploring, 
and  following  the  wake  of  the 
fur-trapping  voyageurs. 

Desert  Solitaire:  A  Season  in 
the  Wilderness,  by  Edward  Ab- 
bey (Ballantine,  95  cents).  A 
summer  in  Arches  National 
Monument  canyon  country  in 
southeast  Utah,  by  an  angry  and 
eloquent  writer. 

North  With  the  Spring,  Jour- 
ney into  Summer,  Autumn 
Across  America,  and  Wander- 
ing Through  Winter,  by  Edwin 
Way  Teale  (Apollo  Editions, 
$2.50  each).  A  tour  de  force: 
the  literary  naturalist  follows 
the  seasons  across  the  country. 
Read  one  each  season  and  learn 
from  the  master  where  we  live. 

My  First  Summer  in  the  Sier- 
ra (Greenwood  Press,  $15)  and 
Travels  in  Alaska  (AMS  Press, 
$9.50),  by  John  Muir.  It  is  a 
pity  that  people  remember  John 
Muir  only  as  a  conservationist. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  prose 
writers  in  English,  and  his  spiri- 
tual energy  is  awesome  and  ex- 
hilarating. Travels  in  Alaska 
gave  me  beautiful  nightmares. 

The  Outermost  House,  by 
Henry  Beston  (Ballantine,  95 
cents).  A  great  writer  and  nat- 
uralist lives  alone  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod. 


To  order  books  mentL 
this  page,  please  folio  t) 
structions  in  Tools  fo if 
adding  50  cents  per  M 
postage  and  handling.  II 


SOURCES 

And  to  Think  That  I  Saw  It 
on  Mulberry  Street,  by  Dr.  Seuss 
(Vanguard  Press,  $3.50).  Now 
almost  four  decades  old,  this 
children's  classic  still  makes  a 
story  that  no  one  can  beat. 
There  may  never  be  anything 
like  the  imagination  as  a  setting 
for  adventure. 


MOSTLY  ANTHROPOLOGY  J 

Ishi  in  Two  Worlds,  f 
odora  Kroeber  (Univ.] 
California  Press,  $2.45 
this  for  adventure?  Y 
sole  survivor  of  an  en 
of  Indians  hiding  ou 
hills  of  twentieth-cent  j 
ifornia.    You    wander ' 
into  town,  get  thrown 
and  no  other  human 
earth    speaks  your 
You  end  up  living  in  a  i 
This  is  a  wonderful  st<l 
by  one  of  Ishi's  many  1 
No  one  ever  figured 
this  gentle  man  burst  o~ 
ing  every  time  he  sav 
knob. 

People  of  the  Deer,  b  I 
Mowat    (Pyramid,  95 
The  well-known  Canai-i 
thor  visits  primitive  in 
kimos  and  travels  the! 
with  them. 

The  Harmless  Pea , 
Elizabeth  M.  Thomat 
dom  House,  $1.95).  L 
the  down-and-out  foor 
ers  of  the  Kalahari  Des 
Book  of  the  Eski: 
Peter  Freuchen  (Faw  I 
cents).  Everything  abo 
mo  culture  is  fascinat; 
Freuchen  tells  anecdo  | 
anecdote. 

The  Forest  People 
and  Schuster,  $5.95) 
Mountain  People  (Sin 
Schuster,  $7.95)  by 

Turnbull  is  ai 
anthropologii 
Africa  among 
pygmies  and 


Turnbull. 
engaging 
lived  in 
(  ongo 
mountain  Ik;  take  your 


It  goes  without  sa; 
all  books  are  adventure 
I    myself    am  biased 
grand  and  simple  tales 
landscapes,    a  minimi 
choices   and    a  maxim 
risks.  Recently  I  read 
with  the  word  "advent 
its  title  that  proved  to  I 
living  without  income  on 
ical  island.  The  fish  ju 
of  the  water,  the  frui 
out  of  the  trees,  the  gir 
into  the  bushes.  Fooey 
me  a   glacier-blocked  J 
jackknife,    and    a  le 
twine.  — Anno 

Annie  Dillard  is  the  autln 
yrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (Hi 
azine  Press). 


HOLS  FOR  LIVING 


ler  items  from  us,  send  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

he  item,  quantity  of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed). 

Jiat  indicated  in  the  description  below,  plus  postage  and 
50  cents  per  book;  as  indicated  for  all  other  items.  Add 

:al  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y.  residents  add  appropriate 
Enclose  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  Har- 

gazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge  your  BankAmericard  or 

harge  on  orders  over  $15,  indicate  your  card  number  and 

tion  date. 


ORGE  DO  IT 

reader  George  Daniels 
s  sculpting  studio  from 
k  to  Orselina,  Switzer- 
jok  along  nearly  thirty 
tools  and  supplies  he 
manage  without.  He's 

about  two  of  his  fa- 
'offbeat,  useful  tools 
arily  found  in  a  home 

They  make  any  job 
;ter,  better. 

mists'  needle:  a  long, 
steel    needle,  about 
a-half  inches  long,  ta- 
both   ends,   with  a 
me  end.  The  body  of 
is  about  one-eighth 
.ameter.  It  is  very  use- 
variety  of  things:  for 
prings,  probing  the  in- 
machine  where  there 
igh  room  for  a  finger, 
e  a  thin  finger  exten- 
■t  mine  from  a  book- 
lachine  mechanic  who 
it  to  attach  a  new 
side   the  mechanism. 


r:  a  hardened-steel  tool 
p  cutting  edges  and  a 
idle.  Very  useful  for 
Dut  holes  (from  one- 
one-half  inch)  in  wood 

removing  burs  from 
les  in  metal,  counter- 
■  enlarging  holes  both 
and  wood.  Curiously 
lis  tool  is  unknown  in 
t  least,  I  haven't  been 
nd  it  in  Switzerland, 

or  Italy.  They  don't 
V  what  it  is).  Lucky  I 

with  me.  I  use  one  T- 


bar  reamer  in  my  drill  press 
(with  the  T-bar  removed)  to 
ream  out  or  enlarge  holes  in 
metal.  At  very  slow  motion 
speed  it  works  like  a  charm  and 
saves  muscle.  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  have  done  without  it." 

The  machinists'  needle  is  95 
cents,  plus  35  cents  postage  and 
handling;  the  T-bar  reamer  is 
$3.95,  plus  75  cents  postage  and 
handling. 


FIT  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Imagine  yourself  lost  in  the 
wilderness— don't  you  wish  you 
had  a  Survival  Knife?  You 
could  be  using  the  sharp  knife 
blade  for  dressing  game  and 
cleaning  fish,  or  the  saw  blade 
for  cutting  down  saplings  for 
shelter.  You  could  check  the 
compass,  the  level,  the  thermom- 
eter (for  gauging  the  wind-chill 
factor),  all  of  them  built  into 
the  large  handle.  Cold?  Hungry? 
The  handle  contains  waterproof 
matches,  a  candle,  even  a  cou- 
ple ot  fishing  hooks  complete 
with  line  and  sinker.  The  re- 
verse of  the  knife  blade  is  a 
whetstone;  and  this  wonder  (on- 
ly six  inches  long)  also  features 
a  bottle  opener  and  a  screw- 
driver. 

We've  got  the  Survival  Knife 
for  $9.95,  plus  95  cents  postage 
and  handling. 


:ACE  OF  MIND:  TOLL-FREE  NUMDERS 

le:  (1)  (800)  231-6946  Texas:(l)  (800)  392-3352 

if  Mind  is  a  hotline  for  runaways  that  operates  twenty- 
,s  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  By  calling  one  of  the  num- 
runaways  can  relay  comforting  messages  to  their 
ithout  revealing  their  whereabouts.  This  is  the  primary 
of  the  service,  but  it  also  can  refer  runaways  to  helpful 
ncies  in  their  area. 


WARDROBE  IN  ONE  ENVELOPE 

Moisha  Kubinyi's  T-shirt  Pattern,  featured  in  our  March  issue, 
was  so  successful  that  we  asked  her  back  to  tell  us  about  her 
coat  pattern.  The  graceful,  flowing  caftan  as  adapted  by  the  New 
Life  Pattern  Co.  is  the  fastest  and  easiest  coat  to  make.  It  has  no 
lapels,  buttonholes,  or  inner  tailoring  with  canvas;  sleeves  don't 
have  to  be  set  in,  and  the  lining  is  a  duplicate  of  the  coat  itself. 
The  cut  of  the  pattern  pieces  is  shaped  to  accommodate  -the  fe- 
male form  and  therefore  fits  better  than  its  primitive  counterpart 
in  North  Africa.  The  pattern  comes  with  three  neckline  choices: 
a  hood,  a  stand-up  or  mandarin  collar,  and  a  classic  collar.  It 
either  zips  up  or  is  closed  with  frogs.  You  can  make  inseam 
pockets  or  patch  them  on.  The  caftan  is  ideal  for  maternity  wear. 

Whether  you  make  a  winter  coat,  a  filmy  beach  cover-up,  a 
bathrobe,  or  an  evening  gown  depends  upon  your  choice  of  fabric. 
Kubinyi  suggests  you  try  everything  from  fake  fur  to  cut  velvet 
or  wool  jersey. 

When  ordering  the  caftan  coat  pattern,  be  sure  to  specify  size: 
petite  (6-8),  small  (10-12),  medium  (14-16),  or  large  (18-20).  Price 
per  pattern  is  $2.25,  plus  30  cents  postage  and  handling. 


iVIVA  MEXICO! 

One  of  our  globetrotting 
friends  cornered  us  recently. 
'You've  got  to  tell  everybody 
about  the  best  guidebook  to 
adventure  in  the  whole  world," 
she  said.  "It's  The  People's 
Guide  to  Mexico  and  it's  out- 
rageous. Mention  that  this  book 
does  not  have  road  maps  or  lists 
of  recommended  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. It  just  eases  you  into 
the  lives  of  the  people  you  meet. 
Here,  mira."  Flipping  open  her 
dog-eared  copy,  she  began  read- 
ing aloud  at  random:  a  funny 
description  of  a  tequila-doused 
adventure  with  parrots  during  a 
water  balloon  fiesta,  an  apercu 
of  small  restaurants — how  the 
menus  often  reflect  what  the 
owner  would  like  to  offer,  not 
what's  actually  available. 

"Tidbits  of  hilarious  info  for 


the  gringo.  How  to  learn  Span- 
ish in  a  flash  and  cheaply:  hire 
a  maid!  The  pictures!  Recipes 
and  mysterious  foodstuffs  iden- 
tified! Why,  we  would  have 
gone  bananas  on  bananas  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  book.  Any- 
body really  interested  in  under- 
standing the  people,  the  culture, 
the  land  of  Mexico  should  read 
this.  It  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
if  you  have  an  accident  with 
your  car,  how  to  wash  your 
clothes  in  the  jungle,  how  to 
trade  things  with  people  living 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  It  will 
rescue  you  from  dozens  of  has- 
sles and  catastrophes.  So,  hasta 
luego.  jViva  Mexico!" 

The  People's  Guide  to  Mexi- 
co (John  Muir  Publications)  is 
$4,  plus  50  cents  postage  and 
handling. 
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INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rales:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10?  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20?  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers-. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


Outward  Bound/West  Africa.  Pri- 
vately conducted  trips  through  Togo, 
Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  Niger.  De- 
signed for  the  rugged  individualist 
who  seeks  the  challenge  of  adven- 
turous, simple  living,  and  communi- 
cations with  a  civilization  he  has 
never  known.  Write  Outward  Bound/ 
West  Africa,  285  Washington  St., 
Marblehead,  Mass.  01945. 
Study  ceramics/silverwork  in  beauti- 
ful Lake  Atitlan  area.  Write  Denis 
O'Kelly,  Pamajachel,  Solola,  Guate- 
mala. 

Worldwide  freighter  guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-carry- 
ing freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  X 
Bell.  Bayside,  N  Y.  11361. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Op- 
portunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HV,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 
pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Tobago,  W.I. — Cottages,  all  sizes, 
locations,  rates.  Completely  equipped. 
Tobago  Cottage  Owners  Association, 
Box  194,  Tobago. 

You  can  still  acquire  public  land 
free!  Government  Land  Digest,  Box 
2217,  Norman,  OkJa.  73069. 

RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 


VACATIONS 


Puerto  Rico  (Dorado).  Private  home, 
fronting  championship  golf,  luxury 
oceanfront  hotel.  Lovely  beach,  pools. 
Clay  tennis,  Casino,  entertainment. 
3  Bedrooms,  2  Baths,  central  air.  In 
season,  $585  weekly.  Otherwise,  $325. 
Dr.  Price,  Glengary  Road,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.  10520.  (914)  271-9750. 
Professors,  teachers,  administrators: 
cut  your  vacation  costs  50  percent  or 
more.  Write:  Educators'  Co-op.,  c/o 
A.  Golub,  7256  N.  Bell,  Chicago,  111. 
60645. 

Caribeplaya.  Patillas  Puerto  Rico  is 
enjoyed  by  everyone.  TRULY  RE- 
MARKABLE! (Efficiencies). 
Enjoy  a  new  vacation  experience — 
where  you  choose — rent-free.  Write 
Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box  3007, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 


COLLECTORS 


Collect  military  medals.  List  50?. 
Vernon,  Box  387A,  Baldwin,  N.Y. 
11510. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Playing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  bala- 
laikas, thumb  pianos,  harps.  From 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  $19.95. 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  Denver, 
Colo.  80215. 

The  Harpsichord  quarterly.  Definitive 
articles  on  buying,  building,  playing, 
tuning.  Photographs.  Drawings.  Inter- 
views. Letters.  $8  annually  (non-U. S. 
$9).  Box  4323-H,  Denver,  Colo.  80204. 
Dulcimer  instruction.  Nlw  cassette 
demonstrates  authentic  Appalachian 
methods.  Elementary  to  Intermediate. 
$5.95.  Pastor's  Workshop,  Box  90, 
Rockbridge  Baths,  Va.  24473. 
Sperrhake  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
chords. Excellent,  dependable,  beauti- 
ful. Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

TAPES 

8-track  tapes.  52?.  Directory  Manu- 
facturers, $3.  Star  Enterprises,  35- 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
Behavioral  sciences  tape  library — 
Leading  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists discuss  psychotherapy,  schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents,  drugs,  human 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cassettes.  Free  cat- 
alogue. Over  300  tapes  for  sale  or 
rental.  BSTL,  Dept.  808,  240  Grand 
Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 
Tapes.  Recorders.  Sound  equipment. 
Discounts!  Catalogue  $1.  Tower, 
#33098,  Washington.  D  C.  20028. 

RECORDS 
Show  albums — rare,  out-of-print  LPs. 
52-pg.  list,  50?.  Broadway/Hollywood 
Recordings,  Georgetown,  Conn.  06829. 


LOOKING  FOR  REAL  ESTATE? 
(  )  MAINE  (  )  MASS.-VT.* 

(  )  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES  present  100's  of  CURRENT  PICTORIAL  list- 
ings, plus  tax  rates,  assessment  ratios,  and  town  data.  ALL  INQUIRIES 
CONFIDENTIAL.  New  edition  available  MONTHLY  in  advance.  $1  per 
copy;  $10  per  yearly  subscription. 

•(Check  above  to  indicate  state) 
REAL  ESTATE  GUIDE 
Box  999CC  Andover,  Mass.  01810 


No  way  to  get  Malvina  Reynolds' 
LPs — "outrageously  funny,"  "great 
depth  and  character" — except  by 
mail  order.  Send  to  Schroder  Music, 
2027  Parker,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 
for  brochure. 

GAMES 

Organized  Crime — Adult  Strategy/ 
Psychology  board  game.  Uncondi- 
tional money-back  guarantee.  $10.95 
ppd.  (Mass.  plus  3%)  or  free  bro- 
chure. Koplow  Games,  Box  965-D, 

Hull,  Mass.  02045.  

Adult  games.  Backgammon.  Jigsaw 
puzzles  of  road  maps,  subway  maps, 
hex  signs,  Beatrix  Potter  characters, 
navigation  charts,  sports,  movies,  etc. 
Board  games  about  words,  colors, 
numbers,  travel,  politics.  Catalogue  of 
70  unusual  adult  games  25?.  Gifts  & 
Greetings,  2415  Colfax,  Evanston,  111. 
60201.  " 

COLOR  SLIDES 

Listings-samples,  $1.  Visuals  D-20, 
440   N.W.    130th   St.,    Miami,  Fla. 

33168.  

ART 

Free  brochure,  drawings  and  graphics 

by  Tony  Norwood.  Write  P.O.  Box 
8494,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 
Seaview  selections — signed,  limited 
editions.  Prints,  pottery,  sculptures. 
Reasonably  priced.  25?  for  photos. 
Seaview  Selections.  582  Clifton  Sta- 
tion, Marblehead,  Me.  01945. 
Artists!  New!  Patented  metal  clips 
holds  two  canvas  paintings  together 
without  touching;  for  carrying,  stor- 
ing, drying,  transporting,  art  classes, 
etc.  Clips  will  retain  a  combination 
of  stretcher  strips,  (illus.)  Set  of  4/$l 
ppd.  Write  Anchor  Clip,  456  Capen 
Blvd.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14226. 
Chinese  Papercuts.  Hand-cut  folk  art 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Send  $3  for  sample  packet  (6  to  10 
papercuts).  Plum  Blossom  Studio,  319 
AJcatraz  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 
Award-winning  Collectors'  Series  of 
Airplane  prints.  Full  color  9  x  12 
lithographs  ready  to  frame.  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Johns-Byrne  Co.,  161 
W.  Harrison,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 
Dramatic  original  paintings,  ideal  for 
your  home  and  office.  Many  sub- 
jects to  reflect  your  taste.  Six  sizes. 
Deluxe  mounting.  Write  for  free 
colorful  mini-print.  Orika  Studio, 
4-HA,  4729  Glenwood  Park,  Erie,  Pa. 

16509.   

UNUSUAL  GIFTS 
What  better  gift?  Personal  letters  all 
year   round.    Send    $3  (refundable). 
PostScript,    Box    2222,  Tallahassee, 

Fla.  32304.  

Beautiful  postcard  album — world's 
finest;  holds  200  cards— $8.95  post- 
paid. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write- 
well,  276  Transit  Bldg.,  Boston  02115. 

GOURMETS 
Winemakers.    Free    illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex. 
Box    12276-T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55412.  

Coffee  liqueur.  Homemade  inexpen- 
sively. Original  recipe  $2.  Robroy, 
Box   538 1H,    Santa    Barbara,  Calif. 

93108.  

How  to  Make  Sparkling  Champagne 
and  Wine.  Deliciously  simple.  No 
expensive  equipment.  Booklet  $2.98. 
Prebble  Press,  Box  1204  Lufkin, 
Texas  75901. 


Needlepoint   an    ice  crear 

Delightful  handpainted  cat 
15",  $8.95.  Beverly,  Box  1 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.  02162. 


Tea   devotees   savor  worl 
select    teas.    Grace  Tea 
Dept.  W04,  799  Broadws 
10003.  Free  brochure. 


SCHOOLS 


P 


College  degree  at  home.  Y 

of  subjects  including  Law.  T& 
Williams  College,  915  Cerr 
Santa  Fc,  N.  Mex.  87501 


Unique  college  in  Mexico 

Allende  offers  full  undt  ' 
graduate,  and  serious  non- 
grams  in  English,  specialuji 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  J 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Edu> 
V.A.  approval.  Perpetual 
inexpensive  living.  Mexil 
beautiful  colonial  town.  Fr< 
ted  prospectus.  Instituto  Alh  ■•■ 
H,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  i 
to,  Mexico. 

Florida  Theological  Univei 

uate  degrees  in  theology  thrn4v< 
pendent    study.    Box  85$ 
Park,  Fla.  33565. 


b 

1.  tfc 


Private     school  placemen 

Student's     individual  re 
primary  consideration. 
Street,    Middletown,    Com  I 
Telephone:  (203)  346-5111.1  3 

University   degrees  by  ma  I 

mate,  accredited,  prestigious" 
ingly  inexpensive  Bachelor' 
Ph.D.'s,  and  Honorary 
arc  available,  on  written  e 
a  world-famous  Universit 
taking  courses  or  (in  m 
leaving  your  hometown 
typed  report  by  former  P 
vulges  little-known  procc  P 
relevant  names,  addresses^  ^ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  yot 
refunded.  $10  to  Flying  B 
Drawer  H-9,  Littleriver,  Ca,f 
Earn  a  British  degree  in  Pt 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalog! 
mailed  (refundable).  Dept. 
tary,  Sussex  College  of  1 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sus 
7EX  England. 


Acupuncture  training,  honr 
gram  and  supplies.  Hing, 
Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z 


Non-residence  degrees!  Ho 


grees.  Nationwide  faculty. 
$3.   UNITED  STATES  U] 
AMERICA,  Box  4552-HA,  ;  1 
ton,  D.C.  20017. 


M 

High  Mowing  School— co- 

9-12.    College  preparatory, 
Steiner/Waldorf  approach.  J 
ceramics,  organic  gardeninj 
care,  auto  mechanics,  eurythi  I 
ing,  drama,  music,  sculptur  ! 
ed.,    carpentry.    200    woodt  I 
Call/write  Mr.  Pratt,  Wiltoi  I 
03086.  (603)  654-2391.  j|j 
Alternative  futures  studies  (1 
tures  Lab,  Box  120  Annex 
Providence,  R.I.  02901. 

CATALOGUES- 


Free   32-page   color  catal 

help  handicraft  gifts  from 
tries.  SERRV  Program,  Chu 
Service  Center,  Box 
Windsor,  Md.  21776. 


700-page  catalogue.  Low  di 

Diamonds,  jewelry,  silks 
hunting,  fishing,  camping 
refundable.  Herter's,  Inc., 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 
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!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
$1.  11618  Fulham  St.  Sil- 
,  Md.  20902. 

al  products  catalogue,  free, 
x  681,  Kainco,  Dept.  H, 
Pa.  15419. 


BOOKS 


Jniversity  Press:  New  Book 
ngs  up  to  95  percent  on 

different  titles.  Write  for 
gue:  Dept.  HM,  Columbia 
Press,  P.O.  Box  195,  Irving- 

10533.  

discounts — most  books. 

Books,  532-14th  St.,  Man- 
xh,  Calif.  90266. 
Taoist  Book  of  Days,  The 
le  Rabbit  1975,  by  Khigh 
(l.  A  256-p.  Calendar-Diary 
,he  ancient  Chinese  /  Ching 

system,  beautifully  printed 
Ued.  $5.50  postpaid.  Shamb- 
ications,  2045  Francisco 
Calif.  94709. 

unt  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
■2,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
ysteries,  war,  science.  Free 
Sunmount  Books,  Box 
lowdale,  Ont.  Canada, 
mbhala — A  periodical  guide 
>n  Eastern  religions,  West- 
ism,  and  depth  psychology. 
\i.  Shambhala  Booksellers, 
;graph,     Berkeley,  Calif. 

mat  on  new  books.  Book- 
list 44th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10017. 

MEMO  PADS 
-d  memo  pads.  Unique  de- 
Kbusiness,  gifts.  Free  cata- 
.  Box  24785-H,  Los  Ange- 
90024. 

-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

opt  quotes.  Fair  prices. 
Box  95-H,  Mendham,  N.J. 

book — we'll  get  it!  Free 
vice.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
ix  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 

Est.  1948.  

it  Bookfinder,  Box  663, 
ide,    Calif.    93955.  Send 

iRARY  INTERESTS 
I  fun  and  profit!  Hundreds 
^d  with  The  Writer's  Work- 
s   brochure   about  Learn- 

g  tapes:  Box  1716  Newport 

if.  92663. 

treatises,   writing,  editing, 
subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
Confidential.  Professional 
!    Research,    Box  120-A, 

/ash.  99328.  

Editing — Research.  Confi- 
ordsmiths,  Box  5882,  Chi- 
50680. 

ilished  free.  Write:  Young 
js,    Dept     H,  Appalachia, 

ur  poems.  Our  Guide  tells 
-e.  $2.50  LYF-L,  Box  1872. 

,  Wis.  53201.  

ited  from  well-typed  manu- 
■graphy  Press.  Rt.  1,  Box 
lias  Pass,  Texas  78336. 

research,  writing.  Send  for 
.  gue.  Educational  Research, 
'Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
723-1715. 

'ping  manuscripts,  cassettes, 
ers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 
15. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide    English  newspapers— 65 

countries!  Sampler:  nine  newspapers/ 
nine  countries:  $3.98.  Free  brochure. 
Multinewspapers,    Box    DE-o,  Dana 

Point,  Calif.  29629.  

PUBLICATIONS 
The    Gifted    Child   Quarterly— read 
creatively,     develops     ability — $20 — 

8080  SpringvaUey  45236.  

From  Canada,  an  unusual  govern- 
ment publication.  Canada  Today/ 
D'Aujourd'hui,  journal  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  covers  people, 
politics,  business,  arts,  culture.  Many 
journalists  and  others  call  it  first- 
rate  by  any  standards.  It's  sent  free 
to  people  in  the  U.S.  with  a  serious 
interest.  Write  Canada  Today/D'Au- 
jourd'hui,  Suite  324,  1771  N  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs, Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.    297,    1460    Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Executive-type  mail-order,  import 
business.  Earn  $15,000-plus  annually. 
Postcard  brings  details:  Northeast 
Imports,  Box  121-H4,  Fremont,  N.H. 

03044.   

Computer-managed  commodity  trad- 
ing. Fifteen-year  computer-tested  trad- 
ing methods  showing  excellent  profits. 
Small  and  large  accounts  welcomed. 
Personal  attention.  Incomco.  One 
World    Trade    Center,    28th  floor, 

N.Y.C.  10048.  

Make  money  selling  books  by  mail. 
800  percent  profit!  Details  free.  Books, 
H2D,  Box  10344,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

94303.  

Earn  money  at  home.  Complete  plan 
for  home-operated  business.  For 
thoughtful  person  with  inquiring  mind. 
No  direct  selling.  Send  $5  to  Cogent, 
Dept.  100,  Box  D,  Lexington,  Me. 
02173. 

Mail-order — Establish  your  own  busi- 
ness. Everything  supplied — catalogues, 
ads,  mailing  lists,  shipping  labels. 
Merchandise  dropshipped.  Gift-Guide, 
1137  Crenshaw,  Dept.  419,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90019. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Overseas  opportunities — now  avail- 
able! Free  transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide .  .  .  all  occupations.  Send  $2.  In- 
ternational Opportunities,  Box  29232- 
HX,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly!  Em- 
ployment  International,   Box  29217- 

HX,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229.  

Australia  Needs  You!!  Jobs  .  .  .  trans- 
portation! Opportunities  Book.  Rents, 
salaries,  benefits,  taxes,  schools,  farm- 
ing, giant  employers  list.  $1.  John 
Price,  312  Wainani  Way,  Honolulu, 
H  'W.'ii  96815. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Refined    high-school    graduate  (19) 
wants  live-in  housework  near  college. 
Impeccable  English.  Great  with  kids. 
HA  Box  111. 


MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 

lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155-X, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
V  artificial  Marijuana  plant,  $2.25. 
Free  catalogue.  S-T  Mail  Order,  Box 
1885,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Save  $50  on  world's  only  "Pilot's 
Chronograph  Watch"  that  instantly 
tells  time  anyplace  in  the  world.  Has 
16  outstanding  new  features.  Import- 
ed direct  to  your  door  from  Switzer- 
land. Watch  will  be  on  American 
market  soon  selling  for  $69.95  each. 
Now  only  $19.95  plus  $2  airmail  de- 
livery! Order  today,  before  the  price 
increases!  SMC  Dept.  207,  3128  Over- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 
Hand-carved  Spanish  Colonial  furni- 
ture and  decorative  items  for  the 
home.  All  hand  crafted  in  MEXICO. 
Includes  pottery,  copperware,  trays, 
etc.  For  45-page  illustrated  catalogue 
send  $1  to  GUADALAJARA  HOUSE, 
2001  Garfield,  1  aredo,  lexas  78040. 
Write  in  italics.  Amaze  yourself  (and 
others).  Italic  fountain  pen,  $10  post- 
paid. Magic  Max,  P.O.  Box  732, 
Houston,  Texas  77001. 
Gold  $10/ounce!  Interested?  $3  (Rc- 
fundable):  Government  Connection, 
215  Oakgrove,  Box  1609,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55403. 

Impressive  Doctor  of  Image  Dynam- 
ics Degree.  A  phony  diploma  and 
spoof  on  management.  Satirical  tes- 
timony rendered  in  impressive  cal- 
ligraphy. Complete  with  gold  seal  and 
your  name  imprinted.  Send  $5  to 
Inlernavia,  Box  892,  Tarzana,  Calif. 
91356. 

Autographs — Letters,  documents  of 
famous  people  bought  and  sold.  Free 
monthly  catalogues.  Neale  Lanigan, 
Box  133,  Fairview  Village,  Pa.  19409. 
Make  your  cosmetics!  Send  $2  for 
rouge  and  eye  shadow  formulas. 
Kosmetrics,  6400  NW  19th,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73127. 

European  amusing  honorary  medals 

and  fictitious  degrees.  For  color  bro- 
chure send  $3.  International  Awards 
Committee,  Dept.  H,  2350  Bean 
Creek  Rd.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060. 
Panty-hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  col- 
ors, styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panty 
Shanty,  Box  566-H,  Danville,  111. 
61832, 

Innocent  to  erotic.  Aubrey  Beardsley 
belt  buckles.  18  selections  from  his 
most  famous  works  reproduced  in 
pewter.  Write:  Indiana  Metal  Craft 
RRI0  Box  453-A  Bloomington,  Ind. 
47401. 

Direct  imports  from  China:  Books, 
records,  posters.  For  current  infor- 
mation, subscribe  to  China  Recon- 
structs, $3;  Peking  Review,  $4.50; 
China  Pictorial,  $4;  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, $4.  China  Books  (3  locations) 
2929  24th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94110;  125  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C-  10003; 
210  West  Madison,  Chicago,  111. 
60606.  Free  Catalogue. 
Decorating  with  wallpaper.  Six  book- 
lets— send  50tf — refundable  with  or- 
der—DISCOUNT  BROCHURE.  Shri- 
ber's,  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton  Rd„ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Murals — full  color  brochure — Sixty- 
three  scenes — to  cover  up  to  14  ft. 
full  walls — -10y!  to  cover  postage. 
Shriber's,  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton 
Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 


SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment, 

canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  01824. 

BUMPER  STICKERS 
Bumper  sticker:    Impeach   Mr.  and 

Mrs.  America  2/$l.   Century  Apex, 
Box  2138,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44504. 
Liberated  women  are  better.  Bum- 
per stickers,  50?!  each.  P.O.  Box  337, 
Northboro,  Mass.  01532. 

EARTHLY  GOODS 


Dependable  non-electric  warmth  and 

light.  Aladdin  kerosene  products: 
Lamps  25%  off,  heaters  20%  off. 
Smokeless,  odorless,  noiseless.  Cata- 
log 25(2.  Country  Light,  Box  1219, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80522. 
50,000,000  year-old  fossilized  fisE 
Wyoming.  Oregon  petrified  wood, 
Brazil  agate  slabs.  Museum-quality 
decorator  pieces,  $25  or  $50.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Nature's  Own,  17263 
Catsden,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  44022. 
"  LICENSED  MOVERS 

Morris  Moving  Vans.  Since  1899.  Ex- 
perienced and  careful  movers.  Local 
and  long  distance  to  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Washington,  Canada.  475- 
7537.  #303.  91  East  7th  Street,  N.Y.C. 

RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

Help  stop  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment. You  must  oppose  their  power- 
ful political  lobby  now.  Tell  your 
legislators  to  keep  abortion  legal 
and  safe  for  every  woman.  Write 
your  legislator  and  contact  your  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  of  the  NOW  Na- 
tional Office,  5  South  Wabash,  Suite 
1615,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

PERSONALS 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401. 

Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  therapist 
(212)  691-0379.  Sexual  Counseling 
Center,  N.Y.C.  

Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Penfriends.    For    free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 
Nationwide    introductions!    Free  in- 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  315-HC, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48068. 
Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!     Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. $15  donation,  free  information. 
Church    of    Universal  Brotherhood, 
Dept.  HA4,  6311  Yucca  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  90028. 
Interesting  penfriends!   35?!  handles. 
HR   Club,   Box   5546,   Ocean  Park, 
Calif. 

Strategies  for  daily  living.  Audio  cas- 
settes by  Dr.  Ari  Kiev.  For  details 
write  Psychodynamic  Research  Corp., 
Audio  Dept.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

07632. 

Men,  spirits,  and  God.  How  to  live 

in  serenity,  security,  happiness,  and 
freedom  from  fear  and  worry.  $1. 
Veris  Press,  Dept.  H.,  407  Fillmore 
Street,  Fillmore,  Calif.  93015. 
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Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Inc..  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 
Meet  your  ideal  mate,  computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  only  $15.  Free 
questionnaire.  "TEAM,"  1270  Broad- 

way,  N.Y.C.  

Primal  process.  Janov-trained  direc- 
tor. Social  Growth  Center,  2043  All- 
ston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704. 
Checkmate  Chess — Complete  new 
card  game  $4.25  Uneecard,  Box  956, 
Wadesboro,  N.C.  28170. 
Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 
Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illus- 
trated brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box 
11 0660/ H,  Berlin  11,  Germany. 
Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured, 
marriage-oriented    acquainted.  Box 

AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081.  

Borrow  money  from  any  bank  with 
no  repayment  obligations.  Details 
from  The  M.D.  Armstrong  Society, 
P.O.    Box    17086,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19105.  

1,2(10  lonely  ladies'  photos  in  world's 
largest  matrimonial  catalogue  $3. 
Ladies  listed  free.  Foto-Contact:  Box 
737,  Ft.  Lauderdale  33302  or  Box  12, 
Toronto  16,  M4A  #2M8. 
Your  personality  in  perfume!  Ques- 
tionnaire for  stamp.  Helene  Chris- 
tina,   Box   273,    Ocean    City,  N.J. 

08226  

Ocean  Park  Feeling  Center.  Primal- 
based  process:  three-week  live-in 
intensive  period.  Six-month  to  year 
program.  Weekly  small  group  and 
individual  sessions.  1307  University 
Ave,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94702  or  call 
(415)  841-6649  or  339-2284. 
Single:  Fine  Art  Lovers  acquaints 
the  elite.  Box  157,  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06870. 

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
Chessnuts,  25-F,  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 

I  postulate  that  10,000  persons  will 
send  $1  to  Paul  Dietrich,  902  South 
Second,  Ironton,  Ohio  45638. 
Numerological  analysis.  Personal. 
Comprehensive.  Send  name,  birth- 
date.  $10.  Elayne  Zinner,  P.O.  Box 
2513,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif. 
90274. 

Instant  memory — New  way  to  remem- 
ber. No  memorization.  Release  "pho- 
tographic" memory.  Stop  forgetting! 
Liberates  extraordinary  knowledge, 
talents,  ESP.  Free  information.  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Thinking.  Box 
606-H,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 
Meet  other  sexually  liberated  couples 
and  singles.  Receive  literature  from 
the  American  Sexual  Freedom  Move- 
ment (A.S.F.M.).  Dept.  H,  8235 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90046. 

U.S.    Certified    registered  midwife. 

3,500  natural  homebirths.  No  extra 
charge  for  travel.  Send  $5  for  rare 
information  booklet.  Norman  Cas- 
serley,  622  West  19th  Street,  Houston, 
Texas  77008. 

Find  out  how  you  can  avoid  ever 
paying  another  traffic  ticket.  Com- 
pletely legal  means!  Send  $2.59  check 
to  Kimball,  P.O.  Box  10142,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64111. 


Executive  dropout,  Male,  38,  now  art- 
ist, owns  house  arts/crafts  school 
Mexico.  Seeking  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent, attractive,  liberated,  open  fe- 
male. Please  write  HA  Box  114. 
Attractive  executive  (male)  mid-40's, 
Pittsburgh  area,  desires  sensitive,  at- 
tractive, intelligent  female,  late  20's, 
early  30's.  HA  Box  115. 

Gentle,  humorous  bachelor,  45,  seeks 
fellow  21-45  enthusiast  of  books, 
theater,  food.  Stamford-New  Haven 
area.  Harper's  Box  113. 
NOW  chapter  starting — Write:  Ms. 
Yvonne  L.  Wilcox,  15A  Memorial 
Drive,  East  Weymouth,  Mass.,  02189. 

Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Thirty  top  brands — Trojan,  Nuform, 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Twelve  assort- 
ed samples:  $3.  Deluxe  sampler:  $6. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  with  every 
order.  Plain  package  assures  privacy. 
Fast  and  reliable  service.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded 
in  full.  POPLAN,  Box  2556,  Dept. 
HAOta,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 
Amnesty  Christmas  cards,  original 
design.  12  for  $5  donation.  Amnesty 
bracelets  with  resistcr's  name,  $4.50 
donation.  Safe  Return,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  Room  1003-D,  N.Y.C.  10010. 
Independent,  self-assured,  unattached, 
intelligent  woman  living  in  upstate 
New  York  university  community 
seeks  similar  male  having  wide  and 
varied  interests.  Harper's  Box  112. 
Date  with  dignity.  Professional  Match- 
ing Services,  MATCH-O-MATIC 
INC.  Box  6765,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76115. 

Retire  in  Mexico — AIM  (Adventures 
In  Mexico),  a  monthly  newsletter, 
gives  current  information  on  costs, 
living  conditions  throughout  Mexico. 
Send  $12  for  1-year  subscriplion 
(sample  copy  $1)  to  AIM,  Box  6-270, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Single,  31,  female,  theater  graduate, 
lives  near  New  York,  anxious  to 
discuss  theater,  film,  show  business, 
especially  what's  happening  in  New 
York,  London.  HA  Box  116. 
Your  personality  analyzed  through 
handwriting!  Send  Sample.  $8  for 
one;  $12  for  two.  Handwriting  Anal- 
ysis, Box  1204,  Lufkin,  Texas  75901. 
Need  counseling  but  not  psychiatry? 
Free  brochure  tells  how  CONFIDE 
speeds  help  anywhere.  Absolutely  no 
taboos.  Also  ask  about  our  remark- 
ably informative  cassette  on  transves- 
tism. Phone  anytime:  (914)  359-8860. 
CONFIDE— Personal  Counseling  Ser- 
vices Inc.,  Box  56-HMC  Tappan, 
N.Y.  10983. 

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  $10 
and  sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E. 
29  St.,  N.Y.C.  10016. 
Positively  sexist,  chauvinist,  novelist/ 
professor  seeks  patron.  Details  upon 
request  HA  Box  117. 
Sensitive  woman,  30's,  teacher,  lec- 
turer, kind,  caring,  seeks  non-sexist 
man  for  open  relationship.  NE  coast. 
Harper's  Box  118. 

Lonely?  Meet  desirable  partners  by 
mail.  Write:  Adelaide  Suzanne,  Box 
103-U,  Lakewood,  Calif.  90714. 
Bear  Pole  Ranch,  Steamboat  Springs,. 
Colo.  Unusual  Programs  for  all  ages. 
Summer  ( discovery  /  expeditions  /  ad- 
venture-bound) Winter  (skiing/moun- 
taineering) Fall/Spring  (pack  trips/ 
river-rafting  /  mountain-climbing  /  trav- 
el) Write:  Dr./Mrs.  Glenn  H.  Poulter. 


Dales  galore!  Meet  exciting  singles 
anywhere.  Free  application:  DATE- 

L1NE,  Alpha,  Ohio.  

Imported  pleasure-oriented  marital 
aids.  Send  $1  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
State  your  age.  Pleasure  Products, 
Dept.  H,  Box  131,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823. 

Advanced    biofeedback  instruments 

with  the  professional  researcher, 
therapist,  teacher,  and  counselor  in 
mind.  Humatech  Industries,  Dept.  H, 
1725  Rogers,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 
Japanese  girls  make  wonderful  wives. 
We  have  large  number  of  listings. 
Many  interested  in  marriage.  Only 
$1  brings  application,  photos,  names, 
descriptions,  questionnaire,  etc.  Japan 
International,  Box  1181-HM,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92663. 
New!  learn  foreign  languages  pl.i> 
ing  games.  Free  details.  PickUp, 
515-HN  Seventh,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48103. 

If  you're  gay,  don't  stay  away.  Owl's 
Nest,  Provincetown,  Mass.  02657. 
(617)  487-9633. 

Communal    living    information  and 

Utopian  newspaper.  Free.  The  Store- 
front Classroom,  500  Eighth  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118. 
Personal  profile  .  . .  Self-scoring  Uni- 
versity-developed  tests  provide  com- 
plete personality  analysis.  $4.95  (re- 
fundable) to:  Ph.D.  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  1106,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 
Join  the  Adolf  Woolini  Fan  Club! 
Call  (603)  778-8017  now!  No  calls 
accepted  after  10:30! 
Know  thyself.  Comprehensive  hand- 
writing analysis,  $10.  Nitasha  Ware, 
547  Collyn,  Vista,  Calif.  92083. 


Achieve  psychic  awarenes 

ment,  Serenity,  Fulfillme 
tion  Lessons  by  mail.  Fre.l 
Master  Burchette,  Box  13* tj 
Valley,  Calif.  92077. 


It OOk  I  I  I  I  I  K /HOOK 
Bright,  lively,  literal 
free  for  a  nion, 

If  you  love  books  but  h 
money  and  time  on  bad 
want  to  become  a  Charl 
of  Harper's  BOOKSERVj; 
Membership  includes  a 
to  the  new  Bookletler,  a 
guide  to  the  world  of  I 
lished  every  other  Monda 
a  year),  and  a  unique 
service  that  offers  you  the 
ty— but  NEVER   the  ob 
buy  hardcover  books  at  I 
savings. 


Yes,  please  enter  my  Chi 
berShip  to  BOOKSERVI) 
special  rate  of  just  $10  for 
instead  of  the  regular  $1 
stand  that  I  may  read  th 
issues  at  your  expense.  If 
them,  I'll  write  "cancel" 
bill,  send  it  back,  and  th 
□  Please  send  bill  for  $5 
$5  six  months  from  no 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  1 

Harper's  Magazine/BOOK, 
381  West  Center  StreeH 
Ohio  43302. 


WRAPAROUND  has  a  limited  supply  of  the  following  books.  Previa 
of  these  special-interest  publications  have  found  them  to  be  interei 
ing  as  well  as  useful  tools.  To  order,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  ai 
to  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  \: 
10016.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid. 


People's  Guide  to  Country  Real  Estate,  by  Jean  and  Jim  Younf 

Publishers,  $3.95.  Knowing  a  good  deal  —  making  decisions  —  gettin 
investment  —  contracts  —  lawyers  —  bankers  —  brokers  —  buildin) 
—  insurance  —  rentals  —  remodeling  —  women  in  real  estate  — jl 
living  in  the  country. 

What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?,  by  Richard  Nelson  Bolles.  Ten  Spi 
$3.95.  Subtitled  "A  Practical  Manual  for  Job-Hunters  and  Career  C 
this  book  not  only  tells  you  how  to  go  about  looking  for  that  new 
also  how  to  save  money  and  psychic  energy  in  the  process. 

The  Publish-It  Yourself  Handbook,  edited  by  Bill  Henderson   The  . 
Book  Press,  $4.  New  York  is  not  the  center  of  the  publishing  wo 
home  and  some  work  can  be.  Here  are  some  recent  experience  I 
published,  of  course. 

Old  Glory,  edited  by  James  Robertson.  Warner  Paperback  Libra!  i 
Your  town  has  origins.  This  is  a  splendid  book  about  how  to  find 
serve  and  parade  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  cultural  ecology.  S:  | 
own  peculiar  community's  weirdness.  Savor  some  other  people's,  j 

Nomadic   Furniture,  by  .James   Hennessey   and  Victor  Papanek. 
House,  Inc.,  $3.95.  If  you  move  your  dwelling  stuff  more  than  on 
four  years,  this  lightweight  book  can  save  you  the  aggravation  of  f 
stupid  while  wrestling  that  heavy  bed  (couch,  table,  chest,  bookshe 
that  narrow  stairway  to  that  overloaded  car. 

Yes,  Harper's  the  following  books  do  seem  interesting  and  useful  Pie; 

 People's  Guide  to  Country  Real  Estate  @  $3.95 

 What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?  @  $3.95 

 The  Publish-It  Yourself  Handbook  @  $4 

 Old  Glory  @  $4.95 

 Nomadic  Furniture  @  $3.95 

Total  Order  $  


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


(New  York  residents,  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.) 
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Haw  much  do  you  know 
about  the  new  physical 
g»  »i«  education? 


Do  you  know  why  physical  education 
is  essential  in  elementary  schools  and 
to  your  child's  growth  and  develop- 
ment? 

How  physical  education  offers  new 
hope  for  the  "slow  learners"  .  .  .  can 
actually  improve  the  ability  of  a  child 
to  read  and  write9 

How  programs  are  now  developed  to 
serve  all  children-the  normal  child, 
gifted,  handicapped,  poorly  coordi- 
nated, slow  learning? 

Why  "lifetime"  sports  must  be  part  of 
the  school  curriculum9 

How  physical  education  builds  a 
strong  self-image  .  .  .  self-confidence? 

Find  out  about  the  new  physical 
education  and  how  your  school 
scores!  Write  for  the  free  pamphlet, 
"What  Every  Parent  Should  Know 
About  The  New  Physical  Education." 


Physical  Education  Public  Information  (PEPI) 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20036 
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Number  one  in  a  series  from  the  Harris  Trust  Department. 


Overconfidence  in  the  wrong  area  can  yield 
worse  results  than  embarrassment. 

If  you've  acquired  substantial  assets, 
those  assets  require  efficient  management. 
And  it's  not  a  job  many  people  can  do  well 
A  living  trust  at  the  Harris  Bank  may 
the  answer.  It  can  be  designed  to  make 
regular  disbursements  to  you  or  someone  else. 
It  can  help  you  pay  r~ 


be 


for  your  children's 
education.  It  can 
provide  for  your  re- 
tirement. Or  it  can 
help  you  achieve  a 


variety  of  other  financial  objectives. 

When  you  have  a  living  trust  with  u£ 
you'll  be  dealing  with  skilled  people  whose 
education,  training,  and  experience  are  in  tl1 
areas  of  investments  and  trust  management' 
To  find  out  more  about  how  we  can; 
help,  send  this  coupon  to  the  Harris  Bank.  E 
return  mail,  we'll  send  you  our  brochure  1 

describing  the  fee1 


Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  living  trusts. 


Name. 


Street  address. 


City. 


.State. 


-Zip. 


L 


Mail  to:  Harris  Bank 

Trust  Department 

1 1 1  West  Monroe  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60690 


tures  and  benefits' 
of  a  living  trust. 

K^S  HARRI: 
jjy=  BANK 


MN-l 


Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  111  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690.  Member  F.D.I.C..  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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LETTERS 


Morality  v.  neomortality 

ese  ecology-minded  days,  what 
e  more  commendable  than  to 
the  recyclers?  In  his  article 
esting  the  Dead,"  September] 
Hard  Gaylin  suggests  that  the 
al  for  life  after  death  is  best 
I  here  on  earth.  Not,  of  course, 
:,  conscious  life  but  the  end- 
ltinuation  of  respiration,  cir- 
],  and  vegetative  function  that 
technology  has  made  possi- 
what  used  to  be  people.  His 
an  fantasy  is  less  fantastic 
/men  might  suppose.  He  is  se- 
echnology  is  serious.  And  the 
orium  is  in  part  already  with 
commitment  of  medicine,  in- 
the  nation,  to  anything  scien- 
apparently  limitless. 

with  several  thousand  neo- 
one  could  argue  that  hardly  a 
fs  distance  of  advancement  in 
derstanding  or  treatment  of 
ia  would  ensue.  But  this  is  ir- 
t.  No  doubt  there  will  come  a 
len  scientists  would  give  their 
:ms(  ! )  in  exchange  for  a  few 
eomorts.  But  never  mind  the 
Transplant  banks  of  living 
d  bodies  are  a  seductive 
and,  at  least  for  periods  of 
are  already  a  reality.  So,  the 
<ess  of  a  neomortuary  cannot 
ounted. 

many   other  physicians,  I 
ired  for  hopelessly  brain-dead 
(referred  to  by  the  less  gen- 
vegetables"  or  "gorks")  who, 
the  tragedy  of  our  technolog- 
ies, have  been  maintained  by 
ies  and  nutritious  solutions.  A 
ead  but  vegetating  person  con- 
js  with  an  emotional  and  psy- 
cal  dilemma  that  is  badly  re- 
Either  we  go  on  mourning 
•  of  the  person,  the  spirit-body, 
atever  it  is  we  respond  to  in 
or  we  cut  our  losses  and  call 
getable,  and  treat  it  accord- 


ingly. One  cannot  indefinitely  treat 
a  brain-dead  person  with  the  same  re- 
spect one  treats  a  person.  Any  nurse 
in  a  chronic-care  facility  will  tell  you 
that.  But  this  is  not  a  comfortable 
solution  either.  The  mind  (soul)  does 
not  sit  in  the  body  like  a  clam  in  its 
shell.  The  body,  its  form  and  heat 
and  smells,  are  all  inextricably  part 
of  being  human. 

We  are  being  asked  to  exchange 
our  deepest  human  responses  to  the 
living  human  form  because  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  promises  that  we  can 
cure  something,  cheaply.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  detach  our  human  feel- 
ings from  what  our  minds  tell  us  is 
technologically  advanced  (good).  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  do  autopsies. 
It  requires  the  pathologist  to  dehu- 
manize the  body  he  works  on.  But 
he  can  do  this  because  the  body  is 
cold,  pale,  and  stiff.  Even  the  sim- 
plest surgical  procedure  requires  the 
surgeon  to  distance  himself  from  the 
patient,  but  he  can  do  this  because 
of  the  immediate  benefit  he  provides. 
We,  however,  are  being  asked  to  cre- 
ate, cultivate,  and  maintain  a  vege- 
table garden  of  living  dead  so  that 
we  can  experiment  at  will.  We  will 
have  to  forget  how  human  a  warm 
foot  is. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  go- 
ing to  tend  to  the  living,  breathing 
mannequins  in  Dr.  Gaylin's  bioem- 
porium,  nor  of  how  that  person  is 
going  to  keep  his  head  together.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  those 
who  have  very  little  difficulty  isolat- 
ing their  work  from  their  feelings. 
But  do  we  want  such  a  profound  ero- 
sion of  our  humanity? 

Mary  E.  Costanza,  M.D. 
Asst.    Prof,    of  Medicine 
Tufts  University 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  publication  of  "Harvesting  the 
Dead."  It  is  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative, thoughtful,  and  deeply  ethical 


articles  I  have  ever  read  in  this  im- 
portant field.  Long  after  we  are  all 
dust,  or  "banked,"  Dr.  Gaylin's  pi- 
oneering efforts  to  make  life  out  of 
the  dead  will  be  recognized. 

Amitai  Etzioni 
Director  and  Professor  of  Sociology 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Literary  query 

I  am  writing  a  biography  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  1908-1973,  under 
contract  with  W.W.  Norton,  Inc.,  and 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  any 
menlories,  stories,  or  letters. 

Ronnie  Dugger 
1017  West  31st  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78705 


Miller  on  Nixon 


The  convoluted  niceties  of  Arthur 
Miller's  psychoratiocination  ["The 
Limited  Hang-Out,"  September]  not- 
withstanding, it  is  this  reader's  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Nixon  let  the  spools 
spin  on  because:  (  1  I  he  remained 
sure,  until  about  twelve  hours  before 
the  Resignation-But  speech,  that  he 
could  continue  to  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time;  (2)  he  could  not  bear 
for  a  single  minute  of  his  "great" 
administration  to  go  unrecorded  and 
thus  deprive  himself  of  any  "Boy, 
j/iose-were-the-days!"  listening;  (3) 
he  would  need  mechanical  total  re- 
call of  every  muddy  moment  in  the 
Tattletale-Gray  House  for  the  series 
of  books  he  would  (and  probably 
still  will )  publish  in  order  to  give 
Americans  a  five-foot  shelf  of  over- 
priced Nixonia;  thus  continuing  to 
bilk  the  pocketbooks  and  cloud  the 
memories  of  a  grateful  and  maso- 
chistic public. 

Mrs.  Irving  Berler 
Syosset,  N.Y. 
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GAME 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?  by 


Lillian  Koslover,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


Is  a  person's  name  really  just  an  acrostic  for  cryptic 
messages  about  his  character  or  behavior?  For  instance: 


Does  Kissinger: 

Keep 

Insisting 

Semites 

Start 

Indirect 

Negotiations 

Generating 

Essential 

Rapprochement? 


Did  Picasso: 
Paint 

Irrepressible 

Canvasses 

Antagonizing 

Standard 

Societal 

Orthodoxies? 


Did  John  Dean: 

Deliver 
Evidence 
Accusing 
Nixon? 


This  month  readers  are  invited  to  devise  their  own 


acrostic  analyses  of  famous  characters  from  history 
literature.  Please  limit  your  entries  to  readily  identi 
personalities. 

Send,  your  entries  on  a  postcard  to  "What's 
Name?"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
York,  N.Y.  10016,  no  later  than  November  9.  EJ 
become  the  property  of  Harper  s  Magazine.  Wi 
entries  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue.  D& 
of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  prize:  The  Poster  in  History,  by  Max 
(American  Heritage  Press). 

Runners-up:  Simon  and  Garfunkel:  Greatest 
(Columbia  Records). 


Winners  of  "Lost   and  Found," 

the  September  game  that  asked  readers 
to  compose  ads  describing  famous  his- 
torical objects  that  might  have  gotten 

lost,  are: 

First  Prize 

(Sorry,  no  winner  this  month.) 
Runners-up 

A  Harper's  denim  tote  bag: 

Reward:  For  information  leading  to  re- 
covery of  approximately  160  pounds  of 
salt,  iost  while  traveling.  Sentimental 
value.  Ask  for  Lot  at  the  first  green  tent 
in  Segor  Heights. 

—John  N.  Koch 
Madison,  Wis. 

Found:  Real  estate  off  Indian  coast. 
Perfect  for  holiday  getaway.  Contact 
C.  Columbus;  cable:  STMARIA. 

— James  C.  Cusser 
Washington,  D.C. 

Notice:  On  Tuesday  last,  my  son  van- 
ished without  a  trace.  Prior  to  this,  he 
had  been  immersed  in  an  ethical  dilem- 
ma, but  I'm  optimistic  that  his  disap- 
pearance was  without  his  cognitive  vo- 
lition. If  found,  please  ask  him  to  think 
for  just  a  moment  about  who  he  is  and 
what  his  not  being  here  means.  Mrs. 
Rene  Descartes,  Sr.,  Paris. 

— Marty  Nelan 
Chicago,  111. 


Lost:  A  large,  red  "A,"  of  sentimental 
value  only.  Contact  Hester  Prynne, 
Salem. 

— Frances  Gibson 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Missing:  Link  between  Homo  sapiens 
and  latest  known  predecessor.  If  found, 
contact  Dr.  Louis  Leakey,  Olduvai 
Gorge,  Kenya. 

—Dick  Woodruff 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Lost  :  One  electoral  mandate.  Owner  re- 
signed to  loss.  If  you  know  where  it 
went,  write:  R.M.N.,  c/o  Postmaster, 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

— Ellen  Mutari 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Found:  Oversized  child's  hobby  horse. 

Can  be  seen  at  Troy  City  Hall. 

— Harry  Roach 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Found:  Large,  dark  bird,  possibly  a 
raven.  Will  go  to  person  who  can  iden- 
tify its  one-word  vocabulary.  Contact 
E.  A.  Poe. 

— Marie  Berler 
Syosset,  N.Y. 

Found:  Twin  baby  boys  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  River.  Will  parents  please 
claim — boys  are  getting  hungry.  Write 
to  Mrs.  Canis  Lupus. 

— Willa  Lane 
Charleston,  111. 


Lost:  Die  cast  around  Rubicon 
area  prior  to  Ides  of  March.  Dyii 
their  return.  Send  to  Caesar's  P 
Rome. 

— Julia 
Huntington,  V 

Lost:  A  manuscript,  stained  with 
dribblings  and  scorched  with  expl(|i 
last  seen  in  a  Dublin  pub.  Plea 
turn  in  a  plain  wrapper  to  M 
Joyce,  3  Stephen's  Green. 

—Robert  B.H  I 
Restoi 

Notice:  Thanks  to  all  who  callec 
cerning  the  item  I  had  lost.  It  has 
regained.  John  Milton. 

—Walter  K 
Alexandra 

Found:  I8V2  minutes  of  histor 
significant  tape  recordings.  Make 
Will  go  to  highest  bidder.  Write 
M.  Woods,  Box  F,  Washington,  D 
— R.  C.  Hi 
Newport  Beach, 1 

Lost:   Important  letter.  Would] 
embarrassing  in  wrong  hands.  Re'  I 
Call  Zimmerman,  c/o  German  Ei ) 
sy,  Washington,  D.C. 

— George  Mc  i 
Fort  Lauderdale, 


FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 
22gTnose  wno  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 


Mext  10  Years:  A  Scenario  b  Walter  Laqueur 


HIRE  A  SPY 

Hundreds  of  qualified  agents  available  for  private  espionage. 
Put  surplus  govt,  agents,  secret  govt,  info  to  work  for  you  worldwide! 
No  job  too  risky,  none  too  obscure. 
Satisfied  clients  include  ITT,  Howard  Hughes,  numerous  blue-chip  companies. 


CALL  INTERTEL! 

(International 
Intelligence,  Inc.  Offices 
discreetly  located  in 
London,  the  Bahamas, 
Toronto,  Washington, 
Detroit,  New  York,  and 
Los  Angeles.) 


parliament,  i  ne  recessea  filter  cigarett 

It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 


l«  Lenny  Kleinfeld  had  the  most  distinctive 
delivery  of  any  announcer  in  the  1920's;  he 
always  spoke  with  a  cigarette  holder  in  his 
mouth.  It  gave  him  cleaner  taste. 


Mm  No  need  for  a  cigarette  holder  today. 
Parliament's  filter  is  recessed  away  from  your 
lips.  So  you  taste  only  rich,  clean  tobacco 
flavor.  Parliament's  taste  will  never  give 
vou  anv  static. 


l8mg:'tar','1.2mg.nicotinc 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Repon 

Warning:  The  Surgeon 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is 
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neral  Has  Determined 
ingerous  to  Your  Health. 


DOK-  OF  TH  E  -  MO  NTH  CLUB 
America's  Bookstore 


where  you  can  window-shop,  browse  and  buy 

without  ever  leaving  home 


554.  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON  An 
Intimate  History  b) 

FAWN  M  DRODIE 

Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $12.50 

272.  ONE  SPECIAL 
SUMMER.  Written 
and  illustrated  by 
JACQUELINE  and 
LEE  BOUVIER 

I  Pub  price  $7.95 1 

151.  HOW  TO  LIVE 
WITH  ANOTHER 
PERSON  by 

DAVID  VISCOTT,  M.D. 

(Pub  price  $5.95) 

110.  ABRIDGE 
TOO  FAR  by  cornel i us 
ryan.  Maps  & 
photographs 
(Pub  price  $12  50) 

293.  CARRYING  THE 
FIRE;  An  Astronaut's 
Journeys  by  Michael 

COLLINS.  Photos. 

IPub  price  $10) 

178.  ALL  THINGS 
BRIGHT  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  by 

IAMES  HERRIOI 

(Pub  price  58.95) 

253.  THE  LIVES  OF 
A  CELL  Notes  ol  a 
Biology  Watcher  by 

LEWIS  THOMAS 

(Pub  price  56.95) 

320.  WASHINGTON 
The  Indispensable  Man 

by  JAMES  THOMAS 

flexner.  Illustrations 
and  maps 

(Pub  price  512.50) 

207.  THE  HAMMOND 
WORLD  ATLAS 
Superior  Edition 
I  Pub  price  5121 

197.  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  BOOK 
OF  HOUSE  PLANTS 

by  JOAN  LEE  FAUST 

Illustrated 
I  Pub  price  59.95 1 


338.  TINKER.  TAILOR 
SOLDIER.  SPY 

by  JOHN  LE  C  ARRE 

(Pub  price  57.951 

166.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  TATES  by 

ALISON  LURIE 

(Pub  price  57.95) 

528.  PLAIN  SPEAKING 
An  Oral  Biography 
ol  Harry  S  Truman 

by  MERLE  MILLER 

I  Pub  price  58.95 1 

398.  MARILYN 

A  Biography  by 

NORMAN  MAILER.  More 

than  100  photographs 
IPub  price  51995) 

307.  ALL  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  MEN  by 

CARL  BERNSTEIN  and 
BOB  WOODWARD 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  58.95) 

275.  ALIVE  The  Story 
ol  the  Andes  Survivors 

by  PIERS  PAUL  READ 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  510) 

132.  AUGUST  1914 

by  ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 

(Pub  price  510) 
109.  CFNTENNIAL  by 

JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

(Pub  price  512  50) 
175.  THE  BEST 

by  PETER  PASSELL 
and  LEONARD  ROSS 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  55.95) 

216.  BABE  The  Legend 
Comes  to  Life  by 

ROBERT  W.  CREAMER 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  59.95) 

282.  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  BOOK  OF 

MONEY  by  RICHARD  E 

blodcett.  Illustrated 
(Pub  price  57.951 

217.  JAWS  by 
PETER  benchley 
IPub  price  56.951 

323.  TALES  OF  POWEH 

by  CARLOS  CASTANEDA 

(Pub  price  57.95) 

310.  THE  GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO 

by  ALEKSANDR  I. 
SOLZHENITSYN 

IPub  price  512.50) 
261.  SUPERSHIP  by 

NOEL  MOSTERT 

IPub  price  $8.95) 

459.  KISSINGER 
6y,MARViN  and 

BERNARD  KALB 

(Pub  price  $12  50' 


ING  the  past  forty-eight  years,  people  in  every  American 
immunity  have  come  to  depend  on  the  Book-of-the-Month 
>r  the  best  books  and  the  most  convenient  way  to  buy 
\nd  nowadays  the  Club's  sensible  shop-at-home  service  is 
larly  advantageous.  Without  setting  foot  outside 
uor,  you  can  browse  and  buy  to  your  heart's  content  — 
yourself  time,  energy  and  money,  too.  And  by  continuing 
embership  past  the  trial  period,  you'll  be  eligible  for 
ique  Book-Dividend1*  plan  — a  delightful  way  to  save  even 
at  least  70%  of  publishers'  list  prices.  So  why  not 
topping  in  America's  Bookstore  right  now? 


As  your  introduction  to  membership 
you  are  invited  to  choose 

any4foronly$1 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose. 


r  books  to  choose  from 


ER  SKELTER 
Dry  al  the 
rders  by 

UGLIOSI 
GENTRY 

i  510) 

:iA  AND  THE 
lEUIGENCE 

MARCHETTI 
D.  MARKS 

:  58.95) 

ENDURING 
Y  An 

f  a  Lifetime 

Edited  bv 

t  RIBNER.  JR 

!  514.951 

SACRED  AND 
OVE  MACHINE 

RDOCH 

58.95) 
»NAT0MY 
VENESS 

CH  FROMM 

:  510  95) 


315.  KHRUSHCHEV 
REMEMBERS:  The 
last  Testament 
by  NIKITA  s. 
KHRUSHCHEV 
Translated  and 
edited  by  strobe 

TALBOTT.  Photos 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

236.  HUMAN 

SEXUALITY  by 

JAMES  LESLIE  MC  CARY 

(Pub  price  514.50) 

269.  WORKING  People 
Talk  About  What  They  Do 
All  Day  and  How  They 
Feel  About  What  They  Oo 

by  STUDS  TERKEL 

IPub  price  510l 

210.  ELIZABETH  I  A 
B'ooraphy  by  Paul 
Johnson.  Illustrated 
IPub  price  $12.95) 

268.  WATERSHIP 
OOWN  by 

RICHARD  ADAMS 

(Pub  price  $6.95i 


FACTS  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 

•  You  will  receive  the  Book-of-lhe-Monlh  Club  News. 
a  literary  magazine  published  by  the  Club  fifteen 
times  a  year.  The  News  describes  the  coming  Selec- 
tion and  scores  of  Alternates,  and  will  be  sent  to  you 
approximately  every  three  and  a  half  weeks. 

•  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  Selection,  do  nothing 
and  it  will  be-shipped  to  you  automatically. 

•  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selection  — or  you  would 
like  one  of  the  Alternates  or  no  book  at  all  —  simply 
indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form  always 
enclosed  with  the  News  and  mail  it  so  we  receive  it 
by  the  date  specified. 

•  If.  because  of  late  mail  delivery  of  the  News,  you 
should  receive  a  Selection  without  having  had  10 
days  to  decide  whether  you  want  it.  that  Selection 
may  be  returned  at  Club  expense 

•  All  books  distributed  by  the  Book -of-the  Month 
Club  are  identical  to  the  publishers'  editions  in 
content,  format,  size  and  quality 

Prices  shown  are  publishers'  U.S.  prices.  Outside 
the  US.,  prices  are  generally  somewhat  higher. 


I  — 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC., 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  17012  4-A67 -12 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me 
the  four  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing 
me  $  1 .00  for  all  four  volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  additional 
Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  in 
most  cases  special  members'  price-.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time 
after  I  buy  these  four  books.  A  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  FOUR  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 
MRS. 
MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 
Address  Apt. 


City. 


^  State  Zip.. 


Different  Volks 

for  different  folk; 


While  most  prices  have  gone  up,  up,  up,  the  Beetle's  has  stayed  the  same,  same,  sc 
only  $2825*  fully  equipped. 


Contrary  to  the  headlines,  not  all  mass  transportation  has  gone  sky-high.  Our  stat 
wagon  holds  up  to  9  comfortably  and  still  costs  as  little  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  (And  that' 
lot  less  than  wagons  that  hold  less.) 


^Volkswagen  of  America 


'  can't  do  without  plush  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  fuel  injection,  or  an  automatic  trans- 
n?  Fret  not.  Our  special  pricet  on  the  412  makes  these  the  kind  of  luxuries  you  can 
ford. 


id  $4,000  is  $4,000.*  But  it's  also  a  small  price  to  pay  for  what  POPULAR  MECHANICS 
...a  perfect  combination  of  styling  and  engineering." 


>t  of  every  "Thing"  has  just  gone  down  from  $3150  to  $2775.*  And  it  seems  even 
ensive  when  you  compare  it  to  the  price  of  a  Jeep,  Land  Rover  or  Land  Cruiser. 


* 


When  inflation  hits  you,  folks,  you  can't  do  better  than  a  Volks. 

il  Prices  P.O.E.,  Super  Beetle  $2825,  Dasher  2-dr  sedan  $3975,  181  "Thing"  $2775  (West  Coast  prices  slightly  higher  for  these  models). 
•  any  other  dealer  delivery  charges  additional. 

ind-of-Year  savings  available  at  participating  dealers. 
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A  CITY  THAT  WORKS 

Americans  need  Toronto:  if  we  can't  annex  it,  let's  imitate  it 

RAISE  YOUR  HAND  IF  YOU'RE  AN  ETERNAL  SPIRIT  SOUL 

The  strange  education  of  Hare  Krishna  children 

QUIETY  MEETS  REBANANA  IN  BROOKLYN 

The  stratagems,  snares,  and  obsessions  of  a  Scrabble  fiend 

THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Kudos,  accolades,  and  season's  greetings 
A  SURFEIT  OF  SPIES 

Call  a  "public-relations  director"  or  "management  consultant"— and  hire  your  own 
private  intelligence  network 
THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

An  eminent  observer  of  contemporary  affairs  reviews  an  imaginary  history  book  that 
whisks  us  to  1984 

THE  ORGAN  GRINDER'S  MONKEYS 
Men  in  machines:  a  photo  essay 
DIAMOND  EYES 
A  short  story 

GAME  TIME  IN  CLOUD-CUCKOO  LAND 
The  not-so-gentle  art  of  birdwatching 
BOOKS 

THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  DOLLAR 
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95     On  the  Wagon  by  Don  Gold 

45  DEATH,  WITH  THANKS, 
by  Mark  Huntington 
Wiseman 

46  GUILTY,  NOT  GUILTY, 
OR  SUFFEREDENUFF, 
by  Margaret  Bennett 

48    THEY'RE  KEEPING  IT 
HUSHED  UP, 
by  Oliver  Jensen 
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Who's  who 
in  the  future. 


Fred  Pryor,  Trust  Officer, 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Fred's  expertise  in  financial  planning  is  well  known  in 
Boston.  His  name  keeps  coming  up  among  trust 
customers  who  need  good  advice  and  investment 
direction.  Fred's  a  good  man  to  talk  to  if  you  need  the 
trust  services  of  a  major  Boston  bank.        .,  ,  _  n ,  „ 


#  Give 

an  original  design 
this  Christmas. 


Guess  who 
the  designer  is?  \ 


It's  you.  When  the  gift  you  give  is  from  Fabrications. 

Because  if  you  have  the  idea,  we  have  the  fabric.  And  we 
can  show  you  how  to  make  it.  Or  we  can  make  it  for  you. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  make  a  beautiful  textile  wall 
hanging,  for  example.  As  in  the  picture  above.  We  offer 
the  most  colorful  and  exciting  collection  of  contemporary 
fabrics  in  the  world  for  you  to  choose  from.  Plus  the 
necessary  wood  stretcher  frames  and  instructions.  Or  for 
a  nominal  charge,  we'll  do  the  stretching  for  you. 


Or  you  can  make  sensational  patchwork  quilts  — custor 
patchwork  quilts  are  also  available.  Or  make  appliqw 
aprons,  men's  ties,  stuffed  animals  and  dolls,  pillows,  b 
robes,  shirts,  hats,  purses  with  wooden  handles,  tote  bo 
pot  holders,  mitts,  place  mats  and  more. 
So  it's  up  to  you  this  Christmas.  You  can  continue  to  givt 
the  same  things  as  everyone  else.  Or  you  can  give  som1 
thing  that's  worth  an  awful  lot  more.  Your  creativity.  Pk 
you  can  even  give  Fabrications  Gift  Certificates.  To  help 
bring  out  the  creativity  in  others. 


fabrications 


114  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  267-3529.  44  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge.  864-1418.   1335  Beacon  St.,  Brookline.  731-0149. 

246  E.  58th  St.,  New  York  City.  371-3370. 
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WRAPAROUND 


JEPAND  DREAMS: 

ere  Are  You  When  The  Lights  Go  Out? 


center  lies  the  sleeper, 
and  private;  content  as 
e  can  tell;  restoring  mind 
iy  through  processes  we 
nly  understand;  disturb- 
jne.  Ringed  around  him 
ancing  with  various  de- 
stealth  and  menace  is  a 
of  merchants  and  scien- 
ey  want: 

11  him  a  waterbed,  a  sleep 
in  electric  blanket,  bar- 
5,  designer  sheets, 
leasure  his  brain  waves, 
movements,  his  reaction 

ill  his  dreams  for  revela- 
Dout  personal  problems, 
'etiological  phenomena, 
discovered  states  of  con- 
?ss. 

of  them  are  after  nothing 
omplicated  than  money, 
are  engaged  in  disinter- 
:holarship.  Most  fall  be- 
hese  two  extremes.  But, 
:r  their  motives,  they  ex- 
trait  peculiar  to  our  spe- 
i  are  incapable  of  letting 
lough  alone.  Since  Eve 


ate  the  apple,  man-  and  woman- 
kind have  pursued  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  avenues  to  power 
wherever  they  exist  or  can  be 
created.  Tinkering,  experiment- 
ing, we  have  cars,  cities,  and 
consumer-action  groups,  ma- 
chines that  save  men's  backs  and 
break  their  spirits. 

It  may  be  difficult,  looking 
back  across  the  centuries,  to  de- 
cide whether  we  are  better  off 
now  than  we  were  to  begin  with. 
But  it  is  immediately  obvious  that 
we  have  been  busy.  Thus  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  what 
looks  at  first  glance  like  the  calm 
sea  of  sleep  is  in  fact  pulsing  with 
energetic  activity — and  that  myr- 
iad researchers  are  devoting  all 
their  waking  hours  to  exploring 
the  content,  form,  and  meaning 
of  sleep. 

There's  someone  who'll  show 
you  how  much  sleep  you'll  get  at 
each  stage  in  your  life.  And 
someone  who  can  point  to  the 
oddities  produced  in  EEG  waves 
by  sleeping  pills.  Watching  a 
baby,  somebody  wonders  aloud 


why  adults  shouldn't  use  cribs, 
too  (how  awake  do  you  have  to 
be,  anyway,  to  keep  from  falling 
out  of  a  bed?). 

Have  you  heard  that  tele- 
pathic communication  is  easier 
when  you  dream?  That  when  you 
sleep  you  are  periodically  effec- 
tively paralyzed?  That  rapid  eye 
movements  follow  the  action  of 
a  dream  as  if  it  were  a  play?  That 
even  people  who  "never  dream" 
dream  several  times  a  night? 

How  can  they  know  what  hap- 
pens during  sleep  when  they  have 
to  wake  people  up  to  find  out? 


I  his  WRAPAROUND  offers 
a  selection  of  lore  about  the 
nighttime  third  of  our  lives. 
We've  sampled  the  activities  in 
and  around  sleep  and  dreams  and 
we  can  report  that  they  function 
beautifully  as  objects  of  scien- 
tific investigations,  subjects  of 
personal  dramas,  and  pathways 
to  the  ultimately  incommunica- 
ble rest  that  is  silence. 

— Judith  Appelbaum 


"A  dream  that  is 
not  interpreted 
is  like  a  letter  that 
is  unread." 

— The  Talmud 


5 


"When  they  are 
asleep  you  cannot 
tell  a  good  man 
from  a  bad  one, 
whence  the  saying 
that  for  half  their 
lives  there  is  no 
difference  between 
the  happy  and 
the  miserable." 
— Aristotle,  335  B.C. 


'When  a  man's  sleep 
is  better  than  his 
waking  it  is  better 
that  he  should  die." 

— Saadi  of  Shiraz 
(11847-1291) 


School  for  Sleeping 

1.  Sleep  is  not  a  soap  bubble, 
but  the  image  is  useful. 

2.  Sleep  is  a  crystal  globe 
hanging  from  the  bedroom  ceil- 
ing. Inside  the  globe  is  a  net- 
work of  multicolored  vanes. 
(Note  the  joints:  uncemented, 
hard-edged  mica  points,  obsid- 
ian wafers,  razor-bladed  leaves 
of  chromium  steel:  precarious. 
Vanes  that  make  a  house  of 
cards.)  The  globe  . .  .  hangs.  The 
glassblower  left  it  there,  sus- 
pended by  that  frozen  shard. 

3.  Your  job:  lying  flat,  reach 
up,  grasp  the  globe.  No,  much 
more  subtly  than  that.  If  you  jar 
it — snap  the  stem — all  you  have 
left  is  gritty  powder  in  a  bulb. 
Rather,  wait.  Body  heat  and 
wanting  will  melt  the  stem. 

4.  Then,  pull  it  in.  Creaking 
elbows.  Bring  the  globe  toward 
you.  Quivering  wrists.  Balance, 
stability,  nonchalance — you  don't 
care.  (Stealing  string  from  un- 
derneath a  sleeping  bear.) 

5.  To  your  forehead.  Balance 
it  there.  Now,  if  you've  done 
it  right — dissolved  the  umbilical 
shard,  balanced  the  vibrating 
mica  vanes,  tilted  neither  right 
nor  left,  betrayed  no  sign  of 
haste,  the  globe  floating  softly 
down,  milkweed  onto  sea  foam, 
no  bump  to  puff  crystalline 
lacework  into  dust,  then 

6.  Sleep.  You  may  contem- 
plate the  vanes.  — John  Jerome 

John  Jerome  is  now  at  work  on  a  book 
entitled  Truck. 


"I  used  to  enjoy  being  dis- 
turbed in  my  sleep  in  order  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  not  al- 
low it  so  senselessly  to  slip 
away."  — Michel  de  Montaigne 
(1533-1592) 


READERS 

J  am  eighteen  years  old  and  I 
sleep  with  a  teddy  bear.  Don't 
laugh.  Just  having  something 
soft  to  wrap  my  arms  around 
somehow  makes  me  feel  safer 
and  more  comfortable.  Maybe 
if  I  were  married  I  wouldn't  need 
my  teddy  bear,  but  as  it  is,  my 
bed  is  lonely.  Why  do  teddy 
bears  have  a  bad  name  among 
big  people?  How  many  kids  have 
trouble  sleeping? 

—Susan  O'Connor 
Arlington,  Va. 


The  longest  medically  super- 
vised period  of  sleeplessness  is 
282  hours  55  minutes.  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha Van  Der  Merwe,  a  fifty-two- 
year-old  housewife  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  set  the  rec- 
ord in  1968. 


Ii  I  Should  Die 

Sleep  deprivation  if  carried 
out  long  enpugh  results  in  death. 
Animal  studies  have  reported 
death  in  young  dogs  after  4  to 
6  days  of  sleep  deprivation,  in 
adult  dogs  after  about  13  days. 

— Ernest  L.  Hartmann 
The  Functions  of  Sleep,  1973 

Turn  and  Face  the  Tiger 

The  Senoi  of  Malaysia,  a  tribe 
without  any  apparent  neuroses 
or  psychoses,  are  masters  of  the 
art  of  lucid  dreaming,  in  which 
one  is  aware  of  himself  and  man- 
ipulates the  activity  in  his  dream. 
Dreaming  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  Senoi  life;  the  day  is 
spent  largely  in  dream-inspired 
activities. 

In  the  Senoi  system,  the  most 
important  rule  of  dream  control 
is  what  I  call  "Confront  and 
conquer  danger."  Suppose  that  a 
Senoi  child  reports  to  his  par- 
ents at  breakfast:  "I  dreamed  I 
was  chased  by  a  tiger  last  night, 
and  I  ran  as  fast  as  ever  I  could. 
He  kept  getting  closer  and  closer. 
I  woke  up  very  frightened." 

"It  was  good  you  had  that 
dream,  son,  but  you  made  a  big 
mistake  in  it!"  comments  the  fa- 
ther. "Unlike  the  jungle  tigers, 
the  tigers  you  see  in  your  dreams 
can  hurt  you  only  if  you  run 
from  them.  They  will  continue 
to  chase  you  only  so  long  as  you 
are  afraid  of  them.  The  next 
time  you  must  turn  around  and 
face  the  tiger.  If  it  continues  to 
attack,  you  must  attack  it." 

"But  what  if  it's  too  strong 
for  me?" 

"Call  on  your  dream  friends 
to  help  you,  but  fight  alone  un- 
til they  get  there.  Always  attack 
a  dream  image  that  attacks  you." 

The  second  rule  of  the  Senoi 
is  a  parallel  of  the  first:  "Ad- 
vance toward  pleasure  in  a 
dream."  The  child  is  encouraged 
to  have  pleasurable  sexual  ex- 
periences in  a  dream,  to  enjoy 
them  and  extend  them  to  the 
ultimate.  He  is  also  urged  to 


enjoy  the  sensations  o 

The  third  rule  is  " 
positive  outcome."  Sup 
child  reports:  "I  drearm 
falling  from  a  great  clif 

The  father  or  moth  s 
"That's  a  wonderful  dreal 
did  you  do?" 

"I  didn't  do  anythin} 
fell.  I  woke  up  scared 
hit  the  ground." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  mist£ 
earth  spirits  love  you.  H 
calling  you  because  th< 
something  to  show  you.  \ 
stay  asleep,  even  if  you'r 
ened.  Try  to  relax  and  1 
self  land,  to  see  what  inl 
things  you  will  find.  An 
fly,  not  just  fall.  Fly  ar« 
an  interesting  place." 

Even  being  wounded  ( 
in  a  dream  is  perceived  a 
itive  experience.  The  c 
told  that,  if  he  is  woun 
has  reduced  the  power 
attacker  by  using  up  somi 
attacker's  strength.  If  he  fe 
he  has  permanently  ex 
the  adversary's  power,  It 
will  immediately  be  reba 
better  form. 

The  dreamer  should  n< 
his  dream  to  end  withot 
pleting  a  positive  actk 
should  fall  or  fly  to  a 
make  love  to  orgasm,  1 
the  death.  The  ultimat 
however,  is  to  extract  a  h 
or  useful  gift  from  a  dre> 
age  to  share  with  the 
friends,  and  tribe  in  gen 
a  dream  enemy  has  bee 
fronted  and  conquered,  it 
should  be  forced  to  gi 
dreamer  something;  if  ne< 
the  dreamer  may  bargain 
tain  it.  If  an  amorphous 
must  be  dealt  with,  the  d 
advances  into  the  vague 
nous  presence  of,  for  ex 
smoke  to  find  a  gift.  Tr. 
can  be  a  poem,  a  story,  a 
a  dance,  a  design,  a  pain 
some  beautiful  thing.  Or  II 
be  something  useful — an 
tion  or  a  solution  to  a  pr< 
The  value  of  the  gift  shoi 
such  that  the  dreamer  c 
society's  confirmation  c 
worth  when  he  is  awake,  j 
— Patricia  L.  Gi 

Patricia  Garfield  is  the  author  < 
tive  Dreaming  (Simon  and  Schusl 
uary),  from  which  this  arttci 
adapted. 


ping  on  the  Job 

•ticipated  in  a  sleep  ex- 
it once.  Or,  rather,  I  ap- 
r  the  position  and  became 
iidate."  The  experiment 
ng  conducted  in  a  men- 
pital  near  Boston.  They 
:y  wanted  good  sleepers, 
re  willing  to  pay  $15  a 

doctor,  who  looked  and 
i  good  deal  like  Henry 
;r,  said  that  they  would 
ng  certain  mild  kinds  of 
j  pills  eventually,  but  that 
y  wanted  all  candidates 
id  a  few  nights  sleeping 

hospital  so  that  their 
aves  could  be  tested  for 
•lity."  Most  of  the  can- 
were  Harvard  boys,  but 

sure  what  that  had  to 

it. 

irst  night  they  glued  elec- 
on  my  head  with  globs 
ber  cement.   The  elec- 
<were  attached  up  to  a 
sole  that  measured  brain 
My  bed  was  a  cot  in  a 
'ith  another  candidate.  I 
tisfactorily,  but  at  about 
i  the  morning  I  woke  up 
niddle  of  an  orgasm.  The 
was  unattached  to  any 
It  came  without  fore- 
.  It  was  not  pleasurable, 
mbarrassed  because  here 
ese  technicians  with  their 
and  they  must  have 
it  all.  What  kind  of  way 
1  to  behave,  come  in  for 
experiment  and  have  an 
'  I  lay  on  my  bed  and 
ed  that  nothing  had  hap- 

technicians  eventually 
round  with  a  solvent  to 
glue  out  of  my  hair,  and 
bbed  my  head  roughly, 
solvent  didn't  work  very 

second  night  I  had  an 
again.  Again  it  was  close 
ning.  Again  it  was  not 
ible.  Again  I  was  embar- 
Two  times  in  a  row.  Two 
a  row! 

my  cot  I  watched  the 
ading  away  from  my  head 
onsole,  and  a  technician 

back  toward  me. 
l  when  it  was  time  for 
'ent,  I  made  a  big  fuss 


about  how  it  didn't  work  right. 

I  never  went  back  to  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  following  week  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  doctor  saying  that  I 
was  quitting  because  of  the  rub- 
ber cement.  I'd  had  to  get  a  hair- 
cut to  get  it  out,  I  said.  This  was 
true.  I  told  him  to  send  me  a 
check  for  two  nights'  work. 

It  is  my  belief  that  either  I 
was  weird  or  they  were — take 
your  choice. 

But  if  this  line  of  work  ever 
tempts  you,  there's  one  thing 
you  might  keep  in  mind — name- 
ly, while  you're  asleep,  they're 
awake.  — Jeff  Lewis 

Jeff  Lewis  is  a  roving  reporter  for  The 
Real  World. 


THE  QUANTUM  LEAP 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing 
event  of  the  night  is  the  passage 
from  the  last  moment  of  wake- 
fulness to  the  first  moment  of 
sleep.  We  think  of  going  to  sleep 
as  a  gradual  process — a  slow  de- 
scent into  oblivion  through  a 
kaleidoscopic  reverie  of  half- 
formed  images  and  undefined 
sensations.  Yet,  the  onset  of 
sleep  is  not  "gradual."  It  hap- 
pens in  an  instant.  One  second 
the  organism  is  aware — the  next 
second  it  is  not.  Awareness  stops 
abruptly,  as  if  10  billion  furious- 
ly communicating  brain  cells 
were  suddenly  placed  on  "stand- 
by" status. 

— William  C.  Dement 

Some  Must  Watch  While  Some 
Must  Sleep,  1972 


UNCOMMON  SAWING 

Snoring  is  certainly  no  re- 
specter of  wealth  or  position. 
Among  the  world's  better-known 
snorers,  according  to  Dr.  [Mar- 
cus H.]  Boulware's  research, 
were  Plutarch,  Cato,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, Beau  Brummel,  Kings 
George  II  and  IV,  Winston 
Churchill,  Mussolini  and  many 
United  States  Presidents. 

"President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt once  snored  so  loudly  in  a 
hospital,"  Dr.  Boulware  said, 
"that  complaints  were  filed  by 
almost  every  patient  in  the  wing 
where  he  was  recuperating." 

— The  New  York  Times 
.     June  23, 1974 


What  the  World  Needs  Is  a  Good  Alarm  Clock 

I  was  walking  along  the  Troitsky  street  and  suddenly  1 
saw  that  the  man  who  was  walking  towards  me  was  asleep. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  this.  Although  his 
eyes  were  open,  he  was  walking  along  obviously  immersed 
in  dreams  which  ran  like  clouds  across  his  face.  It  entered 
my  mind  that  if  I  could  look  at  him  long  enough  I  should 
see  his  dreams,  that  is,  I  should  understand  what  he  was 
seeing  in  his  dreams.  But  he  passed  on.  After  him  came 
another  also  sleeping  .  .  .  Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  prince  in  the  "Sleeping  Princess."  Everyone 
around  me  was  asleep.  It  was  an  indubitable  and  distinct 
sensation.  I  realized  that  it  meant  that  many  things  could 
be  seen  with  our  eyes  which  we  do  not  usually  see.  These 
sensations  lasted  for  several  minutes.  Then  they  were  re- 
peated very  weakly  on  the  following  day.  But  I  at  once 
made  the  discovery  that  by  trying  to  remember  myself  I 
was  able  to  intensify  and  prolong  these  sensations  for  so 
long  as  I  had  energy  enough  not  to  be  diverted,  that  is,  not 
to  allow  things  and  everything  around  me  to  attract  my 
attention.  When  attention  was  diverted  I  ceased  to  see 
"sleeping  people"  because  I  had  obviously  gone  to  sleep 
myself.  — P.  D.  Ouspensky 

In  Search  of  the  Miraculous,  1949 


Erica  Leonard 


SYNESTHESIA 

Once  in  a  dream  I  held  in  my  hand  a  pearl.  I  have  no 
memory-vision  of  a  real  pearl.  The  one  I  saw  in  my  dream 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  creation  of  my  imagination. 
It  was  a  smooth,  exquisitely  molded  crystal.  As  I  gazed 
into  its  shimmering  deeps,  my  soul  was  flooded  with  an 
ecstasy  of  tenderness,  I  was  filled  with  wonder,  as  one  who 
should  for  the  first  time  look  into  the  cool,  sweet  heart  of 
a  rose.  My  pearl  was  dew  and  fire,  the  velvety  green  of 
moss,  the  soft  whiteness  of  lilies,  and  the  distilled  hues  and 
sweetness  of  a  thousand  roses.  It  seemed  to  me  the  soul  of 
beauty  was  dissolved  in  its  crystal  bosom. 

—Helen  Keller  (1880-1968) 


Men  dream  more  about  male 
friends  and  acquaintances  than 
they  do  about  females,  while 
women  dream  about  equally  of 
both  sexes. 


Anti-analysis 


In  the  infinite  series  of  ages,  chance  has  produced  many 
more  extraordinary  results  in  every  kind  of  thing  than  it 
has  in  dreams;  nor  can  anything  be  more  uncertain  than 
that  conjectural  interpretation  of  diviners,  which  admits  not 
only  of  several,  but  often  of  absolutely  contrary  sense. 

Let  us  reject,  therefore,  this  divination  of  dreams,  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds.  For,  to  speak  truly,  that  superstition  has 
extended  itself  through  all  notions,  and  has  oppressed'  the 
intellectual  energies  of  all  men,  and  has  betrayed  them  into 
endless  imbecilities.  — Cicero  (106-43  B.C.) 


A  STITCH  IN  TIME 

A  whole  industry  owes  its  livelihood  to  a  dream  that  oc- 
curred to  Elias  Howe  one  night.  His  dreaming  mind  picked 
up  his  frustration  at  being  unable  to  perfect  the  sewing 
machine.  He  dreamed  that  he  had  been  captured  by  savages 
and  dragged  before  a  large  assemblage.  The  king  issued  a 
royal  ultimatum.  If  Howe  did  not  produce  a  machine  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  that  could  sew,  he  would  die  by  the 
spear.  As  in  life,  Howe  was  unable  to  perform  the  frus- 
trating task,  and  he  saw  the  savages  approaching  to  carry 
out  the  sentence.  The  spears  slowly  rose  and  then  started 
to  descend.  Howe  forgot  his  fear  as  he  noticed  that  the 
spears  all  had  eye-shaped  holes  in  their  tips.  He  awakened 
and  realized  that  the  eye  of  his  sewing  machine  needle 
should  be  near  the  point,  not  at  the  top  nor  the  middle.  He 
rushed  into  his  laboratory  and  fashioned  a ,  needle  with  a 
hole  near  the  tip.  It  worked. 

— Montague  Ullman,  Stanley  Krippner,  and  Alan  Vaughan 

Dream  Telepathy,  1973 


Clocking  a  Dream 

Folklore  has  it  that  dreams 
occur  instantaneously  or  that 
their  duration  is,  at  any  rate, 
much  briefer  than  that  of  the 
real-life  events  they  purport  to 
portray.  Such  contentions  are 
not  borne  out  by  research  on 
REM-period  dreams.  These  pe- 
riods are  rarely  less  than  ten 
minutes  long  and  may  last  for 
an  hour  or  more.  That  this  time 
is  devoted  to  dreaming  one 
dream  or  one  series  of  related 
episodes,  rather  than  hundreds 
of  "instantaneous"  dreams,  is 
suggested  by  several  lines  of 
evidence.  — David  Foulkes 

The  Psychology  of  Sleep,  1966 

READERS 

Last  winter,  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty-five  years  of  frequent 
flying,  I  had  a  dream  about 
travel  by  air.  My  usual  dream 
about  travel — an  anxious  dream 
— was  about  train  trips :  missed 
connections,  lost  luggage,  not  re- 
membering where  the  hotel  was. 
I  last  traveled  intensively  on 
trains  in  1950-51  when  I  com- 
muted from  Boston  to  New  York 
once  a  week  to  give  a  course. 

Since  I  discovered  cultural  lag 
in  dream  travel,  I  have  found 
that  many  of  my  contemporaries 
still  dream  about  finding  them- 
selves in  a  college  classroom, 
taking  an  examination  in  a  course 
which  they  have  not  attended 
for  some  weeks,  unsure  what  the 
subject  is.  I  realized  that  I,  too, 
had  had  this  anxiety  dream.  But 
then  last  March,  another  break- 
through. I  dreamed  that  I  was 
giving  a  lecture,  that  I  had  lost 
my  notes,  that  I  did  not  know 
the  title  of  what  I  was  supposed 
to  talk  about. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence, 
I  conclude  it  takes  about  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  subconscious 
to  catch  up  with  old  anxieties 
and  to  substitute  the  new.  Is 
there  not  some  psychiatrist  who 
can  improve  efficiency  in  this 
regard?  — C.  P.  Kindleberger 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Once  More,  With  h 
Recurring  Dreams  i 

Which  of  my  nighttiBl 
operas  would  you  like  of 
about?!  I  can  assure  \nm< 
are  all  boring,  each  bimr 
do  with  total,  federal-c  e  j 
ety!  In  the  one  I  replay  i tm 
often,  I  have  been  give  aj 
jor)  part  in  a  play  of  so  ej 
Usually,  it  isn't  Broaml 
even  off^Broadway,  bi  ,j| 
high-school   class   play  1 
isn't  much  time  to  lifll 
lines,  and  sometimes  a  car 
pages  of  the  script  are  J 
but  I  study  and  study  a| 
and  pester  everybody  ai 
to  rehearse  with  me.  C<  a 
night  of  the  performanim 
am  a  total  disaster.  I  call 
remember  a  line,  and  cO 
they  even  came  out  anop/ 
before  the  second  act 
gested  I  not  go  back  ow 
I  would  love  not  to  fa, 
dream   anymore.  ...  I 
about  twice  a  month! 

— Helen  Gurlej 

Helen   Gurley  Brown   is  the , 
Cosmopolitan. 

Decause  I  began  ball 
late — when  I  was  fi, 
brought  to  each  class  an 
intensity.  Shortly  after  ] 
lessons  I  began  to  have 
ring  dream.  I  dreamec 
was  speaking  to  audii 
was  an  actress;  I  addre 
lies;  I  was  an  actor 
Shakespeare.  In  all  these 
I  expressed  myself  am 
enced  people  through  w 
Dancers  are  not  intro: 
We  spend  too  much  tim 
ing  in  front  of  a  mirror 
ing  our  mistakes  to  have 
sure  to  indulge  in  psych 


Once  upon  a  time,  I, 
Chou,  dreamt  I  was  a  bift 
fluttering  hither  and  thii| 
all  intents  and  purposes 
terfly.  I  was  conscious  u 
my  happiness  as  a  butter 
aware  that  I  was  Chou. 
awaked,  and  there  I  wa 
tably  myself  again.  Nov 
not  know  whether  I  was  h 
man  dreaming  I  was  a  i 
fly,  or  whether  I  am  now 
terfly,  dreaming  I  am  a 
— Chuang-Tze,  4 
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ies  of  newborn  children 
iown  that  they  spend  about 
:ent  of  their  sleeping  time 
1M  sleep,  while  adults 
only  about  20  percent  of 
eeping  time. 


.  So  I  never  wondered 
dedicated  as  I  was  to  a 
bal  art,  always  dreamed 
essing  myself  in  words.  I 
enjoyed  the  dreams,  and 
ften  in  times  of  discour- 
it  they  would  come  to 
They   had   a  sustaining 

n  I  became  a  professional 
I  gained  my  initial  repu- 
as  a  dramatic  ballerina, 
/as  not  through  choice, 
jw,  whenever  a  choreog- 
wanted  to  do  a  dramatic 
ie  chose  me,  and  the  more 
tics  responded  to  my  dra- 
abilities,  the  more  often 
fraphers  cast  me  in  dra- 
'oles. 

most  dancers,  I  never 
:  of  my  roles  as  a  means 
•ession.  Dancers  are  con- 

with  the  movement  and 

their  bodies  in  relation 
music.  We  trust  that  the 
5  we  are  creating  in  space, 
>sed  with  music,  will  con- 
oallet's  dramatic  qualities. 

look  for  the  motivation 
le;  dancers  seek  phrasing 

at  the  time  I  was  danc- 
marily  dramatic  roles,  my 

continued.  I  addressed 
:es,  acted  and  spoke  roles, 
irangued   groups  almost 

I  then  I  discovered  Balan- 
or  perhaps  I  should  say 
ne  mature  enough  as  an 

0  be  ready  for  Balan- 

1  experienced  the  pure, 
joy  of  allowing  my  body 

ompelled  by  the  choreog- 
ind  its  relationship  to  the 

3ugh  I  had  been  a  pro- 
il  dancer  for  many  years, 
a  new  phase  of  technical 
'ith  Balanchine  that  lasted 
e  day  I  retired.  I  wanted 
able  to  do  any  step  or 
ent  Balanchine  could 
:  because  I  thought  that  if 
3y  limited  his  creativity  I 
oe  the  loser. 


One  night,  dancing  Concerto 
Barocco,  a  Balanchine  work  that 
epitomizes  purity  of  movement 
and  music,  everything  came  to- 
gether beautifully.  My  technique 
took  over  the  steps;  the  orches- 
tra was  perfect;  the  tempos  were 
inspired;  the  other  dancers  ex- 
celled themselves,  and  my  part- 
ner and  I  worked  together  as 
one  mind  and  body.  I  was  not 
dancing.  I  was  being  transported, 
compelled  to  move  by  the  mu- 
sic, and  mystically  moved  by 
everything  I  had  ever  experi- 
enced and  learned  before,  in  my 
career  and  in  my  life.  I  have 
never  been  so  exhilarated,  ex- 
hausted, and  fulfilled  after  a 
performance. 

Months  later  I  realized  that 
I  had  not  dreamed  of  speaking 
since  that  night.  Soon  after  that, 
I  decided  to  retire.  There  was 
no  conscious  connection.  I  just 
knew  the  right  time  had  come. 

I  am  now  artist  in  residence 
at  Skidmore  College,  where  I 
teach  ballet.  I  love  the  work,  and 
all  day  long  I  speak,  correct,  ex- 
hort, criticize,  and  praise  during 
class.  I  never  stop  talking,  and 
I  have  to  speak  very  loudly  to 
be  heard  over  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic and  movement  in  a  crowded 
studio.  I  receive  a  great  sense 
of  achievement  from  teaching, 
but  when  I  relax  at  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day  I  am  glad  not  to 
have  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

— Melissa  Harden 

Melissa  Hayden  danced  with  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  for  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  a  satisfying  dream.  Even 
while  dreaming.  I  recognize  it 
as  an  old  friend.  I  am  lying  on 
a  cool  tile  floor  in  an  airy  white 
room  with  high,  vaulted  ceilings. 
There  is  no  furniture.  I  am  com- 
fortable on  the  floor,  and  could 
easily  snooze  there.  All  windows 
and  doors  are  open.  I  am  there 
of  my  own  accord. 

Nobody  else  is  around.  I 
know,  however,  that  if  I  should 
call  out  some  friends  and  rela- 
tives would  come.  No  strangers 
would  come. 

Absolutely  certain  of  success, 
I  then  will  my  body  to  rise  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor.  This 
requires  tremendous  concentra- 
tion. My  muscles  become  as  hard 


as  cement.  My  attention  is*  fo- 
cused   downward.    My  body 
throws  off  heat. 
I  rise. 

1  do  not  fly.  I  rise  only  an 
inch  or  two,  only  enough  to 
prove  that  I  am  indeed  capable 
of  self-levitation.  It  is  a  tiny, 
almost  ludicrous  event  with  sen- 
sational implications. 

I  call  out  for  witnesses.  But 
my  shouts  weaken  me,  and  I 
settle  to  the  floor  just  as  friends 
and  relatives  arrive.  Chief  among 
them  is  my  brother  Bernard,  a 
physicist  who  is  nine  years  my 
senior.  It  is  he  who  can  say 
with  finality  whether  or  not  my 
powers  are  genuine.  The  others 
would  believe  anything. 

The  witnesses,  including  my 
brother,  are  not  at  all  skeptical 
or  disrespectful.  They  are  as  af- 
fectionate and  supportive  as  they 
have  been  in  real  life. 

I  am  lying  on  the  floor,  tired, 
and  very  aware  of  the  force  of 
gravity  which  flattens  me  against 
the  tiles. 

I  say  I  will  try  again.  Every- 
one is  delighted  and  hopeful. 

And  I  concentrate  and  con- 
centrate, and  I  rise  again. 

— Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 

Kurt  Vonnegut's  latest  book  is  Wampe- 
ters,  Foma  and  Granfalloons  (Delacorte). 


Alexa  Grace 


"Dreaming  permits 
each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  be  quietly 
and  safely  insane 
every  night  of  our 
lives." 

— -William  C.  Dement 
Newsweek,  1959 


Connections 

On  the  night  of  February  17,  1964,  Master  Sergeant 
James  Lee  of  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  was  reading  in  his 
home  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  when  the  telephone  rang.  It 
was  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Rose  Smith,  calling  from 
Clovis,  New  Mexico,  about  three  hundred  miles  away.  She 
told  her  son-in-law  that  she  had  just  awakened  from  a 
nightmare  in  which  she  dreamed  something  terrible  had 
happened  to  her  daughter,  his  wife  Selma  Louise.  Lee 
assured  her  that  Selma  Louise  was  well  and  that  he  would 
call  her  to  the  phone  to  prove  it.  When  his  wife  failed  to 
answer  his  call,  he  went  looking  for  her  and  discovered  the 
bathroom  door  locked.  He  forced  his  way  in  and  found 
her  dead.  — Elsie  Sechrist 

Dreams,  Your  Magic  Mirror,  1 968 
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"Slepinge  longe  is 
eek  a  greet  norice 
to  Lecherie." 

— Chaucer 
The  Canterbury  Tales 
(c.  1387-1400) 


Two  Swiss  scientists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  analyzing  the  chemical 
structure  of  a  natural  sleep  fac- 
tor. When  drawn  from  the  blood 
of  one  sleeping  animal  it  can  in- 
duce sleep  in  another. 


A  Question  of  Conditions 

We  are  determined,  since  you 
only  go  around  once,  to  travel 
down  the  Nile  by  boat.  The  only 
boat  in  these  parts  goes  from 
Wadi  Haifa  at  the  Sudan/Egypt 
border  to  Aswan,  overnight. 
There  is  a  cabin  with  beds,  a 
shower  to  melt  off  layers  of 
sweat  and  muck,  and  a  binocular 
view  of  Abu  Simbel.  Worth  it 
in  retrospect,  I  suppose. 

Lord  Kitchener  built  a  rail- 
road from  Khartoum  to  Wadi 
Haifa.  No  airplane.  No  bus.  No 
roads.  Reserved  seats  in  first  and 
second  class  are  booked  months 
ahead.  So  we  go  third  class. 

My  companion  says  if  he  de- 
signed Hell  it  would  be  a  third- 
class  passage  in  a  Third  World 
country.  We  had  met  people 
coming  the  other  way  who 
claimed  they  rode  on  the  roof, 
strapping  themselves  onto  the 
metal  rods  on  top  of  the  train. 
We  didn't  really  believe  them. 

The  train  leaves  Khartoum  at 
6:40  a.m.  and  we  are  cleverly 
at  the  station,  at  the  barricades, 
ready  to  press  and  shove  our 
way  aboard,  by  5:30.  It  has  to 
do  with  survival.  We  are  near 
the  head  of  the  line. 

But  the  train  is  full  of  uni- 
formed men  with  guns,  saving 
all  the  seats  for  their  friends. 
The  entire  population  of  the 
Sudan  is  on  this  train.  There  is 
no  room  even  to  stand  in  the 
aisles.  The  roof  is  lined  with 
squatters  from  engine  to  ca- 
boose. 

We  bluff  our  way  to  the  din- 
ing car,  for  first-class  passengers 
only.  We  take  full,  guilty  ad- 
vantage of  our  pale  complexions. 
We  order  coffee,  then  tea,  then  a 
meal,  tipping  heavily,  have  an- 
other meal,  and  stay  all  day. 

But  it  doesn't  wash.  The  con- 
ductor shouts  in  Arabic  and  we 
understand  his  intent.  We  must 
shove  back  to  third  class.  We 
elbow  and  push  and  nudge  with 
a  rudeness  unknown  in  a  New 
York  subway  at  rush  hour.  The 


Sudanese  beam  at  us,  reveling 
in  our  downfall. 

A  compartment  meant  for  50 
holds  200  people,  jammed  down 
on  the  rows  of  slatted  seats, 
compressed  into  luggage  racks, 
squashed  on  the  floors,  dangling 
out  windows.  Tempers  fray, 
babies  howl.  The  drinking  water 
is  thick  brown  mud,  the  tem- 
perature past  100,  the  stench 
miasmic. 

By  10:00  at  night  I've  squirmed 
a  corner  of  the  floor  to  myself 
at  the  latrine  door.  The  odor 
here  hums,  but  I'm  sitting.  My 
companion  has  a  more  sanitary 
spot  but  no  supporting  wall. 
Amazingly,  we  are  able  to  sleep, 
sitting  up  askew,  in  a  heap  of 
bodies  like  a  grainy  photo  of 
Auschwitz. 

Next  day  the  conductor  ejects 
us  from  the  dining  car  even 
earlier,  even  angrier. 

The  next  night  we  fare  no 
better.  But  before  midnight  word 
drifts  back,  somehow  in  English, 
too,  that  the  train  has  stopped 
indefinitely  because  the  desert 
is  flooded,  the  tracks  submerged. 
Workmen  with  shovels  and  bas- 
kets will  come  and  dig  it  out, 
eventually. 

The  train  doors  open,  the  peo- 
ple rush  out  to  the  sand,  stretch 
out  and  lie  down.  We  stretch, 
too.  There  is  a  pale  zephyr  of 
breeze  out  here,  a  temperature 
at  least  twenty  degrees  cooler. 
Space  to  flail,  if  we  want  to.  A 
glorious,  deep,  comfortable  sleep. 

Now,  back  in  this  country,  I 
am  irritated  by  a  few  grains  of 
picnic  sand  between  our  king- 
size,  no-iron,  flowered  sheets. 

— Eileen  Johnson 

Eileen  Johnson,  a  free-lance  journalist, 
has  just  completed  a  two-year  trip 
around  the  world. 


THE  EAST  IS  COZIER 

According  to  the  Simmons 
Company,  the  world's  largest 
mattress  manufacturer,  57  per 
cent  of  its  mattress  sales  in  the 
West  are  in  the  extra  large  king 
and  queen  sizes  and  only  23  per 
cent  are  the  cozy,  old-fashioned 
double  size. 

In  the  East,  however,  fully  35 
per  cent  of  Simmons'  sales  are 
double  beds. 

— The  New  York  Times 
April  21,  1974 


Catnap 

The  most  interesting 
sleep  to  me  is  the  catn; 
fall  asleep  for  ten  or  fiftc 
utes,  I  have  amazing  dres 
the  state  I  find  myself  i 
I  awake  is  perhaps  the  | 
and  yet  most  amazing 
ever  experienced. 

I  am  unable  to  sense  i 
of  my  body.  Somehow  i 
that  my  entire  body 
but  I  am  awake.  I  am  a 
I  am  breathing,  yet  so: 
me  sees  that  my  nerves 
making  connections.  The 
ly  the  nerves  seem  to  Wi 
and  my  body  becomes  fill 
warm  tingling  sensatioi  -t 
same  kind  of  sensatioi  a 
might  experience  when  yc  a* 
or  leg  has  "gone  to  sleep. 

In  the  few  seconds  ■ 
takes  to  fully  sense  my  tfi 
seems  that  a  lifetime  has  M 
I  am  oblivious  to  where  I 
where  I  am  going,  and 
have  come  from.  I  seem 
to  be  aware  that  I  am  i 

In  states  like  these 
glimpse  into  what  life 
without  the  thoughts 
and  tensions  that  I  . 
earn'  around  with  me  I 
I  think  necessary  for 
tence.  It  has  often  seem 
if  I  did  not  have  these 
and  feelings,  if  I  did 
this  tension,  I  would  die 

I  remember  one  time 
from  a  catnap  in  a  state 
I  couldn't  sense  my  bcx 
my  breathing  was  shal 
rapid.  I  didn't  know  whe  t 
was  alive  or  dead.  I  was  o 
scared.  After  some  time,  ti  • 
sensations  started  to  fill  mj  I 
and  I  was  able  to  relax  a .  I 

This  experience  made  I 
impression  on  me,  and  I  ti  * 
remember  what  this  pan 
minded  me  of  :  then  I  tt  I 
this  must  be  what  it  is  like  « 
a  baby  wakes  up  and  n  * 
that  it  is  alone,  scared,  and  s 
ing  its  mother.  Or  wher  « 
realizes  for  the  first  time  1 
one  is  alive,  grown-up.  and  i 
in  a  world  of  3  billion  p  ' 
—Michael  H.  Gi 

Michael  H.  Gibbons  is  sports  ti  I 
The  Real  World  and  director  of  | 
kinetic  research  at  the  Institute  m  | 
ies  in  Ontological  \uclei  in  Cam 
Massachusetts. 
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Row  to  Spend 
a  Two -Dog  Night 

Alrr.cs:   c-irrcc"-    «;c  .as- 
tern  do   muse:  younger 
Lawrence  We&s  is  ame  that 
Three  To-;  N  .z*:  .s  —e  -.i-— e 
ot'  a  rock  group.  A  note  select 

 c  r.ry  ire  "  ?  ri :  i  "rree-dcg 

r_rr:  j  cche:  -ran  i  r*j-ccc 
r_rr:  £thc«_gr.  zee  sc  cc-d  rs  j 
:.-'_r-co-i  ~gh:  —  rar:  r: 

A.-si.a  "  ~  :■  ~.:ec  r  •  recede  ca_.ee 

Ir  ire  ir.ere-srs      r.se  r'-he: 


Legs  nagesker  <|_a'.  fy  Nader  the 
no*  sag"-;-  >._d_e:aed  bio3i.it 
ire  re  • r.  ;  rerore  _r.e  dogs 
up-  As  scca  as  you  have  as- 
surnec  i  re  ■•  rc^.aoa.  alio*  tor 
those  crucial  three  incites  tgrna 
Other*  ise  you're  i  mummy  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Ni.e;  sr-i\__  :_e  .e$s  r.ur; 
than  three  inches-  A  dog's  fa- 
:e  r'.acs  :c  sleer  s  _i  the 
bofLow  created  by  leas  too  wide- 
ly spread,  and  once  seeded  he 
and  you  are  frozen  into  positioa 
-".*—  There  :s  a  *•_> 

--•-:  c:  :h.s  rap.  but  it  is  diffi- 


"Safe  -hiaaie.  sal  as 
;_-*<-_  spirit  frw." 

— Seneca 


-  --i 
■  zas- 
»  here 
mdler 

IMS 


who 


■  r  of  the  Wolf 

is  -r  hrze  rr.rre  s-.'.er.:. 
gray  glass  covered  the 
rrrhr;  the  sorris 
ne  by,  perhaps  tell  our- 
py .  Night  is  gone  and  h 
ret  dawn.  It  is  the  hour 
flolf.  Psychologists  say 
^tnses  are  lowest  at  this 
•or  eges  rr.es:  fragile.  Ir. 

of  dreams,  nothing  is 
toed,  but  now  .  awake,  we 
r  rhythm  and  are  open  to 
So  the  wolf  who  hunts 
and  with  cunning  before 
t  is  an  appropriate  symbol 
■  rudimentary  fears  that 
lour  usual  defenses  at  five 
in  the  morning, 
n  I  wake  at  this  hour, 
ing  stands  still.  I  cannot 
he  sleeping,  who  would 
By  comfort  me.  I  cannot 
th  ::  seems  too  fnghten- 
-o  out.  Wide-eyed  I  walk 
P_y  in  my  own  haunted 

quite  obviously  a  time 
through  if  one  can  man- 
Eren  coming  home  late 
dance,  from  a  Staten 
sty  ride,  or  into  a  for- 
r"port.  the  lull  seems  per- 
and  cheerless.  The  hours 
>i  five  and  seven  must  be 
lgest  of  the  day.  With 
^fief  I  watch  the  dawn. 

— Valerie  Brooks 

uo*j  is  on  the  staff  of  Harper's. 


.Lh--_gh    I  rerrzers  :_ 

Leave  the  cat  out. 

To  achieve  any  sort  of  suc- 
cess, certain  arbitrary  condi- 
tions must  be  »«nmwl  the  first 
one  bang  that  you  must  hare  a 
king-size  bed.  There  is  no  pant 
in  lying  down  in  anvtmng  small- 
er. While  the  size  or  breed  of 
dog  is  not  important  (people 
who  sleep  with  dogs  know  that 
before  the  night  is  over  every- 
body collects  into  a  puck  the 
condition  of  the  dogs  may  be. 
Very  thin  dogs,  for  instance,  are 
lumpier.  (Youll  notice  that  the 
Samoyeds  have  developed  com- 
fortable dogs.) 

I  have  selected  the  two-dog 
minimum  because,  as  we  shall 
see.  it  is  the  only  w  ay  to  stay  in 
bed  at  all.  The  key  word  here  is 
Leverage.  All  dogs  spend  the 
night  pressed  tightly  against 
their  human  bedfellows,  but  no 
two  dogs  ever  sleep  on  the  same 
side.  This  is,  in  part,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Let  Sleeping  Dogs 
Lie  principle.  It  is  also  to  create 
Leverage. 

Because  the  human  is  always 
in  the  middle,  held  tightly  in 
place  by  the  dogs  and  by  his 
blanket  (which  the  dogs  are 
sleeping  on  top  of),  restlessness 
and  recurring  cramps  are  dif- 
ficult to  handle.  Here  is  a  tip: 
when  you  first  lie  down  and  be- 
fore the  dogs  settle  against  each 
side  of  you.  *sp  e.u  wur  legs 
three  inches  apart.  Stiffen  and 
hold  out  no  mattei  how  great 
the  pressure.  When  the  nine 
comes  to  turn  over,  bring  the 


ated  it  vi 


■■  _  _: 


.cw-  .s  cr.  rv:~  sues  c:  -r.: 
When  you  are  ready  to  add  a 
cat,  position  is  all-important. 
(This  is  a  trick  the  Samoyeds 
have  long  since  mastered.)  All 


side  as  a  dog.  (Remember,  yon 
have  only  two  sides.)  You  must 
therefore  become  a  triangle.  Do 
this  by  assuming  a  horizontal 
diver's  crouch,  thereby  creating 
not  only  three  raore-or-less  ex- 
clusive sides  but  two  hollows  as 
well.  With  one  dog  at  your  front 
and  the -other  against  your  back, 
the  cat  can  curl  into  the  hollow- 
at  the  back  of  your  bent  knees, 
separated  from  both  dogs.  AD 
will  then  sleep  soundly. 

The  Samoyeds  have  left  no 
written  instructions  in  any  lan- 
guage we  can  decipher  for  coping 
with  early-morning  scratching, 
possibly  because  they  are  always 
awake  earl>  scratching  them- 
selves. They  must  also  have 
solved  the  problem  of  pretend- 
ing to  sleep  while  being  closely 
scrutinized  by  various  animals, 
but  again  they  tell  us  nothing. 

Just  as  well.  Too  much  to  re- 
member at  once  w  ill  keep  \  on 
awake  — Irving  Ttmnsend 

Irving  TowmrnJ,  author  of  The  less 
Expensive  Spread,  wntts  .:  ••<•«•*;>  ... 
"•»'■•  f.ir^.-.'j   New,  i\cs  V 


mm 
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Great  men  and  geniuses  are  often  either  very  long  or  very 
short  sleepers.  Edison  and  Napoleon  reputedly  got  four  to 
six  hours  of  sleep  per  day.  Einstein  was  said  to  be  a  very 
long  sleeper. 


GOD  TURNE  US  EVERY  DREM  TO  GOODE 

In  the  Eskimo  language,  there  are  a  great  many  words 
for  snow.  It  makes  sense — any  culture  that  has  to  pay 
close  attention  to  something  will  detect  in  it  fine  distinc- 
tions and  express  them  verbally.  Now,  suppose  that  the 
climate  changed  and  Eskimo-land  became  semitropical. 
All  those  words  for  snow  would  become  useless,  and  after 
a  while  everyone  would  forget  what  they  meant.  One 
word  for  snow  would  become  sufficient,  used  perhaps 
when  one  Eskimo  described  his  skiing  holiday  to  friends. 

Although  the  analogy  does  not  fit  perfectly,  something 
like  this  has  happened  to  the  word  dream  in  English.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  when  people  spoke  Middle  English, 
we  had  at  least  a  half-dozen  words  for  dream.  Today,  not 
even  scholars  can  figure  out  what  they  were  meant  to 
distinguish. 

In  the  preface  to  his  poem  called  "The  House  of  Fame," 
Chaucer  says  that: 

.  .  .  hyt  is  wonder,  be  the  roode, 

To  my  wyt,  what  causeth  swevenes 

Eyther  on  mbrwes  or  on  evenes; 

And  why  the  effect  folweth  of  somme 

And  of  somme  hit  shal  never  come; 

Why  that  is  an  avisioun 

And  this  a  revelacioun, 

Why  this  a  drem,  why  that  a  sweven. 

And  noght  to  every  man  lyche  even; 

Why  this  a  fantome,  why  these  oracles, 

/  know  not .  .  .  (emphasis  added) 

Paraphrased,  this  means: 

It  is  a  mystery,  by  the  (Holy)  Rood, 

To  my  understanding,  what  causes  (dreams  type  one) 

Of  either  the  morning  or  evening  varieties; 

And  why  some  foretell  a  reality 

While  others  do  not; 

Why  that  one  is  a  (dream  type  two) 

And  this  a  (dream  type  three) 

Why  this  a  (dream  type  four),  and  that  a  (dream  type 
one), 

And  not  every  person  has  the  same  kind; 

Why  this  a  (dream  type  five),  and  these  (dreams  type  six), 

I  know  not .  . . 

This  obviously  loses  something  in  translation,  something 
our  whole  culture  has  lost  in  the  last  700  years.  There 
even  used  to  be  genres  of  swevenes,  avisiouns,  revela- 
ciouns,  fantomes,  oracles,  and  dremes,  a  fact  Chaucer 
mentions  a  little  later.  Today,  all  we  have  left  are  our 
dremes.  And  do  not  be  misled:  whatever  Chaucer  meant 
by  oracle,  for  example,  he  did  not  mean  oracle  in  the  sense 
we  now  use  the  word.  The  above  were  all  technical  terms, 
used  by  grete  clerkys. 

The  real  significance  of  words  like  these  is  lost  when 
the  cosmology  in  which  they  operated  is  lost.  Between 
Chaucer's  time  and  our  own  lie  such  events  as  industrial- 
ization: we  have  more  words  for  machines  than  he  did.  And 
along  the  way  we  have  even  picked  up  one  word  for  dream 
that  Chaucer  never  had  occasion  to  use:  nightmare. 

— David  McClelland 

David  McClelland  writes  frequently  for  WRAPAROUND. 
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Not  Tonight,  Deer 

Among  the  Taoist  teachings 
the  following  story  is  told: 

A  woodcutter,  gathering  fuel, 
came  across  a  deer  which  had 
wandered  from  its  usual  haunts 
and  was  startled  and  lost.  He, 
therefore,  succeeded  in  killing  it 
without  much  difficulty.  While 
he  was  overjoyed  with  his  good 
fortune,  he  was  also  afraid  of 
being  discovered,  so  he  buried 
the  animal  with  the  intention  of 
coming  back  the  next  day.  When 
he  returned,  he  could  not  find 
the  place  where  he  had  buried 
the  deer  and  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  thing  was 
only  a  dream.  As  he  walked 
home,  he  told  the  strange  story 
to  many  passersby.  One  of  these 
people  recognized  the  place  de- 
scribed by  the  woodcutter  and 
decided  to  go  look  for  the  deer, 
which  he,  indeed,  found.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  told  his 
wife: 

"A  woodcutter  dreamed  that 
he  had  killed  a  deer,  but  he 
could  not  find  the  deer  in  reality. 
I  have,  however,  found  the  deer 
so  clearly  his  dream  was,  in  fact, 
reality." 

The  wife  answered: 

"No,  dear  husband,  it  is  you 
who  must  have  dreamed  that  you 
met  a  woodcutter  who  had  caught 
a  deer,  because  here  is  the  deer 
and  where  is  the  woodcutter? 
Apparently  it  is  your  dream 
which  has  come  true!" 

Meanwhile,  the  woodcutter 
saw  in  a  dream  the  place  where 
he  had  hidden  the  deer  and  also 
the  man  who  had  taken  it.  In  the 
morning  he  set  off  to  find  the 
man  and  to  recover  the  deer 


which  he  felt  was  right: 
When  he  found  the  man, 
argument  ensued,  and 
ter  was  taken  to  the  coi 
judge  made  the  follow: 
sion: 

"You,  sir,"  he  said,  ti 
the  woodcutter,  "began 
killing  a  deer,  but  you 
took  reality  to  be  a  dre: 
later  you  dreamed  that 
the  deer  and  wrongly 
dream  to  be  reality,  sincej 
deer  now  was  in  the  posse 
of  someone  else." 

Turning  to  the  other  ge 
man,  he  said,  "And  you  beli 
what  you  were  told  was  a  di 
to  be,  in  fact,  reality. 

"So,  gentlemen,  the  w 
matter  is  very  confusing  \o\ 
and  I  think  it  is  best  to  d§ 
the  whole  deer  between  S 
both." 

The  case,  however,  did 
rest  there  and  was  referred  \ 
higher  court  to  higher  court 
ultimately  to  the  Prince  of] 
State,  who  made  the  final  \ 
sion: 

"I  am  unable  to  disenta  J 
the  part  that  is  dream  from  I 
part  that  is  reality.  I  stroj 
suspect  that  the  judge  may; > j 
tually  have  dreamed  the 
thing.  If  you  do,  however,  I J 
to   distinguish   between  dlj 
and  reality,  you  would  havl  | 
turn  to  either  the  Yellow  I'l 
peror  or  Confucius  and,  ufl  I 
tunately,   both   of  these  1 1 
sages  are  dead!" 

— Katherine  Komai 

{Catherine  Komaroff  is  a  member  oj  \ 
Tyler     Workshop     for  ContentM* 
Graphics.  She  is  the  author  of  Sky  0 
The  Sun  and  the  Moon  in  Art  and  J  I 
(Universe  Books). 
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Catherine  Deneuve  for  Chanel 


J I  in  the  classic  bottle  11.00  to  400.,  Spray  Perfume  8.50,  Eau  de  Toilette  7.00  to  20.00,  Eau  de  Cologne  5.00  to  20.00,  and  Spray  Cologne  7.i 


Anthony  Astrachan 


A  CITY  THAT  WORKS 


Just  north  OF  the  United  States 
border,  a  morning's  drive  from 
Buffalo,  is  an  exception  to  the  world's 
endless  nightmare  procession  of  mal- 
functioning cities.  Toronto  has  the 
lowest  crime  rate  of  any  major  city 
in  North  America.  Its  schools,  public 
transport,  and  municipal  government 
rank  among  the  best  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  Canada's  financial  capital 
and  one  of  its  industrial  strongholds, 
hut  the  population  of  the  central  city 
lias  actually  increased  by  6  percent 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  Toronto 
used  to  brag  about  its  skyscraper 
boom;  in  1971  it  spent  more  per  cap- 
ita on  construction  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  But  when  citizens 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  preserve 
a  quality  of  life,  they  were  able  to 
elect  a  reform  city  council  and  mayor 
who  have  started  to  limit  the  number 
of  high-rises,  and  consult  neighbor- 
hoods about  their  development. 

Toronto,  in  short,  is  a  city  that 
works.  Arnold  Amber,  a  television 
news  editor  who  came  here  five  years 
ago  after  living  in  cities  on  three  con- 
tinents, says  he  didn't  like  it  at  first. 
"Most  newcomers  don't.  It  seems  to 
have  no  style,  no  flavor.  But  it  grows 
on  you."  It  started  to  grow  on  him 
one  May  24,  Queen  Victoria's  birth- 
day, a  fireworks  day  in  Canada.  A 
neighbor's  child  was  injured  when  a 
firecracker  went  off  while  he  was 
holding  it.  Amber,  new  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, called  police  to  ask  which 


hospital  to  take  the  boy  to.  As  he 
drove  up  to  the  hospital's  emergency 
entrance,  an  intern  and  two  nurses 
ran  out  to  take  the  child  from  him. 
The  police,  it  turned  out,  had  called 
and  asked  them  to  get  ready,  an  un- 
expected touch  that  an  American 
would  think  himself  lucky  to  find  in  a 
small  town. 

Later  that  night,  three  celebrants 
staggered  down  Amber's  street  with 
a  case  of  empty  beer  bottles,  break- 
ing them  one  at  a  time.  Someone 
called  the  police,  who  arrived  within 
minutes,  soon  enough  to  prevent  at 
least  one  offender  from  getting  away. 
The  roadway  was  full  of  broken  glass 
from  the  bottles.  Amber  called  the 
City  Works  department  at  7:00  A.M., 
was  told  not  to  worry,  and  saw  a 
truck  arrive  within  fifteen  minutes. 

Some  of  the  things  that  make  To- 
ronto a  functioning  city  can  provide 
hints  or  even  formulas  for  other 
places  trying  to  escape  approaching 
disaster.  But  it  takes  particular  qual- 
ities as  well  as  general  efficiency  to 
bring  sanitation  men  out  to  clean  up 
broken  glass  at  7:00  A.M. — or  to  de- 
cide that  you  don't  have  to  demolish 
existing  housing  in  order  to  accom- 
modate new  residents.  Jane  Jacobs, 
author  of  The  Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities,  who  came 
here  from  New  York  to  dissociate 

Anthony  Astrachan,  a  veteran  foreign  cor- 
respondent, is  writing  a  book  about  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 


herself  from  the  Vietnam  w<  i 
stayed  because  the  city  respon  j 
so  many  of  its  people's  need 
the  essential  quality  "a  sanil 
you  can't  impose  deliberate!) 
servative  without  being  reactii 
Unlike  the  States,  there's  no  cl 

I 

sion  to  keep  repeating  mistakj 
In  Toronto  that  sanity  is  i 
woven  with  a  local  version  o 
might  be  called  Canadian  nj 
character  if  Canadians  were  ; 
ways  asking  themselves  whall 
national  character  is.  Mayor 
Crombie  speaks  of  "an  instil 
order,  not  law  and  order  the  w 
U.S.  media  speak  of  them,  but 
thing  that  makes  people  uneai 
thing  is  not  done  in  the  proper  j 
It  may  be  Canadian,  but  it  cl 
work  the  same  way  in  Monti 
Vancouver.  These  intangibles  | 
at  least  in  part  from  the  loca 
centra tions  of  Scottish  Calvinis 
British  merchants  with  their  h( 
of  conscience  and  cricket.  The 
tion  made  the  city  dour  and  dull 
old  days.  Immigration  since 
War  II  from  Italy,  Greece,  Pol 
and  other  countries  that  are  an;  i 
but  Wasp  has  cured  those  com]  | 
and  given  Toronto  a  new  col?  j 
vitality.  More  than  a  third  of  th 
pie  of  metropolitan  Toronto  ar 
Wasp  immigrants.  So  far  they  . 
to  fit  the  Canadian  myth  of  j 
rather  than  melting  pot — a  patj 
order,  of  toleration  through  a 


d  appreciating  differences.  The 
is  different,  however,  and  may 
trouble  in  the  future. 


idea  of  order  among  neigh- 
's is  related  to  another  Canadi- 
dition:   fighting  any  concen- 

of  power.  The  federal  gov- 
it  in  Ottawa  is  of  course  a 
jzing  force,  but  the  Canadian 
ution  gives  the  ten  provinces 
eal  power  than  the  U.S.  Con- 
»n  gives  the  fifty  states.  Can- 
probably  the  only  federal  state 
world  where  the  provinces  can 
assert  themselves  against  the 

government,  as  Alberta  and 
chewan  did  over  oil  resources 

the  energy  crisis  earlier  this 
Cities  in  Canada  are  creatures 

provinces  much  more  than 
;an  cities  are  of  the  states.  The 
:>n  of  decentralized  power  still 
,ates  downward  to  the  way  mu- 

government  is  organized, 
idoxically,  the  province  of  On- 
>as  often  proved  that  tradition 
srvening  in  Toronto's  affairs, 
st  of  these  interventions  dealt 

classic  problem:  the  Toronto 
iolitan  area  had  become  a  bat- 

for  warring  jurisdictions  that 
(not  shoulder  postwar  urban 
s  individually.  The  central  city 
.  one  big  amalgamation;  the 
is  said,  "Never."  Leslie  Frost, 
le  Ontario  premier  and  a  ge- 

compromise,  issued  a  provin- 
ier  in  1953  to  thirteen  munici- 

to  come  together  and  estab- 
'miniature  federation,  a  metro- 

supergovernment  that  would 

areawide  responsibilities  but 
considerable  power  to  local 
ments.  If  it  had  been  put  to  a 
dum,  the  idea  probably  would 
een  defeated,  as  the  voters  of 
bounty  in  Florida  defeated  the 

metropolitan  government  for 

and  its  suburbs.  As  it  was,  the 
parities  had  to  be  dragged  into 
kicking  and  screaming,  but  the 
vernment  worked  so  well  that 
*as  hardly  a  murmur  in  1967 
le  thirteen  municipalities  were 
lized  into  six — the  city  of  To- 

with  a  third  of  the  total  pop- 
I  )  and  five  suburban  boroughs, 
•o  handles  public  transit,  po- 
:lfare,  ambulance  services,  and 
c  for  the  elderly.  Local  gov- 
jits  take  care  of  many  services, 
refighting  to  parking  lots. 

two  tiers  share  many  key  ser- 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING  is  never  too  hurried 
in  Moore  County,  Tennessee.  Generally,  our 
citizens  get  a  lot  of  it  done  with  a  visit  to  the 
Lynchburg  Hardware  and  General  Store. 
We  hope  your  holiday 
preparations  are  equally  free 
of  haste.  And  that  you 
find  goodly  time  to  savor 
the  season  with  your 
family  and  close  friends. 


CHARCOAL 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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THE 

PRESTIGE  HOTEL 
ON  THE  BEACH 

at  wuriri. 

The  luxurious  Royal  is  more 
than  a  hotel.  It  is  an 
experience  to  be  savored  and 
treasured  at  least  once.  With 
rooms  from  $3  1 .00  per  day 
double  to  suites  at  $175  per 
day,  you  can  afford  it. 

Dial  Sheraton  toll-free 
800-325-3535  or  have  your 
travel  agent  call  for  you. 

icy 

Royal  Hawaiian 
*  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  8.  MOTOR  INNS 
A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITI 
2259  KALAKAUA  AVENUE.  HONOLULU.  HAWAII 
ON  WAPKIKI  BEACH  808/923-7311 
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A  CITY  THAT  WORKS 


vices.  Local  governments,  for  in- 
stance, collect  sewage  and  garbage; 
Metro  takes  care  of  treatment  and 
disposal.  Streets  and  school  systems 
are  shared  responsibilities.  So  are 
land  use,  development  control,  and 
city  planning,  but  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  taken  the  initiative  from  Metro 
in  these  key  areas. 

The  two-tier  system  means  that 
burdens  like  welfare  and  police  are 
shouldered  by  the  whole  of  Metro  in- 
stead of  crippling  any  one  compo- 
nent. It  has  also  saved  the  central  city 
by  ensuring  that  if  the  mobile  middle 
class  moved  to  the  suburbs,  it  would 
not  be  leaving  the  core  to  rot.  It  con- 
tinued to  pay  for  the  core  through 
property  taxes,  which  impelled  some 
people  to  stay  in  the  center  or  move 
back  to  it,  while  others  came  to  think 
of  downtown  as  theirs,  just  as  much 
as  the  neighborhood  they  lived  in. 
( Each  borough  or  city  adds  its  own 
mill  rate  to  the  Metro  mill  rate,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  average  homeown- 
ers for  similarly  priced  houses  in  the 
central  city  and  the  farthest  suburbs 
seldom  differ  by  more  than  $30.) 
This,  perhaps,  is  Metro's  fundamen- 
tal achievement — Toronto  is  still  a 
city  where  neighborhoods  mean 
something.  A  neighborhood  in  this 
sense  is  a  district  whose  residents 
know  at  least  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors, help  each  other  in  emergencies, 
and  organize  part  of  their  lives 
around  common  institutions  like  a 
school,  a  church,  or  a  taxpayers'  as- 
sociation. In  Toronto  there  are  at 
least  fifty  such  neighborhoods,  many 
with  different  ethnic  or  class  orienta- 
tions but  hardly  racial  or  economic 
ghettos. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhoods  that 
the  first  battles  were  fought  to  make 
Toronto  respond  to  its  citizens'  de- 
sires, and  the  neighborhoods  remain 
bases  of  political  power.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  taxpayers'  association  of  the 
Annex,  a  center-city  neighborhood, 
then  entirely  upper  middle  class, 
fought  off  a  proposal  to  put  a  hospital 
in  a  place  the  homeowners  didn't 
like.  Most  of  the  subsequent  victo- 
ries also  went  to  neighborhoods  where 
the  bourgeoisie  took  command.  In 
the  1960s,  however,  lower-middle- 
class  and  working-class  neighbor- 
hoods began  to  fight  city  hall  and 
the  building-boom  developers,  strug- 
gling to  keep  existing  houses  instead 
of  seeing  them  demolished  to  make 
room  for  high-rises  the  residents 
couldn't  afford.  They  lost  more  bat- 


tles than  they  won  at  first,  ifl 
won  some  important  ones  |  n 
help  of  the  Ontario  Municipa 
a  tribunal  with  authority  to  s» 
|)iil<  s  between  citizens  and  mti  (I 
ities.  They  defeated  a  plan  tin 
have  redrawn  the  aldermanii 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  into  loi  Itf 
north-south    strips    whose   !  jl 
would  be  dominated  by  upp 
people  living  in  the  northerns 
the  city.  With  this  and  otl 
cesses,  more  and  more  peop 
ized  it  was  possible  to  fight  cs 
And,  as  neighborhood  leaders  »• 
into  the  city  council,  city  ha> 
became  a  magnet  for  bright  ! 
reformers. 

In  their  successes  and  failiw 
some  common  themes  othei  it 
could  try — a  willingness  to  tti 
ideas  regardless  of  ideological 
and  a  healthy  skepticism  abo  i 
ventional  wisdom.  They  disli 
proliferation  of  high-rise  officeii 
ings  and  detest  the  Robert  it 
concept  of  urban  renewal,  desil 
neighborhoods  to  put  up  a»j 
towers    and    buzzing    expres  \ 
The  reformers'  act  that  has  all 
the  most  controversy  so  far  II: 
council  vote  last  year  to  put  t|:-j 
year  moratorium  on  construct 
any  building  more  than  foi 
feet  high  (about  five  storiesji 
downtown  area  of  about  400  >j 
blocks.   The   construction  in» 
counters  that  such  limits  are  n: 
sible  for  Toronto's  housing  sh 
and  high  housing  prices.  Ini 
however,  there  is  a  housing  sh<;  it 
all  over  Canada,  even  in  cities 
few  building  constraints,  becav 
rapid  population  growth  and  hi 
the  cost  of  land  per  unit  of  he 
rose  beyond  any  hope  of  mak  I 
profit  in  a  free  market. 


LIMITING  THE  HEIGHT  of  buildil 
.j  hardly    dramatic  compare: 
some  of  the  other  ideas  Ton 
city  planners  are  trying.  One  il| 
banking:  the  city  proposes  to  r 
$30  million  worth  of  land  over  jf 
years,  90  percent  of  it  financed 
loan  from  the  federal  governr 
The  city  would  assemble  the  lane 
hold  it  long  enough  to  stabilize 
land  and  housing  prices.  Whenb 
ing  is  built  on  the  land  with  feci 
and  provincial  financing,  the  m 
is  expected  to  provide  a  much  grf 
variety  of  sites  than  conventional 
vate  or  public  housing.  It  has 


Should  you  give  Kodak's  newest 
best  XL  movie  camera?  Or  Kodak's 
newest,  best  movie  projector? 


Or  both?  If  choose  you  must,  the  new  Kodak  XL360  movie 
camera  makes  a  fine  gift.  It  lets  you  take  exciting  color  movies 
without  movie  lights  and  comes  with  power  zoom  lens  and  range- 
finder.  And  with  Kodak  type  G  Ektachrome  160  movie  film,  you 
can  take  movies  indoors  or  out  without  changing  the  filter. 

Then  again,  you  might  enjoy  the  handsome  Kodak  Moviedeck  475 
projector.  It's  good-looking  enough  to  leave  out  all  the  time.  The 
475  shows  both  8mm  and  super  8  film  at  a  variety  of  speeds  and 
even  has  a  special  pull-out  viewing  screen. 

The  XL360  costs  less  than  $233;  the  Moviedeck  475 
projector,  less  than  $225.  See  these  and  other  fine 
Kodak  XL  cameras  and  Moviedeck  projectors  at  your 
photo  dealer's.  From  less  than  $100. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Kodak  XL  movie  cameras /Kodak  Moviedeck projectors 

FOR  YOUR  FAMILY  TREE 


A  CITY  'I'll AT  WORKS 


[ation  1 1  irned  the  virtues  of  subsi- 
dized systems  in  London,  Hamburg, 
mil  oilier  Kuropean  cities 
which  people  often  mention  at  public 
meetings.  That's  just  one  of  the  many 
benefits  Toronto  lias  derived  from 
postwar  immigration.  About  37  per- 
cent of  the  Metro  population  is  for- 
eign-born,  and  37  percent  is  of  ethnic 
descent  I  neither  British  nor  French), 
but  it's  not  the  same  37  percent.  The 
ethnics  are  the  major  reason  the  city 
i-  no  longer  ""Toronto  the  Dull." 

Middle-aged  British  ladies  talk 
about  the  way  the  Italians  have 
taught  the  Wasps  how  to  use  the 
city's  lovely  parks,  and  taught  the 
police  not  to  bother  people  who  drink 
wine  alfresco.  Central  Europeans  and 
Jews  play  a  disproportionate  role  in 
keeping  theater,  art,  and  music  go- 
ing, as  they  do  in  most  American 
cities.  I  Toronto  has  at  least  three 
theaters  up  to  off-Broadway  stan- 
dards and  a  dozen  as  good  as  off-off- 
Broadway.)  Italians.  Greeks,  Chi- 
nese, Portuguese,  and  people  of  other 
nationalities  have  created  an  array 
of  restaurants  and  cafes. 

Beneath  this  surface  happiness  lies 
the  most  likely  source  of  future  trou- 
ble for  the  city  that  works.  The  social 


and  financial  elites  are  still  heavily 
Wasp.  Ethnics  have  been  rising  in 
politics,  communications,  labor,  and 
some  professions,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Establishment  and  the 
prevailing  habits  of  thought  are  still 
heavily  Scottish  Calvinist  and  British 
bourgeois.  The  average  Torontonian 
may  not  feel  he  need  be  aware  of  the 
minorities,  but  these  people  are  very 
aware  of  themselves. 

The  first  thing  they  want  is  the 
North  American  dream,  a  house  and 
a  car,  which  they  can  get  without 
disturbing  the  myth  of  the  ethnic 
mosaic.  The  next  thing  th'ey  want  is 
an  end  to  the  psychological  ghetto, 
which  is  Toronto's  substitute  for  the 
physical  ghetto  and  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  mosaic  myth. 
Gloria  Montero  of  the  Center  for 
Spanish-Speaking  Peoples  calls  it  "a 
subtle  discrimination  against  any- 
one who  doesn't  seem  to  be  of  white 
European  stock."  Blacks  note  the 
readiness  of  police  to  suspect  them 
if  something  untoward  happens 
( though  they  admit  that  the  police 
commissioner  is  trying  to  correct 
this  )  and  the  proportion  of  blacks  in 
Toronto's  jails — much  higher  than 
their  2.5  percent  of  the  Metro  popu- 
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lation.    Italians,  Portugue 
Greeks  protest  the  way  the 
school  system  shunts  their 
off  to  the  lower  tracks  leading 
vocation  d  high  schools,  win 
been  conveniently  located  in 
borhoods  with  heavy  ethnic 
trations.  It's  subtler  than  wh; 
pens  to  blacks  in  U.S.  cities,; 
sounds  painfully  familiar. 

The  ethnics'  complaints  ma' 
a  painful  split  through  the  1i 
community  if  they  are  not  listei 
The  threat  may  be  the  strong 
cause  these  groups  have  little  ll 
the  reform  that  is  such  a  n 
force  in  Metro.  Most  of  the  rs 
ers  are  W  asps.  Their  constitue 
either   more   middle-class  tlu 
ethnics  or  less  able  to  buy  the 
homes  as  a  move  up  the  soci1 
der.  Many  are  construction  w. 
whose  jobs  disappear  when  { 
is  limited,  and  even  more  ass 
their  North  American  dream  w 
growth-minded  developers  who 
reformers  oppose.  The  city  hi 
gun  an  attempt  to  change;  the  s 
are  beginning  to  respond  to 
demands,  and  the  media  are 
ning  to  let  them  speak  for  them 
Ethnic  attitudes  may  also 
with  time.  But  the  Toronto  Es| 
ment  ( like  the  federal  governm 
Pierre  Trudeau)  keeps  ignorii 
important  facts.  These  people 
necessarily  think  the  same  w;. 
Establishment  does  and,  in  tit 
five  years,  they  have  played  a 
role   in   overturning  Establis. 
governments  in  Canada's  thretf 
rie  provinces.  The  Toronto  nt 
ties  have  not  ignored  these  In 
They  have  convinced  the  mild) 
cialist  New  Democratic  party 
their  votes  are  among  its  best 
for  gaining  seats  in  the  prow 
parliament:   if  they  mobilize, 
may  greatly  influence  what  the 
ince  does  for  and  to  the  city. 


CLASS  AS  WELL  AS  RACIAL  divi 
may  also   disturb  the  To 
peace.  Ethnics  who  can't  escapei 
poverty  are  doubly  alienated.  T 
to  also  has  plenty  of  Wasp  t; 
many  of  them  migrants  from  the 
Atlantic  provinces  to  Canada 
city.  They  can't  live  cheaply  ir 
town  as  easily  as  the  poor  do  in 
cities,  because  downtown  is  fi 
middle-class  neighborhoods.  L 
opers  and  reformers  are  both 
dominantly    middle   class,    arf ; 


e  best  kind  of  homes  to  build 
n,  and  are  only  slowly  begin- 
help  people  who  are  forced  to 
:cause  they  are  too  poor  to 
e  down  payment  on  a  house, 
md  ethnic  and  class  tensions, 
rs  problems  are  the  usual 
adolescent  cities.  It  may  still 
y  to  the  diseases  of  growth, 
oughs  must  find  ways  to  over- 
he  sprawling  seediness  that 
nany  areas  look  as  though  the 
^eles  strain  had  infected  them. 
Crombie  wants  Metro  to 
nto  one  big  city  that  will  take 
lal  powers  from  the  province, 
)ther  politicians  swear  they 
it  amalgamation  and  the  con- 
on  of  power  it  will  produce. 
Toronto  needs  to  develop 
balanced  appreciation  of  its 
tues.  It  is  always  looking  to 
t  really  belongs  in  the  same 
kith  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
il.  If  the  city  begins  to  prize 
mth  of  its  minorities  instead 
ario-izing"  them,  it  may  stop 
old  to  strangers.  As  the  city 
p,  people  may  stop  complain- 
it  has  no  flavor.  Some  neigh- 
Is  are  pleasantly  reminiscent 
•klyn  or  Georgetown  in  the 
and  are  the  kind  of  place 
an  eight-year-old  can  walk 
:n  blocks  from  a  Cub  Scout 
,  alone  and  safely,  after  dark, 
me  of  the  qualities  which  has 
oronto  a  haven  for  more  U.S. 

than  any  other  Canadian 
a  migration  that  has  reversed 
itional  flow  of  people  from 
to  the  United  States.  (In 
ore  than  22,000  Americans 
d  to  Canada;  fewer  than 
Canadians  went  to  the  States.) 

is,  however,  a  slight  irony 
'elcome  Toronto  gives  these 
nts.  It  was  originally  built 
as  a  fort  to  prevent  a  U.S.  in- 
f  Canada,  and  it  is  the  main 
>f  Canadian  nationalism  to- 
e  nationalists  are  bitter  crit- 
ie  extent  of  U.S.  holdings  in 
—58  percent  of  manufactur- 
most  of  the  natural-resource 
?s — and  want  Canada  to  as- 
:rol  of  its  own  economy.  The 
ists  and  the  Toronto  reform- 
something  in  common — the 
>  construct  what  William  Kil- 
university  professor,  reform 
n.  and  tory  radical,  calls  "a 
kind  of  American  society, 
"ican  alternative  to  what  has 
d  in  the  United  States."  □ 


OUR  MOST  GIFTED  POCKET. 

The  lucky  recipient  of  this  version  of  the  little  camera  that  takes 
big  pictures  will  have  a  lot  to  smile  about. 

This  is  the  Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60  camera.  Gifted  with  one 
fine  camera  feature  after  another.  Like  a  superb  4-element  f/2.7 
Ektar  lens.  Plus  highly  accurate  automatic  exposure  control  by  CdS 
electric  eye  and  electronic  shutter.  And  flash  exposure  that's 
controlled  automatically  as  you  focus 
from  4  to  30  feet.  Speaking  of  focusing, 
it  even  has  a  coupled  rangefinder! 
All  this  and  drop-in  loading. 

Kodak's  most  gifted  Pocket  is  less 
than  $1 38.  See  it  at  your  photo  dealer's. 


KODAK 

POCKET 

Instamatic  60 


Price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Judith  Wax 


RAISE  YOUR  HAND  I 
IF  YOU'RE  AN  ETERNAL  SPIRIT  SOUL 


J  Hi 


A  visit  to  a  transcendental  hoarding  school 


Tl  HE  baby  HAS  that  "'made  in  Amer- 
ica" face  that  sells  strained  carrots 
and  diapers.  His  striped  T-shirt  and 
corduroy  pants  are  standard  toddler 
wear.  Yet  Sudarshana  I  what  kind  of 
name  is  that  for  the  kid  next  door? ) 
stops  traffic  in  the  Chicago  suburb 
of  Evanston  where  he  lives. 

His  fuzzy  blond  head  is  crowned 
by  a  wispy  ponytail  he'll  touch  de- 
lightedly if  asked,  "Where's  your 
sika?"  though  he  probably  doesn't 
yet  understand  that  it's  there  to  help 
hoist  him  to  heaven.  A  choker  of 
beads  replaces  the  usual  fat  baby's 
necklace  of  prickly  heat.  But  it  is  his 
tilaka — twin  white  lines  from  hair- 
line to  nose — that  most  declares  his 
distance  from  Sesame  Street.  This  is 
Krishna's  footprint,  which,  his  par- 
ents believe,  stakes  a  claim  not  only 
on  the  baby's  brow,  but  on  his  eter- 
nal soul. 

If  Sudarshana  sees  a  cockroach 
he  crows,  "Jiva!  Jiva!"  ("A  fallen 
spirit!"!.  And  when  a  German  shep- 
herd suddenly  bounds  into  the  play- 


ground, scattering  other  shrieking 
tots,  Sudarshana  drops  his  pail,  puts 
hand  to  chest,  and  gasps  hopefully, 
'"Krishna  heart!"  "He  knows  that's 
where  Krishna  always  is,"  says  his 
freckle-faced  mother,  Srilekha.  She 
used  to  be  Stephanie,  but,  like  most 
Krishna  devotees,  she  has  taken  an 
Indian-style  "spiritual  name." 

Sudarshana's  days  on  Evanston's 
playgrounds  are  numbered.  In  a  few 
years  he  will  be  sent  to  Dallas  to  join 
the  other  children  of  the  faith  at 
Gurukula,  a  "transcendental  board- 
ing school"  run  by  the  International 
Society  for  Krishna-Consciousness 
I  popularly  known  as  the  Hare  Krish- 
na movement ) .  He'll  stay  at  Guru- 
kula, which  means  "place  of  the  spir- 
itual master,"  until  he's  fifteen,  un- 
less he  is  transferred  at  ten  to  the 
society's  farm  in  West  Virginia.  In 
either  event,  his  parents  will  prob- 
ably observe  the  suggested  visiting 
arrangement — once  a  year. 

Judith  Wax,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  contrib- 
uted to  several  national  magazines. 


Like  most  Krishna  parents 
shana's  mother  is  gentle  anc1 
with  her  son.  How,  I  ask 
bear  giving  him  up? 

"I'm  not  giving  him  up!"  i 
forcefully.  "For  the  first  few 
will  be  painful,  maybe.  I'll 
his  little  potty  chair  and  [she  I 
anguish]   moan,  'Oh,  Sudarfl H 
But  it's  not  like  I'm  giving  5  laii 
some  strangers  who  live  in  - 
These  devotees  are  my  godbl  ^ 
and  godsisters;  their  associate 
Krishna-consciousness   are  n1  d 
and  soul.  It's  like  sending  hin 
dear  relatives!" 

In  1935  the  historian  Will 
foresaw  a  day  when  the  East,  1  tt 
ful  of  its  poverty,  might  deify  ! 
at  the  very  time  that  children 
West,  weary  of  technological 
lash,  would  "forge  for  then 
another  mystic  faith  to  give 
courage  in  the  face  of  hunger, 
ty,  injustice  and  death."  As  I1 
put  it,  "There  is  no  humori] 
history." 
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KODAK  TALKIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
THE  REASON  IS  SOUND. 

Christmas  is  always  a  good  time  to  think  about  a  movie  camera. 
But,  this  Christmas  it's  a  better  time  than  ever  because  now  there  are 
three  Kodak  Ektasound  movie  cameras  designed  to  make  sound 
movies  simple  for  you  to  take.  Just  drop  in  the  film,  plug  in  the  mike, 
and  you'll  be  making  your  own  Christmas  Talkies.  Indoors  and 
out— without  movie  lights. 

Sound  cameras  start  from  less  than  $1 90.  The  new  Ektasound 
160  camera  featuring  power  zoom  and  rangefinder 
(shown  above)  is  less  than  $399.  Model  245 
projector  shown  with  sound-on-sound  umwi/Lm* 
capability,  less  than  $300.  Go  feast  your  KODAK 
eyes  and  your  ears  at  your  photo  dealer's.  EKTASOIJIND 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  MOVIE  CAMERAS 

AND  PROJECTORS 

FOR  YOUR  FAMILY  TREE 
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QUIET. 
HANDSOME. 
AND  NOW 
EVEN  SHARPER. 


Improvements  add  up.  For  the 
Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector, 
they  add  up  to  a  unit  that  projects  a  beautiful  image. 

Consider  the  latest  one.  Because  film  in  cardboard 
and  plastic  slide  mounts  curves  slightly,  your  pictures 
can  be  slightly  out  of  focus  at  the  edges.  And  so 
Kodak  has  introduced  a  curved-field  projection  lens 
specifically  designed  to  compensate  for  that  slight 
curve— for  a  sharper  image  from  edge  to  edge. 

All  Kodak  Carousel  H  projectors,  including  the 
quietly  handsome  custom  H  series,  now  come  with 
this  new  lens  as  standard.  It's  the  /V2.8  Kodak  projection 
Ektanar  C  lens.  Two  optional  lenses,  including  a  zoom 
lens,  are  also  available. 

The  new  Carousel  custom  840H  shown 
with  auto-focus  is  less  than  $208.  Other  Kodak 
Carousel  pro- 

Kodak  m 

CAROUSEL 

CUSTOM  II 

PROJECTOR 

FOR  YOUR  FAMILY  TREE 


jectors  from 
less  than  $75, 
at  your  photo 
dealer's. 

Prices  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 


"You  can 
really  get 
involved.' 
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Sponsors  report  from 
around  the  country  .  .  . 

Castalia,  Ohio  —  Sandy  Prout, 
speaking  for  the  St.  John's  United 
Church  High  School  Class:  "You 
can  really  get  involved.  It's  a  person- 
to-person  relationship." 

Her  class  is  sponsoring  a  needy 
13-year-old  boy  in  Taiwan. 
Seeley,  Wisconsin  —  Emily  Kochalka 
writes  about  her  women's  club  sponsor- 
ship of  a  boy  in  the  Philippines:  "Our  little 
lad  warms  all  our  hearts  and  makes  us 
feel  so  proud  that  we  are  helping  him.  The 
warmth  one  gets  from  knowing  you  are 
helping  a  child  is  indescribable.  Corre- 
sponding with  the  boy  has  brought  home 
to  us  club  members  that  we  have  so  much 
— and  children  in  other  countries  have  so 
little  by  comparison. 

"When  the  club  sent  Nestor  $5.00  for 
his  birthday,  we  later  got' a  reply  stating 
that  the  $5.00  meant  'the  very  best  birth- 
day I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.'  " 
Carlisle,  Kentucky— Joseph  H.  Conley, 
project  chairman  for  the  Jaycees,  expresses 
it  this  way  in  writing  about  a  12-year-old 
boy  in  Ecuador:  "His  improvement  in 
health,  grades,  personality,  activities  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  sponsorship  has  been 
remarkable.  This  is  most  satisfying  to  us." 
Castlewood,  Virginia — William  A.  White 
writes:  "God  has  been  good  to  me.  I  think 
a  person  should  appreciate  this  and 
share  it." 

Barre,  Massachusetts— Glenn  Stratton, 
American  Problems  Instructor  at  Quabbin 
Regional  High  School,  feels  the  sponsor- 
ship by  his  class  serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
helping  the  child  and  instructing  the  stu- 
dents: "Students  realize  that  what  we  take 
for  granted  is  considered  luxury  by  others, 
and  tend  to  appreciate  their  own  situation 
more  fully." 

Byron,  New  York — Mrs.  Fern  Griffen,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Women's  Association, 
says  this:  "Satisfaction  in  knowing  we  are 
helping  this  girl  (in  Guatemala)  and  per- 
haps others  in  her  family  by  lifting  their 
burden  a  little.  She  is  very  thankful  and 
that  makes  us  glad  to  help.  The  letters  we 
get  from  Norma  are  so  friendly  and  loving 
it  makes  us  feel  we  have  a  daughter  just 
over  the  way  and  we  love  her." 


Would  you  or  your  group  like  to  share 
in  this  person-to-person  way  of  helping  a 
child?  You  can  begin  by  filling  out  the 
coupon  and  sending  it  with  your  first 
monthly  check  for  $15.00. 

You'll  receive  the  child's  photograph 
and  information  about  the  project  where 
the  child  receives  help.  You  may  write  to 
the  child  and  the  original  letter  will  be 
sent  to  you,  along  with  an  English  trans- 
lation. (Housemothers  or  caseworkers 
help  children  unable  to  write.) 

If  you  want  the  child  to  have  a  special 
gift  on  a  holiday  or  his  birthday,  you  may 
send  a  check  and  the  whole  amount  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  child  through  our  over- 
seas staff,  along  with  your  instructions. 

Won't  you  join  the  many  sponsors  who 
are  finding  a  great  satisfaction  in  this 
personalized  way  of  helping  deserving 
children  ? 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  for  chil- 
dren in:  Brazil,  India,  Guatemala  and 
Indonesia. 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country)  

□  Choose  any  child  who  needs  my  help. 
I  will  pay  $15  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  .  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  

Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write 
1407  Yonge,  Toronto,  7.  HP  17  DO 


RAISE  YOUR  HAND  I 

hellish?"  a  young  wife  ae  3 
Though  some  leave  the  m«| 
mosl  exalt  rapturous  fulfill  en] 
-••rvice  of  their  Lord.   Pen  pi 
rigors  and  structure,  if  not  tilri 
uality,  have  been  salvation  oi 
vulnerable  or  troubled — morMl 
has  always  had  its  various  V 
But  though  4:00  a.m.  rising, rJ 
ritual,   and   discipline  may|n 
bring  the  adults  long-sought  u| 
and  peace,  aren't  the  hards'! 
say  nothing  of  six-day-a-AveeljJ 
and  no  vacations)  too  mucljB 
pose  on  a  child? 

"Austerity,"  says  the  heat 
"is  a  very  positive  tiling." 


A DEMON!"  shrieks  the  fatr. 
He  means  me — menat 
Hetty  Crocker.  Eight  othei 
year-olds  and  a  vociferous  t 
up  the  cry,  bellies  bulging  < 
assortment  of  underpants,  1 
topknots,  painted  bodies  anc 
I  "So  when  the  Angel  of  Death 
he  will  know  we  are  dee-vot( 
Raised  on  tales  of  avatars 
gods,  and  assorted  monster 
are  clearly  delighted  that  o 
dropped  in  for  a  visit,  an 
whoop  around  me  like  Beast  i 
in  Lord  of  the  Flies. 

"They  just  want  to  know  if 
friend  or  foe,"  explains  their 
mother,  Nandarani.  "It  isn't 
someone  comes  to  the  hous 
isn't  a  devotee.  It's  quite  a  sh 
them." 

Nandarani,  a  Titian  in  a  sa 
to  think  for  a  minute  when 
her  age  ( twenty-six  ) ;  Krishi 
the  operative  birthday.  She  liv< 
all  ten  children  and  two  wome 
tiny  house  across  from  the 
rising  at  3:00  A.M.  to  bathe  anc 
her  charges  for  morning  devd 
Her  two  young  daughters  sleep 
ashram;  her  husband,  Dayanan 
headmaster,  lives  in  the  templi 

"As  the  intelligence  becomes 
directed  toward  service — espe 
preaching  or  temple  care — ; 
times  the  bodily  desires  are 
doned.  Sex  life  is  a  source  of  an: 
one  can  engage  in  it  only  fof 
creation.  At  four  and  five,  girl 
begin  understanding  this.  I 
they're  older,  instead  of  'Yes,  g< 
a  boyfriend,'  we  teach:  'No, 
study,  plant  your  garden;  lat« 
you'll  have  a  husband.  Let  the 
do  their  service,  and  use  you 
telligence  to  learn  to  serve  the4 
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IBM  Reports 

How  one  company's  people  and  products  are  helping  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  world's  probl 


Janis  Knight,  a  teacher  at  Boyd  Elementary,  checks  the  progress  of  Jerinda  Lewis. 

A  typewriter  is  helping  children 
learn  new  words 


There's  a  muffled  rush  of  typewriter 
keys.  An  attentive  look  on  children's 
faces.  They're  learning  words  in  a  new 
way  at  Boyd  Elementary  School,  a 
public  school  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

First,  pupils  learn  how  to  type. 
Then  they  learn  words  by  hearing  them 
over  a  headset  and  typing  them  out. 
Each  child  proceeds  at  his  own  pace, 
receiving  lessons  that  have  been  pre- 


taped  by  the  teacher. 

While  typing  is  a  course  usually  re- 
served for  high  school  students,  the 
results  of  employing  it  to  teach  much 
younger  children  have  been  most  im- 
pressive. Children  in  this  class,  which 
is  made  up  of  fifth  and  sixth  year  pupils, 
have  shown  marked  improvement  in 
writing,  spelling,  reading  and  other 
subjects  as  well.  Almost  incidentally, 


some  fifth  graders  are  typing  75 
a  minute. 

"This  isn't  an  elementary  t| 
course,"  says  school  principal 
Hollingsworth.  "It's  a  class  in 
guage  Arts.  When  a  child  can  he,; 
sound  through  the  earphones,  wl 
can  see  it  on  the  page,  and  then 
he  can  touch  and  feel  it  with  his  I, 
this  breeds  success  .  .  ." 

Test  results  have  confirmed 
Hollingsworth's  statement.  Sp< 
scores  as  measured  by  the  Cali; 
Achievement  Tests  show  fifth 
Boyd  School  students  making  av^j 
gains  of  almost  a  year  after  just( 
months  in  the  typing  program.    4i  - 

But  there  are  other  important  I 
fits  that  simply  can't  be  measun  b 
tests.  The  children's  creative  w  I 
talents  have  been  stimulated.  Bum: 
poets  and  short  story  writers 
emerged  and  flourished  with  nev  I 
larged  vocabularies  and  a  new  i JJ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  use  w  1: 

The  children  even  publish  a  s,l 
newspaper,  the  "Boyd  Bulletin,"  v : 
they  write  and  type  up  themselv  1 
serves  as  a  showcase  for  a  profusi  I 
brightly  original  stories  and  e,ljl 
and  poems. 


Handwriting  Improvec 

You  might  think  that,  as  ch: 
dren  relied  more  on  the  typ 
writer,  their  handwriting  abili 
would  decline.  But  that  has 
been  the  case  at  Boyd  School 
fact,  teachers  have  found  t 
pupils'  handwriting  is  improv 
after  the  typing  course.  "Tha 
get  used  to  seeing  the  words  ad  I 
pear  neatly  typed  on  the  page!  } 
says  principal   Betty  Hollingfl  f 
worth,  "and  it  makes  them  wafl 
to  write  better." 


How  the  students  themselves 
about  the  program  was  made  pi 
clear  when  it  was  announced  that 
typing  room  would  be  kept  open  i 
school  hours  for  pupils  who  signec 
for  it.  The  line  of  children  waitin(J| 
sign  stretched  so  far  down  the  hall'lf 
that  teachers  thought  the  school  h 
had  stopped  running. 


Advertisement 


iwer  computation 
)sts  aid  dairymen 

iny  dairy  herds  in  Pennsylvania 
oducing  almost  25%  more  milk 
lie  national  average,  thanks  in 
i  an  IBM  computer  at  Penn  State 
rsity.  While  the  average  cow  de- 

10,125  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
ws  in  these  herds  are  delivering 
5  pounds.  In  consumer  terms  that 
ents  about  5,000  additional  8- 

glasses  of  milk  per  cow. 
lis  remarkable  yield  is  a  result  of 
ve  breeding,  based  on  computer- 
ited  reports  on  milk  production 
:h  cow,  and  computer-calculated 
I  and  feeding  guides  for  some 
)0  cows. 

lied  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
testing  program,  the  service  is 
ble  to  dairy  farmers  for  an  annual 
$9.50  per  cow  or  less,  depending 
i  plan  selected. 

.eh  month  the  dairymen  enrolled 
program  supply  the  university 
;xact  figures  on  just  how  much 
ach  of  their  cows  consumes,  her 
g  record  and  a  sample  of  her  milk 
rter  fat  analysis.  At  the  university 
ta  is  processed  against  the  stored 
s  for  the  appropriate  cow. 
jring  the  15  years  the  program 
;en  in  effect,  according  to  Larry 
if  Penn  State  University's  College 
iculture,  ".  .  .  the  cost  of  nearly 
hing  in  the  program  has  gone  up 
one  exception.  Our  estimated 
f  a  computer  calculation  is  now 
!y  much  less  than  it  was  16  years 
fhese  reduced  data  processing 
nave  definitely  helped  keep  this 
.m  practical  for  the  farmer." 


Inventing  floods  to  help 
control  them 

An  IBM  computer  is  assisting 
scientists  to  study  the  flooding  of 
Italy's  Arno  River.  It's  showing 
them  how  the  Arno  would  be- 
have in  flooding  conditions  that 
have  not  yet  happened  so  that 
engineers  can  make  plans  to  cope 
with  them.  The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  help  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  disaster  which  de- 
stroyed priceless  art  treasures  in 
Florence  in  1966. 


Aids  heart  analysis 

At  any  time  of  day  or  night  heart 
patients  in  23  Florida  hospitals  can 
now  be  linked  telephonically  to  an 
IBM  computer  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
After  electrodes  are  connected  from  a 
sending  unit  to  the  patient,  a  special 
number  is  dialed.  Within  three  to  five 
minutes  information  leading  to  diag- 
nosis will  be  returned  directly  to  the 
attending  physician.  This  permits  hos- 
pitals to  provide  prompt  professional 
treatment  even  when  a  cardiologist  is 
not  on  the  staff. 

Located  at  the  Shands  Teaching 
Hospital  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
this  computer  program  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year.  According  to  Dr.  Lamar 
Crevasse,  director  of  the  project,  the 
computer  is  capable  of  reading  and 
analyzing  electrocardiograms  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy. 


■Hi  > 

Rearick  and  his  prize  Holstcin,  Gladell  Governess  Bess,  who  recently 
produced  a  record  of  almost  1 7  tons  of  milk  in  one  year. 


Wanted  criminals 
found  after  arrest 

Wanted  criminals  are  finding  out 
that  New  Orleans  is  no  place  for  them 
to  be.  When  they're  arrested  in  that 
city,  police  can  tell,  almost  instantly,  if 
they're  wanted  for  another  offense 
either  in  New  Orleans  or  in  another  part 
of  the  country.  As  law  breakers  are 
booked,  identifying  information  is  en- 
tered on  a  computer  keyboard.  If  they're 
being  sought,  that  fact  is  flashed  on  a 
video  screen.  Apprehension  of  wanted 
criminals  has  increased  significantly 
since  the  computer  booking  procedure 
was  begun.  And  citizens  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  elsewhere,  can  breathe  a 
little  easier. 


IBM. 


Write  Pamphlet  offer,  Sony, 

Ask  yourself  these  intimate  questions. 

Have  you  ever  caught  yourself  looking  for- 
ward to  a  show,  a  movie,  a  sports  event9 

Is  it  important  that  you  get  a  crisp,  bright 
picture,  sharply  focused ? 

Do  you  mind  if  the  guy  next  door  gets  a 
better  picture? 

If  you  answer,  "Yes,"  we  believe  you're  in 
the  market  for  a  Trinitron?  and  its  unique  one- 
gun,  one-lens  system. 

Trinitron  is  not  like  any  color  set  you  can 
buy.  Picture  or  price.  The  picture  you  see  on 
other  sets  is  projected  through  three  small 
lenses.  Trinitron  uses  one  large  lens.  The  larger 
the  lens,  the  less  the  distortion. 

Also  the  picture  you  see  on  other  sets  is 


9  W  57  St ,  N  Y.  N  Y  10019  O  1974  Sony  Corp  of  America  SONY  is  a  trademark  of  s 

made  up  of  isolated  dots  and  slots.  But  Trini 
has  an  Aperture  Grille.  So  the  picture  is  m 
up  of  unbroken  stripes. 

The  fine  tuning  is  automatic,  the  color  i 
justment  is  automatic,  and  like  all  Sonys,  it's  S 
solid-state  circuitry. 

Obviously,  Trinitron  is  much  easier  to 
preciate  than  to  explain.  That's  why  w 
written  a  12-page  pamphlet  to  explain  it.  To 
one  please  write  us,  or  stop  in  at  a  Sony  d 

Is  Trinitron  worth  the  extra  money? 

Our  professional  feeling  is  never  to  c 
promise  if  you  don't  have  to. 

Compromises  have  a  tendency  to  coir, 
back  and  haunt  you. 

Like  every  evening  when  you  turn  it  on.  ; 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BUY 
A  TELEVISION  SET  THIS  GOOD 


Model  KV- 1920  Trinitron  19"  measured  diagonally  Narrow,  space-saving  ca' 


;  YOUR  HAND  

[f  my  husband  says,  'Can  you 
is?'  and  1  say  yes,  that  is  hap- 
5  and  satisfaction."  Could  Nan- 
i  and  her  husband  hug  or  kiss 
other  to  show  affection?  "Sure 
laughs],  but  we  wouldn't, 
^e  can  hug  and  kiss  the  little 

but  we're  not  an  especially 
y  people.  The  important  thing 
let  them  know  they're  wanted, 
i  the  boys  turn  five,  we're  a  little 
sr.  They're  being  raised  to  be 
nacharis  [celibate  students], 
tre  and  staunch.  The  girls  are 
ow  into  kind,  compassionate 

and  mothers,  so  we're  always 
ionate  with  them.  Our  lives  are 
e  and  austere,  but  we're  not 
re  in  the  matter  of  love." 
raw  Brackasura!"  commands  a 
ear-old,  seeing  me  write.  "He 

big  mouth  and  eats  the  cow- 
"  Another  looks  troubled  as  he 
his  hand  in  mine.  "Where's 
japa  bag?  You  need  it,  so  you 
-hant  your  beads!" 

the  time  I  leave  for  the  day,  I 
lost  my  monster  appeal.  "Han 

the  babies  yell  after  me.  It 
is,  "Chant  God's  name  loud  and 
I" 


ERY  MORNING  at  4:30  ("when 
ae  demonic  vibrations  are  at  a 
(num"(,  after  the  first  of  the 

cold  showers,  the  faithful  gath- 
i  the  temple  room.  In  newly 
ped  saris  and  apricot  or  peach- 

dhotis,  they  honor  as  living 
mces  statues  of  a  large  flute-play- 
Irishna  and  his  eternal  consort, 
arani.  I  admire  their  majesties' 
•tuous  costumes,  plumed  and 
'ed.  "They're  still  in  their  paja- 
'  I  am  told. 

e  devotees  chant,  sing,  prostrate 
selves,  and  strew  rose  petals. 
Iren  leap  about  with  each  other 
their  elders,  letting  off  almost 
le  bursts  of  energy.  Some,  at 
pink  with  sleep,  take  on  mo- 
mm  as  the  chanting  is  spurred 
)  ecstasy  by  drum,  finger  cym- 
and  harmonium, 
tyananda  spins  by,  a  child  on 
arm.  An  infant  in  a  baby  walk- 
ops  his  contraption  drunkenly 
igh  the  whirling  throng,  and  lit- 
irls  go  Krishna-round-the-rosy. 
chanting  becomes  so  hypnotic 
even  I  risk  transcendental  take- 
suddenly  a  tiny  boy  peers  up  at 
and  mouths  quietly,  "Are  you 
aommy?" 


Devotions  and  Scripture  study  con- 
tinue until  8:30  breakfast,  having 
peaked  at  7:00  with  the  reappear- 
ance from  behind  lime  velvet  cur- 
tains of  Krishna  and  Radharani, 
even  more  gorgeously  arrayed  to 
greet  a  Dallas  dawn. 

Abcdefc,"  sing  the  four-  and  five- 
b  year-olds  to  the  time-honored 
tune,  ending  with,  "Now  I  never  will 
forget /Krishna's  English  alphabet." 

They  seem  to  be  running  a  special 
here  on  small  pigtailed  blondes  in 
long  skirts,  who  urge  me  to  mark  my- 
self for  Krishna.  "If  you  don't  have 
tilaka  and  neck  beads,"  warns  the 
towhead  with  the  sequin  on  her  nose, 
"Yamargja,  the  King  of  Death, 
might  rip  out  your  soul  and  make 
you  drink  your  own  blood!"  Gap- 
toothed  grinners  surround  me.  I  In  the 
classroom  next  door,  first-graders  lie 
prostrate  in  front  of  "practice"  doll 
altars,  instructed  to  "pay  obeisances 
to  your  deities."  Minutes  before, 
everyone  had  waved  an  affirming  arm 
at  the  command,  "Raise  your  hand 
if  you're  an  eternal  spirit  soul."  ) 

Krishna  Kurmari,  the  teacher, 
leads  the  kindergarten  through  phon- 
ics and  a  quasi-math  session  involv- 
ing three  dhotis,  peacock  plumes,  and 
the  two  lotus  eyes  of  the  Lord.  "To- 
morrow a  box  is  coming,"  she  ex- 
claims, "with  teeny,  curly-haired  wigs 
for  the  deities." 

"Ooo,"  lisps  a  baby  voice.  "How 
relishable!" 

In  the  garden  outside  I  talked  to 
Svarga,  who  was  Suzanne  when  she 
went  to  college  and  worked  with  dis- 
turbed children.  She  tells  me  that  in 
American  society  "we  kill  the  cow, 
worship  the  dog,  and  forget  about 
God.  Cow  urine  and  manure  can  be 
bathed  in  for  their  purifying  effects; 
they  can  be  used  on  cuts,  stings,  and 
rashes."  Her  authority  is  Vedic,  but 
"even  foolish  scientists  will  confirm 
that." 

A  crying  child  displays  a  scraped 
finger.  "Oh,"  says  Svarga /Suzanne. 
"Mandrini  thinks  she's  her  finger. 
You  know  we  are  not  our  bodies!" 
Thank  God  there  were  no  cows 
around. 

Tihere  are  no  Sunday  classes,  and 
although  services  begin  as  usual  at 
4:30,  special  events  mark  the  day:  a 
feast  to  which  outsiders  are  invited, 
a  blood-and-thunder  play  by  the  In- 


termediate Boys,  and  Krishna  Bowl, 
inspired  by  the  College  Bowl  TV  pro- 
gram. 

The  Gurukula  boys'  Krishna  Bowl 
team  is  pitted  against  the  older  devo- 
tees and  hopes  to  compete  with  adults 
from  other  temples  in  the  future. 
Challenge  letters  between  the  Los  An- 
geles and  Dallas  adults  combine  elab- 
orate spiritualities  with,  "How  can 
we  answer  that  with  anything  but  a 
laugh?"  and,  "We  consider  your  sam- 
ple questions  grossly  inadequate." 

Four  seven-  and  eight-year-old  boys 
hover  over  their  buzzers.  Clearly,  their 
adult  opponents  will  give  no  quarter. 
The  boys  writhe  with  anticipation. 
"You  have  to  instruct  them  not  to 
pound  the  table  in  ecstasy,"  their 
English  teacher  tells  the  moderator. 
"Are  we  going  to  have  false  ego  at- 
tacks? Are  we  going  to  lose  sense 
control?"  the  squirming  boys  are 
asked. 

Questions  such  as,  "What  did  the 
Goddess  Durga  hold  in  each  of  her 
eight  hands?"  are  based  on  Scripture. 
Buzzers  offend  the  incensed  air; 
cheering  reaches  Super  Bowl  inten- 
sity. "Toss-up  question,"  says  the 
moderator.  'What  were  the  two  most 
auspicious  influences  .  .  ."  Like  tal- 
mudic  scholars,  they  agonize  exacti- 
tudes of  meaning. 

"The  answer  is"  yells  a  seven- 
year-old  pundit,  grabbing  at  himself 
in  excitement,  "she  was  tired  from 

THE  LABOR  OF  CHILDBIRTH  AND  DIDN'T 
KNOW  IF  IT  WAS  A  BOY  OR  GIRL!" 

Later,  though,  the  Vedic  quiz  kids 
crumble.  One  sobs,  one  stalks  out. 
An  eight-year-old.  congratulated  as 
"staunch,"  holds  his  ground,  but  an- 
other pounds  his  head  on  the  floor. 
"There  are  penalties  for  throwing 
fits,"  they  are  warned. 

The  Krishna  Bowl  moderator — its 
organizer — is  disconsolate.  "At  this 
rate,  we  can't  even  consider  taking  on 
L.A.!"  he  says,  fingering  his  prayer 
beads. 

After  dinner  I  talked  to  Subhardra 
I  "When  I  first  came  out  of  the  womb, 
I  had  another  name" ) .  a  spirited 
seven-year-old  I  had  seen  making 
faces  at  a  handsome  male  devotee. 
"Ladies  are  always  supposed  to  be 
chaste,"  she  tells  me.  "That  means 
they  wear  their  hair  back  [mine— 
loose — alarms  even  the  babies]  and 
wear  saris."  She  eyes  my  jeans  shyly. 
"They  don't  wear  pants  in  the  temple 
because  it's  not  Vedic. 

"When  ladies  first  get  married  they 
put  a  red  line  in  their  hair  .  .  ." 
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I  the  lady  follows  her  hus- 
band' ■  instructions,"  interrupts  a  stur- 
ii  i\  her  age  who  lias  been  writing 
kiit  characters  nearby.  "It's  all 
i  for  devotees  to  have  illicit  sex," 
he  expounds  further,  "but  only  to 
ii, ak"  devotee  children." 

"Not  illicit  sex,"  corrects  Subhar- 
dra.  "Illicit  sex  is  more  than  you  need 
in  do  *  \.  Hut  you  can  do  sex  to  make 
more  children  for  Gurukula." 

W  hat  is  sex?"  I  ask  her. 

"I've  been  a  devotee  all  my  life," 
>he  says  sweetly,  "'so  I  don't  know 
what  il  means.  I  just  heard  about  it." 

The  Sanskrit  writer  turns  the  talk 
to  politics,  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  Krishna  candidates  have 
been  seeking  elective  office  in  sev- 
eral cities.  "One  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  is  a  devotee."  he 
declares.  "  Ami  also  in  twelve;  years 
the  President  |  think  it's  Kamjia- 
tra's  father — is  gonna  make  "em  stop 
killing  cows  and  become  devotees 
the  whole  society!  The  king  wouldn't 
do  it." 

Despite  the  constraints  of  their 
lives,  Gurukula  children  are  far  from 
automatons.  Release,  for  many,  ob- 
viously comes  with  the  running  and 
leaping  that  i-  part  of  worship.  Most 
are  open,  friendly,  and  appealingly 
unselfconscious.  Their  alertness  (al- 
though some  show  fatigue  I  and 
often  startling  beauty  are — say  their 
elders  signs  ()f  Karmic  favor.  The 
less  attractive  "took  bad  bodies  or 
their  parents  used  to  eat  meat." 

Chores  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  but  not  servilely.  A  jaunty 
floor  sweeper  of  about  eight  crosses 
his  eyes  at  a  teasing  devotee  and  does 
a  Groucho  Marx  glide  with  his  broom. 
Though  many  say  they  like  the  school, 
there  are  also  tears.  One  child  gives 
me  a  message  of  homesickness  for  a 
distant  mother.  ( The  mother  says. 
"Attachment  to  bodies  is  illusory." ) 


NO,  A  WOMAN  COULD  NEVER  be 
temple  president,"  answers  pres- 
ident/headmaster Dayananda  and 
laughs  as  he  sees  me  struggle  to 
control  my  features.  This,  he  says,  is 
not  only  dictated  by  dharma — the 
traditional  duties  of  one's  caste,  but 
by  the  fact  that  "women  need  guid- 
ance, just  like  children.  They're  in- 
nocent and  have  to  be  protected.  That 
is  generally  expressed  by  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  morals.  Girls  are  in- 
clined toward  cooking  and  sewing 
[again  he  laughs  at  my  expression], 


hut  we  don't  want  to  stifle  any  incli- 
nations. If  a  girl  has  an  inclination 
toward  intelligence,  she  should  be 
married  to  an  intelligent  man  to  de- 
velop it."  Marriages  are  frequently 
arranged  by  the  temple  president  as 
surrogate  tor  the  spiritual  master. 

Later  I  watch  the  headmaster  teach 
Sanskrit  to  nine  girls  in  the  "ad- 
vanced" group,  age  ten  and  eleven. 
In  his  white  saronglike  dhoti  he  looks 
like  a  towel-wrapped  diving  champ. 
The  girls  had  dreamed  through  the 
previous  class.  Now  they  bloom,  part- 
ly because  of  his  aura  as  a  natural 
teacher  and  partly — I  sense. — be- 
cause of  his  essential  maleness. 

"The  sober-minded  person  is  not 
bewildered,"  they  translate.  A  red- 
haired  Lolita  twists  her  pink  sari  and 
blushes  at  the  applause  that  greets 
her  recitation.  Aniruddha,  small  and 
brainy,  wants  no  one  on  her  intellec- 
tual turf  and  pouts,  "/  want  to  do 
\  ishrui!"  They  burst  into  song,  wipe 
the  sweat  of  scholarship  with  their 
saris.  ("I  wear  a  sari  so  men  won't 
get  attracted  to  my  body,"  a  gentle- 
eyed  ten-year-old  has  explained.) 

I  see  the  last  line  of  a  girl's  let- 
ter to  her  father.  "I  beg  to  remain 
your  most  humble  servant."  His  en- 
velope had  mystified  her;  it  read, 
"S.W.A.K." 

The  girls  are  pretty  and  lively. 
Despite  their  class- time  prayers  and 
prostrate  reverences  to  God  and  teach- 
er, they  giggle,  whisper,  sulk,  and 
charm  like  standard  preadolescents. 
But  their  futures,  dictated  by  ideas 
thousands  of  years  old,  will  set  them 
as  far  apart  from  their  peers  in  other 
American  classrooms  as  their  little 
gold  nose  rings  do  now. 

"I  teach  them  to  be  Vedic  ladies," 
says  Kalindi,  a  woman  of  thirty-one 
who  calls  herself  their  guidance  coun- 
selor. Her  husband  is  in  sannyasa, 
a  respected  state  of  renouncement 
from  family  ties.  "Prabhupada  says 
all  girls  should  marry;  he  recently 
informed  us  the  ideal  age  is  fifteen, 
and  the  girl  could  be  betrothed  at 
twelve  or  thirteen."  The  ideal  groom, 
I  am  informed,  is  a  twenty-five-year- 
old  celibate  student.  The  oldest  girl  in 
the  society,  now  twelve,  is  being 
trained  to  be  "expert  in  many  things 
so  she  can  serve  her  future  husband 
well.  When  a  girl  reaches  puberty," 
says  Kalindi,  "she's  going  through 
her  bodily  changes;  she  might  be 
thinking  of  sex  life,"  a  distraction 
from  godhead. 

"What  if  the  bride-to-be  objects?" 


I  ask  a  pregnant  devotee  who  fh 
saw  her  husband  the  day  of  their  £ 
ranged  marriage.  "A  Krishna-co 
sciousness  girl  is  completely  subml 
sive,"  she  answers  placidly.  "SI 
wouldn't  object." 


|"  WAIT  FOR  MY  PLANE  with  the  taj 

J.  pleasant  devotee  who  is  seeing  rr 
off.  It  is  hard  not  to  become  attache 
to  some  of  these  gentle  zealots,  eve 
if  you  don't  buy  the  message.  Wh< 
is  sexist  and  racist  from  my  vantag 
point  is  Vedic-Brahmanic  orthodox 
of  caste  and  Karma  to  them.  A  ma 
in  a  cowboy  hat  strolls  by  with 
woman  in  straining  slacks.  "If  min 
sass  me,"  she  tells  him,  "I  hit  'er 
right  in  the  mouth."  "Karmis!" 
catch  myself  judging  contemptuous! 
ly  and  am  ashamed;  it's  a  word  de\ 
otees  use  for  "those  engaged  in  ma 
terial  pursuits." 

On  board,  I  recoil  again,  this  tirrii 
at  the  stewardess's  too-blue  eye  shad 
ow  and  realize  I  had  automatically 
checked  her  part  for  the  red  line  tha^j 
indicates  marriage.  The  gravied  bee 
lies  on  my  tray  in  clotted  rebuke. 

If  I,  lifelong  materialist  and  "sense 
gratifier,"   can    experience   reentry  * 
shock  after  three  days,  what  woull  j 
life  outside  the  walls  look  like  to  chil  ^ 
dren  long  cloistered?  What  if  thej. 
chose  to  leave  some  day,  or  if  th 
movement  died  out?  How  could  they 
who  view  "karmi"  life  and  school  | 
with  such  horror,  ever  be  reabsorbed  j  ^ 
into  the  mainstream? 

"If  you  quit  Krishna-consciousnes  j  ^ 
you'll  never  have  another  chance  ii 
this  world,"  said  a  ten-year-old  gir  j. 
The  youngest,  steeped  in  ancier 
Hindu  doctrine,  are  little  aware  tha 
another  world  exists.  No  child  I  met 
happy  or  homesick,  questioned  hi 
future  as  a  devotee.  "Yes,  we  aij 
indoctrinating  them  in  a  sense,"  say 
the  headmaster,  "but  we  see  it  as ' 
positive  thing." 

Back  in  Evanston,  baby  Suda 
shana's  mother  has  finished  her  ter 
pie  duties  and  rushes  home  to  the  li 
tie  apartment  nearby.  Mother  ar 
child  play  and  make  funny  noises 
each  other  as  she  changes  his  dia 
pers.  "Gurukula  is  a  transcendents 
education  leading  to  freedom  from  all 
the  anxieties  of  the  material  world,' 
says  the  society's  magazine.  But  Dal- 
las is  many  miles  and  several  years 
away. 

"Who,"  she  coos,  "is  Krishna's 
blissful  baby?"  □ 
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THE  WIZARD 
OF  WALKER  STREET. 


>ianos  of  the  day  had  a  thin,  nasal 
when  Henry  E.  Steinway  set  up 
n  Walker  Street  in  New  York  City, 
ting  in  1853,  he  and  his  descendants 
y  began  to  "re-invent"  the  instrument, 
sy  redesigned  scales,  repositioned 
es,  reworked  actions.  They  literally 
ed  the  shape  of  the  piano  for  all  time 
roduced  an  instrument  of  unprece- 
i  sensitivity,  and  power  -  the  most  tech- 
r  advanced  piano  of  its  time, 
lay  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  E. 
.'ay's  heirs,  the  company  he  founded  is 
e  unchallenged  technical  leader, 
lay  only  a  Steinway®  has  the  touch,  the 
'  the  sensitivity,  and  the  power  of  a 
v-ay.  Because  it  continues  to  be  the  most 
ced  and  modern  piano  being  built, 
't  Wizard  lives! 
more  information  please  write  to 
'  E.  Steinway's  great-great  grandson, 
m  T.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street, 
fork  10019. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 


QjU,  I,  E,  T,|Y4 

MEETS 

R,  E,  B,  A, ! N, j A,  N,|A, 

IN  BROOKLYN 

A  lew  words  (all  in  the  dictionary)  about  Scrabble     by  Annette  Grant 
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AXIL,    ADZE,    PELF,    LAZULI.  Com- 

I  m.  monplace  weapons  all — for  lit- 
erate and  informed  Scrabble  players. 
But  how  about  aalii,  unau,  giaour, 
woorali,  zebeck,  xylyl,  retiary,  quipu? 
These  exotica  don't  even  look  like 
words,  but  they're  at  the  fingertips 
of  the  Scrabble  pros,  a  curious  elite 
that  has  memorized  dictionaries,  and 
occasionally  even  knows  what  a  word 
means.  And  make  no  mistake  about 
it:  the  pro,  whether  literate  or  simply 
gifted  with  total  recall,  can  demolish 
any  good  living-room  player  (one 
who  scores  in  the  300s ) .  Every  time. 
There  is  considerably  more  to  it 
than  knowing  that  A,  1,0,  U,  and  M 
can  be  used  to  make  miaou. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  official 
play-off  among  pros  to  determine  the 
Bobby  Fischer  of  Scrabble,  but  the 
smart  money  says  it's  Mike  Senkie- 
wicz.  Mike,  a  twenty-nine-year-old 
wizard  who  graduated  with  highest 
marks  in  English  from  Iona  College, 
is  one  of  the  few  pros  who  knows — or 
cares — about  language  beyond  its 
scoring  potential.  Many  of  the  others, 
one  suspects,  see  small  numerals  at 
the  lower  right  of  every  letter  when 
they  read;  they  can  often  be  heard 
mumbling  to  themselves  during  a 
conversation:  "I  must  remember  that 
word — it's  worth  eighteen  points!" 

I  met  Mike  last  spring  at  a  tour- 
nament in  Brooklyn  sponsored  by 
Selchow  &  Bighter ,  manufacturer 
of  the  Scrabble  Crossword  Game. 
The  game  was  invented  during  the 
depression  by  Alfred  A.  Butts,  an 
out-of-work  architect.  Selchow  & 
Righter  now  sells  about  2  million  sets 
a  year. 

The  tournament  was  a  homespun 
event  that  drew  some  500  local 
Scrabble  freaks  during  the  course  of 
four  Sundays.  The  players  ranged 
from  secretaries  to  skydivers,  and 
included  two  brothers  (ten  and 
twelve)  who  had  come  to  cheer  on 


their  father,  and  one  innocent,  who 
had  wandered  in  seeking  nothing 
more  cerebral  than  a  men's  room. 

As  Selchow  &  Righter's  house  pro, 
Mike  didn't  compete,  but  acted  as 
final  court  of  appeals  for  challenges. 
(The  loser  of  a  challenge  forfeits  a 
turn. )  But  he  wasn't  needed  to  re- 
strain the  player  who,  remembering 
that  re-  was  a  common  prefix,  at- 
tached it  dashingly  to  banana.  ("The 
man's  either  a  mystic  or  an  idiot," 
commented  one  kibitzer.)  And  he 
only  shook  his  head  sadly  at  hearing 
that  quiety  had  slipped  through  un- 
challenged. The  lowest  score  was  a 
spectacular  53,  the  highest  a  477,  on- 
ly average  for  Mike,  whose  record  is 
680.  (A  few  years  ago  he  witnessed 
a  game  in  which  the  high  was  735. ) 

Between  floor  tours  and  somewhat 
acrimonious  consultations,  Mike,  who 
is  also  a  chess  master  and  a  crack 
backgammon  player,  talked  about 
winning  techniques.  First,  invest 
$6.50  in  a  Funk  &  W agnails  Stan- 
dard College  Dictionary,  the  Scrab- 
ble bible.  Then  start  memorizing,  be- 
ginning with  two-letter  words,  then 
three-letter  ones,  and  so  on.  Mike 
knows  all  150,000  but  says  dismis- 
sively  that  only  90,000  or  so  are  us- 
able. 

I  asked  why  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
dictionary  had  received  the  Scrabble 
imprimatur,  and  not,  say,  the  Ran- 
dom House  or  Webster's  Collegiate, 
and  learned  that  F  &  W  is  preferred 
because  it's  a  junky  book  with  lots  of 
possibilities.  "It  has  a  large  sublist 
of  words,"  explained  Mike,  "such  as 
prefix  words  using  over-  and  under-. 
It  has  more  adjective  comparisons 
than  other  dictionaries,  and  more 
agent  nouns  like  squinter  and  scream- 
er. A  real  democratic  book.  Very 
hospitable." 

Annette  Grant,  an  editor  at  Seventeen  maga- 
zine, confines  her  Scrabble  playing  to  the 
living  room. 


Mike  started  playing  Scrabble  sevei  I 
or  eight  years  ago,  often  putting  ii 
four  to  five  hours  a  day  at  Manhatl 
tan's  best-known  learning  ground 
the  Chess  and  Checker  Club  of  Ne\ 
York — a.k.a.   the   Flea   House — oi 
West  Forty-second  Street.  While  ii 
college  he  made  as  much  as  $100  ;  I 
week  there  on  Scrabble  and  chess  I 
"The  only  way  to  learn  to  be  a  reall] 
decent  player  is  to  get  out  of  you 
living  room  and  into  a  club." 

To  be  a  first-rate  player,  you  mus 
be  able  to  "recognize  the  character  i 
istics  of  a  board  and  the  possibilitie: 
of  any  hand  instantaneously."  Anc 
that  comes  from  experience,  fron 
seeing  the  same  situations  come  ujt 
over  and  over  again.  But,  above  all 
be  flexible.  Mike's  definition  of  flex'lj 
ibility  is  necessarily  complex,  but 
baldly  summarized,  it  is:  "If  you  car  j 
play   in   only   one   place,    brother  f 
you're  in  trouble." 

Getting  scores  in  the  400-  to  500  1 
point  range  depends  on  bingo  play; 
(Scrabblese  for  putting  down  all" 
seven  letters — also  known  as  Scrab •  : 
bling  out — and  worth  fifty  bonus  i 
points.)  Two  or  three  bingos  a  game'' 
are  standard  for  experts.  Mike  once; 
made  five,  a  bonus  of  250  points.  % 

Three  words  with  colossal  bingo  ] 
potential  are  bezique,  mezquite,  and 
quetzals.  The  last,  ideally  distributed, 
nets  374  points.  However,  most  bin- 
gos are  made  with  more  homely  let-' ' 
ters.  "A  perfect  potential  bonus  rank 
has  the  letters  in  the  word  satire.i 
If  your  seventh  letter  is  any  one  of 
seventeen  out  of  twenty-six  possible 
tiles,  you  can  make  a  seven  play. 
With  a  B,  make  baiters;  C — raciest;  j 
D — tirader,  staired,  or  astride;  F — ■ 
fairest;    G — gaiters,    stagier;    H — 
hastier — and  so  on."  It's  this  kind 
of  "flexibility"  that  lets  Mike  spot 
opponents  200  points — and  once  400 
— and  still  win.  (He  couldn't  stand 
the  pretensions  of  the  latter  opponent, 


oped  to  persuade  him  to  aban- 
he  game  forever.) 
<e's  highest  score  on  a  single 
vas  284  (compared  to  the  high- 
ay  I  saw  at  the  tournament: 

His  word:  quartzes,  played 
gh  an  already  existing  R  to 

two  triple- word  squares;  he 
i  a  blank  for  the  U.  Blanks  and 
e  particularly  valuable,  since 
vastly  increase  the  chances  for 
go.  A  blank  is  worth  thirty  to 
points  to  a  good  player.  And 

one  reason  why  pros  average 
/-three  to  thirty-five  points  per 
while  buffs  get  about  fourteen, 
ccasional  player  probably  aver- 
only  about  ten,  though  Mike, 
his  empyrean,  refused  even  to 
ate. 


D  scrabble  players  need  a 
ne  sense  of  spatial  possibilities. 

a  neophyte  will  play  only  off 
;ginnings  or  ends  of  words,  a 
player  will  drive  through  words 
ke  multiple  combinations  that 
♦oth  vertical  and  horizontal 
.  Anyone  who  can  look  at  seven 

and  see  several  words  has  a 
potential:  anagrams  and  cross- 
puzzles  demand  the  same  fa- 
at  permutations, 
watch  Mike  at  even  a  casual 

was  an  alarming  experience 

conservative   and  defensive 
.  Why  was  he  throwing  away  a 
ounter?  Or  using  a  P  when  he 
(a't  even  double  it?  Why  did  he 
ve  tiles  for  twenty-three  points 
he  could  have  dropped  two  for 
-six?  Why  did  he  pass  up  three 
openings  in  favor  of  extending 
ard  in  a  new  direction? 
apparent  fecklessness  was  part 
game's  basic  strategy.  "Always 
for  a  good  mix  of  vowels  and 
lants.  Get  rid  of  repeating  con- 
s  like  NN,  LL,  even  RR,  and 

for  good  combinations  like 
)R,  and  common  prefixes  like 
CON,  PRE,  SUB,  and  SUR. 
is  the  worst  pair  you  can  have. ) 
a  bad  letter  to  draw  since  it 
\s  you  until  you  get  a  U,  but  C 

are  good  prophylactics,  since 
o-letter  combinations  can  be 
off  of  them. 

y  down  a  lot  of  tiles  in  the  be- 
g  to  open  the  board  and  to 
se  your  chances  of  picking  up 
nk.  Your  chances  of  getting  a 
are  12  percent  greater  if  you've 
I   thirty   tiles  than  if  you've 


Marquisat 
Beaujolais 
Villages. 

Look  at  the  words  "Beaujolais  Villages"  on  the  label.  They 
tell  you  that  this  wine  is  not  just  another  Beaujolais. 

In  France,  only  those  wines  that  come  from  the  best  wine- 
producing  villages  in  the  Beaujolais  District  can  be  called 
Beaujolais  Villages. 

Ask  for  Marquisat.  It's  not  just  another  Beaujolais. 

But  a  great  Beaujolais  Villages. 


The  French 
classify  it  a 
any  regular 
Beaujola 
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LQ.  of  145 
■hid  Can't 
member? 


A  noted  publisher  in  Chicago  reports 
there  is  a  simple  technique  for  acquiring 
a  powerful  memory  which  can  pay  you 
real  dividends  in  both  business  and  social 
advancement  and  works  like  magic  to 
Kivf  you  added  poise,  necessary  self-con- 
fidence and  greater  popularity. 

According  to  this  publisher,  many 
people  do  not  realize  how  much  they 
could  influence  others  simply  by  remem- 
bering accurately  everything  they  see, 
hear,  or  read.  Whether  in  business,  at 
social  functions  or  even  in  casual  conver- 
sations with  new  acquaintances,  there 
are  ways  in  which  you  can  dominate 
each  situation  by  your  ability  to  remem- 
ber. 

To  acquaint  the  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation with  the  easy-to-follow  rules  for 
developing  skill  in  remembering  any- 
thing you  choose  to  remember,  the  pub- 
lishers have  printed  full  details  of  their 
self-training  method  in  a  new  booklet, 
"Adventures  in  Memory,"  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 
No  obligation.  Send  your  name,  address, 
and  zip  code  to:  Memory  Studies,  555  E. 
Lange  St.,  Dept.  744-30,  Mundelein,  111. 
60060.  A  postcard  will  do. 


Cloud-Soft  Travelers 

Goose  Down  Sox 
For  Men  '^V 
and  Women  ,  /_ 


Slip  on  a  pair  of  these  to  keep  your  feet  warm 
in  sleeping  bag  or  bed;  as  inner  sox  for  insu- 
lated pacs  or  waders.  Downright  comfortable 
travel  slippers.  Bauer  Goose  Down  quilted  in 
tough,  washable  Nylon  taffeta.  Colors:  Red, 
Winter  Blue,  Taupe,  Powder  Blue.  Specify  shoe 
size  and  we  will  send  a  proper  fit.  0123  Goose 
Down  Sox,  pair  $8.95  postpaid. 

Order  Today!  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for 

$  .  (Add  sales  tax  where  applicable.) 

Please  RUSH  my  0123  Goose  Down  Sox. 
Men's  Size  Color  


Women's  Size_ 
Name  


.Color. 


Address. 

City  

State  


-Zip. 


□  Send  me  FREE  your  new  color  catalog  of 
over  1200  exciting  outdoor  products. 


9    Dept.  QHR,  1737  Airport  Way  S  .  Seattle,  Wa  98134 
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QUIETY  MEETS  REBANAINA  

played  eighteen.  Get  a  good  action 
hoard,  go  after  a  bingo  right  away, 
within  the  first  four  to  six  plays  ( re- 
member, we're  talking  about  a  game 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  plays  in  all ) . 
Then  close  up  the  board,  which  will 
force  your  opponent  to  open  it  be- 
cause he  has  to  play  catch-up.  Try 
to  get  a  big  lead  from  the  start. 
That's  important  psychologically — 
and  because  you're  getting  a  bigger 
turnover.  Then  go  for  another  bingo 
in  the  last  four  plays." 

Defense  is  not  the  name  of  the 
game.  Plays  that  do  nothing  but 
block  holes  and  close  the  board  are 
rarely  high  scoring,  and  will  not  stop 
an  opponent  really  determined  to 
turn  over  his  hand.  (Yes,  pros  do 
play  defensively,  but  you  never 
catch  them  at  it.  To  be  obvious  is  a 
sign  of  desperation.) 

I  asked  Mike  what  he  thought  of 
single-letter  plays.  "Great,  if  it's  an 
X  doubled  both  ways,  or  if  you  have 
a  better  rack  without  that  letter." 
I  could  see,  however,  that  he  thought 
the  idea  pretty  amateurish.  "Good 
scores  can  sometimes  be  made  with 
XI,  JO,  and  KA.  But  a  dropped  let- 
ter is  usually  a  sucker  play — a  tip- 
off  that  you're  fishing  for  a  partic- 
ular tile  on  the  next  draw.  That  is  a 
beginner's  tactic — or  a  symptom  of 
a  player  who  hasn't  been  punished 
properly."  Presumably  by  losing  to 
someone  like  Mike. 

And  finally,  watching  Mike  at 
work — hardly  at  play — I  realized 
that  it  isn't  memory  or  experience 
that  makes  a  great  player.  It's  the 
will  to  win.  Like  most  Scrabblers 
at  the  tournament,  I  play  with  friends 
for  amusement.  We  allow  extra  time 
on  moves  (officially  the  limit  is  two 
minutes,  with  fifty-two  minutes  for 
a  game),  look  up  spellings  in  ad- 
vance, and  correct  mistakes  without 
a  penalty.  None  of  that  nonsense  for 
the  pros.  No  mercy.  There  are  no 
gentlemen  among  winners. 

If  you're  a  Scrabble  freak,  you 
might  play  Mike  some  day.  In  order 
to  find  a  challenger  for  him,  Selchow 
&  Righter  hopes  to  set  up  Scrabble 
clubs,  modeled  on  chess  clubs,  across 
the  country.  (Its  organization  is 
World  Association  of  Scrabble  Play- 
ers— will  their  acronym  be  WASP?) 
Through  tournament  play,  the  clubs 
project  a  stable  of  200,000  seeded 
players  within  three  years.  But  who- 
ever sits  down  across  a  board  from 
Mike,  be  warned.  Like  Bobby  Fisch- 
er, he  is  a  killer.  d 


The  Magnificent 
Diplomat  149...  $75 


and  the  new 
Classic  146 . . 


$65 


No  other  fountain  pen  is 
"built"  like  the  magnificent 
MONTBLANC  Diplomat! 
Man-size  to  fill  a  man's  grip, 
take  a  man's  handling.  Extra- 
large  18-karat  gold  point  as- 
sures super-smooth  writing 
action  and  gives  a  man  a  new 
"personality  on  paper.' 
Giant  ink  capacity  is  a  man- 
pleasing  feature  too! 
Many  pen  experts  here  and 
abroad  consider  the  Diplomat 
to  be  the  finest  pen  ever  de- 
signed. It's  Europe's  most 
prized  pen,  unmatched  in 
writing  ease.  Nib  sizes  extra 
fine  to  triple  broad  -  to  suit 
every  hand. 

The  NEW  Classic  146  is  an 
identical  but  slightly  smaller 
version  of  the  Diplomat  149. 
A  great  variety  of  other  lux- 
ury fountain  pens  within  the 
MONTBLANC  assortment. 

Imported  by  Koh-I-Noor 
Rapidograph,  Inc.,  203  North 
St.,  Bloomsbury,  N.  ).  08804. 
Beautifully  gift  boxed. 

At  fine  stores,  college  stores,  sta- 
tioners and  pen  shops  everywhere, 
including  Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
N.Y.C.,  Chicago  &  San  Francisco; 
Alfred  Dunhill,  N.Y.C.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Chicago  &  San  Francisco; 
Bloomingdale's,  A.  I.  Friedman, 
N.Y.C.;  Siegel's  Stationery,  Sum- 
mit, N.  /.,  Alko  Office  Supply, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Golden  Gate  Pen 
Co.,  J.  D.  Browne,  San  Francisco; 
Fahrney's,  Wash.,  DC;  Marshall. 
Field,  Mc  Lennon's,  Chicago;  A. 
Pomerantz,  Phila  ,  Shreve  Crump 
and  low,  Bromfield  Pen  Center, 
Boston;  The  Fountain  Pen  Shop, 
The  Pen  Shop,  L  A  ,  Morrison 
Typewriter  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Sam  Flax,  NYC  and  Atlant.i 
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you  wanted  to  invent  the  perfect  Christmas  present,  this  would  be  it. 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


OUR  vnni  \i  wassail  awards  to 
a  few  under-appreciated  people, 
whose  endeavors  have  ranged  from 
the  spiritually  superb  to  the  down- 
right ridiculous: 

1.  To  Sister  Theopane  Collins,  spir- 
itual director  of  a  new  ISO-bed  hos- 
pital  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  for  the 
most  imaginative  act  of  compassion 
that  has  come  to  my  at  tent  ion  daring 
the  past  year. 

She  and  a  few  other  nuns  are  suc- 
cessfully managing  the  first  hospital 
bar  in  Ireland — or,  so  far  as  I  know, 
anywhere.  They  keep  prices  low,  so 
that  even  the  poorest  patients  can 
enjoy  a  glass  of  medicinal  and  spir- 
itual succor.  The  bar's  purpose  is 
"to  relate  conditions  to  .  .  .  outside 
life  as  closely  as  possible,"  according 
to  Sister  Theopane.  Her  order  is  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  which  sounds  just  right  for 
such  a  venture;  I  hope  they  may 
soon  be  incarnating  cheerful  words 
in  the  aseptic  gloom  of  many  an 
American  hospital. 

2.  To  W.S.  Howard  of  Millington, 
Tennessee,  ivho  raises  nervous  goats. 

Howard's  goats  look  like  any 
others,  but  they  all  suffer  from  a 
hereditary  nervous  disorder.  Any  un- 
expected noise — a  thunderclap,  a 
shout,  the  rattle  of  a  feed  bucket — 
makes  them  keel  over  in  a  dead  faint. 
Sometimes  they  go  into  catatonic 
shock,  becoming  as  rigid  as  goats 
carved  out  of  wood.  When  they  re- 
cover, in  half  an  hour  or  so,  they 
seem  no  worse  for  the  experience. 

I  oh  ii  h'isilier  is  an  associate  editor  ol  ll)is 
36  ""'"azu"'- 


Goats  with  this  trait,  or  talent, 
were  first  described  in  a  1901  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal  article  by 
George  R.  White,  a  Nashville  veteri- 
narian. He  found  them  in  Maury 
County,  and  animals  of  the  same 
-train  later  turned  up  in  several  local- 
ities in  Middle  Tennessee — but  ap- 
parently nowhere  else.  More  recently 
the)  were  studied  by  three  Nashville 
doctors — Sam  L.  Clark,  Frank  H. 
Luton,  and  Jessie  T.  Cuttler — who 
reported  their  findings  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease. 
Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  has 
found  an  explanation  for  the  goats' 
behavior,  although  Dr.  W.  F.  Moss 
of  Vanderbilt  University  has  pointed 
out  that  their  malady  seems  similar 
to  myotonia  congenita,  a  hereditary 
disease  that  causes  muscle  spasms  in 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Howard  keeps  his  flock  simply 
because  he  is  fond  of  nervous  goats. 
"They  are  not  good  for  anything," 
he  says,  "but  they  are  pretty  weird." 

3.  Half  a  continent  aivay,  Russell 
Arundel,  Prince  of  Princes  of  the 
Principality  of  Outer  Baldonia,  de- 
serves a  special  Christmas  remem- 
brance for  his  cherishing  of  Nova 
Scotia  birds  and  wild  sheep. 

In  1949  Mr.  Arundel  was  fishing 
south  of  Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia, 
when  a  squall  drove  him  to  take  ref- 
uge on  a  treeless  island  inhabited 
only  by  sheep  and  nesting  terns.  He 
liked  the  place,  which  was  marked 
on  charts  as  Outer  Bald  Island;  and 
since  he,  like  Mr.  Howard,  is  en- 
dowed with  more  spirit  of  play  than 
most  of  us,  he  bought  it.  proclaimed 
a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 


drafted  a  constitution  for  the  FpJ 
cipality  of  Outer  Baldonia.  He  is>fecl 
letters  patent  to  a  couple  of  doze  ol 
his  tuna-fishing  friends  to  make  tbni 
princes  of  the  realm,  and  comt%f 
sioned  several  local  guides  as  ei  il 
star  Admirals  of  the  Baldonian  n;  y.l 
In  due  course  he  designed  passp<]j;s<j 
postage  stamps,  a  currency  basedw 
the  "tunar,"  and  he  built  a  twenty-W 
thirty-foot  castle,  where  he  flew  m 
royal  Baldonian  flag. 

His  constitution — authenticated*)! 
the  great  seal  and  the  signature  "bisl 
sell  Rex" — contained  a  Bill  of  Rigts 
claiming  for  all  his  fishermen  "ip] 
right  to  lie  and  be  believed,  the  ri™ 
of  freedom  from  questions,  naggi4» 
interruption,  women,  taxes,  polit'B 
war,  monologues,  cant  and  inhiB 
tions,  the  right  to  sleep  all  day  tW 
stay  up  all  night.*' 

The  government  of  Nova  Sccja 
never    recognized    the  principal^ 
formally  but  never  bothered  it  eitlvJ 
And  it  did  get  international  recti! 
nition,  of  sorts,  when  the  MosciM 
Literary  Gazette  denounced  Arun< 
as  a  Western  imperialist  who  h; 
basely  exempted  his  subjects  frc 
the  moral  and  ethical  laws  of  me 
kind.  Outer  Baldonia  sent  a  profr 
to  Moscow  but  never  got  an  answt 

As  he  grew  older,  the  prince  g 
more  interested  in  birds  than  in  tun 
Last  year  he  deeded  the  island  to  tl 
Nature  Conservancy,  one  of  the  lea 
ing  organizations  dedicated  to 
saving  of  wild  places  and  their  i 
habitants.  It  has  acquired  thousam 
of  acres,  by  gift  and  purchase,  bi 
Outer  Baldonia  is  its  first  principl 
ity.  It  is  now  being  administered  as 
bird  sanctuary,  and  the  castle  has  b 


ir  name  is  Tony  Jones.  I  just  quit  my  job 
i  Associate  Editor  of  Harper's  Magazine 
icause  I  had  an  offer  I  couldn't  refuse. 


ee,  for  some  time  now  I've  been  hoping  to  start  an 
ly  new  kind  of  publication.  Now  the  opportunity  is 
'  if  I  can  persuade  you  to  help  me  make  the  most  of 

)tby  subscribing.  I  need  writers.  Researchers.  Editors. 

[rements:  You  are  on  your  own. 

iy  you,  I  mean  ijou.  The  new  publication  I'm  asking 
)  help  get  started  will  be  produced  by  its  readers, 
u,  I  hope. 

natter  of  fact,  the  whole  idea  hinges  on  whether  or 
>t  xi  contribute.  Let  me  give  you  some  background: 

u  proud  to  work  on  Harper's  Magazine,  and  I  worked 
i  on  it,  but  Harper's  and  other  top  magazines  are 
|J  lifted  to  publishing  the  "best"  writers  in  the  world. 
UjS  understandable.  And  I  agree  we  need  this  kind  of 

n  vis  policy  locks  out  communication  of  another,  and 
l(  '  opinion  just  as  necessary,  sort— different,  honest, 
|  endent  messages  from  the  great  numbers  of  intelli- 
mnd  involved  men  and  women  who  don't  happen  to 
,,  iters  who  know  editors. 

it  to  offer  a  variety  of  communications  from  real 
|  e  about  just  about  anything.  Short  and  pithy.  Or 

r  if  it  plays  that  way.  I'd  have  more  by-lines  than 
j|  ther  publication  in  the  world.  //  my  readers  really 

mtribute. 

i|eal  sense,  this  communication  would  be  a  collection 
n  nts  of  view.  A  swatch  of  our  consciousness.  An  on- 
J  biopsy  of  our  civilization. 

i  I  announced  my  intention  to  Russell  Ramard,  the 
;her  of  Harper's,  he  pledged  that  if  I  could  actually 
jp  the  kind  of  magazine  I  wanted,  he  would  pub- 
1. 

Vie  decided  to  revive  the  famous  HARPER'S  WEEK- 
\  national  newspaper  that  nourished  concurrently 
|  :he  monthly  Harper's  Magazine  from  1857  to  1916. 

"|1)eople  who  ran  that  old  weekly  had  the  temerity  to 
t  "a  journal  of  civilization."  Well,  that  is  exactly 
I  have  in  mind  for  the  new  Harper's  Weekly. 

t  you,  its  reader,  to  write  for  it.  I  want  you  to  write 
your  point  of  view  from  where  you  are.  If  you  are 
linessman  and  you  want  to  talk  about  business,  go 
1.  If  you  are  a  housewife  and  you  want  to  write  about 
Tects  of  permissiveness  on  children,  I  think  you  are 
/  qualified.  If  you  are  a  doctor  who  wants  to  pick 
pen  and  write  a  piece  on  your  secret  desire  to  be- 
a  hod  carrier,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting. 

m  see  it?  A  magazine  containing  people's  thoughts 
bouts.  A  kind  of  extended  variant  of  the  Op-Ed 
of  The  New  York  Times,  the  letters  to  the  editors  of 
mes,  hubbubby,  and  reflective  of  our  civilization. 

Ily,  many  "experts"  say  Harper's  Weekly  doesn't 
a  chance.  Reason?  That  you  won't  believe  that  I 


really  mean  what  I  say  about  you  writing  for  it  or  re- 
searching for  it. 

Friend,  I  not  only  mean  it,  I  mean  it  so  much  that  my 
main  worry  about  this  enterprise  is  that  you  wont  con- 
tribute. 

I  believe  we  need  more  exchange.  We  need  more  men 
and  women  of  letters.  People  who  can  sit  down  and  think 
something  through  and  then  write  about  it— not  neces- 
sarily for  posterity  but  to  get  the  rest  of  us  thinking. 

Look,  I'm  also  going  to  go  out  and  buttonhole  a  person 
I  think  we  should  hear  from  who  may  not  be  a  subscrib- 
er. And  ask  him  to  write.  And  I'm  thinking  of  challenging 
some  young  artists  to  see  if  they  can  do  as  well  with  car- 
toons as  old  Thomas  Nast  did.  I  reserve  rights  like  that. 
But  once  again,  reader  friend,  the  nub  of  the  magazine 
will  be  your  contributions,  clips,  original  writing,  or  re- 
sponses to  other  writing. 

I've  always  felt  it  was  a  distinctly  American  trait  that  we 
had  something  to  say.  All  of  us.  And  that  we  couldn't  be 
scared  off  or  even  bored  off  from  saying  it. 

That  when  it  came  right  down  to  it,  we  stood  up  and 
spoke  our  minds  and  left  it  at:  "That's  my  opinion,  bub." 
I  believe  this  is  still  true.  And  I  love  it  about  us.  As  for 
the  reading,  I  believe  we  have  a  genuine  and  unfulfilled 
hunger  to  talk  to  each  other. 

0.  K. If  you're  interested, you  can  help  us  in  any  of  Sways. 

1.  Do  research  for  us.  As  an  active  reader,  you  no  doubt 
scan  a  wide  variety  of  publications  such  as  your  local 
newspaper,  specialized  newsletters,  professional,  literary 
and  political  journals.  Clip  and  send  us  items  you  think 
deserve  attention.  For  each  item  we  use,  you'll  receive  a 
credit  line  and  a  research  fee  of  $10. 

2.  Write  for  us,  especially  about  things  in  your  immediate 
experience  that  deserve  sharing.  Published  contributions 
will  carry  your  name  and  hometown,  and  you  will  receive 
an  honorarium  of  $25. 

3.  Support  Harper's  Weekly.  Take  a  subscription.  Twelve 
issues  for  $3.  Try  to  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 

Harper's  Weekly.  "A  Journal  of  Civilization."  Or  an  in- 
quiry into  whether  or  not  personal  accountability  is  still 
a  real  force  in  us. 

As  I  have  said  ( perhaps  ad  nauseam )  it  all  depends  on 
you.  We  really  need  your  opinion  (and  your  pledge  to 
work  with  us).  It  will  have  a  vital  effect  on  our  future  or 
non-future.  Please  respond.  Whether  you  subscribe  or 
not,  please  return  the  card  to  us  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress so  that  we  can  send  you  a  token  of  our  appreciation 
for  your  help.  Thank  you. 


PI  cartridge 
in  o  peor  tree. 


A  gift  of  the  Shure  V-15  Type  III  stereo 
phono  cartridge  will  earn  you  the  eternal 
endearment  of  the  discriminating  audio- 
phile.  It  has  the  ability  to  extract  the  real 
sound  of  pipers  piping,  drummers  drumming, 
rings  ringing,  e*c,  etc.  In  test  reports  that 
express  more  superlatives  than  a  Christmas 
dinner,  the  V-15  Type  III  has  been  described: 
"...Sound  is  as  neutral  and  uncolored 
as  can  be  desired."  Make  a  hi-fi  enthusiast 
deliriously  happy.  (If  you'd  like  to  receive  it 
yourself,  keep  your  fingers  crossed!) 

Shure  Brothers  Inc. 
222  Hartrey  Ave.,  Evanston,  IL  60204 


Manufacturers  of  high  fidelity  components,  micro 
phones,  sound  systems  and  related  circuitry. 
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come  a  winter  shelter  for  the  sheep. 

4.  To  Doris  Duke,  of  all  people, 
for  her  efforts  to  revive  Old  Newport. 

All  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  the  modern 
town,  of  no  particular  distinction; 
the  middle-aged  mansions,  built  by 
socialite  millionaires  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  which  are  notable 
mainly  for  their  ostentatious  bad 
taste;  and  the  Old  Town,  which  until 
recently  was  mostly  slums  and  a  run- 
down business  district.. 

Many  of  the  Old  Town  buildings 
were  put  up  in  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centurfes  as  homes 
for  sea  captains,  ship  chandlers, 
and  merchants.  They  were  designed 
with  the  grace  and  justness  of  pro- 
portion that  apparently  were  instinc- 
tive with  the  builders  of  that  period, 
but  have  since  been  rare  in  American 
architecture.  Over  the  decades  these 
houses  had  deteriorated  into  seedy 
rooming  houses,  secondhand  stores, 
and  slightly  sinister  waterfront  bars. 

Seven  years  ago  Doris  Duke  estab- 
lished the  Newport  Restoration  Foun- 
dation, and  through  it  has  spent  mil- 
lions to  buy  up  and  restore  historic 
but  dilapidated  houses.  The  founda- 
tion rents  its  refurbished  homes — 
about  forty  of  them  so  far—  at  mod- 
est rates  to  tenants  who  promise  to 
keep  them  in  pristine  condition.  The 
rentals  cover  taxes  and  operating 
costs  but  do  not  begin  to  repay  the 
foundation's  capital  investment. 

Complementary  efforts  are  being 
carried  on  by  two  local  organizations, 
Operation  Clapboard  and  the  Preser- 
vation Society.  Roth  are  buying  up 
and  restoring  notable  old  houses.  The 
Preservation  Society  properties,  thir- 
teen of  them,  are  open  to  the  public 
for  a  small  fee.  The  Operation  Clap- 
board homes  are  being  resold,  rather 
than  rented,  to  historic-minded  pur- 
chasers. As  a  result  of  this  triple 
undertaking,  the  district  around  the 
old  wharves  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  interesting  urban  land- 
scapes on  the  East  Coast — something 
like  Colonial  Williamsburg,  but  alive. 
The  dollars  Doris  Duke  has  poured 
into  Newport  may  be  the  best  she  has 
ever  spent. 

5.  To  my  Leete's  Island  neighbors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Curtiss,  who 
spent  their  vacation  last  summer  by 
walking  145  miles  from  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  to  Albany,  Nciv  York. 
They  are  only  sixty-seven  years  old. 


Carrying  light  knapsacks 
averaged  fifteen  to  twenty  i 
day  on  a  carefully  planned  n 
way  of  hack  roads  and  small 
They  spent  nine  days  on  the  ti 
ting  to  know  some  of  the  r. 
country  in  New  England  mo 
mately  than  a  motorist  ever 


f. 
s; 


6.  To  Paul  E.  W eaver,  fount 
president,  and  James  K. 
editor,  of  a  unique  publishing 
prise:  the  Northland  Press  c 
staff,  Arizotw. 

In  a  mere  ten  years  they  ha> 
what  may  be  the  most  distin 
of  our  regional  presses,  rem 
both  for  the  quality  of  its  bo^ 
and  the  high  standard  of  its  L 
raphy,  design,  and  press  wof 
have  specialized  in  books  ah* 
West,  Indians,  local  history, 
and  some  of  their  titles  are 
in  their  field.  Examples:  Ka 
A  Hopi  Artist's  Documentary 
Dictioiuiry  of  Prehistoric  Indi 
facts   of   the   American  So 
(paper,  $7.95),  1877:  Plains 
Sketch  Books  of  Zo-Tom  ant, 
ing  Wolf  ($35),  Horse  C04 
Hon:  As  to  Soundness  and 
mance  ($6.95),  a  classic  by 
mous  horse  trader,  Ren  K 
whose  other  books  have  be( 
lished  by  Knopf,  and  Casus  G 
a  three-volume,  1,400-page 
ological  report  ($75).  Colley 
fine  books  can  get  a  comple 
logue  by  writing  to  the  press 
Rox  N,  Flagstaff,  Arizona  8<:  » 

7.  To  the  Minnesota  Mini 
Manufacturing  Company,  fo\ 
genious  experiment  in  mass 
for  its  employees. 

The  company's  system  is  t 
one  I  know  of  that  picks  up 
sengers  on  their  own  doorstej 
morning,    provides  them 
seats  in  a  comfortable  vehic 
ers  them  to  the  offices  and  ] 
where  they  work,  and  then 
them  to  their  own  homes  in 
ning. 

The  vehicles  are  twelve-pa 
minibuses.  They  are  ownec 
company,  which  also  mainta 
insures  them.  They  are  dri 
volunteers  from  the  firm's  wor 
The  driver  rides  free;  other* 
gers  on  his  route  pay  fares 
from  $20  to  $30  a  month,  de] 
on  the  distance  traveled.  Th( 
also  has  the  use  of  his  bus 
nings  and  weekends,  and  as  ai 


■ 


i  keep  the  vehicle  full,  he  gets 
;p  the  fares  from  the  ninth, 
and  eleventh  riders.  The  com- 
lelps  the  driver  and  passengers 
anize  routes  so  that  each  bus 
ck  up  riders  in  a  single  neigh- 
)d  with  a  minimum  of  wasted 


e. 


:arly  this  year  the  system  was 
ing  forty-one  buses  carrying 

450  people  a  day,  and  was 
:panding  to  serve  the  500  em- 

on  waiting  lists.  Unlike  most 

transportation  systems,  this 
ielf-supporting.  The  fares  cover 
•rating  costs,  and  will  amortize 
pital  investment  within  four 
Since  it  has  taken  more  than 
rivate  cars  off  the  streets,  the 

in  gasoline,  air  pollution,  and 
lg  costs  are  substantial.  The  3M 

see  no  reason  why  their  ex- 
can't  be  followed  by  other  big 
nies  throughout  the  country. 

'peaking  of  ingenuity.  I  can  at 
fely  express  my  affectionate 
',  for  a  diamond  smuggler — 
that  transatlantic  passenger 
rirc  practically  extinct. 
:t  him  during  World  War  II 
[  worked  for  an  agency  that 
,gaged  in,  among  other  things, 
'ing  jeweled  bearings  out  of 
■land.  They  were  essential  for 
't  instruments,  and  at  the  time 
nade  nowhere  else — although 
ally  we  smuggled  out  both 
technicians  and  their  delicate 
lents  to  establish  a  jeweled 
»  industry  in  this  country.  The 
I  knew  him  by — almost  cer- 
false — was  Jacques;  and  the 
[ues  he  and  others  used  for 
ing  out  the  Swiss  diamonds 
elatively  crude,  involving  the 

diplomatic  pouches  and  the 

of  border  guards, 
before  the  war  he  was  a  fa- 
•rivate  practitioner,  known  to 
ody  who  was  anybody.  The 
p  diamond  merchants  knew 

smuggling.  So  did  the  Amer- 
'.stoms  service,  which  had  been 

off  by  its  Dutch  informants, 
the  officers  of  the  steamers  on 
he  made  frequent  trips  be- 
New  York  and  Europe,  be- 
Customs  had  asked  them  to 
I  eye  on  him.  So  did  the  Amer- 

holesale  jewelers,  to  whom 
B  sold  a  parcel  of  choice  gems 
few  weeks.  But  nobody  was 

prove  that  the  diamonds  were 
ed;  nor  did  anyone  ever  dis- 


cover how  he  moved  them  from  Hol- 
land to  New  York,  in  spite  of  many 
months  of  surveillance  and  searches 
that  included  X  rays  of  his  abdomen. 

How  he  did  it  was  really  quite  sim- 
ple, like  most  works  of  genius. 
Jacques  would  buy  a  small  handful  of 
diamonds  more  or  less  openly  on  the 
Antwerp  market,  and  then  board  a 
ship  for  America  with  them  in  his 
pocket.  Usually  he  used  a  Dutch  liner, 
because  passengers  were  not  searched 
when  they  left  the  country.  But  some- 
times he  took  a  ship  from  France  or 
England,  confident  that  tourists  would 
not  be  frisked  when  they  crossed 
from  one  country  to  the  other;  he 
never  was. 

In  his  luggage  he  carried  two  un- 
usual items:  a  brace-and-bit  and  a 
tube  of  plastic  wood.  Soon  after  the 
ship  was  at  sea,  Jacques  would  lock 
his  cabin  door  and  remove  one  of 
the  wooden  drawers  from  the  dres- 
ser. (He  never  traveled  on  the  S.S. 
United  States  because  its  cabin  draw- 
ers were  metal. )  Once  he  had  up- 
ended the  drawer  on  the  floor,  he 
would  drill  a  hole  in  one  of  its  side 
pieces,  which  generally  was  about 
three-quarters- of- an- inch  thick.  It 
took  him  only  a  few  minutes  to  do 
this,  drop  his  diamonds  into  the  hole, 
seal  it  with  plastic  wood,  and  replace 
the  drawer.  Later  that  night,  when 
the  decks  were  nearly  deserted,  he 
would  drop  the  tube,  the  wood 
crumbs,  and  the  drill  overboard. 

He  left  the  gems  in  place  when  he 
landed  in  New  York.  After  the  frus- 
trated Customs  men  had  searched 
him  once  again,  he  went  to  the  steam- 
ship office  and  booked  a  passage  to 
Europe  on  the  same  ship — sometimes 
on  the  return  voyage,  sometimes  on 
the  next,  depending  on  when  he  could 
reserve  the  same  cabin.  "I  found  it 
so  comfortable  and  homey, "  he 
would  explain. 

For  the  outward-bound  trip  he  al- 
ways held  a  small  sailing  parly  in  his 
cabin,  with  champagne.  The  last 
guest  to  leave  was  always  a  business 
associate,  and  he  always  carried  with 
him  the  diamonds,  which  he  and 
Jacques  had  whisked  out  of  their  hid- 
ing place  a  moment  earlier.  Nobody 
ever  searched  a  guest  leaving  a  sail- 
ing party.  Neither  did  any  ship  main- 
tenance men  ever  think  to  look  for 
holes  in  the  back  of  a  drawer  siding. 

If  he  is  still  alive,  I  wish  him  a 
merry  and  prosperous  Christmas,  and 
hope  he  is  not  smuggling  anything 
worse  than  diamonds.  □ 


WINE  TALK 

by  Austin.  Nichols 

ChdteauFigeac  takes  its  name  from 
St-Emilion  but  its  breed  is  Pomerol. 

Breed.  The  unique  taste  charac- 
teristics that  mark  a  great  wine. 
For  Chateau  Figeac,  it  means  a 
claret  that's  closer  to  Pomerol  than 
St-Emilion 

Located  on  a  gravelly  strip  of 
land  that  extends  into  Pomerol,  its 
excellent  drainage  and  mineral  con- 
tent give  Figeac  a  tremendous 
balance  and  breed.  The  Figeac  vine- 
yard—with its  large  proportion  of 
Cabernet-Sauvignon  grapes  —  pro- 
duces a  dark,  ruby-black  claret  that 
is  unique  to  St-Emilion. 

Recognizing  and  assessing  the 
breed  of  a  wine  takes  the  ability  of 
an  expert.  Perhaps  a  more  conven- 
ient way  is  to  recognize  the  mark  of 
Austin,  Nichols. 
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COMMENTARY 


DIVORCE,  WITH  LOVE 


I 


have  Income  a  station:  and  I  re- 
sent it.  Like  a  mugging  victim  or  a 
woman  humiliated  by  a  rapist,  or  a 
quarterback  who  has  just  set  a  rec- 
ord for  interceptions. 

I  am  getting  divorced,  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Early  one  morning  my  wife  quietly 
got  dressed,  packed  a  bag,  and  moved 
out.  Enter  the  lawyers,  coolly  effi- 
cient, blase  about  it  all,  dealers  in 
clauses  and  conditions,  collectors  of 
fees  for  essential  services. 

Put  aside  the  grievances,  the  ob- 
sessions, the  resentments.  No  dishes 
or  punches  were  thrown,  no  degrada- 
tion imposed.  For  all  that,  it  is  still  a 
terrifying  time. 

Banal  questions  surface.  "What 
went  wrong?"  "What  happened?" 
Some  answers  are  evident;  others 
are  elusive.  It  is  an  experience,  a 
shock,  a  trauma  that  tests  one's  be- 
lief in  affirmation.  Like  a  mindless 
murder  on  a  subway  train,  the  inex- 
plicable death  of  an  infant,  the  im- 
morality of  politicians,  or  all  wars,  a 
divorce — even  if  it  alters  the  lives  of 
only  two  people — makes  us  think 
about  all  people. 

"Love  is  a  fool  star,"  Carl  Sand- 
burg wrote  at  eighty-five,  implying 
that  the  feeling  does  not  die  but  that 
hope  deteriorates  with  age. 
I  dissent. 

We  live  in  an  absurd  time.  Take 
the  eleven  o'clock  news  seriously  for 
once  and  try  to  deny  that.  Insist  on 
being  a  liberal  in  an  era  filled  with 
horror,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
sense  of  it.  Read  about  good  men 
killed  by  thieves.  Who  are  those 
thieves?  What  did  they  want?  How 
do  they  live?  What  do  they  need?  Or 
bury  that  dead  man  and  move  on. 

Mention  love  to  some  people  and 
they  cringe,  move  away,  fearful  of 
being  vulnerable,  unaccustomed  to 
4Qtrue  intimacy.  We  cover  our  bets  and 


our  risks  these  days,  because  all 
around  us  a  threatening  sense  of  de- 
cay intimidates  us. 

To  succumb  to  it  for  more  than  a 
few  bad  days  is  to  join  the  enemy,  to 
accept  the  statistics,  to  choose  con- 
venient generalizations  over  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals. 

We  must  be  more  civilized  and 
more  compassionate  in  how  we  view 
each  other.  Our  suspicions  make  us 
think  too  much  of  survival  and  too 
little  of  love.  It  is  not  enough,  as 
William  Faulkner  once  said,  to  "en- 
dure." We  must,  he  added,  "prevail." 

That  is  what  makes  me  think  now, 
as  the  lawyers  clutch  their  phones 
and  mumble  amiably,  how  important 
it  is  to  care.  My  wife  is  gone,  but 
there  is  still  some  love  for  her  with- 
in me.  More  than  that,  I  know  that  I 
must  not  relent.  I  must  not  cling  to 
the  rotted  raft  of  failure.  I  must  not 
retreat,  to  either  fantasy  or  safety. 
The  documents  will  be  signed  and 
the  lawyers  paid,  and,  in  time,  the 
events  of  the  marriage  will  be  seen 
through  a  fogged  lens. 

I  will  not  feel  sorry  for  myself.  I 
will  not  play  that  debilitating  game, 
star  in  that  psychodrama.  I  will  not 
settle  for  being  that  faceless  number 
on  some  sociologist's  list.  The  world 
has  too  many  victims. 

So  for  me,  and  for  others,  I  hope, 
affirmation  survives.  There  is  no  real 
success  without  it.  Money,  power, 

Don  Gold  is  the  author  of  Bellevue.  to  be 
published  in  the  spring  by  Harper  &  Row. 
Mark  Huntington  Wiseman  is  the  author  of 
several  books  about  advertising.  "Margaret 
Bennett"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Barbara 
Toohey  and  June  Biermann,  librarians  at  Los 
Angeles  Valley  College  in  Van  Nuys,  Cali- 
fornia. Oliver  Jensen  is  the  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Heritage  magazine. 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  contributions  from 
all  of  its  readers  who  find  themselves  inspired 
to  passionate  statement.  Please  send  entries, 
including  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope, 
to  "Commentary." 


achievement  are  trifles.  It  is  mo 
portant  to  love  one  other  perscifi 
ly.  If  you  can  sustain  that  kill 
love,  you  can  love  many,  incl  I 
some  you've  never  met  and  nevi  til 
meet.  It  is  an  emotion  that  k 
fruitfully,  on  itself. 

I  am  a  relic.  I  talk  about  love,  » 
touching  others  and  being  toi| 
by  them.  I  think  well  of  people  ! 
they   persuade   me  to  think 
them.  I  begin  with  the  assurri 
that  I'm  happy  to  be  alive  andi 
even  in  New  York,  even  in  19 
is  an  assumption  that  links  r 
some  of  the  retarded,  to  the 
cence  of  children,  to  the  outs] 
and  unembittered  libertarians,  j 
characters  in  predictable,  rorrj 
novels. 

I  am  closer  to  William  Sari 
much  maligned  for  being  wide 
than  I  am  to  Philip  Roth,  who  sj 
and  laughs  self-mockingly  and  s 
some  more. 

I  am  sick  of  suffering  as  a  fot 
conspicuous   consumption.  It 
sumes  us.  So  if  I  am  ready 
placed  in  the  divorced  male  1 
strive  to  reject  that  move.  I  a 
individual,  strong  at  times,  we* 
times,  desperate  alone  in  a  bed 
for  two,  hopeful  and  hopeless  i 
moods  quaver.  There  is  enougl 
about  why  we  do  not,  or  ca 
love.  Warped  childhoods,  unll 
parents,  sibling  rivalries,  unw 
some  affairs,  rejections,  alien! 
We  are  adults,  whether  we  are 
pared  for  the  role  or  not,  and  w 
needed.  To  abdicate  is  to  be  a 
inal.  The  worst  crime  against  il 
is  to  retreat  from  love. 

Henry  Miller,  at  the  age  of  S 
ty-five,  wrote,  "The  one  thing  wi 
never  get  enough  of  is  love.  Al 
one  thing  we  never  give  enough 
love." 

I I  is  more  than  just  desirable! 


From  the  unique  Danish  cherry  comes 
Cherry  Kijafa,  the  delicious  wine  that's  a 
holiday  tradition  with  the  fun-loving  Danes 
and  spirited  folk  everywhere. 

Give  it  to  good  friends.  Or  to  yourself. 


Enjoy  it  in  your  prettiest  wine  glass.  Or  over 
ice  with  soda.  Or  in  a  festive  punch  bowl 
with  fruit  and  anything  else  you  care  to  add. 

Cherry  Kijafa.  Any  way  you  use  this  most 
versatile  wine,  it's  the  merriest. 


Kijafa.The  cherry  wine  from  Denmark.  We  think  the  world  is  ripe  for  it. 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  DUMMIES  TO  MAI 


PEOPLE  WHO  THINK 


3 


For  years,  we've  employed  dummies 
to  help  us  plan  our  Volvos. 

By  smashing  our  cars  into  concrete 
barriers  with  dummies  strapped  inside, 
we've  learned  how  to  make  them  safer 
|  for  people. 

From  these  tests,  we  developed  a 
front  end  which  absorbs  highway-speed 
impacts  to  protect  the  passenger 
compartment. 

Dummies  helped  us  perfect  a  three- 
point  seat  belt  capable  of  restraining 
3Vi  tons  of  force. 

And  after  bouncing  a  dummy  bottom 
on  our  seats  for  hours  on  end,  we  devised 
a  body  support  system  that  will  cradle 
you  comfortably  for  years  on  end. 

But  not  all  the  things  we  do  depend  on 
a  lot  of  dummies.  Some  simply  require  a 
little  common  sense. 

All  cars  have  head  restraints.  Volvo's 
have  openings,  so  you  can  see  behind  you. 

All  cars  have  windshield  wipers.  But 
instead  of  shiny  ones  that  glare  in  your 
eyes,  Volvo  had  a  brighter  idea. 

Dull  black  ones. 

Volvo  provides  four-wheel  power  disc 
brakes,  steel-belted  radial  tires,  fuel 
injection,  new  suspension  that  makes 
the  car  corner  flatter  and  smoother.  And 
a  heating-circulation  system  so  versatile 
it  can  freshen  the  air,  warm  your  feet  and 
defog  the  front  windows  at  the  same  time. 

Volvo  even  improved  on  the  lowly 
gas  cap.  To  make  it  hard  to  leave  behind, 
we  installed  a  holder  behind  its  door. 

At  Volvo,  the  smallest  details  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Which 
is  why,  all  things  considered,  Volvo  may 
well  be  the  world's  most  carefully 
thought-out  car. 

It's  not  surprising  then,  that  Volvo  has 
a  special  appeal  for  people  who  think. 

87%  of  the  people  who  buy  Volvos 
are  college-educated. 

The  other  1 3  %  must  be  just  plain 
smart. 


VOLVO 

The  car  for  people  who  think. 


C  1974  VOtVO  OF  AMERICA  CORPORATION 
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^,  Secre/  j  Musical  Rcquirm 


Penetrate  this 
devilish  labyrinth. 


Discover  your  Solve  a 

subconscious.     500-piece  "whodunit" 

Introducing  a  revolutionary  concept  in  puzzles.  A 
puzzle  that  lets  you  have  fun  discovering  your  sub- 
conscious'thru  the  use  of  colors.  The  way  you  put  the 

 ~  „l  „  ;  t  il  l_.  i  it 


you  can  put  yourself  together  again  tomorrow! 

"Your  Secret  Self"  is  just  one  of  four  exciting  n 
puzzles  you  play  games  with.  Three  more  inck 


ouiu.  «u  mi«v^>  iuy«i ' i«v«ui:>  yuur  ^ur«i     .  «The  Mystery  of  the  Musical  Requiem';  "The  Amaz 

You  may  find  that  you're  pragmatic.  Or  impulsive.  Maze"  and  "The  World's  Most  Remarkable  Crc 

Animated. Or  reticent.  Just  remember, you  are  what  word  Puzzle"  All  make  great  gifts  for  the  hard 

you  put  together.  So  if  you  don't  like  yourself  today,  please  puzzle  lovers!  * 

New  from  Springbok.  Jigsaw  puzzles  you  play  games  wi 


responsibility.  It  is  our  contract. 

Bellow's  Mr.  Sammler,  on  the 
jh  of  his  friend,  says  of  him  that 
willingly  as  possible  and  as  well 
;  was  able  .  .  .  [he]  was  eager  .  .  . 
)  what  was  required  of  him.  He 
aware  that  he  must  meet  and  he 
meet — through  all  the  confusion 

degraded  clowning  of  this  life 
jgh  which  we  are  speeding — he 
meet  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
enns  which,  in  his  inmost  heart, 

man  knows." 

hen  the  lawyers  are  done  with 
work  and  the  documents  are 
erly  filed  and  the  memories  are 
1  less  vivid  and  the  pain  only  a 
occasional  twinge,  I  will  still 
ve  in  that.  I  urge  it  on  all  others 
have  shared  my  grief  and  shared 
lope. 

— Don  Gold 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


OR  FATHERS 

y  Sandra  McPherson 

he  closest  we  came 
as  doing  the  thousand- 
ece  puzzle, 
^asting  time 

i  that  painting  of  the  tower 

as  not  as  wasted  as  some  years 

were  they  building  it 

•  could  all  those  characters 

3  bellringers, 

d-bloused,  grain- 

ousered  and  humbly 
lough  all  men  ) . 
vcept  at  the  time 
s  painted 
e  picture  matters 

ss  than  our  own  people, 
is  children 
terrupt  the  painter. 
>rgiveness  almost  becomes 
impatient  habit.  "Paint 

e  a  little  picture!" 

gs  the  son 

d  ever  since 

e  inch-by-inch  response 

s  hung  in  the  home 

e  ruby- 

roated  hummingbird 
ngs  outside — 
the  iridescent  fragments 
d  the  fathers. 


DEATH, 

WITH 

THANKS 

Having  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  I  was  more  than  mildly  inter- 
ested in  Willard  Gaylin's  lucid  article, 
"Harvesting  the  Dead,"  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue.  Since  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  matter,  perhaps  I  can 
amplify  Dr.  Gaylin's  comments  about 
the  disposition  of  one's  body  after 
death. 

If  all  goes  well — that  is,  if  my 
body  is  reasonably  intact  and  there- 
fore useful  as  what  he  calls  a  "neo- 
mort" — it  will  be  transported  in  a 
suitable  vehicle  to  the  mortuary  of 
the  Yale  University  Medical  School. 
The  signed  card  in  my  wallet  says: 

My  body  has  been  donated  to 
the  YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE.  /  request  that  imme- 
diately after  my  death  and  in 
compliance  with  Section  19-1 39a 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  Con- 
necticut, the  State  Department  of 
Health  be  notified  by  telephone  at 
Hartford,  566-3812  or  566-2335. 
(If  no  answer,  as  on  a  holiday  or 
after  hours,  call  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Medical  Center,  436-4219 
or  436-4380,  and  ask  for  Anato- 
my Mortician.) 

You  may  well  ask  why  1  have 
made  this  decision.  My  answer  goes 
back  to  my  long-held  conviction  that 
both  life  and  death  are  human  priv- 
ileges. Unless  we  commit  suicide,  we 
live  without  volition.  We  are  con- 
ceived by  a  physiological  act  involv- 
ing the  sexual  organs  of  two  parents 
whom  we  haven't  chosen.  We  con- 
tinue to  exist  almost  as  automatically 
as  machines:  whether  or  not  we  will 
it,  our  hearts  beat,  our  blood  cir- 
culates, our  lungs  function,  our 
brains  and  nerves  respond  to  stimuli. 
Unless  these  processes  are  obstructed, 
we  give  them  no  conscious  thought. 
We  blithely  accept  them  as  our  right; 
but,  like  freedom  of  speech,  they  are 
actually  privileges  granted  and  tol- 
erated by  our  social  and  physical 
environment. 

If  they  are  threatened,  we  have 
two  choices:  to  fight  to  protect  and 
preserve  them,  or  to  die.  Death  thus 


For  Quality  Cruises 
from  New  York 
to  the  Caribbean 

winter  vacationers  choose  the  great 

''OCEANIC 

^bH0r  39,241  tons 


Combining  grand-hotel  luxury  with 
a  zestful  lifestyle,  the  OCEANIC  is 
the  most  sought-after  ship  in  winter 
cruises  from  New  York.  Unique  all- 
weather  Lido  Deck  under  the  retrac- 
table Magrodome  roof.  4  orchestras, 
roving  musician,  Continental  revues, 
variety  shows,  sponsored  duplicate 
bridge,  ship-and-shore  golf.  Superb 
cuisine  and  the  unrivalled  service  of 
Home  Lines'  famed  all-Italian  per- 
sonnel. All  cabins  with  private  bath- 
rooms, individual  climate  controls, 
telephones,  2-channel  music.  Pana- 
manian Registry. 

13-Day  Pre-Christmas  Shopping  Cruise  Nov.  30 
7  Gala  Caribbean  Cruises  Dec.  21  to  Mar.  10 
Varying  durations  from  10  to  16  days. 

Boo*  Through  Your  Travel  Agent 


HOME  No- 1  World  Trade  Center, 
!  iTipa  Suite  3969>  New  York  10048 

LINES TeL  (212)  432~1414 


on  the  new  luxury  star,  25,300-ton 


DORIC 


With  the  DORIC'S  debut  in  Port  Ever- 
glades last  winter,  a  new  standard  of 
quality  cruises  was  introduced  to  Flor- 
ida. Enjoy  2  swimming  pools  on  spa- 
cious outdoor  decks,  indoor  pool  with 
sauna,  elegant  public  rooms  including  3 
nightclubs.  Lavish  cuisine,  zestful  acti- 
vities ranging  from  3  orchestras  to 
sponsored  bridge  games  and  ship  and 
shore  golf.  All  cabins  have  private  bath- 
rooms and  other  modern  conveniences. 
Gracious  service  by  Home  Lines  famed 
all-Italian  personnel.  Panamanian 
Registry. 

12  cruises,  starting  with  Dec.  10  Pre-Chrlstmas 
Shopping  Cruise  and  continuing  thru  April  14 

Various  durations  from  9  to  14  days 

Book  Through  Your  Travel  Agent 


HOME    No- 1  World  Trade  Center, 
■Turn    Suite  3969,  New  York  10048 
LINES    Tel  <212>  432-1414 


<  OMMKNTARY 


hies  a  privilege  which  we  can 
ercise  at  will  for  any  number  of 
ons:    because   our  mechanisms 
e  ceased  to  function  satisfactori- 
ly, or  we  are  exhausted  by  the  effort 
of  living  and  have  lost  the  desire  to 
iiiinue,  or  we  are  in  acute  pain,  or 
•,\e  feel  burdensome  to  our  families. 


J.  he  religionist,  in  his  contemplation 
: ; I  (I.  must  deal  with  sacerdotally 
imposed  creeds,  doctrines,  and  dog- 
mas, which  he  has  been  taught  to 
obey  as  a  condition  of  being  "saved." 
The  concept  of  an  omnipotent  and 
immortal  God  requires  him  to  main- 
tain a  filial  relationship  with  this  cen- 
tral figure,  as  in  the  phrases  "Our 
Father,"  "my  Maker,"  "our  Judge," 
"made  in  His  image."  According  to 
this  formula,  it  would  be  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  father  would  sen- 
tence his  children  to  death;  so  He 
promises  them  eternal  life  in  another 
world — providing  they  obey  his  man- 
dates and  repent  their  "sins."  The  or- 
thodox believer  need  not  fear  death, 
or  its  sting,  in  spite  of  physical  ap- 
pearances. Severed  from  his  worldly 
goods,  he  will  pass  through  the 
Pearly  Gates  to  join  the  friends  and 


relatives  who  have  preceded  him, 
with  no  thought  of  the  morrows. 

I  can  understand  how  comforting 
this  prospect  is  to  anyone  who  has 
never  heard  of  Copernicus,  Darwin, 
the  moon-walkers,  and  the  findings 
of  the  Mount  Palomar  astronomers. 
But  what  about  the  millions  of  so- 
called  educated  people  who  still  be- 
lieve, or  act  as  if  they  believed,  these 
primitive  fictions?  How  do  they  rec- 
oncile the  beautiful  words  and  prom- 
ises of  the  funeral  service  with  the 
plain  scientific  facts  of  lifcand  death? 

They  clutter  countless  acres  of  the 
good  earth  with  cemeteries  where 
they  bury  the  useless  "remains,"  of- 
ten in  costly  coffins,  knowing  that 
these  will  soon  disintegrate  to  no  hu- 
man purpose,  thus  denying  the  cere- 
monial promise  that  "the  earth  and 
sea  shall  give  up  their  dead;  and  the 
corruptible  bodies  of  those  who  sleep 
in  Him  shall  be  changed." 

In  the  past,  as  Dr.  Gaylin  points 
out,  there  have  been  legal  problems 
involving  body  donation:  who  legally 
owns  the  dead  body  and  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  it?  The  answer  used  to 
be:  the  heirs.  But  this  is  no  longer 
so  since  the  passage  by  all  fifty  states 
of  the  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift  Act, 


How 

the  English 
keep  dry. 


Gin 
Bloody  Mary: 

IV2  ozs.  Gordon's  Gin,  3 
ozs.  tomato  juice,  juice  of 
V3  lime  wedge.  Stir  we 
over  ice. 


Gordon's*  Gin.  Largest  seller  in  England,  America,  the  world. 

45  PRODUCT  OF  USA  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN  86PRO0F  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO,  LTD,  LINDEN.  N  J 


which  permits  the  living  perso  tc 
"donate  en  masse  'all  necessary 
gans  and  tissues'  simply  by  fi 
out  and  mailing  a  small  card,"  at 
Gaylin  puts  it. 

Euthanasia — the  process  of  "i 
ing  out"  of  life  the  terminally  il 
his  or  her  consent  or  by  agreer  u 
based  on  the  decision  of  the  pi  j. 
cian  and  family — has  been  gaii  o 
adherents  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Eu  |. 
nasia  Educational  Council  maint  n 
an  office  at  250  West  Fifty-sevei 
Street  in  New  York  City,  and  of* 
advice  on  the  preparation  of  a  J 
ing  Will  containing  the  wishes  of  ( 
living  person. 

I  shall  not  welcome  death;  but  1 
can  be  spared  the  physical  and  n  i- 
tal  agonies  that  so  often  lead  uj  3 
it,  I  shall  not  resent  it.  In  a  wt'j 
torn  by  wars,  ravaged  by  famii', 
and  scourged  by  injustices,  I  h: 
been  blessed  with  good  health,  1] 
of  family  and  friends,  and  freed] 
from  serious  worries.  As  I  look  b  1 
over  my  eighty-five  years,  my  gr 
tude  for  these  gifts  is  incalculabl  I 
can  only  partially  express  it  by 
gift  of  my  body  for  the  purpose 
helping  others  stay  alive. 

— Mark  Huntington  Wiser 
Westport,  Co 


GUILTY, 
NOT  GUILTY, 
OR  SUFFERED 
ENUFF 


E 


ver  since  our  legal  system  bej 
we've  been  stuck  with  the  same 
black-and-white  sentences  of  gu 
and  not  guilty.  Now,  thanks  to  Pn 
dent  Nixon's  resignation  and  pard 
we  have  a  new,  beautiful  gray  s 
tence,  a  more  compassionate  s 
tence,  one  that  any  jury  would  f 
relaxed  about  giving,  one  that  a 
defendant  would  accept  with  a  srn 
of  relief.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  "s 
feredenuff." 

With  sufferedenuff  it  is  immater 
whether  or  not  the  person  is  guil 
All  that  matters  is  the  extent  of  ! 
anguish  over  being  accused  and  1 
extent  of  his  topple  from  wealth  ari 
or  power. 

Sufferedenuff  works  this  way: 
a  person  in  a  high  position  (say 
wealthy  shipping  executive)  is 
cused  of  making  illegal  political  c< 


itions,  he  is  let  off  with  a  slap  on 
vrist  and  a  token  fine  because  he 
ilearly  sufferedenuff.  His  prestige 
jeen  terribly  damaged.  The  poor 

has  probably  had  snide  remarks 
3  behind  his  back — or  even  to 
ace — at  the  country  club  about 
>olitical  hanky-panky.  His  inno- 

children  have  no  doubt  been 
<ed  by  their  little  prep-school 
finishing-school  friends.  His  wife 

have  been  looked  at  askance  in 

bridge  group  and  at  Junior 
;ue  meetings.  (Note:  it  is  very 
:ult  for  a  person  without  a  "fine 
ly"  to  have  sufferedenuff;  suffer- 
is  increased  synergistically  by 
lial  association. ) 
f  contrast,  take  a  case  from  the 
r  end  of  the  spectrum.  Let  us 
ider  a  skid-row  bum — a  wino, 
u  will.  A  man  without  job,  fam- 
dignity,  reputation,  or  even  a 
,ge  of  clothes.  Let  us  say  that  in 

of  nocturnal  thirst  he  slips  a 
e  of  muscatel  under  his  seedy 
without    paying    the  liquor- 
proprietor.  This  man  should 
ously  have  the  book  thrown  at 

The  law  should  punish  him  to 
ull  extent  of  its  powers,  because 
as  in  no  way  sufferedenuff.  He 
nothing  to  lose.  He  was  already 
be  gutter  and  could  fall  no 
ier. 

hen  it  comes  to  the  case  of  being 
led  from  the  highest  office  in  the 
— perhaps  the  highest  office  in 
world — there  needs  to  be  some 

of  cherry  on  the  top  of  the  suf- 
lenuff  sundae.  Merely  saying  the 

has  sufferedenuff  and  granting 

a  pardon  is  hardly  sufficient 
i  for  psychic  and  financial 
nds  of  such  magnitude.  No,  there 
Id  be  some  form  of  recompense 
his  suffering.  A  lump-sum  pay- 
[  with  lifetime  annual  hurt  mon- 
i  only  fitting  for  a  man  who  has 
loroughly  sufferedenuff. 
s  you  can  see,  sufferedenuff  is 
and  right  and  definitely  the  plea 
all  seasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
something  we  all  can  avail  our- 
3s  of.  For  instance,  we  could  re- 

to  pay  our  taxes  next  year.  After 
these  taxes  combined  with  infla- 
have  served  to  reduce  every  one 
s  from  relative  affluence  to  near 
iry.  No  judge  or  jury  could  pos- 
T  convict  us  of  tax  evasion  be- 
e,  God  knows,  we  have  all  suf- 
:lenuff. 

— Margaret  Bennett 
Apple  Valley,  Calif. 


Your  gift 
can  go  a  long  way 
this  Christmas. 


On  the  back  roads  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  other  parts  of  the  deep 
South,  there  are  still  many  thousands  of 
families  facing  slow  starvation.  Right 
now.  Right  here  in  the  U.S.A. 

Their  diets  are  so  inadequate  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  have  become 
part  of  their  lives.  Many  children  of  ten- 
ant farmers  and  seasonal  workers  have 
actually  never  known  what  it  is  like  not 
to  be  hungry. 

The  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  collecting 


money  to  buy  Food  ^.amps  for  the 
neediest  of  these  families.  Under  the 
federally  sponsored  Food  Stamp  Plan, 
$1  buys  as  much  as  $40  or  more  in 
Food  Stamps.  Thus  your  $10  —  an 
amount  that  buys  "just  another  Christ- 
mas gift"  for  more  fortunate  kids  —  can 
mean  $400  worth  of  urgently  needed 
nourishment  to  help  a  family  survive. 

To  contribute  to  this  fund,  please 
send  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can  to 
the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 
Contributions  are  tax-deductible. 

Thank  you.  And  may  your  Christmas 
dinner  be  a  little  more  enjoyable  this 
year. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
Dept.  A5,  Box  121,  Radio  City  Sta. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

A  project  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution 

Fund — tax  deductible  arm  of  the  National  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 


COMMENTARY 


THEY'RE 

SEEPING  IT 
HUSHED  UP 

ferhaps  it  was  the  firelight,  or  the 
hour,  or  our  friendship  of  many 
.  hut  the  astronaut  began  to  fid- 
get  more  and  more  as  we  discussed 
the  mystery  of  the  missing  White 
House  tapes.  Finally  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

"1  don't  know  about  the  hanky- 
panky,"  he  said,  "but  you'll  never 
hear  them  all.  It  would  blow  the 
moon  story." 

I  just  stared  at  him. 

"1  suppose  you  think  we  really  got 
there,"  he  went  on.  "Got  out,  walked 
around,  collected  rocks,  took  a  drive 
in  the  Moon  Rover,  all  that  Jules 
Verne  stuff  ?"  His  eyes  were  burning. 

"Of  course  we  think  so.  We  heard 
it,  we  read  about  it,  we  saw  it  on  tele- 
vision." 

"My  God,"  exclaimed  the  astro- 
naut. "The  faith  everyone  has!  That 
was  the  backup,  all  Hollywood  spe- 


cial effects,  all  ready  for  broadcast 
in  case  we  didn't  make  it." 

"Very  funny,"  I  said. 

"We  were  in  California  for  months 
beforehand,"  lie  rushed  on,  ignoring 
me.  "First  the  interiors,  then  the  ex- 
terior shots.  Wore  those  damn  heli- 
um-inflated suits  to  make  us  float 
around.  Three  scientists  and  a  brace 
of  science-fiction  dialogue  writers  on 
the  script.  A  lot  of  stuff  done  in  min- 
iature. All  top  secret.  Even  so,  there 
was  hardly  room  for  all  of  us  at  San 
Clemente." 

"San  Clemente?  Oh,  come  on." 

"How  do  you  suppose  they  spent 
all  that  money?  Landscaping?  It  was 
just  the  right  budget  for  a  really  co- 
lossal movie.  I  heard  there  was  more 
money  around,  too,  just  in  case." 

I  couldn't  stand  it.  "Didn't  you  go 
to  the  moon?" 

"Well,  after  all  those  little  flights 
around  the  Earth — not  very  far  up, 
really — we  thought  we  could  make  it. 
And  it  started  all  right,"  he  said, 
making  airman's  gestures.  "Then  we 
hit  the  dark-blue  stuff.  It  got  thicker 
and  thicker,  like  wool,  and  slowed  us 
down  until  we  hit  something  solid  and 
stuck  there.  Unexpected.  Rather  up- 
setting. After  sitting  a  while,  I  got 
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into  my  space  suit,  took  a  flashli  I 
and  crept  along  outside  through  { 
gloom  toward  the  front.  We  v  I 
clear,  but  we'd  made  a  dent  in  v  | 
looked  like  a  wall. 

"Just  as  I  got  there,  sometl 
seemed  to  move — a  pair  of  hands 
and  I  saw  a  strange  sign,  on  wl  i 
some  writing  seemed  to  have  b  i 
crossed    out   several    times.  Tl 
were  what  I  think  were  dim  Heb 
and  Greek  letters,  and  maybe  so 
thing  in  Latin,  but  I'm  no  class 
scholar.   Over  that  was  someth 
newer  in  German  and  Russian, 
it  had  been  rubbed  away  to  m 
room  for  ..." 

"There  was  never  a  word  of 
on  TV  or  anything,"  I  interrupt ; 
half  believing  him.  "Did  you  h 
radio  contact?  What  happened  b  j 
at  NASA?" 

"Naturally  they  were  in  a  pad 
Everybody  in  Houston  talking  I 
once.  Wanted  us  to  'investigatl 
Wanted  us  to  break  free.  Wanted 
to  go  around  it,  whatever  'it'  was 
told  them  'it'  was  the  whole  sky.  Tl 
called  the  White  House.  Talked  i 
somebody  there,  and  it  took  an  hi 
to  convince  them.  They  even  checl 
it  out  with  Billy  Graham. 

"Anyway,  there  was  a  long 
for  instructions  back  in  Housi 
while  we  just  sat  there.  Guess  thPj 
was  quite  a  debate  in  the  Oval  j 
fice.  It  all  ought  to  be  on  some 
those  tapes.  Then  the  word  ca 
back:  follow  Plan  B." 

"The  cover-up?  I  mean,  the  ba 
up?"  I  asked. 

"Affirmative." 

"What  were  you  doing  all  the  ti 
you  were  supposed  to  be  on 
moon?" 

"We  just  sat  there  reading  the  p 
pared  script  into  the  radio  until 
was  time  to  head  back,  and,  let 
tell  you,  it  was  a  nasty  job  blast: 
back  out  of  that  blue  stuff.  We  j 
some  in  a  bottle,  but  it  seemed  I 
evaporate  as  we  returned  to  Ear 
and  NASA  buried  the  bottle  anywi 
Wouldn't  even  show  it  to  Billy  G 
ham,  and  he  was  really  curious.  1 
wanted  to  know  if  I'd  seen  'anybo< 
while  I  was  crawling  around  the  si 
face  of  the  wall.  I  hated  to  disappo 
him,  but  I  did  tell  him  what  the  s» 
said.  You  see,  the  new  lettering  v 
in  English." 

"What  did  it  say?" 

'"Call  us  not.  We  shall  call  thee 
— Oliver  Jens 
New  York,  N, 
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Tlie  $4,975  Question 

In  times  like  these,  can  you  reasonably  expect  |P 
of  car  for  $4975?  Well,  let's  talk  fact. 

First,  the  Audi  100LS  hasn't  risen  one  dollar  in  price  § 
That  puts  you  way  ahead  right  there. 
I       Second,  the  Germans  build  the  Audi  to  last.  Planned  ob 
n't  compatible  with  their  thinking. 

hird,  consider  the  built-in  luxuries:  the  comfort  of  legroom  and  headn 
to  some  cars  twice  the  price.  And  orthopedically-designed  reclining  seats, 
urth,  it's  the  only  luxury  car  combining  front-wheel  drive,  torsion  crank 
d-pinion  steering,  and  front  disc  brakes.  It  handles  superbly, 
if  everything  else,  it  gets  about  24  miles  to  the  gallon:' 
to  find  full  value  in  any  product  today.  But  this  isn't  just  any 
it's  the  Audi  100LS:  $497 5f  worth  of  luxury  car,  without  question. 

.rice  Easi  Coast  P.O.E.  West  Coast  slightly  higher.  Local  taxes  and  other  deaierdelivery  charges,  if  any,  additional. 


n  Industry  Standards  (OlN-70030). 


e's  a  reason  Zenith  Allegro  gives 
deeper,  richer  sound. 


This  tuned  port. 


mmmm 


The  Prestwick.  model  F594W 


B 


For  an  illustrated  booklet  that        ^  ;( 
helps  you  understand  and  compare  speaker  systems, 
write  to  the  Advertising  Dept.,  Zenith  Radio  Corporation, 
.1900  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60639. 


Zenith  Allegro  is  a  sound  system  with  a  difference. 
The  tuned  port  * 

Where  a  lot  of  speakers  (even  air-suspension  types) 
trap  deep,  rich  bass  inside  the  speaker 
cabinet,  Allegro's  tuned  port  gives  it  a  way 

out.  So  you  hear  more  of  what  you're   

supposed  to  hear. 

In  fact,  with  a  specially-designed 
woofer  for  solid  bass  and  mid-range  tones,  — — 
plus  a  horn-type  tweeter  for  crystal-clear 
high  notes,  Allegro  beautifully  reproduces  mSk 
the  sound  of  the  original  performance. 
And  does  it  so  efficiently  that  even  the 
popular  air-suspension  speaker  systems  ^^^F 
need  twice  the  power  input  in  order  to 
match  the  overall  sound  performance  of  ^ 

comparable-size  Allegro  speakers.   

But  that's  not  all.  Because  besides  this 
remarkable  speaker  system,  Allegro  brings  you  some 
equally  remarkable  componentry. 
_    There  are  ten  solid-state  tuner/amplifier/control 
centers  to  choose  from,  with  AM/FM/stereo  FM, 
built-in  or  separate  precision  record  changers,  and 
cassette  or  8-track  tape  players  and  recorders. 
.   (Shown  at  left:  The  Prestwick,  model  F594W.) 
L         And  of  course  Allegro  also  gives  you  a  choice  of 
I   complete  4-channel  systems,  each  with  a  full  range  of 
I    matching  options  and  accessories. 

So,  now  that  you  know  what  Allegro  is,  and  why, 
I    there's  just  one  question  left  to  ask  yourself:  Which. 

The  surprising  sound  of  Zenith. 

The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on •"• 


:.?patent  pending 
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A  SURFEIT  OF  SPIES 

The  proliferation  of  private  intelligence  agencies  has  made 
civilian  espionage  a  growth  industry 


M  ASHINGTON    IS    A    PARANOID    CITY  these 

"days;  if  one  listens  intently  enough,  it's 
to  imagine  the  strains  of  Danse  Macabre 
ing  up  from  the  living  rooms  of  George- 
1  and  the  CIA  suburbs  of  Virginia, 
'usk  delivers  a  sense  of  impending  W alpur- 
icht,  and  the  reason  is  clear:  never  before 
there  been  so  many  "spooks"  abroad  in 
and,  so  many  spies  and  counterspies,  clan- 
ine  analysts,  secret  movers,  shakers,  agents, 
atives,  wiremen,  and  gumshoes.  They  come 
i  the  CIA,  of  course — but  also  from  the 
,  FBI,  NSA,  AEC,  and  State  Department; 
i  the  intelligence  sections  of  the  Army, 
y,  Air  Force,  IRS,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
t;  from  the  Justice  Department's  Internal 
irity,  Intelligence,  and  Organized  Crime 
ice  Force  divisions;  from  the  Secret  Ser- 
,  narcotics-control  agencies,  and  metropoli- 
Red  squads";  from  the  hundreds  of  "pro- 
aries,"  "conduits,"  and  "covers"  that  some 
3se  agencies  have  maintained.* 
he  "intelligence  community,"  once  a  mere 
rb  of  government,  has  grown  to  the  dimen- 
?  of  a  metropolis,  a  secret  Pittsburgh  in  our 
it.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  a  new  community, 
)stwar  boomtown  built  upon  the  mining 
1  manufacture)  of  information.  Its  internal 
nization  owes  less  to  coherent  federal  plan- 
than  it  does  to  the  emergence  of  new  per- 
jal  hardware  and  techniques  (e.g.,  satel- 
computers,  and  systems  analysis)  whose 
existence  has  transformed  relationships  be- 
n  governments,  industries,  and  people, 
lere  is  no  way  to  determine  the  exact  size, 
lone  the  influence,  of  that  community.  Its 
;ets  are  secret,  its  operations  clandestine, 
its  advice  classified.  At  its  fringes — where, 
nstance,  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA 
— an   institutional    osmosis   takes  place. 


Some  CIA  examples:   Southern  Air  Transport 
prietary),  the  Kaplan  Fund  (conduit),  and  Rob- 
Mullen  &  Company  (cover). 


Funds  for  one  agency  are  concealed  in  the  bud- 
get of  another;  military  personnel  are  "sheep- 
dipped,"  or  placed  under  cover,  and  loyalties  of 
employees  in  one  department  are  "turned"  by 
operatives  in  a  second. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  assess  the  number 
of  intelligence  workers,  but  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire  estimated  last  year  that  the  government 
employs  at  least  148,000  of  them.  That  figure  is 
low,  however,  since  it  encompasses  only  the 
"downtown  district"  of  the  community — the 
part  concerned  with  "classic"  intelligence  ob- 
jectives on  a  full-time  basis.  Specifically,  Prox- 
mire's  number  (the  only  one  ever  published  by 
the  government )  includes  only  those  employees 
of  agencies  seated  on  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board — CIA,  NSA,  DIA,  Intelligence  and 
Reports  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  intelligence  sections  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  FBI,  AEC,  and  Treasury  Department.  It 
does  not  include  part-time  operatives,  subsidi- 
ary alien  apparats,*  businesses  which  exist  by 
virtue  of  their  contracts  with  the  intelligence 
agencies,"  "  and  the  vast  number  of  de  facto 
agents  and  investigators  distributed  throughout 
government  in  supposedly  "open"  entities  such 
as  the  IRS  and  Justice  Department. 

Whatever  its  exact  size  may  be,  the  intelli- 
gence community  is  huge  and  growing.  At  the 
very  least,  its  wardrobe  is  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 148,000  cloaks  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  of  daggers.  Its  special  skills  (infil- 
tration, subversion,  surveillance,  and  espio- 
nage) are  in  increasing  demand.  While  there  are 
still  many  different  sources  of  power  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  apparent  that  the  nation's 
drift  toward  technocracy  entails  a  more  com- 
plete equivalence  between  data  and  power.  More 


*  Gen.  Reinhard  Gehlen's  former  apparat  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this. 

**  Until  recently,  according  to  statements  of  its 
former  president  in  the  ashinglon  Post,  Psycholog- 
ical Assessments  Associates,  Inc.,  was  one  of  these. 


Jim  Hougan,  a  journal- 
ist for  many  years,  is 
writing  a  book  on  deca- 
dence and  the  apoca- 
lyptic sensibility. 
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than  ever  before,  political  and  economic 
strength  accrues  to  those  who  have  special  ac- 
cess to,  or  control  over,  lines  of  communication 
and  information  that  are  not  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  spectacular  growth  of  the  federal 
intelligence  community,  however,  has  resulted 
in  the  spin-off  of  an  invisible  industry,  a  securi- 
ty-industrial perplex  whose  influence  is  more 
insidious  for  the  fact  that  its  activities  are  most- 
ly unseen. 

Spying  for  profit 

IN  the  PAST  DECADE,  literally  dozens  of  private 
intelligence  agencies  have  been  created,  join- 
ing over  32,000  registered  private  eyes  and 
4,000-odd  security  firms.  Staffed  almost  entirely 
by  former  government  operatives,  the  mercen- 
ary apparats  place  their  skills  at  the  disposal  of 
the  rich  and  paranoid,  or  work  for  a  single  cli- 
ent. The  proliferation  of  the  private  apparats  is 
attributable  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  each 
year,  hundreds  of  agents  (fired,  retired,  or 
merely  ambitious)  leave  government  for  private 
practice.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  civilian 
work  force  absorbed  the  greatest  number  of 
CIA  agents  in  its  history.  These  were  mostly 
middle-aged  men  who  had  been  with  the  agency 
since  its  earliest  days.  Having  risen  to  the  up- 
per echelons  of  the  intelligence  community,  they 
found  themselves  (in  their  late  forties  and  fif- 
ties) with  ten  or  fifteen  years  remaining  in 
their  working  lives — and  with  virtually  no  pos- 
sibility of  further  advancement.  Forced  into  re- 
tirement by  the  CIA,  more  than  1,000  execu- 
tive spies  joined  thousands  of  other  retired 
spooks  in  studying  a  new  kind  of  classified  ma- 
terial: the  want  ads.  But  under  what  job  head- 
ings should  they  look?  "Putsch  Director"?  "In- 
terrogation Engineer"?  "Propagandist"?  Or, 
more  likely,  "Management  Consultant,"  "Per- 
sonnel Adviser,"  and  "Public  Relations  Spe- 
cialist." Of  course,  if  they  preferred  to  work 
for  themselves,  they  could  follow  the  lead  of 
James  McCord  and  others  who  had  set  up  their 
own  firms  and  independently  marketed  their 
strange  expertise  to  industry. 

A  second  reason  for  the  emergence  of  the  pri- 
vate apparats  is  the  multinational  phenomenon. 
Some  multinationals  have  been  described  as 
"sovereign  states."  The  metaphor  is  more  than 
apt,  and  one  consequence  of  its  currency  is  that 
the  federal  intelligence  community  no  longer  au- 
tomatically equates  the  national  interest  with 
the  multinationals'  investments.  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  what's  good  for  the  multina- 
tionals is  not  necessarily  good  for  America  (as 
the  Navy  learned  when,  during  the  last  Mideast 
crisis,  its  ships  were  refused  fuel  by  a  supposed- 
ly "American"  oil  company  whose  executives 
feared  to  offend  their  Arab  partners  and  hosts ) . 


Certainly,  the  long-term  foreign  policy  g<  . 
of  the  United  States  do  not  always  coinc 
with  the  timetables  of  the  multinationals,  e  i 
when  their  interests  are  mutual.  The  CIA, 
ITT  director  John  McCone  found  out  when 
sought  to  sabotage  the  economy  and  manipu! 
the  elections  of  Chile,  does  not  make  its  opi 
tions  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  milli 
dollar  grants  from  private  industry.*  Beca ; 
the  CIA  is  not  for  hire,  it  cannot  be  trus 

Whether  it's  guarding  "proprietary  infor 
tion"  at  home,  encoding  communications,  ii . 
trating  governments  in  the  Middle  East,  or  fu  • 
ing  counterrevolutions  in  Latin  America,  J 
■  multinationals  would  rather  do  it  themselves. ) 
preserve  their  investments  and  increase  tl  r 
profits,  corporate  giants  and  paranoid  tyco 
therefore  shell  out  millions  to  develop  their  c  i 
intelligence  services  or  to  hire  the  expertise  ! 
firms  whose  loyalties  are  for  sale.  The  costs  ! 
tax  deductible.  There  is  nothing  wrong  w 
this  per  se  (as  they  say).  Gunboat  capital! 
has  generally  gone  the  way  of  gunboat  dif 
macy:  in  big  business,  as  in  international  p 
tics,  a  subtler  strategy  is  required  today  tl 
was  ever  necessary  in  the  past.  It  is,  howevei 

*  Actually,  McCone  should  have  known  this  si- 
he  is  himself  a  former  director  of  the  CIA  (1961-6 
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ally  antidemocratic  strategy  in  that  it  de- 
s  upon  the  surreptitious  manipulation  of 
utions,  information,  and  public  opinion — 
Derational  style  inimical  to,  and  destructive 
n  open  society.  The  skills  of  the  intelli- 
i  community  are,  after  all,  the  skills  of  war. 
multinationals'  reliance  on  those  skills  sug- 
that  they  recognize  the  sometimes  martial 
e  of  their  relationship  to  other  countries, 
vernment  regulation,  and  to  the  public, 
ookery's  spread  to  the  private  sector 
fore  poses  two  dangers.  First,  by  applying 
igence  and  counterintelligence  tactics  to 
c  opinion,  it  threatens  to  transform  the 
ty  into  a  nation  of  "friendlies"  whose  or- 
•y  activities  are  controlled  by  hidden  per- 
;rs  of  which  they  know  nothing.  (In  this 
d  one  sees  the  oil  companies'  recent  ad 
»aign  for  what  it  was:  a  propaganda  fugue 
ned  to  pacify  a  countryside  of  raped  con- 
rs. )  The  second  danger  is  that  commer- 
intelligence  activities  threaten  to  compro- 
the  neutrality  of  government,  and  thereby 
ten  the  security  and  rights  of  all.  Agents 
leave  federal  service  for  private  employ- 
often  take  with  them  not  just  their  special 
rtise  but  their  "connections"  as  well.  Fre- 
tly,  former  agents  retain  informal  access  to 
leged  information,  and  it  is  obvious  that 


some  even  retain  an  ability  to  influence  the 
actions  of  their  old  agencies. 

After  years  of  probing  organized  crime,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions (chaired  by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson)  has  be- 
gun an  inquiry  into  precisely  this  area.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  are:  the  extent  to  which  federal 
agents  "moonlight";  former  agents'  continued 
access  to  secret  or  privileged  data  and  dossiers; 
the  ability  of  "retired"  agents  to  inspire  or 
otherwise  influence  federal  investigations;  "joint 
operations"  between  private  apparats  and  fed- 
eral agencies;  and  the  suspicious  transitions  of 
some  federal  agents  to  extremely  lucrative  jobs 
with  industry. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  all  these 
practices  take  place  and  that,  in  fact,  they  may 
be  rather  common.  In  the  area  of  "joint  opera- 
tions," for  instance,  one  notes  the  extraordinary 
cooperation  extended  by  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials to  Howard  Hughes  in  his  take-over  of  the 
Nevada  gambling  industry.  As  for  "access  to 
secret  information,"  a  government  source  re- 
cently complained  to  me  that  Exxon's  Venezue- 
lan subsidiary,  Creole,  Inc.,  has  a  larger  intelli- 
gence budget  than  the  local  CIA  station — and 
that,  in  recognition  of  this,  the  two  organiza- 
tions have  consolidated  their  files:  in  Venezue- 
la, at  least,  what's  good  for  Creole  is  apparently 
good  for  America. 


'The  intelligence 
community's 
wardrobe  is 
large  enough  to 
accommodate 
148,000  cloaks 
and  perhaps  an 
equal  number 
of  daggers." 


ONE  might  go  on,  scoring  a  litany  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  federal  intelligence  and 
investigative  machinery  seems  to  have  been 
penetrated  by,  or  come  under  the  undue  influ- 
ence of,  special  interests.  More  helpful  than 
such  a  list,  however,  would  be  to  understand 
how  a  private  intelligence  apparat  actually 
works,  how  it  came  to  exist,  and  who  its  clients 
and  employees  are.  With  that  knowledge  it  may 
be  possible  to  do  more  than  take  note  of  past 
abuses. 

The  ideal  firm  to  look  at  is  one  which  places 
a  comprehensive  array  of  sophisticated  intelli- 
gence skills  at  the  disposal  of  clients  whose  busi- 
ness directly  affects  the  public. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  firms,  though 
exactly  how  many  is  unknown.  The  private  in- 
telligence agencies  carry  their  penchant  for  dis- 
cretion to  the  verge  of  anonymity;  they  are,  as 
they  prefer  to  be,  an  invisible  industry. 

Still,  one  or  another  firm  occasionally  finds 
its  way  into  the  headlines.  Thus,  one  learns  of 
the  Wackenhut  Corporation's  aggressive  com- 
pilation of  dossiers  on  Florida  citizens,  and  of 
its  secret  analysis  of  "Communist  penetration" 
in  the  Caribbean.  Dektor  Counterintelligence, 
hired  by  the  White  House  to  account  for  gaps 
in  the  Presidential  tapes,  has  also  received  pub- 
licity. Maheu  &  Associates,  reported  to  have  or- 
ganized two  assassination  attempts  on  Fidel 
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Castro,  has  come  under  scrutiny  through  its 
owner's  contretemps  with  Howard  Hughes  and 
its  dealing  with  the  Greek  shipowner  Stavros 
Niarchos.  McCord  Associates  has  received  at- 
tention from  the  press  ever  since  its  owner, 
James  McCord,  was  nabbed  at  the  Watergate. 

The  best  example  of  a  private  apparat,  how- 
ever, is  probably  International  Intelligence,  Inc. 
(Intertel),  a  mysterious  firm  whose  activities 
have  impinged  on  the  affairs  of  Howard  Hughes, 
Robert  Maheu,  Robert  Vesco,  the  Plumbers, 
ITT,  Bebe  Rebozo,  and  even  the  Mafia.  Indeed, 
it  has  a  particular  contemporary  relevance  in 
that  its  very  existence  seems  to  have  cast  a  shad- 
ow of  paranoia  over  Richard  Nixon — and,  at 
least  indirectly,  contributed  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent's political  reversal. 

In  1971  Jack  Caulfield,  a  White  House  opera- 
tive, was  so  concerned  about  Intertel — which  he 
described  as  "an  intelligence  gun  for  hire" — that 
he  recommended  a  counterintelligence  cam- 
paign to  neutralize  the  firm.  Caulfield  alleged 
that  one  Intertel  agent  was  expert  at  "bag  jobs" 
and  warned  that  the  firm  "continued  to  have 
unauthorized  access  to  sensitive  government 
files  in  many  areas."  What  alarmed  Caulfield 
was  the  volatile  mixture  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic associations  that  surrounded  the  firm. 
Like  Democratic  superpol  Larry  O'Brien,  many 
Intertel  agents  in  the  employ  of  Howard  Hughes 
had  a  deep  affection  for  the  Kennedy  family. 
The  controversial  relationship  between  members 
of  the  Nixon  family  and  Hughes,  coupled  with 
the  political  sympathies  of  O'Brien  and  agents 
at  Intertel,  suggested  the  possibility  of  revela- 
tions embarrassing  to  the  President  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  Partly  to  combat  the  private  apparat, 
Caulfield  concocted  Operation  Sand  Wedge,  a 
scheme  that  included  the  establishment  of  what 
he  described  as  "a  Republican  Intertel."  This 
was  to  be  an  "independent"  intelligence  agency 
called  Security  Consulting  Group,  Inc.  Unable 
to  decide  who  should  head  the  firm  ( Caulfield 
nominated  himself  while  others  insisted  on  Rose 
Mary  Woods's  brother),  the  White  House  ex- 
panded the  activities  of  its  internal  "plumbing 
unit" — with  known  results. 

Caulfield's  proposal  illustrates  a  corollary  of 
the  private  apparats:  they  feed  upon  each  oth- 
er's paranoia.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  what 
many  journalists  have  come  to  believe:  taps  on 
the  telephones  in  the  Watergate  complex  seem 
to  have  been  an  exercise  in  counterintelligence. 


International  Intelligence,  Inc. 


Tl  HERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  OF  WAYS  to  describe 
Intertel,  but  the  most  delightful  comes  from 
the  Senate  Watergate  Hearings.  In  them,  a 
special  counsel  to  President  Nixon  defined  it  as 
"a  commercial  firm  specializing  in  the  identifi- 
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cation  of  typewriters."  That  droll  summati  i 
akin  to  describing  Playboy  as  a  "Midwe  ;i 
little  magazine."  In  fact,  Intertel  is  a  net  « 
of  paladin  agents  whose  collective  expertis  ii 
eludes  specialties  from  within  the  fields  oia 
enforcement,  intelligence  gathering,  econoi  < 
data  processing,  accounting,  systems  engi) 
ing,  and  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  firmu 
its  headquarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  j 
Building  in  Washington,  a  few  steps  up  St  i 
teenth  Street  from  the  White  House.  It  also  a 
branch  offices  in  London,  the  Bahamas,  Tc 
to,  Detroit,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles.  U 
firm  declines  to  provide  a  client  list,  but 
known  to  advise  stock  exchanges,  investr 
bankers,  newspapers,  airports,  insurance  « 
porations,  pension  funds,  billionaires,  gov 
ments,  gambling  joints,  and  multinational  I 
porations.  Tom  McKeon,  Intertel's  execu1 
vice-president  and  general  counsel,  says  that  It 
organization  accepts  foreign  and  domestic 
ents  alike  but  that  its  primary  marketing  ta  i 
is  the  Fortune  1,000  group.  Most  of  the  fii! 
services  are  provided  to  clients  under  oral  ag  i 
ments,  and  the  bulk  of  its  revenues  come  f:  I 
a  handful  of  customers. 

What  Intertel  does  is  protect  proprietary  ] 
formation   ( secrets )  whether  it's  on  tape,,! 
print,  or  in  an  employee's  head;  perform  b£ ; 
ground  investigations  and  "employee  attit 
assessments";  establish  industrial  "intellige ! 
systems"  and  guard  against  corporate  esj 
nage;  provide  "defensive  electronic  surveys' 
learn  if  their  client  is  being  bugged;  authejl 
cate  or  discredit  documents;  undertake  "c< 
munications  integrity  analyses"  to  learn  if  tr 
client  needs  scrambling  or  cryptographic  eqi 
ment;  hermeticize  the  data  in  computers;  s£  i 
tize  public  images;  shred  red  tape,  monitor  n  i 
vant  government  legislation,  and  lobby;  adv 
on  geopolitical  "switch-trading  opportunities' 
identify  stolen  stocks  and  bonds;  prevent 
theft  of  securities;  and  make  "industrial  site 
location  surveys,"  a  sort  of  sociopolitical  e 
nomic  analysis  that  will  tell  you,  among  otl 
things,  whether  the  place  you're  moving  to  1 
enough  railroads  or  too  many  Reds.  And  lc  i 
lots  more,  all  of  it  couched  in  the  most  recond 
language  imaginable. 

What  Intertel  will  not  do  is  tell  you  if  yo 
wife  is  cheating,  though  that  might  come  up  i 
she's  also  stealing  your  money,  selling  your  !  1 
crets,  blabbing  to  Jack  Anderson,  or  concealii  i 
her  links  to  the  mob. 

Intertel  is,  in  other  words,  a  "manageme  i 
consulting  firm"  that  specializes  in  confident! 
intelligence  services.  Lest  anyone  think  that  I 
tertel  is  just  a  group  of  depleted  gumshoe 
double-chinned  cops  cashing  in  on  feet  th 

*  Switch-trades  are  international  deals  in  which  tl 
seller  is  paid,  at  least  in  part,  by  valuable  conside 
ations  other  than  exportable  currency. 


Not  many  people 
will  get  a  bottle 
of  Maker's  Mark 
for  the  Holidays. 


For  a  couple  of  reasons. 

First,  there  simply  aren't 
many  bottles  of  Maker's  Mark. 
Plenty  of  Kentucky  whisky 
will  be  available  (the  state's 
several  dozen  distilleries 
produce  some  1 1,000  barrels 
per  day),  but  at  our  little 
distillery  on  Star  Hill  Farm, 
we're  only  making  about  20. 

We  hope  to  increase  this  as 
the  years  go  by,  but  not 
greatly.  As  a  family 
business,  we're  never  going 
to  compete  with  the  big  mass- 
producers  of  the  whisky 
industry. 

But  possible  inadequate 
supply  isn't  the  only  reason 
not  many  people  will  get  a 
bottle  of  Maker's  Mark  for 
the  Holidays:  It  costs  a  little 
more. 

Discriminating 
generosity. 

If  you  were  planning  on  giving, 
say,  a  hundred  bottles  of 
whisky,  the  bill  for  that 
much  Maker's  Mark  would 
put  a  not  inconsiderable  dent 


in  even  the  most  abundantly 
stocked  wallet.  So,  unless  you 
are  one  of  both  exceptional 
affluence  and  generous  nature, 
you  may  want  to  provide 
Maker's  Mark  for  (as  William 
Shakespeare  has  said)  'Those 


Made  from  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
/ourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 


friends  thou  hast,  and  their 
adoption  tried'  and  then  make 
a  more  moderate  gesture  for 
acquaintances. 

A  valued  gift. 
The  point  is,  Maker's  Mark  is 
not  mass  produced;  it  is  made 
little  at  a  time,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  is  meant  to  be 
consumed  in  the  same  manner. 

Supply  and  cost.  Those  are 
the  reasons  not  many  people 
will  get  a  bottle  of  Maker's 
Mark  for  the  Holidays.  But 
for  these  same  reasons,  those 
who  do  receive  a  bottle  will 
value  it  all  the  more. 

Free  booklet. 

When  you  're  in  our  neck  of 
the  woods,  we  cordially 
invite  you  to  visit  our  little 
distillery  on  Star  Hill  Farm 
near  Loretto.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  have  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  whisky-making 
in  the  Bluegrass  state,  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  little 
booklet.  "The  Wonderful 
World  of  Kentucky  Whisky.  " 


Maker's  Mark  Distillery,  Loretto,  Ky., 
Ninety  Proof- Fully  Matured. 
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long  ago  went  flat,  the  following  is  a  selection  of 
roles  its  agents  have  fulfilled:  chief,  Special 
Projects  Section,  National  Security  Agency;  di- 
rector, Intelligence  and  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sions, Internal  Revenue  Service;  deputy  director 
of  security,  National  Security  Agency;  chief, 
Inlrlligence  Division  and  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Forces,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs;  deputy  director  of  security,  U.S. 
Department  of  State;  supervisor  of  Intelligence 
Activities,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
chairman,  Criminal  Intelligence  Services  (On- 
tario); commissioner  of  Scotland  Yard;  super- 
visor of  Espionage  and  Internal  Security  Inves- 
tigations, FBI;  senior  adviser,  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  Southeast  Asia;  coordinator  of  Inter- 
pol operations  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Mount- 
ed Police;  supervisor,  Organized  Crime  and  In- 
telligence Squads,  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
chief,  Justice  Department's  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force;  detective  supervisor,  Special  In- 
vestigating Unit  and  Narcotics  Squad,  New 
York  City  Police  Department;  director  of  en- 
forcement, U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs;  chief,  Mar- 
ket Surveillance  Section,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  only 
nephew.  There  are,  in  addition,  more  than  fifty 
professionals  and  special  agents  from  virtually 
every  other  precinct  of  government,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  Intertel's  director  of  intel- 
ligence operations  is  Edward  M.  Mullin,  former- 
ly of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA. 


CLEARLY,  intertel  is  to  most  other  manage- 
ment consultants  as  the  CIA  is  to  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation.  The  firm  is 
nothing  less  than  the  legal  incorporation  of  an 
old-boy  network  whose  ganglia  reach  into  vir- 
tually every  nerve  cell  of  the  federal  investiga- 
tive/intelligence community.  There  is  nothing 
"'wrong"  in  that.  Civil  servants  are  not  chattels 
of  the  state,  and  if  they  decide  to  sell  their  skills 
in  the  marketplace,  so  what?  But  some  who  are 
skeptical  of  the  motives  of,  for  instance,  How- 
ard Hughes  and  ITT  may  become  concerned 
upon  learning  of  the  special  talents  and  knowl- 
edge that  their  assets  command.  To  this,  Tom 
McKeon  says,  "We  don't  act  as  a  shield  or  um- 
brella for  anybody.  We  won't  let  ourselves  be 
used  that  way." 

And  one  would  like  to  believe  him.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  firm  is  for  hire;  it  does  what  it's 
paid  to  do,  and  its  clients  are  secret.  "No  one 
likes  to  admit  they've  got  a  problem,"  McKeon 
explains,  "but  each  of  our  clients  has  or  else 
he  wouldn't  come  to  us.  That's  why  we  don't  dis- 
close their  names." 

It's  not  the  motivation  of  Intertel  that  de- 
serves to  be  questioned  but  that  of  its  clients.  A 
"communications  integrity  analysis"  sounds 
fine  (it's  meant  to),  but  what  if  the  resulting 


scramblers,  codes,  and  cryptanalysis  eq 
ment  are  used  to  ruin  the  economy,  or  sub 
the  political  institutions  of  a  foreign  dei 
racy?  Are  the  "analysts"  responsible? 

"Document  authentication"  also  sounds 
but  what  if  the  client  twists  the  resulting  ii 
mation  in  order  to  deceive  the  public? 

"Background"  inquiries  may  also  be  of  Vi 
but  not  if  the  private  investigators  are  pai 
an  elaborate  strategy  involving  federal  ag 
and  White  House  operatives  acting  in  tan 
on  behalf  of  very  special  interests.  ITT,  a  cl 
of  Intertel's,  has  tiptoed  through  all  these  ar 
and  used  the  intelligence  agency  in  at  least 
of  them. 

The  potentials  for  abuse  are  many,  and 
picion  of  the  private  apparats  is  only  nat 
What  makes  Intertel  of  particular  interest,  h] 
ever,  is  the  notoriety  of  some  of  its  knownl 
ents  and  the  widely  diverging  views  abouty 
motives. 

Some  instances:  Caulfield  was  convinced  i 
Intertel  was  engaged  in  "black"  operations.™ 
tertel  denies  it  does  this  and,  in  fact,  says  fl 
it  doesn't  accept  politicians  as  clients  or  engH 
in  any  political  work  at  all.  Huntington  H  ftc 
ford,  heir  to  the  A&P  fortune,  is  suing  IntertH 
parent  firm  for  millions,  charging  that  prql 
from   a   casino    that    Intertel   oversees  hi 
been  fraudulently  reported.  Intertel  denies  ■ 
charge  and  points  out  that  Hartford  has  yem 
produce  any  meaningful  evidence  of  his  asm 
tion.  Yet  another  view  of  Intertel  is  held  Ji 
Robert  Maheu,  former  confidant  of  How  I 
Hughes.  After  Intertel  took  charge  of  the  1 
lionaire's  Las  Vegas  casinos  following  Hugh/ 
flight  to  the  Bahamas,  Maheu  thought  that 
boss  had  been  kidnapped.  An  attempt  to  ": 
cue"  Hughes  was  thwarted  by  Bahamian  < 
cials  accompanied  by  Intertel  agents. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  Intertel  is  af 
compared  to  Ian  Fleming's  spectre.  Some 
sist  that  the  firm  is  better  compared  to  the  F 
tastic  Four,  and  point  out  that  it  was  organi 
for  the  express  purpose  of  "crime  preventio; 

One  Senate  investigator  who  became  curii 
about  Intertel  left  their  offices  scratching  ( 
head.  "It's  surprising,"  he  said.  "The  guy  v 
owns  the  company  is  tight  with  Nixon  and  1 
bozo,  but  almost  all  its  operatives,  from 
top  on  down,  are  old  Bobby  Kennedy  mi 
Really,  they're  plugged  into  all  the  good  gi 
in  Washington." 

A  check  with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's 
confirms  that  view.  As  one  Kennedy  aide  s 
"Intertel?  They're  our  friends,  man,  that's 
they  are.  I  almost  went  to  work  for  them 
self."  But,  he  hastens  to  add,  Intertel's  re 
tionship  to  the  Kennedys  is  platonic  rather  th 
contractual.  "They've  never  done  any  work  l 
us,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  my  understanding  is  tr 
they  don't  do  any  political  work  at  all." 
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With  over  460,000 
entries,  Webster's  Third 
New  International  is  the 
ultimate  reference  work 
of  the  English  language 
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mation about  the  English 
language.  Only  for  that 
special  someone  on 
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Trouble  in  paradise 


INTERTEL  was  nurtured  in  the  geopolitical 
humus  of  the  Bahamas,  an  archipelago  of 
more  than  2,500  rocks  and  islands  that  fan  out 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Florida.  It  was  rich 
soil  for  the  emergence  of  a  mission-impossible 
agency,  a  milieu  peopled  by  hustlers,  hoods, 
high  rollers,  playboys,  pimps,  billionaires,  Brit- 
ish colonials,  and  dirt-poor  blacks.  For  most  of 
their  history,  the  Bahamas  were  controlled  by  a 
group  of  white  merchants  known  as  the  Bay 
Street  Boys,  a  power  bloc  that  ran  the  islands. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  Boys  was  Sir 
Stafford  Sands,  an  attorney  whose  private  prac- 
tice did  not  suffer  for  his  public  work  as  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  Tourism.  One  of  his  clients, 
an  ex-con  named  Wallace  Groves,  paid  the  bar- 
rister-knight almost  $2  million  in  "legal  fees." 

Groves  could  afford  it.  Thanks  to  legislation 
drafted  by  Sir  Stafford,  Groves  was  able  to  buy 
up  211  square  miles  of  Grand  Bahama  Island 
for  $2.50  an  acre.  It  was  as  if  a  national  fire 
sale  had  been  held  because,  only  a  few  years 
later,  some  of  those  same  acres  sold  for  $50,000 
each.  Sands  was  also  responsible  for  obtaining 
the  permissions  needed  to  allow  gambling  at 
Freeport,  a  keystone  of  Groves's  financial  em- 
pire. 

By  1964  Groves's  holdings  were  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  his  power  was  im- 
mense. Through  one  of  his  firms,  he  even  had 
the  authority  to  deport  "undesirables."  In 
achieving  this,  Groves  had  considerable  help, 
and  not  just  from  Sir  Stafford.  Help  also  came 
from  a  partner  in  Groves's  Lucayan  Beach  Ho- 
tel— Lou  Chesler,  a  Canadian  financier  who 
went  to  the  banks  for  cash  and  to  Meyer  Lansky 
for  advice. 

It  is  unknown  if  Lansky,  reputed  comptroller 
of  the  mob,  gave  it — but  he  certainly  had  rea- 
son to.  Ever  since  Castro  nationalized  mob  as- 
sets in  Cuba,  organized  crime  had  been  seeking 
a  new  site  for  its  offshore  gambling  facilities. 
The  Bahamas  were  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
Havana,  and  Lansky  repeatedly  sought  to  obtain 
influence  there.  Nevertheless,  if  he  obtained  that 
influence — as  many  believe  he  did — proof  has 
so  far  eluded  the  courts.* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Free- 
port,  Huntington  Hartford  was  endeavoring  to 
transform  a  dilapidated  islet  named  Hog  into 
the  Monaco  of  the  Caribbean.  The  eccentric 
grocery  magnate  renamed  the  island  Paradise 
and  poured  millions  into  its  development.  But 
Paradise  Island,  located  across  the  channel 
from  Nassau,  lacked  two  things  that  were  essen- 
tial to  its  success:  a  bridge  to  the  mainland, 

*  Sir  Stafford  has  testified  that  Lansky  offered  him 
$2  million  for  gambling  concessions  on  the  islands — 
and  that  he  refused. 


and  a  permit  for  gambling.  Hartford  was  ur  il<; 
to  obtain  either,  possibly  because  his  ca  io 
would  compete  with  the  one  owned  by  Gn  % 
and  possibly  because  he'd  made  the  blundi 
contributing  to  the  Progressive  Liberal  F 
(PLP),  the  rival  of  the  Bay  Street  Boys, 
save  his  position,  Hartford  sold  all  but  a  mi  r 
ity  share  of  his  Paradise  Island  interests  tc 
Mary   Carter  Paint   Company — the  firm 
would  become  Resorts  International,  the  fo 
er  of  Intertel.  Hartford's  new  partner,  Jame: 
Crosby,  wasted  no  time  in  closing  a  deal 
Wally  Groves,  acquiring  the  services  of  Sir  H 
ford  Sands,  and,  shortly  thereafter,  securing 
necessary  permits  to  gamble  and  build  a  bri  e, 
The  Paradise  Island  casino  was  not  due  to  t 
until  January  1968,  but  already  the  facility 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  man  who  would1 
come  the  president  of  Intertel:   Robert  Tf 
quin.  At  that  time  chief  of  the  Justice  Dej  la- 
ment's first  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force,  F 
quin  had  spent  his  entire  career  in  the  ii 
precincts  of  the  intelligence  community:  a  c 
mander  in  Naval  Intelligence,  he  later  joi 
the  National  Security  Agency  before  moving 
to  the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus" 
Department.  One  of  the  men  most  respons^ 
for  exposing,  or  popularizing,  the  concept  » 
national  criminal  conspiracy  called  La  ( 
Nostra,  Peloquin  had  this  to  say  about  the  P 
dise    Island    transactions:    "The  atmospf 
seems  ripe  for  a  Lansky  skim."  * 

A  few  months  after  making  this  notat 
Peloquin  received  a  visit  at  the  Justice  Dep 
ment  from  James  Crosby.  Crosby  asked  P 
quin's  assistance  with  two  problems.  First.' 
wanted  the  name  of  a  firm  capable  of  hand^ 
security  and  checking  personnel  at  his  new* 
sino.  Peloquin  said  he  was  unable  to  rec 
mend  any  such  firm.  Second,  Peloquin 
McKeon  agreed  that  Crosby  was  "liter 
scared  to  death"  of  a  gambler  named  ]\| 
McLaney,  who,  along  with  others,  wante< 
piece  of  the  action  on  Paradise  Island. 

With  this  second  problem  Peloquin 
forthcoming  and  admits  initiating  an  invest 
tion  on  Crosby's  behalf.  Just  what  else  Peloq 
did  for  Crosby  remains  unclear.  What  is  ceri 
is  that  a  number  of  exposes  appeared  in 
American  press  ( The  W all  Street  Journal,  L 
and  Look)  describing  the  influence  of  "oi? 
nized  crime"  in  the  Bahamas.  It  has  been  alle 
that  Peloquin  furnished  information  for  at  h 
one  of  those  exposes,  the  one  that  appearec 
Life. 

Peloquin  later  admitted   that  he  spent 
great  amount  of  my  time  negotiating  with 
government  of  the  Bahamas  to  exclude"  varii 
persons  from  the  island.  He  also  provided  s 
tegic,  if  unofficial,  assistance  and  information 


*  This  comment  was  contained  in  a  Justice  Dep 
ment  memo  written  in  1966. 


•  J  >yal  Commission  of  Inquiry  convened  by 
j'jihamian  government  to  study  the  local 
at  ing  industry,  its  links  to  the  mob,  and  its 
eg  Uy  corrupt  relationship  with  the  Bay 
m  Boys.  The  commission  was  headed  by  Sir 
J  )h  Bacon,  a  former  head  of  Scotland 
m  who  was  later  to  become  a  director  of  In- 

jf  August  1967  the  commission's  work  was 
)Sj  done,  and  so  was  Peloquin's.  The  Jus- 
Mepartment  strategist  retired  from  govern- 
Hf  taking  with  him  the  department's  annual 
J  for  outstanding  service,  conferred  upon 
w>r  his  Bahamian  investigations. 

Biv  months  after  leaving  the  Justice  De- 
m  artment,  Peloquin  was  able  to  solve  Cros- 
'«:her  problem — taking  charge  of  security  at 

■  ise  Island  and  checking  out  the  casino's 

■  inel.  By  then,  the  commission  had  accom- 
Md  several  objectives.  In  exposing  the  Bay 
m  Boys,  it  destroyed  their  influence  for- 
JL  A.  new  government,  headed  by  Lynden  0. 
J  ng,  a  black,  had  taken  power  amid  the 
I  waves  of  the  gambling  scandals.  (Sir 

■  rd,  whose  activities  figured  prominently  in 

■  emission's  inquiries,  retired  to  Spain.) 
lond  result  of  the  commission's  probe  was 

■  in  focusing  on  existing  casino  operations, 
I  essarily  preoccupied  itself  with  Crosby's 
Istition.  Hopelessly  entangled  in  the  affairs 
|-  Stafford,  Groves  withdrew  from  the  ar- 
Iments  he'd  made  with  Crosby.  Meanwhile, 
|>y's  nemesis,  Mike  McLaney,  had  unexpec- 
I  fallen  on  hard  times. 

■  Laney  is  the  former  operator  of  a  casino 
I  ba,  an  ersatz  socialite  whose  biggest  long 
lieemed  to  have  paid  off  with  the  election 
Indling.  Besentful  of  Sir  Stafford  and  the 

McLaney  claims  that  he  financed  the 
ing  campaign  almost  single-handedly.  The 
,  ler  insists  that  he  would  have  helped  Pind- 
n  any  case,  but  adds  that  the  aspiring  pre- 
promised  to  reward  hi?  largesse  by  na- 
lizing  the  island's  casinos  and  letting  Mc- 
y  run  them  in  return  for  a  split  of  the 
s. 

idling  is  said  to  have  reneged  on  his  prom- 
after  his  election.  Indeed,  he  went  even 
er  and  declared  McLaney  persona  non 
.  That  may  seem  harsh  treatment  for  a  sup- 
r,  but  McLaney  wasn't  surprised.  In  testi- 
I  before  a  Senate  investigating  committee, 
iney  alleged  that  his  banishment  was  the 
t  of  a  conspiracy  between  Peloquin,  agents 
e  IBS,  and  the  owners  of  Paradise  Island. 

Lmong  Intertel's  other  directors  are  men  who  are, 

■  ve  been,  president  of  the  Dreyfus  Corporation 
publisher  ot  Life;  president  of  Carte  Blanche: 

chairman  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Trust 
'■any;  vice  chairman  of  R.  H.  Macy;  and  director 
\  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 


After  strenuously  denying  any  connection 
with  Meyer  Lansky,  and  offering  to  take  a  poly- 
graph test  on  the  subject,  McLaney  was  asked  if 
he  thought  "Lansky  had  anything  to  do 
the  reneging  of  the  prime  minister"  ai 
gambler's  subsequent  eviction  from  the  archi- 
pelago. 

"No,"  McLaney  answered,  "I  thought  Inter 
tel  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Peloquin, 
from  the  Justice  Department,  and  three  special 
agents  from  [the  Internal  Bevenue  Service]  — 
they  are  the  ones  that  conspired  to  run  me  out 
of  the  Bahamas.  .  .  .  Those  are  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  getting  me  .  .  .  eighty-three  days  of 
conviction  [on  a  tax  charge],  and  everyone 
works  for  the  gambling  interests  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. Intertel  was  formed  for  them.  When  they 
got  rid  of  me,  $2  million  was  furnished  them  by 
Besorts  International,  and  that  formed  a  thing 
called  Intertel."* 

Asked,  "Who  is  behind  Besorts  Internation- 
al?" McLaney  said,  "I  don't  know.  It  is  misty, 
shadows." 


'Gambling, 
once  a  racket 
run  by  mob- 
sters, became 
an  industry 
administered  by 
government 
bureaucrats, 
Pan  Am. 
Hughes  Tool, 
and  ITT." 


Resorts  international  is  an  offspring  of 
the  Mary  Carter  Paint  Company.  After  the 
casino  on  Paradise  Island  was  built,  Crosby 
severed  the  Bahamas  holdings  from  the  rest  of 
Mary  Carter,  sold  off  the  latter,  and  established 
the  new  imprimatur.  When  the  casino  opened, 
the  new  corporation's  prospects  seemed  grand. 
Peloquin  left  the  Justice  Department  and  set  up 
the  law  firm  of  Hundley  and  Peloquin,  which 
took  on  Besorts  as  a  client.  His  partner,  William 
Hundley,  was  a  lawyer  who  shared  Peloquin's 
investigative  background,  having  been  chief 
of  the  Smith  Act  Section  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Internal  Security  Division. 

Peloquin  and  Hundley  served  on  the  casino's 
operating  committee,  supervising  the  work  of  its 
manager,  Eddie  Cellini.  The  choice  of  Cellini  to 
manage  the  gambling  joint  was  an  odd  one, 
however,  since  his  brother  Dino  has  been  de- 
scribed as  Lansky's  "top  aide"  and  "right 
arm."'"'""  Before  long,  Eddie  became  an  embar- 
rassment. "The  publicity  was  awful,"  Peloquin 
explains.  "Whenever  someone  mentioned  the 
casino  at  Paradise  Island,  they  said  it  was  run 
by  a  brother  of  Lansky's  top  man.  It  was  pure 
guilt  by  association.  After  all,  Eddie's  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  younger  than  his  brother,  hasn't 
got  a  record,  and,  besides,  our  bottom  line  was 
higher  than  anybody's.  If  Eddie  was  skimming, 
I'd  like  to  know  how  he  did  it!  Frankly,  he  was 
the  best  manager  we've  ever  had:  he  loved  the 
place  and  took  real  pride  in  it.  But  one  day 
*  Of  the  three  IRS  agents  who  probed  into  Mc- 
Laney's  affairs,  two  worked  for  Intertel  while  the 
third  secured  employment  with  the  casino  on  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

**  Vincent  Teresa,  My  Life  in  the  Mafia,  pp.  219 
and  220. 
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Jimmy  Crosby  couldn't  take  the  publicity  any- 
more. He  told  me,  'Look,  I  don't  care  if  he's 
Pope  Paul — can  him.'  So  I  did.  And  you  know 
what  happened  when  I  told  Eddie  he  was  fired? 
He  burst  into  tears.  Does  that  sound  like  Mafia 
to  you?  Christ,  I  still  feel  bad  about  it." 

One  might  have  expected  more  consideration 
from  the  chairman  of  Resorts  International,  but 
there  was  a  lot  at  stake.  The  new  company's 
stock  had  begun  to  take  off,  thanks  in  part  to 
a  $4  million  purchase  of  unregistered  "letter 
stock"  by  the  fund-managers  of  Investors  Over- 
seas Services  (IOSj.  By  1969  (a  little  more  than 
a  year  after  the  casino  opened ) ,  Resorts'  stock 
had  climbed  more  than  1,000  percent  in  value 
—from  about  $5  per  share  to  $60.  Things  were 
going  so  well  that  Crosby  began  to  give  money 
away.  A  close  friend  and  business  associate  of 
Bebe  Rebozo's  (it  was  Crosby  whom  Rebozo 
called  for  advice  when  the  banker  got  stuck  with 
a  wad  of  stolen  IBM  stock),  Crosby  donated 
$100,000  to  Richard  Nixon's  1968  campaign 
only  a  few  weeks  after  Rebozo  introduced  the 
two  men.  " 

The  meeting  between  Nixon  and  Crosby 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  love  at  first  sight. 
Crosby  even  placed  the  company  yacht  at  the 
candidate's  disposal  and  later  became  an  occa- 
sional guest  at  the  White  House.  Six  months 
after  the  election,  Crosby  hired  James  O.  Gold- 
en, reportedly  at  Nixon's  request. 

Like  Peloquin  and  Hundley,  Golden  was  at 
home  in  the  intelligence  community.  A  former 
Secret  Service  agent  who'd  served  in  Russia, 
Central  America,  and  the  Bahamas,  he'd  been 
Richard  Nixon's  personal  attache  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  held  the  curious 
distinction  of  being  an  honorary  agent  of  the 
Philippine  National  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(for  services  rendered  there).  Before  he  took 
charge  of  security  at  Nixon's  headquarters  in 
1968,  he  had  worked  as  the  international  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lockheed  Corporation.  In  1969, 
Golden  became  deputy  director  of  security  for 
Resorts  International.  After  this,  Golden  went 
on  to  other  positions:  vice-president  of  Intertel 
( 1970 )  and  security  chief  for  the  Hughes  Tool 
Company  ( 1971 ).  He  is  now  chief  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Section  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  a  job  whose  responsibilities  include 
setting  up  intelligence  and  strike-force  teams 
throughout  the  country.** 

Despite  the  credentials  of  its  security  team, 
the  halcyon  days  of  Resorts  International  have 

*  The  donation  took  the  form  of  thirty-three  checks 
for  $3,000  each  and  one  in  the  amount  of  $1,000. 

**  Oddly,  Peloquin  and  McKeon  deny  that  Golden 
worked  for  Intertel,  even  though  at  least  one  Intertel 
brochure  associates  Golden  with  the  firm.  For  his  part, 
Golden  says  that  he  was  "in  on  the  ground  floor" 
and  insists  that  Crosby  made  him  a  vice-president  of 
the  apparat. 


been  few:  today  its  stock  is  trading  at  ar. 
per  share.  The  decline  can  be  traced  to  { 
ber  of  circumstances.  First,  the  Bahamian  i| 
ment  toward  independence  greatly  dimi 
the  demand  for  local  real  estate,  and  fll 
maimed  the  earnings  of  an  important  silj 
ary.  Second,  Premier  Pindling  announce! 
all  casinos  will  be  nationalized  by  1977. 
casino  profits  are  hard  hit  by  special 
Fourth,  Resorts  apparently  blundered  wf 
sought,  in  1969,  to  gain  control  of  Pan 
can  World  Airways,  whose  subsidiaries 
several  casinos  and  hotels  in  the  Caribbee 
was  as  if  Luxembourg  had  tried  to  annef 
gium:  when  the  smoke  cleared,  Resorts 
only  3  percent  of  the  airline's  stock,  havinjj 
$27  million  for  shares  that  are  now  vak 
less  than  $4  million. ) 


The  Hughes  connel 

after  YEARS  OF  de  facto  existence,  Intt 
r\  long  gestation  ended.  In  January  197| 
sorts  provided  the  financing  that  allowe 
apparat  to  incorporate  as  a  "consulting  o 
zation  created  specifically  to  safeguard  bus! 
from  the  hidden  risks  of  vulnerability  to  c 
nal  elements  and  to  assist  the  states  and  cit; 
development  of  comprehensive  crime  conti 
Those  in  on  the  ground  floor — Crosby,  Pelol 
Hundley,  and  Golden — believed  that  the 
services  could  be  successfully  marketed,! 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  they  \ 
right.  During  the  1960s,  the  United  State: 
derwent  a  moral  upheaval  that  resulted  in  i 
definition  of  many  conventional  views.  \ 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effective  lege 
tion  of  pornography,  but  even  more  impoi[ 
economically,  was  the  new  attitude  toward  ^ 
bling.  What  had  once  been  a  racket  rui 
mobsters  became,  by  the  decade's  end,  ai*. 
dustry  administered  by  government  bureau/1 
and  corporations  such  as  Hughes  Tool,  Pan 
and  ITT.  The  vacuum  left  by  "known  gambl 
was  rapidly  filled  because  no  other  busines, 
lows  its  owner  to  literally  name  the  percen 
of  his  profit.  The  man  who  pioneered  the  t 
over  of  mob  turf  by  legitimate  business 
Howard  Hughes.  With  a  $546  million  cl 
from  his  forced  sale  of  Trans  World  Airli 
Hughes  moved  into  Las  Vegas  under  ari 
guard  in  1966  and  began  making  offers  no  \ 
could  refuse.  Abetted  to  an  embarrassing  ex 
by  federal  bureaucrats  and  state  politiciij 
Hughes  quickly  gained  control  of  the  st| 
major  industry.  His  acquisitions  were  so  mj 
and  so  swift  that  the  Justice  Department's  ol 
ion  of  him  was  divided:  while  one  faction 
sisted  that  Hughes  was  in  violation  of  antiti 
laws,  the  Criminal  Division  applauded  his 
vate  war  against  the  Mafia. 
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he  all-aluminum,  no-deposit, 

no-waste  can. 


Reynolds  pays  you  to  return  it. 


don't  believe  in  waste. 

Waste  of  America's  aluminum 
ources.  Waste  of  energy.  Waste 
any  kind.  That's  why  Reynolds  is 
illy  interested  in  recycling  aluminum 
•ducts.  Our  far-reaching  programs 
recycle  aluminum  beverage  cans, 
rting  in  1967,  show  the  extent  of 
*  commitment. 

Last  year,  Reynolds  paid  Ameri- 
is  about  4.5  million  dollars  for  bring- 
in  used  aluminum  beverage  cans, 
at  was  based  on  100  per  pound, 
day,  we're  paying  150  per  pound 
aluminum  scrap  brought  to  our 
:ycling  centers. 

Unlike  container  taxes  or  de- 
sits,  our  program  put  4.5  million 
liars  in  new  money  into  American 
ckets  and  purses. 

And  helped  conserve  one  of 
lerica's  most  valuable  resources  — 
argy.  That's  because  recycling  takes 


only  5%  of  the  energy  needed  to  create 
aluminum  from  virgin  ore. 

We're  recycling  other  forms  of 
aluminum,  too.  From  used  Reynolds 
Wrap®  to  old  utensils,  lawn  furniture, 
scrap  from  industry,  etc.  Into  new  alu- 
minum products  that  cut  fuel-energy 
consumption  in  automobiles  and  other 
transportation  equipment.  Into  building 
products  that  save  heating  and  cooling 
energy. 

And  Reynolds  means  to  do  even 
more.  We  have  programs  under  way  to 
recover  aluminum  from  solid  waste... to 
literally  mine  the  garbage  heaps  of  the 
nation. 

Today's  waste  can  be  tomorrow's 
resources.  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
P.O.  Box  LR,  Richmond,  Virginia  23261. 


REYNOLDS 

where  new  ideas  take  shape  in 

ALUMINUM 


Conserving  our  resources  and  energy. 


Jim  Hougan 
A  SURFEIT 
01  SPIES 


Hughes  continued  to  look  for  new  properties, 
and  one  of  the  places  that  interested  him  the 
most  was  the  Bahamas.  A  secret  study  (entitled 
Downhill  Racer)  was  commissioned  prior  to 
Hughes's  move  there.  The  report  was  any- 
thing hut  favorahle,  citing  political  instabil- 
ities, the  likelihood  of  race  riots,  and  the  prob- 
ahility  of  an  eventual  social  "cataclysm."  Never- 
theh->s.  Hughes  is  now  living  in  the  Bahamas, 
acquiring  property  there,  and  issuing  orders  that 
his  staff  "wrap  up"  the  government.  What 
caused  the  billionaire  to  change  his  mind,  or 
disregard  the  advice  he'd  commissioned,  is  un- 
clear. What's  certain  about  the  move  is  that  In- 
tertel  was  deeply  involved  in  his  expatriation. 

On  Thanksgiving  eve  1970,  Hughes  was 
scooped  from  his  headquarters  atop  the  Desert 
Inn  and  put  aboard  a  plane  bound  for  Paradise 
Island.  Acting  on  orders  from  top  executives 
of  the  Hughes  Tool  Company,  Intertel  took  con- 
trol of  Hughes's  casinos.  Robert  Maheu,  the  bil- 
lionaire's longtime  confidant  and  charge  d'af- 
faires, was  summarily  fired,  as  were  other  trust- 
ed employees.  Maheu  charged  that  his  boss  was 
the  victim  of  a  "kidnapping,"  and  marshaled 
"evidence"  to  back  up  the  allegation.  A  physi- 
cian who  had  seen  Hughes  a  few  weeks  earlier 
claimed  that  the  tycoon  was  too  ill  to  have  been 
safely  moved,  that  he  suffered  from  a  heart  con- 
dition, pneumonia,  and  anemia.  He  was,  the 
doctor  said,  receiving  blood  transfusions  and 


weighed 


less  than  100  pounds.  That  Hughes- 


should  go  to  the  Bahamas  seemed — in  view  of 
the  secret  study,  his  illne>s,  and  his  disaffection 
for  blacks — eccentric  in  the  extreme. 

Tom  Mckeon.  lntertels  general  counsel,  is 
still  sensitive  about  the  Hughes  operation.  Seat- 
ed in  his  Washington  office,  feet  propped  on  his 
desk,  McKeon  said,  "The  Hughes  organization 
got  in  touch  with  us  in  the  summer  of  1970. 
A  few  months  later,  in  August  or  so,  Peloquin 
went  to  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  how  the  move 
should  be  made.  Now,  you  see,  we  try  to  operate 
on  the  Five  Ps  Principle:  Proper  planning  pre- 
vents piss-poor  performance.  Well,  we  devel- 
oped a  plan,  all  right:  it  was  about  this  thick. 
[  His  thumb  and  forefinger  measured  out  a  space 
that  would  hold  Gravity's  Rainbow.]  While  we 
were  still  preparing  for  D  clay — that's  what 
we  called  it — the  Hughes  organization  tele- 
phoned and  said,  in  effect,  'Get  every  man 
you've  got  out  here  right  away.  We're  moving 
tonight.'  So  there  went  the  plan.  I  can  under- 
stand why  Maheu  thought  Mr.  Hughe?  had  been 
kidnapped;  it  was  all  so  sudden." 

The  assignment  to  plan  Hughes's  exodus  from 
Las  Vegas  was  a  large  and  sensitive  one:  that  it 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  firm  which  was  only 
a  few  months  old  seemed  extraordinary  to  many. 
A  few,  however,  thought  this  was  no  accident, 
and  speculated  that  perhaps  Intertel  was  formed 
expressly  for  the  purposes  of  "the  Thanksgiving 


1 

1 


coup."  McKeon  denies  that,  pointing  oi 
the  firm's  employees  had  proven  their  wcl 
federal  service  and  that,  moreover,  noil 
personage  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover  sometirm  I 
ommended  them  for  commercial  assign)! 
Whatever  the  case,  the  Hughes  contracl 
profitable  and  gave  the  fledgling  apparat  s  1 
tacular  start  and  plenty  of  continuing  bui! 


Sailing  to  Byzarrj 

BY  the  end  of  intertel's  first  year,  thj 
was  enmeshed  in  a  tense,  if  sometimes,! 
cal,  game  of  spy-versus-counterspy.  While  | 
tel  was  investigating  Maheu,  and  vice  1 
White  House  spy  Jack  Caulfield  was  inveij 
ing  Intertel,  convinced  that  the  firm  was  I 
vate  CIA  working  in  behalf  of  the  Kenne< 
terests.  What  led  Caulfield  to  that  concl  t 
isn't  hard  to  guess.  In  1968,  less  than  ail 
after  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  was  slain,  H  t 
ordered  Maheu  to  hire  Larry  O'Brien  anJ 
"four  or  five  key  men  in  the  Kennedy  cai 
Maheu  eventually  succeeded,  and  O  BrienVj 
was  retained  by  Hughes  for  the  sum  of  $L| 
per  month.  Exactly  what  O'Brien  did  foi 
sum  is  unclear — "public-relations  work" 
catchall  description.  But,  whatever  it  was,  h 
it  for  less  than  two  years.  After  the  Thanksg  t 
coup  of  1970,  Hughes's  relationship  with  O'l  | 
ended,  and   the   public-relations  account 
transferred  to  Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Compan 
firm  with  strong  links  to  the  Republican  j 
and  the  CIA. 

At  this  point,  the  situation  became  o: 
Byzantine  complexity,  and  secret  agents  1 
stacking  up  like  lemmings  at  the  seashon 
While  Caulfield  and  Maheu  were  trackin 
tertel,  Intertel  and  the  IRS  were  investigj 
Maheu.  I  Intertel  was  also  looking  into  Jack 
derson's  affairs  on  behalf  of  ITT,  and  into) 
ford  Irving's  affairs  on  behalf  of  HugL 
At  about  the  same  time,  E.  Howard  Hunl 
employee  of  both  Mullen  and  the  White 
(who  may  or  may  not  have  also  been  an 
cover  agent  for  the  CIA)  was  planning  to 
glarize  the  offices  of  a  Las  Vegas  publi 
in  order  to  purloin  a  sheaf  of  secret  Hu 
memos.  In  these  negotiations,  Hunt  confe 
with  Hughes  security  agents — not  Intertel, 
not  Golden,  but  a  third  network  headed  I 
fellow  named  Ralph  Winte. 
Who  is  Ralph  Winte? 
Frankly,  this  reporter  doesn't  know 
doesn't  want  to  ask.  Enough  is,  allegedly,  enoj 
Or  is  it?  While  these  events  unfolded,  ye 
other  dimension  was  added  to  what  had  bee 
a  virtual  plenum  of  intrigue:  Robert  Vesc 
Throughout  1972  Vesco  was  negotiating 
James  Crosby  to  purchase  most  of  the 
dise  Island  assets,  including  the  casino  w 
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;  had  promised  to  nationalize.  \  esco 
Qy  offered  $60  million  for  the  properties, 
sum  in  view  of  their  special  problems. 
|me  of  the  negotiations,  Vesco  was  1 1 1 « - 
f  a  massive  investigation  by  tlx-  Securi 
1  Exchange  Commission  (SEC).  is 
f  that  investigation,  Vesco  was  accused 
JEC  of  having  organized  one  of  the  I > i 
ml-  in  tin-  history  of  money:  an  esti 
l  million  was  allegedly  diverted  from 
is  Overseas  Services  (IOS)   into  the 

of  VeSCO  and  his  clonics." 
c  same  lime,  \  eSCO  W8S  also  under  study 

I'tel.  One  ol  [ntertel s  main  functions  as 
diary  of  Resorts  International  was  to 
management  of  their  possible  exposure 
nized  eiime  through  companies  with 
they   arc  considering  business  rein 
Considering  the  connection-  and  ev 
;it  [ntertel,  one  would  assume  that  CrOS 

n  apparal  would  have  advised  Bgainsl 

1.   In   fact,  however,   Intertel  raised  no 

tial  objections.  Asked  how  that  could 

ippened,  Mckeon  says,  "Well,  at  what 
ICS  a  man  heconie  SUSpect? 

explanation,  however,  must  he  dismissed 
me  of  [ntertel's  business  is  such  that  a 

pomes  SUSpect  very  early.  Moreover,  In 
second    director    of    Operations    is  the 

chief  of  the  SEC's  Branch  of  Market 

Once;  certainly  he  Was  not  without  ac 
information.  And,  if  these  wen-  not 
Crosby  himself  ought   to  have  known 

sco  deserved  suspicion  since  no  less  an 

ty  on  the  subject  than  Hemic  Coinfeld 
n  SO.    1  he  founder  anil  former  head  of 

>tnfeld  is  a  sometime  backgammon  part 
Crosby's.  In  a  conversation  with  Corn 
playboy  financier  told  me  he  had  re 
v  warned  Crosby  that  the  SEC  was  about 
crashing  down  on  Vesco,  ami  that  the 

•uldn't  l'o  lliioiifh    Crosby  ifnored  that 

Cornfeld  said.  (According  to  the  SEC, 
■faction  "came  to  a  grinding  halt"  with 

ijaaenrenient  of  the  SKC  lawsuit.)  Hy  all 

•,  it  would  have  been  a  very  profitable 
Crosby. 


The  dance  ,uors  on 


VIKK.i  i  s.  iii   i  ill  RSI  ,  i  ON  I  INI  l  While 
o  was  under  study  hy  the  SEC  and  In 
igents  of  the   Bureau   of  Narcotics  and 
oils  Diiif^s   lH\l)|)|    were  hired  hy  an 

te  of  Veseo's  to  search  the  financier's 
rsey  headquarters  for  hidden  bugging 

.  (That  was  in  the  fateful  month  of  June 

Vesco  subsequently  repaid  the  organize] 


restingly,  tin-  SEC  brief  contends  that  an 
"I  $IT>0  million  <>f  this  sum  was  "hot"  money 

invested  in  IOS  l>y  lax  evaders  and  others 


ot  tin-  search  with  vi.ooo  m  gambling  chips  M 
a  Bahamian  casino. 

Only  a  year  after  receiving  assistance  from 
the  HINDI)  agents,  \  esco  was  him  . ell  alii 
be  the  financial  behind  an  International  1 
transaction.  That  allegation,  unsupporti 

Other  evidence,  was  repeatedly  made  m  I.. 

corded  conversations  between  an  import  in 

I ornia  nt  and  a  bif;  tune  Canadian  smu^lcr 

In  an  apparently  unrelated  set  "i  tits,  In 
tertel  u.b  itself  involved  with  narcotii  igeui 

during  the  early  put  of  1973.  BNDD 

approached  [ntertel  m  February  with  a  pn 

called  Operation  Silver  Dollar.  This  wa.  B 
to   nab   an    unwelcome    gUOSt    of   the  Hughe 

owned  Frontier  Hotel  a  guest  who  was  thought 
to  be  dealing  drugs.  The  BNDD  promised  to  in 

filtrate    the    man's    milieu    if     Inteitcl  would 

prevail  upon  the  Hughes  organization  to  finance 

the  operation.  Intertel  agreed,  and,  as  a  result, 

the  Summa  Corporation  provided  the  under 
cover  agents  with  a  hefty  bankroll.  The  agents 

dutifully  ;-,a,nblcd  the  money  away,  hut  the  lar 

get  ol  the  operation  was  unimpressed  by  the 

flashing  cash.  No  sale. 

I>\  this  lime  the  readei  may  he  thoroughly, 
il  thoughtfully,  Confused.  That's  probably  as  it 
should  be,  however.  My  purpose  is  not  to  make 
sense  ol  all  these  intrigues  I  the  task  would  dc 

h  at  an  Aquinas  i,  or  even  i«>  implj  anything 

more  than  a  coincidental  relationship  in  the  in 

tersecting  paths  of  Hunt,  Hughes,  Intertel, 
Vesco,  and  so  forth.  Rather,  mj  intention  is 

to  indicate  the  decree  to  which  \nreriea  has 
haunted  itself,  and  to  describe  some  ol  the  nodes 
in  what  seeiiis  to  be  a  maze  ol  espionage 

As  to  what  legislation  might  be  proposed  to 
curb  existing  abuses,  several  possibilities  come 
to  mind.  Private  intelligence  agencies,  no  mat 

tei   what  euphemism  they  go  by,  should  be  de 

lined,  identified,  licensed,  and  regulated   \t  the 

\ei\    least,  client   lists  should   be   made  public. 

Moonlighting  by  employees  ol  federal  agencies 
having  intelligence-gathering  or  investigative 

functions  should  he  forbidden.  Joint  operation 

between  such  agencies  ami  profit  making  orga 
nizations  should  also  be  proscribed  by  law  I  i 
nally,  the  transition  of  workers  from  govern 
men  I  to  private  industry  should  he  clo  eh  ob 
served  to  detect  instances  in  which  it  appeal 
that  a  formei  government  worker  retains  influ 

ence  over  his  old  agency,  or  seems  to  have  been 

rewarded  by  private  industry  foi  tasks  pei 

formed  in  the  federal  service. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  there  aic  skeletons  in 
the  '  loset,  there  will  he  spooks  by  the  door. 
U  alptirgisnacht   is  here  to  slay.  While  we  can 

not  expect  legislative  incantations  to  exorci  e 

the  corridors  of  powei,  we  may  hope  to  Conjure 
li<;lil  enough  to  see,  and  count,  our  shadows. 
And  thai,  at  least,  would  make  the  ddtlSe  a  trifle 

less  macabre.  □ 


'Interfere 
activities  have 
impinged  on 
the  affairs 
1  Howard 
'  In  s  Robert 
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Things  Fell  Apart — 1974-1981:  Ten  Years 
Thai  Shook  The  World,  by  S.  F.  Richardson. 
United  American  Publishers,  $99.50. 

W^ROFESSOR  Kicil \ki>>(>\  s  competent  and  un- 
I  emotional  survey  of  world  affairs  in  our  time 
— published,  moreover,  at  a  reasonable  price — 
i>  most  welcome  The  author  takes  the  year  be- 
fore the  flood,  1974,  as  his  starting  point:  the 
year  ol  W  atergate,  the  Cyprus  conflict,  the  In- 
dian nuclear  bomb.  II  atership  Down,  and  Once 
Is  Not  Enough.  The  storm  clouds  were  fully  vis- 
ible to  all  but  the  blind,  yet  tbe  general  inclina- 
tion was  to  look  tbe  other  way.  The  author  com- 
pares the  helplessness  of  Western  governments 
in  1974-75  with  their  behavior  in  1929-30. 
Such  historical  parallels  seem  a  little  far-fetched. 
The  Great  Depression  of  the  Thirties  came  al- 
most like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  whereas  the 
arrival  of  the  crisis  of  the  Seventies  was  any- 
thing but  sudden.  It  is  not  so  much  the  intellec- 
tual failure  or  the  lack  of  foresight  in  1975  that 
seems  so  startling  in  retrospect  but  the  paralysis 
of  will  and  the  absence  of  leadership.  There  was 
a  surfeit  of  Cassandras.  but  their  speeches  and 
articles  did  not  have  the  slightest  impact  on  the 
conduct  of  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
language  used  in  ten  American  daily  news- 
papers in  1974-75,  the  author  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  whereas  up  to  the  fall  of  1974  the 
words  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  plumbers,  and 
tapes  were  more  frequently  used  than  any  others 
on  the  front  pages  and  in  the  headlines,  subse- 
quently there  was  a  sudden  switch  to  Eurodol- 
lars, Roosa  bonds,  roll-over  loan  contracts,  tvage- 
push  inflation,  cost  inflation,  over-depreciation 
of  exchange  rates,  overheating,  and  underheat- 
ing.  One  suspects  that  Professor  Richardson 
could  have  made  similar  observations  by  a  less 
circuitous  route.  For  many  months  there  had 
been  a  feeling  of  gloom  and  helplessness  vague- 


ly comparable  to  the  grand  peur  just  bef( 
French  Revolution.  At  the  same  time  the 
widespread  feeling  that  a  miracle  was  sonH 
bound  to  happen — that,  for  instance,  tM 
prices  would  return  to  their  old  level  for  M 
economic  reasons,  without  the  applicati 
political  or  military  pressure  on  the  part 
consumers. 

When  the  dramatic  events  of  1975  took 
hyperinflation  had  been  in  full  swing  in 
countries  for  more  than  a  year;  share  pn 
New  York,  London,  and  elsewhere  had 
more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  in 
some  banks  bad  closed  as  far  back  as  su 
1974.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  specifi 
in  the  history  of  the  world  crisis  compar 


ii  I 


Black  Thursday  in  1929,  or  to  the  collaa 
the  Kreditanstalt  in  May  1931.  There  wl 
sudden,  startling  denouement,  except  pal 
the  crash  in  the  Eurodollar  market  which 
the  temporary  closing  of  the  stock  exc 
in  the  world's  financial  centers.  But  thi 
had  been  expected  for  many  months. 

The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  combilfl 
of  factors:  violent  fluctuations  in  world  | 
the  collapse  of  the  credit-worthiness  of 
tries  such  as  Britain  and  Italy,  the  deel 
commodity  prices  that  came  too  late  to  stej 
tide,  the  spiraling  rise  in  domestic  wage 
costs,  the  inability  of  the  international  ba 
system  to  absorb  the  oil  producers'  monej 
there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  that  the 
velopments,  which  could  have  been  br 
under  control,  should  also  have  caused  a  i 
political  crisis.  Prior  to  1975  it  had  beel 
custom  to  argue  that  1929  could  not  pol 
happen  again  because  certain  lessons  ancl 
techniques  had  been  mastered.  But  this  v/el 
really  true.  Instead  of  reflating,  various  1 
ernments  tried   to  "tighten   their  belts"! 
Chancellor  Briining  in  Germany  in  1930-35J 
with  almost  equally  fatal  results 


a  3r. 


failure  to  take  effective  action  was  not 
ic  but  political  and  psychological  in 
r.  Most  Western  governments  were  too 
or,  to  be  precise,  thought  they  were  too 
to  control  costs  and  wages;  some  of 
uch  as  the  American  government,  were 
t)f  "creeping  socialism":  the  public,  it 
;ued,  would  not  stand  for  drastic  mea- 
iut  as  inflation  worsened,  the  public  was 
i  willing  to  accept  almost  any  action.  In- 
le  Western  governments  pursued  a  beg- 
neighbor  policy,  exporting  unemploy- 
each  other  by  trying  to  boost  their  own 
while  cutting  down  on  imports.  This  led, 
I  have  been  foreseen,  to  the  rapid  fall  in 
ade  in  1975,  to  the  introduction  of  vari- 


ous siege  economies,  to  a  fall  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  to  more  unemployment. 

The  United  States  (and  the  Soviet  Union) 
were  less  affected  by  these  events  than  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  Japan  because  thr 
pendence  on  the  volume  of  foreign  trade 
not  that  extensive.  Even  so,  America  had  to  fa 
its  gravest  crisis  since  the  Great  Depression,  i 
the  last  section  of  his  book,  Professor  Richard- 
son describes  in  painstaking  detail  the  gradual 
recovery  in  the  late  Seventies  and  early  Y 
the   ROWT   conferences    (Revival  of 
Trade)   with  their  agonizingly  slow  progn 
and  the  reestablishment  of  an  international  mon 
etary  system  delayed  for  years  by  bickering  and 
haggling. 


'When  the  dra- 
matic events  of 
1975  took 
place,  hyperin- 
flation had  been 
in  full  swing  for 
■  lore  than  a 
year:  share 
pnces  had  fallen 
more  rapidly 
than  in  1929." 
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(  alter  I  aqueur    rJ^,,K  FULL  blast  of  the  political  repercussions 
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of  the  crisis  was  felt  only  in  1976.  Dealing 
with  the  prehistory  of  the  decade,  Professor 
Richardson — rightly,  in  our  view — mentions  the 
iNixon  scandal  only  in  passing.  It  was  predict- 
able that  a  new  school  of  revisionist  historians 
would  devote  their  energies  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  thirty-seventh  President,  but  their  recent 
Studies  need  hardly  be  discussed  in  this  context. 
Watergate  certainly  played  a  negative  role  inas- 
much as  public  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
c  oming  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  but  for  Watergate  there  would  have 
been  more  decisive  action.  Richardson's  judg- 
ment on  Kissinger  is  harsh  and,  everything  con- 
sidered, less  than  fair.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  exceedingly  lucky,  for  when  the  edifice  he 
had  erected  began  to  crumble  he  was  no  longer 
in  office.  Overpraised  at  the  time,  he  has  suf- 
fered of  late  from  the  regrettable  tendency  to 
write  him  off  as  little  better  than  a  humbug. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  what  Richardson 
calls  Kissinger's  "great  illusions"  were  shared 
by  a  majority  of  his  compatriots  and  a  great 
many  people  outside  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, there  is  much  reason  to  assume  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  was,  in  fact,  more  skep- 
tical about  the  long-term  prospects  of  his  own 
policy  than  most  latter-day  historians  tend  to 
believe.  Given  the  general  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  the  disarray 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  other  extenuating 
circumstances,  Kissinger  should  be  faulted  not 
so  much  for  what  he  did  but  for  the  great  expec- 
tations he  helped  to  raise.  His  memoirs,  which 
passed  almost  unnoticed  when  published,  should 
be  read  as  a  useful  corrective  to  the  hostile  in- 
terpretations of  his  policy  ( of  which  The  Devil 
and  Mr.  Kissinger  is  only  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample I . 

If  Kissinger  was  not  the  greatest  Secretary  of 
State,  as  many  thought  at  the  time,  he  certainly 
was  not  the  worst;  if  he  does  not  rate  higher 
than  B-,  what  is  one  to  say  in  retrospect  about 
his  successor,  Mstislav  Sceszinski,  the  brilliant 
political  scientist  who,  in  a  series  of  articles 
during  the  Nixon  administration,  pioneered  the 
custom  of  using  college  grades  to  rate  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy?  Sceszinski,  who  became 
Secretary  of  State  after  the  victory  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  1976,  dazzled  his  subordinates  with  a 
superabundance  of  original  ideas,  approaches, 
and  concepts — sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
day.  Several  were  quite  useful;  others  were  cor- 
rect but  incompatible  with  each  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  never  quite  understood  that  original 
ideas  were  about  the  last  thing  a  Secretary  of 
State  needed. 

Sceszinski  was  succeeded  by  Phil  ("Military 
power  never  counts")  Harmke,  a  profoundly 
decent  man  without  guile  or  deception.  Harmke 
had   only   one   fault,  albeit   a   fatal   one:  he 


failed  to  realize  that  not  all  other  foreigr 
ticians  were  equally   truthful,  altruistic  , 
peace-loving.  Harmke  persuaded  the  Pre 
to  ban  all  covert  activities  on  the  part  <  ty 
CIA,  except  those  connected  with  environn  >t> 
studies.  The  experiment  lasted  for  a  yea  1 
although  there  is  no  saying  how  it  would  | 
developed  had  it  lasted  longer,  the  new  ( # 
of  the  CIA  sparked  off  a  crisis  in  detente  u 
bassador  Dobrynin,  now  in  his  twenty-thin  % 
in  W  ashington,  handed  a  protest  note  t  tb 
President.  In  it  the  Soviet  leaders  argue(  | 
there  would  be  intelligence  services  and  <  e» 
activities  as  long  as  there  were  nation- 
and  that,  since  no  one  this  side  of  a  h 
asylum  could  possibly  assume  anything 
they   must  to  their  regret  interpret  th 
nounced  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
as  a  cynical,  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  a  step  therefore  detrirn 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  America 
stood  the  storms  of  the  Seventies  better  tha 
other  countries  of  the  West — much  to  th< 
prise  and  chagrin  of  some  prophets  of  c 
The  country  was  rent  by  internal  strife  o 
eve  of  the  crisis,  and  the  mood  was  one  ( 
jection.  But  the  United  States  had  great) 
serves,  both  material  and  moral,  than  Ei 
and  Japan.  The  feeling  of  resignation  ha> 
affected  America  to  the  same  degree;  then 
still  far  more  dynamism  and  resolve.  If  i 
end  America  emerged  stronger  from  the  ( 
it  was  not  due  to  the  superior  quality  ( 
leadership  during  the  years  under  review; 
from  some  memorable  phrases  in  the  Roof: 
tradition  concerning  the  danger  of  phobopl 
I  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itsel 
is  difficult  to  think  of  any  major  contrib 
by  its  statesmen  or  politicians.  They  did 
however,  hinder  the  process  of  American  r 
ery,  and  this  in  itself  has  been  their  histc 
merit. 

The  second  New  Deal  was  originally 
sored  by  men  of  the  right;  the  combinatii 
right-of-center  leaders  and  left-of-center  po 
which  de  Gaulle  had  advocated  for  his  n 
country  found  its  reincarnation  in  Washin 
The  idea  of  greater  state  intervention  ir 
economy  went,  of  course,  very  much  agains 
American  grain;  it  had  to  be  introduced 
provisional  basis  and  frequently  through 
back  door.  If  America  now  has  a  mixed 
nomic  system,  this  has  come  about  not  as 
result  of  the  pressure  of  the  Left,  but  bee 
more  and  more  industrialists  and  bankers  a 
the  federal  authorities  for  subsidies  and 
indirectly,  for  state  intervention.  The  poli 
leadership,  with  all  its  commitment  to  a  lai 
faire  system  and  its  aversion  to  bureauc 
action,  realized  that  but  for  state  interventii 
chance  of  reelection  would  be  nonexistent. 
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^he  worlds  best  judges 
of  whisky  have  pinned 
lots  of  medals  on  T)ewars. 

It's  still  happening  every  day.  Any 
Scotch-lover,  sipping  a  Dewar's 
"White  Label"  for  the  first  time, 
will  mentally  pin  still  another 
gold  medal  on  its  famous  labe 
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When  it  comes  to  life,  you  can  new 
repeat,  never,  have  too  much  quality  contn 


America's  overall  supply  of 
prescription  drugs  is  excellent. 

In  fact,  it's  unsurpassed. 

But  there  are  ways  to  make  sure 
that  supply  is  even  more  safe,  even 
more  effective. 

Member  companies  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  have  proposed  recom- 
mendations that  should  apply  to 
all  companies  that  make  pharma- 
ceuticals. 

First.  Companies  making  phar- 
maceuticals ought  to  be  certified 
by  the  government.  And 
certified  before  they 
start  making  medicines. 
Those  two  things  would 
help  assure  doctors, 
pharmacists  and 
patients  that  their 
medicines 
were  made  by 
reputable 
firms.  Under  the 
best  conditions 
possible. 


Secondly,  all  companies  shoul* 
rigidly  follow  the  "good  manufa( 
turing  practices"  regulations  pub 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

And,  as  quality  control  proce- 
dures improve,  all  companies 
should  be  required  to  keep  pace. 

Thirdly,  each  and  every  compay 
making  medicines  ought  to  be  in-( 
spected  by  the  FDA  at  least  once 
each  year. 

There  are  other  recommendati'i: 
dealing  with  bioequivalence, 

labeling,  expiration  dat' 
and  the  like. 

Why  do  we  suggest  k 
them? 

Well,  we  feel  how  a 
medicine  is  made  can  I 
as  essential  as  what  itir 


A  NEW  MEDIC®. 

IELP,  WE'RE 
KING  ON  IT, 


Send  for  our  free  booklet. ' 
It  Comes  to  Rx  Medicines 
Are  A  Lot  of  Questions  Yo 
Should  Ask. "  It'll  give  you, 
lot  of  answers.  Write  to 
The  Pharmaceutical 
M  dnufacturers  A  ssociatk 
Dept.  HA -4 12, 1155  Fifl 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


ot  afford  mass  unemployment,  the  bank- 
>f  major  firms,  and  chaos  on  the  markets: 
)ld  mechanisms  ceased  to  function,  the 
d  to  step  in,  irrespective  of  past  experi- 
-  of  its  predilections  and  aversions, 
sis  helped  public  opinion  in  the  United 
o  differentiate  between  major  evils  and 
shortcomings,  between  dangerous  sick- 
ind  passing  hypochondria.  It  helped  to 
y  with  some  of  the  hysteria  and  the 
is  which  had  been  a  characteristic  fea- 
the  style  of  American  politics  for  many 
rior  to  the  crisis.  The  syndrome  is,  of 

familiar  to  psychiatrists:  individuals 
ions  facing  real  emergencies  often  tend 
laturely  and  responsibly — very  much  in 

to  their  past  record.  Americans  no 
automatically  blame  their  leaders  for 
d  every  disaster  in  remote  parts  of  the 
there  is  a  little  less  parochialism,  and 

perspectives  have  prevailed.  Most  of 
jral  fads  of  the  Sixties  and  early  Seven- 
e  gone  out  of  fashion — largely  due  to 
n.  There  is  still  much  criticism  about  the 
of  political  leadership,  the  inequities  of 
an  society,  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
of  life.  Measured  by  absolute  standards, 
miplaints  are  only  too  justified;  com- 
nth  the  state  of  most  other  countries, 
m  almost  trivial. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Moscow 

iO  WOULD  HAVE  ANTICIPATED  in  1974," 

Arites  Richardson,  "that  a  freshman  Sen- 
tin  the  Middle  West,  a  regional  party 
y  from  Chelyabinsk,  and  a  major  in  the 

People  s  Liberation  Army  would  be 
Id  s  three  most  powerful  men  ten  years 

The  answer  to  this  disingenuous  ques- 
of  course,  "'No  one,"  for  in  a  time  of 
nknown  men  always  arrive  from  no- 
:ven  from  Chelyabinsk.  But  if  the  emer- 
f  these  new  men  could  not  have  been 
;,  the  major  international  developments 
iast  decade  should  not  have  come  as  a 

gards  detente,  we  are  now  sadder  and 
?n.  Much  heralded  in  the  early  Seventies 
rid  historical  turning  point,  it  was,  of 
but  simply  another  stage  in  East-West 
;.  It  prevented  a  major  confrontation  be- 
he  two  superpowers  but  did  not  deter 
et  Union  from  expanding  its  sphere  of 
e  wherever  it  could.  The  heated  debates 
meaning  of  detente,  on  SALT,  and  on 
st  trade  seem  a  little  ridiculous  in  retro- 
curious  mixture  of  exaggerated  fears 
warranted  expectations.  If  the  United 
ad  military  superiority  until,  roughly, 
1960s,  there  was  "rough  parity"  from 


1969  to  1979;  since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  NDMS  (nondecisive  military  superiority). 

The  last  decade  witnessed,  as  the  author 
notes,  some  Soviet  progress  but  not  as  much  as 
the  Communists  hoped  and  the  West  had  feared. 
From  Moscow,  it  seemed  that  the  "general  cri- 
sis of  capitalism,"  so  often  prematurely  an- 
nounced, had  at  last  arrived.  The  immediate 
causes,  to  be  sure,  were  not  exactly  those  that 
had  been  predicted  by  Marx  and  Lenin;  there 
was  nothing  in  Das  Kapital  about  hyperinflation, 
let  alone  about  Saudi  Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi. 
But  the  West  seemed  at  the  end  of  its  tether, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship would  establish  the  hegemony  of  its  state 
and  social  system  once  and  for  all. 

What  then  went  wrong  from  the  Soviet  point 
of  view?  Events  during  the  last  decade  have 
shown  what  should,  of  course,  have  been  known 
long  ago:  that  a  grave  crisis  will  not  necessarily 
cause  revolution  but  may  lead  to  a  state  of  an- 
archy (as  in  India),  and  that  the  political  pen- 
dulum may  swing  to  right-wing  populism,  for- 
merly called  national  socialism.  True,  state  in- 
tervention and  a  planned  economy  have  pre- 
vailed almost  everywhere,  though  not  always 
within  a  Soviet-style  political  framework.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  reestablished  control  over  Ro- 
mania and  Jugoslavia,  but  the  reaction  among 
West  European  Communists  has  been  unfavor- 
able. The  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Communists — all  now  represented  in  their 
respective  governments — have  established  a 
new  political  axis,  and  are  critical  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  slogan  is,  "Washington  y  Moscu — 
ni  la  una  ni  la  otra";  Theodorakis  has  written 
an  anthem  for  them.  The  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
pressed without  undue  difficulty  the  occasional 
stirrings  of  independence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
but  the  feeling  in  Moscow  is  that  not  one  of 
these  countries  can  really  be  trusted — with  the 
possible  exception  of  East  Germany.  Even  the 
faithful  East  Germans  are  not  popular  in  the 
Soviet  capital;  their  standard  of  living  is  now 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
the  Russians  are  tired  of  listening  to  the  advice 
freely  offered  by  Berlin  ("If  you  would  work 
only  half  as  hard  as  we  do  .  .  ."). 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union  there  has  been  eco- 
nomic progress  and  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
per  capita  income  will  soon  reach  the  Spanish 
level.  Intellectual  dissent,  which  at  one  time 
received  so  much  attention,  continues  to  exist 
but  has  been  negligible  as  a  political  factor.  Po- 
tentially more  dangerous  were  the  centrifugal 
tendencies  among  the  non-Russian  nationalities 
— which,  taken  together,  now  constitute  the 
majority.  U.N.  old-timers  vividly  remember  the 
day  when  the  Soviet  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  fainted  as  he  realized  that  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  representatives  had 
not  voted  for  his  proposal. 


The  President 
was  persuaded 
ti>  ban  all  covert 
activities  on  the 
part  of  the  CIA, 
except  those 
connected  with 
em  ironmental 
studies." 
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\\  alter  Laqueur 
THE  NEXT 
TEN  YEARS 


Turmoil  in  the  East 


I 


F  THE  SOVIET  union  has  made  some  progress 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  its  Asian  ex- 
pcru'iico  liave  been  less  rewarding.  The  Indi- 
ans and  the  other  South  Asians  are  bitterly  re- 
sentful  and  feel,  justly  or  unjustly,  that  they 
were  let  down  by  the  Russians.  When  they 
asked  for  $100  billion  worth  of  wheat,  compu- 
ters, machinery,  oil,  phosphates,  laser-guided 
bombs,  bauxite,  and  general-purpose  loans, 
Moscow  referred  them  to  Washington  and  Abu 
Dhabi.  In  the  early  Seventies  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship had  decided  against  a  preemptive  strike 
against  China  on  the  assumption  (which  seemed 
reasonable  enough  at  the  time)  that  Maoist  rule 
was  not  nearly  as  firmly  rooted  as  it  appeared, 
and  that,  in  the  chaos  that  would  ensue  after 
Mao's  death,  support  for  separatist  tendencies 
in  Northern  and  Western  China  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  cordon  sanitaire  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  subsequent  events 
are  well  known  and  need  not  be  recapitulated 
in  detail:  we  all  remember  how  the  Soviet 
Union  was  drawn  into  the  Chinese  conflict,  how 
in  the  face  of  Russian  intervention  the  warring 
Chinese  factions  rallied  against  the  "state-capi- 
talist white  devils,'"  how  a  halfhearted  Soviet  in- 
tervention almost  ended  in  military  disaster, 
how  in  the  process  the  Soviet  Union  turned  all 
Asian  Communist  parties  against  itself.  The  con- 
flict in  the  Far  East  continues  to  this  day,  and 
it-  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  fact  that  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  become  Com- 
munist hardly  provided  much  consolation,  for, 
as  the  Moscow  political  analysts  have  correctly 
— albeit  somewhat  belatedly — noted,  "Asian 
Communism"  constitutes  a  phenomenon  that 
is  sui  generis,  about  as  distant  from  Marx- 
ism-Leninism as  laissez-faire  capitalism.  Asian 
Communism  following  the  Chinese  example  has 
emerged  as  an  independent  force  in  world  af- 
fairs. Nominally  the  Soviet  camp  still  exists,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  Communist  world  confer- 
ence for  fifteen  years. 

The  break-up  of  India  I  preceded  by  the  civil 
war  in  Bangladesh )  had  been  predicted  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy  took 
longer  than  generally  expected.  The  combined 
Indian-Afghan  attack  against  Pakistan  resulting 
in  the  division  of  that  country  caused  a  great 
patriotic  upsurge  in  India,  but  the  euphoria 
lasted  only  a  few  months — as  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  after  her  victory  over  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ots.  In  the  end,  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  famines, 
and  epidemics  led  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
The  writ  of  the  central  government  no  longer 
runs  outside  New  Delhi  and  its  vicinity.  Uttar 
Pradesh  is  in  a  statje  of  civil  war;  other  states 
are  ruled  by  warlords.  pro-Chinese  guerrillas, 
or  former  princes:  some  are  not  ruled  at  all. 


Large  stretches  of  Southeast  Asia  and! 
were  swept  by  famine  and  disease;  the  ifl 

tended  by  the  industrialized  countries,! 

domestic  crises,  was  quite  inadequate. 
with  disasters  of  such  magnitude.  To  cfl 
sate  for  the  losses  in  life,  the  World  fl 
tion  Conference  in  Algiers  in  1978  oven 
ingly  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  ■ 
World  countries  to  double  their  pop-jj 
growth  rate;  it  argued  that  a  ma—ive  effdtt 
needed  which  more  thinly  populated  cofl 
would  not  be  able  to  undertake. 

Colonel  Qaddafi  bitterly  attacked  tlni: 
for  its  insufficient  assistance  to  the  hungfl 
proudly  pointed  to  the  Libyan  initiatfl 
million  copies  of  the  Koran  had  been  distfl 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  few  countries,  sfl 
Nigeria,  escaped  the  general  ruin;  theli 
hermetically  sealed  themselves  against  th;! 
fortunate  neighbors. 

Professor  Richardson  recalls  that  a  ml 
years  ago  some  prophets  of  doom  predicM 
the  new  Armageddon  would  be  in  the  ■ 
East;  indeed,  at  that  time  the  Arab-Isral 
flict  almost  caused  a  world  conflict,  am II 
Cyprus  provoked  a  major  crisis.  BlessB 
year  that  saw  two  half-bankrupt  countriew 
ing  to  blows  because  of  some  miserable  vfl 
near  Larnaca,  Famagusta,  and  Paphos,  wfl 
one  had  heard  of  before  or  since.  Hapfl 
days  when  an  American  Secretary  of  StatH 
spend  four  weeks  shuttling  between  vfl 
Middle  Eastern  capitals  to  help  themfl 
agreement  on  whether  a  few  hills  near  sM 
named  Al-Kuneitra  should  belong  to  one  M 
the  other.  What  better  evidence  that  thejj 
did  not  know  real  problems  at  the  time? 

A  small  Palestinian  state  came  intofp 
despite  stubborn  Israeli  resistance,  anc 
this  (as  the  Palestinians  had  rightly  fe 
their  movement  lost  its  momentum.  A  st 
for  power  in  the  new  state  ensued  ove 
was  to  be  Mayor  of  Ramallah  and  posti 
in  Nablus.  Appeals  for  the  continuation 
Palestinian  revolution  were  in  vain,  anc 
was  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  bat 
the  destruction  of  Israel  was  also  the  last, 
guerrilla  warfare  continued,  but,  in  view 
greater  crises  elsewhere,  it  no  longer  att 
any  publicity  and  petered  out  after  a  few 

The  Arab  countries  were  more  and  md  ej 
sorbed  in  the  struggle  between  "moderates 
"radicals,"  and  other  internal  problem  ; 
civil  war  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  af 
what  was  once  Saudi  Arabia,  the  two  Y< ,ni 
and  Oman  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  The 
sion  of  large  quantities  of  arms  led  to  m 
takeovers  almost  everywhere  and  to  the 
throw  of  the  existing  regimes. 

The  situation  in  Arabia  is  utterly  confv 
in  the  Southeast,  Chinese-style  guerrill 
running  the  country  Aden  has  been  take 
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bu  can  help  save  July i  Latemoon 

for  $15  a  month. 

Or  you  can  turn  the  pa 


Latemoon. 
I  endant  of  a  proud  people 
Jincestors  understood 

s  harmony  with  nature. 

were  master  craftsmen,  farmers,  and  hunters, 
they  are  a  forgotten  people 
10m  many  promises  have  been  made, 
few  kept. 

is  poor  but  has  an  abundance  of  hope, 
needs  a  helping  hand, 
a  friend  who  will  understand. 

£15  a  month,  through  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
you  can  sponsor  a  child  like  Julyi  so  that  she  will 
ne  forgotten.  Give  her  an  education  so  she  can 
'  up  to  walk  among  her  people  with  dignity  and 
act.  And  a  portion  of  your  $15,  combined  with 
ay  from  other  sponsors,  will  also  help  her  family 
the  people  of  her  community.  With  a  desperately 

ed  food  co-op,  income-producing  handicraft  pro- 
is,  vocational  training,  youth  activities,  clinics, 
more.  In  simple  terms,  help  a  proud  people  help 

selves.  For  this  is  what  Save  the  Children  has 

all  about  since  1932. 

you  — educated,  involved,  and  in  touch  with  your 
heart— there  are  many  rewards.  Correspond  with 
Id.  Receive  a  photo  and  progress  reports.  Reach 
to  another  human  being.  That's  how  Save  the 
fren  works.  But  without  you  it  can't  work.  So 
3e:  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  Now  you 
turn  the  page. 


Save  the  Children  Federation  is  indeed  proud  of  the  handling 
of  its  funds.  An  annual  report  and  audit  statement  are  available  upon 
request.  Registered  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Contributions  are  income  tax  deductible. 
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I  I IK  NEXT 
TEN  YEARS 


Waller  I  ,aqueur  by  the  Russians  operating  from  Somalia,  else- 
where Arab  nationalist  army  units  and  various 
militant  Muslim  sects  have  established  little 
republics.* 

The  United  Arab  Emirates,  to  no  one's  great 
surprise,  have  been  divided  between  the  Iraqi 
People's  Democracy  and  Iran.  Iraq,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  is  now  a  Soviet  satellite,  but 
it  has  received  special  dispensation  to  avoid  the 
word  Marxism  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  racial 
antecedents  of  the  creator  of  "scientific  social- 
ism." In  Iran,  as  in  Turkey,  Soviet  influence  is 
now  paramount,  though,  like  Afghanistan,  the 
country  still  has  some  freedom  of  maneuver  in 
domestic  affairs.  The  ambition  of  the  late  and- 
lamented  Shah  to  bring  prosperity  and  stability 
to  his  country  was  laudable,  but  the  time  at  his 
disposal  was  insufficient  and  the  political  base 
of  the  regime  too  narrow. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  in  the  Middle 
East  that  the  influx  of  great  riches  in  1974-76, 
far  from  being  a  great  blessing,  only  hastened 
the  loss  of  its  independence.  The  Western  de- 
cision, made  in  consultation  with  India  and 
other  Third  World  countries,  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  to  bring  down  oil  prices,  encoun- 
tered great  resistance  at  first.  The  Western  oil 
lobby  conjured  up  the  specter  of  a  new  world 
war  and  argued  that  the  problem  should  be 
solved  in  a  spirit  of  goodwill  and  close  coopera- 
tion. It  was  only  after  friendly  persuasion  had 
failed  and  all  negotiations  had  broken  down 
that  agreement  about  common  action  among 
consumers  was  reached.  The  Middle  East  oil 
producers  countered  by  approaching  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  request  for  military  aid  in  the 
event  of  a  military  attack.  The  Soviet  leaders 
made  it  known  that  such  help  would  be  given 
unconditionally — provided,  of  course,  the  oil 
producers  would  cooperate  in  establishing  a 
Soviet-Arab  prosperity  sphere  in  the  Middle 
East.  Realizing  the  implications  of  the  Soviet 
offer,  the  oil  producers  split  into  factions:  Iraq, 
Libya,  Kuwait  (ruled  by  a  popular  front  gov- 
ernment I  favored  accepting  it,  the  others 
claimed  that  the  game  was,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  Arab  proverb,  no  longer  worth  the  kerosene 
lamp.  Meanwhile,  after  some  hard  bargaining, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  decided  to  di- 
vide the  Middle  East  into  spheres  of  influence, 
an  arrangement  which  has  worked,  so  far,  tol- 
erably well.  Oil  production  still  continues,  al- 
beit on  a  considerably  reduced  scale;  as  the 
global  slump  spread,  world  consumption  dwin- 
dled. Alternative  sources  of  energy  have  come 
into  use  and  the  day  seems  near  when  once- 
prosperous  places  will  be  ghost  towns — similar 

*  The  Saudi  Arabian  royal  family  is  now  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  state  of  Florida,  most  of  which 
they  managed  to  acquire  before  their  overthrow.  On  a 
fine  spring  afternoon  the  royal  princes,  with  their 
HARPER  S  MAGAZINE  horses  and  falcons,  can  be  seen  hunting  on  the  out- 
DECEMBER  1974     skirts  of  Orlando  and  Sarasota. 


to  the  medieval  caravan  cities  which  U 
disuse  once  the  traditional  overland  rout* 
no  longer  frequented. 

The  Old  World  gets 


THE    LESS    SAID    ABOUT    EUROPE,  the 
Unlike  Asia,  it  has  been  spared  the 
of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  nor  has 
physically  occupied  by  foreign  powei 
most  of  Europe  is  now  run  by  authorita 
gimes;   some  use  left-wing  populist  s 
others   right-wing   populist  propagand 
difference  between  the  two  is  insignific 
if  by  consensus,  the  countries  of  Euroj 
opted  for  a  profile  so  low  that  the  old  cc 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  view.  T 
sign  of  hope  for  European  unity  was  th 
gence    of    an    anticolonialist,  anti-imj 
movement  in  France,  Britain,  and  GermB 
rected  against  the  Arab  and  Iranian  tal 
At  one  time  oil  producers  acquired  ICB 
lever,  Shell,  Volkswagen,  Montedison,  afl 
few  private  banks,  the  West  End  of  LondJ 
first  and  sixteenth  arrondissements  in  PaB 
of  Munich  and  Hamburg,  the  London  I 
and  Le  Monde.  They  were  negotiating  I 
transfer  to  Dubai  of  Windsor  Castle  sfl 
Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  effort  to  repulsB 
encroachments  seems  to  have  exhaustecB 
pean  energies.  The  European  press,  radH 
television  have  adopted  a  system  of  self-B 
ship  which  works  very  well.  This  in  acc 
with  the  so-called  Palme  Doctrine  ado 
most  European  countries:  political  an 
injustice  may  be  condemned  but  only 
happen  in  small  countries — or  at  a  distanl 
least  4,500  miles. 

The  military  coup  in  Britain  predial 
many  in  1974-75  failed  to  take  placfl 
could  there  be  a  coup  in  the  absences* 
army?  As  the  Labor  government  convijl. 
argued  in  1975,  "In  view  of  Britain's  ecjli 
situation,  there  is  no  danger  of  invasifl 
occupation."  The  abolition  of  the  armyS 
the  secession  of  oil-rich  Scotland,  under  tw 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Margo  MacDonald.  jfl 
The  sad  story  of  Europe  raises  the  q?fc 
of  what  went  wrong.  There  was  not,  as  irsl 
tragedy,  an  inexorable  fate  driving  he9 
their  destruction.  There  was  only  stupidlfi 
ertia,  and  countless  missed  opportunities.™ 
Jean  Monnet  once  wrote,  are  the  great  9 
tors,  and  the  experience  of  the  years  of9 
custs  may  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  for™ 
time  to  come  historians  will  look  for  pfl 
explanations  for  something  that  remain™ 
plicable — how  people  of  not  less  than  9 
intelligence,  fortified  by  past  experience, 
the  dangers  facing  them,  could  have  act 
so  little  wisdom  and  resolution.  For  all  one;!! 
the  question  may  remain  a  mystery  forei 
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recent  poster  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  depicts  four  long  faces, 
the  heavy-browed  statues  of  Easter  Island,  and 
proclaims: 

"You'd  have  to  travel  10,000  miles  to  see 
anything  like  it." 

Or  would  you?  Consider  the  forms  pictured 
on  these  pages.  They  come  from  the  products 
of  our  own  culture.  They  are  techno-genetic 
wonders,  mutations  of  flesh  and  metal  forged 
by  unwitting  celebrants  of  life  and  mystery. 
These  Bosch-like  characters  were  created 


by — and  had  to  survive — myriad  protocols 
tensile  strength  and  stress,  of  efficiency 
quotients  and  function,  of  planned  obsolesce 
of  sine  and  cosine,  of  torque  requirements,  o: 
heat  and  cold,  of  specifics  of  gravity  and 
beatitudes  of  trajectory.  Some  of  them  indeed 
look  weary.  But  here  they  are:  masked 
performers  in  the  industrial  theater  who  crefj 
in  between  the  acts  of  form  and  function. 

The  rest  is  speculation.  In  a  search  for 
links  one  discovers,  for  example,  that  the 
form  of  a  binocular  stand,  the  type  found 


ONKEYS 


by  Howard  Noyes 


Dverlooks,  resembles  a  guardian  spirit 
rom  the  Mende  tribes  in  Sierra  Leone; 
>ap-toothed  typewriter  is  the  spit 
age  of  a  protective  mask  used  to  ward  off 

in  Ceylon;  that  a  car  door  lock  is 
/'s  uncle  to  a  Mayan  hieroglyph.  Masks 
industrial  cultures  served  to  embellish 
)f  passage,  or  safeguard  a  village,  or 
tate  a  form  of  justice.  When  chiefs 

solemn  ancestor  masks,  they  were 
?red  to  arbitrate  conflicts  and  dispense 
L  being  above  criticism  by  virtue  of 


abstract  faces  representing  inherited  office  and 
precedent. 

Perhaps  these  industrial  forms  become 
masks  for  performers  in  an  endless  ritual  of 
progress  when,  after  their  creation,  then  is 
a  reunion  of  man  and  machine.  The  ceremony 
then  becomes  the  work  they  do  together,  the 
process  that  men  and  tools  perform  in  concert 
— in  a  dance  of  cartwheels,  celebrating  their 
own  power. 


Howard  Noyes   is  a  free  lance   writer  and  photographer. 
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;  passenger  had  already  placed  his  foot 
the  first  rung  of  the  steps  to  the  railroad 
len  somebody  caught  him  by  the  arm.  He 
I  around  to  see  a  middle-aged  man  stand- 

the  platform. 
;cuse  me,  but  are  you  going  all  the  way  to 
e?"  he  asked. 

(hy,  yes,  I  am,"  said  the  passenger, 
len  you  wouldn't  mind  taking  my  daugh- 
:ndulka  with  you?  She'll  be  met  at  the 
l  in  Prague."  He  delivered  a  girl  of  about 
i  into  the  passenger's  hands. 

stationmaster  blew  his  whistle,  and  the 
ctor  first  helped  the  girl  into  the  car,  then 
ed  with  his  hand  that  the  train  was  ready 

The  stationmaster  gave  the  final  signal, 
le  train  was  off. 

girl's  father  ran  alongside  the  train  yell- 
Vendulka,  we've  got  our  fingers  crossed, 
s  soon  as  you  know,  send  us  a  telegram! 
ou  hear  me?" 

lear  you,"  she  called  to  him.  "You  want 
send  a  telegram." 

en  the  train  had  passed  the  all  clear 
>  signal,  the  passenger  opened  the  door 
d  the  girl  into  the  corridor.  He  was  still 
ig  her  by  the  hand,  and  had  no  idea  what 
with  her. 

■ally!"  began  a  monologue  issuing  from  a 
y  compartment.  "Once,  even  before  we 
married,  she  went  to  buy  me  a  shirt,  but 
>uldn't  buy  anything,  because  she  didn't 
my  size.  She  was  nearly  out  the  door  when 
ad  an  idea.  'When  I  go  to  choke  him,  I 
have  my  hands  like  this.'  So  the  sales- 
ook  a  tape  measure  and  measured  the  cir- 
rence  of  her  hands  and  said,  'Sixteen.' 
•ee?  The  shirt  fits  like  a  glove." 
i  doors  slid  open,  and  out  ran  a  bald- 
d  man  doubled  up  with  laughter.  "No, 
ust  too  much!"  he  cried,  banging  his  fist 
!  wooden  wall  of  the  railroad  car. 
:e  he  had  calmed  down  a  bit,  he  went  back 
le  compartment,  where  the  same  voice  con- 
its  story.  "So  I  said  to  myself,  if  she 
go  out  and  get  me  that  shirt,  well,  then 
rprise  her  with  a  little  hat  for  Christmas. 


So  I  go  to  the  high  fashion  modes  robes,  and  I 
say,  'I'd  like  that  pretty  little  hat  you  have 
there  in  the  window.'  And  modes  robes  says  to 
me,  she  says,  'What  size  would  you  like?'  Well, 
at  first  I  didn't  know,  but  then  I  had  an  idea. 
Once,  when  we  were  having  a  quarrel,  I  gave 
my  fiancee  a  little  love  tap  like  this.  She  had  the 
feel  of  her  head  in  my  hand  ever  since  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  the  feel  of  her  head  in 
me.  And  modes  robes  brought  me  out  hat  after 
hat,  and  I  tried  each  one  of  them  under  my 
palm  until  finally  I  yelled  out,  'This  is  it!'  And 
I  put  it  under  the  tree,  and  it  fit  her  like  a  bed- 
pan fits  a  fanny." 

Again  the  bald-headed  man  burst  out  of  the 
compartment,  pressing  his  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  gasping  for  breath.  He  pushed  the  girl 
aside,  stuck  his  head  out  the  window,  and  again 
began  beating  his  fist  against  the  wall.  "He's  too 
much,  that  guy.  Too  much!"  he  said,  wiping 
away  his  tears. 

The  passenger  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  girl — he  was  still  holding  her  by  the  hand 
— followed  the  bald  man  resolutely  into  the 
compartment. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  girl  when  she  had  got- 
ten inside,  "my  name  is  Vendulka  Kfistova 
and  I  am  going  to  Prague!"  She  stretched  out 
her  hands  and  felt  her  way  in  front  of  her.  The 
first  thing  she  touched  was  the  curly  head  of  the 
storyteller.  "My  name  is  Emil  Krasa,"  he  said 
in  response. 

"And  I'm  Vaclav  Kohoutek,"  said  the  bald 
man. 

The  man  leading  the  girl  brushed  up  against 
the  bald  man's  head  while  putting  his  briefcase 
in  the  luggage  rack  overhead. 

"Can't  you  watch  what  you're  doing,  dam- 
mit?" 
borry. 

"Did  somebody  hit  somebody?"  asked  the 
girl.  "That  happens  to  me  all  the  time.  I'm  the 
one  who  takes  our  letters  to  the  mailbox,  and  I 
knew  the  way  there  and  back  like  I  know  my 
own  name.  Then  one  day  those  damn  mailmen 
switched  it  two  buildings  closer,  and  I  rammed 
my  forehead  into  the  corner  of  the  green  mail- 
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box  and  hurt  myself.  But  I  got  even.  All  it  took 
was  a  few  whacks  of  the  old  white  stick." 

"Come  sit  over  here  by  the  window,"  said  the 
bald  man,  wiping  his  eyes.  "It'll  give  you  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  scenery." 

The  girl  first  felt  around  for  the  seat  and  then 
for  the  window.  She  held  out  her  hand  parallel 
to  the  ground,  as  if  she  were  testing  to  see  if  it 
was  raining.  "How  nicely  the  sun  is  shining," 
she  said. 

The  passengers  fell  silent. 


Was  that  your  father  there  at  the  sta- 
tion?" asked  the  man  who  had  taken  her 
from  him. 

"]  es,  it  was,"  she  said.  "What  a  character  he 
is,  though!  Everyone  is  jealous  of  me.  My 
father  grows  fruit  for  a  living,  and  once  he  ran 
over  our  crippled  neighbor  with  his  delivery 
truck.  And  there  was  a  trial,  and  all  papa's 
enemies  were  as  happy  as  could  be.  'Serves  him 
right,'  they  said.  'Now  he'll  either  get  thrown  in 
the  clink  or  have  some  steep  fine  slapped  on 
him.'  But  who  should  come  running  crutchless 


into  the  courtroom,  chipper  as  you  plea 
our  neighbor,  the  one  he'd  run  over 
couldn't  get  enough  of  kissing  his  banc 
thanking  him  for  doing  such  a  good  jor. 
could  walk  again,  without  the  crutches, 
you'd  run  me  over  thirty  years  ago,'  she 
T  might  have  found  a  husband.'  ' 

"Sounds  like  a  fine  father  you've  got 
said  the  curly-headed  man. 

"Don't  I,  though,"  she  said  laughing.  Sr 
out  her  hand  again,  but  just  at  that  mome 
train  went  into  a  curve  and  moved  the  sun 
the  compartment  window  to  the  corridor 
dow. 

"Sun's  gone  down,"  she  said. 
The  passengers  looked  at  one  another 
nodded. 

"What  does  your  father  do?"  she  askec 
ing  her  hand  on  the  knee  of  the  curly-r 
storyteller. 

"He's  been  in  retirement  for  the  past  fi 
years  because  he's  got  the  biggest  heart  ' 
Europe.  His  heart  is  as  big  as  a  bucket, 
sits  right  in  the  middle  of  his  chest." 

"Sure,  sure,"  said  the  bald-headed  man 
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"Why,  that's  wonderful!"  cried  Veridulka. 

"I'll  say,"  continued  the  curly-headed  man. 
"Father  has  a  contract  with  the  university:  when 
he  dies,  they  get  his  heart.  Some  foreigners 
once  offered  him  quite  a  pile,  but  he's  a  real 
patriot.  He  wouldn't  give  it  to  them  for  any- 
thing. Father's  not  allowed  to  go  swimming  or 
fly  in  an  airplane  or  even  ride  an  express  train." 

"I  know  why!"  cried  the  girl.  "So  his  heart 
doesn't  burst  or  get  lost.  Right?"  She  felt 
around  for  the  hand  of  the  curly-headed  story- 
teller and  squeezed  it.  "Fathers  like  yours  and 
mine  are  one  of  a  kind!" 

"That's  right,"  he  said  with  what  looked  very 
much  like  a  blush.  "Sometimes  I  go  to  the  uni- 
versity with  him.  First  they  take  all  his  clothes 
off,  and  then  they  draw  blue  and  red  lines  all 
over  him." 

"Right!  Right!"  said  Vendulka  enthusiasti- 
cally. "Because  the  red  lines  are  arteries  and  the 
blue  lines  veins!" 

"Right,"  said  the  man  covering  her  hand  with 
his  own.  "And  then  they  take  him  into  a  big 
room,  and  the  students  crowd  all  around  him 
and  bend  over  him,  and  the  professor  points  all 
over  him  like  he  was  a  map.  and  explains  things. 
And  then  he  hooks  up  a  student's  heart  to  a 
megaphone,  and  it  sounds  just  like  a  toy  drum 
or  a  soldier  marching  up  and  down  the  hall  of 
a  barracks.  Then,  when  they  hook  up  my 
father's  heart  .  .  ." 

"It's  like  a  thunderstorm  in  the  distance!" 
cried  the  girl.  "Like  a  splitting  boulder!  Like 
tons  of  potatoes  pouring  down  into  the  cellar! 
Like  Emil  Gilels  playing  the  piano!" 

"Exactly,"  said  the  curly-headed  man,  sur- 
prised, and  he  loosened  his  collar. 

ou  can't  imagine  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
here  with  you!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  nice  it  is 
to  know  that  someone  else  has  a  famous  father 
too!" 

The  train  was  running  parallel  to  a  paved 
road.  It  passed  a  billboard  picturing  a  big,  blue 
heart  with  two  streams  pouring  out  of  it.  The 
text  read:  for  your  heart,  try  the  waters  at 

PODEBRADY  SPA. 

A  feeling  of  mystery  pervaded  the  compart- 
ment. 

"The  professor  at  the  university  just  can't 
wait  to  dig  into  that  strange  heart  with  his  scal- 
pel. 

"Of  course  he  can't,"  said  the  girl.  "And  now 
another  Czech  heart  will  become  famous." 

"But  who  can  measure  up  to  your  father?" 
said  the  bald  man,  taking  down  his  briefcase. 

"Oh,  absolutely,"  she  said.  "But  you  have  to 
see  my  father  to  believe  him.  You  ought  to 
watch  him  dance!"  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands.  "When  we  roll  up  the  rug,  there's  always 
a  circle  around  us.  Papa  does  a  great  solo,  too. 
Once,  when  he  slipped  the  bandmaster  a  bill 
and  was  about  to  launch  into  his  favorite  song, 


a  policeman  came  along  and  told  him  I 
couldn't  sing.  Well,  one  thing  led  to  ano  T 
until  pow!  Papa  slammed  him  one  on  the  ill 
I  should  have  told  you  right  off  the  police! 
had  a  crooked  nose  to  begin  with.  Oh  my,l 
blood!  And  then  Papa  did  his  singing  act.  v| 
all  the  neighbors  were  as  happy  as  couldjl 
'Old  man  Kristova's  gone  and  done  it  this  till 
they  said  to  one  another.  But  when  the  I 
came  up  four  months  later,  the  handsome! 
liceman  swore  he  had  asked  for,  even  or  del 
the  punch  in  the  nose.  He  had  nothing  for  ll 
but  the  most  heartfelt  thanks.  You  see,  bel 
Papa  hit  him,  his  nose  had  been  bent  ov©| 
ili'  right.  And  Papa's  punch  straightened™ 
so  nicely  that  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer™ 
in  love  uilli  him  and  they  got  married.  Insfl 
"I  thank-you  notes  they  send  Papa  a  plattal 
cakes  and  cookies  every  summer  and  in  the  n 
lei  -dine  fresh  pork  every  time  they  slaughfl 


NOW,    WHO    WOULD    HAVE    THOUGHT  thil 
punch  in  the  nose  could  lay  the  basiflfl 

.1  happ)  family,"  reflected  the  bald  passerH 
putting  on  his  coat. 

"What  does  your  papa  do?"  asked  VendiH 

"He  has  gone  on  to  a  better  world,"  heH 
lie  was  -inli  a  good  father  that  it's  taken 
until  now — now  that  he's  gone — to  realiziji 
He  always  worked  the  night  shift,  and  v.ib 
Mama  would  hear  the  gate  creaking  in  the  rdwi 
ing,  she'd  fill  the  tub  with  boiling  water,  a 
Papa  would  leave  his  allotment  in  the  cB 
yard  .  .  ." 

"Allotment  of  what?"  she  asked. 

"The  coal  that  miners  brought  home;M 
huge  pocket  sewn  into  their  coats.  Therj^B 
come  upstairs  and  take  off  his  clothes.  M~ 
had  already  put  on  the  coffeepot,  and  he'dlB 
u|i  and  -it  and  eat  his  bread  and  wash  it  qK 
with  coffee.  And  while  he  ate  ai.d  dranlcib 
would  take  off  his  boots  and  put  on  his  II 
shoes  and  get  dressed  up.  He  always  managjB 
finish  his  coffee  and  put  on  his  cap  at  the  flfl 
time.  And  then  he'd  go  off  to  the  Blue  Sta  »u 
cards  with  the  boys,  and  at  lunchtime  I'd  :( 
him  his  lunch,  and  he'd  eat  it  while  he  pit  J 
At  four  he'd  come  home  and  lie  down  oii« 
floor — to  give  the  old  skeleton  a  chanc 
straighten  itself  out,  as  he  used  to  say 
when  he'd  had  his  sleep,  he'd  go  back  t 
mines.  But  one  day,  Mama  filled  the  tub 

The  train  had  begun  to  slow  down,  ai| 
bald  man  gave  Vendulka  his  hand.  "Bi 
luck.  This  is  where  I  get  off,"  he  said  o: 
way  out  into  the  corridor. 

The  train  came  to  a  stop. 

Vendulka  felt  along  the  window  for  the 
die,  pulled  it  down,  and  called  out  onto  the 
form  of  the  country  station,  "Mister! 
Tell  me  how  it  ends!  Tell  me  how  it  turns  ( 
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I  he  bald  man  stepped  up  to  the  window  and 
went  on.  "Mama  filled  the  tub  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, but  Papa  didn't  come  home.  When  the  water 
li.nl  cooled  off,  she  went  out  to  look  for  him.  In 
the  doorway  she  stumbled  over  Papa's  pipe  .  .  ." 

The  train  started  moving,  but  the  bald  man 
Hotted  alongside  to  keep  up.  "And  Mama  picked 
up  the  pipe  and  burst  into  tears.  She  wrapped 
her  shawl  around  her  and  ran  over  to  the  mines. 
.  .  .  Papa  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  a  rock. 
.  .  .  His  friends  had  come  to  tell  her.  .  .  .  But 
they  just  couldn't  do  it.  .  .  .  So  they  put  the  pipe 
up  against  the  door  and  ran  away.  .  .  .  You 
know,  I  never  saw  my  mother  asleep?  .  .  .  She 
was  always  up  by  the  time  I  got  up.  .  .  .  When 
I  went  to  bed  .  .  .  she  was  always  mending  some- 
thing. ...  It  wasn't  until  later  .  .  .  that  I  saw  her 
asleep.  ..."  Finally  he  stopped  and  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"Please  forgive  me,  sir.  Sir,  please  forgive 
me  for  having  a  father  who  is  still  alive!  For- 
give me,  sir.  Forgive  me!"*  Vendulka  cried  out. 


Aktkh  a  short  sii.km  k.  the  man  who  had 
L  been  entrusted  with  the  girl  said,  "My  fa- 
ther was  a  tanner,  and  he  had  a  disease  they 
used  to  call  old  man's  blight.  Year  after  year 
they  had  to  cut  off  more  and  more  of  his  legs 
until  in  the  end  he  went  around  on  a  little  cart, 
lie  planted  roses  for  a  hobby.  They  covered  the 
whole  wall  of  the  tannery.  They  were  called  tea 
roses  and  they  were  yellow.  Papa  knew  exactly 
how  many  there  were.  He  was  the  only  one  al- 
lowed to  cut  them,  and  he  would  only  cut  them 
for  the  church  and  for  young  ladies.  Then  one 
day  they  built  a  street  through  our  wall,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  tea  roses.  Father  thought 
it  would  be  the  end  of  him,  too,  until  he  thought 
up  another  hobby.  He'd  ride  out  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous curve  in  the  road  and  direct  traffic.  First 
with  his  hands  and  later  with  a  flag.  From  morn- 
ing to  night,  even  in  the  rain.  I  had  to  wire  an 
umbrella  to  his  cart.  He  kept  it  up  for  eight 
years,  and  when  he  died,  there  were  hundreds 
of  trucks  at  his  funeral,  and  the  curve  where  he 
had  stood  was  covered  with  flowers.  This  high!" 
"How  high?"  asked  Vendulka. 
"This  high,"  he  said,  lifting  the  girl's  hand 
to  the  proper  level.  "But  when  they  started  hav- 
ing accidents  there  again,  they  put  up  two  large 
mirrors." 

"My  oh  my,  you  have  a  famous  father  too," 
she  said.  "A  father  who  changed  into  a  mirror. 
Into  two  mirrors! " 

The  passengers  first  looked  at  one  another 
and  then  out  the  window.  The  train  was  just 
coming  into  a  town  with  two  round  mirrors,  like 
a  gigantic  pince-nez,  reflecting  a  blind  curve. 

A  feeling  of  mystery  pervaded  the  compart- 
ment. 

The  passenger  escorting  the  girl  cleared  his 


throat  and  said,  "Your  father  looked  qi  e 
there  at  the  station." 

'  You  should  have  seen  him  a  year  ago  (o 
as  a  butterball.  With  cardiomyoliposi- 
sorts  of  liver,  stomach,  and  kidney 
thrown  in.  The  doctor  put  him  on  a  dit; 
Papa  was  weak-willed;  he  liked  to  eat.  T\i 
day  the  herbwoman  advised  him  that  Uj 
thing  that  would  help  him  develop  his  wll 
ei  was  to  go  say  something  very  insultinH 
police.  Well,  it  worked!  They  took  hirfl 
to  the  station,  and  Papa  dictated  his  insuM 
the  records  and  signed  his  name  to  theS 
they  gave  him  six  months.  And  were  his  dfll 
overjoyed!  "Thank  God  that  bastard  wilfl 
of  our  hair  for  a  while,'  they  said.  BuH 
Papa  got  out,  he  was  as  skinny  as  a  rail, 
first  thing  he  did  was  hold  a  press  confer' 
the  Garland,  treat  everyone  to  beers,  M 
lil  me  tell  you.  There's  no  diet  anywhen 
as  efficient  as  jail.  And  not  only  am  I  hi 
hearty:  I  picked  up  2,000  crowns  to  booi 
he  showed  everybody  how  big  his  coat  fl 
him,  and  all  our  beer-bellied  neighbors  i 
admit  there  was  no  one  quite  like  ol^ 
kristova.  You  know  what  would  be  nice- 
don't  have  anything  against  it?  Why  not 
to  one  of  our  Thursday-evening  dancei 
could  trip  the  light  fantastic!" 

"Dance?"  asked  the  curly-headed  man, 
ly  taken  aback. 

"Why  not?  I'm  grown-up  enough,  arej 
But  let's  hold  off  for  another  two  months,1'! 
The  doctor  told  me  that  when  I  got  to  1 
teen  he'd  operate  on  me,  and  my  oper; 
set  for  this  week!  Then  I'll  have  a  chance 
this  beautiful  world,  too.  I'll  see  peopl 
things  and  the  countryside  and  my  worl 
sure  those  baskets  I  weave  are  beautifu 
sure  the  whole  world  is  beautiful!" 

"You  are?"  asked  the  man  she  had  got' 
with,  forcing  a  smile. 

"Oh,  and  how!  It's  just  got  to  be!"  she! 
"There's  a  man  who  works  with  me  who  h 
unhappy  love  affair  before  he  came  to  u 
was  so  unhappy  he  kept  scratching  arour 
der  his  eyelids  with  an  indelible  pencil.  F 
the  doctor  said  to  him,  'Look  here,'  he  sai 
you  do  that  once  more,  you  won't  see  any 
of  this  great  big  beautiful  world.'  And  the 

Do  if 

said,  'I'm  through  with  this  great  big  bea 
world!'  And  he  went  back  to  scratching  a 
under  his  eyelids  with  an  indelible  pencil, 
he's  weaving  baskets  with  me,  and  does  he 
about  how  he  misses  the  world.  The  work 
be  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  your  father 
changed  into  two  mirrors.  Oh,  in  two  m 
I'll  be  able  to  see!  Will  you  do  me  the 
and  come  dance  with  me?" 
The  door  slid  open. 

"Tickets,  please,"  said  the  young  cone 
yawning  with  boredom. 


Happy  NewYear! 

On  this  page  we  are  presenting  you  with  a  collection 
of  some  of  the  best  calendars  for  '75.  Calendars  are 
one  realm  in  which  you  don't  have  to  limit  yourself 
to  just  one.  I  must  confess  that  one  of  those  illustrated 

here  has  been  my  constant 
companion  and  reference  helper 
for  the  past  year,  accompanying 
me  to  meetings  and  appoint - 
ments  daily.  Right  in  front  of 
me  hangs  another  beautiful  calendar 
for  instant  reference  and  visual 
delight.    Splurge!  Time  flies,  so  get 
yourself  a  few.  They  make  great  gifts 
too.  When  ordering  from  us  please 
follow  the  instructions  given  in  Tools 
for  Living  on  page  112. 
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The  most  intriguing  fea- 
ture  of  the  book  is  the 
cover.  A  transparent  ace- 
tate hourglass  mounted 
against  glossy  black  con- 
tains real  sand  which  fil- 
ters down  revealing  the 
title.  "On  Time"  is  $5.95 
plus  $.95  postage  and 
handling. 

The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art's  appointment  calen- 
dar for  this  new  year 
contains  54  exquisitely 
reproduced  photographs 
from  their  permanent  col- 
lection illustrating  "time." 
The  8x9  inch  pages  that 
make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  book  are  for  you 
to  use   as   a  calendaria. 


opens  to  re-  the  same  name.  With 
worth  of  space  for  daily  notes  this 
Dolor  nature  wall  —  hanging  calendar 
of  an  un-  (18x24  inches)  is  $5.95 
ica  from  the  plus  $.85  postage  and 
)w  book  by  handling. 

 a  


nihil 


;antly  bound  book  with  8xl2-inch 
pages  divided  into  separate  sec- 
or  appointments,   notes,  keeping 
f  the  time  you  spend  on  a  Renais- 
ange  of  projects,  and  for  recom- 
penses. This  arrangement  makes 
I  tabs  on  yourself  and  your  time 
asy.  You  always  know  just  where 
for  an   expense   that  occurred 
ago  or  how  long  it  took  to  do  a 
lar  job— for  money,  or  otherwise, 
a  generous  telephone  and  address 
in  the  back.  The   front  of  the 
B  loaded  with  information  that  will 
great  interest  to  designers  and  ar- 
s  (measurements,  agencies,  associ- 
a  reproduction  of  Le  Corbusier's 
ar)  plus  a  large  calendar  graph  just 
out  to  be  plotted.  The  A  and  D 
is  $9.95  plus  $.95  postage  and 
ng- 


Droll  photographs  of  the 
greats  of  grass  and  clay  in 
some  outrageous  moments 
liven  up  this  book  of  days 
for  tennis  buffs.  Besides  pro- 
viding a  detailed  diagram  of 
the  court  and  a  brief  glos- 
sary of  terms  of  the  game 
in  the  back,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous alphabetized  directory 
in  which  you  may  list  pre- 
ferred partners  for  many 
matches  to  come.  $6  plus 
$.85  postage  and  handling 
from  us.  Size  when  opened: 
8'/2  in.  x  17  in. 


A  dozen  dazzling  poster- 
sized  graphics  (19V4  in. 
x  23%  in.)  you  will  want 
to  frame  the  moment 
the  month  is  over.  Re- 
produced by  an  art 
press  on  heavy  paper  are 


striking  full-color  work: 
by  leading  artists  of 
today,  including  Blake, 
Franke,  Magritte,  Dine 
Hockney,  Ernst,  Segal 
and  Wesselmann.  $15 
plus  $1.75  postage 
and  handling. 


Loaded  with  tne  most  re- 
cent horticultural  information 
for  indoor  gardeners  this 
book  also  provides  enough 
space  to  record  your  flora's 
activity  as  well  as  your  own 
on  its  6  in.  x  9  in.  pages. 
Species  that  do  well  indoors 
are  discussed  in  great  detail, 
as  is  lighting,  doctoring  and 
decorating— much  of  this  il- 
lustrated in  realistic  color 
photographs.  $4.95  plus  $.75 
postage  and  handling. 


William  C.  Martin 


The  furious  sport  of  competitive  hireling 


William  C.  \l"rtin  is  a 
professor  o\  sociology  at 
Rice  Universii) .  He  is 
now  writing  a  book- 
about  evangelists. 
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rwMONG  LOVERS  OF  nonhuman  organisms,  I 
fjj  stand  somewhat  to  the  right  of  center.  I 
would  never  go  out  of  my  way  to  run  over  a 
dog  or  step  on  a  cat,  nor  would  I  torment  birds 
in  winter  by  setting  out  pieces  of  plastic  bread. 
When  I  speak  to  plants  I  am  invariably  civil, 
though  seldom  genuinely  warm.  Still,  I  have 
avoided  people  who  allow  their  cats  to  molest 
visitors  or  who  send  Christmas  cards  with  the 
tag  line,  '"And  Foxie  says,  'Me  too!'"  I  was, 
then,  rather  surprised  to  discover  that  several  of 
my  acquaintances  had  a  consuming  interest  in 
birds.  Had  they  been  straightforward  with  me, 
I  could  have  written  them  off  early,  but  the 
webs  of  interaction  and  affection  had  formed 
and  I  was  stuck  with  them  and  their  peculiar 
passion.  At  first,  I  teased  them  with  gentle  wit 
and  ironic  inquiry.  But  in  time  I  developed 
genuine  curiosity  about  why  these  vital,  intel- 
ligent, and  otherwise  normal  people  would  drive 
four  hours  to  a  sewer  pond  where  a  Red  Phala- 
rope  was  said  to  be  feeding,  or  fly  to  the  Yuca- 
tan on  the  off-chance  of  finding  a  Turquoise- 
browed  Motmot  perched  in  the  Mayan  ruins. 

Many  birders — "Don't  call  us  birdwatchers" 
— trace  their  fascination  with  avian  life  to  early 
childhood  and  admit  to  a  certain  nonrational 
quality  about  the  whole  enterprise.  Ben  Feltner, 
a  Houstonian  who  serves  as  a  professional  guide 
for  individual  and  group  birding  tours,  is  typ- 
ical when  he  says,  "I  just  like  to  see  what  birds 
are  doing.  My  earliest  memories  were  of  birds. 
Watching  birds  has  been  the  one  consuming 
thing  of  my  life.  It  is  almost  a  disease." 

When  pressed,  however,  most  veteran  birders 
can  provide  plausible  justifications  for  their  odd 
pursuit.  Victor  Emanuel,  a  prominent  Texas 
birder,  recalls  "standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  having  a  strong  urge  to 
jump,  to  involve  myself  with  the  canyon.  Just 
at  that  moment,  a  Clark's  Nutcracker  jumped 
out  of  its  nest  and  flew  into  the  canyon.  How 


could  anyone  not  envy  that  ability?'^! 
birds,  of  course,  are  strikingly  beautifi  h 
just  peacocks  and  parrots  and  cardini 
hundreds  of  species  that  good  binocuhl 
transform  from  little  gray  blobs  into  stLj 
sharply  delineated  patterns  of  yellow  a| 
and  blue  and  black.  Others  are  intrinsic* 
teresting  to  watch,  evidence  perhaps  th,£ 
not  only  exists  but  likes  amusement  parkijl 
ing  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  relate* 
environment  at  a  level  difficult  for  rnojl 
dwellers.  A  good  birder  notices  what  kl 
bushes  or  trees  are  in  an  area,  whether  tin 
is  fresh  or  brackish,  how  fast  the  wind  ii 
ing,  and  what  the  weather  is  going  to 
next  day. 

But  for  a  growing  number  of  intensely 
enthusiasts,  freedom,  aesthetics,  and  el 
ment  run  a  poor  second  to  sport.  It  has  1 
sport-birders  who  have  most  resisted 
"birdwatcher."  Ben  Feltner  explains 
term  has  bad  connotations.  When  you  tl 
birdwatching,  you  think  of  little  old  ladii 
ing  and  aahing  over  a  Vermilion  Flycat< 
don't  have  anything  against  that,  but  that 
not  what  we  are  doing."  What  they  are 
does,  in  fact,  share  a  number  of  the  ei 
features  of  the  more  established  sports 
of  a  predatory  bent,  birding  offers  all  tin 
sures  of  hunting — rising  early,  wading  tl 
swamps,  sitting  in  bogs  for  long  period 
fending  off  the  attacks  of  insects  and  repl 
without  the  disadvantages  of  being  restric 
a  bag  limit  on  a  small  number  of  species 
stigma  attached  to  blood  sport.  Like  ski 
scuba  diving  or  canoeing,  it  can  be  gruelir 
sometimes  dangerous;  like  golf,  it  can  be  j 
on  a  variety  of  courses  in  a  knockabout  or 
ly  disciplined  manner.  It  can  be  done  indiv 
ly  or  in  teams.  And  like  the  crown  jei 
sports.  ( I  mean  baseball,  of  course ) ,  it 
boundless  possibilities  for  keeping  recon 


or 


The  great  bird  count 

ST-known  event  in  competitive  bird- 
the  annual  Christmas  Count,  in  which 

0  nrders  all  over  America  enumerate  all 
ei  s  they  can  find  within  a  circle  fifteen 

diameter.  Although  the  Christmas 
hich  in  1900  involved  26  persons,  and 
tf.ver  15,000,  in  more  than  1,000  dif- 
1ms)  operate  under  the  Audubon  So- 

■  society  has  tended  in  recent  years  to 
lize  the  sporting  aspects  of  birding  in 
m  broader  ecological  concerns.  Today, 

hot-blooded  competitors  have  flocked 
year-old  American  Birding  Associa- 
te [quartered  in  Austin,  Texas, 
p  t  birding,  as  encouraged  by  the  ABA, 
Iged  by  the  size  and  quality  of  one's 
jally  all  birders  keep  a  "life  list"  of 
J:cies  they  have  ever  seen.  The  best  list 

1  Id  belongs  to  Stuart  Keith  of  the  Amer- 
flpum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 

■  has  birded  all  the  major  areas  of  the 

■  seen  over  5,000  of  the  approximately 
I)wn  species.  Obviously,  a  list  of  this 

■  ;  is  possible  only  for  the  idle  rich  or 

■  se  jobs  involve  extensive  travel.  Less 
| 'tan  birders  concentrate  more  on  the 

Ornithological  Union  (AOU)  check- 
including  the  United  States,  Canada, 
•  ted  islands)  and  regard  600  as  a  big- 

■  :,  or  on  individual  states:  a  mark  of 
1 1  is  required  to  merit  a  reputation  for 

■  oroughly  birded  a  given  state. 

I;  most  people  prefer  games  that  end 
l;y  do,  life  lists  do  not  fully  satisfy  the 
til  re  drive  of  many  birders.  For  them  the 
f  encouraged  other  types  of  contests, 
he  most  exciting  is  the  Big  Day,  in 
individual  or  party  tries  to  see  or  hear 
birds  as  possible  in  a  calendar  day. 
cessful  Big  Day,  a  group  must  cover 
ige  of  habitats,  arriving  at  each  at  the 
i|  time  of  day.  Dr.  James  Tucker,  found- 
I  ecutive  director  of  the  ABA,  and  the 
{  a  party  that  set  the  current  American 
229  species,  explains  that  "it  takes 
Duild  up  a  good  route  and  a  precise 
On  the  day  we  set  the  record  [April 


,  we  started  out  at  3:45  a.m.  in  down- 
iston.  We  identified  an  Ovenbird  by 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  only  one 
II  day.  From  there  we  went  to  some 
t  of  town  for  night  birds,  moved  north 
(ouston,  then  down  to  the  mud  flats  at 
and  along  the  coast  to  Rockport, 
p  birds  we  had  spotted  the  week  be- 
had  a  flat  tire  in  Rockport,  and  we 
attendant  if  he  could  plug  a  tire  while 
II  on.  He  said  he  could,  put  the  plug 
it  off,  and  we  got  away  in  less  than 


five  minutes.  From  Rockport  we  went  on  to  Cor- 
pus Christi,  south  through  the  King  Ranch, 
where  we  got  some  desert  birds,  then  finally 
wound  up  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  where  we 
picked  up  several  Mexican  birds,  and  at  9:30 
that  night  we  ended  with  the  barn  owl.  We  had 
driven  551  miles  in  eighteen  hours  of  solid, 
nonstop  birding.  We  even  did  all  our  eating  in 
the  car  while  we  were  driving.  It  takes  that  kind 
of  arduous  experience  to  make  a  Big  Day  really 
work." 

Even  the  most  fanatical  birders  seldom  at- 
tempt more  than  one  or  two  of  the  rigorous  Big 
Day  runs  a  year,  but  Tucker,  whose  indefati- 
gability  is  legend  among  his  colleagues,  has  de- 
vised an  even  more  killing  form  of  competition: 
"A  marathon  is  a  number  of  Big  Days  back  to 
back.  I  did  them  for  several  years  in  a  row,  but 
the  last  one  in  1971  cured  me.  On  five  successive 
days  we  birded  the  Valley,  the  Rockport  area, 
Houston,  Austin,  and  finally  wound  up  in  Big 
Bend  National  Park  in  far  West  Texas,  where 
we  backpacked  into  the  mountains.  That  night, 
after  five  days  of  all-out  birding  with  no  more 
than  two  or  three  hours'  sleep  a  night,  I  was 
totally  exhausted.  Then,  at  2:00  A.M.,  one  of 
the  other  two  guys  had  a  kidney-stone  attack. 
I  hiked  down  the  mountain  with  a  flashlight 
and  walked  four  miles  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  called  a  ranger.  He  and  I  walked  back  up 
and  carried  the  guy  down  on  our  shoulders, 
trading  off  down  the  mountain.  Then  we  drove 
100  miles  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  I  drove 
on  home  to  Austin,  another  500  miles.  It  was 
the  most  grueling,  exhausting  experience  I  have 
ever  had.  That  cured  me."  One  suspects,  how- 
ever, Tucker  has  experienced  not  a  cure  but  a 
temporary  remission;  in  the  next  breath  he  re- 
vealed plans  for  an  even  more  demanding  ex- 
ploit. Though  he  swore  me  to  secrecy,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  reveal  that  "it  would  be  great!  It 
would  be  unprecedentedV 


t~|fcucKER's  big  day  notwithstanding,  the  big- 
U  gest  birding  story  of  1973  was  the  race  be- 
tween Kenn  Kaufman  and  Floyd  Murdoch  to 
beat  the  American  Big  Year  record  of  626  spe- 
cies, set  by  Ted  Parker  in  1971.  Parker  him- 
self had  asserted  that  one  could  probably  see  at 
least  665  species  in  one  year  in  the  AOU  check- 
list area.  Members  of  the  birding  fraternity  all 
over  the  country  avidly  followed  the  Kaufman- 
Murdoch  contest,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic interest  in  seeing  a  record  broken,  but 
also  because  of  the  striking  differences  between 
Kaufman  and  Murdoch.  Murdoch  is  a  clean- 
shaven, short-haired  college  instructor  from 
Tennessee,  with  ample  resources  to  finance  a 
Big  Year  run.  Kaufman  is  a  bearded,  long- 
haired Kansas  high-school  dropout  with  no 
money.  While  Murdoch  drove  and  flew  about  the 


'Monkeys,  dogs, 
and  cats  are  too 
close  to  humans. 
And  you  can't 
really  have  any 
rapport  with  a 
plant.  But  birds 
are  just  right." 


James  Grashow 
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William  C.    country  in  comparative  comfort,  Kaufman  hitch- 
Martin     hiked  80,000  miles  and  kept  his  total  expenses 

i  ii  TtMF       for  the  year  under  ^1'000'  whicn  he  raised  Dy 

vll>    I  1ML  llN     borrowing,  cashing  in  life  insurance,  working 
<  D-Cl  CKOO-     briefly  as  a  fruit  picker,  and  selling  hlood  plas- 

LAND  ma"  ^e  8ameti  basic  nourishment  by  eating 
Friskies  and  other  pet  foods — "People  laugh  at 
that,  but  it's  like  laughing  at  Washington's 
troops  going  ban-foot  in  the  snow" — and  sped 
himself  along  by  drinking  deeply  of  the  bottom- 
less cups  of  coffee  available  at  twenty-four-hour 
restaurants.  He  was  mugged,  jailed  for  hitch- 
hiking, and,  while  birding  with  Murdoch,  trapped 
in  a  fierce  storm  in  the  Tortugas.  Kaufman  slept 
outdoors  in  sub-zero  weather  in  Alaska,  protect- 
ing himself  from  the  cold  by  crawling  in  holes  in 
the  rocks  and  pulling  his  pack  in  on  top  of  him- 
self like  a  trap-door  spider.  Finally,  on  the  Free- 
port,  Texas,  Christmas  Count  in  December,  he 
was  swept  off  a  jetty  by  a  huge  wave  and  came 
dangerously  close  to  drowning. 

Because  of  recent  changes  in  the  AOU  check- 
list and  slight  differences  in  the  areas  allowable 
under  AOU  and  ABA  rules,  the  contest  ended 
in  perhaps  as  satisfying  a  denouement  as  possi- 
ble. According  to  the  ABA  list,  Murdoch  was 
the  winner  with  670  species  to  Kaufman's  666. 
but  the  AOl  area  includes  Baja  California, 
where  Kaufman  found  five  species  to  run  his 
AOU  total  to  671.  Both  Murdoch  and  Kauf- 
man can.  then-fort',  claim  with  some  legitimacy 
to  be  the  new  American  champion.  Although 
both  men  approached  their  Big  Year  in  the 
spirit  of  "anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
to  excess,"  they  admit  they  were  pretty  well 
burned  out  by  October  but  kept  going  primarily 
because  of  the  vicarious  enjoyment  others  were 
getting  from  their  struggle.  Neither  seems  inter- 
ested  in  repeating  the  feat;  Murdoch  flatly  states 
he  will  never  work  on  a  big  list  again.  Still,  he 
notes  that  Peter  Alden's  single-year  record  of 
over  2.000  birds  for  the  world  would  be  quite  a 
challenge — /'/  he  were  interested  in  another  Big 
^  ear. 

As  part  of  its  attempt  to  gain  recognition  for 
hireling  as  a  legitimate  sport,  the  ABA  has  es- 
tablished rules  for  the  various  types  of  compe- 
tition. The  basic  rule  is  that,  to  be  counted,  a 
bird  must  be  "wild  and  unrestrained";  one  can- 
not pad  one's  list  by  making  a  tour  through  the 
birdhouse  at  the  local  zoo.  Other  rules  govern 
territory  and  the  conduct  of  specific  types  of 
competition.  For  example,  a  bird  seen  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  cannot  be 
counted  unless  it  flies  across  into  U.S.  territory 
while  being  watched.  A  Big  Day  team  should 
contain  no  more  than  six  members,  who  must 
ride  in  a  single  vehicle  and  remain  within  con- 
versational distance  of  one  another. 

Such  rules,  of  course,  are  virtually  impossible 
to  enforce.  "This  is  a  real  problem,"  Tucker  ad- 
mits. "There  is  no  way  to  be  absolutely  sure. 


I: 


We  have  to  rely  on  a  kind  of  frati 
ment  that  people  will  be  honest.  Bui  \m 
controls.  If  a  person  claims  he  has  seei a 
but  can  never  show  them  to  anyboc 
if  he  cannot  demonstrate  his  expertii 
the  company  of  people  of  known  quali  . 
a  reputation  pretty  fast  for  not  rea 
seen  the  birds  he  claims."  Ben  Feltn. 
"There  is  no  way  to  certify  birding  re 
you  earn  a  reputation  pretty  soon 
are  doing  it  or  you  are  not  doing  it, 
seem  to  know." 

This  uncertainty  vexes  Noel  PetJ 
Houston  postal  worker  who  ranks  as  «  e 
purists  of  the  pure,  but  it  has  not  di  )uh 
him.  Pettingell  is  a  man  obsessed  wit' 
of  all  sorts,  a  man  whose  ultimate  desir 
"Birding"  ensconced  between  "Billis 
"Bobsledding"  in  the  Guinness  Book 
Records.  He  is  the  unofficial  statistics 
ABA  and  publishes  an  occasional  sui' 
birding  records  called  The  Pettingel 
He  keeps  track  not  only  of  new  mar 
major  categories  of  competition  but  o: 
formation  as  most  species  photogr; 
North  America  (650),  most  species  se 
smallest  an  a  in  a  single  day  I  112,  s 
100  square  feet),  and  most  species  se 
as  distinguished  from  in,  one's  own  -| 
(  92  I .  Pettingell  admits  he  is  a  compuls 
but  he  defends  his  records  with  phil< 
seriousness.  "Just  as  bowlers  and  go 
their  scorecards  as  a  measure  of  abilit) 
respective  sports,"  he  said,  "having  ( if 
totals  published  gives  a  birder  a  senseW 
vidua!  satisfaction,  importance,  and  acc  $ 
ment  as  a  competitor  in  a  unique  spom 
tivity  that  he  or  she  may  be  unable  to  ;lf 
in  any  other  aspect  of  his  or  her  life."  W 

Giving  ti 


ID 


espite  its  vitality,  the  ABA  and* 
losophy  are  not  without  detractors.  ft 
them  is  Dr.  Sidney  Gauthreaux,  an  ornil 
in  Clemson  University's  Department  of  / 
"I  love  birds  for  the  mystery,"  he  said 
trying  to  gain  a  basic  understanding  of 
nature  works,  by  looking  in  through 
started  off  as  a  lister,  but  I  gave  it  up  wb 
more  concerned  with  finding  things  to  ad 
list  than  with  finding  answers  to  question 
birds.  I  resent  people  who  make  lists 
many  birds  they  have  seen  between 
and  the  barbershop  or  how  many  they  ha 
on  a  wire.  I  actually  knew  a  guy  with  a  w 
before  long,  he  will  probably  have  a  Hi 
'Birds  Hovering  Near  Wires.' ' 

Besentment   toward   listers  is  perh 
where  stronger  than  in  England,  where 
known  as  twitchers  for  their  habit  of  "tw 
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0  i  a  bird.  According  to  James  Wolsten- 
a  ident  who  spent  the  first  half  of  1974 
ie    America  before  entering  Cambridge 

j  I,  most  twitchers  are  "young  people 
Jon  who  wear  their  hair  tied  back  in 
idbands  and  walk  around  in  bare  feet. 
;reat  antipathy  between  the  pro-  and 
ing    factions.    Some  traditionalists 
go  twenty  miles  to  see  a  bird  they 
en — they  are  not  twitchers.  The  typi- 
ng birdwatcher,  unlike  the  ABA  people, 
'er  publish  in  a  magazine  that  he  be- 
he  600  Club.  We  are  just  not  on  to 
of  thing.  Some  people  think  that  if 
know  your  life  list,  you  are  not  really 
cher  but  more  of  a  stamp  collector  or 
ter,  or  something  like  that." 
lcroft,  who  classifies  himself  as  a  cross 
the  traditional  birdwatcher  and  the 
admires  the  zeal  of  the  latter  but  con- 
traditionalists  have  a  legitimate  cora- 
ieeing  a  new  bird  is  so  important  to 
tchers  that  they   sometimes  charge 
Ids  and  destroy  them,  so  that  in  some 
i  farmers  have  signs  up  that  say  'no 
:hers,'    'birdwatchers    not  wel- 
;o  home,  birdwatchers' — that  sort 
And  the  wardens  at  the  reserves  hate 
ause  some  of  them  will  do  anything 
)ird,  and  that  can  become  an  ecologi- 
.  Take  the  Swainson's  Warbler,  which 
Maryland,  where  it  is  quite  scarce. 

1  jar  it  is  driven  out  of  its  optimum  ter- 
fl  birders  with  tape  recordings  of  the 
if 's  song.  These  people  want  to  draw  the 
>|but  the  birds  hear  all  these  other  males 
Miinging  so  much  and  they  move  further 
Q  the  swamp,  which  is  not  the  best  hab- 
oihem.  The  optimum  habitat  in  that  re- 
ia  eld  by  tape  recorders." 

el  vision  of  birders  into  listers  and  non- 
w"  traditionalists  and  twitchers  is,  of 
et)o  simple.  The  lure  of  the  list  may  lead 

■  slight  aesthetics  and  ornithological  sci- 
iirvor  of  raw  competition,  but  to  become 

■  tent  lister  one  must  accumulate  an 

■  5  amount  of  information  about  birds 
Bands  appear  where  and  when;  how  to 
ma  when  they  are  there;  how  to  recog- 

■  n  at  rest,  in  flight,  or  by  their  calls; 
1  to  distinguish  them  from  birds  whose 
Isrence  may  be  a  slightly  longer  bill  or 
l?ye  ring  or  three  tiny  bars  on  the  tail. 
I  ikely  that  anyone  without  an  uncom- 
l^rest  in  birds  would  go  to  the  trouble 
mr  such  details  simply  for  the  sake  of  a 

ft,  a  dedicated  lister  may  have  little  in- 
J  matching  his  list  against  that  of  any- 
I  Arlie  McKay,  who  is  Noel  Pettingell's 
|:as  peer  at  keeping  meticulous  records 
l»  has  spent  much  of  the  last  seventy- 


six  years  looking  at  birds,  has  shown  a  remark- 
able lack  of  concern  for  competition.  "That  is 
just  not  my  hobby,"  he  explained.  "My  hobby 
is  to  keep  a  list  for  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Cove  area,  the  part  of  Chambers  County 
west  of  the  Trinity  River.  I  commenced  to  keep 
records  on  September  5,  1934.  Since  then  I 
have  kept  a  daily  record  of  every  bird  I  have 
seen  for  forty  years."  McKay  means  every  bird, 
every  day.  At  regular  intervals,  he  has  summar- 
ized his  records  and  transferred  them  onto  a 
1938  election  tabulation  form  that  he  converted 
for  the  purpose.  The  master  list  stops  in  1970  be- 
cause the  form  had  spaces  for  only  thirty-two 
years.  McKay  had  foreseen  this  and  had  picked 
up  two  of  the  poll  lists,  but  "it  takes  a  good 
bit  of  work  to  set  one  up,  and  I  kept  postponing 
it  until  it  got  to  be  too  big  a  problem.  Now  my 
eyesight  is  so  bad  I  probably  never  will  fill  it 
out."  But  just  in  case,  he  still  faithfully  records 
every  bird  he  sees.  "I  have  to.  If  I  didn't  write 
it  down,  I  might  not  remember  when  I  saw  it 
and  I  couldn't  fill  it  in  on  my  big  sheet.  If  you 
know  why  people  collect  stamps  or  things  like 
that,  why.  you  will  understand." 


ew  serious  birders  are  as  concerned  with 
|j  competition  as  Jim  Tucker  and  Noel  Pettin- 
gell  or  as  unconcerned  with  the  bird  life  beyond 
walking  distance  from  their  homes  as  Arlie  Mc- 
Kay, but  they  hold  a  great  deal  in  common. 
They  have  no  secret  handshakes,  yet  their  sense 
of  fraternity  is  real  enough.  Few  things  seem 
to  please  them  more  than  sharing  a  bird  with  a 
friend.  Their  magazines  publish  the  names  of 
people  all  over  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
serve  as  unpaid  guides  for  visiting  birders.  A 
new  bird  in  town  quickly  becomes  the  subject 
of  extensive  telephone  conversation,  complete 
with  details  on  how  to  find  it  that  are  accurate 
to  a  degree  astounding  to  the  neophyte  who 
imagined  the  birds  themselves  had  only  the 
roughest  notion  as  to  how  they  would  spend 
their  day.  When  birders  meet,  they  say  things 
like,  "I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I've  seen  you 
since  we  got  Ross's  Goose  at  the  Anahuac  Ref- 
uge. No,  I  take  that  back.  It  was  when  we  saw 
the  last  of  the  Brown  Pelicans  off  Galveston." 

Among  Texas  birders,  the  surest  sign  that  one 
has  been  fully  accepted  into  the  inner  circles 
is  the  taking  of  a  bird  name.  Not  a  joke  name 
like  the  Bleary-eyed  Bald  Ego  or  the  Garbled 
Nitwit,  but  the  name  of  an  actual  bird,  assigned 
because  of  some  real  or  imagined  connection 
with  its  owner.  Ben  Feltner,  for  example,  is  the 
Blue  Jay  because  jays  are  his  favorite  birds. 
Victor  Emanuel  is  the  Hooded  Warbler  because 
of  his  slight  size  and  high  metabolism.  Noel 
Pettingell's  repetitiveness  has  earned  him  the 
title  of  Whippoorwill.  This  practice  was  begun 
by  Edgar  Kincaid,  an  eccentric  scholar  who 


"Serious  birders 
have  no  secret 
handshakes,  yet 
their  sense 
of  fraternity  is 
real  enough. 
Few  things 
seem  to  please 
them  more  than 
sharing  a  bird 
with  a  friend." 
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roosts  in  the  basement  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Press,  where  he  has  finally  completed  the 
thirteen-year  task  of  updating  and  editing  Harry 
Church  Oberholzer's  3.2-million-word  manu- 
script for  The  Bird  Life  of  Texas.  Kincaid  i-  a 
confirmed  misanthrope  who  would  prefer  a 
world  that  resembled  Aristophanes'  Cloud-cuck- 
oo-land, a  Utopia  of,  by,  and  for  the  birds.  In 
such  a  world,  his  choice  for  Secretary  of  Law 
and  Order  would  undoubtedly  be  his  own  name- 
sake, the  Great  Cassowary.  "Humans  have  killed 
off  birds  by  the  millions,  even  billions,  either 
for  food  or  just  by  poisoning  them.  That  is 
all  so  one-sided.  The  cassowary  has  three  toes, 
and  the  middle  one  is  long  and  sharp  like  a 
dagger.  In  Australia  some  of  the  natives  try 
to  keep  the  birds  as  pets,  and  sometimes,  if 
they  get  too  familiar,  the  cassowary  will  jump 
forward  and  rake  down  with  these  sharp  claws 
and  rip  open  their  bellies,  and  their  intestines 
jusl  plop  out  on  the  ground.  It  still  doesn't 
even  the  score,  but  the  cassowary  at  least  gets 
back  in  a  small  way  for  the  horrible  crimes 
people  have  committed  against  birds." 

Given  his  hostility  to  Homo  sapiens,  Kin- 
caid's  decision  to  bestow  a  bird  name  on  an  ac- 
quaintance ranks  as  a  great  compliment.  "Birds 
are  the  highest  form  of  life,"  he  insisted.  "They 
are  the  most  alive.  The  normal  temperature  of 
a  hummingbird  or  a  swift  is  108.  If  it  gets  ex- 
cited, it  runs  up  to  109  or  110.  That's  really 
living.  Also,  birds  are  just  the  right  distance 
away  from  people,  biologically.  Monkeys,  or 
even  dogs  or  cats,  are  too  close  to  us  humans, 
with  all  our  Watergates  and  our  monstrous 
crimes.  And  even  though  it  is  growing  and  all 
that,  you  can't  really  have  any  rapport  with  a 
plant.  But  birds  are  just  right." 


r\  fter  tagging  along  on  a  Christmas  Count 
l+\  and  spending  several  days  of  apprentice 
birding  in  the  Yucatan,  I  managed  to  convince 
my  friends  that  my  interest  was  sincere,  and 
wangled  an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Texas  Ornithological  Society,  in 
Beaumont.  Finally,  I  would  get  a  good  long 
look  at  birders  in  their  natural  habitat. 

We  gathered  early  in  the  morning  at  a  local 
motel  whose  manager  said  he  had  seldom  been 
host  to  a  less  raucous  group  of  conventioneers. 
As  we  stood  around  squinting  into  the  morning 
sun,  I  observed  that  most  birders  are  not  ob- 
sessed with  style.  In  general — there  were,  of 
course,  notable  exceptions — their  appearance 
ran  to  "sensible."  The  women  wore  rubber 
boots,  blue  sneakers  with  green  socks,  brown 
oxfords  with  thin  white  socks,  shapeless  jeans, 
forgettable  shirts,  and  caps  or  large  straw  hats. 
Hairstyles  were  plain,  with  a  preference  among 
older  women  for  the  shingled  look  that  goes 
with  the  watch  turned  to  the  inside  of  the  wrist. 
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The  men  seemed  to  favor  khaki  trdl 
plaid  shirts  or  jump  suits — red  jump 
jump  suits,  green  jump  suits,  tan  jum 
with  pockets  large  enough  to  hold  R 
Peterson's  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
Most  wore  caps,  but  left  the  bills  flat 
shape  them  the  way  a  baseball  pla 
Still,  they  displayed  an  odd  sort  of 
They  were  hardy  men,  built  for  the 
They  did  not  walk  with  the  smooth  g 
who  played  conventional  sports  as  y 
they  looked  as  if  they  could  walk  fon 

On  the  first  two  mornings,  we  visit 
and  mud  flats  in  search  of  shorebirds. 
group  split  into  two  sections  and  one 
piled  straightway  into  the  water,  I  fa; 
self  to  Sidney  Gauthreaux,  who  h 
higher  ground  with  the  observation  i 
garded  it  a  matter  of  skill  to  see  wha 
find  without  getting  wet.  Gauthreai 
ideal  companion.  A  natural  teacher 
time  to  explain  things  to  the  intell 
norant,  he  was  not  above  turning  asid 
path  to  avoid  confrontation  with  an 
ing  incompetent.  "Stay  away  from  p 
too  many  bird-club  patches  on  thei 
he  cautioned,  "especially  when  they  } 
on  their  caps."  He  also  introduced 
joys  and  ploys  of  birdmanship.  At  a 
el,  birdmanship  may  amount  to  not! 
than  wandering  off  from  a  group  anc, 
to  have  sighted  a  rare  bird  while 
looked  at  starlings  and  grackles.  Mo 
ticated  and  gutsy  birders  sometimes 
fident  assertions  unlikely  to  be  challe 
as  distinguishing  between  the  sounds 
flying  overhead  at  night  or,  at  the 
flock  of  several  virtually  identical 
calling  attention  to  "the  Dunlin  abo 
of  the  way  from  the  front." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Smith 
small  patch  of  trees  at  High  Island, 
ty-five  miles  east  of  Galveston.  The 
ings  had  been  timed  to  coincide  with 
migration,  a  six-week  period  during 
lions  of  birds  migrate  from  as  far 
South  America  all  the  way  to  the  Mid 
tic  states  and  New  England.  Smith 
one  of  the  first  patches  of  greenery 
see  as  they  fly  in  from  over  the  gul 
most  fly  farther  inland,  a  small  pro 
perhaps  one-tenth  of  1  percent — will  s 
making  High  Island  an  excellent  bir 
tion.  On  days  when  the  migrants  hav< 
tered  rain  or  strong  wind  resistance 
a  much  higher  percentage  drop  into  t 
lands  exhausted,  to  rest  and  bathe 
small  ponds  before  continuing  the  journ 

Until  they  start  to  drop,  the  birds  c 
seen  flying  overhead,  even  with  the  ai 
oculars,  because  they  fly  at  heights  in 
a  mile.  Professor  Gauthreaux,  a  leadir, 
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ebrate  250  years  of  French  win 
making  history  with  B&G. 


Barton  ft  Guestier,  1725-1975. 
Two  hundred  arid  fifty  years  of 
nurturing  and  producing  superb 
reds,  whites  and  roses  in  the  finest 
French  wine-making  tradition. 

A  iVadition  that  means  more 
than  just  importing.  Procuring, 
aging  fend  bottling  are  under  out 
supervision  as  wejj. 


In  these  2S()  years,  we've  created 
an  impeccable  reputation  for 
the  best  of  the  great  French  wines. 
It's  a  reputation  you  can  depend 
on  when  you  choose  great  French 
wine  by  the  label. 
And  that's  something 
worth  celebrating. 
With  B&G.  A  . 


M 


I* 


BARTON  &  GUESTIER 


36  fine  wines  in  one  fine  family.  Imported  by  Browne  Vintners  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  San  Francisco,  CA. 


rulf  migration,  has  demonstrated  that 
rents  are  a  major  factor  in  the  distri- 
small  birds,  and  that  they  fly  at  such 
ecause  that  is  where  they  find  the  wind 
that  will  take  them  where  they  want 
Over  the  eons  that  warblers  have  been 
g,"  he  observes,  "they  have  been  tak- 
path  of  least  resistance.  If  you  are  a 
weighing  less  than  twenty-five  grams 
i  to  fly  more  than  2,000  miles,  why 
wind?"  From  time  to  time,  Gauthreaux 
eer  into  the  sky  with  his  binoculars, 
;le  out  a  tiny  dot  plunging  to  earth  like 
lailstone.  "It's  a  catbird,  and  it's  going 
in  close  to  us."  A  few  moments  later, 
vould  become  a  bird,  and,  as  it  braked 
d  landed  in  a  nearby  tree,  the  bird 
:come  a  catbird.  I  have  finally  learned 
guish  the  silhouettes  of  a  number  of 
Tds,  but  I  seriously  doubt  I  shall  ever 

0  determine  the  difference  between  the 
catbird  and  the  dot  of  an  Indigo  Bun- 
,000  feet. 

nal  day  was  to  have  been  the  most  ex- 
ad  would,  I  was  certain,  serve  as  the 
ocus  for  my  story.  Victor  Emanuel  and 
tingell  had  assembled  a  team  whose  oth- 
ers were  Fred  Collins,  Dan  Hardy,  and 
:Henry,  and  we  were  going  after  Jim 

Big  Day  record.  But  the  high  winds 
:  us  at  5:30  Sunday  morning  made  it 

did  not  have  a  chance.  We  saw  some 
Is,  and  Noel  almost  broke  his  one-day 
:ker  record,  but  we  fell  fifty  species 
the  mark  Tucker's  party  had  set. 
ayed  out  the  string,  but,  with  the  record 
•ach,  discipline  broke  down  and  a  giddy 
on  set  in.  As  we  headed  back  to  Houston 
panions  turned  from  talking  about  what 
ave  been  to  what  yet  may  be.  Some  day, 
ckoned,  the  major  Christmas  Counts 
ie  for  the  services  of  highly  paid  pro- 
s,  and  perhaps  a  team  that  finished  last 
year's  count  could  draft  a  Kenn  Kauf- 
a  Floyd  Murdoch  to  help  them  the  next 
ore  militant  birders  would  become  an- 
n  sportswriters  called  them  by  their  giv- 
ps  instead  of  the  White-winged  Dove  or 
union  Potoo.  Eventually,  a  special  tele- 
•hannel  would  be  dedicated  solely  to 
"When  someone  reported  a  bird,"  Vic- 
asized,  "the  station  would  punch  a  but- 

1  a  tape  would  come  up,  presenting  a 
ory  of  the  bird,  with  all  the  details  about 
s  sightings.  By  this  time,  a  mobile  crew 
;et  to  the  site  and  interview  people  who 
n  the  bird.  Then  the  bird  itself  would 
m  live  on  the  screen. 

I,"  Noel  exulted,  "we  could  set  up  a  cat- 
f  people  who  had  seen  the  most  species 
on  their  TV  screen  without  leaving  their 
irs.  Wouldn't  that  be  tremendous?"  □ 


ON  THE  WAGON 
by  Patricia  Goedicke 

With  the  diffidence  of  a  whip 

Ill-used,  or  never 

Or  only  against  herself 

Her  voice  is  a  beehive, 

Her  skin  is  made  of  rice  paper 

The  color  of  sandy  apricots. 

Thin  as  a  toothpick  or  a  straw, 
Having  decided  she  was  Evil 

Painfully,  at  thirteen,  she  left  home, 
Then  drilled  around  the  world 
Picking  up  whatever  she  could  find, 

But  behind  her  whalebone  family's  back 
She  developed  her  own  spine: 

After  hundreds  of  years  on  the  bottle  she  stopped 
Stone-cold,  she  climbed  out  of  the  mud 
Entirely  on  her  own,  but  now 

Everything  is  too  dry 

She  says  to  herself,  dangerously 

The  whip  coiled  in  the  corner 
Twitches  secretly,  in  the  dust 

She  feels  like  an  empty  cornhusk 
Though  she  is  not,  ever: 

With  spices  from  the  Orient,  with  red  pepper 
And  salty  nasturtiums  at  the  core 

She  turns  herself  into  a  book: 
Bitter  as  black  coffee  but  brilliant, 
Scribbled  all  over  with  fine  print 

Her  hair  is  like  dried  honey, 
Her  children  are  plump  as  apples 

And  she  broods  over  them 
Like  a  squirrel 

She  feeds  them  rich  blond  raisins 
From  her  store. 


Today,  just  adding  a  few  buttons  1 
won't  meet  the  telephone  needs  of  small  business  I 


The  people  of  the  Bell  System 
wanted  to  give  small  businesses 
a  phone  system  with  big  business 
service,  without  making  the 
treasurer  cry. 

Which  meant  more  than 
adding  a  button  or  two  on  a 
business  phone.  So  the  people 
of  Western  Electric  got  together  with 
Bell  Labs  to  build  a  new  family  of 
economical  key  telephone  systems. 

Western  Electric  engineers  applied 
what  they  knew  about  modular  design 
to  these  systems. 

So  adding  a  new  feature  is  a  simple 


matterof  plugging  ina  new  circuit  board. 

All  of  which  resulted  in  some 
pretty  useful  features.  For  instance: 
now  a  person  in  a  small  business  can 
set  up  conference  calls  at  the  touch 
of  a  button.  Incoming  calls  can  be 
announced  through  a  speaker  built 


Western  Electric 


nto  each  desk  phone,  ev 
when  that  phone's  beinc 
If  no  one's  there,  a 
stays  lit  to  indicate  a  w; 
message.  Or  someone 
paged  through  wall  sp< 
around  the  office.  And  v 
that's  being  done,  the  call' 
hold  can  be  listening  to  musi 
Built  for  your  Bell  Teleph' 
Company  by  the  people  of 
Western  Electric,  these  key 
telephone  systems  are  alread. 
doing  a  lot  to  help  small  busii 
manage  their  business  better 


We  make  things  that  bring  people  closer. 


BOOKS 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  DOLLAR 


BYERY  OF 
1SEA 

ael  M.  Mooney 

:overy  of  the  Sea,  by  J.  H. 
ial,  $20. 

opean  Discovery  of  Amer- 
e  Southern  Voyages,  by 
iliot  Morison.  Oxford  Uni- 
Press,  $17.50;  with  The 
i  Voyages,  boxed,  $35. 

rteen  hundred  ninety-two, 
)  from  Italie 

up  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
shed  for  ships  and  tally. 

°w  the  world  was  round-o, 
hat  it  could  be  found-o. 
lavigating,  fornicating, 
(  a  bitch,  Columb-o. 

nt  up  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sked  for  ships  and  cargo, 
■d,  "I'll  be  a  son  of  a  bitch 
idont  bring  back  Chicago." 

ew  the  world  was  round-o, 
rat  it  could  be  found-o. 
fat) 

— from  a  watch  song, 
best  sung  low 
,the  long  night  of  the  trades 


Farmboys,  ribbon  clerks,  barkeeps 
— all  landlubbers — imagine,  at  first, 
they  understand  the  necessity  for  pro- 
fanity and  patience;  but  they  are 
likely  to  be  confused  by  the  Virgin 
— or  virgins,  if  that  is  how  they 
speak.  The  notion  is  too  elusive,  too 
subtle.  Lacking  experience  of  its 
practical  effects,  landlubbers  shrug  it 
off,  just  as  they  do  other  mysteries 
of  the  sea,  and  account  for  the  dis- 
tant look  in  the  mariner's  eye  by 
some  landmark  he  sees  over  the  ho- 
rizon. Fortunately,  we  have  at  hand 
two  mature  historians,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Parry  and  Adm.  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  to  explain. 


BOTH  morison  and  parry  inves- 
tigate the  geography  of  the  sea, 
but  with  different  sensibilities.  Both 
pursue  the  question  of  how  discov- 
eries are  made,  but  each  uses  a  dif- 
ferent historical  method.  Both  cross 
the  extraordinary  boundary  between 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
with  Columbus;  both  examine  the  im- 
plications of  the  world  being  round; 
and  both  trace  Magellan's  incredible 
voyage.  Professor  Parry  concludes, 
"The  discovery  of  the  sea  was  among 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world." 

Admiral  Morison  agrees,  certainly, 
but  casts  off  again  immediately,  lay- 
ing down  courses  on  the  charts — to 
Bermuda,  following  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
to  the  river  Plate,  sailing  with  Drake 

Michael  M.  Mooney  estimates  he  has  sailed 
10,000  nautical  miles  over  blue-water  bottom. 
His  book  George  Catlin  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  will  be  published  by  Clarkson 
N.  Potter  in  the  spring. 


past  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay,  then  buccaneering,  then  passing 
capes  until  Drake  lighters  off  his 
gold  in  the  Thames  for  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Morison  concludes:  "To  the 
people  of  this  New  World,  pagans 
expecting  short  and  brutish  lives, 
void  of  hope  for  any  future,  had 
come  the  Christian  vision  of  a  merci- 
ful God  and  a  glorious  Heaven.  And 
from  the  decks  of  ships  traversing 
the  two  great  oceans  and  exploring 
the  distant  verges  of  the  earth,  pray- 
ers arose  like  clouds  of  incense  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  Mary,  Queen 
of  the  Sea."  Morison  wonders  what 
made  the  discoverers  do  it,  and  says, 
"I  wish  I  knew." 

Professor  Parry  uses  the  methods 
of  scientific  history  to  trace  the  fac- 
tors deductively  necessary.  "The  en- 
terprise demanded,  obviously,  im- 
mense optimism,  determination  and 
courage."  He  explains  the  need  for 
a  reliable  ship,  the  cross-fertilization 
between  Mediterranean  and  North- 
ern hull  designs  and  rigs,  the  growth 
in  knowledge  of  pilotage,  in  com- 
passes and  charts,  in  the  techniques 
of  dead  reckoning  and  latitude  sail- 
ing. He  examines  in  detail  what  the 
Arabs  knew,  and  the  Chinese;  what 
the  academicians  understood  and 
preserved;  the  effects  of  Ottoman 
trade,  of  Italian  banking  organiza- 
tion, of  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople;  he 
analyzes  the  patterns  of  the  winds. 
Deductively,  we  can  see  how  each 
factor  was  necessary.  Parry  delights 
precisely  because  his  work  is  so  care- 
ful, so  orderly,  so  exact — like  a  pi- 
lot's instructions  for  entering  New- 
port on  a  fair  tide. 


HOOKS  

And  yet,  Isabella  approved  Co- 
lumbus's project  against  the  advice 
of  her  learned  board  of  maritime 
commissioners.  In  fact,  their  esti- 
rnates  of  the  world's  circumference 
were  more  accurate  than  those  of 
Columbus,  and  if  Columbus's  desti- 
nation was  the  Indies,  he  went  the 
wrong  way.  When  he  arrived  in  the 
Bahamas,  he  misunderstood  where 
he  was.  To  get  home  he  had  to  sail 
from  where  he  was  not.  Then,  de- 
spite storms  that  blew  him  off  a 
course  he  had  no  means  to  calculate, 
he  nevertheless  made  a  perfect  land- 
fall at  the  TagUS.  After  giving  thanks 
at  a  shrine  to  the  Virgin,  he  report- 
ed to  Isabella  where  he  had  not  been, 
and  she  was  grateful  for  the  news, 
because  it  proved  her  sagacity.  Co- 
lumbus had  appealed,  she  said,  to  her 
imagination.  The  certitudes  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  back  in  one  straight  Mercator 
line  to  the  foolishness  of  a  queen  and 
the  errors  of  a  navigator. 


li  r  e  are  left  with  the  impres- 
T  Tsion  that  the  deductions  of  sci- 
entific history  leave  something  out  of 
their  objective  account,  as  if  we  had 


been  given  a  lesson  in  anatomy,  and 
having  dissected  a  virgin's  corpse, 
were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  rhythm 
of  her  movement. 

But  not  with  Morison.  Each  of  his 
chapters  is  a  saga  of  the  sea.  The 
anchor  is  weighed,  land  falls  low  on 
the  horizon  astern,  the  watches  are 
set,  the  canvas  strains,  and  'fore 
the  mast  the  crew  falls  into  a  discus- 
sion, from  considerable  evidence,  of 
the  captain's  qualifications.  Morison's 
method  is  to  take  each  captain  and 
follow  his  course  right  off  the  edge 
of  the  chart.  Homer  did  no  different. 

Morison  himself  sails  down  Co- 
lumbian rhumb  lines  and  reports 
what  not  only  Columbus,  but  a  mar- 
iner today  can  see.  Morison  goes 
with  Magellan  through  the  terrible 
straits,  identifies  the  flowers  on  the 
shore,  fixes  the  latitudes  exactly,  to 
the  minute,  notes  which  bottoms  will 
hold  an  anchor,  and  at  what  fathom, 
picks  berries  upland  from  the  beach 
of  a  ghosted  shore.  Morison  sails 
past  San  Francisco  Bay,  just  as 
Drake  did,  showing  that  it  is  an 
easy  bay  for  a  navigator  to  miss. 
With  Morison,  as  with  Homer,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  each  ad- 
venture, and  therefore  we  can  more 


"Before  Duraflame,  we'd  learned 
to  live  without  fires  because 
we  couldn't  live  with  the  mess!' 

The  Duraflame  firelog  won't  bring  dirt,  bark  or  bugs  into 
your  home.  Just  an  easy-to-start  fire  that  burns  in  colors  for  three 
hours,  leaving  about  a  spoonful  of  ash. 
We've  civilized  fire. 

The  Duraflame  fire. 
Everything  but  the  hassle. 
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comfortably  broach  the  diffic 
tions  the  sea  may  pose.  Fo  t 
upon  the  dark  green  ocean  ■ 
discoverers  of  the  West  set,] 
continuous  log  of  discover 
Parry  and  Morison  are  usijA 
more  than  their  deep-water  ha 

We  are  now  being  taught  l  a 
analysts  how  our  parlous  tim 
semble  those  troubled  centuri* 
succeeded   the   medieval   tr  of 
We  must  admit  there  are  simi 
and  the  predictions  of  our  Jc 
swell.  They  show  us  how  tin 
nightmares  of  the  Renaissa 
eluded  a  vicious  inflation,  ovei 
ing  cynicism,  morbid  devo 
folly,  habitual  despair,  and  j 
matic  crusades.  We  can  learn  j 
was  thought  in  the  West,  ii  i 
days,  that  an  inevitable  inui 
was  expected  from  the  ba 
East.  We  can  see  that  murder 
commonplace  of  political  m; 
that  war,  famine,  and  plagu 
constants.  And  we  can  have  an 
at  our  convenience,  how  the 
rationalism  of  the  scholastics  1 
generated  into  the  lunacies 
ademic  logic. 

There  are  analysts  of  th. 
(  and  ours  too,  of  course )  wla  \ 
demonstrate  that  it  was  episten  L 
that  had  gone  awry;  that  co> 
centered  on  the  question  of  1 
be  certain  about  what  was  I  ! 
even  certain  at  all  that  we  can 
that  we  know.  If  we  accepty  p 
analogy  to  our  own  age,  we 
have  to  agree  that  men  of  t 
teenth  century  had  seeming!  n 
their  ability  to  discover.  It  was 
ly  at  that  historical  moment  th 
lumbus  brought  home  his  pac 
inaccuracies. 

The  mystery  of  the  sea  is  I] 
requires  a  different  kind  of  thi 
than  the  comfortable  patterns 
ual  to  landlubbers.  There  are,  f 
ample,  the  minor  mysteries:  mi*, 
ic  north  wanders  about  from 
to  place  and  from  year  to  year; 
real  time — a  hypothetical  calcun 
of  navigators — bears  little  relati 
fixed  standard  railway  time  z 
Mercator's  projections,  on  I 
rhumb  lines  may  be  ruled  stl 
across  the  chart  to  any  port,  an 
curately,  are  useful  precisely  bit 
every  other  line  on  the  chart  si 
be  a  curve,  but  is  not. 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  of  1 
they  think  they  are,  city  men  g 
by  wondering  where  they  are  j 
it  is  perfectly  common  for  ma 


3>  idea  about  where  they  are, 
m-  certain  about  where  they 

■  Landlubbers  come  to  de- 
an signposts  and  landmarks. 

■  re  accustomed  to  the  idea 
J  1  they  have  sailed  down  to 
mm  there  will  be  more  hori- 
1  no  landmarks  there  either, 

■  in  sea. 


■jas  have  been  discovered. 
•  rise  that  if  some  El  Dorado 
it  exist  somewhere,  the  man- 
1  Holiday  Inn  will  have  got- 
il  first.  How,  then,  can  we 
■to  discover?  How  can  we  be 
1:  what  is  true?  How  shall  we 
■  where  there  are  neither 
I  s  nor  signposts  to  guide? 


profanity,  and  the  Virgin 
le  requirements,  it  is  under- 
complete  the  voyage.  Pro- 
wrry's  history  and  Admiral 
Is  sagas  explain  how  discov- 
Ijeds. 


□ 


i'LOITATION 
(THE  SEA 

]  Dthy  Ferris 

lip,  by  Noel  Mostert.  Alfred 
If,  $8.95. 

JvlERCHANT    PRINCES    of  the 

|  their  captains  and  crews, 
[cognize  little  in  a  supertank- 
r  time  except  the  enormous 
arried  in  its  hold;  one  of 
aricious  descendants,  Aris- 
assis,  reportedly  netted  $4 
on  a  single  voyage  of  one 
ip.  Everything  else  about 
ssels  would  be  scarcely  be- 
Twenty  years  ago.  a  tanker 

0  tons  dead  weight  was  con- 
something  of  a  marvel;  today 
of  300,000  tons  are  unexcep- 
and  for  tomorrow  Japanese 
ish  yards  are  being  modified 

ships  of  a  million  tons  or 

1  by  a  handful  of  men  who 
carpeted  staterooms  a  quar- 
from  the  bow,  who  sun  them- 
y  a  swimming  pool  when  not 

Terris,  a  contributing  editor  of  Roll- 
is  writing  a  book  on  the  search 
ige  of  the  universe. 


on  watch,  who  navigate  the  ship  by 
electronics,  a  typical  supertanker 
seems  as  alien  to  the  sea  as  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  Hotel.  Some  of  the  tank- 
ers are  so  enormous  that  few  ports  in 
the  world — and  none  in  the  U.S. — 
can  harbor  them.  Many  are  dupli- 
cates of  one  another,  so  that  crew- 
men transferred  by  helicopter  might 
be  forgiven  if  occasionally  they  for- 
get what  ship  they  are  on.  The  great 
vessels  themselves  are  not  even 
called  ships  but,  in  the  case  of  tank- 
ers over  400,000  tons,  ULCCs,  for 
Ultra-Large  Crude  Carriers.  One 
British  company  has  taken  to  desig- 
nating its  ULCC  captains  "managers" 
and  its  navigation,  engineering,  and 
electrical  officers  "committees." 

Whatever  it  is  called,  a  supertank- 
er is  a  ship  and  must  sail  upon  the 
ancient  sea.  It  may  be  so  large  that 
its  captain  requires  a  computer  to 
inform  him  he  is  sinking,  but  to  the 
sea  a  ULCC  is  just  another  bit  of 
the  jetsam  of  civilization;  the  dark 
super-hulks,  settled  on  the  bottom  of 
the  world's  oceans,  bear  witness  to 
that. 

The  tragedy  Noel  Mostert  has  writ- 
ten in  this  detailed  and  passionate 
book  is  not  one  of  dollars  lost,  but 
of  men  and  oceans  imperiled  by  the 
"technological  audacity"  of  engineers 
and  the  greed  of  modern  merchants. 
Loaded,  80  percent  of  it  below  the 
waterline,  a  supertanker  is  relatively 
safe  to  its  crew  but  dangerous  to  the 
sea.  Empty,  it  shifts  the  risk  to  those 
aboard;  stray  fumes  can  turn  its  fuel 
tanks  into  gigantic  bombs.  In  August 
1972,  off  Cape  Town,  the  100,000- 
ton  Texanita  exploded  and  sank  in 
four  minutes;  three  200,000-ton  su- 
pertankers blew  up  within  a  twenty- 
day  period  in  1970.  Insurance  pre- 
miums, which  may  already  account 
for  most  of  the  operating  costs  of  a 
ULCC,  jumped  25  percent. 


ONE  might  think  that,  with  that 
kind  of  power  contained  within 
a  single  hull,  supertankers  would  con- 
form to  the  highest  standards  of  mar- 
itime safety.  Mostert  argues  that  the 
exact  opposite  is  more  nearly  the 
case.  Most  of  the  400-odd  supertank- 
ers now  in  operation  are  equipped 
with  only  a  single  propeller.  Many 
have  only  a  single  main  boiler  (the 
Queen  Mary,  smaller  than  a  ULCC, 
had  twenty-seven)  and  an  inadequate 
auxiliary.  Most  unsettling,  many  su- 
pertankers now  in  service  have  only 
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From  Merriam-Webster, 
the  greatest  dictionary  of  the  decade. 
Its  where  the  words  live. 


Merriam-Webster  s  newest  desk-top  dictionary 
doesn't  just  define  words.  It  brings  words  alive.  So 
anyone  can  get  the  tangy  taste  of  "wassail".  And  the 
full  impact  of  "chopper".  And  at  last  make  sense 
of  "cryogenics". 

How  does  Webster's  New  Collegiate  accomplish 
such  a  feat?  With  over  3,000  quotations  from  poets, 
comics,  critics  and  presidents.  With  over  24,000 
phrases  showing  you  how  a  word  is  used  in  context. 
And  with  scores  of  illustrations,  charts  and  tables. 


Altogether,  over  150,000  words  spring  vividly 
to  life. 

Including  22,000  new  ones  like  "bummer"  and 
"dashiki"  as  well  as  the  grand  old  Melvillian  poly- 
syllables. 

In  short  it's  the  dictionary  that  makes  all  other 
dictionaries  obsolete.  Which  makes  it  about  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  gift  you  can  buy  for  just 
about  anyone  on  your  list.  Only  $9.95  thumb- 
indexed,  wherever  books  are  sold. 
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Sheaffer  endures. 

There  are  occasions  when 
only  the  extraordinary  will 
do.  That  is  the  time  to  give 
a  Silver  Imperial  or 
Imperial  Sovereign. 
"Enduring  gifts  crafted  in 
|  precious  metals  by  Sheaffer. 
$20.00  to  $90.00. 
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THE 
JOINER 

by  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

Undercover:  Memoirs  of  an  Amer- 
ican Secret  Agent,  by  E.  Howard 
Hunt.  Putnam,  $8.95. 

IIOIIK  THAN  MOST  MEN,  E.  How- 

lYjlanl  Hunt  (alias  Eduardo,  alias 
Edward  Hamilton,  alias  David  St. 
John)  managed  to  put  his  life  at  the 
service  of  his  imagination.  As  such, 
his  memoirs  recommend  him  to  our 
admiration  as  earnestly  as,  in  the 
end,  they  solicit  our  pity.  The  at- 
tempt fails  on  both  counts  because 
the  imagination  he  served  was  from 
the  beginning  a  sorry  thing,  a  miser- 
able blend  of  juvenile  fantasies  and 
middle-class  strivings,  of  dumb  pluck 
and  stupefying  conventionality. 

Such  an  imagination  needs  prim- 
ing. Slow  to  learn  to  read,  young 
Howard  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Alice  Robbins,  who  had  taught  his 
father  to  read  and  who  also  happened 
to  be  the  principal  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  Buffalo  suburb  where 
the  Hunts  lived.  Miss  Robbins  was 
the  first  of  the  highly  placed  figures 
called  upon  by  the  elder  Hunt  to  in- 
tervene in  his  only  child's  career; 
through  her  he  was  "brought  into  the 
world  of  books,  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion and  adventure  that  was  to  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  portion  of  my  later 
years."  More  substantive  thrills  were 
opened  to  him  by  another  family 
connection  in  1943.  Languishing  "at 
loose  ends"  as  an  Air  Force  officer 
in  Florida,  Hunt  heard  of  an  elite 
hush-hush  outfit  then  being  organized 
by  Gen.  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  a  Buf- 
falo friend  of  his  father's.  Two  calls 
— Orlando  to  Buffalo,  Buffalo  to 
Washington — and  Howard  found 
himself  in  the  OSS. 

No  inference  should  be  drawn  that 
the  young  man  who  thus  began  his 
"long  association  with  the  clandes- 
tine services  of  the  United  States" 
was  actually  a  pampered  fils  de  papa 
masquerading  as  a  bold  adventurer. 
Howard  so  successfully  passed  the 
initiation  rites  of  the  OSS  that  his 
fellow  candidates  figured  him  for  a 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  is  senior  editor  of 
Harper's. 


'From  a  glimpse  of  Hoova 
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'surrounded  by  happy  pi 
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some  brilliant  narrative 
Readers  can  dip  into  the 
at  any  one  of  its  1 302  pal 
and  experience  instant  r| 
nition  and  nostalgia.' 

—Publishers  ■ 
A  stunning  performance^ 
—James  MacGregoB 
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waste,  we  would  like  you  tM 
us  horrible  examples  of  prig 
ity,  gluttony,  improvidence!! 
pation,  and  high-rolling  fl 
part  of  individuals,  institM 
governments,  religions,  enl 
restrials,  what  have  you.  ifl 
tional  messages  about  theH 
nism  of  efficiency  and  frugalll 
also  welcomed.  Send  your  con 
tion  to  Department  of  WastM 
WRAPAROUND,  Harpers  H 
zine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  NewM 
New  York  10016. 
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Blowing  the  Whistle  I 
Intercollegiate  Sport! 

By  J.  Robert  Evans 

"A  very  interesting  dis- 
closure on  what  ails  the 
intercollegiate  world  .  .  . 
Evans  pulls  no  punches 
and  comes  out  with  cold, 
hard  facts  .  .  .  You  have 
to  take  him  seriously." 
— Daily  Pantagraph, 
Bloomington,  III.  "Rem- 
edies for  ills  that  have  long  plai 
collegiate  sports." — San  Diego  Un/o 
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n  any  case,  this  papa  s  influ- 
his  son's  career  was  neces- 
iore  moral  than  material.  The 
ant  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
hllions  for  whom  the  Great 
ion  served  at  once  to  blast  a 
>f  quick  riches  i  in  Miami  real 
and  to  confirm  a  death  grip 
>ectability.  His  world  l  and 
's)  is  that  of  John  O  Hara's 
lie,  a  world  of  social  distinc- 
important,  and  at  the  same 
fine,  that  whole  melodramas 
steem  hinge  on  an  invitation 
i  dip  in  the  stock  market,  or 
vith  a  Smith  girl  for  the  Sat- 
ance.  His  son  wistfully  notes 
■sions  on  which  wealth  eluded 
ily:  twice  his  father  took  a  fee 
han  shares  in  return  for  legal 
ane  for  companies  that  later 
ed  mightily,  and  then,  just 
young  Howard  was  to  enter 
University,  his  grandfather 
rrished  in  an  automobile  ac- 
lat  also  killed  his  second  wife 
□on  enough,  however,  to  pre- 
ssage  of  the  estate  from  the 
imily  to  heirs  of  the  second 

oirs  recalled  in  the  shadow  of 
hese  were,  are  bound  to  muse 
night-have-been  There's  less 
here  than  one  could  expect. 
•,  and  not  enough  even  to  for- 
unt's  father  appears  to  have 
is  reverses  philosophicallv — 
same  spirit,   perhaps,  that 
Lxon  may  have  thought  about 
hat  was  found  under  the  old 
farm  after  he  sold  it.  But  if 
Nixon  sought  to  redeem  his 
bad  luck  by  leaving  little  to 
and  nothing  at  all  to  the  good 
his  adversaries,  E.  Howard 
ems  to  have  looked  on  for 
Dre  lightly.  He  recalls  Brown 
ity  with  fondness  and  grat- 
ot  for  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ked  his  way  through  as  his 
lassmates  did  not  have  to,  but 
oducing  him  to  Ivy  League 
:  "button-down  shirts,  foulard 
le  year  is  1936]  a  Shetland 
jacket,  gray  flannel  trousers 
ite  bucks."  He's  grateful,  too. 
smates  through  whom  he  "be- 
amiliar  with  and  learned  to 
ate  the  society  and  life-styles 
>lulu.  Beverly  Hills.  San  Fran- 
Dallas.  Milwaukee,  and  Chi- 
Suburban  Buffalo  is  here  be- 
to  occupy  the  same  place  in 
imagination  that  Yorba  Linda 
?adv  found  in  Nixon's. 


R  frank  and  sometimes 
startling  booh. 

It  should  be  read  by  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike."— T.  Harry  Williams 

"It  is  clearly  both  a  comprehensive  and 
detached  analysis  of  how  West  Point 

operates  at  the  present  time  The  authors 

have  penetrated  to  the  '  real"  West  Point 
with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

comp'exities  and  ambiguities  They  also 

conclusively  show  that  all  the  activities  at 
West  Point  are  directed  toward  a  single 
purpose— the  production  of  professional 
military  officers— and  that  West  Point 
achieves  that  pjrpose." 
—Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Harvard  University 
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The  author  of 

The  Superlawyers 

now  explore-  the  private 
world  of  the  powerful  Federal  Judge- 
in  a  book  of  surpassing  interest  and  timeliness: 

The  Benchwariners 

bv  JOSEPH  C.  GOULDEX 


"Joseph  Gouldens  The  Bench- 
warmers  cuts  through  the  myth- 
ical veils  that  have  protected  the 
federal  judiciary  for  too  long.  At 
last  we  have  a  thoroughly  reported 
and  entertainingly  written  book 
that  tells  us  what  our  federal  judges 
are  really  like." 

—James  F.  Simon,  author  of 
In  His  Own  Image:  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Nixon's  America 

'"A  frank,  pungent  example  of  in- 
vestigative journalism  at  its  best. 
Goulden's  focus  here  is  on  the  men 
who  make  up  the  federal  judiciary 


—what  they  are  like,  what  their  ties 
are  to  the  system  that  reared  and 
appointed  them." 

—Publishers  Weekly 

Judges  Sirica  and  Bazelon  of  Wash- 
ington, Edelstein,  Knapp  and  Gur- 
fein  of  New  York,  Carr  of  Los 
Angeles,  Marovitz  and  McLaren  of 
Chicago,  Zirpoli  of  San  Francisco. 
Chandler  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Craig  of  Phoenix— these  are  a  few 
of  the  judges  whose  personalities 
backgrounds,  and  actions  are  re- 
pealed in  The  Benchwarmers. 
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The  first  complete  inside  story 
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PRIZES 

A  History  of  the  Awards  in  Books,  Drama,  Music,  and  Journalism  Based 
on  the  Private  Files  Over  Six  Decades 


JOHN'  HOHENBER( 


More  than  100  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners  have  contributed  remi- 
niscences to  John  Hohenberg's 
new  book,  The  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
the  first  complete  history  of  the 
awards  ever  to  be  published.  All 
the  consequences,  both  gratify- 
ing and  embarrassing,  have 
been  included.  And  that  means 
the  disclosure  of  numerous  jury 
reversals  that  have  not  been 


general  knowledge;  the  disclo- 
sure that  LBJ,  while  President, 
boycotted  the  Pulitzer  Prize  din- 
ner; that  Arthur  Miller  said  he 
didn't  need  his  prize  A  fasci- 
nating look  at  an  important 
American  institution,  invaluable 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  awards  and  their  ef- 
fect on  journalism  and  the  arts. 
550  pp.  $14.95 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  York.  New  York  10025 


THE  FUTURE  OF 
IMPRISO 

NORVAL  MORRIS 

An  eminent  criminologist  offers  ideas  on 
imprisonment  which  will,  he  hopes,  "help 
to  carry  discussion  beyond  the  present 
polar  dogmatisms  of  the  punishers  of  crime, 
with  their  mindless  reliance  on  the  prison, 
and  the  curers  of  criminals,  with  their  bound- 
less confidence  in  the  enforceability  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."  He  urges  a  proper 
definition  of  who  should  go  to  prison  and  who 
should  not.  He  discusses  the  corruptive  ef- 
fects of  compulsory  rehabilitative  programs, 
the  need  to  amend  the  present  systems  of 
parole  and  plea-bargaining.  He  outlines  an 
operational  design  for  a  prison  for  repeti- 
tively violent  criminals. 
"The  substance  is  extraordinarily  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  and  the  style  is  superb."— 
Yale  Kamizar.  "Clear-eyed,  elegantly  writ- 
ten, sober  and  sprightly  all  at  the  same  time." 
-the  Hon.  Marvin  E.  Frankel  $6.95 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Chicago  60637 
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BOOKS  

But  not  quite.  Back  home 
Hunt  is  still  a  man  if  no 
stance,  then  assuredly  of  coi 
will  belong,  in  his  lifetin 
fewer  than  thirteen  clubs,  ar 
proudly  lists  them  all:  "Th 
Athletic  Club...  New Y  ork  s 
Chemical  Club  .  .  .  the  Lak 
Club  . . .  the  Albany  Country 
and  so  forth.  Hunt  does  m 
how  many  clubs  he  himself  i 
to,  and  the  only  one  he  met 
name  is  the  Brown  Univerj 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  whe 
consequences  more  fateful  tl 
attendant  on  his  acquainta; 
Miss  Robbins  and  General  I 
he  became  friendly  with  a 
able  fellow  alumnus,  Charles 
Nevertheless,  officers'  clubs,? 
clubs,  and  hunting  clubs  d 
predominantly  in  Hunt's  nar 
his  adventures.  Whether  he  is-J 
officer  in  the  North  Atlantic 
war  correspondent  in  the  So 
cific,  an  Air  Force  officer, 
operative  in  China,  a  Marsh 
staff  member*  in  postwar  P; 
Vienna,  or  a  CIA  officer  in 
City,  Tokyo,  Uruguay,  the 
and  various  Florida  staging 
wherever  he  is,  there,  too, 
agreeable  and  exclusive  spot  t 
he  can  repair,  with  drinks, 
or  horses  as  effortless  diversi, 


ONE  CLUB  THAT  HUNT  dot 
tion  by  name,  but  for 
fails  to  characterize  as  a  clubj 
Republican  party.  Members, 
the  GOP,  however,  seems  t^ 
been  as  inheritable  a  fact  of  , 
say,  a  taste  for  shooting  bird, 
political  statement,  its  resonai 
tends  no  farther  than  the  unsh 
assumption  that,  just  as  all  tl 
people  will  naturally  be  Repub 
so  others,  like  "those  unfoi 
townies  who  brown-bagged  it 
up  the  hill  [to  Brown],"  will  n 
ly  be  Democrats.  Political  affi 
is  a  matter  of  shoes — "white  1 
or  "black  leather." 

This  happy  assumption  e 
tered  some  empirical  jostling 
Economic  Cooperation  Admi 
tion  headquarters  in  Paris  in  t 
sons  of  Averell  Harriman,  Al  ] 
ly,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Ki 


*  "Through  my  father,  I  met  Pau 
man.  .  .  .  Hoffman  agreed  to  take 
and  suggested  that  I  join  the  staff 
European  administrator  in  Paris, 
sador  Averell  Harriman." 


— a  veritable  "briar-patch  of 
n,"  as  he  later  described  it. 
taction,  however,  was  not  to 
hese  figures  from  the  ranks 
st  people  (almost  all  of  them 
r  all,  like  him,  attended  an 
gue  school),  but  rather  to 
them  as  classmates  who  had 
misfortune  to  be  rushed  by 
itable,  if  possibly  ascendant, 
y.  He  credits  the  Hiss  case 
ving  revealed  to  him  "the 
;al  line  between  [himself] 
:]  ninety-five  percent  of  Har- 
staff "  who  were  clearly  mem- 
he  Hiss  club. 

as  a  CIA  officer  in  Washing- 
it  would  meet  a  more  frater- 
t  in  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
g  Yale  graduate"  who,  Hunt 
,  was  seeking  "the  optimum 
working  against  the  Stalin- 
lpressed  with  Buckley,  Hunt 

to  find  a  way  to  use  his 

trated  and  potential"  talents. 

for  both  of  them,  a  way  was 
md  we  next  meet  the  sophis- 
>air  on  assignment  in  Mexico 
)ne  by  one,  my  outside  agents 
iving  in  Mexico,  Bill  Buckley 
the  first,  with  his  pregnant 
it.  She  and  Dorothy  [Hunt's 
aickly  became  friends,  as  did 
i  I,  frequently  lunching  at 
is  then  the  only  good  French 
nt  in  Mexico  City:  La  Nor- 

f$  anti-Communism  would  al- 
ive this  touch  of  the  fin  bee, 
iever  of  the  merely  useful  sort 
xon's  and  McCarthy's  was: 
instrument  with  which  to  beat 
■ats.    It  was   more  visceral, 

mantic  than  that.  In  Vienna 
ad  seen  the  consequences  of 

beatings:  "Karpe's  murder, 
as  as  vicious  as  Jordan's,  and 
both  personally.  From  these 
ated  circumstances  developed 
iviction  that  Soviet  Commu- 
as  a  bloody  and  implacable 

ready  to  kill  and  destroy  on 
htest  provocation — or  even  on 
ispicion." 

t  himself  was  later  to  commit 
ber  of  illegal  acts  "on  mere 
an,"  but  there  is  no  evi- 
in  the  memoirs  that  his  CIA 
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BOOKS  

temala  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The 
"world  of  adventure  and  imagina- 
tion" that  Miss  Robbins  introduced 
him  to  in  books  seems  to  have  been 
fully  realized  only  in  his  own.  Indeed, 
the  suspicion  is  irrepressible  that 
these  novels  I  forty-five  in  all )  func- 
tioned for  their  author,  as  for  their 
audience,  as  an  escape  from  the  ba- 
nal round  of  going  to  country-club 
dances  and  cocktail  parties,  choosing 
private  schools  for  the  kids,  and 
cea-flc~-l\  relocating  on  company  or- 
ders that  made  up  his  life,  and  theirs. 

Hunt's  company  was,  of  course, 
"The  Company,"  the  CJA,  but  this 
account  of  service  there  makes  it 
seem  hardly  distinguishable  from  ser- 
vice to,  let  us  say,  ARAM  CO  or  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble.  And  the  lessons  it 
taught  were  the  same — the  same,  in 
fact,  that  his  father  had  taught  him: 
it's  not  what  you  know,  but  whom 
you  know;  and  if  you  know  the  right 
people,  join  the  right  clubs,  then  you 
will  be  looked  after.  There  is  far 
more  truth  than  nonsense  to  that,  of 
course,  but  it  was  Hunt's  miscalcula- 
tion to  know  Nixon  and  Colson.  Per- 
haps by  1969  he  had  been  too  often 
out  of  the  country  to  realize  that  the 
townies  had  taken  over  the  hill,  that 
white  bucks  had  gone  out  of  style, 
and  that  the  black-leather  types 
looked  after  their  own  only  on  sunny- 
days.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  joined  the  Hiss  club. 

To  the  student  of  character  Hunt  s 
memoirs  have  rueful  charms:  to  the 
student  of  Watergate  they  offer  both 
dross  and  gold,  and  the  delights  of 
sifting  one  from  the  other.  Fully  half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  Hunt  s  droll 
escapades  on  behalf  of  Colson  and 
Nixon,  and  his  subsequent  travails  as 
witness  and  jailbird.  Not  that  he  finds 
anything  amusing  in  these  events:  his 
narrative,  unsurprisingly,  fairly  reeks 
of  that  solemnity  which  results  when 
dignity  struggles  with  humiliation, 
when  the  silk  top  hat  is  hit  by  the 
snowballs  of  unwashed  urchins.  One 
story  he  tells  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative, if  not  actually  a  parable: 

One  morning  [in  the  Executive 
Office  Building]  1  was  waiting  to 
see  Colson  when  in  bounded  King 
Timahoe,  the  Presidential  Irish 
setter. .  . .  The  dog  approached  me, 
sniffed,  and  began  lifting  his  leg 
on  mine.  I  roared  a  warning  and 
shoved  the  dog  away  before  he 
could  stain  my  trousers.  The  in- 
cident caused  great  hilarity  among 
the  viewers,  but  left  me  feeling 
surly.  □ 
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Students  of  folklore  were  not 
surprised  by  the  Minnetonka 
and  Blonk  Institute  findings. 
The  old  Albanian  fairy  tale 
about  the  king  who  never  let  his 
courtiers  sleep,  for  fear  they 
would  tell  him  their  dreams, 
finds  its  counterpart  in  every 
culture  and  every  age.  And  it 
was  none  other  than  one  of  the 
wits  of  the  legendary  Algon- 
quin Round  Table  who,  after 
hearing  some  monumental  bore 
drone  on  and  on  about  a  partic- 
ularly convoluted  dream,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  removed  the 
cigar  from  his  lips,  and  drawled, 
"Aw,  shut  up." 

Alas,  few  of  us  possess  the 
quickness  of  mind  of  that  cele- 
brated wag.  Does  this  mean  we 
are  doomed  to  the  excruciating 
psychological  torture  of  audit- 
ing the  scrambled  kinescope  of 
someone  else's  mental  Late  Late 
Show  morning  after  morning 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives?  "Prob- 
ably," asserts  one  eminent  be- 
haviorist.  But  another,  just  as 
eminent,  is  not  so  sure.  "I  am 
not  so  sure,"  he  writes  in  a  cur- 
rent issue  of  Shrinking  World, 
the  psychiatric  journal.  "I  carry 
about  with  me  a  small  black- 
board slate,  and  whenever  some- 
one starts  blabbing  about  their 
dreams,  I  just  start  running  my 
fingernails  over  it.  And  if  that 
doesn't  work,  I  pull  some  blot- 
ting paper  from  my  pocket  and 
lick  it.  And  if  that  fails,  I  use 
the  ultimate  weapon  and  tell 
them  my  dreams."  But  such 
drastic  measures  will  appeal  only 
to  a  brave  minority.  The  rest  of 
humankind,  like  Shakespeare's 
half-mad  Prince  Handsaw,  must 
continue  to  "Suffer  sunnily  the 
mindless  yawps  that  make  even 
of  a  saint  a  perfect  ass  and  a 
bore,  till  at  last  he  is  spent  from 
his  maundering  that  could  make 
even  a  lover  snore." 

— Bruce  McCall 

Bruce  McCall  Is  a  free-lance  writer  liv- 
ing In  New  York.  The  manuscript  of 
his  biography  of  Judge  Crater  has  mys- 
teriously disappeared. 


I  wish  to  interrupt  an  affair,  I  close  the  drawer  which 
t,  and  open  that  which  contains  another.  They  do  not  mix 
I  and  do  not  fatigue  me  nor  inconvenience  me.  If  I  wish  to 
ut  up  all  the  drawers,  and  I  am  asleep." 

— Napoleon  Bonaparte  ( 1 769- 1 82 1 ) 


TEST  YOUR  DREAM  DEPRAVITY  QUOTIENT 

In  each  group,  pick  the  dream  you  have  the  most  often 
and  total  the  points;  if  none  applies,  select  the  one  you'd 
like  to  have.  If  you  score  zero,  it's  because  you  never 
dream;  try  sleeping. 


1 .  You  dream  that  your  lover  has  just  gotten  into  bed  with 
you.  You: 

a.  Make  love. 

b.  Criticize  him/her  for  not  taking  his/her  shoes  off. 

c.  Notice  that  there  is  a  large  object,  or  a  sword,  separat- 
ing you  from  your  lover. 

d.  Reach  for  him/her  but  he/she  disappears. 

e.  Wake  up  in  a  sweat  to  discover  that  someone  really 
has  gotten  into  bed  with  you,  but  it  isn't  your  lover. 

2.  You  are  creeping  down  an  alley,  and  suddenly  there's  a 
gun  in  your  hand.  You: 

a.  Change  the  gun  into  an  orange. 

b.  Check  to  see  if  it's  loaded,  then  put  it  in  your  pocket. 

c.  Begin  chasing  a  dark  stranger,  gaining  on  him  con- 
stantly. 

d.  Empty  the  gun  at  the  first  thing  that  moves. 

e.  Point  it  at  your  temple  and  squeeze  the  trigger,  then 
wake  up  to  find  that  you've  crushed  your  alarm  clock. 

3.  You  dream  that  there  is  an  object  on  the  floor.  Closer 
scrutiny  reveals: 

a.  It  is  a  newspaper  or  a  puppy. 

b.  It  belongs  in  somebody  else's  house. 

c.  Nothing. 

d.  It  makes  you  despise  yourself,  even  though  you  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

e.  It  is  your  own  body. 

4.  You  have  an  uncanny  feeling  that  you  forgot  to  do  some- 
thing. You  suspect  that  you: 

a.  Forgot  to  say  your  prayers. 

b.  Didn't  satisfy  your  lover. 

c.  Left  the  parachute  back  at  the  airport. 

d.  Should  have  seen  the  doctor  about  that  tumor. 

e.  Should  have  stopped  saying  nasty  things  about  God 
before  dying. 

5.  A  woman  is  beckoning  you.  She  wants  you  to: 

a.  Kiss  her. 

b.  Defend  her  against  another  person  who  emerges  from 
the  side. 

c.  Give  her  something  that  you  can't  afford,  and  that 
would  cheapen  her,  anyway. 

d.  Be  somebody  else. 

e.  Go  away. 

Scoring 
a  =  0 
b  =  10 
c  =  25 
d  =  50 
e  =  100 

If  you  score  0-25,  you  are  a  very  dull  person;  30-50, 
you  are  well  adjusted,  but  still  dull;  55-125,  you  are  a 
healthy,  borderline  schizophrenic;  130-250,  you  need  a  new 
psychiatrist,  new  pillow,  or  new  bed-partner;  255-499,  do 
nothing,  you're  beyond  help;  500,  call  Fellini  or  Bergman 
and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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Tuimi  Artturinpoika 
Silvo,  a  fifty-four- 
year-old  Finn, 
reportedly  stayed 
awake  for  thirty-two 
days  and  twelve 
hours  in  1967  by 
walking  seventeen 
miles  a  day. 


"Good  night.  Sleep 
tight.  Don't  let 
the  bedbugs  bite." 

— Jake  Falstaff 
J acoby's  Corners,  1938 


The  Dark  Continent 

There  are  some  dark  places 
where  man  should  not  go,  and 
the  realm  of  dreams  may  be 
such  a  place.  Just  as  de-Latini- 
zation  of  the  Mass  has  robbed 
it  of  much  of  its  enchantment, 
so  might  investigation  and  clas- 
sification of  dreams  strip  away 
their  magic. 

A  Zen  poem  says  that  the 
making  of  distinctions  is  the 
sickness  of  the  mind.  And  it  is 
sickness  insofar  as  intellectuali- 
zation  and  erection  of  rational 
boundaries  keep  us  from  hearing 
what  Hesse  called  the  whisper- 
ings of  one's  own  blood. 

We  have  discovered  how  to 
use  music,  alcohol,  and  drugs 
for  sacramental  purposes;  per- 
haps we  can  approach  dream  re- 
search in  a  similar,  sacramental 
way.  Unless  we.  can,  we  had 
best  leave  our  electrodes  off  the 
human  skull,  and  leave  dream 
analysis  and  manipulation  to 
witch  doctors,  seers,  and  sha- 
mans, or  we  may  find  only  that 
we  have  ruined  one  of  our 
freest  forms  of  psychic  play. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  may  be  from  phys- 
ics. Men  have  discovered  that 
they  cannot  closely  scrutinize 
the  electron  without  changing 
its  behavior.  If  we  get  close  to 
dreams,  they,  too,  may  dissolve 
into  impenetrability. 

— Larry  Dossey 

Dr.  Dossey  practices  internal  medicine 
in  Dallas,  Texas. 


On  the  Effects  of  Extensive  Sleep  Deprivation 

Eighth  Day  (182  hours) :  Curious  feeling  of  constriction 
in  the  frontal  lobe,  as  if  someone  had  forced  a  tiny  cast-iron 
opera  hat  onto  my  head  with  a  wooden  mallet.  Today,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  long  association,  Bucholtz  made  a  witty 
remark.  When  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  telephone 
messages  for  me,  he  replied,  "No,  the  phone  hasn't  rung 
all  day."  (!)  He  is  unbearably  funny;  the  juxtaposition  of 
"all  day" — i.e.,  the  entire  day — with  the  notion  of  the  tele- 
phone not  ringing  was,  I  thought,  a  masterful  stroke  of 
ironic  hyperbole,  worthy  of  Goethe  and  especially  remark- 
able in  someone  who  still  needs  help  dressing.  When  I 
finally  caught  my  breath,  I  requested  that  he  close  the 
door,  which  he  did  in  a  similarly  comical  fashion,  putting 
his  hand  on  the  knob  and  pushing  the  entire  structure  until 
it  latched.  Again  I  broke  into  gales  of  laughter  (it  was  mar- 
vellous, really),  which  Bucholtz  mocked  (also  amusingly) 
by  looking  at  me  directly  with  both  eyes!  He  is  quite  a 
jolly  fellow,  this  Bucholtz.  — Marshall  Brickman 
"The  Kentish  Sleep  Journal,"  1974 

Reprinted  by  permission.  ©  1974  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


Sleeping  in  Your  Native  Soil 


He  has  inherited  his  ancestors' 
fearsome  canines.  They  have 
grown  soft  from  canned  food 
and  yellow  from  filterless  ciga- 
rettes; many  are  missing  alto- 
gether, and  those  still  intact  are 
rotting  from  the  inside  out.  He 
gargles  with  salt  and  lukewarm 
tap  water.  He  awakens  at  dusk 
with  flies  stuck  to  the  cold  sores 
on  his  lips. 

Vampires  cast  no  reflection  in 
mirrors,  and  are  invisible  to  each 
other.,  Their  high-school  yearbook 
photos  recede  into  foggish  un- 
reality before  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  their  graduation.  They 
are  constantly  bumping  into 
people  that  they  know  from 
somewhere  but  that  they  assumed 
were  long  since  dead,  or  married. 

Their  parents  live  forever. 
They  wear  protective  crucifixes 
and  are  heavy  on  the  garlic 
though  not  necessarily  Italian. 
They  do  not  sleep  together.  Some 
say  that  the  vampire  arises  from 
the  caky  mildew  of  an  unused 
bar  of  soap.  Most  agree  that  he 
was  probably  adopted. 

The  vampire's  father  works  all 
day  for  a  living  and  sleeps  sound- 
ly all  night.  He  sleeps  all  day 
for  a  living  and  travels  only  at 
dusk  to  the  nearby  McDonald's. 
He  avoids  his  father  by  using  the 
bedroom  window  instead  of  the 
front  door.  He  will  not  hear  you 
at  first  when  you  stop  him  on 
the  street  to  ask  directions,  and 
when  he  finally  does  understand 
he  will  pretend  that  he  doesn't. 

Sometimes  he  will  turn  the 


volume  down  on  hi 
listen  to  the  night  o 
window.    He  will 
scream  coming  as  if 
light  of  a  star  far  o| 
Earth.  He  will  find  him 
ing  painfully,  unaccount 
hiding  his  mouth  with 
as  though  someone  wlj 
to  see  him.  He  will 
slowly  in  his  native  s< 
not  change  his  sheet: 
fall  asleep  toward  mo 
the  TV  talking  softly 
sunrise  sermonette. 

His  dreams  are  indis 
He  reads  by  the  light 
and  confuses  what  h< 
with  what  he  sees  and 
dreams  of  pudding,  hi 
of  steam  shovels;  at  m 
the  church  bells  ring  I 
he  dreams  of  firecracl 
skyrockets  that  he  turns  | 
soars  above  the  hushed: 
pectant  crowd  and  km 
he  will  never  have  to  toifl 
again,  he  does  not  expffl 
folds  in  and  in  upon  himjj 
takes  flight,  a  free  dark 

He  takes  the  dollar 
mother  has  left  for  hi; 
mailbox  and  clutches  it 
protection  against  the  nS 
walks  the  back  way  to  ■ 
aid's.  Dogs  growl  at  him 
under  station  wagons, 
animals.  He  cannot  u 
why  they  are  so  afraid 

— Gunnar  Sch< 

(iunnar  Schonning,  "inner  of  t) 
Stegner  Fellowship  in  fiction,w 
pleting  a  novel  about  a  Darien  vi 
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Ilassifications 

0  you   know  you're 
it  now? 

ask  people  this  ques- 
usually   reply  that 

certain  feel  to  their 
tess,  their  experience, 
:diately  says  they  are 

;re  is  a  little-known 
earn  in  which  you  feel 
you  do  now — awake, 
rational.  It's  called 
dream.  During  an  or- 
eam  your  mind  sud- 
ikes  up"  or  becomes 
logical,  yet  you  are 
le  dream  world.  The 
m  is  an  altered  state  of 
less  (ASC),  a  drastic 

1  the  pattern  of  your 
inctioning. 

r  fascinating  ASC  that 
about  during  sleep  is 
iming.   I've  called  it 
lalogy  to  drug-induced 
you  smoke  marijuana, 
lary  state  of  conscious- 
change  as  colors  get 
sounds    get  clearer, 
)f  energy  or  vibration 


go  through  your  body,  insights 
occur.  If  you  have  a  high  dream, 
the  same  sorts  of  things  will 
happen. 

Sometimes  the  high  dream 
starts  after  a  dream  about  taking 
a  psychedelic  drug,  but  it  can 
also  start  directly.  Interestingly, 
a  few  people  who  had  read  about 
high  dreams  in  my  Altered  States 
of  Consciousness  wrote  me  that 
they  had  had  high  dreams  even 
though  they'd  never  taken  any 
psychedelic  drugs. 

Lucid  and  high  dreams  are 
but  two  of  many  ASCs  that  in- 
vite us  to  widen  our  horizons.  I 
am  trying  to  build  a  large  col- 
lection of  them  for  analysis,  and 
I'd  be  glad  to  get  letters  giving 
accounts  of  yours,  and  com- 
ments on  just  how  they  differ 
from  your  ordinary  dreams.  For 
high  dreams,  outline  your  expe- 
rience with  psychedelic  drugs. 
All  dreams  will  be  held  in  strict- 
est confidence.  — Charles  T.  Tart 

Dr.  Tart  teaches  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis.  His  Con- 
sciousness: States,  Studies,  Speculations 
will  be  published  by  Dutton  in  May. 


Iream  Collector  by  Arthur  Tress  and  John  Minahan 


I  HELP! 


uld  like  to  hear  from 
/ho  have  found  their 
quirements  to  change 
'arying  circumstances, 
cs  not  refer  to  people 
e  trouble  sleeping,  but 
'io  can  say  something 

'I  am  a  very  regular 
nd  usually  require  eight 

sleep,  but  for  several 
ast  year  I  found  I  need- 
>urs  (or  six).'  What  was 
ig  in  your  life  at  the 

altered  sleep  require- 
— Dr.  Ernest  Hartmann, 

Sleep  and  Dream  Lab- 
Boston  State  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  02124. 


"I'm  putting  together  a  book 
to  demystify  dreams,  to  give  the 
average  person  help  in  exploring 
his  own,  to  publish  a  lot  of  good 
short  writing  on  dreams,  to  help 
people  contact  others  working 
with  dreams.  I'd  like  to  hear 
from  people  involved  or  inter- 
ested in  dreams,  and  to  get  con- 
tributions— stories,  ideas,  feed- 
back of  any  kind — that  might 
help  with  the  book.  All  profits 
will  go  toward  dream  research 
or  Whole  Earth  projects." — Dick 
McLeester,  Whole  Earth  Learn- 
ing Community,  817  East  John- 
son Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53703. 


READERS 

My  great-grandfather,  Marion  G.  Sadler,  who  home- 
steaded  a  farm  in  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  always  ate  a 
sweet  onion  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  claiming  it 
helped  him  sleep.  I  have  no  information,  however,  as  to 
how  this  ritual  affected  great-grandma's  sleep. 

— Robert  Schellenberg 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

T  ere's  a  way  to  sleep  just  long  enough  to  feel  truly  rested: 
lie  down  on  a  couch  or  bed,  or  sit  back  in  your  favorite 
chair.  Hold  a  cigarette  lighter  or  ring  of  keys  in  your  hand, 
and  let  the  arm  dangle  loosely  above  the  floor.  When  the 
lighter  or  keys  jangle  on  the  floor,  you'll  wake  up  to  find 
you've  had  a  nice,  efficient  rest.  — Arild  Molstad 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

I  consider  myself  a  gourmet  sleeper,  and  have  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  might  help  some  people  fall  asleep  more  eas- 
ily and  become  sounder  sleepers. 

First,  try  to  improve  your  sex  life:  there's  nothing  like 
an  orgasm  for  relaxing  your  mind  and  body  for  sleep. 

Second,  try  to  handle  all  your  decisions  and  problems  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can.  This  prevents  them  from  haunt- 
ing you  at  night  when  you  usually  can't  do  anything  about 
them  anyway. 

Third,  if  the  above  two  methods  are  out  of  your  realm 
of  possibilities,  try  the  following: 

Put  lots  of  cold  water  in  a  kettle  and  put  the  kettle  on 
the  stove  on  a  low  heat.  Run  a  full  tub  of  water  using  lots 
of  Vitabath  or  Relax'n.  Soak  in  the  bath  until  you  feel  warm 
all  over  and  are  beginning  to  get  quite  wrinkled.  Get  out 
of  the  tub  and  dry  off  and  put  on  something  loose  and 
warm.  By  now  your  water  will  be  boiling  on  the  stove. 
Make  yourself  one  or  two  hot  rums.  Good  luck  and  sweet 
dreams. 

Western  Canadian  Hot  Rum 
Juice  of  lA  lemon 
Cinnamon  stick 

Slice  of  orange  with  four  or  five  cloves  stuck  in  it 
1  teaspoon  of  honey  (or  sweeten  to  taste) 
Wz  ounces  navy  (dark)  rum 

Boiling  water  to  fill  mug  — Vickie  Jo  Morris 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

When  my  mother  sends  me  to  bed  when  I'm  not  sleepy, 
I  go  upstairs  and  talk  to  my  brother  about  dead  people. 
Then  I  get  drowsy  and  fall  to  sleep.  The  next  thing  that 
happens  is  my  mother  comes  in  to  wake  me  up.  She  says, 
"Get  up,"  and  I  say,  "Okay,"  and  I  get  up  with  the  same 
drowsy  feeling  I  had  when  I  went  to  sleep. 

— Terry  Lewis,  grade  5 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Try  nursing  the  baby  at  2:00  a.m.  and  again  at  6:00  a.m. 
Stay  up  and  clean  last  night's  dishes  so  you  have  time  to 
get  some  breakfast  into  your  husband,  who  can  wake  up 
neither  fast  nor  cheerful.  Miss  your  nap  because  baby's  nap 
doesn't  coincide  with  toddler's  nap.  At  11:00  p.m.  tuck 
baby,  who  believes  you  need  company  in  the  evening,  into 
bed.  I  defy  you  to  stay  awake  any  longer  than  it  takes  to 
find  a  reasonably  comfortable  spot.  — Carol  Passmore 

Boulder,  Colo. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


Most  of  us  fall  asleep  at  least  once  every  twenty-four 
hours  without  giving  much  thought  to  it.  No  tools  needed. 
Still,  every  once  in  a  while  we  are  plagued  by  the  dread 
night  creature,  Insomnia.  What  to  do?  Try  some  of  the 
ideas  and  products  on  these  pages.  Or  read  the  latest  scien- 
tific findings  in  How  to  Avoid  Insomnia  (Paperback  Li- 
brary, $1.25),  by  Gay  Gaer  Luce  and  Julius  Segal,  a  no- 
nonsense  study  of  sleep  and  its  unspeakable  antithesis. 

— Mel  Wathen 


HELPFUL  HERBS 

In  rural  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  old  ways  are 
still  popular,  conjure  folk  will  tell  you  that  in  the  mountains 
and  meadows,  where  herbs  grow  wild,  nature  has  provided 
a  cure  for  every  ill  of  man.  To  procure  sleep  for  the  in- 
somniac and  prophetic  dreams  for  the  curious  the  harvester 
will  start  in  early  fall,  visiting  likely  places  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  armed  with  a  silver  cutting  knife  and  a  few 
charms. 

Herbs  are  best  gathered  in  dry  weather  and  cured  by 
hanging  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  heads  down  and  roots  up.  Or 
they  may  be  cured  more  quickly  in  a  low  oven,  turned  every 
few  hours  until  they  are  brittle,  then  stored  in  earthenware 
jars.  City  dwellers  can  buy  them  in  herb  and  health-food 
stores. 

In  the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  sleep  and  death  were 
closely  allied,  and  dreams  were  commonly  believed  to  take 
the  sleeper  into  the  realms  of  the  dead.  Herbs  were  used  as 
aids  or  antidotes,  creating  a  lore  that  has  lately  appealed 
to  modern  sophisticates  as  well  as  primitives. 

Used  as  amulets,  mandrake  and  nightshade  become 
charms  of  Narcos.  In  addition  to  its  many  other  virtues, 
mandrake,  a  root,  supposedly  conveys  the  sleeper  into 
dreams  of  prophecy,  of  secret  enemies,  and  travels  through 
other  worlds.  The  nightshade,  from  which  belladonna  is 
extracted,  is  dried,  sewn  into  a  red  flannel  sack,  and  placed 
under  the  sleeper's  pillow.  Its  magic  brings  the  dreamer 
locations  of  hidden  treasure  and  cures  for  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  garlic  bulbs  suspended 
from  a  child's  bedstead  ward  off  nightmares.  Maidens  in 
the  Ozarks  used  to  string  buckeye  root  around  their  necks 
as  a  nocturnal  talisman;  they  believed  that  this  would  al- 
low a  girl  to  see  her  future  husband's  face  in  a  dream.  To 
dream  of  lucky  numbers,  New  Orleans  gamblers  still 
place  high-john-the-conqueror  roots  under  their  pillows; 
an  English  spell  advises  unrequited  lovers  to  secretly  place 
a  fresh  sprig  of  rosemary  under  the  place  where  the  be- 
loved sleeps. 

Teas  brewed  from  hyssop,  thyme,  camomile,  bergamot, 
spearmint,  or  snakeweed  are  good  soporifics.  An  herbal  of 
1856  suggests  that  the  sleepless  take  a  bath,  "as  hot  as  can 
be  endured,"  the  water  sprinkled  generously  with  lovage 
root,  rosemary,  and  camomile. 

The  sopor  of  marijuana  is  known  to  many.  Some  peo- 
ple prefer  to  come  down  before  sleeping,  claiming  that  a 
high  produces  nightmares.  But  a  favorite  old  wives'  cure 
for  insomnia  used  in  the  time  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  recom- 
mends a  handful  of  poppy  seeds,  chewed  up  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  night's  rest.  — Helen  Chappell 

Helen  Chappell  s  latest  book  is  The  Waxing  Moon:  A  Gentle  Guide  to 
Magick.  She  is  currently  working  on  a  novel  and  a  film  script. 
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SACKED  OUT 

One  of  our  favorite  photog- 
raphers, John  Diele,  offers  this 
restful  advice: 

"If  you're  out  in  the  wild, 
cramped  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
family  car,  or  crashing  on  a 
friend's  kitchen  floor,  do  not 
entrust  your  body  to  an  uncom- 
fortable sleeping  bag.  Get  Sport- 
line's  Blue  Mountain  Backpack 
Bag. 

"Everything  about  this  bag 
is  appealing,"  Diele  claims:  "It's 
a  lightweight  two-and-a-half 
pounds,  very  compactible  into  its 
own  stuff  bag.  Its  tapered  thir- 
ty-four-by-seventy-six-inch form 
will  easily  fit  and  protect  a  six- 
footer,  head  and  all.  With  a  tem- 
perature rating  as  low  as  fifteen 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  practi- 
cal and  comfortable  for  most 
camping  and  crashing  situations. 
Weather  flaps  retain  precious 
body  heat  and  keep  out  drafts. 
The  fill  is  Du  Pont  Dacron  Fi- 
berfill  II;  the  outer  cover,  water 
repellent  and  soil  resistant;  the 
lining,  ripstop  nylon,  with  a  nine- 
ty-seven-inch nylon  zipper  and 
drawstring  top  for  maximum 
temperature  control. 

"If  you  happen  to  be  caught 
in  the  rain  or  to  roll  down  a 
slight  grade  into  a  lake,  you'll 
find  that  this  bag  has  an  amaz- 
ingly fast  drying  time.  It's  hand 
or  machine  washable. 

"The  stuff  bag  can  be  used 
not  only  to  carry  and  protect  the 
sleeping  bag,  but  also  for  col- 
lecting firewood,  pine  needles, 
rocks,  and  other  items  of  inter- 
est, or  it  could  be  used  to  haul 
away  a  dozen  or  so  apples  lib- 
erated from  an  orchard." 

Blue  Mountain  sleeping  bag 
is  economically  priced  at  $35 
(+$2.50)  from  us. 
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TRAY  CHIC: 
BREAKFAST  IN  BED 

Ah,  the  charms  of  breakfast 
in  bed.  Steaming  bowls  of  cafe 
au  lait,  buttery  croissants,  tart 
marmalade,  the  morning  paper 
spread  across  the  covers.  Such  a 
gentle  way  to  greet  the  day,  and 
so  civilized. 

What  makes  this  vision  a  real- 
ity? Why,  a  proper  breakfast 
tray.  One  with  a  large  rimmed 
surface  and  strong  legs  that  keep 
the  tray  anchored  firmly  over 
your  knees,  like  the  breakfast 
tray  pictured  here.  You  can  get 
it  from  us  for  $16  (+$1.75)  and 
treat  yourself  and  someone  you 
love  to  lazy  mornings  in  bed. 
Trays  also  tranquilize  children 
when  they're  sick  abed  with 
measles,  mumps,  or  chicken  pox. 


Whazzat? 

Consider  sleep  as  a  means  of 
obstruction  and  of  escaping  from 
responsibility.  At  all  levels  of 
decision,  the  subtlest  labors  are 
deflating  the  other  side's  good 
idea,  avoiding  close  identifica- 
tion with  your  own  side's  poor 
but  necessary  idea,  or  keeping 
out  of  prickly  debates  altogeth- 
er. Some  English  lord  chancel- 
lors, who  fancied  themselves 
eminent  professional  men  rather 
than  career  politicians,  were 
known  to  take  ostentatious  naps 
during  the  more  painful  Cabinet 
discussions  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  held  over  if  the  Min- 
istry collapsed.  General  Hadj- 
ianestis,  the  Greek  commander 
in  chief  during  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  in  1922,  went  beyond 
this.  Taking  to  his  bed  early  in 
the  campaign,  he  met  all  re- 
quests for  instructions  or  advice 
with  the  pronouncement  that  he 
was  dead.  He  was  thus  able  to 
exercise  a  quite  blameless  com- 
mand while  his  troops  went  on 
to  annihilation  before  Ankara. 


The  best  tactic  is  selective 
sleeping.  Frank  Crowninshield, 
who  detested  politics,  would  nap 
at  the  dinner  table  whenever  the 
hated  subject  came  up  but  would 
spring  to  life,  not  at  the  moment 
the  subject  changed,  but  at  the 
first  unwary  generalization  on  a 
topic  that  interested  him.  Sleep 
is,  of  course,  the  classic  defla- 
tion, though  few  people  have 
used  it  so  well  as  Lord  North, 
who  sat  with  his  eyes  closed 
through  a  string  of  opposition 
phillippics  in  the  Commons. 
When  he  was  accused  not  mere- 
ly of  perfidy  and  incompetence 
but  also  of  being  able  to  sleep 
through  the  demonstration  of  his 
inadequacies,  he  opened  his  eyes 
only  long  enough  to  say,  "No, 
but  I  wish  I  were." 

A  few  notes  for  the  appren- 
tice sleeper  in  committee  or  con- 
ference : 

Someone  should  always  be 
awake. 

Check  the  balance  of  the  chair; 
not  falling  involuntarily  is  im- 
portant, but  it  is  also  worthwhile 
to  pitch  over  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment in  order  to  emphasize  the 
stupefying  character  of  the  mat- 
ter put  before  one. 

Wake  up  professionally;  check 
watch  with  neighbors  ("That 
long?"  "I  take  it  there's  no  need 
to  ask  for  a  summary?") 

Always  lean  backward;  the  ef- 
fect sought  is  that  of  Roman  im- 
passivity. 

Do  not  drop  more  than  three 
telling  phrases  under  the  pre- 
tense of  talking  in  one's  sleep. 
(Take  as  your  model  Salisbury's 
"I  thought  he  was  dead.") 

Knock  the  water  over  only  in 
emergencies. 

— Timothy  Dickinson 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  contributing  ed- 
itor of  Harper's. 
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A  TRILOGY  ON  PSYCHIC  SPACE 

The  Somnambulist,  De/a-Vu,  and  Days  at  Sea,*  published 
separately  over  the  last  four  years  by  the  photographer 
Ralph  Gibson,  make  up  a  trilogy  that  occupies  the  same 
psychic  space  as  dreams,  mystical  experiences,  and  psy- 
chedelic trips.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  books  precisely 
because  the  insights  and  understandings  are  visual,  non- 
verbal, and  intuitive.  The  images  don't  tell  you  what  is 
happening.  They  bypass  the  rational  mind,  go  through 
the  eye  straight  to  the  gut,  and  make  you  feel  what  is 
happening. 

An  autobiographical  thread  runs  through  each  of  the 
books,  although  they  are  more  about  the  separate  reality 
that  Gibson  has  perceived/conceived  than  about  the  spe- 
cific subject  matter  that  makes  up  the  pictures  (scenes  near 
the  ocean,  bits  and  pieces  of  the  human  anatomy  clothed 
and  unclothed,  beautiful  women,  cars,  shop  windows,  de- 
tails of  buildings). 

Gibson  photographs  the  significant  detail  in  a  direct, 
spare,  and  often  searing  manner.  His  broad  flat  tonal  areas 
and  his  economical  but  intense  use  of  line  make  the  per- 
ception of  the  depth  in  his  photographs  ambiguous,  so 
that  they  have  a  mysterious,  dreamlike  quality. 

Within  each  book,  the  relationships  and  juxtapositions 
between  the  tonal  structure,  treatment  of  space,  texture, 
symbolic  content,  and  subject  matter  of  each  individual 
image  are  related  to  other  images  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
a  rich,  almost  fugal,  fabric.  Each  volume  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  images  that  make  it  up. 

All  three  books  are  printed  with  a  duotone  process  that 
most  accurately  retains  the  qualities  of  the  original  prints. 
Through  his  Lustrum  imprint  Ralph  Gibson  has  redefined 
the  photographic  book  as  a  form  in  itself,  not  just  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  His  books  help  one  rediscover  the  magical 
spaces  that  exist  in  our  own  lives  between  the  hard  edges  of 
an  overly  rational  adult  world.  — Wcs  Disney 

Wet  Disney  Is  a  contributing  editor  of  Camera  35  and  Is  currently  teach- 
ing photography  at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  In  New  York. 
*  The  Somnambulist  and  Dcju-Vu  are  $6.95  each.  Days  at  Sea  Is  $9.95. 
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"You  don't  need  a  weatherman ," wrote  Boh  Dylan," to  km 
way  the  wind  blows."  This  section  of  Harper's  is  for  AmerU 
refuse  to  accept  corruption,  injustice,  incompetence,  bigotl 
leering,  and  all  the  other  shoddy  effects  of  runaway  powt 
country,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
them.  The  purpose  of  Networks  is  to  help  connect  peopi 
don't  have  to  fight  alone.  Anyone  who  needs  support  in,  or 
advice  abau't,  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
politics,  the  arts,  business,  law,  education,  or  the  envirom 
urged  to  use  this  space  as  a  bulletin  board. 

If  you  send  us  a  brief  inquiry  or  report  about  such  efft 
own  or  others' — we  will  post  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  pa 
the  country.  And  if  for  some  reason  we  are  not  able  to~\ 
letter,  we  will  try  to  send  you  the  name  of  someone  who  c 
Do  not  send  propaganda  or  commercial  advertising.  Please 
all  correspondence  to  Networks,  Harper's  Magazine,  Tf 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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Out  to  Win 

A  good  many  overprivileged 
Chicagoans  wish  that  Common- 
wealth Edison  had  never  asked 
for  a  rate  increase  back  in  the 
winter  of  1 970.  When  the  utility 
requested  more  money,  indignant 
citizens  banded  together  and 
forced  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  not  only  to  lower 
the  rate  increase,  but  also  to 
make  it  contingent  on  cutting 
pollution.  Realizing  that  they  had 
built  an  effective  organization, 
the  group  kept  it  together,  un- 
leashing its  machinery  against 
steel  companies,  banks,  high- 
way projects,  and  the  Cook 
County  court  system.  Now 
called  the  Citizens  Action  Pro- 
gram, this  working-class  group, 
which  finances  its  projects  with 
bake  sales,  raffles,  and  Christ- 
mas cards,  has  become  one  of 
the  country's  most  successful 
agents  of  change. 

Among  the  CAP'S  projects: 

□  Establishing  a  link  between 
gross  underassessment  of  many 
Chicago  businesses  with  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Party; 

□  Stopping  construction  of  a 
crosstown  expressway  after  prov- 
ing that  it  wouldn't  substantially 
speed  the  flow  of  traffic,  and 
would  destroy  thousands  of 
homes; 

□  Forcing  four  steel  mills  to  cut 
their  pollution  by  more  than  90 
percent; 


□  Stopping    banks  an 
firms  from  systematica  I 
ing  applications  for 
provement  loans  in  lo 
neighborhoods,  thus 
the  further  collapse  of 
borhood  (the  battle  ag 
practice,  called  "redlin 
not  yet  been  won); 

□  Proving  that  the 
court  continuances 
case  increases  in  propa 
the  gravity  of  the  offer  J 
that  the  likelihood  of  1 1 
increases  proportionate*)  j 
number  of  continuances; 

□  Winning  tax  rebates  ft 
citizens  paying  more  thali 
cent  of  their  income  on| 
ty  taxes  and  city  servici 

There  are  four  reasi 
leaders  say,  why  the 
tion  has  been  success] 
they  limit  themselves  tc 
most  important  to  tha  I 
and  their  neighborhood  | 
they  maintain  a  full-time 
and  research  staff,  who  a  ,1 
on  time;  (3)  they  contil I 
expand  their  organizatie 
train  new  leaders;  and  (f  | 
are  not  afraid  to  win. 

CAP  wants  to  teach 
in  other  cities  how  to  w| 
trol  from  insensitive  pi 
and  self-serving  big  b 
They'd  also  like  to  hell 
other  groups  are  doing,  a 
ly  in  combating  "redl 
Donations  are  much  ne 
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ch  with  these  people, 
r  their  monthly  paper, 
jlishes  news  and  re- 
lings,  write  to  Citizens 
rogram,  2200  North 
Lvenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 

the  Art  in  Art 

;e   publishing  houses 
i  fiction,  but  it  may 
tiat  the  writers  really 
>ive  you.  That's  why 
liters  have  created  a 
cooperative  called  the 
Elective.  According  to 
lberg,  writer  and  col- 
:mber,  the  main  prob- 
conventional  publish- 
:  it  is  a  business,  rath- 
i  art.  Fiction  has  built- 
s  and  is  usually  a  poor 
■  the  best  of  novels  al- 
;r  sell  as  well  as  the 
lashy  kind,  or  even  as 
moderately  successful 
book.  That  is  why 
9  of  the  26,868  new 
blished  in  1972  were 
nd  if  a  fiction  writer 
oduce  a  best-seller,  he 
ed  by  his  publisher  to 
the  same   style  and 
subsequent  novels, 
rs  of  the  Fiction  Col- 
J  of  whom  have  been 
'  published,  read  each 
anuscripts  and  vote  on 
them  should  go  to  the 
lot  a  perfect  arrange- 
haps,  but  the  collective 
judgment  by  one's  peers 
ble  to  the  formulas  of 
s  manager.  The  manu- 
then  edited  by  one  of 
ibers,   and  sent  to  a 
printer,  who  bills  the 
r  all  costs.  Spielberg's 
um  Twaddledum,  Jona- 
ambach's  Reruns,  and 
iedman's  Museum  are 
p's  first  three  books, 
i  distributed  by  George 
If  they  can  sell  400 
id  editions  at  $7.95  and 
iaperbacks    at  $3.95, 
eak  even  (sales  of  these 
ave  already  surpassed 
'els).  After  the  writer 
:  his  investment,  profits 
led  among  the  writer, 
ctive,  and  the  distrib- 
ider  this  arrangement, 
er  is  given  maximum 


freedom  of  expression,  and  the 
reader  is  getting  fiction  that  has 
not  been  screened  by  budget- 
conscious  publishers. 

The  Fiction  Collective  cannot 
handle  unsolicited  manuscripts 
— for  the  time  being,  they  have 
no  staff  and  have  had  to  beg  an 
office  from  Brooklyn  College — 
but  they  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting similar  ventures  else- 
where. For  any  group  thinking 
about  trying,  Spielberg  offers  the 
following  advice:  do  it.  But  start 
with  writers  you  know  well  and 
whose  work  you  respect.  Keep 
the  group  small  (about  six  writ- 
ers, at  first).  Expect  disagree- 
ment, sO  set  up  rules  to  handle 
it.  Multiply  the  time  you  think 
you'll  spend  by  ten.  Make  an  es- 
timate of  your  expenses,  and 
then  double  it.  Do  everything 
yourself.  And  don't  talk  the  idea 
to  death;  it's  better  to  act  pre- 
maturely than  to  dissipate  all 
your  energy  in  procrastination. 

To  order  the  collective's  first 
three  books  ($10  for  the  three 
paperbacks),  or  for  more  infor- 
mation, write  to  them  at  the 
English  Department,  Brooklyn 
College,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
11210. 

Salvaging  Lives 

The  7th  Step  Foundation  is 
looking  for  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  go  into  prisons,  talk  with 
convicts,  and  find  out  firsthand 
why  a  person  became  a  felon 
and  what  he  needs  if  he  is  to  be 
"rehabilitated."  The  prisoner 
spills  his  guts  about  the  fears 
and  suffering  and  humiliation  of 
imprisonment;  you  spill  yours 
about  the  dignity  of  work,  the 
joy  and  hassle  of  having  a  fam- 
ily, the  satisfactions  of  being  a 
free  man  or  woman.  You  come 
to  know  each  other,  trust  each 
other.  Then,  when  he  walks  out 
of  jail,  you  stand  by  him  as  he 
flinches  from  society's  repeated 
rejections.  You  help  him  achieve 
the  life  you  told  him  he  could 
have  when  he  was  still  behind 
bars. 

It  may  seem  ambitious,  but 
that's  how  the  7th  Step  has  op- 
erated since  it  was  founded  in 
1963  by  convicts  at  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary  in  Lansing. 
At  first  the  only  outside  partici- 


pants were  ex-cons  who  had  suc- 
cessfully made  the  transition  in- 
to society  and  who  could  easily 
establish  rapport  with  inmates. 
This  "I  did  it  and  I'll  help  you 
do  it,  too"  arrangement  was  im- 
mensely successful,  but  because 
there  weren't  enough  former 
convicts  to  go  around,  the  7th 
Step  reached  out  for  the  help  of 
Square  Johns  and  Janes  (people 
who  have  never  .been  in  prison). 
Today  the  organization  claims 
50,000  members  in  forty-four 
prisons  in  eighteen  states.  Work- 
ing together,  these  ordinary  citi- 
zens and  former  convicts  have 
lowered  the  recidivism  rate 
among  the  parolees  with  whom 
they  have  worked  from  80  per- 
cent to  25  percent. 

Lou  Torok,  the  organization's 
public-relations  director,  who 
spent  twelve  years  in  prison,  says 
the  7th  Step  is  anxious  to  ex- 
tend its  help  to  more  prisoners. 
And  it  desperately  needs  volun- 
teers to  do  this.  If  you'd  like  to 
join,  attend  a  "rap  session"  with 
other  volunteers,  talk  with  pris- 
oners, or  receive  the  organiza- 
tion's quarterly  bulletin,  write  to 
Torok  at  The  7th  Step  Founda- 
tion, Box  887,  Golden,  Colo- 
rado 80401.  If  you  can't  donate 
time,  perhaps  you  can  send  a 
contribution. 

Cellblock  Sheepskins 

Some  twenty-five  prisons  have  begun  educational  pro- 
grams in  which  inmates  can  obtain  a  baccalaureate  while 
they  are  still  in  jail.  Prisoners  write  their  own  degree  pro- 
posals, and  nearby  colleges  help  design  courses  to  satisfy 
the  "individualized,  competency-based"  requirements.  The 
schools  also  supervise  the  course  work.  More  information 
is  available  from  The  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges 
and  Universities'  Corrections  Project,  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

Game  Plans  for  Working  Women 

The  National  Congress  of  Neighborhood  Women  has  been 
founded  to  help  working-class  women  get  the  clout  to  do 
something  for  themselves.  They  can  tell  headquarters,  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  about  whatever  they  think  should  be 
changed,  and  learn  the  best  way  to  achieve  their  goals  from 
the  experienced  activist  women  who  head  the  congress. 
Through  a  $28,000  study,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  congress  is  trying  to  find  how  community 
colleges  can  help  working-class  women  get  day-care  centers, 
fair  employment,  education,  and  legal  assistance.  They'll 
be  glad  to  share  what  they've  learned.  Address  correspon- 
dence to:  Women's  Project,  The  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  4408  Eighth  Street,  NE,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017. 
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And  Now  A  Word  From . . . 

Asa  service  to  American  art,  culture,  and  sanity,  Harper's 
is  pleased  to  offer  the  Nctworks-Digby  Butler  Whitman-75- 
ccnt-television  commercial  desoundifier.  Whitman — a  kind 
of  anti-Marconi  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  who  is  not  im- 
pressed with  the  state  of  the  art  of  television  commercials 
— sent  us  plans  for  an  incredibly  simple  way  of  knocking 
the  sound  out  of  them,  while  leaving  the  picture  on.  It  will 
take  anyone  30  seconds  to  understand  how,  and  ten  minutes 
to  do  it.  We  were  duly  skeptical  at  first,  but  we  changed 
our  minds  after  trying  it.  If  you  want  to  *kip  listening  to 
commercials  without  missing  the  surrounding  programs, 
write  to  us  for  a  free  copy  of  Whitman's  plans  and  instruc- 
tions (but  please  include  50  cents  for  postage  and  paper). 


Indian  Voices 

Two  white  men  each  had  a  bucket  of  crabs.  The  first 
man's  crabs  kept  clambering  up  over  the  edge.  The  other 
man's  stayed  quietly  put.  Annoyed,  the  first  man  asked  the 
second  why  his  crabs  were  so  quiet.  'I've  got  Indian  crabs,' 
he  replied.  'Every  time  one  gets  to  the  top,  two  others  pull 
him  down.'  " 

Talking  Leaf,  the  nation's  oldest  Indian  newspaper, 
focuses  sharply  on  the  struggles  of  Indians  in  helping  other 
Indians;  as  the  example  indicates,  they  do  it  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  The  monthly  tabloid  contains  news  and  analysis 
of  the  constantly  changing  Indian  culture  and  the  whites' 
relationship  to  it.  Probably  because  the  paper  is  published 
in  California,  the  emphasis  is  on  Western  tribes.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  nonprofit  enterprise  are  $5  per  year,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  600  South  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90005. 


What  Are  Schools  For? 

S  tudents  deserve  the  best  education  schools  can  provide; 
society  deserves  the  best  students  schools  can  turn  out.  But 
what  does  "best"  mean?  Is  "best"  synonymous  with  "most 
useful"?  A  university  professor  might  argue  that  a  good 
education  should  expand  a  student's  mind,  while  a  cor- 
porate executive  might  say  that  it  should  prepare  him  for 
a  career.  These  questions  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Class  of 
'76  Project,  a  nationwide  effort  to  reexamine  the  role  of 
schools  in  our  society.  Whitworth  College  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  has  volunteered  to  coordinate  the  project, 
which  is  expected  to  evolve  into  a  gigantic  network  of 
schools  trading  ideas  with  tape  recordings,  essays,  films, 
and  visits.  The  format  of  the  dialogue,  to  include  business- 
men, civic  leaders,  and  parents,  will  be  up  to  the  partici- 
pants themselves.  All  levels  of  schools,  from  elementary 
through  college,  including  trade  schools  and  institutes  may 
participate.  By  using  a  computer  and  a  toll-free  telephone, 
Whitworth  College  will  keep  track  of  all  the  local  projects 
and  keep  an  operator  on  call  for  eight  hours  a  day  to  relay 
information  to  anyone  requesting  it.  To  find  out  how  you 
or  your  school  can  get  involved,  write  to  Jeff  Hanson, 
Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Washington  99251. 
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NAME  CHAINS 

by  David  R.  Zukerman,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

What  does  Clint  Eastwood's  movie  persona  have  to  dc 
trumpet  player  and  an  Irish  writer?  Their  names  overlap,  fc 
chain:  Dirty  Harry  James  Joyce.  A  more  ambitious  chaii 
Harry  James  Joyce  Brothers  Karamazov.  Other  examples: 
Alexander  Pope  John  Dean  Acheson  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  \t 
Queen  Anne  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Brothers  Four  Seasons 
Charles  Stuart  Little  Eva  Marie  Saint  Peter  Stuyvesant  Fii 

This  month,  readers  are  invited  to  compose  their  own 
no  more  than  fifteen  names.  Please  provide  identification 
will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  originality  and  dexterity, 
entries  on  a  postcard  to  "Name  Chains,"  Harper's  Mag 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be 
no  later  than  December  9  and  become  the  property  of 
Winning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  February  issue.  D 
the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  Photography  in  America  (Random  House) 
Runners-up:  Old  Glory:  A  Pictorial  Report  on  the  G 
History  Movement  (Warner  Paperback  Library) 


Winners  of  "Time  Machine,"  the 

October  game  that  asked  readers 
to  thrust  history's  most  famous 
.  people  into  direct  confrontation 
with  each  other,  are: 

First  Prize 

200  Years — A  Bicentennial  Il- 
lustrated History  of  the  United 
States  (U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port) : 

Confucius  to  Gerald  Ford:  "A 
thousand  pardons,  but  man  who 
wraps  possible  conviction  in 
strong  convictions  turns  White 
House  into  sausage  factory." 

— George  Mamunes 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 

Runners-up 

A  Plug-Mate  lamp: 
Catherine   the   Great  counsels 
Ivan  the  Terrible:  "First  of  all, 
a  good  PR  man  is  a  must." 

— Jean  Ann  Loftus 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Boss  Tweed  to  Luther  Burbank: 
"You   don't  really  understand 
grafting."  — L.  Clark 
New  Hope,  Pa. 

King  George  III  wraps  his  arm 
around  Richard  Nixon,  saying: 
"It  seems  we  have  both  mis- 
judged the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  govern 
themselves." 

— Diane  Bada  Antista 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Howard  Cosell  to  Icar 
did  it  feel  at  the  preci 
the  wax  began  to  me 
realized  the  flight  wa 
terminate  sooner  thai 
planned?"  — T. 

Nortl 

St.  Peter  to  Gabriel, 
Jack  Benny,  who  is 
the  gate  to  heaven :  "E 
only  good  thing  he  eve 
give  a  newsboy  a  tw 
twenty  years  ago." 
"Well,  let's  give  him 
two  cents  and  tell  him 
hell."  — Ron 

Fort  Fairfi 

Marie  Antoinette  to  j 
span:  "Another  piece, 
Alan?"  — Meg  \ 

New 

Bobby  Fischer  advising  ] 
of  England.  "Now,  if  yo 
moved  your  bishop  her 
— Gilber 
Waterto 

Walt  Whitman  corrects ! 
"No,  no,  you  don't  un 
I  said  celebrate  mysell 
ibate."  — Lee  i 

Mercer  Isla 

Nero  beckons  to  Presiden 
"Grab  a  fiddle  and  joil 
the  terrace — there's  a 
view  of  the  economy, 


The  Boston  Ballet  Presents 


Give  "The  Nutcracker"  to  your  family  for  Christmas. 
A  Spectacular  Holiday  Production  Conducted  by 


A  cast  of  150  dancers,  singers,  musicians 
and  actors  take  you  and  your  family  on 
a  magical  adventure  as  the  Music  Hall 
comes  alive  with  the  world's  greatest 
Christmas  spectacular,  "The  Nutcracker. 

It's  a  dazzling  stage  extravaganza.  See 
a  toy  Nutcracker  come  to  life,  a 
Christmas  tree  grow  before  your  very 
eyes,  and  a  journey  through  a  snow  clad 
forest  to  the  Palace  of  Sweets. 

Nutcracker  is  a  Christmas  present  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Make  this  a 
memorable  Christmas  for  your  family. 
Order  your  tickets  today. 


PRICES :  $7 ,  $6,  and  $4  ( orch.  and  bale. )  $3  ( bale,  only  ) 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

December  14-22,  1974 

at  the  Music  Hall 


Perf. 
No. 

1  —  Dec. 

2  —  Dec. 

3  —  Dec. 

4  —  Dec. 

5  —  Dec. 

6  —  Dec. 

7  —  Dec. 

8  —  Dec. 

9  —  Dec. 

10  —  Dec. 

1 1  —  Dec. 

12  —  Dec. 


DATES 
14  at  1 :30  p.m. 

14  at  6:30  p.m. 

15  at  1:30  p.m. 
15  at  6 :30  p.m. 

17  at  7:30  p.m. 

18  at  7:30  p.m. 

19  at  7:30  p.m. 

20  at  7 :30  p.m. 

21  at  1:30  p.m. 

21  at  6:30  p.m. 

22  at  1 :30  p.m. 
22  at  6:30  p.m. 


Name 

Phone 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

No.  of 

Tickets 

Pcrf.  No. 

Price  per 
Ticket 

Orch. 
Bale. 

Total 

1st  Choice 

ft 

2nd  Choice 

Please  make  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Ballet 

and  mail  it  with  a  self  addressed  envelope  to 

the  Boston  Ballet,  55 1  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Ma.  02 1 16. 

To  order  by  phone  with  a  BankAmericard  or  Mastercharge  call  the 
Ticket  Office  at  (617)  542-3945. 
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1  eeUE^VE  \NB  ARE  BUT  A 
SMALL  FART  OF  A  <S?RAND 
EVOLUTIONARY 


ThlERB's  LIFE  irt  OTHER 


EXACTLY 


Other  countries  like  Afghanistan,  Peru,  and  Tonga.  Other  countries 
where  ACTION  is  already  busy  helping  people  help  themselves. 
Because  ACTION  is  VISTA,  the  PEACE  CORPS,  SCORE 
(Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives),  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer 

Program),  ACE  (Active  Corps  of  Executives),  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM,  UYA  (University  Year  for  ACTION)  and 
more.  If  you're  trained  in  a  skill... ACTION  NEEDS  YOU. 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-424-8580 


IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  AREA  CALL 

833-6807 


A  Public  Service  oi 
The  Advertising  Council  la^ 

Coincil 
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LETTERS 


don  Lidch "s  philosophy 


■ddy,  I  regret  that  your  loy- 
ed  you  in  your  present  situ- 
.  Patriot  Speaks,"'  October]. 
.  honesty,  I  question  "blind 
Nevertheless,  I  greatly  ap- 
'the  things  you  said,  and  I 
will  keep  saying  them. 

0.  C.  Walker 
South  Fulton,  Tenn. 

you  for  making  public  cer- 
)ur  philosophical  and  great- 
ae  thoughts.  \  our  letter  is 

Mary  Hoos 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Liddy: 

just  read  your  article  with 
erest  and  approval.  Your 
luty  and  morality  closely  co- 
ith  mine,  and  your  argu- 
;  strong.  My  opinion  of  the 
tion  of  Watergate  break-in 
MS  for  long  terms  is  that  it 
ous  miscarriage  of  justice 
y  the  leftist  press,  judges, 
ocratic  partisans,  who  are, 

in,  of  poor  moral  and  men- 

Clarkson  J.  Beall 
Fulton,  Md. 

alty   a  virtue?   I  wonder. 

troubles  may  be  a  reflec- 
ddy's  own  malady  :  a  reluc- 
hink  freely  and  a  penchant 

freedom  by  chauvinistic 
g- 

FiNNECAN  Marsh 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

mind  seems  to  be  a  collec- 
toos,  and  they  are  the  same 


tattoos  that  have  lately  gotten  our 
country  into  so  much  trouble!  Adul- 
terated Social  Darwinism.  Longing 
for  a  Mythical  Past.  Winning  at  Any 
Cost.  Liddy,  you  are  no  persecuted 
hero,  to  be  freed  in  honor  at  some 
future  time. 

M.  Thomas  Hinkemeyer 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  both  enjoyed  reading  Gor- 
don Liddy 's  letter  to  his  wife.  Our 
immediate  reaction  was:  we  are  glad 
he  is  behind  bars. 

J.  Ram  Rayaproll 
Caroline  Rayaproll 
Chicago,  111. 

To  my  mind,  Liddy's  letter  speaks 
even  louder  than  Nixon's  tapes  of  the 
real  peril  from  which  we  have  been 
delivered.  Or  have  we  been  deliv- 
ered? Not  unless  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  the  Nixon-Liddy- 
Haldeman-Ehrlichman  mentality. 

Herman  F.  Reissig 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Gordon  Liddy's  letter,  like  his  per- 
sonality, is  made  of  stern  stuff.  I 
agree  that  Americans  are  indeed 
plagued  by  deception  and  euphe- 
mism, but  his  concluding  remarks 
about  patriotism  struck  a  sour  chord 
with  me — until  I  thought  further.  I 
realized  that  the  sourness  came  from 
the  American  connotation  of  patri- 
otism rather  than  from  Liddy's  es- 
pousal of  its  merits.  To  define  as  pa- 
triotic the  categorical  support  of 
American  actions  is  to  promote  the 
concept  of  patriotism  in  the  most  de- 
generate sense.  I  don't  believe  that 
Mr.  Liddy  had  this  sense  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  letter.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  in  this  country 


the  concept  of  patriotism  has  been 
chewed  up  and  spit  out  as  a  twisted 
wad.  usurped  of  meaning.  If  some- 
how we  could  restore  its  true  sense, 
perhaps  it  could,  as  he  says,  "come 
unbidden,  freely  from  our  hearts." 

Charles  B.  Glennon 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Candor  in  the  bunker 


Garry  Wills's  article  ["Piety  in 
the  Bunker,"  October]  brings  to 
mind  an  incident  that  occurred  just 
after  my  article  "Uhite  Ethnic"  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  [September 
1971].  I  received  a  call  from  my 
friend  Joe  Dufey,  former  director  of 
the  ADA.  asking  me  whether  I  could 
give  at  least  a  month  to  help  Senator 
Muskie.  I  accepted.  The  next  day  a 
letter  arrived  in  the  mail  from  Pat 
Buchanan.  President  Nixon  s  speech- 
writer.  He  had  read  the  article  too, 
and  assured  me  that  he  had  showed 
it  to  the  President  and  received  his 
comments.  He  invited  me  to  come  to 
Washington  to  help.  I  wrote  back  that 
I  had  already  decided  to  help  the  op- 
position, but  that  I'd  like  to  meet 
Buchanan  for  friendship  s  =ake.  I 
offered  my  hopes  that  both  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans  would 
compete  on  the  behalf  of  white  eth- 
nics. Besides,  I  said,  there  are  too 
few  opportunities  in  American  life  for 
people  on  opposite  ends  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

I  learned  later  that  Buchanan  en- 
joyed just  such  conversations.  He 
plays  a  hard  game  of  politics,  but,  to 
his  credit,  he  argues  his  own  point  of 
view  openly  and  with  extraordinary 
vigor.  His  speech  for  Agnew  on  the 
media,  his  proposal  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  conservative  foundations, 
and  many  of  his  other  shots  made  the 
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armor  of  his  targets  ring.  I  disagreed 
with  him  almost  always,  hut  Nixon 
might  have  followed  Buchanan's 
way  lather  than  the  secret  way 
of  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  and  the 
"revolutionaries." 

By  the  way,  Nixon  did  better  on 
the  Catholic  vote  than  any  Republi- 
can ever  had:  still,  the  Slavic  vote, 
according  to  CBS  analysis,  went  53 
percent  for  McGovern.  (The  white 
Protectant  vote  for  McGovern  was 
28  percent. )  Let's  hope  that  in  1976 
the  Democrats  get  a  candidate  who 
will  include  white  ethnic  Americans, 
for  that  is  where  their  base  is. 

Michael  Novak 
Bayville,  N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Boomerang  values 


Now  whenever  the  Weathermen 
succeed  in  blowing  up  a  piece  of 
property  and  thereby  endangering 
human  life,  we  are  assured  that  "ex- 
W  eathennan"  Bo  Burlingham  |  "Para- 
noia in  Power.'"  October]  will  quiet- 
ly cheer  them  on.  He's  a  damn  good 
writer,  this  Bo.  Unfortunately,  his 
values,  no  matter  how  well  written, 
are  indelibl)  warped,  like  a  boomer- 
ang sticking  out  of  the  side  of  his 
head. 

I).  Carmen  Schimizzi 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  note:  I).  Carmen  Schimizzi, 
a  garbage  collector,  is  currently  ivrit- 
ing  his  memoirs. 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10;  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20;  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  arc 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Replies  to  Harper's  box 
numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
below.  You  may  now  request  the  use 
of  a  Harper's  box  number.  There  is 
a  $2  charge.  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers. 
ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


The  blunt,  analytical  articles  on 
Watergate  in  your  October  issue 
were  revealing  watermarks  in  the 
flood  of  confusing,  controversial  re- 
ports issued  ad  nauseam  by  the  news 
media.  I  feel  that  the  true  picture 
was  drawn  of  relative  "innocents" 
tragically  sucked  into  the  mess  under 
the  guise  of  just  "doing  a  job"  as 
ordered  by  their  superiors  with  full 
consent  from  the  One  on  Top! 

Allan  M.  Pitkanen 
Northridge,  Calif. 

The  October  issue  is  a  superb  job 
of  planning,  reporting,  and  analysis. 
Cheers  for  pinpointing  the  signifi- 
cance of  Watergate  after  rejecting 
"instant  analysis  of  history"  and  in- 
stead giving  it  careful  reflection. 

K.  G.  Rogers 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Ski  Zermatt,  Switzerland  January  31, 
Aspen  February  22.  First-class  Ac- 
commodations. International  night 
life,  regularly  scheduled  flights.  Com- 
plete packages.  Le  Ski  Club  (212) 
533-8462  N.Y.C. 

Bachelor  Party*  Cruises  and  Tours. 

Free  32-page  catalogue  for  single 
people.  (212)  758-2433. 
Worldwide  freighter  guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-carry- 
ing freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  X 
Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 

REAL  LSI  VI  E 
North  California  Coast.  Unspoiled  40 
acres.  Cabin,  beach,  airstrip,  quarter 
share,  $20.  Harper's  Box  122. 
Canadian    government  lands — from 
$5/acre!  Vacation  paradises,  farming, 
or  investment  opportunities!  "Cana- 
dian   Land    Opportunities"  includes 
complete  information.  Send  $2  (mon- 
ey-back guarantee).  Canadian  Interna- 
tional,   Box    6586-HZ,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 
Central     Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available — 
KllQOS  Plus  $6-50  taxes  yearly.  Maps, 

  pictures,  $2  (refundable).  Information 

Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Tobago,  W.I. — Cottages,  all  sizes, 
locations,  rates.  Completely  equipped. 
Tobago  Cottage  Owners  Association, 
Box  194,  Tobago. 

You  can  still  acquire  public  land 
free!  Government  Land  Digest,  Box 
2217,  Norman,  Okla.  73069. 

RESORTS 
North  Eleuthera,  Bahamas,  Modern 
waterfront  house.  Two  bedrooms,  two 
baths.  Wi  acres.  Large  patios.  Fully 
equipped.  $225/week,  including  utili- 
ties. Minimum  two  weeks.  C.  G.  Sar- 
gent, 24  Thames  St.,  Newport,  R.I. 
02840. 


Bear  Pole  Ranch,  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.  Unusual  Programs  for  all  ages. 
Summer  (discovery /expeditions/ad- 
venturc-bound)  Winter  (skiing/moun- 
taineering) Fall/Spring  (pack  trips/ 
river-rafting /mountain-climbing /trav- 
el) Write:  Dr./Mrs.  Glenn  H.  Poultcr. 
Unspoiled  St.  Vincent.  Inexpensive, 
fine  cuisine,  friendly  staff,  country 
charm,  excellent  swimming  beach, 
pool.  $15  p.p.,  two  meals  daily  until 
Jan.  16,  $22.50  until  April  1.  Sugar 
Mill  Inn,  P.O.  Box  119,  St.  Vincent, 
W.L 

Studio  furnished  for  one  or  two  on 
beach  near  Monaco,  museums,  Alps, 
buses,  trains,  market.  Kitchenette, 
balcony,  view,  pool.  Low  seasonal  or 
sabbatical  rates.  Harper's  Box  123. 
Marco  Island,  Florida.  For  rent 
Tradewinds  Condominium,  furnished, 
two  bedrooms,  two  baths,  kitchen. 
Available  now.  George  Weiss,  M.D. 
3023  DcKalb  Blvd.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
19403.  (215)  279-1330. 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

VACATIONS 
Professors,  teachers,  administrators: 
cul  your  vacation  costs  50  percent  or 
moi  e.  Write:  Educators'  Co-op.,  c/o 
A.  Golub,  7256  N.  Bell,  Chicago,  111. 
60645. 

Enjoy  a  new  vacation  experience — 

where  you  choose — rent-free.  Write 
Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box  3007, 
Si.  Paul,  Minn.  55165. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Pla>ing  the  recorder  is  easy.  Free  cat- 
alogue recorders,  recorder  music.  Be- 
ginners' Pearwood  Recorder,  Instruc- 
tion Book,  $11.95.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624-H  Lavaca,  Austin,  Texas 
78701. 

Kits!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  bala- 
laikas, thumb  pianos,  harps.  From 
$2.95.  Finished  dulcimers  from  $19.95. 
8665  West  13th  Avenue,  HM,  Denver, 

Colo.  80215.  

The  Harpsichord  quarterly.  Definitive 
articles  on  buying,  building,  playing, 
tuning.  Photographs.  Drawings.  Inter- 
views. Letters.  $8  annually  (non-U. S. 
$9).  Box  4323-H,  Denver,  Colo.  80204. 
Dulcimers — traditional  mountain  styles 
in  solid  aged  woods.  Gotzmer 
Stringed    Instruments,    Rt.    2,  Box 

2286A,  La  Plata,  Md.  20646.  

Piano  by  ear  in  100  minutes!  No 
knowledge  required!  Complete  on  LP 
record.  $6.98  postpaid  from:  Deane, 
Box  419F,  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 

92625.  

TAPES 

Tapes.  Recorders.  Sound  equipment. 

Discounts!  Catalogue  $1.  Tower, 
#33098,  Washington,  D  C.  20028. 


LOOKING  FOR  REAL  ESTATE? 
(  )  MAINE  (  )  MASS.-VT.* 

(  )  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES  present  100's  of  CURRENT  PICTORIAL  list- 
ings, plus  tax  rates,  assessment  ratios,  and  town  data.  ALL  INQUIRIES 
CONFIDENTIAL.  New  edition  available  MONTHLY  in  advance.  $1  per 
copy,  $10  per  yearly  subscription. 

*(Check  above  to  indicate  state) 
REAL  ESTATE  GUIDE 
Box  999CC  Andover,  Mass.  01810 


lieliatioral  sciences 

Leading  psychiatrists 
ogists  discuss  psychoi 
phrenia,  adolescents, 
sexuality,  etc.  on  cas; 
alogue.  Over  300  tar. 
rental.  BSTL,  Dept.  I 
Ave.,  Leonia,  N.J.  01 

RECOl 
Show  albums — rare, 
I2-pg.  list,  5();.  Broad 
Rcco-uings,  Georgetow  J 
1,500  records ...  Cats 
Records,  43  West 
10023. 


No  way  to  get  Mai 
LPs — "outrageously  M 
depth    and    charactei  ! 
mail  o  der.  Send  to  Sc 
2027  Parker,  Berkeley 

for  brochure.  ^fl 

GAMES 


Carnival  midway  gai 

er  red  circle  with  fl» 
equal  for  leftys,  quanl 
p!e  game,  $2.  Dohertyj 
Tampa,  Fla.  33602. 


Adull  games,  puzzles, 

sent  to  friends,  clients,, 
sonalized  greeting  availa 
25£.  Games  and  Greeti 
Wilmettc,  111.  60093.  "i 

COLOR  sTD 
l  istings,   samples,  $1. 
440   N.W.    130th  St,f 

33168.  T 

ART 

Dramatic  original  pa 

your  home  and  offio 
jects  to  reflect  your 
Deluxe  mounting, 
colorful  mini-print. 
4-HA,  4729  Glenwood  1 

16509.   

Beautiful  map  of  Grea 
ful  panorama  artistry 
18  centuries  of  Englii 
heritage.  Printed  1943, 
feet  for  framing.  Send 
Map  Collector,"  3207 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


Graf  Zeppelin  or  Hin 

print,   excellent  for 
each  or  $7.50  pair:  Z 
H,    P.O.   Box  4766, 
78765. 


Award-winning  collei 

airplane  prints.  Full-col 
graphs   ready   to  frarn 
catalogue.  Johns-Byrne 
Harrison,  Chicago,  111. 


UNUSUAL  G 


Christmas  gift,  be  thouf 

dren,   lonely   folks,  evelj 
letters.  Send  $5  for  one 
address,   birthdate,   to  P 
Box  263-A,  Star  City,  Ind 

HEALTH 
Megavitamin  health  plan, 
designed  to  boost  energy, 
pression,  improve  physical 
tal  performance.  Specific 
end  vitamin  confusions.  1 
authentic.  Send  only  $2.2! 
portant!)  age,  sex,  heigl 
Megavitamins,  Suite  312-/ 
Building,  Washington,  D.C 

GOURMETS 
Coffee  liqueur.  Homemad 
sively.   Original   recipe  $2 
Box    5381H,    Santa  Barb: 
93108. 


an  ice-cream  sundae! 
ndpainted  canvas,  12"  x 
everly.  Box  15,  Newton 

Mass.  02162. 
s   savor   world's  rarest 

Grace   Tea  Importers, 

799  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
brochure. 


SCHOOLS 


di'ee  at  home.  Your  choice 

■  eluding  Law.  Easy  tuition. 

■  Ilege,  915  Cerrillos  Road, 
I.  Mex.  87501. 

c  :ge  in  Mexico.  Institute 
lers  full  undergraduate, 
,  d  serious  non-credit  pro- 
I  glish,  specializing  in  arts, 
Big,  Spanish,  and  social 
I  Office  of  Education  and 
i)  v.i I.  Perpetual  sunshine, 
I  living.  Mexico's  most 
lonial  town.  Free  illustra- 
Jjs.  Institute  Allende,  Box 
de  Allende,  Guanajua- 


ool    placement  service. 

individual  requirements 
msideration.  163  High 
Idletown,  Conn.  06457. 
C03)  346-5111. 
ish  degree  in  Philosophy, 
:iences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
ndable).  Dept.  H,  Secre- 
College  of  Technology, 
Dane  Hill,   Sussex  Rhl7 

id.  

training,  home-study  pro- 
ipplies.  Hing,  Box  219-W, 
nada  M6M  4Z2. 
ng  School— co-ed,  grades 
ge  preparatory,  Rudolf 
dorf  approach.  Weaving, 
rganic  gardening,  animal 
echanics,  eurythmy,  paint- 
music,  sculpture,  driver 
try.  200  wooded  acres. 
Mr.  Pratt,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
654-2391. 
futures  studies  (BA).  Fu- 
Box  120  Annex  Station, 
R.I.  02901. 


ams  in  France.  Language, 
erforming  arts.  For  infor- 
ris  American  Academy,  9 
rsulines,  Paris  5. 
advanced  degrees  now  of- 
igh  independent  study  by 
:dited  colleges/universities, 
i— Box  6271,  Orange,  Calif. 

;ree  at  home.  Your  choice 
.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free 
i.  Elysion  College,  B.C. 
'an  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 

Conferences 

•roceedings:  First  interna- 
-life  feminist  conference: 
otto:  "Equality  for  women 

option  on."  Membership 
ists  for  Life.  Box  563 1H, 

Ohio  43221. 


CATALOGUES 


age  color  catalogue — self- 
icraft  gifts  from  25  coun- 
W  Program,  Church  World 
:enter,  Box  365 -H,  New 
Md.  21776. 


atalogue.  Low  direct  prices. 

jewelry,  silks,  clothing, 
shing,  camping  supplies.  $1 
.  Herter's,  Inc.,  Dept.  C20, 
finn  56093. 


BOOKS 


•unt  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
'S^, Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 


Excellent  discounts  most  books.  Man- 
hattan Books,  532-14th  St.  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif.  90266. 


30%  discount  on  new  books.  Book- 
post,  141  East  44th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10017. 


"Alas,  for  the  South!" — Mencken's 
last  Bard  of  Dixie:  J.  Gordon  Coogler, 
Purely  Original  Verse,  photographic 
reprint,  with  reviews  and  biography, 
$6.  Professor  Claude  Neuffer,  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  S.C.  29208. 


If  you  believe,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  a  carrot  is  a  cherry  Popsicle, 
that  somewhere  there  is  a  little  old 
man  whose  white  mustache  has  cute 
pink  tips,  you  just  might  enjoy  Dad- 
dy Wore  an  Apron.  Hardback,  $5.25; 
paperback,  $1.75,  postpaid.  Imagina- 
tion Plus,  Box  3126,  Rockford,  111. 
61 106. 


Sex  and  TLC.  Beautiful,  illustrated, 
poetic,  how-to  paperback  for  all 
who  wish  to  love  more  fully.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Tender 
Loving  Care,  P.O.  Box  159,  Belmont, 
Calif.  94O02. 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press  (Dept.  HZA),  84  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 
The  Prophet:  brilliant  social  satire 
inspired  by  Gibran's  Prophet.  $2.95. 
W.  Kushner,  1335  N.  Baker,  Stockton, 
Calif.  95203. 

Free  booklet  of  your  choice.  Write 
today  for  list  of  subjects.  Rubarts, 
Rt.  2,  Box  104-B,  Blountsville,  Ala. 

35031.  

Learn  sign  language — C  ommunicatc 
with  the  deaf.  Handbooks,  games, 
movies,  quick  flicks,  teachers  manuals. 
Ameslan,  Siglish.  Educational,  enter- 
taining. All  ages.  Joyce  Publications, 
18702  Bryant,  Northridge,  Calif. 
91324.  (213)  885-7181. 
Poetry  and  children's  books.  Free 
lists  issued.  Gilann  Books,  Box  67, 
Darien,  Conn.  06820. 
Artbooks,  greatly  reduced.  Free  list. 
Mitchell's,  1576  Yale,  Victoria,  B.C., 
Canada. 

The  Tri-X  Chronicles:  one  damn 
good  photo-essay  book,  Vietnam,  '60s, 
nudity.  $2  to  B.  Paul,  Publisher.  231- 
H  Dorland,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Homestead  survival  in  the  Ozarks: 
Ozark  Access  Catalogue.  $5  from 
OAC,  Box  506D,  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.  72632. 


Complete  list  of  books  by  Rudolph 
Steiner.  Anthroposophic  Press,  Inc. 
258  Hungry  Hollow,  Spring  Valley, 
N.Y.  10977. 


MEMO  PADS 


Match  your  personality  to  one  of  our 

50  different,  exclusive  personalized 
memo  pad  designs.  Free  catalogue. 
Leonardo  &  Michelangelo,  Box 
24785H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 


Bay  Bookfinders— Free  Search  Ser- 
vice. Fast  and  reliable.  No  obligation. 
P.O.  Box  365,  Sausalito,  Calif.  94965. 


Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 


Out-of-print  Bookfinder,  Box  663, 
HA,  Seaside,  Calif.  93955.  Send 
wants. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS 


Typing  service — Tapes  and  cassettes 
transcribed.  Conferences,  interviews, 
manuscripts.  (212)  421-1808;  744- 
4839. 


Writing — Editing — Research.  Confi- 
dential. Wordsmiths,  Box  5882,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60680. 


Write  for  fun  and  profit!  Hundreds 
have  learned  with  The  Writer's  Work- 
shop. Free  brochure  about  Lcarn- 
by-Listening  tapes:  Box  1716  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92663. 


Scholarly  treatises,  writing,  editing, 
typing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
sonalized. Confidential.  Professional 
team.  RC  Research,  Box  120-A, 
Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 
Publish  your  poems.  Our  Guide  tells 
How/Where.  $2.50  LYF-L,  Box  1872, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 


Books  printed  from  well-typed  manu- 
script! Biography  Press,  Rt.  1,  Box 
745,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas  78336. 


Editing,  typing  manuscripts,  cassettes. 

Marye  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91105. 

Nocturne:  Prose,  poetry,  graphics — 
emerging  talents.  Three  issues,  $3. 
Subscribe!  Submit.  Box  1320  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Baltimore,  Md. 
21218. 

41  SIMBULZ  eeZILee  RED.  $1  ppdT 
Typewritten  Symbols,  46  Belleview 
Avenue,  Butler,  N.J.  07405. 
Edit,  revise,  rewrite  (as  needed)  non- 
fiction:  books,  book  chapters,  schol- 
arly papers,  student  papers,  other. 
Hayashi,  HA,  6743  Sheridan,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60626. 

Academic  writing,  research,  and  edit- 
ing. Versatile,  expert  staff,  reasonable 
prices.  Berkeley  Research,  Box  4094- 
H,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94904.  (415)  848- 
6710. 

New  Worlds  seeks  poetry  for  anthol- 
ogy and  1975  contest.  Send  for  de- 
tails. Include  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope.  P.O.  Box  556-H,  Saddle- 
brook.  N.J.  07662. 

Manuscripts,  reports,  academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable. 
Personalized.  Confidential.  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research.  Box 
138-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
The  Berkeley  Center — offering  an  in- 
tensive experience  in  individual  pri- 
mal process.  1925  Walnut  St.,  Berke- 
ley, C'lif.  94704.  (415)  548-3543. 
FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 


Worldwide  English  newspapers  Christ- 
mas gift  sampler  (card  included):  10 
newspapers/10  countries:  $4.75.  Free 
brochure:  Multinewspapers,  Box  DE- 
7,  Dana  Point,  C?lif.  92629. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Liberation  literature — women,  gays, 
Third  World,  youth.  Free  catalogue: 
Times  Change  Press,  Box  98-HA, 
Louisa,  Va.  23093. 

Beat  inflation — monthly  newsletter, 
down  to  earth — saves  you  dollars  ev- 
ery day.  Send  $10  now,  year  sub- 
scription. Money-back  guarantee. 
Keith,  Box  492,  Mineola,  N.Y  11501 
Wind  power  systems  information/ 
planning  manual.  $3.  Wind  Power, 
Box  233,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001.  En- 
gineering consultation  available. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs, Antioch  Bookplates,  Box  28-T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Make  money  selling  books  by  mail. 
800  percent  profit!  Details  free.  Books, 
H2D,  Box  10344,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94303. 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.    297,    1460    Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Earn  money  at  home.  Complete  plan 
for  home-operated  business.  For 
thoughtful  person  with  inquiring  mind. 
No  direct  selling.  Send  $5  to  Cogent, 
Dept.  100,  Box  D,  Lexington,  Mass. 

02173.  

$1,000  monthly  from  classified  ads! 
Easiest  home  mail-order  business. 
Details  free!  Classified  H2B,  Box 
10344,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 
$3  billion  given  away  in  1975!  Want 
some?  Details:  C.R.A.,  Colonial 
Park-H,  Webster,  Mass.  01570. 
How  to  make  money  addressing,  mail- 
ing letters.  Offer  details,  lOtf.  Lind- 
bloom,   Dept   HRP,    3636  Peterson, 

Chicago,   111.  60659.  

Earn  money  at  home— Complete  plan 
for  home-operated  business.  For 
thoughtful  person  with  inquiiing  mind. 
No  direct  selling.  Send  $5  to  Cogent, 
Dept.  100,  Box  D,  Lexington,  Mass. 

02173.  

Make  two  to  three  times  your  cost  on 
hundreds  of  products.  $2  brings  whole- 
sale catalogue.  Wherry,  Box  180, 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 
Fortune  in  shortages!  Exciting  oppor- 
tunities to  cash  in  big.  No  selling. 
For  full  details  rush  $1  now  to: 
DFI,  Dept.  H104,  Executive  Circle, 
P.O.  Box  97,  Friendship,  Wise  53934. 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Teachers,  administrators —  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S., 
$5.  Leading  placement  sources  U.S., 
$3;  Foreign,  $4.  EISR,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02162. 
Job  listings  for  New  England.  Select 
field  of  interest  from  following:  en- 
gineering, data  processing,  manufac- 
turing, technicians,  designers,  mate- 
rials, finance,  sales,  personnel,  cler- 
ical, medical.  Send  $2  to  Employment 
Research,  Box  431,  Dept.  HM1-1274, 
Foxboro,  Mass.  02035. 
Job  hunting  ?  ?  ?  Recent  publication 
on  new  resume-writing  techniques. 
This  is  a  must  if  you  are  seeking  em- 
ployment in  today's  job  market.  Send 
$3.  Employment  Research,  Box  431, 
Dept.    HM2-1274,    Foxboro,  Mass. 

02035.  

Alaska  pipeline  jobs  .  .  .  free  details. 
Wages,  contractors,  how  to  apply. 
Newzco,  Box  444-G,  National  City, 

O  lif.  92050.   

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Inventor  wants  Howard  Hughes-type 
backer,  with  knovledge  that  wheel 
wasn't  invented  by  a  degree.  Prin- 
cipal only.  No  journalists.  Contact  by 
mail  onlv  M  M.,  6821  California  St., 
Apt.  2.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94121. 
Do  it  now! 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 


Buy  silver  sheet  wire/casting  grain  at 

lowest  prices.  Fast  service  via  UPS. 
Free  catalogue:  jewelry-making  tools, 
supplies,  books,  including  silver  price 
charts.  ARE  CREATIONS,  Box  155-X, 
Plainfield,  Vt.  05667. 
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CLASSIFIED 


1975  railroad  calendars!  53-page  ap- 
pointment, desk  type,  $2.75.  Steam, 
Electric,  or  Diesel  II  x  17  monthly 
wall  type,  $2.25  each.  The  real  thing. 
Railroad  Nostalgia.  5107  Shore  Acres 
Rd.,  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 
2'  artificial  Marijuana  plant,  $2.25. 
Free  catalogue.  S-T  Mail  Order,  Box 
1885,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Impressive  Doctor  of  Image  Dynam- 
ics Degree.  A  phony  diploma  and 
spoof  on  management.  Satirical  tes- 
timony rendered  in  impressive  cal- 
ligraphy. Complete  with  gold  seal  and 
your  name  imprinted.  Send  $5  to 
Intemavia,  Box  892,  Tarzana,  Calif. 
91356. 

Panty-hose  specialists.  All  sizes,  col- 
ors, styles.  Free  literature.  The  Panly 
Shanty,  Box  566-H,  Danville,  111. 
61832. 

Murals — full  color  brochure — Sixty- 
three  scenes — to  cover  up  to  14  ft. 
full  walls — 10(  to  cover  postage. 
Shriber's,  Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton 
Rd„  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Decorating  with  wallpaper.  Six  book- 
lets— send  50g — refundable  with  or- 
der—DISCOUNT  BROCHURE.  Shri- 
ber's, Dept.  H,  3222  Brighton  Rd  , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Autographs  of  famous  persons  for 
sale.  Price  lists  issued.  Autographs 
also  purchased.  Conway  Barker  (H), 
LaMarque,  Texas  77568. 
Cross,  Sheaffer,  Parker,  Hallmark 
pens  at  discounts  beginning  at  20% 
off  list.  Write  for  your  catalogue. 
The  Pen  Shop,  6501  Marsol,  Room 
647,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44124. 
Indian  fetishes  for  necklaces.  Silver 
birds,  turquoise  birds  and  animals 
Price  list  Box  25151.  Albuquerque, 
N.Mex.  87125. 

Free  Kirlian  image  on  35mm  slide, 
plus  details  on  Kirlian  equipment 
Systecon,  Dept.  80,  Box  417,  West 
Hyattsville,  Md  20782. 
Vintage  radio  in  quality  sound,  on 
reels,  cartridges,  or  cassetles.  Buy 
from  pros  in  the  business  who  know 
sound!  Thousands  of  programs  avail- 
able. Catalogue.  $1;  supplement:  50g 
(refundable)  to  the  Vintage  Voice, 
Box  6y.  Tiburon.  Calif.  94920. 
Contraceptives  for  Men — by  mail! 
Thirty  top  brands — Trojan,  Nuform. 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Twelve  assort- 
ed samples,  $3;  deluxe  sampler,  $6. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  with  every 
order.  Plain  package  assures  privacy 
Fast  and  reliable  service.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  your  money  re- 
funded in  full.  POPLAN.  Box  2556, 
Dept.  HAC-6a.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 
27514. 

Pushbutton  dispenser  Mops  tooth- 
paste waste.  $2.98.  L  &  H  Mahar. 
One  Weston  Rd.,  Westport.  Conn. 
D6880 

PS1  quality  biofeedback  instrumenta- 
tion  manufactured  for  over  four  years 
for  professional  and  individual  use. 
Write  PSI,  Dept.  H,  72  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 
Hilarious!  Favorite  nursery  rhymes 
written  in  today's  technological  terms. 
Can  you  translate  them  back  into 
their  original  form?  Wanna  try?  Send 
a  buck  to  Taylor,  1506  Bayview  Dr.. 
Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 

SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
Backpacking,  ski  touring  equipment, 

canoes,  kayaks.  Free  catalogue.  Moor 
&  Mountain,  Dept.  53,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  01824. 


Itl  MI-I  K  SUCKERS 


Bumper  slickers:  Your  slogan  custom- 
printed.  Top  quality,  fast  service. 
500,  $39.  Free  brochure,  samples. 
UniGraphics,  Box  3789,  Springfield, 
Mass.  01101. 

I  VK'MILY  (.HODS 
Dependable  non-electric  warmth  and 
light.  Aladdin  Kerosene  products: 
heaters  20%  off,  lamps  25%  off. 
Smokeless,  odorless,  noiseless.  Cat- 
alogue 25f.  Country  light,  Box  151, 
Armuchee,  Ga.  30105. 

I  1(1  \SI  l>  MOM  US 
Morris  Moving  Vans.  Since  1899.  Ex- 
perienced and  careful  movers.  Local 
and  long  distance  to  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Washington,  Canada.  475- 
7537.  #303.  91  East  7th  Street,  N.Y.C. 

RIGHT  TO  LIFE 
Help  stop  the  Right  to  Life  move- 
ment. You  must  oppose  their  power- 
ful political  lobby  now.  Tell  your 
legislators  to  keep  abortion  legal 
and  safe  for  every  woman.  Write 
your  legislator  and  contact  your  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  or  the  NOW  Na- 
tional Office,  5  South  Wabash,  Suite 
1615,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

PERSONALS 
Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547.  Eu- 
gene, Ore.  97401 

Having  sexual  problems?  Masters  and 
Johnson  techniques.  Trained  therapist 
(212)    691-0379.    Sexual  Counseling 

Center.  N.Y.C.  

Snoring  problem?  For  free  informa- 
tion explaining  the  first  and  only 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offered,  write 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  78412.  

Penfriends.    For    free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 
Nationwide    introductions!    Free  in- 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box  315-HC. 

Royal  Oak.  Mich.  48068.  

Japanese  correspondence  for  refined 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  informa- 
tion, $1.  Inter-Pacific,  Box  304-HM, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 
Interesting  penfriends!  35tf  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park, 
Calif. 

Men,  spirits,  and  God.  How  to  live 
in  serenity,  security,  happiness,  and 
freedom  from  fear  and  worry.  $1. 
Veris  Press,  Dept.  H.,  407  Fillmore 
Street,  Fillmore,  Calif.  93015. 
Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Inc.,  Box  471,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 
Checkmate  Chess — Complete  new 
card  game  $4.25  Uneecard,  Box  956, 
Wadesboro,  N.C.  28170. 
Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 
Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illus- 
trated brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box 
110660/H,  Berlin  11,  Germany. 
Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured, 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Box 
AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Communal  living  information  and 
Utopian  newspaper.  Free.  The  Store- 
front Classroom,  500  Eighth  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118. 


Borrow  money  from  any  bank  with 
no  repayment  obligations.  Details 
from  The  M.D.  Armstrong  Society, 
P.O.  Box  17086,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19105. 

Ocean  Park  Feeling  Center.  Primal- 
based  process:  three-week  live-in 
intensive  period.  Six-month  to  year 
program.  Weekly  small  group  and 
individual  sessions.  1307  University 
Ave,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94702  or  call 
1415)   841-6649  or  339-2284. 

Single:  Fine  Art  Lovers  acquaints 
the  elite.  Box  157,  Old  Greenwich, 

Conn.  06870.  

Instant  memory — New  way  to  remem- 
ber.-No  memorization.  Release  "pho- 
tographic" memory.  Slop  forgetting! 
Liberates  extraordinary  knowledge, 
talents,  ESP.  Free  information.  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Thinking.  Box 
606-H,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 
Date  with  dignity.  Professional  Match- 
ing Services.  MATCH-O-MATIC 
INC.  Box  6765,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76115. 

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  $10 
and  sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E. 

29  St.,  N.Y.C.  10016.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  exciting  singles 
anywhere.  Free  application:  DATE- 

LINE,  Alpha,  Ohio.  

Japanese  girls  make  wonderful  wives. 
We  have  large  number  of  listings. 
Many  interested  in  marriage.  Only 
$1  brings  application,  photos,  names, 
descriptions,  questionnaire,  etc.  Japan 
International,  Box  1181-HM,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92663. 
Achieve  psychic  awareness,  enlighten- 
ment, serenity,  fulfillment!  Medita- 
tion lessons  by  mail.  Free  brochure! 
Master  Burchctte,  Box  1367-H,  Spring 
Valley,  Calif.  92077. 
I  postulate  that  people  who  care  will 
send  $1  to  Bobbi  Grafton,  1567 
North  Roosevelt,  Fresno,  Calif.  93728. 
Male,  28,  seeking  female  18  to  27. 
Educated  R.N  ,  teacher,  or  beauty 
operator.  443  East  First  St.,  Minden, 
Neb.  68959. 

Wealthy,  beautiful  young  lady  seeks 
Southern  gentleman  who  can  offer 
wealth,  travel,  occasional  fun  sprees. 
Harper's  Box  119. 

New!  Learn  foreign  languages  play- 
ing games.  Free  details.  PickUp,  515H 
N.  Seventh,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103. 
Lonely  Heads  Club.  A  nice  and  fun 
way  to  meet  people.  Box  5462-H, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  5321  1. 
You  are  in  the  presence  of  God.  He 
will  help  you.  The  only  way.  P.O. 
Box  12605.  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 
Struggling  free-lance  writer  overseas, 
interested  in  social  change,  would  ap- 
preciate a  little  Christmas  present  of 
$  or  stamps.  Harper's  Box  120. 


Personal  awareness  E< 
tcr  (PAEC)  formerly  I 
ness  Education  Center, 
on  primal  programs,  wi 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minr 
225-0443. 


Financial    wealth  inci 

proven,  step-by-step  me 
for  our  booklet.  P.O 
Cranston,  R.I.  02920. 


'Meel  your  happiness,' 1 

to  get  married.  Confide 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  h 
111,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyst 
11771. 


Dream  analysis?  Send 
dressed  stamped  envelop 
sample  to  Mr.  Douglas 
E.  Norwood  PI.,  San  G 
91776. 

Bald-headed  men  ot  A  | 

welcomes  members.  Sent 
formation.     1007  W. 
Dunn,  N.C.  28334. 
Need    funds.   Sincere   st  j 
Box  541,  Ponca  City,  (T 
(405  )  762-5844. 
Wanted-confidenlial,  for 
psychologist:   (1)  Patient 
pist  experiences  with  se 
gates',    (2)    Follow-up  SU 
with  surrogates;   (3)  MM 
scores   (and   other  tests) 
groups:       female  psych 
(rained    surrogates,  prosti 
pay  modestly  if  necessary 
bert,    5353    Balboa  Blvd 
Calif.  91316. 

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Sul  j 

ing,  superior  schools,  nea 
ties,  integraled  neighborht 
tact  Shaker  Communities,, 
Road,   Shaker   Heights,  CI 

751-2155.  1 

If  you're  a  true  fan  of  Jot 
you  will  take  a  risk  and 
$15.  Kurt  Lein,  Box  61,- 
Island,  La  Pointe,  Wis.  541 


Gay  penfriends — $3  yearlyj 
Box  15302,  Honolulu,  Hawi 


1,200  lonely  ladies  Fotos/D 
World's  largest  matrimonial  i  I' 
Box  737,   Lauderdale  33302 
12,  Toronto  16,  M4A  2M8 

Hearing  aids!  Batteries!! 
Wholesale  Discounters!  I 
Drawer  Z-5,  St.  Petersburg,  F 

Woman,  bus;  reasonably  p 
and  domesticated,  well  If 
bored  with  exclusively  femi 
panionship,  would  like  to 
likable  man  who  enjoys  « 
and  also  Shropshire  Lad,  w 
to  establishing  lasting  (iff 
relationship.  Harper's  Box  11 

Please  help  a  student!  Sent 

Jennifer  Johnson,  322  Travi 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307.  ] 


I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  PERSON 
WHO  UNDERSTANDS  PEOPLE 

B>  all  standards  I  am  considered  an  attractive  (unattached)  female 
40,  self-sustaining,  busy  executive;  seeking  a  compatible  person  11 
understanding  and  has  compassion  for  people.  Musi  be  intelligent,  I 
executive  or  professional  (unattached)  under  50,  preferably  livili 
greater  New  York  area.  Please  write  in  detail.  Dcpt  TC-FR.  1700  B 
way,  24th  floor,  N.Y.C.  10019. 


American  homes  are  usually  well- 
stocked  with  furniture  and  gadgets, 
some  of  which  combine  engineering 
and  aesthetics  in  (he  just  the  right 
amount.  We  are  planning  a  special 
section  to  celebrate  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican design,  and  we'd  like  to  include 
contributions  from  our  readers.  What 


do  you  have  that  works  well,  I 
often,  pleasing  (o  look  at  j| 
and  worth  its  cosl?  Please  incll 
manufacturer's  name,  model  n 
and  the  most  recent  price,  if  p 
Address  correspondence  tol 
round  Design,  Harper's  Ma 
Two  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  HX 
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